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ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES 


The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv 3 i. [@]) of the Zxcyclopedia. The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu., Dt., Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(i.), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob Tons Mi... Nab Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mal.; 1 Esd., 4 Esd. (Że, 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (z.¢., Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 323), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc.; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor., Gals Eph., Phil, Cols Thess, 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb., Ja[s-], Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, N, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OT/C®= The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition (exceptions AP?), AOF®); see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes; for those under the line see 
below under De, E2, Je, Pe. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Encyclopedia Biblica, and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus: Lucy. Bib. or EB. It will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections (§$); or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Abulw. . . Abulwalid, the Jewish grammarian | AT, ATliche . Das Alte Testament, Alitestament- 


(b. circa 990), author of Book of liche. Old Testament. 
Roots, etc. Ad Unters. © Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. 
Acad, . . The Academy: A Weekly Review See Winckler. 


of Literature, Sctence, and Art. | AV . ; . Authorised Version. 
London, ’69 f. 


AF . z . See AOF. b : . ben, &ne (son, sons, Hebrew). 
AHT é . Ancient Hebrew Tradition. See | Ba. . : . Baer and Delitzsch’s critical edition 
Hommel. of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
Ait test]. Ont. . See Winckler. ’69, and following years. 
Amer. Journ. of American Journal of Philology, | Bab.. ` . Babylonian. 
Phil. 80 ff. Baed., or Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 
A[mer.|][ourn.| American Journal of Semitic Lan- Baed. Pad. (2), 94; (),’98 (Benzinger) based 
S[em.| L[ang.|] guagesand Literatures (continu- on 4th German ed. 
ing Hebraica [’84~95]),’95 f Baethg., or Baethgen, Beiträge zur semttischen 
Am, Tab. . . The Tell-el-Amarna Letters( = %55) Baethg. Beztr. Religions-geschichte, 88, 
Adl. : . Josephus, dxtiguities. BAG . . C. P. Tiele, Babylonische-assyrische 
AOF : © Allorientalische Forschungen. See Geschichte, pt. 1.,’86; pt. ii., ’88. 
Winckler. Baws. . Barth, Die Nominalbtldung in den 
Apocr. Anecd. . Apocrypha Anecdota, 1st and 2nd semitischen Sprachen, i., 89; iiy 
series, published under the ’o12 (4) 194: 


general title ‘Texts and Studies’ | Baraitha . . See Law LITERATURE. 
at the Cambridge University | BDB Zex. . [Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon] 


Press. A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Ag . . Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp. of the Old Testament, based on 
revolt against Hadrian), author the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
of a Greek translation of the Old Brown, with the co-operation of 
Testament. See TEXT. S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
Arn é . Arabic. Oxford, ’92, and following years. 
Aram. . . Aramaic. See ARAMAIC, by. . . E. Bertheau (1812-88). In AG//; 
Arch. f . Archeology or Archäologie. See Richter u. Ruth, 45; 33; 
Benzinger, Nowack. Chromik, '54; ©), 73; Esra, 
Ar. Des. . . Doughty, Arabia Deserta, ’88. Nehemia u. Ester, ’62; , by 
ar. Heid., or Reste arabischen Heidentums. See Ryssel, ’87. 
Heid. Wellhausen. Beitr. ; . Beiträge, especially Baethgen (as 
Arm. : . Armenian. above). 
Ass. . j . Assyrian. Beitr. z. Ass. . Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. semi- 
Ass. H WB . Assyrisches Handwörterbuch. See tischen Sprachwissenschaft; ed. 
Delitzsch. Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
As. u. Eur. . W.M. Müller, Asven u. Europa i GO ii, 04; lii, 99; iv. 1,700: 
nachaltägyptischen Denkmdlern, | Benz. HA . I. Benzinger, //ebraische Archa- 
"93. ologie, "94. 


{i 
Kön. , 
Bertholet,  S¢e/- 
lung 
Bi. e es e 


Biblioth. Sac. 
BJ s 
BL 


e 


Boch. 
Boeckh . 
BOR 7 


Böttch. . : 


Böttg. Zex. : 
BR 

Bu : i 
Urgescth. . 
Ri- Sa. 


San.. 


Fie Ta 


K onige in KIC, ’99. 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Ts- 
vacliten u. der Juden zu den 
Fremden, ’96. 

Gustav Bickell : 

Grundriss der hebräischen 

Grammatik, 69 f.; EF, ?77. 
Carmina VT metrice etc., 82. 
Dichtungen der febriier,’82 f. 
Kritische Bearbeitung der 
Erot., OO: 

Bibliotheca Sacra, ’43 ff 

De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 

Schenkel, Bibel- Lexicon; Real- 
wörterbuch zum Handgebranch 
für Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., ’69-’75. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667): 


Geographia Sacra, 


1646 ; 


flrerozoicon, sive de Animali- . 


bus Scripture Sacre, 1663. 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus fuscr. Gree., 
4 vols., ’28-’77. 

Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
87 ane 

Friedrich Böttcher, Ausfithrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebräischen Spra- 
che, °66-’68. 

Böttger, Lexicon z. d. Schriften des 
Fl. Josephus, ’79. 

Biblical Researches. See Robinson. 

Kari Budde: 

Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 
1-124), ’83. 

Die Bicher Richter und Samuel, 
thre Quellen und thr Aufbau,’go. 

Samuel in SBOT (Heb.), ’94. 


ob in //K’, ’96. 


Klagelieder and ffohelted in KHC, ’98. 


Buhl : 
Buxt. Syr. Jud. 


Buxt. Zex. : 


C CF. : A 
Calwer Bib. ; 
Lex: 


c. Ap. : . 
CH c : . 


Chald. Gen. : 


Che. : 
L ropke Ts. 


Job and Sol. 


Pear. 


OFS ; 


Aids . 
Founders . 


fntr. fs. 


see fal. 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, etc. 

Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldatcum, Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by bB. 
Fischer, 2 vols., ’69 and 774. 


circa. 

Calwer Kirchelexikon, 
sches Handwörterbuch, 
Zeller, '’89~93. 

contra Apionem. See Josephus. 

Composition des Iexateuchs. See 
Wellhausen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. 11. Sayce, ’So. 

T.K Cheyne: 

Lhe Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 
(780-81; revised, (5), ’89). 

Joband Salomon,or The Wisdom 
of the Old Testament (87). 

The Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. (’83); ©, re- 
written (forthcoming). 

The Origin and Neligious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (t Bampton 
Lectures,’ ’8G), ’9I. 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, ’92. 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, ’O4. 

Introduction to the Book of 
fsaiak (95). 


Theologi- 
ed, P. 


Z SBOT: 
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fsatah in SBOT [Engi 
C97); [Heb.], (99). 


Jeremiah, his Life and Times in ‘Men of the 


Bible’ (88). 


Jew. Rel. Life Jewish Religious Life after the 


CIG . . 
CIL . . 
CIS . . 


Class. Rev. F 
Cl.-Gan. 
Ree . 
Coy % 5 
Ezek. 3 
Find, : 
Trist. 
COT 


Crit. Aon. 


Cr. Rev. . 


D 
Dz 


Dalm. Grane. 


Varte Jesu 
Aram. Lex. 


Dav. 
Jobn: 
Ezek. 


DB ° ° e 


de C. Orig . 


De Gent. . : 
Del. : 5 
Par. . 


Lieb, Lang. 


Exile, OS. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), ’82 f. See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, ’63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semttica- 
rum, Paris, ’81 f. Pt. i., Phoeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii, Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, '87 ff. 

Clermont-Gannean: 

Recueil d’ Archéologie,’85 ff. 

Cornill: 

Das Buch des 
Ezechiel, ?86. 
Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 

ment, 91; ), ’96. 
flistory of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, ’98. 

TheCunetform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. See Schrader. 

A. H. Sayce, The [ligher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments, ’Q4. 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature (ed. 
Salmond], ’91 J. 


Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
of Deuteronomistic passages. 
Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 

HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 
Dalman, Grammatik des jüdisch- 
palästinischen Aramäisch, ’94. 

Die Worte Jesu, ìi., 98. 


Propheten 


Aramiisch - Neuhebraisches 
Wörterbuch zu Targum, 
Talmud, und Midrasch, 


Teil iz 97. 

A. B. Davidson : 

Book of Jobin Camb. Bible, ’84. 
Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

W. Smith, 4 Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural History, 3 vols.,’63; DB), 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
93. 

or, J. Hastings, 4 Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with tts Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
vol. 1., ‘98; vol. ii. -00 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible,’95 ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, '82; (4), ’96. 
ET in the /z¢ernational Scien- 
tific Series, 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of: 

Wo lag das Paradies? (81). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 
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in the light of Assyrian Re- 
search, °33. 


Prol. * Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram. Worterbuchszum AT, 
86. 

Ass. HWB Assyrisches Handwörterbuch, 
2 


96. 
DHM Ep. Denk. D. H. Müller, Epigraphische Denk- 
maler aus Arabien, *89. 

Die Propheten in ihren ursprünglichen Form. 
Die Grundgesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., ’96. 

Dillmann, August (1823-94), 
m ACH: Cenes, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, 75; 9,82; 92 (Ee 
by Stevenson, ’97); Exodus und 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
80; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ’97; 
Numb., Deut., Josh., 2nd ed. of 
Knobel, ’86; /sazah, ©), ’90; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Didaché. See APOCRYPHA, § 31, I. 

Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes, 79 ff. 

Driver, S. R.: 

A Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew, 7A; ), 
Si) O2: 

Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, 90. 
An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, 

D, ‘Ol; (6), "97: 

Parallel Psalter, ’98. 

Deuteronomy in The ILnter- 
national Critical Commen- 
tary, 95- 

in the Cambridge Bible, ’97. 

SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 
sisted by H. A. White, ’98. 

‘ Hebrew Authority’ in Auchority and Archeology, 

Sacred and Profane, ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 


Di. . . ° 


Did. i : 
Dozy, Suppl . 


Dr. . ; 
AT : 


TBS . 


Introd, 


Farirs. 3. 
Deut. 


Joel and Amos 
Ley. SBOT 


gg: 
Isaiah, His Life and Times, in 
‘Men of the Bible,’ ©), 793. 
Drusius (1550-1616) in Cr?tici 
Sacri. 
Bernhard Duhm: 

Die Theologie der Propheten 
als Grundlage für dieinnere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
wsraelitischen Religion, ?75. 

Das Buch Jesaia in 11K, 92 

Die Psalmen erklärt, in KHC, 


3 


Ts 
Drus. 


Du. . : 
Proph. 


Isl a : 
Se. vs A 


Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to E. See Hıs- 
TORICAL LITERATURE. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, oth ed., 
’75— 88. 

Georg Ebers (37—98), Aegypten u. 
die Bücher Alosës, i., ’68. 

Einleitung (Introduction). 
Cornill, etc. 

The Euglish Historical Review, 
’86 


Ep. : : 
EB) : 
Ebers, Aeg. BAL 


Eini. : : See 


Ling. Hist. Rev. 
mere st |. -. Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 
See Ed. Meyer. 
English translation. 
Ethiopic. 
Eusebius of Cæsarea (2nd half of 
3rd to Ist half of 4th cent. A.D.) : 
Onomasticon ; ‘Onthe Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


ia. ; A 
Eth. ; 3 
Eus. : è 


Onom. or OS 


RT 


VII 


HE. : Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Prep. JELv.] Preparatio Evangelica, 
Chron. ; Chronicon. 

EV . x e English version (where authorised 


and revised agree). 


Ew «© Heinrich Ewald (1803-75) : 


Lehrb, : Lehrbuch der hebräischen 
mprache, "44; 8), 70. 

Gesch. A Geschichte des Volkes Israel; 

. (3) i.—vii, ’64-68 ; ET (2 5 

vols. (pre-Christian period), 
69-80. 

Dichter, Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 
3), 166 f 

Proph. ; Die Fropheren, Ao f; 67 
Gas ETHE 

Expos. Expositor, 5th ser., 95 ff. 


Explos}. Times] Expository Times, ’89—90 ff. 

fand ff . following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

LEE ‘ o Fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum que 
supersuntsive Veterum Interpre- 
tum Grecorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta (75). 

fragmenta Iftstoricorum Græco- 
runt, ed. Müller, 5 vols., ’41-’72. 

F. A. Flückiger and D. Ifanbury, 
Phar macographia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des semitischen 
Altertums tn Tabellen, 82. 

founders of Old Testament Criti- 


Field, Hex. : 


Er: 

Fl. and Hanb. 
Pharm. 

Floigl, CA 


Founders . 


eisni. See Cheyne. 

Fr. O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on books of the Apo- 
crypha in XAG. 

Frar. : Sigismund Fränkel, Dre aramai- 
schen Fremdwörter im Arabi- 
schen, ’86. 

Frankenb. W. Frankenberg, Die Spriiche in 
KE, 98. 

Frazer o J. G. Frazer: 

Totemism (87). 

Golden Bough (90); in prep. 

Pausanias's Description of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols., ’y8). 

fund, J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jüdischer Geschichte, ’96. 

6 . A Greek Version, see above, p. xv. f. 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS, 

CA i Geschichte d. Alterthums (see 

a Meyer, Floigl). 

Gat fa Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

CBA Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, HIommel). 

GASm. George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

GAT Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 


ments, 81; ‘*), ’go. 

A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ueber- 
setzungen der Bibel in ihrer Ab- 
hangigkett von der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Jfudenthums, 57. 


Gei. Urschr. 


Ges. ; F. H. W. Gesenius (1786-1842): 
Thes. : Thesaurus Philologicus Criti- 


cus Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 
Veteris Testamenti, 35—42. 

Hebräische Grammatik, 713; 
2), by E. Kautzsch, ’96; 
ET ’98. 

Hebräisches u. chaldëisches 
Handwörterbuch, 712; OV 
(Müblau u. Volck), ’90; 02 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern) 95 ; C9 (Buhl), 99. 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges. 


Gramm. . 


Leke a ; 


Ges.-Bu. . : 
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Kön. 


Petholet, Srel- 


lung 
Bi . . 


Biblioth. Sac. 
B : 


BL. 

Boch. 7 
Boeckh . 
BOR : 
Böttch. . 


Böttg. Lex. 
BA 
Bum. 
Urgesch. 
Ri. Sa. 


Sam.. 


Konige in KC, ’99. 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Ts- 
raeliten u. der Juden zu den 
Fremden, ’96. 

Gustav Bickell : 

Grundriss der hebräischen 

Grammatik, ’69 f.; ET,’77. 
Carmina VT metrice ete.,’82. 
Dichtungen der Hebréer,’82 f. 
Aritische Bearbeitung der 
Prov., "90. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, 43 ff. 

De Bello Judaico. See Josephus. 

Schenkel, Bibel- Lexicon; Real- 
wörterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
für Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., °69—°75. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667) : 


Geographia Saera, 


1646 ; 


Llierozotcon, sive de Animali- . 


bus Scripture Sacre, 1663. 
Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Inser, Gree., 
4 vols., ’28-’77. 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
87 ff ~~ 
Friedrich Böttcher, Ausführliches 
Lehrbuch der hebräischen Spra- 
che, '66-°68. 

Böttger, Lexicon 2. d. Schriften des 
Fl. Josephus, T9: 

Biblical Researches, See Robinson. 

Karl Budde: 

Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 
1-123), 83. 

Die Bücher Richter und Samuel, 
thre Quellen und thr Aufbau,’ go. 

Samuelin SBOT (Heb.), ’94. 


Das Buch Ties in ZX, 96: 
Klagelieder and flohelied in KHC, ’98. 


Buhl 
Buxt. Syu. Jud. 


Buxt. Lex. 


aT ae : 
Calwer Bib. 
Lex. 


G Ap. 
Ca 


Chald. Gen. 


Che. 


Job and Sol. 


TE 


OPs. . 


Aids . 


Proph. fs. ; 


Founders . 


Intr. Is. 


See Fal. 

Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, etc. 

Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudi- 
cum el Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols., 69 and ’74. 


circa, 

Calwer Kirchelextkon, Theologi- 
sches fandwirterbuch, ed. P. 
Zeller, ’89-’93. 

contra Apionem. See Josephus. 

Composition des Hexateuchs. See 
Wellhausen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genests, 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. H. Sayce, ’8o. 

T RK Cheyne: 

Zhe Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 
(80—81; revised, (5), ’89). 

Joband Solomon, or The Wisdom 
of the Old Testament (87). 

The Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. (’88); (©), re- 
written (forthcoming). 

The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (‘t Bampton 
Lectures,’ ’89), ’9I. 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, ’92. 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, 94. 

Introduction to the Book of 
Isaiah (795). 


A SBOT. 


iimak in SBOT 
(37); [Heb.], C99). 


[Engil 


Jeremiah, his Life and Times in ‘Men of the 


Bible’ (’88). 


Jew. Rel. Life Jewish Religious Life after the 


CIG ° ; 
CIL ° . 
CIS . : 


Class. Rev. 7 
Cl.-Gan. . ; 
eee. G 
CO; ; k 
Ezek. : 
Eint. 
Liisi. 

COT: 


Crit. Afon. 


Cr. Rev. 


D 
De 


Dalm. Gram. 


Worte Jesu 
Aram. Lex. 


Job l 
Ezek. 


LB. 


de C. Orig. 


De Gent. . : 
Del. ; : 


Par. . 


Žľeb, Lang. 


Exile, '98. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), ’82 f. See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, 63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Inscriptionum  Semitica- 
runt, Paris, ’81 f. Pt. i., Phoeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii, Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, 87 ff. 

Clermont-Ganneau: 

Recueil a’ Archéologie,’85 ff. 

Cornill : 

Das Buch des 
Ezechiel, ’86. 
Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 

ment, 91; ©), 96. 
History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, ’98. 

TheCuneiform Fnseriptionsand the 
Old Testament. See Schrader. 

A. H. Sayce, The Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments, Q4. 

Critical Reviewof Theological and 
Philosophical Literature (ed. 
Salmond}, ’91 #7 


Propheten 


Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
of Deuteronomistic passages. 
Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 

HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 
Dalman, Grammatik des jitdisch- 
palastinischen Araméisch, 94. 

Die Worte Jesu, i., ’98. 


Aramiaisch - Neuhebraisches 
Wörterbuch zu Targum, 
Talmud, und Alidrasch, 


Tenis 97: 

A. B. Davidson: 

Book of Jobin Camh. Bible, ’84. 
Look of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

W. Smith, A Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural Llistory, 3 vols.,’63; DB), 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
, 

or, J. Hastings, 4 Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
vol i., 98; vol i 200 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, '95 ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, °82; ‘4, '96. 
ET in the /eternational Scien- 
tifte Sertes. 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of: 

Wo lag das Paradies? (81). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 
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tx the light of Assyrian Re- 
search, °83. 


Prol. . Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram. Wörterbuchszum AT, 
’86. 

Ass. HWB 


Assyrisches Handwörterbuch, 
? 


96. 
DHM ££. Denk. D. H. Müller, Epigraphische Denk- 
maler aus Arabien, *89. 

Die Propheten in ihren urspritnglicher Form, 
Die Grundgesetze der ursemt- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., ’96. 

Dillmann, August (1823-94), 
in KGH.: Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, 75; (9, 82; ©, ’92 (ET 
by Stevenson, ’97); Exodus und 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
7805 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ‘97; 
Numb., Deut., Josh., 2nd ed. of 
Knobel, ’86; Zsazah, 5), 90; (edd. 
1—3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Didaché. See APOCRYPHA, § 31, I. 

Supplément aux Dictionnaires 


Arabes,’79 ff. 
Driver, S. R.: 


Di. . . . 


Did. : : 
Dozy, Suppl. 


Dr. A 


aT. . A Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in [Tebrew, "74; P, 
Alig ely o2 

TBS Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, ’90. 

Introd. . An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, 
Ole) 67, 

Parks, Parallel Psalter, 98. 

Deut. Deuteronomy in The Inter- 
national Critical Commen- 
lary, 

Joel and Amos inthe Cambridge Bible, ’97. 

PG ley od OM he SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 


sisted by H. A. White, ’98. 
‘Hebrew Authority’ in Authority and Archeology, 
Sacred and Profane, ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 


3 


chsh. oe : Isaiah, His Life and Times, in 
“Men of the Bible,’ (2 » 93. 
Drus. ° « Drusius (1550-1616) in Critict 
SACI. 
Du.: : Bernhard Duhm: 
Proph. Die Theologie der Propheten 
als Grundlage fir die innere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
israelitischen Religion, ’75. 
To : Das Buch Jesaia in IfK, ’92. 
Ps, : Die Psalmen erklärt, in K LHC, 
E i . Old Hebrew historical document. 
E . ; . Later additions to E. See His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE. 
EBO) ; Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed., 


88. 
ae Ebers (’37-’98), Aegypten iu. 
die Bücher Alose’s, i., 68, 
Einleitung (Introduction). 
Cornill, etc. 
The English Historical Review, 
’86 


Ebers, deg. BAL 
Eint. : : See 


Eng., Hist. Rev. 


Lnd{ st). Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 
see Ed. Meyer. 

EL . : . English translation. 

Eth. . . Ethiopic. 

Eus. ; Eusebius of Cæsarea (2nd half of 


3rd to ist half of 4th cent. A.D.) : 
Onomasticon ; < On the Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


Onom. or OS 


a e A a a 


Ao. Jz [> J 


Chron. 


Dichter 
Proph. 


Expos. 


VII 


Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Preparatio Evangelica, 
Chronicon, 
English version (where authorised 
and revised agree). 
Heinrich Ewald (1803-75) : 
Lehrbuch der hebr o 
Sprache, ’44; ®, 
Geschichte des Volkes Teen 
Vil, 64 68; ET 
vols. (pre- Christian period), 
"69-80. 
Die Dichter des Alien Bundes 
(3), 66 f: 
Die Propheten, ' 40 f <7), 07 
f EV?76f 
95 I: 


Expositor, 5th ser., 


Exp[os]. T [imes] Expository Times, 89-90 ff. 


f and ff, . 
FFP 3 


Field, Hex. 


FPG. 


Fl. and Hanb. 


Pharm. 
Floigl, GA 


Founders . 


Er. 
Fra. . A 


Frankenb. 


Frazer ‘ 


fund, 
© . 
GA 


GAs 
GBA 


GASm. 
GAT 


Gei. Urscàr. 


Ges. : 
Thes. 


Gramm. 


Poe E 


Ges.-Bu. 


following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

Fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum gue 
supersunt sive Veterum Fnterpre- 
lüm Grecorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta (75). 

Fragmenta FHlistoricorum Græco- 
rum, ed. Müller, 5 vols., ’41-’72. 

F. A. Flückiger and D. Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des sentitischen 
Altertums in Tabellen, ’52. 

Founders of Old Testament Criti- 
cism. See Cheyne. 

O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on books of the Apo- 
crypha in A//G. 

Sigismund Frankel, Die aramäi- 
schen Fremdwörter im Arabi- 
schen, ?86, 

W. Frankenberg, Die Sprüche in 
K/T, 985. 

J. G. Frazer: 

Totemism (87). 

Golden Bough (’90); ©) in prep. 

Pausaniass Description of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols., 98). 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. Jitdischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv. f. 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Geschichte d. Alterthums 
Meyer, Floigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babylontens u. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, Hommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
nents, °81; (2, ’go. 

A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ueber- 
setzungen der Bibel in ihrer Ab- 
hangigkett von der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthums, ’57. 

F. H. W. Gesenius (1786-1842): 

Thesaurus Philologicus Criti- 
cus Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 
Veteris Testamenti, '35-42. 

Hebräische Grammatik, °133 
(5), by E. Kautzsch, ’96; 
ET ’98. 

Mebräisches u. chaldäisches 
Jlandwörterbuch, *12; OD 
(Mühlau u. Volck), ’90; O2 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern),’95; ©) (Buhl), ’99, 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges. 


(see 
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Gesch. r ' 
GGA 
GGN : , 


C A 
Gi[nsb]. . : 
G/V : . 


Glaser 
Skizze 


Gr. 


Gri. . ‘ 
Gesch. 


Lie 6 
Gr. Ven. 
GVI 
ho ; 
ZIA or Llebr. 


Arch, 
Hal. 


Afél. . 


Hamburger 
[RE] 


Harper, ABZ . 


HOR. : b 
Heb. 7 
flebraica . 
fleid., 

flerst. 5 


Herzog, RE 
{iet Ilerstel 
flex, 


Hexap. . : 
HG. ; 


fierob.  , : 

Hilgf. 3 . 

ffist. ; 

fist. Proph. 
Aon. 

Hitre. ~~ . 

HAK . P : 


Geschichte (History). 

Göttingische Gelehrte 
24 ff. 

Gottingtische Gelehrte Nachrichten, 


Anzeigen, 


Geschichte Israels. See Winckler. 

Ginsburg, Afassoretico-critical Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, ’94, In- 
troduction, ’97. 

Geschichte des jitdischen Volkes, 
See Schiirer. 

Eduard Glaser: 


Skizze der Gesch. u. Geogr. 
Arabiens, 90. 
K. Grimm (1807-91). Afaccabees 


(753) and IV isdom(’60) in AK G//, 
Heinrich Gratz: 
Geschichte der Juden, 1.-x.."74 
P: EP i-v.,, ’91-’92. 


Avritischer Commentar zu den 
Psalmen, ’82 f. 

Versio Veneta. See TEXT. 

Gesch. des Volkes Tfsrael. See 


Ewald, Stade, etc. 


‘The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17- 
26). See LEVITICUS. 

Hebraische Archäologie. 
zinger, Nowack. 

Joseph Halévy. The inscriptions 
in Rapport sur une Mission Ar- 
chéologiqgue dans le Yémen (?72) 
are cited); Hal. 535, ete. 

Meétanges @Episraphie et 
d'Archéologie Sémitiques,’'74. 

Hamburger, Realencyclopidie für 
Bibel und Talmud, i.*70, © *92; 
il. 733, suppl. *S6, "91 7, '97. 

R. F. Uarper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letters belonging to the 
KX [Kuyunjik] collection of the 
British Museum, '93 f. 

fland-Commentar zum Neuen 
Testament, bearbeitet von H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. 
Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, ’89-°91. 

Hebrew. 

Continued as A/SZ (g.v.). 

Reste arabischen Heidentums. 
Wellhausen. 

Kosters, 47e? /lerste/ van [sraé/ in 
het Perzische Tijdvak, 93; Germ. 
transl. Die Wiederherstellung 
dsraels, 95. 

See PRE. 

See //erst. 

flexateuch (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
eteo)! 

See Field. 

Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. See Smith, G. A. 

See Bochart. 

A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar (Find, 
etc.), and ed. since ’58 of ZIV 7. 

See Schiirer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

J. F M‘Curdy, History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments: i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria (’94);_ ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh (’96). 

F. Hitzig (1807-75), in GZ: Pre- 
diger ('47), [ohelied (55), Die 
kleinen Propheten (38; ©), ’63), 
Jeremias ('41; (),’66). Also Die 
Psalmen (35-'35; (, °63—65). 

fHlandkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
meut, ed, Nowack, ’92 f. 


See Ben- 


See 


Holz. Eini s 


H. Holzinger, Einleitung in den 
fHlexateuch (93), Genesis in the 
KHC (C98). 

Fritz Hommel: 

Die altisraelitische Ueberliefer- 
ung; ET, Ancient Hebrew 
7 radition, °97. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
Syriens, 85 f- 

Lightfoot, ore Hebraice, 1684. 

lFolmes and Parsons, Vetus Testa- 
mentum Grecum cum variis 
lectionibus, 1798—1827. 

G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew 
Proper Names, ’96. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 


Samuel in International Critical Commentary. 


Hommel . 
AHT 
GBA 

flor. debr. 

HEF R 

UEN : 

1iPSm. 

HS 5 

HIB 

ZJG e e 


Intr[od]. . 
WITS. 1 


ae : 
Lt, Anton. 

J : : 
bo : : 
Journ. | A[m.] 


Cle | Sloe.) 
Jastrow, Dict. 


Journ.) As. 


JBL 
JBW . . 
IDF 

JE a’. 


Jensen, Aosm. . 


Jer. 
Jon. 
Jos. 


Journ. | Phil, . 


JET : 
JOR y ; 
JRAS : ; 
JSBL 

KAT , A 
Kau. 


Gram. - 


HS . . 


Die lleilige Schrift. See Kautzsch. 

Riehm’s Handworterbuch des bibli- 
schen Alterthums, 2 vols., ’84; 
©, 93-94. See also Delitzsch 
Chtiedr,). 


fsraelitische u. pitdische Geschichte. 
See Wellhausen. 


Introduction. 

Lutroduction to Isaiah, See 
Cheyne. 

Itala. See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

ftinerarium Antonini, Fortia 


d’Urban, ’45. 


Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to J. 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 51 ff. 

M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Babli, etc., 
and Midrashim, ’86 f. 

Journal Asiatique, ’53 f; 7th 
ser., 73; Sthser.,’83; oth ser.,’93. 

Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, 90 ff., formerly (’82- 
’88) called Journal of the Society 
of Biblical Lit. and Exeg. 

Jahrbicher der bibl. Wissenschaft 
(49-65). 

Jahrbücher für deutsche Theologie, 
56-78. 

The ‘ Prophetical’ narrative of the 
Hexateuch, composed of J and E. 

P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, ’90. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 

Jonathan. See Targum. 

Flavius Josephus (b. 37 A.D.), Anti- 
guttates Judaica, De Bello 
Judaico, Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., ’87-’94). 

Journal of Philology, i. (Nos. 1 and 
2, 68), ii. (Nos. 3 and 4, ’69), etc. 

Jahrbücher fiir protestantische Theo- 
logie, °75-’92. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, ’88-89 ff. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 
(vols. 1-20, °34 J.; new series, 
vols. 1-24, ’65-’92; current series, 
93 f). 

See JBL. 

Die Ketlinschriften u.d. Alte Testa- 
ment. See Schrader. 

E. Kautzsch : 

Grammatik des Biblischen- 
Aramäischen, ’84. 

Die heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testaments, '94. 
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Apokr. . 
KB. A 
Ke. . ; 
Kenn. : 
KG. 7 
KGF ; 
KGH 
KGK i 
KHC e e 
Ki. . ; x 
Gesch. ; 
Ch. SBOT 
Kim. : 


A es a 
Kl. Proph. . 
Klo[st]. . e 


GVI. ‘ 
Kn[ob]. . 
Kö. 
Koh. : ; 
Ki . . 
Kt. 
Kue.. i . 
Ond. . : 


Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepi- 


graphen des alten Testa- 
ments, 98 f. 
Ketlinschrifiliche Libliothek, 


Sammlung von ass.u.bab. Texten 
in Umschrift u. Uebersetzung, 5 
vols. (1, 2, 3a, 6, 4, 5), ’89-’96. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora- 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K: F: Kend. 88). 

B. Kennicott (1718-83), Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum 
variis lectionibus, 2 vols., 1776- 
So. 

Kirchengeschichte, 

Ketlinschrifien u. Geschichtsforsch- 
wing. See Schrader. 

Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch. See Di., Hitz., Knob., Ol. 

Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften Alten u. Neuen 
Testaments sowie zu den Apo- 
kryphen, ed. H. Strack and 
O. Zéckler, ’87 77. 

Kurzer Hand-commentar zum 
Alten Testament, ed. Marti, ’97 ff. 

Rudolf Kittel: 

Geschichte der Hebrier, 2 vols., 
788, 92; Eng. transl, Mis- 
tory of the Hebrews, ’95- 
’96 


96. 

The Book of Chronicles, Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
’95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimhi, circa 1200 A.D., 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AV is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia. See W. R. Smith. 

Kleine Propheten(Minor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, etc. 

Aug. Klostermann, Die Bücher 
Samuelisundder Könige 787) in 
KGK. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
zur Restauration unter Esra 
und Nehemia, ’96. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in XG. 
Exodus und Leviticus, 2) by Dill- 
mann, ’80; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
743, ©), 61. See Dillmann. 

F. E. Konig, A/istorisch-Kritisches 
Lehrgebiude der Hebrisischen 
Sprache, 3 vols., 81-97. 

Aug. Kohler. 

Kré (lit. ‘to be read’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (Kethib); see below. 

Kethib (lit. ‘ written’), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Kuenen (1828-91) : 

ffistorisch-critisch Onderzoek 
naar het ontstaan en de 
verzameling van de Boeken 
des Ouden Verbonds, 3 vols., 
’61—65; (2), ’85-’89; Germ. 
transl., //istorisch-kritische 
Einleitung in die Bicher 
des Alten Testaments, ’87- 
’92; vol. i., Zhe Hexateuch, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, ’86. 


Godsd, ; 


De Godsdienst van Israel, ’69-"70; 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., ’73~’75. 


De Profeten en der Profetie onder Israel, 755 


Ges. Abhi. . 
i$ . e e 
Lag. : 
flag. 
OT. -. 
Ges. Abh. . 
Att. : 
Syn, : 
Prov. : 
Ubers. 
or BN 
Beitr. : 
Proph. . 
Sem. ; 
Arm, St. 
Or. 
Lane 
L [and] B 
LER 


Levy, VH WB 
Chald, Lex. 


Lehrgeb. ‘ 
Leps. Denkm. . 


Light 2; : 


Lips: If « . 


Löw. z ‘ 
Luc. ‘ ‘ 
LXX or 6 
Maimonides 


Mand. 5 r 
Marq. Fund. . 


Marti 


Grant. : 


Geschichte 


Jese <3 
Masp. 


» 77: 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
bibl. Wissenschaft, German 
by Budde, ’94. 


de Lagarde, Librorum Veteris 
Testamenti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior Grece, ’83. 

Paul de Lagarde (’27-’91) : 
flagiographa Chaldaice, 73, 
Libri Veteris Testamenti Apo- 

cryphi Syriace, 6%. 

GesammelteA bhandlungen,’66, 

Mitteilungen, i.-iv., ’84—'89. 

Symmicta, ii., 80. 

Proverbien, 03. 

Uebersicht iber die im Ara- 
mäischen, Arabischen, und 
Hebräischen itbliche Bildung 
der Nomina, ’89. 

Beiträge z, baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, 68. 

Prophete Chaldaice, 72. 

Semitica, 78 f. 

Armentsche Studien, 

Orientalia, i., ’79. 

E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English 
Lexicon, 63 ff. 

W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book, ’59; new ed. ’94. 

Later Biblical Researches. 
Robinson. 

J. Levy, Neuhebräisches u. chal- 
däisches Wörterbuch, 76—89. 

Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über 
die Targumim, 67 f. 

See König. a 

R. Lepsius, Denkmäler aus Aegyp- 
ten u. Aethiopien, 149-60. 

John Lightfoot (1602-75), Hore 
Hebraice (1684). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (’28—’89); 
commentaries on Galatians 
(4, 74); Philippians (@), 
"733 Colossians and Phile- 
mon (75). 

Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten u. Apostellegenden, 
’83-’90. 

J. Löw, Araméaische Phanzenna- 
men, 81. 


See 


see L. 

Septuagint. See above, p. xv f., 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS, 

Moses Maimonides (1131-1204). 


Exegete, author of Aishneh 
Torah, More Nebokhim, etc. 
Mandzan. See ARAMAIC, § IO. 
J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jüdischer Geschichte, ’96. 
K. Marti: 
Kurzgefasste Grammatik d. 
biblisch-Aramäischen 
Sprache, 96. 


der Isvaelitischen Religion®), ’97 (a 


revision of A. Kayser, Die 
Theol, des AT ). 

Das Buch Jesata, in KHC,’99. 

G. Maspero: 

Dawn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Chaldea ('), 996). 

Les premières Mélées des 
Peuples; ET by McClure 
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MBBA 
MDPV 


Merx 


Mey.. 
GA 


Entst{eh]. 


Meyer 


MGW 
MH. 


MI . 


Midr. 
Mish. 


MF .- 


The Struggle of the Nations 
— Egypt, Syria and Assyria. 

Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
del’ Orient 99 f7-). 

Monatsbericht der Berliner Aka- 
demie, 

Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des 
Deutschen Palästina- Vereins, 
> 

A. Merx, Archiv f. wissenschaft- 
liche Erforschung d. AT (69). 

Ed. Meyer: 

Geschichte des Alterthums ; 
i Gesch. d. Orients bis zur 
Begriindung des Perserreichs 
C84): ii., Gesch. des Abend- 
landes bis auf die Per- 
serkricge (93). 

Die Lutstehung des Juden- 
thums, ’90. 

H. A. W. Meyer (1800-73), 
founder of the series Aritzsch- 
exegetischer Kommentar itber das 
Neue Testament. 

Monatsschrift für Gesch. wu. Wiss. 
des Judenthums, 51 g 

Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 
the Mishna, Tosephta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 

Mesha Inscription, commonly 
known as the ‘ Moabite Stone.’ 
See MESHA. 

Midrash. See CIIRONICLES, § 6 (2). 

Mishna, the standard collection 
(completed, according to tradi- 
tion, by R. Judah the Holy, about 
200 A.D.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi- 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 
oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Séders thus: — i. Zér@im (11 
tractates), ii. A/o ed (12), ili. 
Nashim (7), iv. Néztkin (10), v. 
Kodashim (11), vi. Tohoroth( 12). 

Mikwa‘oth, vi. 6 

Mo'éd Katan, il. 11 

Nazir, ill. 4 

Nédarim, ii. 3 

Néga‘im, vi. 3 


‘Aboda zara, iv. 8 
Ahoth, iv. 9 
‘Arakhin, v 5 
Bābā Bathrā, iv. 3 
Baha Kammā. iv. 1 


Baba Mési‘a, iv. 2  Nidda, vi. 
Běkhöröth, v. 4 Ohaloth, vi. 2 
Bérakhoth, i. x ‘Orla, 1. 10 

Bésa, ii. 7 Para, vi. 4 
Bikkirim, i. 11 Pe’ã, i. 2 

Chăgigā, ii. 12 Pěsāchim, ii. 3 
Challa, i. 9 Rosh Ha(sh)shana, 
Chullin, v. 3 ii. 8 


Démai, i. 3 
*Ediiyoth, iv. 7 
‘Erubin, ii 2 
Gittin, iii. 6 
Höõrāyðth, iv. ro 
Kélim, vi. 1 
Kérithoth, v. 7 
Kéthiboth, iii. 2 
Kiddishin, iii. 7 
Kil’ayim, 1. 4 
Kinnim, v. 1r 
Ma'ăsēr Shéni, i. 8 
Ma'ăsēröth, i. 7 
Makhshirin, vi. 8 
Makkath, iv. 5 
Mégilla, ii. 10 

Mé ila, v. 8 
Ménachoth, v. 2 Zabim, vi. 9 
Middoth, v. 10 Zébachim, v. r 


Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the carly part of the second 
century A.D. (temp. Mishna). 
lt remained unvocalised until 


Sanhedrin, iv. 4 
Shabbāth, ii. 1 
Shěbūʻöth, iv. 6. 
Shěbiʻith, i. 5 
Shékalim, ii. 4 
Söta, lli. 5. 
Sukkā, ii. 6 
Ta‘anith, ii. 9 
Tamid, v. 9 
Tébil Yom, vi. ro 
Témira, v. 6 
Térimioth, i. 6 
Tohéroth, vi. 5 
‘Uksin, vi. 12 
Yadayim, vi. 17 
Yébamoth, iii. r 
Yoma, ii. 5 


about the end of the seventh 

century A.D. See TEXT. 

A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, ed. J. A. 
H. Murray, ’88 f; also H. 
Bradley, ’97 f. 

W. Muss-Arnolt, 4 Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
’94-°99 (A-MAG). 

Mittheilungen der Vorderasiat- 
ischen Gesellschaft, ’97 ff. 


note. i 

Nabatæan. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Nominalbildung, Barth; see Ba. 

Die israelitischen Eigennamen 
nach ihrer religionsgeschicht- 
lichen Bedeutung, 76. 

Alarginalien u. Materialien, ’93. 

A. Neubauer, Géographie du Tal- 
mud, ’68. 


Murray . . 


Muss-Arn. P 


AVG a e 


es . : 
Nab. : : 
NB . : . 
Nestle Zi T 


Marg. . 
Neub. Géogr. . 


NHB. - Natural History of the Bible. See 
Tristram. 
NHWEB . © Neu-hebr. u. chaldiisches W örer- 
buch. See Levy. 
no. . : . number. 
No[ld}. . . Th. Néldeke: 
CGrlersny s Untersuchungen 2. Kritik d. 
Alten Testaments, ’69. 
Alttestamentliche Litteratur,’68. 
Now. : © W. Nowack: 
Hlebr.] Arch] Lehrbuch d. Hebrèischen 
Archäologie, 94. 
Ki. Proph. Die Kleinen Propheten (in 
HKC), *97. 
NEE: . . New Testament, Neues Testament. 
Ol{sh}. . . Justus Olshausen : 
Pas See : Die Psalmen, ’53. 
Lenri Th: Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 


’61 [incomplete]. 
OLZ (or Or. LZ) Orientalistische Litteratur-Zei- 
tung, ed. Peiser, °98 7. 


Ond. ? © Listorisch-critisch Onderzoek. See 
Kuenen. 

Onk., Onq. - Onkelos, Onqelos. See Targ. 

Onom., . -< see OS. 

OPs. . «© Origin of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 

OS : © Onomastica Sacra, containing the 
‘name-lists’ of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, (), ’87; the 
pagination of (1) printed on the 
margin of ‘) is followed). 

OT . . Old Testament. 

OTJE . « Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. See W. R. Smith. 

re ` «Priestly Writer. See HIST. LIT. 

Po? a . © secondary Priestly Writers. 

Pal, . . F. Buhl, Geographie des alten Pal- 
astina,’96. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 

Palm. : e Palmyrene. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Pale Syr: + « Palestinian Syriac or Christian 
Palestinian. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

PAOS . - Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society, ’51 f. (printed annually 
at end of /4OS). 

Par. : . Wo lag das Puradies? See 


Delitzsch. 
Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, ’95. 
Preparatio Evangelica. See Euse- 
bius. 
Palestine Exploration Fund Ae- 
moirs, 3 vols., "81-83. 
Palestine Exploration Fund 
[founded °65] Quarterly State- 
ment, 69 f. 


Paral... R 
PE e e e 


PEFM (em) . 
PERO. St.) . 
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Per.-Chip. 


Pers. : 
Pesh. A 


Ph., Phoen. 
TRE : 


Preuss. Jahr bb. 


Prim. Cult. 
Proph, fs. 


Prol. ‘ 
Prot AZ 


PSBA ; 


PS Thes. 
Pun. : 


Ra : 
Rye . . 
Rp . 
Rp . 
I-5R 


Rab. 
Rashi 


Rec. Trav. 


REJ 

Rel. Pal. . 
Rev. : 
Rev. Sém. 

Rta Sa + 


Rob. A 
BR 


LBR or BR iv. 


or BR) iii. 


e 


Perrot and Chipiez : 
Histotre de PArt dans l'anti- 


quite. Égypte — Assyrie — 
Perse — Aste  Alineuere — 
Grèce — Etrurie — Rome; 
"81 ff. 

ET: Ancient Lg;pt, 783; 


84; 
Sc 
"90; 


Chaldea and Assyria, 
Phenicia and Cyprus, 
Sardinia, Judea, etc., 
Primitive Greece, ’94. 
Persian. 
Peshitta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 


3rd cent.). Vetus Zestamentum 
Syriace, ed. 5. Lee, ’23, O Mand 
INE 24: 


W. E. Barnes, An Apparatus Cri- 
ticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version, ’97. 

Phæœnician. 

Real-Encyklopädie für protestan- 
tische Lheologie u. Kirche, ed. 
J. J. Herzog, 22 vols., ’54-’68; 
G), “ed. |. J. Herzog, G.. L. 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., ’77~ 
88; (3), ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i.—vii. [A-Hau], 96-99. 

Preussische Jahrbücher, 72 ff. 

E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
TO Or 

The Prophecies of Lsaiah, 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena, See Wellhausen. 

Protestantische Kirchenzeitung fir 
das Evangelische Deutschland 
(vols. i.-xlili.,’ 54°96); continued 
as Prot, Monatshefte C97 ff.). 

Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology, ’78 ff. 

Payne Smith, 7Aesaurus Syriacus. 

Punic. 


See 


Redactor or Editor. 

Redactor(s) of JE. 

Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Priestly Redactor(s). 

H. C. Rawlinson, 7he Cuneiform 
{Inscriptions of Western Asta, 
i-v. (61—84; iv. (7), 91). 


Rabbinical. 
t.e. Kabbenu Shelomoh Yishaki 
(1040-1105), the celebrated 


Jewish commentator. 

Recueil de travaux relatifs a la 
philol. et a L’Archéol. egypt. et 
assyr. °70 

Revue des Le JUS 1, 
and iii., 81; and so on. 

Reland, Palestina ex Montumentis 
veteribus illustrata, 2 vols., 1714. 

Revue. 

Revue sémitique, ’93 f. 

Die Bitcher Richter u. 
See Budde. 

Edward Robinson: 

Biblical Researches in Pales- 
line, Alt. Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrea, a journal of travels 
in the year 1838 (iiil, ’41 
== AA). iiis 50). 

Later Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine and the adjacent Regions, a 
journal of travels in the year 
1852 (’56). 

Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, ’65. 


80; ii. 


Samuel, 


Roscher . 


aR, : . 


RS or Rel. Sem. 


RV . 

RWB . 

Rys. ; : 
Saad. 

Sab. : 


Sab. Denkm. . 


Sam. 


SBAW . 
SBE 
SBOT (Eng.) 


SBOT (Heb.) . 


SAOP . X 
Schr. 


KGE z 
KAT : 
COT 
Schür. . 
GFV ; 


Ausfiihrliches Lexikon d. Griech- 
tischen u. Römischen Alythologie 
(34 77). 

Records of the Past, being English 
translations of the Ancient Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Western 
Asta, ed. S. Birch, vols. 1.-xil. 
(73-81). New series [AP Jed. 
A. H. Sayce, vols. i.-vi., ’88-’92. 
SCE ASSYRIA, 5 35. 


Religion of the Semites. See W. 
R. Smith. 
Revised Version (NT, ’80; OT, 


’84; Apocrypha, 95). 
G. B. Winer( 1789- 1858), Biblisches 
Realwéorterbuch,’20; ), 2 vols., 


47 f 
Ryssel; cp. Dillmann, Bertheau. 


R. oa adya (Se adya; Ar. Said), 
the tenth century Jewish gram- 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892); Explanations of the Aapa.x- 
legomena in the OT, etc. 

Saban, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S. Arabian inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabaische Denkmäler, edd. Müller 
and Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Sitzungsberichte der Berlinischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
The Sacred Books of the East, 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Müller, 50 vols. 1879 J. 
[Otherwise known as the Pol- 
chrome Bible) The Sacred Books 
ofthe Old Testament, a new Eng. 
transl., with Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial Illustrations; pre- 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited, with the assistance of 
Horace lfoward Furness, by Paul 

flaupt, '97 f. 

Haupt, Zhe A Books of the Old 
Testament, a critical edition of 
the Hebrew text, printed in 
colours, with notes, prepared by 
eminentbhiblicalscholarsoflurope 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul Haupt, ’93 f. 

Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos in 
Ureeit u. Lndzett, 95. 

E. Schrader; editor 
BAe 

Keilinschrifien t. Geschichts- 
forschung, ’78. 

Die Ketlinschr tften wu. a. Alte 
Testament, ’?72; , 783. 
Eng. transl. of KAT® by 
O. C. Whitehouse, The 

Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
’85, °88S (the pagination í 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 

E. Schürer: 

Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi; 
i. Einleitung u. Politische Ge- 
schichte, ’90; ii. Die inneren 
Zustände Palästinas u. des 
jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter 


of ÄB 


xil 


Žfist, 


Selden 


Sem. 
Sin. 


° 


Smend, Listen . 


Smith 
GASm., 
HG 


WRS . 
OTIC 


Proph. 


Kin. 


Jesu Christi, ’86; new ed. vol. 
ii. Die Inneren Zustände, ’98, 
val. iii, Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jüdische Lite- 
ratur, ’98. 

ET of above (’90 f). Vols. 1 f 
Ceea Div. i. vols, TAO Sol. i 
of German; vols, 3-5 (7.¢., Div. 
ii. vols. 1~3) = vol. 2 of German 
[= vols. ii., iii.of (3)]. 

J. Selden, de Jure naturali et 
gentium juxta disciplinam Ebre- 
orum, 7 bks., 1665. 
de Dits Syrts, 1617. 

Semitic. 

Sinaitic; see ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Biicher 
Esra u. Nehemiah, ’81. 


George Adam Smith: 

The ffistorical Geography of 
the Holy Land, especially in 
relation to the History of 
Israel and of the Karly 
Church,’94 (additions to (4), 
96 


96. 
William Robertson Smith (’46-’94): 
The Old Testament in the Jewtsh 

Church,’ $1; (), revised and much 
enlarged, ’92; (Germ. transl. by 
Rothstein, ’94). 

The Prophets of Israel and their 
place tn History, to the close of 
the eighth century B.c.,'82; ©, 
with introduction and addi- 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 


’ 


95: 
o Kinship and Marriage in Early 


Arabia, ’85. 


Klel] S[em.] Lectures on the Religion of the 


SP 


Spencer 
SS 
SS 

GVI. 

Abh. . 
SLTA. 
Stad, ne. m. 
Stud. Bibl. 
Sw. . 


SWAW . 


Semites: Ist ser., The Funda- 
mental Institutions, ’89; new 
and revised edition (A.S')), ’94; 
Germ. transl. by Stube, ’99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures—on Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony — 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica as 
‘ Burnett Lects. MS.’ 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history, 
’56, last ed. ’96. 

De Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols- 1727): 

Siegfried and Stade, ZMebräisches 
Wörterbuch zum Alten Testa- 
mente, 93. 

B. Stade : 

Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ’81~ 
88. 


Ausgewählte Akademische Re- 
den u. Abhandlungen, ’99. 

Studien und Kritiken, '28 ff. 

Stadiasmus magni maris (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archeology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., ’85~91, 

H. B. Swete, The Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septua- 
gint; D, 87-94; ©, 95—99. 

Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Aka- 
demie d. Wissenschaften. 


Sym[m]. . ; 
SYT. : : 


Tab, Peut. 
Talm. Bab. Jer. 


Tarje e 
Weta. 


Jon. ° 


Ong.. : 


ps.-fon. 
TBS . 


temp. . ° 

T[extus] R[e- 
ceptus 

Thiel ve 


Theod. . ; 


Theol. Studiën . 
Thes. r ‘ 


TRT F 5 
Ti. or Tisch. . 


TLZ : 
Tosephta . . 
Treg. : 


Tristram . 
= 


FFP. 
NHB 
TSBA . . 


Tüd. Z. f. Theol. 


Untersuch. 


Urgesch. . . 
R . 
Var. Apoc. . 


Var. Bib. è 
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Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
(circa 200 A.D.). See TEXT. 

Syriac. See ARAMAIC, § 11/7, 


Tabula Peutingeriana, Desjardins, 
? 


Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis- 
cursive comment called Gémara. 
See LAW LITERATURE. 

Targum. See Texr. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
PD), 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der Text der Biicher Samuelis : 
see Wellhausen; or Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel: see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The ‘received text’ of the NT. 
See TEXT. 

Thenius, de Biicher Samuelis in 
KG, 42; CK 04 S) Lohr, 08. 

Theodotion (end of second cen- 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (‘ rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation’). See TEXT. 

Studiéx, published in connection 
with 7%. T (see DEUTERONOMY, 

§ 332). 

See Gesenius. 

R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus, 68 f 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, ’67 f. 

Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum 
Grace, editio octava critica 
maior, ’69-"72. 

Theologische 
76 P. 

See Law LITERATURE. 

S. P. Tregelles, The Greek New 
Testament, edited from ancient 
authorities, 57~'72, 

H. B. Tristram: 

The Faunaand Flora of Palestine, 
3 
8 


Literaturzeitung, 


9. 

The Natural History of the Bible, 
(8), 89. 

Transactions of Soc. Bib. Archeol., 
vols, 1.—ix., ’ 2 f 

Tübingen Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 
34 f. 


Untersuchungen. 
Winckler. 

Die biblische Urgeschichte. 
Budde. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, etc., by C. J. 
Ball. 

The Oldand New Testaments(AV) 
edited with various renderings, 
awe, bT. K. Chame, S. R. 


See Nöldeke, 


See 
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Vet. Lat. . : 


We., Wellh. . 


De Gent. 
TBS z 
Phar. u. 
Sadd. 
Gesch. ; 
Prol, : 
IJ G e e 
[4r.] Heid. 


KI, Proph. 


(ES ae 


Weber. k 


Wetstein . ; 


Wetz. ‘ ‘ 
WF . ; : 
WH[W&H]. 


Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (NT) 
[otherwise known as the Queen’s 
printers Bible}. 

Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made from the Greek); 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Vulgate, Jerome’s Latin Bible: 
OT from Heb., NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be- 
ginning of 5th cent.). See TEXT. 


Julius Wellhausen. 

De Gentibus et Familiis Judeæis 
que in 1 Chr. 2 4 nume- 
rantur Dissertatio (70). 

Der Textder Bücher Samuelis 

71). 

ay ae, u. d, Sadducier, 
eine Untersuchung zur in- 
neren jüdischen Geschicht 
C74). 

Geschichte Israels, vol. i. (78). 

2nd ed. of Gesch., entitled 
Prolegomena zur Gesch. Is- 
racb, Sse EL 35; 4th 
Germ. ed. ’95. 

Israelitische u. jüdische Ge- 
schichte, °94; (©), 97; an 
amplification of Abriss der 
Gesch, Israels u. Juda’s in 
‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten,’ 
’84. The Abriss was sub- 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘Israel’ in “B® (81; re- 
published in ET of Prod. 
[’85] and separately as 
Sketch of List. of Israel and 
Judah, ), 91). 

Reste Arabischen Heitdentums 
Gin ‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten’) 
(37; @, 797). 

Die Kleinen Propheten iiber- 
setzt, mit Noten (’92; ®), 
98). 

Die Composition des Hexa- 
feuchs und der historischen 
Bücher des Alten Testaments 
(85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Nachtriagen, ’89; originally 
published in JOT 21 392 f., 
[’76], 22 497 [’77], and in 
Bleek, Z2 778). 

System der Altsynagogalen Palasti- 
nischen Theologie; or Die Lehren 
des Talmud, ’80 (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); (2, Jüdische Theologie 
auf Grund des Talmud und 
verwandter Schriften, ’97 (ed. 
Schnedermann), 

J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamen- 
tum Grecum, etc., 2 vols. folio ; 
1751-1752. 

Wetzstein, Ausgewählte griechische 
und lateinische Inschriften, ge- 
sammelt auf Reisen in den 
Trachonen und um das Hau- 
rangebirge,63; Reisebericht iber 
Haurån und Trachonen, ’60. 

Wellhausen-Furness, 7he book of 
Psalms (98) in SBOT (Eng.). 

Westcott and Hort, Ze New Tes- 
ga in the Original Greek, 

i; 


Wi. 
Unters. . 
Alt test]. 
Unt. 
GBA à 


AOF or AF 


Gi =, 

Sarg. 

KBs. 
Wilk. ; ; 
Winer 

RWB 


Grani. 


WMM 
Wr: : 
Comp. 


Gram. 


Ar. Gram. 


WRS . 
WZKM . 
Yakit . 
Z * 
ZA 
ZA. 
ZATW 
ZDMG 
ZDPV . 
ZRE 4 
ZKM 
ZEW 
ZLT 
Vis ae 
TIVE 3 


Hugo Winckler: 

Untersuchungen z. Altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte, 89. 

Alttestamentliche Unterswch- 
wugen, 92. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
Syriens, °92. 

Altorientalische Forschungen, 
Ist ser. i.-vi., °93-°97; 2nd 
ser Ar eNi 987. 

Geschichte Israels in einzel- 
darstellungen, i. 95. 

a Ketlschrifttexte Sargons, 
3 9. 

Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 

J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
’37-'41; () by Birch, 3 vols., 78. 

G. B. Winer: 

Bibl. Realwörterbuch ; 
RIVB. 

Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprachidioms®), neu 
bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, ’94 f-; ET of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, ’70. 

see As. u. Eur. 

W. Wright : 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, ’90. 

A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German of Caspari and 
edited, with numerous addi- 
tions and corrections by W. 
Wright; (2 2 vols.,’74-"75; 
(3) revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. i. ’96, vol. il. ’98. 

William Robertson Smith. 
Smith. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian geo- 
graphical writer (1179-1229). 
Kitab Mojam el-Buldin edited 
by F. Wiistenfeld (/acz?’s Geo- 
graphisches W brterbuch,’66-"70). 


see 


See 


Zeitschrift (Journal). 

Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie u. ver- 
wandte Gebiete, 86 ff. 

Zeitschrift fir Agyptische Sprache 
u. Alterthumskunde, ’63 ff. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 81 ff. 

Zeitschrijt der Deutschen Morgen- 
ländischen Gesellschaft, ’46 ff. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palästina- 

vereins, 78 ff. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ketlschrififorschung 
und verwandte Gebiete, 84 fas 
continued as ZA. 

See IV ZAM. 

Zeitschrift für kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft u. kirchliches Leben (ed. 
Luthardt), i.-ix., ’80-’89 f. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte luther- 
ische Theologie und Kirche, ’40- 
78. 

Zeitschrift für 
Kirche, ’9\ ff. 

Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche 
Theologie (ed. Hilgenfeld), 587. 


Theologie und 


Xiv 
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ADDITIONAL ABBREVIATIONS 


ACL A : Altchristliche Litteratur : e. g.— 

Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 
of which there appeared in 1893 Pt. I. Die Ueberlieferung und der 
Bestand, and in 1897, Pt. Il. Die Chronologie, vol. 1. down to 
Irenæus (cited also as Chronol., 1). 

Gustav Krüger, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 1895 (in Grundriss der Theologischen 
IE issenschaften). 

F. Spiegel, Die alt-persischen Ketlinschriften, 1862, @ 1881. 

Cheyne, Critica Bilica (in preparation). 

Geschichte Aegvplens. 

W. C. van Manen, Handleiding voor de Oudchristelijke Letterkunde 
1900). 

we H. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros, die Bibel, und Tlomer, 1893. 

Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich. 


ALAC. : A é 
Crit, Bib. x : 
GA . : Fi à 
OCELE: : A 


Ohnefalsch-Richter " 
SAMA W : rs 


KEY TO SIGNATURES IN VOLUME III 
Arranged according to the alphabetical order of the first initial. Joint authorship is where 
possible indicated thus: A. B. $3 1-5; C. D. S$ 6-10 


the Union 


. B. BERTHOLET, ALFRED, Professor Extra- 


ordinarius of Exegesis in the University 


cognate Languages in 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


of Basel. G. A. B. BARTON, G. A., Professor of Biblical 

A. C. P. PATERSON, A. C., M.A. (Oxon, ). Literature and Semitic Languages, 

A. E. S. SHIPLEY A. E., M.A., F.Z.S., Fellow, Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 
Tutor, and Lecturer at Christ's College, | G. A. D. DEISSMANN, G. ADOLF, D. D., Professorof 
Cambridge. New Testament Exegesis, Heidelberg. 

A. J. JULICHER, GusTAV ADOLF, D.D., Pro- | G. A. S. Smiri, Rev. GEORGE ADAM, D.D., 
fessor of Chureh History and New LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old 
‘Testament Exegesis, Marburg. Testament Exegesis, United Free 

A. R. S. K. KENNEvy, Rev. ARCHIBALD R. S., Church College, Glasgow. 

M.A., D.D., Professor of llebrew and | G. B. G. Gray, Rev. G. BUCHANAN, M.A., 
Semitic Languages, Edinburgh. Professor of Hebrew in Mansfeld 

A. Socıy, The late A., Professor of Oriental College, Oxford. 

Languages, Leipsic. G. F. H His, G. F., M.A., British Museum. 

B. D. DuuM, BERNHARD, D.D., Professor | G. F. M. Moore, Rev. GEORGE F., D.D., 
of Old Testament Exegesis in the Uni- President and Professor of Hebrew in 
versity of Basel. Andover Theological Seminary, And- 

C. C. CREIGHTON, C., M.D., London. over, Mass. 

C. C. T. TORREY, CHARLES C., Ph.D., Professor | H. G. GUTHE, HERMANN, Professor Extra- 
of Semitic Languages, Yale University. ordinarius of Old Testament Exegesis, 

C. H. T. Toy, C. H., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Leipsic. 

Harvard University. H. H. W. P. Pearson, H. H. W., M.A., Royal Gar- 
cC. H. W. J. Joins, Rev. C. H. W., M.A., Assistant dens, Kew. 

Chaplain, Queens’ College, Cam- | H. U. USENER, H., Professor of Classical Phil- 

bridge. ology in the University of Bonn. 

CPAT. TIELE, Fhe late C. P., D.D., Professor of | H. W. WINCKLER, H., Ph.D., Privat-docent in 
the Science of Religion, Leyden. Semitic Philology, Berlin. 

E. A. A. ABLOnT Rev B ATD D.. London. H. W. H. Hocc, Hore W., M.A., Lecturer in 

E. H. Hatci, The late Rev. EDWIN, D.D. Hebrew and Arabic in Owens College, 

E. K. KautTzscH, E., D.D., Professor of Old Victoria University, Manchester. 
Testament Exegesis, Halle. H. Z. ZIMMERN, HEINRICH, Professor of Semitic 

E. M. MEYER, EDUARD, Professor of Ancient Languages and Assyriology, Leipsic. 
History, Halle. I. A. ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL, London, Editor of 

E. N. NESTLE, Eb., D.D., Maulbronn, Wiir- the Jewish Quarterly Review. 
temberg. I. B. BENZINGER, Dr. IMMANUEL, Private 

EMB: Brown, Rev. FRANCIS, D.D., Daven- docent in Old Testament Theology, 


port Professor of Hebrew and the 


Berlin. 


J. A. R. ROBINSON, Rev. J. ARMITAGE, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. 

J. D. P. PRINCE, J. D., Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Comparative 
Philology, New York University. 

J. G. F. Brazen, |. GEC DTDC L, Litt Di, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

J. L. M. Myres, J. L., M.A., Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

J. W. WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS, D.D., Professor 
of Semitic Philology, Göttingen. 

K. B. BUDDE, KARL, D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis and the Hebrew 
Language, Marburg. 

K. M. MARTI, KARL, D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis and the Hebrew 
Language, Berne. 

Lu. G. GAUTIER, LUCIEN, Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis and History, 
Geneva. 

M. A. C. CANNEY, MAURICE A., M.A. (Oxon.), 
St. Peter’s Rectory, Saffron Hill, 
London, E.C. 

N. M. M‘LEAN, NORMAN, M.A., Lecturer in 
Hebrew, and Fellow of Christ's College, 
Lecturer in Semitic Languages at Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

0. C. CONE, Rev. Professor ORELLO, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Theology in St. 
Lawrence University. 

P. V. VoLz, Herr Repetent PAUL, Tübingen. 

P. W. S. SCHMIEDEL, PauL W., D.D., Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis, Zürich. 

S. A. C. Cook, STANLEY A., M.A., Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

S. R. D. DRIVER, Rev. SAMUEL ROLLES, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

LIST 

ABBOTT, E. A. E. A. A. | GAUTIER, Lu. 

ABRAHAMS, I. I. A. GRAY, G. B: 

ADDIS, W. E. W. E. A. | GUTHE, H. 

SLCEN, W. C. W. C. A. | HATCH, E. 

BARTON, G. A. GMA B Ic, G E. 

BENNETT, W. H. W. H. B. | Hoco, H. W. 

BENZINGER, Í. I. B. Jouns, C. H. W. 

BERTHOLET, À. A. B. JULICHER, G. A: 

BROWN, F. F. B. KAUTZSCH, E. 

BUDDE, K. K &. KENNEDY, A. R. S. 

CANNEY, M. A. M. A.C. | KostTers, W. H. 

CHEYNE, T. K. E K. C. M‘LEAN, N. 

CONE, O. O. C. MANEN, W. C. v. 

COOK, S. A. S. A. C. MARTI, K. 

CREIGHTON, C. C. C. MEYER, E. 

DAVIES, T. W. T. W. D. | Moore, G. F. 

DEISSMANN, G. A. G. A. D. | MÜLLER, W. M. 

DRIVER, S. R. S. R. D. MyYRES, J. L. 

Duim, B. B. D. NESTLE, E. 

FRAZER, J. G. J. G. F. NÖLDEKE, T, 


? 


KEY TO SIGNATURES IN VOLUME III 


T. G. P. 


T.K. C. 


E. N. 
T. W. D. 


W.C. V.M. 


W.E. A. 


W. H. K. 
W. J. W. 
W. M. M. 


W. R. 5. 
W. T. T.-D 


» 


OFICONTRIBUTORSSTOTVOCUME 


xy 


PINCHES, THEOPIIILUS G., M.R.A.S., 
formerly of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Department in the British Museum. 

CHEYNE, Rev. T. K., D. Litt., D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, Canon of Ro- 
chester. 

NGOLDEKE, THEODOR, Professor of 
Semitic Languages, Strassburg. 

DAVIES, T. W., Ph.D.. Lecturer in 
Semitic Languages, University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. 

ALLEN, Rev. W. C., M.A., Chaplain, 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and 
Hebrew, Exeter College, Oxford. 

MANEN, W. C. VAN, D.D., Professor of 
Old-Christian Literature and New Tes- 
tament Exegesis, Leyden. 

ADDIS, Rev. W. E., M.A., Lecturer in 
Old Testament Criticism in Manchester 
College, Oxford: 

BENNETT, Rev. W. H.. LHD., D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Languages and 
Literature, Hackney College, London, 
and Professor of Old ‘Testament 
Exegesis, New College, London. 

KosTERS, The late W. H., D. D., Professor 
of Old Testament Exegesis, Leyden. 

Woopilousk, W. J., M.A., Professor of 
Greek, University of Sydney. 

MULLER, W. Max, Professor of Old 
Testament Literature, Reformed Epis- 
copal Church Seminary, Philadelphia. 

SMITH, The late W. ROBERTSON, D.D., 
Adams Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 

THISELTON-DYER, Sir WILLIAM TUR- 
NERTO ALG CEDI ER S- Director 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 


[II 


Arranged according to alphabetical order of surnames. 





Lu. G. PATERSON, A. C. A. C. P. 
G. B. G. PINCHES, T. G. TG: P. 
H. G. PRINCE TJ- D; JDP. 
E. H. ROBINSON, J. A. J. A. R. 
G. F. H. SCHMIEDEL, P. W. P. W. S. 
H. W. H. | SHIPLEY, A. E. A. E. 8. 
C. H. W. J. (SMITH, G. A: G. A. S. 
A.J. SMITH, W. R. W. R. S. 
EK. Socin, A. A. §&. 

A. BR. S. K. | TuisELTON-DYER, W.T. W.T.T.-D. 
W BHK } TEIR C. P C PER 
N. M. TORREY, C. C. C.C. 
W.C. v.M. | Toy, C. H. C. H. T. 
K. M. USENER, H. H. U. 
E. M. NOLZ, P- P. V. 

G. F. M. WELLHAUSEN, J. J. W. 
W. M. M. | WINCKLER, H. H. W. 
J. L. M. WOODHOUSE, W, J. W. J. W. 
E. N. ZIMMERN, H. H Z 

T. N. 


MPS IN VOLU Nie III 


MEDITERRANEAN (Eastern) . : ‘ : ; ; P between cols. 3610 and 3611 
MESOPOTAMIA : : . i : ‘ . T 20520 3033 
MOAB . : : : : : ‘ ; . z T 3168 ,, 3169 
NEGEB . : : : 3 : ‘ ; : . 7 3376 » 3377 
NINEVEH 
(1) “City” © : . . : . . . . . : col. 3423 
(2) District 5 . e e a è ° e e . 2» 3422 


PHCENICIA and LEBANON . 5 ° ° A between cols. 3734 and 3735 


vee oe TICAL LIST OF SOME OF RHE ARTICLES IN 


VOLTI, 


LADANUM . 
LAMENTATIONS (Book) 


LAMP, LANTERN 
LAW AND JUSTICE . 
LAW LITERATURE 


LAZARUS. A 
LEAVEN . A 
LEBANON. ; 
LEPROSY, LEPER : 
LEVITES . . 


LEVITICUS 4 
LINEN a A 
LION A 


LocusT . ‘ 
Logos ~. : 
Lorp’s DAY 

LORD'S PRAYER : 
LOVINGKINDNESS 
LUKE é 

LYCAONIA 

LYSANIAS : 
MACCABEES (F AMILY) 
MACCABEES (Books) 
MAGIC. 


MALACHI ; 


MAMMON. £ 
MANASSEH 5 : 
MANNA 

MANTLE . 

MARK 

MARRIAGE 

MARY 

MASSAII AND MERIBAII 
MASSEBAH 
MATTHEW 
MATTHIAS 

MEALS 

MEDICINE 
MELCHIZEDERK . 
MEPHIBOSHETH 
MERCY SEAT 


MESHA (with illustration) ‘ 
MESOPOTAMIA (with Map) . 


MESSIAH . 4 3 


MICAH . 5 


MIDIAN 

MILK i 
NIILL, MILLSTONES 
MINISTRY 

MITRE 

MIZRAIM . 2 
MOoas (with Map) 


MODIN : 
MoLEcCII, MoLocu 
MONTII 

Moss 

MOURNING Customs. 


Music (with Illustrations) . 


MYSTERY. 


NADAB AND ABIHU , 
NAHUM . ; 
NAME 

NAMES 

NAPIITALI 


NATIVITY (-NARRATIV Es). 
NATURE WORSHIP 
NAZARETH A : 


Sir W. T. Thistleton-Dyer. 

The late Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith and Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

S. A. Cook. 

Dr. I. Benzinger. 

Prof. G. BeGray. 

Rev. I. A. Abbott. 

Prot. ho. Kennedy. 

‘The late Prof. A. Socin. 

Dr. C. Creighton. 

The Iate Prof. W. R. Smith and 
Prof. A. Bertholet. 

President G. F. Moore. 

Norman M'‘Lean. 

A. E. Shipley, S. A. Cook, and | 
Prot, i... Cheyne: 

A. E. Shipley, S. A. Cook, and 
Prof I. K. Cheyne. 

Prot A. Jilicher: 

Prof. G. A. Deissmann. 

Prof. Eb. Nestle. 

Prot, T- KT Cheyne, 

Prof. P. W. Schmiedel. 

Prof. W. J. Woodhouse. 

Prof. P. W. Schmiedel. 

Prof. Charles C. Torrey. 

Prof. Charles C. Torrey. 

Prof. Zimmern and Prof. T. W. 
Davies. 

The late Prof. W. R. Smith and 
Prof. G.2C. Torrey. 

Prof. Eb. Nestle. 

Hope W. Hogg. 

Norman M'Lean and S. A. Cook. 

I. Abrahams and S. A. Cook. 

Prof. P. W. Schmiedel. 

Dr. I. Benzinger. 

Prof. P. W. Schmicdel, 

S. A. Cook; 

President G. F. Moore. 

Rev. W. C. Allen. 

Rev. W. C. Allen. 

Prof, A: R-S. Kennedy. 

Dr. C.. Creighton, 

Prof, T. K. Cheyne: 

Prof. 1- K Cheyne. 

Prof. G. A. Deissmann. 

Prof. S. R. Driver. 

The late Prof. A. Soein and Dr. 
H. Winekler. 

The late Prof. W. R. Smith, Prof. 
E. Kautzsch, and Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne. 

The late Prof. W. R. Smith and 
Prot. L R. Cheyne, 

Prof. Th. Nodldeke. 

Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

Prof. A. R. 5. Kennedy. 

Prof. P. W. Schmiedel. 

I. Abrahams and S. A. Cook. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

Prof. G. A. Smith, Prof. J. Well- 
hausen, and Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

I. Abrahams. 

President G. F. Moore. 

Prof. Karl Marti. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

Dr. I. Benzinger. 

Prof. J. D. Prince. 

Prof. A. Jülicher. 

Rev. W. E. Addis. 

Prof. Karl Budde. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

Prof. Th. Nöldeke, Prof. G. B. 
Gray, Prof. E. Kautzsch, and 
Broi 1, K. Cheyne. 

Hope W. Hogg. 

Prof. H. Usener. 

President G. F. Moore. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 








NAZIRITE ‘ ‘ 3 
NEBO (MOUNT) : . 
NEBUCHADREZZAR , 
NEGEB (with Map) . i 
NEHEMIAH : p A 
NEPHILIM : ; é 
NETHINIM : é ; 
NEW MOON 

NICODEMUS 


NILE (with Illustration) 
NIMROD : 
NINEVEH (with Plans) 


No, No-AMON . : 
NOPH : ; ; 
NUMBER . : i 
NUMBERS (Book) . . 
OATH ‘ ; ; : 


OBADIAH (Book) 


OIL. 

OLD- CHRISTIAN LITER A- 
TURE 

OLIVES, THE MOUNT OF , 

ONIAS : : A ` 

OPHIR 

PALACE (with Hlustrations) 


PALESTINE a z 


PAPYRI 

PARABLES 

PARADISE 

PASSOVER, and FEAST OF 
UNLEAVENED BREAD 

PAUL (with Map) 


PAVEMENT , ; 
PENNY (with Illustrations) i 
PENTECOST 

PERGAMOS 

PERSIA 


PESTILENCE ; 
PETER, THE EPISTLES on 
PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO 
PIILIP THE APOSTLE AND 
PHILIP THE EVANGELIST 
PINLIPPIANS ( EPISTLES) 
PHILISTINES . 
PHINEILAS ° 5 


PHOENICIA (with MEP 
PHRYGIA . 

PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE 
PITHOM . à : 
PLAGUES, THE TEN 
POETICAL LITERATURE 


PONTUS 

POOR 

POTTERY (with Illustrations) 
PRAYER . : < : 
PRESBYTER 7 : ; 
PRIEST . ; ‘ 


PROPHETIC LITERATURE, 
PROPHET, AND PROPHECY 


PROSELYTE 5 É : 
PROVERBS (BOOK) . 
PSALMS (BOOK) ° 
PTOLEMAIS ; : 5 
PUL i ‘ A 
PURIM 7 i ; 


WITH THE AUTHORS NAMES 


The late Prof. W. R. Smith and 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

Rev C. HAW Tonnis: 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

The late Prof. W. H. Kostersand 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

Prot. I ks Cheyne: 

Dr. I. Benzinger. 

Dr. I. Benzinger. 

Rev. E. A. Abbott. 

Prof. W. M. Müller. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

Rev. C. H. W. Johns. 

Prof. W. M. Müller. 

Prof. W. M. Müller. 

Prot. GTA Barton. 

President G. F. Moore. 

M. A. Canney and Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne. 

The late Prof. W. R. Smith and 
Erori T. K. Cheyne: 

Eroa R S. Kennedy. 

Prof. W. C. van Manen. 


Prof. Lu. Gautier. 

Prof, H. Guthe. 

Pror 1. Ne Cheyne, 

Prof. T ..Cheyne and Dr, E 
Benzinger. 

The late Prof. A. Socin, Prof. W. 
M. Müller, H. H. W. Pearson; 
and A. E. Shipley. 

Prof. G. A. Deissmann, 

Prot, A. Jülicher. 

Prof. T R T Cheyne; 

Dr. I. Benzinger. 


The late Rev. E. Hatch and Prof. 
WwW. C. v. Manen. 

Nia Canney: 

GE Mill 

Dr. I. Benzinger. 

Prof. W. J. Woodhouse. 

The late Prof. C. P. Tiele and 
Prof E. Brown. 

Prof. 1. K- Cheyne: 

Prof. O. Cone. 

Prof. W. C. van Manen. 

Prof. P. W. Schmiedel. 


Prot W. C. van Manen: 

President G. F. Moore. 

Prof: 1: K. Cheyne, Prot, AV M: 
Müller, and S. A. Cook. 

Prof. Ed. Meyer. 

Prof. W. J. Woodhouse. 

Prof. G. B. Gray. 

Prof. W. M. Müller. 

Prot MRK Cheyne. 

Prof. B. Duhm. 

Prof. W. J. Woodhouse. 

A. C. Paterson. 

J- Io iy tes. 

Prof. CAR Cheyne. 

Rev. Canon J. A. Robinson. 

The late Prof. W. R. Smith and 
Prof. A. Bertholet. 

Prof. “I. K Cheyne, Eroni k 
Guthe, Paul Volz, and Rev. 
Canon J. A. Robinson. 

The late Prof. W. R. Smith and 
Prof. W. H. Bennett. 

ProteC. H. Toy 

The late Prof. W. R. Smith and 
Protea! K. Cheyne: 

Prof. G. A. Smith. 

KIG. Pinehes: 

Rev. C. H. WW Johns, Dr, J. G. 
Frazer, and Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 


COMPRIBUTUORS 


TO 


ABBOTT, Rev. 
London 
ABRAHAMS, Í., M.A., London 
ADDIS, Rev. W. E., M.A., Man- 
chester College, Oxford 
ALLEN, Rev. W. C., M. A. , Exeter 
College, Oxford 
BARTON, Rev. Prof. G. A., Ph.D., 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
BENNETT, Rev. Prof. WW. H., 
Litt.D,, D.D., London 
BENZINGER, Dr. Immanuel, 
Berlin 


Ea D.D: 


BERTHOLET, Prof. A., Basel 


Brown, Rev. Prof. F., D.D., 
New York 

BuDDE, Prof. K., D.D., Mar- 
burg 

CANNEY, Maurice A., M.A., 
London 

CHEYNE. Rev. Pro. T.: K. 


D. Litt., D. D., Oxford 


CONE, Rev. Prof. O., D.D., St. 
Lawrence University 

Cook, S5. A., M.A., Caius Col- 
tege, Cambridge 


CREIGHTON, C., M. D., London 
Davies, T. W., Ph. D., University 
College, North Wales 


DrEISsSMANN, Prof. G. A., D.D., 
Heidelberg 
DRIVER Rev. Prof. S. R.. D.D., 


Oxford 
Duum, Prof. B., D.D., Basel 
PRAZER J. Ga LELE. D. D.C E., 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
GAUTIER, Prof. Lucien, Geneva 
Gras Rev. Prof. G. B., M.A., 
Mansfield College, Oxford 
GuTHE, Prof. H., D.D., Leipsic 


HatTcn, the late Rev. Edwin, 
D.D. 

Hitt, G. F., M.A., British 
Museum 

Hoce, H. W.. M.A., Owens 


College, Manchester 
Jonas, Rev. C. H. W., MA., 
Queens’ College, Cambridge 
IU SECnER, Pro A, D.D., 
Marburg 


VOLUME 


HE 





Lazarus ; Nicodemus, 


Mantle; Mitre; Modin. 
Nadab and Abihu. 


Matthew ; Matthias. 
Number. 
Nadabath ; Prosclyte. 


Law and Justice; Marriage; 
Mourning Customs; Ne- 
thinim; New Moon; 
Palace ; Passover ; Pente- 
cost. 

Levites ; Priest. 

Persia, 


Nahum. 
Oath; Pavement. 


Lamentations 
Lovingkindness ; 


(Book) ; 


Rear Zsolt, Prof. E., D. D., Halle 
! KENNEDY, Rev. Prof. A. R.S., 


D. D., Edinburgh 
KosTERS, the late Prof. W. H., 
D. D., Leyden 
M'LEAN, N., DALA., 
College, Cambridge 


Christ's 


| MANEN, Prof. W. C. van, D.D., 


Mel- | 


chizedck; Mephibosheth; | 
Micah; Mizraim; Moses; | 


Name; Nazareth; Nebo 
(Mt); Negeb; Nephi- 
Hm; Nimrod; Ophir; 
Paradise ; Plagues, The 
Ten; Prayer; Prophetic 


Literature ; Psalins 
(Book). 

Peter (Epistles of). 

Lamp; Lion; Locust; 





Leyden 


MARTI, Prof. K., D.D., Bern 

MEYER, Prof. Ed., Halle . R 

MooRE, Rev. Pres. G. F., D.D., 
Andover 


MLLER, Prof. W. 
delphia 

Myreks, J. L., M.A., Magdalen 
College, Oxford 


NESTLE, Eb., D.D., Maulbronn, 
Wiirtemberg 

NOLDEKE, Prof. Theodor, Strass- 
burg 


PATERSON, A. C.. M.A. 

PEARSON, H Hic Aca 
Royal Gardens, Kew 

Pysciius, N G formerly. of 
British Museum 


M., Phila- 


Ne, 


PRINCE, J Erol ©). Da Ph.Ds, 
New York 
ROBINSON, Rev. J. A., D.D., 


Canon of Westminster 


SCUMIEDEL, Prof. P. W., D.D., 


Manna; Mantle; Massah | 


and Meribah ; 

Phinchas. 
Leprosy ; Medicine. 
Magic. 


Mitre ; 


Lord's Day; Mercy Seat ; 
Papyri. 
Mesha. 


Poetical Literature. 
Purim. 


Olives, Mount of. 

Law Literature; Names ; 
Pillar of Cloud and Fire. 

Onias; Prophetic Litera- 
ture. 

Paul. 


Penny. 
Manasseh ; Naphtali. 
Nebuchadrezzar ; Ninevch ; 


Purim. 
Logos; Mystery; Parables. 


Ziirich 

SHIPLEY, «A. E., MA. Christ's 
College, Cambridge 

SĒsıtu, Rev. Prof. G. A., D.D., 
Glasgow 

SMITH, the late Prof. W. Robert- 
son, D.D. 


Socin, the late Prof. A., Leipsic. 


THnISELTON -DYER, Sir W. T., 
K.C. M.G., F. R.S., Director, 
Royal Gardens, Kew 

TiELE, the late Prof. C. P., D.D., 
Leyden 

TORREY, Prof. Charles C., Ph. D., 
Andover 

Toy, Prof. C. H., D.D., Harvard 

USENER, Prof. H., Bonn . 


VoLz, Herr Repetent Paul, 
Tübingen 

WELLHAUSEN, Prof. Julius, D. D., 
Göttingen 


WINCKLER, H., Ph.D., Berlin . 

WoopHovusE, Prof. W. J., M.A., 
Sydney 

ZIMMERN, Prof. H., Leipsic . 


Messiah ; Names. 

Leaven; Meals; 
Sth. Oe 

Nehemiah. 


Milk ; 


Linen ; Manna. 


Old - Christian Literature ; 
Paul; Philemon (Epistle 
to); Philippians (Ep.). 

Month. 

Phoenicia. 

Leviticus; Massebah ; Mo- 
lech; Nature Worship; 
Numbers (Book) ; Philis- 
tines. 

Nile; No; Noph; Pharaoh; 
Phinehas ; Pithom. 

Pottery. 


Lord's Prayer ; Mammon. 


Midian ; Names. 


Poor. 
Palestine (flora). 


Pul. 


Music. 


Presbyter; Prophet (New 
Testament). 


Luke; Lysanias; Mark; 
Mary; Ministry ; Philip. 

Lion; Locust; Palestine 
(fauna). 

Moab; Ptolemais. 


Lamentations (Book); Le- 
vites; Malachi; Messiah ; 
Micah; Nazirite; Oba- 
diah (Book); Priest; Pro- 
selyte ; Psalms (Book). 

Lebanon; Mesopotamia ; 
Palestine. 

Ladanum. 


Persia. 


Maccabees (Family) ; Mac- 
cabees (Books) ; Malachi. 

Proverbs. 

Nativity. 

Prophetic Literature. 


Moab. 


Mesopotamia. 

Lycaonia ; Pergamos ; 
Phrygia ; Pontus. 

Magic. 


ENCYCLOPAIDIA BIBLICA 


L 


LAADAH (aay), § 35; perhaps abbrev. from TON 
‘El passes by’; cp ELADAH), a Judahite; 1 Ch. 42r (uaĝað 
[B], aaða [A], Aadye [L]). For a probable solution of the. pro- 
blem of ‘ Laadah,’ see LECAH. 

LAADAN (190), 1 Ch.726 237 Z. 2621 AV, RV 
LADAN (g.v. ). 


LABAN (29; AdBan [ADEL]), son of Nahor 
(Gen. 295 J; cp 2447, where ‘ Bethuel, son of,’ should 
be omitted as an interpolation). He was also brother 
of Rebekah (2429), and became father of Leah and 
Rachel (chap. 29), and of several sons (3035 81x); he 
was therefore uncle and father-in-law of Jacob. Aecord- 
ing to P (2520) he was, like Bethuel, ‘an Arameaan’ 
(ax, EV ‘a Syrian’); but P does not mean to deny 


that he was a Nahorite ; ‘ Mileah’ and ‘Aram’ are both 
probably corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and the northern 
Jerahmeelites dwelt at ‘the city of Nahor.’ It is in 
fact here that the tradition given by J places the home 
of Laban (2410 27 43); the God of Laban, too, is called 
by E the ‘God of Nahor’ (3153). Elsewhere (see 
NAHOR) it is suggested that ‘ Nahor’ is most probably 
miswritten for ‘ Hauran’ ; very possibly J and E had 
before them corrupt versions of the traditional narrative. 

It would be unfair to criticise the character of Laban 
as if he were a historical individual; we can only ven- 
ture to infer that the later Israelites criticised the char- 
acter of the Aramzeans very unfavourably. It is 
essential, however, to notice the religious difference 
between Laban and Jacob; note especially the incident 
with the teraphim (Gen. 8130; cp 352, and see TERA- 
PHIM). Since Laban—z.e., the Laban-tribe—resides 
in or near a city of Hauran it is archzeologically 
important to try to clear up the name. A very similar 
name, LIBNI [g.v.], is given in Ex. 617 Nu. 318 to a 
son of Gershon, son of Levi; in 1 Ch. 617, however, 
Libni'’s father is called Gershom. Now, Gershom 
(=Gershon) is a ‘Jerahmeelite’ name. Gershom in 
Ex. 222 is the son of Moshe (Moses), who was the son 
of Amram (Ex. 6 20, P); Amram, like Abram, contains 
in our view an abbreviation of the name Jerahmeel. Levi 
too is claimed elsewhere (LEVI, 1) as a Jerahmeelite 
name; it corresponds to Leah, which is explained 
elsewhere (LEAH) as a fragment of a feminine form of 
Jerahmeel. The natural inference, if these data be 
granted, is that Laban and Libni are both connected 
with Leah and Levi ; 125, Laban, may be from md, and 
Libni may be a further development of 735. 

Hence the Levi-tribe was at one time viewed as the equal of 
the Jacob-tribe, thongh afterwards it had to accept an inferior, 


dependent position. It thus becomes unnecessary to combine 
Laban with an Assyrian god Laban (cp [du] /ibitti, ‘god of 





1 Similarly the references to Bethuel in Gen, 2415 24 50 (J) are 
to be viewed as interpolations. See Mez, Gesch. d. St. Harran, 
197. and Dillmann’s Genesis. In Gen. 22 20-23 (J) the list should 
end with ‘and Laban and Rebekah.’ 
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brickwork,’ XB 32 100) mentioned by Delitzsch and Sayce 
(47766, Lect. 249, n. 3), or with the Lapana (probably Helbon) 
of Am, Tab. 139 35 37, or to regard the name as originally a 
title of the Harranian moon-god (Schr. XA 7(2) on Gen. 27 433 
Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 298; cp Goldziher, //eb. Alyth. 158; Wi. 
Gf 257). Gunkel (Gex. 292) finds the Laban legend free from 
mythology ; on the other side, see Winckler, of. cit. 
T: K. C. 

LABAN (39; AOBON [BAFL]}, an unknown locality 
(Dt. 11); perhaps the same as LIBNAH (2, g.v.). Cp 
WANDERINGS, § Io. 


LABANA (AaBana [BA]), 1 Esd. 529 = Neh.7 48, 
LEBANA. 


LABOUR (23", Gen. 3142; OY, Dt. 267), Labourer 
(EpraTtHc, Mt.937). See SLAVERY. The use of ‘labour’ 
for ‘fruit of labour’ (e.g., Hab. 317) is one of the most 
questionable Hebraisms of the EV, 


LACEDAEMONIANS (Aakedaimonion [AV], Aa- 
Kal. [A]; see Swete, ad loc. and App.), mentioned 
only in 2 Macc. 59; elsewhere always ‘Spartans’ 
(cTrapTiatat) is used. See JASON, 2 (end), SPARTA. 

The Jews claimed kinship with the Lacedamonians (see 
SPARTA for diplomatic relations between the two peoples about 
300 B.C. and r45 B.c.). For the presence of Jews in Sparta, we 
may compare 1 Macc. 1523, and in the Peloponnese generally, 
Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 36. 

LACHISH (wind ; Aayeic [BAL, etc.]). A city in 
the Shéphélah (Josh. 1539, naxns [B*A], Aa. [Bəł super- 

P scr. A]). Its king, with four other Amorite 
1. History. ee ee aa by Joshua at Gibeon 
(Josh. 103-15; cp GIBEON, § 1, MAKKEDAH); on the 
fate of the city and its population, see Josh. 1031 f. It 
seems to have been a ‘chariot-city’ (Mic. 113; cp IK: 
919 and BETH-MARCABOTH). ‘The Chronicler speaks of 
its fortification by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 119). Amiaziah fled 
thither from a conspiracy (2 K. 1419; see AMAZIAH, 
1). Sennacherib besieged and took the place on his 
expedition against Egypt, and sett the Rabshakeh 
thence to Jerusalem (2 K. 1814, 17, cp 198; Is. 362 
Aalx|ys [T], cp 378 [om. NAOQ]). Lachish was one of 
the two last ‘ fenced cities’ to be captured by Nebuchad- 
rezzar's army (Jer. 347). It is mentioned in a list of 
cities in Nehemiah (1130); but on critical grounds we 
cannot assume that Jews really dwelt there m the period 
referred to (see EZRA ii., § 5, n. 3). Prof. Petrie’s infcr- 
ences from his excavations entirely bear out this opinion 
—viz., that, ‘after the return of the Jews Lachish appears 
to have been hardly reoccupied’ (Zell el-Hesy, 29). 

In Mic.113 Lachish is called ‘the beginning of sin for the 
daughter (7.¢., people) of Zion.’ Possibly some heathen Philis- 


tine rites (cp Is. 26) had been introduced at Lachish, and 
spread thence to Jerusalem. The play on the name of Lachtsh 


is obscure. Read perhaps onf maz ‘pm, ‘Make ready 
chariot horses’;1 cp Ass. narkabâte rakisu, ‘ chariot-horses,’ 

1 See Ges.-Buhl, s.v. pnn; and, for the rest, Che. JOR 
10576 /. (1898). MT is rendered in RV, ‘ Bind the chariot tothe 
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Del. Ass. HWB 622; rakis and dikish produce an assonance, 
The people of Lachish have good cause to flee, for they are 
partners in the sins of Jerusalem. 

The antiquity of Lachish ts proved by the references 
to it in some of the Amarna tablets (15th cent. B.C. ). 
Zimrida (cp ZIMRI) was prince of the city under the 
Egyptian king Amen-hotep IV. Efforts were made to 
shake his allegiance to ISgypt; but he handed over the 
man who had tried to seduce him to an Egyptian official. 
Soon after, however, Lachish rebelled against him ; the 
fate of Zimrida remains uncertain. 

See Am. Tab. 217, 219, 181, and Peiser, OLZ, 15th Jan. 1899. 
Max Müller, however (OZLZ, 15th March 1899), finds some 
difficulties in the situation supposed by Peiser. No. 219 is the 
famous tablet found at Tell el-lIesy (see helow, § 2) and included 
by Winckler in his edition of the Amarna Tablets. 

There is also in the British Museum a bas-relief (found at 
Kuyunjik) with this inscription, according to Winckler, ‘Sen- 
nacherib, king of the world, king of Assyria, took his seat on 
the throne, and the captives from Lachish marched up before 
him’! (Textbuch, 37). This confirms the inference froin 2 K. 
198 that Sennachertb’s siege of Lachish was successful. 

Eusebius and Jerome place the site of Lachish 7 R.m. 
S. of Eleutheropolis, towards the Darom (OS 2749 

: 13522). This does not agree with the 

2. Site. Lic eal 

position of Umm Lakis, which most recent 
scholars have identified with Lachish, this place being 
W., not S., of Eleutheropolis. łn faet, its sole re- 
commendations consist in a very slight resemblance 
of its name to that of Lachish (k, not k, is the second 
consonant),? and in its being only three-quarters of an 
hour from ‘Ajlan (Eglon); cp Josh.1034. It presents, 
as Conder states, ‘only a few traces of ruins, two 
masonry cisterns, and a small, low mound’ ( PEFỌ, 1878, 
p. 20), On the gronnd of this apparent insignificance, 
Robinson long ago rejected it (BA 2389), adding that the 
mound of ‘Tell el-Hesy must certainly represent some 
important city; ‘a finer position could hardly be 
imagined.’ It was left for Conder, however, to point 
out that Lachish ought to be, and for Petrie virtually 
to prove that it was, the city which Tell el-Hesy repre- 
sents. ‘Fhe work of excavation was begun by Flinders 
Petrie in April 1890. A study of the walls and of the 
pottery of different levels led him to the conclusion that 
‘ the earliest dwellings are not later than the seventeenth 
century B.C., and the latest belong to the fifth century 
B.C.’ ' The great walls below the level of the ash-bed 
belong to the pre-Israelitish or Amorite times. The 
stones below the bed of ashes belong to the rude period 
of the Judges. ‘The ashes represent a desolation when 
the tell was used by alkali-burners. [Bliss accounts for 
the great bed of ashes differently.] The buildings 
above the ashes represent the cities of the various Jewish 
kings to the time of the Captivity." It was in the third 
city, in the stratum overspread by the ash-bed, that the 
cuneiform tablet was found ; other tablets must or may 
have been carried off by foes. 

Petrie identifies the Zed? with Lachish for three reasons. 

1. The position commands the only springs in the district, 
except those of Tell en-Nejileh (see EGLON ii.). . 

2. It corresponds sufficiently with the geographical deter- 
mination in the Onomtasticon, being only three miles farther from 


Eleutheropolis than Eusebius and Jerome say that Lachish was. 
3. It agrees with the situation represented on Sennacherib’s 


swift steed’; hut the first word (OQ) is, strictly, untranslatable, 


and w539 can hardly be used of a chariot-horse (see Horse, 
§§ 1,4). The order of the words ‘chariot’ and ‘swift steed’ 
is also scarcely possible; toalter it in the translation (G. A. Smith) 
is arbitrary. If, however, Prof. Smith's rendering might stand, 
his explanation would be at least plausihle. He sees an allusion 
to the Egyptian suhsidies of horses and chariots (in which the 
politicians put their trust), which would be received at Lachish, 
as being the last Judzean outpost towards Egypt. 

1 ‘Came forward into his presence’ (M‘Curdy, Hist. Props. 
Afon. 2 427). Cp Meinhold, Jesaja u. seine Zeit (1898), who 
also adopts Wi. s translation of Sallat maharsu etik. Bezold, 
however (X B2115), renders ‘ received the spoil of Lachish’; and 
Del. ‘ brought up before himself(7.¢., took a minute survey of) the 
spoil of Lachish’ (Ass. HIVB 159 a). 

2 So Robinson, According to Conder the name is pronounced 
Umm Lags. Sayce states that, after repeated inquiries of the 
fellahin, he assured himself (in 1881) that the name was Layjis; 
but Bliss confirms Conder’s statement; Umm Laggis is the 
form which he gives. 
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bas-relief, and the remains in the ¢e// permit a conception of 
the fortunes of the site which agrees with the data of history. 
F. J. Bliss took up Petrie’s work in March 1891. His general 
conclusion agrees with that of his predecessor ; the importance 
of the site is such that hardly any other identification appears 
possible. 

Whether Umm Lakis is really the site of a Jewish 
settlement which took the place of the old Lachish, is 
less certain. G. A. Smith (Twelve Prophets, 280 f.) 
has suggested that Umm Lakis may represent the 
ancient Elko, which, according to Epiphanius, was 
‘beyond Bét Gabré, of the tribe of Simeon’ (cp 
ELKOSHITE, c) The consonants are suitable; but 
we should not have expected the vocalisation Lakis. 
Conder has identified Umm Lakis with the Malagues of 
the Crusaders. ‘To the present writer the site of 
Lachish appears to be identified with virtual certainty by 
Petrie's brilliant investigation. Cp BRONZE, HONEY, 
POTTERY ; and, on the strategical importance of Lachish, 
see GASm. HG 234 f. 

See Flinders Petrie, Tek el-Flesy: a Memoir (1891); F. J. 
Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities; or Tell el-Hesy excavated 
(1898). For a fresh translation of the Lachish tablet see Peiser, 
OLZ, 15th Jan. 1899, and cp WMM, OZZ, 15th March 1899. 
W. Max Müller adheres to Umm Likis (in spite of the k) as the 
site of Lachish. le thinks the letter was addressed, not to the 
Egyplian grand vizier, but to a neighbour of Zimrida. The 
grounds for the prevalent view are not, however, discussed. 

Te K. C: 


LACUNUS, RV LACCUNUS (Aakkoynoc [BA], 
Bavatas ? [L]), the name of one of the sons of Addi in the list of 
those with foreign wives, 1 Esd. 931 (see Ezra i., § 5 end). If 
we compare |! Ezra 1030, we shall see that the name has arisen 
from the names ‘Chelal, Benaiah’ (s+33 $52), the final b of 
Chelal having been taken with the following name, and the 3 
read as a 3—2.é., 4°32. 


LADAN (JWÈ. § 38 ; Aadan (BL). 

xr. An Ephraimite, 1 Ch.726 RV, AV LAADAN (Aaééayv [B], 
xa@aav [A]); whose name appears in z. 20 as ELADAH (g.v.). 
See Eran, Ezerii., 3 and cp EPHRAIM i., § 12. 

2. RV, AV Laanan, a Gershonite name, 1 Ch. 237-9 (edav [B]. 
Aeaday [A], Aaa. [L]) 2621 (xadav [B once], Acô. twice Aaada [A], 
Aaaéavy [L]. See Linnt, 1. 

3. 1 Esd.537 AV, RV Daan. See DELAIAH, 4. 


LADANUM (0), 4¢, craxtH [ADEFL], RESINA), 
Gen. 37 25t (RV™8: MyRRU) 4311+ (EV MYRRH), is the 
name of a resin called by the Arabs /adhan or ddan} 
which was yielded by some species of Cistus. It was 
known to the Greeks as early as the times of Herodotus 
and Theophrastus by the names Ajdov, Addavoy, and 
Andavov, which are very closely allied to the Arabic 
name. 

Ladanum is described by Herodotus (3112) as particular! 
fragrant, though gathered from the beards of goals, on wich 
it is found sticking; similarly Dioscorides (1128). Tournefort, 
in modern times (/ eyage, 1 2g), has given a detailed description 
of the mode of obtaining /adanum. He relates that it is now 
gathered hy means of a Aadavatypiov or kind of flail? with 
which the plants are threshed. When these thongs are 
loaded with the fragrant and sticky resin, they are scraped 
with a knife; the substance is then rolled into a mass, 
in which state it is called /adanum or labdanum. WLadanum 
consists of resin and volatile oil, and is highly fragrant, and 
stimulant as a medicine, but is often adulterated with sand in 
commerce, The dadanus which is used in Europe is collected 
chiefly in the Greek isles, and also in continental Greece. It 
is yielded by species of the genus C7stus (especially by C. 
ereticus) which are known in this country by the name of Rock 
Rose; they are natives of the S. of Europe, the Mediterranean 
islands, and the N. of Africa. According to Tristram (# FP 
235) Palestinian ladanum is derived from Cistus villosus, L., 
which grows ‘in the hill districts E. and W. of Jordan,’ and is 
‘especially plentiful on Carmel.’ Cistus creticus, which is only 
a variety of this and distinguished by its viscidity, is ‘the 
common form on the southern hills.’ [Fonck thinks of the Cistus 
saluifolius, which is also plentiful on Carmel, for the ladanum ; 
but H. Christ (2DP!" 65 7 [1899]) questions this identification. } 


Ladanum is said by Pliny, as it was long before said by 
Herodotus, to be a product of Arabia, though this has not 
been proved to be the case in modern times. Enough, 
however, has been adduced to show that /adanum was 
known to, and esteemed by, the ancients ; and, as it is 


1 According to Mordtmann and Müller (Saé. Denk. 84) the 
lidhan is the proper Arabic form derived from Persian. 

2 Specimens of the implement can be seen in the Museum at 
Kew (Crete and Cyprus). 
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stated to have been a product of Syria, it was very 
likely to have been sent to Egypt both as a present and 
as merchandise. The word /ddam is found in the in- 
scription on a S. Arabian censer (Sad. Denk. 84), and 
in Assyrian in the list of objects received as tribute from 
Damascus by Tiglath-Pileser II]. (A"4 7) 151,18). The 
biblical narrative (J) shows that »> was some precious 
gum produced in Canaan or at least in Gilead. 

See Royle’s article ‘ Lot’ in Kitto’s Bibl. Cycl., on which this 
article is mainly based. N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


LADDER (DPD; kAimaz) Gen. 28124. ‘The render- 


ing ‘ladder’ is unfortunate; a ‘flight of steps’ is meant accord- 
ing to most scholars. Cp BETHEL, § 2. Probably, however, 


nyyD, ‘ascent’ is the right reading (adapt suffixes accordingly), 
cp Neh. 3 15 1237 (B xAtuaxes = myn). So Che. See STAIRS, 4. 

The classical use of the term ‘ladder’ in topography (cp 
Paus. viii. 64 and see Frazer's note) is exemplified in The 
Ladder of Tyrus, RV... oF TYRE (KAIMAKOC TYpOY 
[ANV]), 1 Maec. 1159, the northern limit of the region 
over which Simon the Maccabee was made commandant 
(orparnyés) by Antiochus VI., son of Balas. Josephus 
{BJ ii. 102) defines it as a high mountain roo stadia N. 
from Ptolemais. It is the steep and lofty headland now 
known as the Ras en-Nakiirah—‘ the natural barrier 
between Phoenicia and Palestine’ (Stanley). True, we 
should have expected the title to have been rather given 
to the Ads el-abyad, the Promontorium album of Pliny. 
Regarded from the S., however, the RAs en-Naktrah, 
which Neubauer (Géogr. 39) identifies with the xobdio 
ss by of the Talmud, may have presented itself as the 
end of the Lebanon and the barrier of Tyre. 


LAEL byb, §$ 22, 37,! ‘[belonging] to God’; or, 
the form having no sure parallel in Hebrew, read ‘ Joel,’ 


see GENEALOGIES i., § 7, col. 1664, no. 3), a Gershon- 


ite, Nu. 324 (AAHA [BAF], AaoyHA [L]). 

Gray (MPN 207) quotes the parallel of LEMUEL in Prov. 311, 
and, as more remotely analogous, BESODEIAH and possibly 
BEzALEEL. All these names, however, are liable to grave sus- 

icion. Ndldeke, indeed, has shown that there were such 
an names as Lael (in later times?), but not that MT is 
PRSC: 


LAHAD (ine), b. JAHATH (7,1) a clanol Judah; 
1 Ch.42f (Aaae@ [B], AafaJA [AL]), Jerahmeelite, to 
judge from the names (Che. ). 

LAHAL-ROI (‘N59 [MNa]), Gen. 2462 25ir AV, 
RV BEER-LAHAI-ROI (g.v. ). 

LAHMAS (onb; maxec [B], Aamac [A], Aam- 
mac [L]), Josh. 1540 RV™E, or, aceording to many 
MSS, Lahmam (D199), as in EV. A town in the low- 
land of Judah, perhaps the modern e/-Lahkm, 24 m. S. 
from Eleutheropolis (Bét Jibrin). 


LAHMI anb; càemee [B], Aeemei [A], AoomI 
[L]), ‘brother of Goliath’ (1 Ch. 205+). See ELHANAN, 
§ 2. 


correct in its reading. 


PAEH 10O: haca PAL]. the ofiginal name 
of the northern frontier-city DAN (g.v.), Judg. 187 14 


27 29 (LoyAamJaic [B}, adeic [A]) Another form 
(probably) is Lesham (see LESHEM). In the list of 
Thotmes III. it perhaps appears as Liusa (Mariette, 
Brugsch, etc.). On the narrative in Judg. 18 see JUDGES 
(Book), § 12. 

Winckler (GZ 263 7) endeavours to show that the foundation 
of Dan is related not only in Josh. 19 47 and Judg. 18, but also 
in Judg. 122-26. The city ‘in the land of the Hittites’ called 
Luz (‘unto this day’) must have been Dan; the statement that 
it was called Luz involves a confusion between the name of 
the sanctuary (properly an appellative meaning ‘asylum ’—see 
Luz) and that of the city. Winckler also suggests that Laish 
and Leshem really mean ‘there is not’ and ‘nameless’ respec- 
tively, in allusion to the destruction of the old city by the 
Danites. It may be more natural to suppose that here, too, 
there is an early writer's misunderstanding, and that Laish 
ee 

1 Cp Néld., ‘Verwandtschaftsnamen als Personennamen’ in 
ee zur semitischen Onomatologie’ (WZK Al 6 314 
1892)). 
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(whence Leshem) is acorruption of Luz, or of a name from which 
Luz is corrupted. 


2. Is.1030. See LAISHAH. Take C: 


LAISH (0%, as if ' lion,’ § 68; in 2 S. 315 WÒ Kt), 
evidently a short form of Laishah (Shalishah). See 
LAISNAH, Parri. The name occurs in 1 S. 2544 (some 
MSS have Kt. rhb; apes [B], Nous [A], iwas [L]); and 
in 2 S. 315 (ceAAns [B], aes [A], ceciu [L, for which, 
see BAHURIM, n. 1)). 


LAISHAH (wad, Aaica [QE], of which enca[BA] 
is a corruption: Aeic [Theod.], Aaic [Symm. et forte 
Aq. J), a place in Benjamin near Gallim (?) and Anathoth 
(Is. 1030} RV, AV ‘unto Laish’). Aceording to Conder 
(PEFQ, 1875, p. 183) and Van Kasteren (ZDPV 
13100 f.) it is the modern e/-‘/sdwiyeh, a small village 
on the E. slope of a mountain to the NNE. of the 
Mount of Olives, less than an hour's walk from the 
neighbouring village of ‘Anata. The site still shows 
traces of high antiquity (Guérin, Judée, 380 f.; Gray 
Hill, PE FQ, 1899, pp. 45-47). It is doubtful, however, 
whether we can trust the name Laishah any more than 
GALLIM [g.v.]. Both ‘ Laishah’ and ‘ Laish’ are pro- 
bably distortions of SHALIsuAn [g.v.], the name of 
the district in which ‘ Gibeah of Sha’tl' (rather ‘ Gibeah 
of Shalishah'), mentioned just before (see v. 29), was 
situated. For another possible corruption of the 
same name see MERAB, MEPHIBOSHETH. Cp further 
SHECHEM. 

Grove (Smith, D&()), s.v.) suspects the identity of Laishah 


and the Eleasa of 1 Macc. 95 (aAaca [A], eà. [NV]), where Vg. 
gives Laisa, while Halévy (Kohut Mem. Semitic Studies, 241 J) 
identifies Laishah with CHEPHIRAH [¢.v.], both names, accord- 
ing to him, meaning ‘lion-town.’ T.K. C. 


LAKUM, RV Lakkum (DP? ; AwAam [B], akpoy 
[A], Aakoym [L]), an unidentified town in Naphtali 
(Josh. 1933). 


LAMB (mty, seh, Gen. 227 f. etc. ; 3na kések, Lev. 
435 etc. ; tan, kébes, Lev. 1412 etc.). 
CATTLE, § 2. 

For Gen. 33 19 (Hop, AVmg. ‘lamb’), see KESITAH. 


LAMECH (7122), Gen. 418-24. See CAINITES, § 8 f, 
SETHITES., 


LAMENTATION. lamentations for great calamities, 
especially for deaths, held an important place among the 
customs of the Israelites. We may 
regard these lamentations in different 
aspects, according as they are private or publie, non- 
literary or literary. The origin of lamentation is a 
simple cry or wail, and even when art had elaborated 
new kinds of lamentation in which musical instruments 
played a part, the simple cry was a necessary accom- 
paniment—such a cry as the prolonged wé/i, ‘woe is 
me,’ still customary in Syria, with which ’o¢ /z, Ade 
ahi, hit addon, ‘ah, me,’ ‘ah, my brother,’ ‘ah, lord,’ 
in 2K. 937 (@"), r K. 1330 Jer.2218 345 may be 
compared. ‘This is what is primarily meant by the 
nehi (m); cp vyvia, and see BDB)—i.e., ‘wailing’ 
(EV)—of Jer. 910 [9] 18-20 [17-19] 8115 Am. 516 Mic. 
24)t. The heart-rending wé/z, however, is not the only 
expression of woe; songs in measured verse and with 
musical accompaniment are chanted by the professional 
mourning women of Syria, and so it was in Palestine 
of old (cp MOURNING CusToMS, § 1). We may pre- 
sume that public lamentations were on the same model. 
Pinches? (Smith's DB 298 4) has translated a Baby- 
lonian hymn, ' probably prehistoric,’ which, at any rate 
in a wide sense, may be ealled an elegy (like the 
‘Lamentations’). For a dirge in the stricter sense we 
can go to the twelfth tablet of the Gilgameš epice, where 
we find the lament of Gilgameš over the dead hero 
Eabani (cp CREATION, § 20, n. 4; JOB, § 4). 

1 The term is used here rather widely. 


2 Cp BOR, Dec. 1886, pp. 22%; Halévy, RP 11 160. 
also been compared with Ps. 79 (Che. Ps.(1) 223). 
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Thou takest no part in the noble feast ; to the assembly they 
call thee not; thou liftest not the bow from the ground; what 
is hit by the bow is not for thee ; thy hand grasps not the club 
and strikes not the prey, nor stretches thy foeman dead on the 
earth. The wife thou lovest thou kissest not; the wife thou 
hatest thou strikest not. The child thou lovest thou kissest 
not; the child thou hatest thou sirikest not. The might of the 
earth has swallowed thee. O Darkness, Darkness, Mother 
Darkness! thou enfoldest him like a mantle; like a deep well 
thou enclosest him !’1 

The result of the crying and lamenting of Gilgameš 
was that Ea-bani's spirit, after holding intercourse with 
Gilgameš, was transferred from the dark world of the 
shades to the land of the blessed. Wailing, it would 
seem, had an object, apart from that of relieving the 
feelings of the mourners, and tn this case it was to effect 
an improvement in the lot of the dead. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it may once have been intended as an attempt to 
influence the supernatural powers, and to bring baek 
the departed tenant of the body ;? for this we may 
compare the familiar Arabie mourning phrase addressed 
to the dead, ' Depart not.’ At the same time there is 
a considerable mass of evidence that suggests a very 
different object—viz., to drive away the spirits of the 
dead lest they should harm the living.’ 

The most trustworthy specimen of an ancient Hebrew 
dirge is David's lament over Abner (25.333 7; see 

2. OT ABNER). Whether the reported lamen- 

S s tation over Saul and Jonathan (2 S. 117- 

p * 27) can safely be classed with this, or 
whether it is not rather a literary produet of the post- 
exilic age, is becoming somewhat doubtful (see JASHER, 
Book oF, § 2). At any rate, in Am. 5:1 we have a 
beautiful specimen of a new class of elegy—the pro- 
phetie :— 

Prostrate is fallen to rise no more | the virgin Israel ; 

There she lies stretched on the ground ; | no one raises her up. 
Jeremiah (3822) represents the women of the house of 
the king of Judah (Zedekiah) as singing a dirge contain- 
ing these words, 


Misled thou wast and overpowered | by thy bosom friends ; 
Thy feet sank in the mire, | but those remained behind. 


Other specimens of prophetic dirge-poetry will be found 
in Jer. 919 2r 22[18 20 21]. The prophet, however, who, 
more than any other, delights in elegy, is Ezekiel (see 
Ezek. 19 2617 272 32 2812 322 ep also 3218), and among 
the many passages of ‘limping verse’ in the later por- 
tions of Isaiah there are some (e.g., ls. 1446-21) that 
bear an elegiac character. 

The little elegy in Am. 51 helps us to understand 
the Lamentations wrongly ascribed to Jeremiah. ‘The 
death which the singers of these poems lamented was 
that of the Jewish nation (ep Jer. 919 [18] Ezek. 19), and 
as early as the time of Amos this form of speech was in 
use. As Robertson Smith has said, ‘ the agonies of the 
nation’s last desperate struggle took a form modelled on 
the death-wail sung by ‘’cunning women” (Jer. 917) 
and by poets '‘ skilful of lamentation ” (Am. 516) at the 
wake (53x) of the illustrious dead.’ + 


The researches of Budde leave no doubt that one 
of the metres specially used in dirges was that of 
the so-called ' limping verse,’ in which ‘the 
3. Metre. uniformly undulating movement which is 
the usual characteristic of Hebrew poetry, is changed to 
a peculiar and limping metre.’ 3 
In the Psalter the ‘limping verse’ is often found ; 
but there is only a single passage in which, Budde 
thinks, it is used for the purpose of lamentation. This 
is Ps. 1374-9; but it is questionable whether Budde’s 
view is correct ; and still more doubtful is it whether the 


1 Translated from Haupt’s German version by Ragozin, 
es 313 % (1891); but cp Jeremias, /2dubar- Nimrod, 
41 (1891). 

2 Cp Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult, 55. 

3 Cp WRS Rel. Sem.(2), 100, n. 23 Griineisen, AAnencultus, 
too. Cp the strange anecdote given in We. Ar. Heid. 161 (the 
cattle killed that their lowing might add to the noise of the 
lamentations). 

4 EBM, art. ‘ Lamentations, Book of.’ 

5 Budde, Mew World, March 1893. 
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use of what this able critic calls the elegiae metre can 
be taken to prove the early exilic date of this remark- 
able song (see PSALMS, § 28, ix.). 

The term Kinah-metre for the so-called ‘limping verse’ 
is convenient. We cannot, however, regard the theory 
that it is primarily elegiac as proved. Budde’s attempt 
to explain why it is not used in David's famous elegy 
(ZA TW 245)—viz., that this elegy had a private 
eharaeter—is far from convincing ; and even apart from 
this it is hazardous to assert that because some early 
elegiac passages are in the 'Kinah metre,’ the metre 
must therefore have been reserved originally for elegiae 
poetry. See Minocchi, Le Lamenitaziunt, 36. 

Wetzstein’s description of the funeral ceremonies in modern 
Syria will be found in Bastian's 224. f. Ethnologie, 1873. See 
also Budde's essays ‘Die hebraische Leichenklage,’ 7D/’s” 
6180 7, and ‘The Folk-song of Israel,’ New World, March 
1893; Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 604 f. 658 660. On the 
professional ‘mourning women’ see A/(?), 278; Trumbull, 
Studies in Oriental Life, 153; Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, 1251. Cp further POETICAL LITERATURE. 

Tic, 
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Chap. 4 (§ 5); its date § 8). 
Chap. 5 (§ 6); its date (§ 7). 
Traditional authorship (§ 12). 


External characteristics (§ 1). 
Chap. 1 (§ 2); its date (§ 10). 
Chap. 2 (§ 3); its date (§ 9). 
Chap. 3 (§ 4); its date (§ 11). Bibliography ($ 13). 

In Hebrew Bibles the Book of Lamentations bears 
the superscription MI'N, ‘Ah how!’ (ep lı 21 41). 
The Talmud, however, and Jewish 
writers in general eall it msp, At20th 
(i.e., ‘elegies’ or 'dirges'), which is 
the Hebrew title known to Jerome in his Prologus 
Galeatus (/eremitas cum Cinoth, id est, Lamentalionibus 
suis). G's title is Opjvo. A fuller title, assigning the 
book to Jeremiah, is found in Pesh. and in some MSS 
of G—e.g., in BN, but not in A and B*—and in @ 
and Pesh. Lamentations is attached to the Book of 
Jeremiah (Baruch intervening in the former version). 
At the same time BN have the introductory verse assign- 
ing at any rate chap. 1 to Jeremiah. It is a mistake 
to suppose that this arrangement of Lamentations is 
original, the scheme which accommodates the number 
of the saered books to the number of the twenty-two 
Hebrew letters being self-evidently artificial, and the 
evidence that this arrangement (adopted by Jos.) had 
an established place among the Jews of Palestine being 
scanty and preearious. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
translation of Lamentations in ©, which agrees pretty 
closely with our Hebrew text, cannot be by the same 
hand as the translation of the Book of Jeremiah. 

The poems which make up the book are five, and 
the first four are alphabetical aerostics — successive 
stanzas (each consisting, in chap. 3, of three verses, 
elsewhere of one verse) beginning with successive letters 
of the alphabet. The last poem (chap. 5) has twenty- 
two stanzas, like chaps. 1-4, but is not an aecrostie. 


{In chaps. 2-4, however, by an irregularity, the »-stanza 
precedes the y-stanza. The sense shows that this is not due to 
a transposition of the original order of the stanzas, whilst the 
fact that the same irregularity occurs three times makes it plain 
that the deviation from the common order rests on a variation in 
the order of the alphabet as used by the author (cp WRITING). 
According to Bickell, Cheyne, and Duhm, the same irregularity 
occurs in the true text of Ps. 9-10 (an acrostic poem), and nota few 
critics (including Bickell, Baethgen, König, and Duhm) find it in 
that of Ps. 34. It is perhaps better, however, to prefix D'p’qs to 


v. 18 (as Street long ago suggested), and to omit m (Che. 
Ps.(*)). Another case of want of uniformily concerns the use of 
ser and w relativum. In Lam. 1 only Wx occurs (vv. 7 12); in 


1. External 
characteristics. 








1 In 1882, when Robertson Smith printed the article ‘ Lamen- 
tations’ in FB(9), it was hardly possible to give more than the 
vaguest determination of the date of the Lamentations. Budde, 
whose commentary (1898) marks our entrance on a fresh critical 
stage, is naturally more definite in his conclusions; the present 
writer has relained all that he could of Rohertson Smith’s work, 
in order to recognise the continuity of criticism. Some of the 
retained paragraphs, as being specially distinctive, have been 
marked with signs of quolation. This does not apply to trans- 
lations from the Hebrew. 
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Lam. 2 Wx inv. 17, w in vv. 15; in Lam.3 neither 99x nor 
w; in Lam.4 and 5 only y (49518). The observation is 
Konig’s (£772. 420). 

The metre of the first four poems differs from that of 
the fifth, The metre of the fifth poem consists of 
ordinary three-toned lines; the metre of the first four 
poems is in the so-called ‘limping verse,’ which, being 
specially, though not exclusively, used for elegies, is 
commonly called the Kinah metre (first fully made out 
by Budde !). To speak of fve Lamentations is incorrect. 
lt is only chaps. 1 2 and 4 that are properly dirges, as 
referring to a deatii—-the death of the Jewish nation 
(see LAMENTATION, § 2). These are highly elaborate 
and artificial poems in which every element of pity and 
terror which the subject supplies is brought forward 
with conscious art to stir the minds of the hearers. In 
their present form they appear to be rather late works ; 
but they may perhaps have embedded in them phrases 
of earlier elegies? such as were uscd liturgically in the 
fifth month (Ab) in Zechariah's time (Zech. 7 5), and of 
course earlier, to conimennorate the fall of the temple.’ 
To suppose that our AZvzvth were already composed 
when Zechariah gave his decision to the deputation 
(Zech. 73) is hardly consistent with the evidence. Let 
us now consider their contents. 

‘The first elegy commences with a picture of the 
distress of Zion during and after the siege (11-11) ; 
1 Jerusalem, or the people of Judah, being 

* figured as a widowed and dishonoured 
princess. Then, in the latter half of the poem she 
herself takes up the lamentation, describes her grievous 
sorrow, confesses the righteousness of Yahwe's anger, 
and invokes retribution on her enemies.’ In a carefully 
restored text, it is seen to be a beautiful, though 
monotonous, composition in elegiac metre. 

In v.6 MT is correct. By turning ory, ‘harts, into 
DYN, ‘rams,’ @ spoils the figure. Verse 7 is grievously cor- 
rupt both in MT and in @. Read in the first stichus, yq> 3 
TakIT 72 ; between %9) and Dp is a collection of variants, 


2. Lam. 


all corruptions of ‘20752. In the last hemistich read, ANN, 
In v.ro MT is rough; read ‘Zion (Ps) 
spreadeth forth her hands becanse of her pleasant things’ 
(Bickell). Inv. 14, for 1i73 read TPY3; in ag read ‘37407 CTR. 
On v. 19 see Budde. 


‘her desolation.’ 


‘In the second chapter the desolation of the city and 
the horrors of the siege are again rehearsed and made 

a Pam. 2 more bitter by allusion to the joy of the 
; "=" “enemies of Israel, khe cause of the 
calamity is national sin, which false prophets failed to 
denounce while repentance was still possible, and now no 
hope remains save in tears and supplication to stir the 
compassion of Yahwe for the terrible fate of his 
people.” The structure is the same as in chap. 1, 
except that » introduces the 16th, y the 17th verse as 
in chaps. 3 and 4. There is more vivid presentation, 
more dramatic life, more connection and progress of 
thought ; but the religious element is less pervasive. 

These are among the blemishes which need removal. In the 
very first verse ‘covers (imperf.) with a cloud’ (St) is an im- 
possible word (note Pasek after iN). Probably we should 


read 37, ‘put to shame’; Y and w are easily confounded. 


In v. 26 both AV and RV overlook the metrical structure. The 
rendering of MT should be ‘He hath brought to the ground, 
hath profaned the kingdom, and its princes.’ The first verb, 
however, is unsnitahle, and the combination ‘kingdom and 


princes’ is unnatural. Read 73909 33, ‘the royal crown’ (cp 
mass sn3, Esth. 1 rr, etc.), and all becomes plain. 


4 6 7 8 have given much trouble, but are not incurable. 
(see Crit, Bid.) : 


Verses 
Read 





1 For translated specimens see below. See also LAMENTA- 
TION, POETICAL LITERATURE. 

2 Just so, phrases of earlier psalms may conceivably have 
passed into some of the existing late psalms. Proof and dis- 
proof are alike impossible. 

3 On the oth day of Ah this event is still celebrated by the 
synagogue. See Mas. Sipherim, chap. 18, and the notes in 
Müller's edition (1878). 
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‘ Foe-like, he hath bent his bow, | his arrows he prepareth ; 
He slaughtereth and killeth the children, | the delights of the 


eye, 
In the tent of Zion he hath poured out | his wrath like fire,’ 


‘And he hath smitten to pieces his dwelling with an axe, | hath 
destroyed his sanctuary, 

Yahwé hath brought low in Zion | ruler and judge, 

And rejected in the fury of his anger | king and priest.’ 


‘ Yahwè hath rejected his altar, | hath cast down his sanctuary, 

He i delivered into the hand of the foe | all her precious 
things, 

Terrible nations stretch out the line | in Yahwè’s house.’ 


‘Yahwe purposeth to destroy | the precious things of Zion, 
He hath not kept his hand from annihilating [all her palaces]. 
He hath annihilated bulwark and wall, | together they languish.’ 
In v. 12 MT makes the little children call out for ‘corn and 
wine’ (7% ji a doubly impossible phrase), and, in v. 18 
(according to EV), it reads ‘ Their heart cried unto the Lord, O 
wall of the daughter of Zion.' Clearly wrong, and, v. 18 
especially, not to be superficially dealt with. Verse 12 can be 
restored with certainty; there is no question asked, and 
therefore no answer is returned. Read, ‘They say to their 
mothers, Wo unto us! for our life goes.’ Verse 18 should 
probably be read as follows: 

Cry out because of Jerusalem’s disgrace, | Zion’s insult, 

Let tears run down like a torrent | day and night, 

Give thyself no pause, | let not the apple of thine eye cease. 


‘The third elegy [if we may call it such] takes a 
personal turn, and describes the affliction of the 
eu ais individual Israelite, or of the nation under 
i D the type of a single individual, under the 
sense of Yahwe’s just but terrible indignation. But 
even this affliction is a wholesome discipline. It draws 
the heart of the singer nearer to his God in penitent 
self-examination, sustained by trust in Yahwe's un- 
failing mercy, which shows itself in the continued 
preservation of his people through all their woes. 
From the lowest pit the voice of faith calls to the 
Redeemer, and hears a voice that says, '‘ Fear not.” 
Yahwe will yet plead the cause of his people, and so 
in the closing verses the accents of humble entreaty 
pass into a tone of confident appeal for just vengeance 
against the oppressor.’ Of the two views (individual or 
nation) here indicated respecting the subject of the elegy, 
the latter appears to be the one most easily defensible. 
As in the case of so many of the psalms and in that of 
the Songs of the Servant of Yahwe (see SERVANT OF 
THE LORD), the speaker is the company of the humble- 
minded righteous who form the kernel of the Jewish com- 
munity. Hence it is easy for the imagined speaker to 
pass from the rst person singular to the rst person plural, 
and to say in v. 48 that he weeps unceasingly for the 
disaster of his country-people (‘sy nz). The vehemence 


of the imprecations at the close of the elegy is most easily 
intelligible if the offences referred to have been committed 
against the Jewish people, not against an individual 
(e.g., Jeremiah), imagined by the poet. This is the 
view of Hupfeld (on Is. 38), Reuss, Cheyne, Lohr, 
and especially Smend (ZAT 862/.[1888]). It is 
opposed especially by Stade (GIZ 701) and Budde, 
mainly (see the latter) on two grounds: (1) the occurrence 
of certain expressions in vv. r and 27 (Oettli wrongly 
adds v. 14), and (2) the inconsistency of personifying 
the community elsewhere as a woman, but here as a 
man. Against this we may urge (a) the analogy of so 
many other poems, which are marred (as indeed 
Lani. 3 appears to some to be marred) by the assumption 
of an individualising reference, (4) the possibility of 
interpreting vv. 1 and 27, as Smend has done, of the 
people conscious of its solidarity (3234) and looking 


forward to an extended future (wy22?), and (c) the 
probability, admitted by Budde, that Lam.3 is the 
latest of the five poems—it is, in fact, rather a poetic ° 
monologue of Israel than an elegy. On vv. 52-58 
Budde remarks, ‘Abruptly the poet turns to his own 
sufferings. . . . To regard the community as the 
subject is possible (cp Ps. 6, etc.), but more probably it 
arises from the inconsiderate use of the psalms which 
served as models.’ It is surely not right to assume 
inconsiderateness, when such a highly characteristic 
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idea as the solidarity of all good Israelites is in question ; 
the idea was one which had incorporated itself in the 
Jewish system of thought. 


As to vv. 114 and 27. It is no doubt quite possible to 
explain, ‘I am the man,’ as ‘l am the people’; and the 


particular word for ‘man’ (133) occurs again in vz. 27 35 39- 
But the closing words ‘ by the rod of his fury’ Qniay piv) are 
peculiar, inasmuch as the name of Yahwé has not been mentioned, 
nor will it be till v. 18. It is probable that the text is corrupt. 
Inv. 14 a doubt is hardly possible; ‘sy, ‘my people,’ should 
be D'SY, ‘peoples.’ In z. 27 YOYI, ‘in his youth,’ introduces 
a new idea (that a young man has time before him to profit by 


chastisement), which is not further utilised. Here, too, the text 
seems to be corrupt. 


lnv. 1 read perhaps iyoy 3237 1374, ‘it is the Lord who 
visits mine iniquity,’ and in z, 27 AWT N33 ob Ne? °D 310, 
‘it is good that he bear mutely the rebuke of Yahwé.’ 

The variant "YID is thus accounted for. 3933 in Ps. 88 16 
requires a similar correction. A few other blemishes may be 
mentioned. ‘Gall and travail’ (v. 5) should be ‘ my head CUN) 
with travail’ (Pratorius, ZA TIV 15 326 [1895]). In v. 16a the 
‘teeth’ and the ‘ gravel-stones’ are troublesome ; Löhr leaves 
the latier, but gives dots, expressive of perplexity, for the 
former ; z. 164 is, on linguistic grounds, hardly less improbable. 
The reading we propose 1s as simple and appropriate as possible. 
‘And I girded sackloth on my flesh; I rolled myself in ashes ' (see 
Crit. Bib.). Inv. 39 ‘a dieing man’ cannot be right; sm om 
should be grax. Not improbably we should read, ‘ Why do we 
murmur against God, (against) him who visits our sins?’ Cpv.ı 
as above. 

‘In the fourth aerostic the bitter sorrow again bursts 
forth in passionate wailing. The images of horror 
eae. imprinted on the poet's soul during the last 

Í "months of Jerusalem's death-struggle and 
in the flight that followed are painted with more ghastly 
detail than in the previous chapters, and the climax is 
reached when the singer describes the capture of the 
king, ‘‘the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
Yahweé, of whom we said, Under his shadow we shall 
live among the nations.” The cup of Israel's sorrow 
is filled up. The very completencss of the calamity is 
a proof that the iniquity of Zion has met with full 
recompense. The day of captivity is over, and the 
wrath of Yahwé is now ready to pass from his 
people to visit the sins of Edom, the most merciless of 
its foes.’ At any rate, even if the fourth acrostic is not 
the work of an eye-witness, the poet stands near enough 
to the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem to be able to 
describe them, and there has been trouble enough 
since then to awaken his imaginative faculty. It must 
be admitted, however, that through literary remini- 
scences and an inborn tendency to rhetoric the author 
falls short in simplicity and naturalness of description. 
It is also certain that corruption of the text has here 
and there marred the picture. Happily the faults can 
often be cured. Verses 1 f., for instance, should run 
thus, — 

How is Sheba's gold polluted— | the choice gold ! 
Sacred stones are poured forth | at every street-corner ! 


The sons of Zion—so precious— | to be valued with fine gold— 
How are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, | the handiwork of 
the potter ! 

Tt is a most beautiful and moving piece of rhetoric. All the 
critics misunderstand the first line, and few have done complete 
justice to the second. It is not the ‘dimming’ or the ‘chang- 
ing’ of fine gold that is referred to, nor is the first stichus so 
overladen as MT represents. It is the desecration of the image 
of God in the persons of slaughtered citizens of Zion that calls 
forth the anw (‘alas, how!') of the elegy. (For ‘at every 
Street-corner’ cp 219, and the interpolated passage Is. 51 20.) 
Reading N32) for OY, makes MT’s phrase, ‘sacred stones,’ 


secure.! In v.3 the ‘sea-monsters’ should pay rather 
be ‘jackals. Verse 5 isin a very bad state; the beginning of the 
cure is due to Budde. Read, 


Those that ate the bread of luxury 3 | perish in the steeets. 


1 Budde proposes 1)" `)IX, ‘ precious stones’; cp v. 2. 

2 Budde prefers ‘sea-monsters,’ but expresses surprise that 
the natural phenomenon referred to should have been known to 
the writer. Read pyn; the Aramaic ending p7 may be put 
down to the scribe. 

3 psi, 075, Budde. For / 2, cp Dt. 2854 56, Jer. 2214, and 
see Crit. Bib, 
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The delicate, the possessors of halls, | embrace ash-mounds. 
Verse 7 gains not less by critical treatment. ‘Her Nazirites’ 


(ai) should be ‘her dignitaries’ (7309); the absurdities of 
the second part of the verse in MT are removed elsewhere (see 
SAPPHIRE). Verses 144 in MT (and therefore also in EV) are 
a mass of inconsistencies. It can hardly be doubted that the 
true text runs nearly as follows— 
Nigh pan s wander in the countries, | they stumble in the 
And Wey Are not able to find | for themselves a resting-place. 
‘Away ’—men call unto them—‘away, | away, rest not,’ 
For they find no resting-place, | they may not sojourn any more.! 
The mistakes of MT were caused by the reference to bloodshed 
in 7. 13, from which, however, vv. 14 f. are quite distinct. The 
passage is reminiscent of Jer. 622, Dt. 2865.2 On v, 21 see § 8. 
‘The fifth chapter, which [in vv. 1, 20-22] takes the 
form of a prayer, [is not an acrostic, and] does not 
SKL 5 follow the scheme common to the three 
mal foregoing sections. The elegy proper must 
begin with the utterance of gricf for itsown sake. Here 
on the contrary the first words are a petition, and the 
picture of Israel’s woes comes in to support the prayer. 
The point of view, too, is changed, and the chapter closes 
under the sense of continued wrath. The centre of the 
singer's feeling lies no longer in the recollection of the 
last days of Jerusalem, but in the long continuance of 
a divine indignation which seems to lay a measureless 
interval between the present afflicted state of Israel and 
those happy days of old which are so fresh in the re- 
collection of the poet in the first four chapters. The 
details, too, are drawn less from one crowning mis- 
fortune than from a continued state of bondage to the 
servants of the foreign tyrant (v. 8), and a continued 
series of insults and miseries. And with this goes a 
change in the consciousness of sin: ‘' Our fathers have 
sinned, and are not; and we have borne their in- 
iquities”’ (v. 7; ep Zech. 12-6, and similar complaints 
in very late psalms).’ 
The contents of chapter 5 are such that we are com- 
pelled to enter immediately on the question of its date. 
7. Date of The author of P ea K is 
Lam, 5, ‘tue: to express the feelings of an earlier 
generation; he indites a complaint of 
the sad lot of those who have not only-survived the 
great catastrophe, but also remain on the ancestral soil, 
He cannot, however, preserve consistency ; he speaks 
partly as if he were one of a people of serfs or day- 
labourers in the country-districts—especially perhaps in 
the wilderness of Judah (see Budde on v. 9)—partly as 
if some of those for whom he speaks were settled in or 
near Jerusalem and the cities of Judah (v. 11). Moreover, 
he says nothing of the sword of the all-powerful enemy, 
which had robbed Judah of the flower of her population ; 
less eminent foes are referred to under conventional 
terms (of which more presently). This is a matter of 
great moment for the critic, who by the help of the 
Book of Nehemiah can with reasonable probability 
determine the author’s age. The important distichs 
are vv. 6, 8, 9, 10, 18, of the first four of which we give 
a rendering based on a critically emended text, (The 
MT of v. 6 has caused hopeless perplexity. ) 


6 We have surrendered to the Misrites, 
We have become subject to the Ishmaelites. 


8 Arabians rule over us, 
There is none to deliver out of their hand. 
g We bring in our corn Gaon) with peril of our lives 
Because of the Arabian of the desert. 
ro Our young men and our maidens are sold 
Because of the terror of famine. 
The terms 'Misrites’ (sec M1zRAIM, § 26) and ‘Ish- 
maelites’ are conventional archaisms, many parallels for 
which use are probably to be found in the Psalter (see 





= mingsa bwa) | msasa smb y 
rit Feet fst) Te: T T VT T 
erab yip | aso bar xd) 
aab mo | mo od wap mo 
saa sph ND | pismo anso: Nb cp 
2 Inv. 16 Löhr partly sees aright, but unfortunately creates a 
doublet. Bickell's general view is better than Budde's or Löhr’s. 
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PsALMS[Book]}), and, so far as ‘ Misrites’ is concerned, in 
the fourth elegy (Lam. 421; see below, § 8), The enemies 
intended are the Edomites who had probably joined in 
the Babylonian invasion, and had occupied the southern 
part of the old territory of Judah, and perhaps, too, the 
Nabatwan Arabs, one of whom was the Geshem or 
Gashmu of whom Nehemiah speaks! (Neh. 219; cp 47, 
‘the Arabians’), ‘The trouble from these foes (at any rate 
from the Edomites) no doubt began early; but it also 
continued very long (see EDOM, § 9; NEHEMIAH, § 3). 
Their dangeronsness was particularly felt at harvest- 
time; this is indicated in v. 9, of which a welcome illus- 
tration is furnished by Is. 628 (age of Nehemiah), where 
we read— 

By his right hand has Yahwé sworn | and by his strong arm, 
Surely I will no more give thy wheat | to be food for thy foes. 
The trouble from insufficient agricultural labour and 
from the general economic disturbance doubtless 
continued, and it is difficult not to illustrate v. 10 
(according to the text rendered above) by the thrilling 
account which Nehemiah gives (Neh. 51-13) of the 
sufferings of the poorer Jews, and of the selling of their 
children into slavery. Once more, it is not denied 
that there are features in the description in Lam.5 
which suggest an earlier period ; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the accordance of other features with 
the circumstances of the Nehemian age. Nehemiah 
certainly has not yet come; mount Zion is still 
desolate (v. 18 ; cp Neh. 13), and such central authority 
as there is does not interest itself greatly in the 
welfare of the Jewish subjects. It is still possible to 
speak of Yahwe as ‘ forgetting’ his servants ‘for ever,’ 
and to express, in a subdued tone, the reluctant 
admission that it might not be God's will to grant the 
prayer for the restoration of Israel as of old, — 

Unless thou hast utterly rejected us, 
(And) art exceedingly wroth against us. 
(Lam. 5 22; cp RV.) 
Still, though the situation of affairs is bad, a deliverer— 
Nehemiah—is at hand. The allusion in v. 126 to 
Lev. 19 32 (in the Holiness-law) suggests that the writer 
is a member of that stricter religious party among the 
Jews, which presumably kept up relations with men 
like Nehemiah and Ezra, and afterwards did their best 
to assist those great men. It does not seem necessary 
or natural to suppose with Budde that vv. 11 f. are a 
later insertion (see his note); Budde’s mistake is partly 
due to his following the corrupt reading of MT in v. 12a, 
which ought almost certainly to be read thus, 
Grey-haired men and honourable ones suffer contempt ;2 
The persons of old men are not honoured. 
The points of affinity between Lain.5 and Job, Psalms, 
and 2 and 3 Isaiah also deserve attention.? 

(a) Job. Cp z7. 154, Job 3031; v. rsa, Job 1994. (4) 
Psalms. Cp v. 1, Ps. 4413 [14] 89 50,4 [514]; v- 8 (pnp, ‘to 
deliver’), Ps. 18624; v. 10 nipyot, Ps. 116 119 53f, but note 
that in all these passages Gt is miswritten for miss (Ezek. 7 18, 
ete), v. 11 (f Zion, ‘cities of Judah’), Ps. 6935 [36]; v. 15, 
Ps. 30x11 [r2]; v. 17%, Ps. 67 [8] and (for use of 70) 69 24 
23]; v. 13 (0n), Ps. 387 814, etc.; v. r9, Ps. 456[7] 102 r2; 
v. 20, Ps. 13x [2] 74 ro 89 46 [47] (ia Wk, Ps. 21 4 [5], etc.) ; 
(c) 2 and 3 Isaiah. V. 2 (784, sense), 
Is. 605; v. 3 (AN [ND DIN), Is. 63 16, the Jews no longer ‘bné 


Israel’; v. 7 (529), Is. 584113; v: 11 (‘Zion,’ ‘cities of 


ee ’), Is. 409; v. 18, Is. 5410[9]; v. 224, Is. 5716 5412 
Ij 


w. 2x, Ps. 8037 [48]. 





1 In v. 94, however, the writer may also be thinking of ye n>) 
72722 in Jer.32. It is worth noting that in all probability 
Hosea (5 13) calls the king of Musur an Arabian (see JAREB). 

2 300) D3ID Day (cp Lev. 19 32a). 

3 (3 Isaiah = Isaiah, chaps. 56-66.) In the selection of phrase- 
ological parallels Léhr’s very full tables (see helow, § 13) have 


been of the greatest service. A little more criticism on his part 
would have made his tables even more useful. 
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When we put all these data together, no earlier date 
seems plausible than 470-450 B.C. (#.e. pre-Nehemian). 
At the same time, a later date is by no means impossible. 
The shadows of evening darkened again, till night fell 
amidst the horrors occasioned by the barbarity of 
Artaxerxes Ochus (359-338 B.C.). Then, we may be 
sure, the fasting for the old calamities assumed a fresh 
vitality and intensity. It is at any rate difficult to place 
a long interval between Lam.5 and Lam.1-4, and 
Lam. 2-4 contain some elements which at least permit 
a date considerably after Nehemiah. 

As it is the poorest of these plaintive compositions, we 
may conjecture Lam. 5 to be also the earliest. There 
is only one point of contact betwcen Lam. 5 and Lam. 
l-4—viz. in v. 3, cp 1 1—and this is of no real significance. 
In Lam. 53, the ‘mothers,’ if the text is right, are the 
cities of Judah (Ew., Lohr); more probably, however, 
we should read winapi, | ‘our citadels.’ Those high, 


strong buildings, where formerly the warriors had held 
out so long against the foe, are now, complains the 
poet, untenanted and in ruins (cp Lam. 2s), as helpless 
and incapable of helping as widows. In Lam. 11 
Jerusalem itself is compared to a widow. 

We next turn to Lam. 4, which, like Lam.5, seems 
to contain an archaising reference to Musri (cp Mi1z- 

D RAIM, § 24), by which the writer means the 
8. Date of kand adjoining the S. of Palestine occupied 

Lam. 4. by the Edomites after their displacement 
by the Nabataeans. Verse z2r should probably run— 
‘ Rejoice and be glad, O people of Edom, that dwellest 
in Missur’? (3x92). Were it not for the archaistic 


Missur (Musur), which may point to a later age when 
archaisms were fashionable, we might assign v. 21 to 
some eye-witness of the great catastrophe ; words quite 
as bitter are spoken against Edom by the prophet 
Ezekiel (chap. 35). 
Another suspicious passage is v. 20: 
The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of Yahwé, | was taken 
in their pit,3 
Of whom we said, Under his shadow | we shall live among the 
nations. 

That the king intended is, not Josiah (so Targ.), but 
Zedekiah, is certain. But a writer so fully in accord 
with Jeremiah and Ezekiel (see vv. 6 13) as the author 
of Lam. 4 would never have written thus, unless he 
had been separated from the historical Zedekiah by a 
considerable interval of time. Zedekiah, to this writer, 
is but a symbol of the Davidic dynasty ; the manifold 
sufferings consequent on subjection to foreigners made 
even Zedekiah to be regretted.4 Budde's view of this 
passage is hardly correct. The words ‘ Under his 
shadow we shall live,’ ctc., surely cannot refer to the 
hope of a feeble but still ‘respected’ (?) native royalty 
in the mountains of Moab and Ammon. It is in fact 
strictly ' David,’ not Zedekiah, that the poet means. At 
the accession of each Davidic king-——each restored 
‘ David '—loyal subjects exclaimed, ‘ Under his shadow 
we shall live among the nations.’ The strong rhetoric 
and the developed art of the poem are equally adverse 
to the view that it is the work of one of the Jews left by 
Nebuchadrezzar in Jerusalem. How long after Lam. 5 


it was written, is uncertain ; see below, § 9. 

Points of contact between Lam. 4 and other late works. (a) 
Job. Terms for gold and precious stones in vv. 127; cp Job 
28; v. 3 Oy" (Kr.), Job 39 r3 (crit. emend.; see OSTRICH); J: 5. 








1 2 S.2019 hardly justifies the equation, ‘mother’=‘city.’ 
Zion alone, in the poet's time, could be called ‘mother’ (cp Ps. 
875, @). The play on armanoth and almanoth is a very 
natural one. Budde would take ‘father’ and ‘mothers liter- 
ally; but ‘father’ should be ‘fathers ’ and tas widows’ should be 
‘widows’ to justify this view. , 

2 yy yN not only makes the second part of the ‘limping 
verse’ too long, but also makes the poet guilty of an inaccuracy 
(see Uz). j i 

3 Seinecke gives the right explanation (GFZ 230). SS, 
however, explains ‘anointed of Yahwè’ as a phrase for the pious 
kernel of the Jewish people. 


4 Read pany (see Budde). 
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(‘embrace ash-mounds'), Job 248; v. 8a, Joh 30302; v. 84, 
Job 19 20 (crit. emend.) (4) Psalms. V. 56, Ps. 113 753 U. 12 
(‘the kings of the earth’), Ps. 23 7612[13], etc.; ‘the inhabitants 


of the world,’ 241 338 987; v. 20 (mes), Ps. 1851 288 8410; 
gz. 21 (iy with noi), Ps. 4016[17] T0415]; vv. 21 (Edom), 


Ps. 137 74 (Che. Ps.2)). (c) 2 Isaiah. V. 2, Is. 5120 (?). The 
phrase in ls. is an interpolation (Bu., Che.). (7) Deuteronomy 


(late parts). F. 8 (933), Dt. 8227; v. 9 CI MVA), Dt. 8213; 
v. 16 (J and C39 Xi), Dt. 28 50; v. 17(‘ our eyes failed . . .’), 
Dt. 28 32; v. 19 (eagles), Dt. 2849. (e) Ezekiel. V.8(dry tree), 
Ezek. 1724 2047; v. 11 (90 a52), Ezek. 5 13 6 12 13 153 
v. 18 (Pp N3), Ezek. 726. 


Lam. 2 and 4 are rightly regarded by Nöldeke and 
Budde as twin poems. They agree in poetical structure ; 
both too are highly dramatic. Both 
9. Date of RE Bay o ffered } 
Te fe E OF ne strane reverses suffered by 
*“ the leaders of the state; both, with much 
pathos, of the fate of young children. ‘The reference 
to ‘the law’ (40rdh) in v. 9 stamps the writer as a 
legalist ; the idealisation of Jerusalem in v. 15 would 
incline us to make the poem nearly contemporary with 
Ps. 48, or even later than that poem, if Ps. 483, pre- 
supposed in Lam. 2, is corrupt. The reference to 
‘solemn feasts and sabbaths’ in 26 is as imaginary as 
the supposed reference to the resounding cries of the 
worshippers in the temple in 27. The same date must 
of course be given to both the twin poems. They 
probably belong to the same age as the many ‘* per- 
secution psalms’ in Ps. 1-72—1#.e., to the latter part of 
the Persian period (see, however, PSALMS [00K ]). 
Phraseological parallels.1 (a) Psalms. V. 1 God's footstool 
in Zion), Ps. 995 1827; v. 2 (apy* mwa), Ps. 232 6513, 
etc. 5 Gar? Sbn), Ps. 89 40t (cp above, § 3); v. 3 (mp y7), 
Ps. 75 1o[11]; v. 6 (corrected), Ps. 746 (corrected); v. 7 (731), Ps. 
432 449[10], etc.; 7v. 111219 (ry), Ps; 6123] 17 34] etc-; 
v. 16 qv PII), Ps.35 16 87 12 11210; v. 19 (52 Rẹ), Ps. 63 415]; 
119 48 (TYAN), Ps. 636 [7] 90 4 119 148; Ps. 62 ot (a 95°). 
(4) 2/satah, V. 13 (939 and men), Is. 46 5. 
(c) Deuteronomy (late parts) V. 3 (AX W), Dr. 2923; 
v. 4 (AYP IN, of God), Dt. 3223; v. 6 (f'82, of God), Dt. 32 19. 
(d) Esekiel. Fa. 21721 (don 85), Ezek.511 749 8189510; 
v. 2 (277 and JYS P"), Ezek. 1314; v. 8 (O28, Hiphil), Ezek. 
8115; bax, however, is not strong enough; read yoann (see 
above, § 3); v. 10 (EY A$), Ezek. 27 30; (ERY 137), Ezek. 
718 273r; m 14 (NY FIN), Ezek. 136923 2134 (with ards 
here) 2228; v. 14 (FER), Ezek. 1310111415, and especially 
2228; v. 15 (CB nara) Ezek. 1614 2812, and often; (v. 15/. 
(Piz), Ezek. 27 36. 
Lam. 1, Budde fully admits, can hardly be the work 
of an eye-witness of the fall of Jerusalem. That it is 
much later in origin than Lam. 2 and 
10. Date of 4 pee eer er 2 oe 
ni. seems an unnecessary inference. ere, 
i again, the parallels are very important. 
Parallels. (a) Job. V. 20, Job 3027 (sense). 
(46) Psalms. V. 3 (5°33), Ps. 118 5 (sing.) 116 3 (plur.); v. 6, 


Ps. 421 [2], cp Job 1922 and (crit. emend.) 23. The pursued 
hart is a favourite image for the pious community or individual 


in time of trouble; v. 7 E ÀY poe), Ps. 30 rolr1] 54 4 [6] 7212; 
v.9(dy 5-339) (but read 2°Y'1), Ps. 35 26 38 16[17] 55 12(13]; z. 10 
(Sp), Ps. 22 25 [26] 35 18 40 10 896 107 32 149 1 (used in the post- 
exilic religious sense; see ASSEMBLY); zv. 11 f. (82) with 
ANI), Ps. 22 17 [18] 80 14[15] 142.4([5]; zv. 1218 (25839), Ps. 32 to 
38 17 [18] 69 26[27]; v. 13 (©0022), Ps. 18 17, etc. 

(c) 2 and 3 Isaiah. Vu. 4512 (737), Is.5123; cp Job 192; 
zv. 710 11 (DIDS), Is. 6411 [10]; v. 9 (AMIIN 521), Is. 477; 
v. 10 (ASIPI 303, so read for NI (Gra.]), cp Is. 64.11 [10]; v. 15 
(a3 433), Is. 6314; cp Joel 3[4]13; vv. 1017 (7) B18), Is. 652; 
cp 2511 (very late) Ps. 1436. 


1 Let another expression of thanks here be given to Löhr for 
his useful labours. 

2 Robertson Smith inclined to Ewald’s view that the y stanza 
originally preceded the 5 stanza; Budde is of an opposite 
opinion. 
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(d) Deuteronomy (late parts) V. 5 (Rb mn), Dt. 28 13 445 
vw 20 (MIDNAN), Dt. 32 25. 

(e) Ezekiel, Vv. 219 (258, in figurative sense), Ezek. 16 
3336 f. 235922; v. 6 (IJV), Ezek. 3414 (dis) 18 (bis); wv. 
817 (493, NTI), Ezek. 7 19 / 

The date of Lam. 8, relatively to Lam. 1 2 and 4, is 
very easily fixed. It shows a further development of 

the art of acrostic poetry which reminds 

a Date of us of VPs. 119, and its superabundant 

aa literary reminiscences place it on a level 
with the poorest of the canonical psalms. That, like 
some at least of those psalms, it is pervaded by a deep 
and tender religious feeling, may be most heartily ad- 
mitted. Budde (p. 77) is probably right in assigning 
Lam. 3 to the pre-Maccabwan portion of the Greek 
age. 

Parallels, (a) Job. Vv. 79, Job 198; v. 8, Joh 197; v. 
12., Job 7 20 (for ggn read mwn) 1612/4; v. 14, Job 309 (cp 
Ps.69 12[13]; butinall three passages 43°33, ‘stringed music,’ and 
in Lam. 363 7333721 should be nPI, ‘a mock’); v. 15 (cp v. 
19),2 Job 9183 v. 176, Job 77%: vv. 3046, Job 1610. 

(6) Psalms. V. 46, Ps. 3420 [21] 518 [t0]; v. 6 (132m9), 
Ps. 74 20 886[7] 1433; (cpp ‘nid) Ps. 1433; z. 8 (yi), Ps. 83 14 
S; v. 17 (M1), Ps. 8814 [15]; v. 20 (Hiv), Ps. 4425 [26]; cp 
4257: v. 22 (spn), Ps. 89 1[2] 107 43; 7v. 23 (after cpb 
insert pans)3 324, Ps. 511% [34] Ps.891 5 [26]; v. 24, Ps. 105 
7326 11957 142 5 [6]; v. 25, Ps. 37 7a 11971; v.31, Ps. 9414; r. 
33 (ČN 33), Ps.42[3) 49 2(3] 629[10}; z. 37, Ps. 339; v. 41 
(12 Xi), Ps. 63 4 [5] 119 48; v. 46 (73 7388), Ps. 2213 [14] 3521; 
v. 48a, Ps. 119 1363 v. 49 (12), Ps. 77 2 [3]; v. 50, Ps. 142, etc. ; 
v. 52 (‘like a bird’), Ps. 111 [2], if the text is sound ; (230 °3°X) 
Ps. 3519 694 [5] (1 'N3t"); v- 53, Ps. 1034 GMES, so point) Ps. 
83 16(17] 119 139; v- 54, Ps. 427 [8] 692; v. 55, Ps. 88 6[7]; v. 
57 (INTER OV), Ps. 569 [10], etc. ; v. 58, Ps. 119 154; v. 62 (J27), 
Ps. 19 14 [15]; ve 64 (9203 BWI), Ps. 28 4. 

(c) 2 and 3 Isaiah. 1%. 21 (39 bx DN), Is. 44 19 468 (Dt. 
4 39)ł ; v. 26 (CF37), Is. 47 5; v. 30a, Is. 506; v. 32 M90 253), 
Is. 63 7 (Ps. 106 45). 

It is true that, according to a tradition only recently 
called in question, the author of Lamentations is the 
12. Traditional prophet Jeremiah (cp Baba ceil 

authorship. I 5a). A picturesque notice prefixe 

to G's version says that, ‘after Israel 
was taken captive and Jerusalem laid waste, Jeremiah 
sat down and wept, and sang this elegy over Jerusalem,’ 
and the introduction of the Book in the Targum runs, 
‘Jeremiah the prophet and chief priest said thus.’ 
There is also a passage in the Hebrew canon itself 
which was anciently interpre ed as connecting the name 
of Jeremiah with our book. In 2 Ch. 3525 we read, 
‘And Jeremiah composed an elegy upon Josiah, and 
all the singing men and singing women uttered a 
lamentation over Josiah unto this day ; and they made 
it (7.e., the singing of such elegies) a stated usage in 
Israel; behold it is written in the Lamentations’ ; see 
JEREMIAIt ii., § 3 (1). ‘Josephus says* that the dirge 
of Jeremiah on this occasion was extant in his days 
(And. x.51), and no doubt means by this the canonical 
Lamentations. Jerome on Zech. 12r: understands the 
passage in Chronicles in the same sense; but modern 
writers have generally assumed that, as our book was 
certainly written after the fall of Jerusalem, the dirges 
referred to in Chronicles must be a separate collection. 
This, however, is far from clear. The mip of the 
Chronicler had, according to his statement, acquired a 
fixed and statutory place in Israel, and were connected 
with the name of a prophet. In other words, they 
were canonical as far as any book outside the Penta- 


1 33.335 implies no affectation of originality (Bu.); p=) 
(dittography). 


2 Read “ÑP (note the parallelism). 


3 ppm, if written ‘sn, would easily fall out after pap. Omit 
yor in v. 22. (So partly Bu.) 

4 This pee of his article in Enacy. Brit. is quoted and 
endorsed by Robertson Smith in O7/C() 181, n. 2; he refers 
to Noldeke, Adttest. Lit. (1868), 144. 
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teuch could be so called in that age.’ It thus seems 
highly probable that in the third century B.C. (see 
CHRONICLES, § 3) the Book of Lamentations was used 
liturgically by a guild of singers, and that a portion of 
it was ascribed to Jeremiah as its author. Even this 
evidence, however, is some three centuries later than 
the events referred to in Lamentations. It is also 
discredited by its connection with an undoubted error 
of interpretation. The reference in Lam.420 to the 
last representative of the much-regretted Davidic family 
is couched in terms which the Chronicler felt unable to 
apply to any king later than Josiah; Lam. 4 therefore 
had to be a dirge on Josiah, and who could have written 
such a dirge bnt Jeremiah ? 

Thongh there is a considerable element in the 
vocabulary of Lamentations which can be paralleled 
in Jeremiah, there are also many important character- 
istic words not used by the prophet, and some dis- 
tinctive Jeremianic ideas are wanting in those poems. 
And in spite of a certain psychological plausibility in 
the traditional theory (cp Jer. 823 [91] 1317 1417) it 
must be admitted that the circumstances and the 
general attitude of the prophet make it extremely diffi- 
cult to conceive his having written these poems. From 
Jer. 3828 3914 it is plain that during the capture of the 
city he was not a free man, and could not go about 
observing the sad condition of the citizens. Nor was 
his attitude towards the Chaldeans the same as that 
implied in the poems, for the poems are the expression 
of unavailing but ardent patriotism, whereas Jeremiah 
persistently counselled patient submission to the foreign 
rule. The sense of guilt, as Budde remarks, is very 
imperfectly developed in Lamentations. Here the 
blame of the national calamities is thrown on the 
prophets and priests; but Jeremiah’s prophccies are 
full of stern appeals to the conscience. ‘There are 
some passages, too, which in the mouth of Jeremiah 
would go directly against facts—e.g., 29 and 41720 (see 
Lohr, 16). It is at best a very incomplete answer 
that in chap. 3, where the singer's coniplaint may be 
thought to take a more personal turn, Jeremiah himself 
may be pictured in his isolation from Israel at large. 
Indeed, upon a close examination it turns out that 
this interpretation rests on a single word in 314—viz., 
‘oy, ‘my people,’ which, as we have seen, should rather 


be D'y. ‘peoples,’ so that the singer of chap. 3, as the 


general argument of the poem requires, is a representa- 
tive of Israel among the heathen, not an isolated figure 


among unsympathetic countrymen. 

It is unnecessary to adduce seriatim the similarities of ex- 
pression and imagery in Lamentations and the Book of Jeremiah 
respectively. It is admitted that the Book of Jeremiah had an 
enormous influence on the subsequent literature, and it would 
constitute a perplexing problem if in poems dealing with the 
religious aspects of the national troubles there were not numerous 
reminiscences of Jeremiah. Driver (/27¢7.(6), 462) has made a 
judicious selection of some of the more striking similarities. On 
the vocabulary see Löhr, ZA TW 1433 J. 

The most urgent question is that relating to the text. Here, 
as elsewhere, a very natural but no longer justifiable conser- 

vatism has hindered an adequate treatment 
13, Literature. of critical questions. It must also be remem- 

bered that the date of Lamentations can 
be satisfactorily discussed only in connection with the date of 
Psalms and Job. The older literature is fully given by Nägels- 
bach (p. 17); but recent commentaries, from Ewald's onwards 
(if we put aside those in which JEREMIAH [g.v.] and Lamenta- 
tions are treated together), are much more important. Ewald 
treats the five Lamentations among the Psalms of the Exile 
(Dichter, vol. 1, pt. 2, (2) 1866). See also Thenius in AGH, 1855, 
who ascribes chaps. 2and 4to Jeremiah; Vaihinger, 1857; Reuss, 
La Bible: Poésie Lyrique, 1879; S. Oettli, in AGH, 1889; M. 
Löhr, 1891, and again in HA, 1893; S. Minochi (Rome, 1897); 
K. Budde, in AWC (Fünf Megillot), 1898. Recensions of the 
text have been given by G. Bickell, Carmina VT metrice, 
112-120(1882): andin VZAKM8([1894}101 7; C. J. Ball, PSBA 
9 [1887] 131 J. (metrical; cp Budde, Fäyf Meg., 71, n. 1); a 
translation of a revised text by J. Dyserinck, 7.7 26 [1892] 
359; emendations by Houbigant, Mote critice (1777), 2477- 
483. On the metre see especially Budde, in ZATI 2 [1882] 1 7% 
12[1892) 264 7% 3 cp Preuss. Jahrbb. 1893, 460 f On the literary 
Criticism see also Th. Néldeke, Die alttest. Literatur (1868), 


142-148; F. Montet, Étude sur le livre de Lam. (1875); Seinecke, 
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GVI2 (1884) 29 Z: ; Stade, GIT (1887) 701, n. 1; Steinthal, 
‘Die Klagelieder Jer., in Bibel u. Rel.-philosophie, 16-33 (1890 ; 

ewish); S. A. Fries, in ZA TW 13 (1893) 110 J. (Lam. 4 5, 

Iaccabæan works; Lam. 1-3 probably by Jeremiah); M. Löhr, 
in ZATW 14 (1894), 51 J. (an answer to Fries); and 72. 31 ff 
(full statistical tables on the vocabulary of Lamentations). 
Winckler (4 OF (2), 3 445) refers Lamentations to a partial de- 
struclion of Jerusalem in the time of Sheshbazzar, in which, he 
thinks, the temple was not destroyed. See, however, OBADIAH. 
Among the Introductions Kénig’s gives perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive treatment to the critical questions; but Driver's is fuller. 


T. K. C. (with some passages by W. R. S.). 


LAMP, LANTERN. Before we proceed to a con- 
sideration of the use of artificial light among the early 
Hebrews there are eight Hebrew (including Aramaic) 
and Greek terms which have to be mentioned. 

Passing over such terms as ÙN, ND, TÜND, hos, dworyp, 
and the like, we have :— l 

1, 1), zēr, sometimes rendered ‘candle’ in AV (e.g., Job186 


21 n 29 3, etc.), and even in RV also (Jer. 2510, 
1. Terms. Zeph. l12) for which, as the Amer. Revisers 

; recognise, ‘lamp’ is everywhere to be preferred : 
so in RV of Job, é.c., and in AV also of Ex. 27 20. Cognate with 
mer is: 

2. 11, zir, used only in a figurative sense, AV ‘light’in 1 K. 
11 36,2 K. 8 19, 2 Ch. 21 7 (mg. ‘candle’), but RV ‘lamp’ (so also 
in Prov. 21 4 where AV ‘plowing, mg. ‘light,’ RVmz. ‘tillage’; 
see the Comm.), and AV also in 1K.154. From the same 
common root is derived mnn, méenobrah,\ which, with the single 
exception of 2 K. 410, is always used of the temple candelabrum 
(see CANDLESTICk). 

3. vab, lappid (deriv. uncertain), though rendered ‘lamp’ in 


AV Gen.1517 Job125 (RV also in Dan. 106 Is. 621), should 
rather be ‘torch’ (as in RV, so already AV in Nah. 24 [5], Zech. 
126); it is rendered ‘lightning’ in Ex. 2018 EV. On the 
apparently cognate nop (Nah. 23 [4] AV ‘torches’) see Ikon, 
§ 2, col. 2174. 

4. NAWIID zčbraštā, in Bibl. Aram. Dan. 55, EV ‘candle- 
stick,’ 2 

5. Avxvos (in © for no. 1), ‘candle’ in AV of Mt. 515 Mk. 421 
Lk. 8 16, etc., but ‘lights’ (in pl.) Lk. 12 35; RV ‘lamp(s).’ 

6. Avxvia (in @ for wéndrah, see 2 above), ‘candlestick’ AV 
Mt.515 Mk. 42r Lk. 8 16 1133 (RV ‘stand’), and EV Heb. 92 
Rev, 112 215 etc. (in Rev., RVmg., ‘Gr, lamp-stands’). 

7. Aapras, ‘lamp’ AV Rev. 45 810, etc., and EV Mt. 251-8, 
properly ‘torch’ (so EV in Jn. 18 3, RV in Rev. é.c., and RVmg. 
in Mt. Zc.) The word was transferred from the torch to the 
later invented ‘lamp.’ In Judith 10 22 mention is made of silver 
‘lamps’ (Aopmades apyupac). 

8. davds, Jn. 18 3t, EV ‘lantern’ (properly a torch). 

The oldest form of artificial light was supplied by 
torches of rush, pine, or any other inflammable wood. 
The origin of the lamp is quite un- 
known. Classica] tradition ascribed 
its invention to the joint efforts of 
Vulcan, Minerva, and Prometheus, whilst Egypt, on the 
other hand, claimed the credit for herself. At all events, 
according to Schliemann, lamps were unknown in the 
Homeric age, and, on the authority of Atheneus 
(15700) were not in common use (in Greece) until the 
fourth century B.C. With the Romans, too, the candela 
is earlier than the /ucerna and the candelabrum, and 
was used, even in later times, by the poorer classes 
rather than the more expensive lights requiring oil. 

The oldest kind of lamp is the shell-shaped clay 
vessel consisting of an open circular body with a pro- 
jecting rim to prevent the oil from 
being spilled. This variety is found in 
Cyprus from the eighth to the fourth century B.c.,? and 
many Egyptian specimens, ascribed to the middle of the 
second millennium, were found at Tell el-Hesy.4 These 
rude clay vessels have survived in the Ix. to the present 
day. The carliest Greek and Roman lamps (dyckuz, 
lucerne) are almost always of terra-cotta, bronze is 
rarer. In Egypt and Palestine, on the other hand, 


2. Introduction 
of Lamps. 


3. Description. 


1 According to Hommel, Sëd-arad. Chrest. 128, the related * 
nism in Hal. 353=‘ torch.’ 

2 Deriv. quite obscure; see the Lexx. 
(ZA 2117) the z is a nominal prefix. 

3 Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ayfros, 368, fig. 2532, 411 n.; tab. 
210 16. 

4 Bliss, Mound of Many Cities (1898), 136, fig. on p. 67. 

5 Cesnola, Salaminia (1884), 250 F4 
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terra-cotta or even porcelain lamps do not seem to occur 
before the Roman and Byzantine periods respectively. ! 

Another popular variety is the shoe-shaped lamp, several 
specimens of which were found by Peters at Nippur,2 sometimes 
plain, ‘sometimes blue enamelled, and a few in copper.’ ‘They 
appear to be all post-Babylonian. (The older lamps were of a 
squarish shape; the most elaborate specimen was evidently 
Seleucidan.) Lamps of this description were used by the early 
Christians (cp Dict. Christ. Ant. s. ‘Lamps,’ 919).3 

Generally speaking, therefore, the lamps of the 
Semites and Egyptians contrasted unfavourably with 
those of Grecian or Roman manufac- 
ture, and we may further conclude 
that the Hebrew lamp underwent little 
improvement and elaboration previous, at all events, to 
the time of the Seleucidæ. We may also infer, in- 
cidentally, that there are no grounds at present (at least) 
for supposing that P's temple-candelabrum was marked 
by any exceptional beauty—even in Samuel's time the 
sanctuary was lit only by a zër ($ 1,1 above). 

In spite of the numerous references to the zër in the 
OT we have really no indications to guide us to its 
shape, and in the light of the evidence above (§ 3) we 
can only surmise that it approximated to—if it was not 
identical with—the plain shell-shaped clay utensil already 
described. As the interesting passage in 2 K. 410 
proves, a lamp of some kind formed a part of the 
furniture of every room, and the exceptional use of 
méenorah suggests that already it was customary to set 
the lamp upon an elevated stand. This we know was 
done in NT times. At all events we must not suppose 
that a candelabrum of the typical classical shape is 
intended in this pre-exilic reference. The more usual 
practice was to set the lamp upon a niche in the wall. 

As the term f7stah, aata, shows, the wick was commonly of 
FLAx [g.v.]. Whether, as in Egypt (cp Herod. 262), the oil 
was mixed with salt (10 purify the flame) is unknown : see OIL. 

The Oriental prefers to keep a light burning through- 
out the night*—a custom not wholly due to fear of 

5. Beliefs and darkness Pab o (Bibl. ee s.v.) 
taphors. suggests that this practice EINES point 
ate to the familiar ‘ ov/er-darkness’ of the 
NT. The contrast implied in the term ‘outer’ refers to 
‘the effect produced by sudden expulsion into the 
darkness of night from a chamber highly illuminated 
for an entertainment.’ Probably the custom originated 
in the widespread belief which associates and sometimes 
even identifies light and life. 


So, the extinguishing of light is the cessation of life, Prov. 
20 20, cp Prov. 139 2420 Job 186 2117 293. Similar is the use 
of nix ($1, 2 above), and the metaphor ‘quench the coal’ in 2S. 
14 7 (CoaL, § 4). The light may typify the life of the individual, 
of the clan, or of the nation. In 2S, 2117 where David is the 
‘lamp of Israel,’ we may perhaps see in the people's anxiety to 
safeguard his person a trace of the primitive taboo of kings.) 
Again we find the widespread custom of the ever-burning sacred 
hearth or lamp (cp CANDLEsTICk), on which see NaAPHTHAR and 
cp Pans. i. 266 /, viii. 539, and Class. Dict., s.v. * Prytaneum.’ 

On the association of the deity with flame, see Fire.6 
Finally may be mentioned the Lydian custom (Paus. vii. 22 2) of 
lighting the sacred lamp before the image of Hermes in the 
market-place of Pharæ before approaching it for oracular 
purposes. This may, conceivably, illustrate 15.33 where the 
point is emphasised that the lamp has not gone out. Did the 
writer believe that there would have been no oracle had the 
light been extinguished ?7 


From primitive cult to established custom 


4. Early Jewish 
Lamps. 





is an 


1 Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2157; Clermont - Ganneau, Archeo- 
logical Researches, 1167 f., 486 f. 

2 Nippur, 238 f, cp pl. v., no. to. 

3 Whether glass lamps were used in Egypt must be considered 
problematical, see Wilk. Aac. Æg. 3 424 (fig. 620). 

4 Doughty found paper-lanterns thus nsed among the Bedouins 
(Ar. Des. 18 72). 

5 Cp the care taken of the sacred torch-bearer among the 
Greeks (see Rawlinson on Herod. 86), 

6 So the Yezidis light lamps at sacred springs (Parry, Six 
months ina Syrian monastery, 363). 

7 As it stands the passage is difficult. It is ordinarily sup- 
posed to indicate that it was still night-time (in v. 15 read: ‘he 
rose up early in the morning'). Are we to suppose, therefore, 
that the #é only burned for a few hours (note that aan is 
intransitive)? This would be opposed not only to P, but also to 
universal custom. 
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LAODICEA 


easy step. On the lighting of torches and lamps on 
the oceasion of marriage festivities see 
MARRIAGE.! Whether, as Bliss has 
conjectured,? lamps ever played a part 
in foundation-ceremonies, cannot at present be proved. 
The burning of lamps before the dead is too widely 
known to need more than a passing mention; see, 
further, MOURNING CusToMms. On lamps in Jewish 
festivals see DEDICATION, FEAST OF, col. 1054, and 
TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. S. A. C. 


LAMPSACUS, 1 Macc. 1523 EV™8: (after Vg. LAMP- 
SACUS); EV SAMPSAMES (g.v. ). 


LANCE. For T3, kidön, Jer. 5042 AV, RV ‘spear,’ 


see JAVELIN, 5, WEAPONS. For M13, rdmah, 1 K.1828 RV, AV 
‘lancet,’ see SPEAR, WEAPONS. 


LAND-CROCODILE (M3), Lev. 1130, RV, AV 
CHAMELEON, (@.v., 1). 


LANDMARK (5333), Dt. 1914, ete. See AGRICUL- 
TURE, § 5. 


LAND TENURE. See LAW AND JUSTICE (§§ 15, 
18). 


LANTERN (danoc), Jn.183¢. See Lamp. 


LAODICEA (\aodikia [Ti. WH] from NS every- 
where ; in TR everywhere AaoAiKeta, Which is cer- 
tainly the correct Gk. form [Authors and inscrr.]. B 
has AAOAIKIA In Col. 21 Rev. lir 814; but AaoAiKeta 
in Col.4131516. Latin, Laodicea; but also Laodicia 
and other wrong forms are found. The ethnic is Aao- 
Aikeyc [Lat. Laodicensis}], Laodicean, Col. 416 [cp 
Coins]}. The NT passages indicate the position of 
Laodiceia? as (1) in the Roman province of Asia, and 
(2) in close proximity to Coloss and Hierapolis. A 
coin represents the city as a Woman wearing a turreted 
crown, sitting between ompyria and xapia, which are 
figured as standing females. ‘This agrees with the 
ancient authorities, who are at variance whether Lao- 
diceia belongs to Caria or to Phrygia.4 It was in fact 
close to the frontier, on the S. bank of the Lycus, 6 m. 
S. of Hierapolis and about 10 m. W. of Colossa (Col. 4 
1316). In order to distinguish it from other towns of 
the same name, it was called Aaodixeca 7 mpds (or érè) 
TO Atnw (Laodicca ad Lycum, Strabo, 578). 

Laodiceia probably owed its foundation to Antiochus 
I]. (261-246 B.c.), and its name to his wife Laodicé. 
The foundations of the Greek kings in Asia Minor were 
intended as centres of Hellenic civilisation and of 
foreign domination. Ease of access and commercial 
convenience were sought, rather than merely military 
strength. Hence they were generally placed on rising 
ground at the edge of the plains (Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 
of AM, 85). Such is the situation of Laodiceia, 
backed by the range of Mt. Salbacus (Baba Dagh) and, 
to the SE., Mt. Cadmus (Ahonas Dagh). Being a 
Seleucid foundation, Laodiceia contained a Jewish 
element in its population, either due to the founder or 
imported by Antiochus the Great about 200 B.C. (Jos. 
Ant. xii. 34).5 In 62 B.c. Flaccus, the governor of 
Asia, seized twenty pounds of gold which had been 
collected at Laodiceia, as the centre of a district,® by 
the Jews for transmission to Jerusalem (Cie. Pro Flacco, 
68; cp Jos. Ant. xiv.1020, a letter addressed by the 
Laodicean magistrates to Gaius Rabirius in 48 or 45 BICS 
guaranteeing religious freedom for the Jewish colony). 

1 Also a classical custom. Probably the flame was originally 
regarded as a vivifying and fertilising agent; cp especially 
Frazer, Golden Bough(2), 3305. One remembers that Hymen is 
figured with a torch. 

2 Op. cit. 84. 

3 [At least six cities of this name were founded or renovated in 
the later Hellenic period. Cp Lycaonta.] 

4 Carian, Ptol. and Steph. Byz. s.v. Antiocheia ; Phrygian, 
Polyb. 557, Strabo, 576. 

5 [Cp Willrich, Juden u. Griechen, 41 f., who denies the 


genuineness of the document.) 
8 Cp Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 2 667. 
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6. Lamps in 
Festivals. 


LAODICEA 


The prosperity of Laodiceia began only with the Roman 
period (Str. 578, mixpa mpdtepov ovaa avfyoww éàaßev ed’ nuwy 
Kal TOY Nuetepwy matépwv, which sums up the first century B.C.). 
Strabo traces the growth of the city to its excellent territory and 
its fine breed of sheep; but the real secret lay in its situation at 
a knot in the imperial road -system (cp Pol. 557) At 
Laodiceia the great eastern highway met three other roads: 
(1) from the SE., from Attaleia and Perga ; (2) from the NW., 
the important road from Sardis and Philadelpheia ; (3) from the 
NE., from Dorylzum and northern Phrygia. The city was thus 
marked out as acommercial and administrative centre. It was the 
meeting-place of the Cibyratic conventus, and a banking-centre 
(Cicero proposes to cash there his treasury bills of exchange—Ad 
Fam. 35, pecunia gue ex publica permutatione debetur. Cp 
id. Ad A?tt.515). To this financial side of the city’s repute 
refers Rev. 318(‘I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 
fire’). Laodiceia also became great as a manufacturing town. 
The fine glossy black native wool (of the colour called xopańs, 
Str. 578) was made into garments of various shapes and names, 
and into carpets.! A reference to this trade is found in Rev. 3 18 
(‘I counsel thee to buy of me . . . white raiment ’ [aria AevKa 
—not the dark garments of native manufacture]). The town 
thus rapidly grew rich. Although it was passed over in 26 A.D. 
as not sufficiently important to be selected as the site of a 
temple to Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 455), it needed no help from 
the imperial exchequer in order to repair the havoc wrought by 
the great earthquake? of 60 a.D. (Tac. Ann.1427, propriis 
opibus revaluit). Hence the boast in Rev.317 (‘I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing’). 

Asklepios (ésculapius) enjoyed great honour at 
Laodiceia. He is there the Grecised form of the native 
deity, Mén Karos, whose temple was at Attouda, some 
12 m. to the West (cp NEOCOROS). It was connected 
with a great school of medicine. That Laodiceia 
identified itself with this worship is clear from its coins, 
which under Augustus have the staff of Asklepios en- 
circled by serpents, with the legend Zet&is or Zevisis 
PitadyOys : Zeuxis and Alexander Philalethes were two 
directors of the school. The expression in Rev. 3:8 
('eye-salve to anoint thine eyes with, that thou mayest 
see’ RV) refers to the ‘ Phrygian powder’ (réppa Ppvyia) 
used to cure weak eyes. We may infer that this was made 
at Laodiceia, and that the Laodicean physicians were 
skilful oculists. Thus the three epithets ' poor and blind 
and naked’ in Rev. 317, are carefully selected with refer- 
ence to three conspicuous features in the life of the city. 

Of the history of Christianity in Laodiceia little is 
known. From Col. 21 (‘for them at Laodicea, and for 
as many as have not seen my face in the flesh’), it is 
clear that at the time of writing Paul was not personally 
known to the bulk of the converts at Laodiceia. This 
inference is by no means irreconcilable with Acts 191 
[on the expression Tà dvwrepixka uépn, ' the upper coasts’ 
AV, ‘the upper country’ RV, see GALATIA, § 7, col. 
1596, and PHRYGIA, §4]. The foundation of the Laodi- 
cean church must be traced to Paul's activity in Ephesus 
(Acts 1819 1910, ‘so that all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the word'). The actual founder of the church 
would appear to have been Iċpaphras (Col. 17 412 /.). 
From Col.416 we gather that Paul wrote also to 
Laodiceia when he wrote to Colossz ; but the Laodicean 
epistle is lost—unless we accept the view that it is the 
extant Epistle to the Ephesians (cp COLOSSIANS, § 14). 
The epistle, extant in Latin, entitled Æfiszola ad 
Laodicenses, is a forgery.” The subscription to 1 Tim. 
—' The first to Timothy was written from Laodicea’ 
AV—is also false. 

The site of Laodiceia (mod. Fskt-Hissar, the ‘Old 
Castle’) is now quite deserted; the ruins are many 
but not striking. The old city has served as a quarry 
for Denizli, a large Turkish town at the foot of the 
Baba Dagh, about 6 m. to the southward. 

Ramsay, in his Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 132 f. 
3417. 2512 542 7, etc., gives nearly all that is known of 

à Laodiceia and the Lycus valley generally, 

Literature. with map of Laodiceia. Map of the Lycus 

valley in his Church in the Rom. Emip.\®), 472. 
See also Anderson, in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 1897, pp. 4047., 
and Weber, Jahrb. des arch. Instituts, 1898. W. J. W. 


1 Cp Edict of Diocl. 16, 52 [épéav TepevJreevnv 7 Aaĝıxyrýv. 
2 This region was notoriously liable to such visitations ; cp 
Strabo, 578, et ydp rts GAAn, Kai h Aaodixera evoeraros. 
5 3 See P. W. Schmiedel in Ersch and Gruber (1888), and PAUL, 
41 a. 
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LASEA 


LAPIDOTH, RV LAPPIDOTH (MT2b, as if 


‘torches’ or [cp Dab, Ex. 20 18] ‘lightning flashes’ ; 
Adadle]iAwe@ [BAL]), husband of DEBORAH (Judg. 44). 
There is reason, however, to suspect that both ‘ Deborah’ 
and ‘Lappidoth’ may be corruptions, the former of 
the name of the centre of the clan of Saul (Ephrath—z.e., 
Jerahmeel ; see SAUL, § 1), the latter of PALTIEL, the 
origin of which was of course unknown when the 
Deborah legend was elaborated. The narratives in 
Judg. 4 and Josh. 11, and the song in Judg. 5, have in 
fact most probably undergone considerable transforma- 
tion. See SHIMRON-MERON, SISERA. Take Ge 


LAPIS LAZULI (Rev. 2119 RV™£-), the name by 
which a well-known blue mineral (mainly silicate of 
aluminium, calcium, and sodium), the source of ultra- 
marine, has since the Arabian period been designated ; 1 
it is now brought chiefly from SW. Siberia, through 
Persia and Turkestan. To the Greeks it was known as 
cámpepos, to the Hebrews as vso, sappir (see SAP- 


PHIRE), to the Assyrians and Babylonians (most prob- 
ably) as the w&zz-stone, to the Egyptians as the £sfd. 
It was prized alike for personal ornaments and for archi- 
tectural decoration. A large number of Egyptian objects 
of luxury made from it have been preserved ; various 
Assyrian seal-cylinders, inscribed tablets, and the like, 
in lapis lazuli, are also known (1450 B.C. onwards). 
BurnaburiaS of Babylonia sends to Naphuria of Egypt 
(z.e., Amenhotep 1V.) two minas of uknä-stone and a 
necklace of 1048 gems and xknu-stones. There is 
frequent mention of wkz# in the ‘Statistical’ Table 
of Thotmes III. (RP 219 f), and Rameses III. is so 
rich in «ný that he can offer pyramids of it in his 
teniple at Medinet Habu. It was one of the seven 
stones placed as amulets and ornaments on the breast 
of the Babylonian kings, and was used to overlay the 
highest parts of buildings. It is sometimes called 
uwkné-Sadé (ukni of the mountains), and Esarhaddon 
specially mentions the mountains of Media and the 
neighbouring regions as sources of the ukna. The 
inscriptions at ed-Deir el-Bahri speak of it as brought 
from the land of Punt. 

See Am. Tab. 84042 1511; B3% 20; Del. Ass. HWB, 
s.v. ‘uknû’; Wi. AOF 1150160 271; WMM, As. u. Eur. 278; 
OLZ, Feb. 1899, p. 39; Peters, Vippur, 2132 143 195 210 240. 

LAPWING (M5D‘'D371), Lev. llig Dt. 1418 AV, RV 
HOoopor (¢.v.). 


LASEA (Acts 278, troAic Aacata [Aacea WH, 
after B]: troAic aAacca [A], Aaccata [N*], Aatcca 
[Nc], Aacia [minuse. ap. Ti]; Fg. THALASSA [tol 
THALASSIA ; codd. ap. Lachm. 7HASLASSA, Or THAS- 
SALA]). From Acts we learn that it was ‘near’ (éyyvs) 
Fair Havens, and the configuration of the coast there- 
abouts restricts us to the N. or the E. There was prob- 
ably frequent communication between the town and 
Paul's ship, which lay for ‘ much time’ at FAIR HAVENS 
(g.v.). The ruins of Lasea were discovered, apparently, 
by Captain Spratt, in 1853. They were first examined 
and described by the Rev. G. Brown in 1856. The site 
lies about a mile NE. of Cape Leon(d)a (= Aéovra), a 
promontory resembling a oz couchant, 4 or 5 m. E. 
of Fair Havens. According to Mr. Brown, the peas- 
ants still call the place Zasea. This position agrees 
with that given to a place called Z7s¢a, which in the 
Peutinger Tables is stated to be 16 m. from Gortyna 
(see Hoeck, Aveta 1441, but cp Winer®), § 5, n. 55). 
The true name, according to Bursian (Geogr. 2567), is 
Alassa, and the place is identical with the ‘Adai of the 
Stadiasmus Aled. 322, and the Alos or Lasos of Pliny 
(ÆN 412); but Bursian is in error in identifying the 
remains near Cape Leonda as those of Leben, one of 
the ports of Gortyna (Strabo 478), and in putting Lasea 
on the islet now called 7vaphos which lies close to the 
coast a little to the NE. of Fair Havens. 


1 Lāzuward, of Pers. origin, whence also our ‘azure.’ 
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LASHA 


See James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 4th ed., 
82, 208% with map; Falkener in Mus. of Class. Ant. 1852, Sept. 
p. 287. For coins with legend Oadacoewv, cp Mead, //isé. 
Num. 336. W.J W. 


LASHA (vz, pausal form; Aaca [EL]; Aaca 
[A}), or rather Lesha, a frontier city of Canaan (i.e, on 
the W. side of the Jordan), Gen. 1019f. Jerome (Quest. 
in lib. Gen.) and the Targum identify it with Callirrhoe, 
a place famous for its hot springs, near the Wady Zerkd 
Aan, on the E. side of the Dead Sea (see Seetzen's 
account in Ritter, Ardkunde, 15575 7). The situation 
of Callirrhoe, however, is unsuitable. Halévy proposes 
to read jwb, lāšöðn, which is used in Josh. 152 of the 


southern end of the Dead Sea (Recherches bibliques, 8164); 
but the article would in this case be indispensable. Sey- 
bold (ZATIV, 1896, p. 318 #7) actually identifies Lesha 
with Zoar {also called Bela), which, as the southern point 
of the Pentapolis, seems to him to be naturally expeeted 
in such a context. Wellhausen (C// 15) maintains that 
we should read cgb, Lesham * the letters y and 9 have 


a close resemblance in their Palmyrene form. In this 
case, the ‘ border of the Canaanites' is given thus—from 
Sidon to Gaza, from Gaza to the Dead Sea, and from 
the Dead Sea to Lesham—t.e., Dan (ep LESHEM). 
Most probably, however, the origina] text referred to 
the Kenites or Kennizzites (not to the Canaanites), and 
the ‘border’ was drawn from Missur (not ‘ Zidon’) to 
Gerar and Gaza (?), and in the direction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as far as Esheol (?)—z.e., perhaps Halisah, 
a. TRC: 
LASHARON, RV Lassharon aye, THC dpwk (?) 
[B], om. A, AECAPWN [L}), a royal city of Canaan, 
mentioned with Aphek, Josh. 1218 (EV). I. ‘king 
(of},” before aq is, however, probably an interpola- 
tion; it is not represented in @. Thus the true sense 
will be, ‘the king of Aphek in the (plain of) Sharon ' 
(see APHEK). Those who retain the MT suggest that 
Lasharon may be the modern Sārōnā (SW. of Tiberias. 
Kautzseh, AS, renders MT ‘the king of Sharon.’ 
Observe, however (1) that ey "22 should mean gram- 
matically ‘one of the kings of Sharon’ (see Ges.-Kau. 
§ 129c), and (2) that Sārōnā, as a place-name, is 
probably a /afe echo of the older name of a district 
(see SHARON, 2). © in Josh. 129-24, gives twenty-nine 
kings, MT thirty-one. It is more likely that the 
original writer made thirty. ] W. R-S. 


LASTHENES (Aacéen([e]i dat. [ANV]. -Hc [Jos.]), 
the minister of Demetrius IJ. Nicator (see DEMETRIUS, 
2), who was ordered to lighten the fiscal burdens of the 
Jews. A copy of the order was also forwarded to 
Jonathan the Maccabee (see MACCABEES i., § 5), and 
appears in 1 Mace. 1130 in a form closely akin to that 
in Josephus A x7. xiii. 49 [$$ 126-130]).' From Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 43) it would seem that Lasthenes was a Cretan 
who had raised a number of mercenaries (ep CRETE, col. 
955) with which Demetrius had been able to commence 
his conquest of Syria. The honorific titles bestowed 
upon him in 1 Macc. 1131 f. (ovyyev7s, marýp; see 
Cousin, FATHER) testify to his high position, which 
(compare 10 69 74a) may have been that of governor of 
Coelesyria, or grand vizier of the kingdom (ep Camb. 
Bib. ad /oc.). Later, when quietness had been gained, 
the whole of the army of Demetrius was disbanded 
(probably at the instigation of Lasthenes) with the 
exception of the ‘foreign forees from the isles of the 
gentiles’ (11 38),? a circumstance which gave rise to 
widespread dissatisfaction ; see, further, ANTIOCHUS 4 ; 
TRYPHON. 

1 The most noteworthy differences are (a) v. 37, év Sper TÒ 
ayiw as compared with the preferable rov ayiov iepoù [Jos. § 128] 
— dpe. apparently a corruption of iepw, and (4) v. 38, at duvdpecs 
ai ard Twv maTépwv as against otparwr7av [Jos. § 130]—the 
reading of Macc. being apparently a doublet with ymax read 
for ymixlay (as in 1072 [see Maccabees, First, § 3 end)). 


2 Jos. § 129, no doubt correctly, oi . . éx Kpyms. 
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LATTICE 


LATCHET (7Y, Is.527; imac, Mk. 17etc.). See 
SHOES. 


LATIN (pw maicti) Jn. 1920. See ROMAN EMPIRE. 


LATTICE. Although the manufacture and use of 
glass (more particularly for ornamental purposes) was 
1. Use known to the civilisations of the Kast from 
aed fom the earliest times (see GLASS, § 1), we are 
* without evidence of the employment of 
glass-panes in the construction of windows. Indeed, no 
openings sueh as windows were at any time common— 
a faet which finds sufficient explanation in climatic con- 
siderations. In Assyria and Babylonia, to avoid open- 
ings of any kind in the outer walls, the ancient architects 
used doorways reaching to ten or more feet in height, 
which were tntended to light and ventilate the rooms as 
well as to facilitate the movements of their inhabitants 
(Place, .Vewive, 1313, see Per.-Chip., Art in Chald. 
1186 f.) In Egypt, again, the openings were small 
but admitted of being ‘elosed with folding valves, 
secured, . . witha bolt or bar, and ornamented with 
earved panels or coloured devices’ (Wilk. Azc. Ag. 1363, 
ep illustr. p. 362, fig. 132). Of the construction of the 
house among the ancient Hebrews we know but little 
(see TIOUSE) ; the etymology, however, of some of the 
terms employed for certain parts! suggests constrnctions 
of lattice work, such as have happily not yet disappeared. ? 
At the present day the windows looking out towards 
the street are small, closely barred, and at a consider- 
able height from the ground. In the olden times 
these windows seem to have looked over the street, 
and in the ease of houses built upon the city-wall 
offered an easy eseape into the surrounding country (ep 
Josh. 215 2 Mace. 319). Cp House, § 2. 

The OT words correctly rendered in EV ‘ lattice’ or ‘ window’ 

are four, to which MAS, wehézih (EV ‘light’ 

2 Hebrews e. eheann ando ni ER: 

71.6., light-opening, window in I od ws 
names. may be added. Of three other words (nos. 5-7) 
AV misiakes the meaning. 

(1) ADI, *irubbah (cp Ar. ’araba, ‘to tie [a knot]’), EV 
‘window,’ used of the latticed openings of a dove-cote (Is. 608 
r[eloofa]os [BNA. etc.]), of the sluices of the sky (Gen. 7 11, etc. 
catappaxtys [in Is. 24 18 @vpis]), and metaphorically of the eyes 
(Eccl. 123 oy). On Hos. 133 (xanvedoxy [AQ*]; Saxpuwy [B] 
comes from axpiSwyv [Compl.]}—ż e., NIN; EV ‘chimney’), see 
COAL, § 3. i 

(2) pen, hallin, Ovpis, EV ‘window,’ Gen. 268 Josh. 215 
Judg. 5 28 Jer. 2214 (where read ysbrn with Mich., Hi., etc.), 
not necessarily a mere opening (bbn, to bore, perforate), since 
2 K.1317 shows that it could be opened and shut, but probably 
an opening provided with a movable covering of lattice-work 
(cp 2337% 3 ‘lattice,’ Judg. 5 286 Pr. 76 [where AV ‘casement ']). 
bn ma 1 K.64 is very probably the dé Aidlani, ‘place of 
openings’ o1 fortified portico, an architectural expression used 
by Sargon (Akors. 161 f., cp A B2 48) asa W. Palestinian term 
for 2é¢ appati (see FORTRESS, col. 1557, and references in Muss- 
Arn., Ass. IIWB s.v. xilani). In1 K. Zc.,’m ‘3 seems to be 


identical with or possibly a portion of the CYR in v. 3. 


(3) SDI (pl), Adrakkim, Ct.29, ep NDW in Tgg. for pon. 


(4) JD (pL), Aawevin, Dan. 6 ro [11], Aramaic. 

To these AV adds 

(5) neng (pl.), senzisoth, Is.54183 but see BATTLEMENT, 
FORTRESS, col. 1557 2. 1. 

(6) "PY, Sékeph, 1 K.75 (cp DEPY 6475), a difficult word 
which seems rather to denote a cross-beam (RVmg. ‘with 
beams’); and 

(7) 17k, sdhar, Gen. 616 (in P’s description of the ark). AV 
may be nearly right though, in spite of the support given to the 
rendering ‘opening for light’ by Tg., Pesh., Vulg., etc., many 
scholars now render ‘roof'—e.g., RVmg-., Budde, and Ball; 
Ges.-Buhl and others who compare Ar. zair, Ass. sêru (in Am. 


1 mnan, ‘lattice,’ 2 K. 12, dextrvwids [BL], ĉíxrvov [A], see 


NET, 5; and ADIN (only in plur., except in Hos. 133), see 
above (1). 

2 See Baed.(3) xli. One must go to the more remote parts of 
Arabia to escape from glass window-panes altogether (Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1 226). 

3 On etymology, ep Moore Judg. ad loc. In Judg. roftxdv [B], 
Suxtuwry [AL]. 
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Tab. su'ru), ‘back.’ It is doubtful, however, whether this 
comparison is legitimate. (a) The meaning of the Heb. root 
say ant, ‘to shine,’ is well-established. (4) Jensen more safely 


connects Ass. sēru with Wis, ‘neck’ (Aosmod, 28, n. 1); and 


(c) there is no support for a word like 47x, ‘roof,’ in the 
3Zabylonian Deluge-story. © has émiavvaywv, which is not a 


rendering of 738 (Schleusner, Ball, and others) but a corruption 


of xanvodoxyv. Josephus (Ax#. 1.32) mentions a roof (opodos), 
but is silent about the window, which in fact seems to be 
usually passed over in the accounts of the ark contained in the 
various deluge-legends (see DELUGE, § 20, 2. 5), though, to be 
sure, J incidentally refers to a ‘window.’! For RV's rend. 
‘light,’ z.e., a great light-opening, cp Symm., dtadavés. [On 
the whole it may be best to read 727% (cp ©, reading as above). 


Pasek in MT warns us to criticise the text. Cp PSBA 23 141. 
—T. K. C] 


LAVER.? Solomon’s temple (see TEMPLE), besides 
its sea of bronze (see SEA, MOLTEN), had also ten 
bronze lavers (alia | see Pot, and cp 


COALS, § 3, FURNACE, § 1 [2]; AourHp 
G, but in Kings yurpédxavdos [AL-oy]; Vg. /abrum,3 
but four times Zuter, once lebes, and twice corcha). ‘The 
passage in 1 K. (7 27-39)4 is evidently in great confusion ; 
and but little help in the elucidation of the wholly inade- 
quate details in MT"s description can be obtained either 
from @ (713 7.) or from Josephus (.47¢. viii. 36). The 
figures in Stade (GV7 1338 3401), Nowack (HA 243 f) 
and Benzinger (HA 252 7; Kön. 49) may assist vague 
conjecture as to what may have been the appearance of 
structures which obviously none of the describers had 
ever seen. 

Fresh light, however, has been thrown on the whole passage 
(x Ki. 727-39) by Stade’s new discussion in ZA TIV 21 (1901), 
pp. 145-192, mainly through discoveries of bronze chariots in 
Cyprus. The ‘undersetters’ (RV for pana) and the ‘stays’ 
(nt) are now intelligible, and so too is the construction of the 
‘mouths’ of the ‘lavers.’. Klostermann's excision of vv. 34-36 
is found to be inadequate to the explanation of the present state 
of the text, which has arisen by the interweaving of two parallel 
accounts. 

1. Of the lavers themselves all we are told is that they were of 
bronze, four cubits (six feet) in diameter, and that they had a 
cubic capacity of forty baths (90,000 cubic in., 52 cubic ft.). 
Thus they must have been about 2 ft. in depth and when filled 
with water their contents alone (325 gallons) must have weighed 
about 1} tons.5 

2. Each laver with its foot rested on a ‘base.’ Of these 
‘bases’ (mon, zèkönðth ; pexwvwð ; bases) also we have no 
satisfactory description. Each of them was four (®, Jos., five) 
cubits long, four (Jos., five) cubits broad, and three (G, Jos., six) 
cubitshigh. Each consisted of pon (weesgéroth ; avykàeorór, 
ovykActanata) and pysy (selabbim ; é&exoueva); but how these 
words should be rendered is quite uncertain.6 Benzinger argues 
with some plausibility that the se/addiz were the primary 
elements in the quadrilateral structure, and the smisgérath only 
secondary. The wzsgéroth were decorated with lions, oxen, 
and cherubim. 

_3- Each base rested on solid brazen wheels 14 cubits in 
diameter ; the axles of these wheels moved in yéd@6th—‘ hands’ or 
‘stays '—which projected from the lower part of the base and 
were of the same piece with it. 


1. In Kings. 


4. The ten lavers as described in Kings were ranged 
five on the right side and five on the left side of the house 
facing eastward. According to 2 K.1617 king Ahaz 
(see Benzinger) cut up the médndth and removed the 
misgéroth. Presumably if the lavers themselves re- 
mained they stood at a lower elevation than formerly. 
Perhaps, however, the bases were renewed, since they 
are said to have been broken in pieces by the army 


1 In J the words for ‘window’ and ‘roof’ are nen (Gen. 86) 


and ADIV (‘covering’ 813) respectively. Mr. S. A. Cook sug, 
gests that 6 r6 may contain the statement that openings were to 
be made upon the first, second, and third stories—e.g., Ty 


0) DEn masg AD. For the anticipatory pronominal suffix in 
M2, cp Josh. 1 25 Jer. 51 56 Ezek. 41 25, etc. 


2 Fr, lavoir, Lat. lavatorium, 

3 7.¢., favabrum. 

4 Contrast the bare notice in 2 Ch. 4 r4. 

5 Josephus, however (Az. viii. 36, § 85), makes them 4 cubits 
(6 ft.)in depth, and thus of much larger capacity. 
_ 6 See for example Vg. of v. 28 f.: ‘et ipsum opus basium 
interrasile erat et sculpture inter jJuncturas, et inter coronulas 
et plectas leones,’ etc 
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of Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 2513 16=Jer. 5217 20;! cp Jer. 
2719). What their function was is not stated in MT. 
Josephus, who must at least have known the arrange- 
ments of the temple of his own day, says that the lavers 
were ‘for cleansing the entrails of the animals sacrificed, 
and also their feet (?).’ 
On the probable mythological significance of the 
lavers, see SEA [MOLTEN]. 
The laver (Jos. Ant. iii. 63 mepippavtnpiov) of Ex. 
3018 28 3516 388 3939 407 11, Lev. 811 (all P) stood on 
2. InP its ‘foot’ (73, © Bács, Jos. kpnris ; basis) 
i ` between the door of the tabernacle and the 
altar. The laver belongs wholly to one of the later 
strata of P. (See Dr. /utrod., 38; Addis, Doc. Hex. 
2276, etc., and the Oxf. Hex.) Its dimensions or shape 
are nowhere stated ; it is said (Ex. 388) to have been 
made out of the mirrors of the women (a very late 
llaggadic addition, thinks Wellhausen), and its use was 
for Aaron and his sons to wash their hands and feet 


therein when they entered the tabernacle. 
When we compare the account of the tabernacle in P with the 
(very late) description of Solomon’s temple in 1 K. it seems 


curious that the laver and its bases should be left undescribed in 


P; the case is reversed with the golden candlestick : perhaps we 


may conclude that the laver and the candlestick were one. 
Moreover, it may be worth noting that the use of only oze laver 
in P when contrasted with the fez in 1 K. finds an analogy in the 
CANDLESTICK [g.v., § 1}. See further SCAFFOLD. 

(See Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ayfrvos, Taf. 134; also his notes on 
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Administration (§§ 8-10). 
Punishment (§§ 11-13). 
Private law [property, etc.] ($§14- 
Oral law (§ 7). Bibhography (§ 19). [18). 
Law is, originally, custom. As has been already 
shown under GOVERNMENT (esp. § 9), the old tribal 
system knew no legislative authority, no 
persons holding superior power whose 
will and command were looked upon as 
law or as constituting right. This does not, however, 
imply a condition of arbitrary lawlessness; on the 
contrary, tribal custom formed a law and a right of 
the most binding character. lts authority was much 
more powerful than that established by any mere 
popular custom in modern society. To break loose 
from tribal custom was, practically, to renounce the 
family and tribal connection altogether; any gross 
infraction of that custom was necessarily followed by 
expulsion from the tribe and deprivation of all legal 
right and protection. Ftirther, it is to be remembcred 
that in virtue of the intimate relation between the tribe 
and its god, every tribal custom is at the same time a 
religious custom—z.e., compliance with it is looked 
upon as a duty to the divinity by whom the custom is 
upheld. This was felt perhaps more keenly in Israel, 
than amongst other peoples; Jaw and righteous- 
ness were the special concern of Yahwe; in his name 
justice was dispensed and to him were all legal ordin- 
ances referred. To a certain extent also Yahwé was the 
creator of the law. Through his servants the priests, 
he gave his ‘decisions’ (niin, /ōrðtA), which were to a 
large degree instructions on points of right. Such a 
divine utterance naturally becomes a law, in accord- 
ance with which other cases of the same kind are 
afterwards decided. When viewed in this light the 
fact-—to our modern ideas so surprising — that all 
violations of religious observance are looked upon 
as crimes against the law and as ranking in the same 
category with civil offences, becomes intelligible. The 
worship of the tribal god forms a part, by no means 
the least important part, of the tribal custom; no dis- 
tinction between worship and other integral parts of tribal 
custom is perceived. 


In this connection we must bear in mind that even before 
the monarchy Israel had attained a certain degree of unity 


Law and custom (§ 1). 
Effect of settlement (§ 2). 
Written laws (§§ 4-6). 


1. Law and 
custom. 








1 The reference in Jer. 52 20 to the twelve brasen bulls under 
the hases is apparently due to aconfusion with the ‘sea.’ 
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in matters of law; not in the sense that it possessed a written 
law common to all the tribes, or a uniform organisation for the 
pronouncing of legal judgments, but in the sense that along 
with a common god it had a community of custom and of feeling 
in matters of law. This community of feeling can he traced back 
very far ; ‘tt is not so done in Israel,’ and ‘folly in Israel, which 
ought not to be done,’ are proverbial expressions reaching back to 
quite early times (Gen. 347 Josh. 7 15 Judg. 19 23 20 1025. 1312). 
The settlement in Western Palestine, so important in 
all respects, was peculiarly important in its effect on the 
development of law. From the 
huh need to nature of the case the law had to 
sektledslife be greatly extended. The new cir- 

* cumstances raised new legal problems. 

For one thing, the conception of private property has 
for peasants settled on the land a significance quite 
different from that which it possesses for nomads. 
Property with the Bedouin is uncertain; it may be gained 
and lost in a night; for peasants a certain security of 
ownership is indispensable. Again, with the settlement 
on the land a certain differentiation of ranks and classes 


became inevitable. 

To the Bedouin social distinctions in our sense of the word 
are unknown; within the tribe all are ‘brothers’; no one is 
master and no one is servant. Life in village and town soon 
brings with it grear distinctions. ‘ Rich‘ and ‘poor’ become 
‘high’ and ‘low,’ and the protection of the poor and of the alien 
becomes a pressing task for the new system of law. 


To these considerations it has to be added that, by 
the settlement, the bonds of clanship came to be 
gradually loosened, and their place taken, so far, by 
local unions (see GOVERNMENT, § 15); upon this there 
naturally followed a weakening of the power which tribal 
custom had exercised through the family. The individual 
was not so dependent on the community ; he could with 
greater ease break loose from the restraints of custom. 
A certain relaxation of discipline began to make itself 
felt. The later view, therefore, which characterised the 
period of the judges as one of lawlessness (Judg. 176 etc. ) 
is partly correct. Customn had lost its old power and 
required the support of some external authority. 

The first step towards meeting this requirement was 
when, by the settlement, the heads of clans and com- 

; munities (see GOVERNMENT, § 16), gradu- 

3. Fixed ; 
iibnnale. ally acquired the character of a superior 
authority which could be regarded as having 
been appointed by Yahwé and could thus come forward 
with a claim to legal powers. Their judicial utterances 
had no longer merely a moral authority; they had 
behind them the weight of the whole community, which 
was interested in giving them effect. The development 
of a kind of public law was thus possible. In one 
instance at all events this is plainly seen—viz., in the 
case of the penalty for manslaughter. Under the tribal 
system vengeance upon the manslayer is purely the 
affair of the avenger of blood—z.e., the family: the 
support of the tribe at large is involved only in cases 
where the slayer belongs to another tribe. In settled 
communities, however, the supreme authority must, 
from a very early date, have begun to recognise it as 
falling within its domain on the one hand to guarantee 
security of life, and, on the other, gradually to displace 
the perilous custom of blood revenge by itself taking 
in hand the punishment of the slayer. 


This advance towards the formation of an outside authoriry 
was at first by no means an adequate substitute for the un- 
qualified power of custom which it sought to displace, and 
this insufficiency showed the need of fuller political organisation. 
There must be an organisation that would render possible or 
guarantee the development and consistent administration of a 
uniform system of law. 


The monarchy provided a system of uniform common 
law by furnishing a regular tribunal and by supporting 
with its authority the ancient customs and legal practices. 
The king and his officials were no legislators; in fact 
for a considerable time after the establishment of the 
monarchy there was no real law at all in the modern 
sense. The judicial decisions of the king and his 
officials were determined simply by the ancient cus- 
tomary practice, and some time, it would seem, passed 
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before even this law was codified, although doubtless 
it may have been common from an early date for single 
legal decrees to be publicly posted up, for example, at 
the sanctuaries. The first attempt at a comprehensive 
collection of legal precepts and a book of laws is prob- 
ably to be found in what is known as the Book of the 
Covenant, dating probably from the ninth century 
(Ex. 2024-2319; cp HEXATEUCH, § 14, LAW LITERA- 
TURE, §§ 6-9). 

A single glance shows that the appearance of the 
Book of the Covenant was not the introduction of a new 
é Rocitotaak law ; the book was a setting down in 

writing of long-current legal practices. 
It nowhere enunciates great legal prin- 
ciples, or attempts to exhibit an abstract system of 
law, with a view to its application to concrete cases ; 
it is merely a collection of individual legal decisions. 
Its origin is clear. Either the frequent repetition 
of similar decisions had given rise to an established 
precedent, or a single decision had been given by a 
divine Torah—in either case with the same result, that 
a fixed rule was established. Hence is explained the 
nature and scope of the contents of the collection. 
It deals exclusively with the circumstances and in- 
cidents of every-day life; such matters as the legal 
position of slaves, injuries to life or limb resulting 
from hostility or carelessness, damage to property, 
Whether daughter or slave, cattle or crop. The ruling 
principle is still that of the jus falzonis. Trade or 
commerce as yet there is none—at least no laws are 
required for its regulation. That ordinances for the 
divine worship and general ethical precepts for the 
humane treatment of widows and strangers should 
also be included and placed on the same level will be 
readily understood after what has been said above (§ 1). 
Still, a distinction is made between jus and fas at 
least in so far as the form of decree in the mzspatim 
(ethical and legal) differs from that in the débdrim 
(relating to religion and worship). 

The object of this codification probably was to 
secure a greater degree of uniformity in adjudication 
and punishment. It is matter for surprise that we are 
nowhere informed by whom this collection was intro- 
duced as an official law-book or whether it was ever so 
introduced at all. If what we are told regarding 
Jehoshaphat’s legal reforms (2 Ch.179) comes from a 
good source, it would be natural to think of him in this 
connection (see Benzinger, Comm. on 2 Ch. 179 f). 
On the other hand, it is also equally possible that 
the Book of the Covenant was never an official law- 
book (like Dt.) at all, that it was simply a collection 
undertaken privately (perhaps in priestly circles). As 
containing only ancient law and no new enactments, 
such a collection would need no kind of official intro- 
duction but gradually come to be tacitly and universally 
accepted. 

With the law of D the case is different; it was 
brought in as the law of the state by a solemn act in 

the 18th year of Josiah (621 B.C.), 
5. The law of D. when king and people made a solemn 
‘covenant’ pledging theniselves to its faithful observ- 
ance (see 2 K. 231 7). This accords well with the fact 
that Dt. claims to be more than a mere compilation of 
the ancient laws ; it comes before us as a new system. 
Though in form and in contents alike it connects itself 
very closely with the Book of the Covenant, its literary 
dependence on it being unmistakable, it nevertheless, 
as a law-book, marks a great advance in comparison 
with the other, inasmuch as it embodies an attempt to 
systematise both the civil and the ecclesiastical law 
under a single point of view, that of the unique relation- 
ship of God to his people. The norm for determining 
what is right and what is wrong is no longer merely 
ancient law and custom: the supreme principle is now 
the demand for holiness. As a consequence, much of 
what has long been established law must disappear; in 


Covenant. 
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the sphere of worship, indeed, the law-book has ex- 
pressly in view nothing less than a thorough- -going 
reform. In spirit the legislation is characterised by its 
humanity ; humanitarian ordinances of all sorts, pro- 
visions for the poor and for servants, for widows and 
orphans, for levites and strangers, have a large place. 

The priestly law in like manner, after the exile, was 
introduced much as D had been (Neh. 8-10). This 

‘ law aims only at the regulation of 
6. “ Priestly worship ; law and ethics in the broader 
= sense are purposely left alone; the 
constitution now given to the community everywhere 
presupposes a state organisation and civil rights. It is 
only exceptionally that matters belonging to the domain 
of law properly so called are dealt with, and even in 
these instances that is done only in so far as the 
questions are connected with the hierocratic system of P. 
Within P, the law of holiness (H) forms a separate col- 
lection (Lev. 17-26 and some other isolated precepts ; 
cp HEXATEUCH, §§ 16 7, LAW LITERATURE, § 15, 
LEVITICUS, §§ 13-23), though it does not seem ever to 
have received separate recognition, but only to have come 
into currency in conjunction with the Priestly Law as 
a whole. As distinguished from P, H includes ethical 
and legal enactments (especially Lev.19), which are 
made from the point of view of the holiness of the 
people, as in Dt. (the mild humanity of which it also 
shares). 
The ¢érdh, however, the written and official law, 
related only to a small part of civil life. Alongside of 
it was still left ample room for the play 
T. Oral Law. of ancient consuetudinary law. It is 
much to be regretted that in the literature which has 
come down to us we have no codification of this con- 
suetudinary law in the form into which it had developed 
at the time of the introduction of the Priestly Law, and 
in which it is presupposed by that law. For long 
afterwards it continued to be handed down only by oral 
tradition, and even amongst the scribes of a later epoch 
there was still strong reluctance to commit the Hdlachah 
to writing. 

The further development of Jaw was the main business of the 
scribes. The /éra@h continued to be the immovable found- 
ation ; the task that remained was, either by casuistical inter- 
pretation of the written law or by determination of the con- 
suetudinary law, to fill up the blanks of the ¢d7a’ and bring 
into existence new precepts. The law thus arrived at—which 
in authority soon came to rank alongside of the written 447@A— 
was comprehensively termed Aã/ächãh (consuetudinary law). 
As it gained in authority the scribes, though not formally recog- 
nised as lawgivers, gradually came to be such in point of fact. 
The results of their legislative activity are embodied in the 
Mishna. This rests, however, on an older work of the period of 
R. ‘Akiba b. Joseph (circa 110-135 A.D.), under whose influence 
it probably was that the 4@/achah hitherto only orally handed 
down first came to be codified. From what has been said it will 
be evident that the Mishna may very well contain many frag- 
ments of ancient legal custom, but that it would be hopeless to 
attempt with its help to reconstruct the old consuetudinary 


Hebrew law as this existed (say) in the Persian or in the Grecian 
period.! (Cp Law LITERATURE, § 22) 


All jurisdiction was originally vested in the family. 
The father of a family had unlimited powers of punish- 


s ment (Gen. 3824, cp Dt. 2118). With 
Z eel the coalescence of families into clans 
a aes” and tribes (see GOVERNMENT, § 4) a 


portion of the family jurisdiction neces- 
sarily also passed over to the larger group, and was 
thenceforth exercised by the heads of the clan or 
tribe. The old tradition in Israel was that the elders 
acted also as judges. All three variants of the story 
of the appointment of ‘elders’ as judges (Ex.1813 7 
Nu. 11167 Dt.113) have this feature in common 
that they place the elders alongside of Moses as his 
helpers in the government of the people—z.e., in pro- 
nouncing judgments (in the gloss Dt.115 the word is 
quite correctly given as ‘heads of tribes’). The lighter 
cases come up before the elders, whilst Moses reserves 
the graver ones for himself. This judicial activity of 


1 On the Rabbis and the Mishna see Schür. GV ii., § 25. 
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the heads of tribes and clans we must, of course, regard, 
not as an innovation, but as an ancient usage. The 
tradition, however, is once more in accordance with the 
facts of the case when, as alongside of and overruling every 
human decision, the deity is regarded as the supreme 
king-judge. The weightiest matters, those namely 
with which human wisdom is unable to cope, come 
before God ; for Moses dispenses law as the servant and 
the mouth of God—as a priest—upon the basis of divine 
decisions (see above, § 1). The people come to him 
to inquire of God and he is their representative before 
God, to whose judgment he submits the case (Ex. 
18 1519). The same conditions continued through 
the later period; alongside of the jurisdiction of the 
tribal heads and of the judiciary officers that of God as 
exercised through the priests was still maintained. 

The entire position otherwise accorded to the elders 
shows that their judicial activity was not the consequence 
merely of an office with which they had been invested. 
Their authority as a whole, and in particular their 
judicial influence, was purely moral. In the main 
therefore we find the same conditions as are even now 
found to prevail among the Bedouins, and so far as the 
present subject is concerned we may safely venture to 
avail ourselves of what we know of these last to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of our information regarding 
ancient Israel. 


Amongst the Bedouins, also, then, it is within the competency 
of the sheikh to settle differences : ; but his judgment has no 
compelling power : he cannot enforce it against the will of the 
parties and cannot order the slightest punishment upon any 
members of the tribe. ‘The family alone can bring pressure to 
bear on the members. Further, many tribes have, in addition, 
a kadi, as a sort of judge of higher instance for graver cases; 
for this office men distinguished by their keenness of judgment, 
love of justice, and experience in the affairs and customs of the 
tribe, are chosen. As a rule the office of £agi continues within 
the same family; but even his judgment is not compulsory. 
There is no executive authority provided for carry ing it out. If 
in the last resort a problem proves so involved that not even the 
kddi is able to solve it, nothing remains hut to resort to the 
judgment of God (cp Burckhardt, Bem. 937) 


As already remarked (§ 2), after the settlement these 
elders in their character as heads of the local commun- 
ities (2idné Ad‘ir, vyn ipi) gradually acquired the powers 
of a governing body (cp GOVERNMENT, § 16). So far 
as their jurisdiction was concerned, this meant that as 
judges they acquired a certain executive power for 
carrying out their judgments. How soon this develop- 
ment took place, and with what modifications in detail, 
we do not know. Stories like those of the wise woman 
of Tekoa (2 S. 144 J) and of the trial of Naboth (1 K. 
218 7) prove the tact, at least for the period of the 
earlier monarchy. Dt. knows of the ‘elders’ as an 
organised judicial institution. From the manner in 
which the function of judging is assigned to them in 
certain cases, it is clearly evident that the elders also had 
executive powers (cp esp. Dt. 1912 212 J. 22157). In 
this executive capacity they act as representing the 
entire body of the citizens ; this finds expression, ın the 
case of death-penalty, in the fact that it is for the entire 
community to carry out the sentence (Dt.177). A 
solitary exception is made in the punishment of murder ; 
even long after the unrestricted right of private revenge 
had been abolished, and trial of crimes against life had 
been brought within the competency of the regular 
courts, there survived a relic of the ancient deeply- 
rooted custom which gave the avenger of blood the 
right of personally carrying out the death sentence on 
the murderer (Dt. 19 12). 

(a) Elders.—By inference from these facts we may 
safely conclude that the judges presupposed by the 

Book of the Covenant were in the first 
9. Judges. instance the elders of the different localities 
—all the more so as the judicial competency of these 
elders must in the earlier times have been still more 
extensive than when the Book of the Covenant was 
written. Singularly enough, the Book gives no sort of 
indication of the composition of the tribunal, the forms 
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of process, and so forth—in this case also merely taking 
for granted the continuance of long-established custom. 

It may be permissible to hazard the conjecture that in con- 
neclion with that dependent relation in which sometimes the 
rural districts stood to the larger or metropolitan cities, the 
jurisdiction of the city would extend also over its ‘daughters’ 
(EV ‘suburbs’; cp Nu. 21 25 32 42 Josh, 13 23 281711 Judg. 1126). 

As the passages cited above (§ 8) show, the juris- 
diction of the elders continued to subsist under the 
monarchy. 

(3) The Xing.—Alongside of the jurisdiction of the 
elders, however, and to some extent limiting it, there 
arose the jurisdiction of the king. The king was judge 
par excellence (cp GOVERNMENT, $19). He constituted 
a kind of supreme tribunal to which appeal could be 
made where the judgment of the elders seemed faulty 
(2 S.144 7). Moreover, it was also open to the litigant 
to resort to the king as hrst and only judge (2 S. 152 J., 
2 K. 15s), especially in difficult cases (1 K. 316 
Dt. 179, see below [y]). Of this privilege of the king 
some portion passed over to his officers also, who 
administered the law in his name. Unfortunately we 
have nothing to show how the jurisdiction of these 
officers stood related to that of the elders in its details, 
and whether (or how far) its range was limited. The 
same has to be said of the judicial activity of the priests. 
That they continued to possess judicial attributes is 
implied both by the Book of the Covenant and by 
Deuteronomy. Still, on this point an important differ- 
ence between the two books is unmistakable. In 
the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 228[7]), as in the ancient 
consuetudinary law, what is contemplated in cases of 
special perplexity is a divine decision, a torah of God 
to be obtained at the sanctuary ; God was the judge. 

(y) The Priests.—In Dt. on the other hand (l79/f. 
1915 f.) ‘the priests, the levites,’ as judicial officers con- 
stitute a sort of spiritual college of justice : the cause is 
not decided by means of an oracle or divine judgment ; 
the priests carefully investigate the case just like 
other judges. The studious care with which the 
sanctity of their judicial decisions is emphasised (17 107 ) 
warrants the conjecture that the change is to be at- 
tributed to D, especially as, throughout, we are left with 
the impression that D has it in view to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the priests as widely as possible, at the 
expense of that of the elders. The elders retain 


within their competency only a limited class of offences. 

The offences in question are merely such matters as affect in 
the first instance only the family—a son's disohedience (2118 7%), 
slander spoken against a wife (2213 4%), declinature of a levirate 
marriage (257 7), manslaughter, and blood-revenge (1911 7%, 
211 7). Into the last-cited passage (215) a later hand has 
introduced the priests as also taking part in the proceed- 
ings: ‘for them Yahwé thy God has chosen to minister unto 
him, and to bless in the name of Yahwé ; and according to their 
word shall every controversy and every stroke be’—an interpo- 
lation which clearly shows in what direction lay the tendency 
of this legislation and its subsequent development. That this 
studious effort on the one side was viewed on the other with 
little favour is shown by the fact that in the central ordinance 
relating to the judicial function of priests (178 7.) ‘the judge’ 
is by an interpolation placed on a level with the priests. The 
simplest explanation is that it is the king who is intended here 
and that the object was to save his supreme judicial authority 
as against the pretensions of the Jerusalem priesthood (cp the 
quite analogous interpolation of the judges in 1917//). 

The Chronicler carries back to Jehoshaphat the 
establishment of a supreme court of justice in Jerusalem 
and the appointment of professional judges in all the 
cities (2 Ch. 19 4-11). 

Though not absolutely incredible, the statement is rendered 
(to say the least) somewhat improbable by the fact that in 
this supreme court the high priest is represented as hav- 
ing the presidency in all spiritual, and the ‘ prince of the house 
of Judah’ in all secular, causes (see Benzinger, Comm. on 2 Ch. 
194 7). Apart from this, however, Dt. certainly seems to know 
of the existence of the professional judges in the various cities 
(1618 f). 

Ezekiel and P continue to advance logically along the 
line laid down in D. In Ezekiel’s ideal future state, in 
which the king is but a shadowy figure almost entirely 
divested of royal functions, judicial attributes are wholly 


assigned to the priests (Ezek. 4424). That P also 
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assigns the administration of the law, not to the secular 
authority but to the priests, is clear from the representa- 
tion of Chronicles according to which even David had 
appointed 6000 levites as judges (1 Ch. 234, 26 29). 
This theory, however, was never fully carried out. 

In Ezra's time we meet, in the provincial towns, with pro- 
fessional judges who are drawn not from the priesthood but from 
the ranks of the city elders (Ezra 725, 1014) ‘There were 
similar local courts throughout the country during the Greek 
and Roman periods (Judith 616 etc.; Jos. B/ ii. 2415 SAedi- 
“ith 104, Sdté 13, Sank, 114; in Mt. 522 1017 Mk. 139, it is to 
these local synedria that reference is made). In localities of 
minor importance it was certainly by the council of the elders 
(cp Lk. 73), the BovAn, that judicial functions were exercised (cp 
e f.c.); in the large towns no doubt there may also have 

een, over and above, special courts. In later times the rule 
was that the smallest local tribunal had seven members (cp 
GOVERNMENT, § 313 also Schirer, Gi'°/2133/). In large 
centres there were courts with as many as twenty-three members ; 
but in these, in certain cases (such as actions for debt, theft, 
bodily injury, etc.) three judges formed a quorum (Sa. 11, 2, 3, 
21). In certain cases priests had to be called in as judges 
(Saahk.13). On the great Sanhedrin and its jurisdiction see 
GOVERNMENT, § 31. 


Judicial procedure was at all times exceedingly simple. 
In an open place (Judg.45 1S. 226), or under the 
..: 4 shadow of the city gate, the judges took 
10. ee their seat (Dt. 2] 19 2215 257 Am. 51215 
| a Ru. 41, etc.). In Jerusalem Solomon 
erected a ‘porch,’ or hall, of judgment, for his own 
royal court of justice (nega c®xw, 1 K. 77) Plaintiff 
and defendant appeared personally, each for his own 
case (Dt. 175 2120 251); on a charge being made 
the judge could call for the appearance of the accused 
(Dt. 258). Such an institution as that of a public 
prosecutor was unknown; the state or the community 
in no case overstepped its judicial functions. In every 
case it was for the aggrieved or injured person to bring 
forward his complaint if he desired satisfaction. He 
also had it in his choice, however, to resort to the 
method of private arrangement, and refrain from coming 
before the court; in this event, the matter was at an 
end, for no one else had an interest in bringing it into 
court. When there is no complainant there ts no judge. 
The ‘daysman’ is mentioned only in Job 933 (mz2). 
The proceedings were as a rule by word of mouth, 
though in later times written accusations also seem to 
have been known (Job 3135 /). The chief method of 
proof was by the testimony of witnesses. The father, 
indeed, who brought a stubborn and rebellious son 
before the judge needed no such support (Dt. 2118 J.) ; 
but in all other cases the law invariably demanded the 
concurrent testimony of at least two persons; on the 


ag « . . . 
word of only one witness a crime could in no circum- 


stances be held as proven, still less any death-sentence 
pronounced (Dt. 176 1915 Nu. 3530 Mk. 14567 
Mt. 2660). According to Talmudic law (Sebu õth 302 ; 
Bibi Aammā 88a; ep Jos. Ant, iv.815) only free 
men of full age were capable of bearing witness ; women 
and slaves were incapacitated—a rule, doubtless, in ac- 
cordance with ancient custom, although the OT is silent 
on the subject. Whether the adjuration of witnesses 
which is alluded to in general terms in P (Lev. 51) was 
an ancient practice, we cannot say. A false witness was 
punished, according to the jus talionis, by the infliction 
of the precise kind of evil he had intended to bring 
upon his victim by his falsehood (Dt. 1918 7%). The 
warnings so frequently repeated (as in Ex. 231 2016), 
such stories as that of Naboth (1 K. 21), and the 
remonstrances of the prophets, show that the evil of false 


testimony was by no means rare. 

Where, from the nature of the case, witnesses were not to be 
had, the accused was put upon his oath (Ex. 226-11 [7-12]). In 
specially obscure cases God was looked to for the discovery of 
the guilty party (Ex. 228[7] 1S.1440/ Josh. 714). The only 
trace remaining in the later law of a divine ordeal (see 
Jeatousv, Triar oF)is in the case of a wife accused of adultery 
(Nu. 51r f). ‘Torture, as a means of obtaining confessions, 
was not employed; the Herodian dynasty—by whom it was 
employed freely—seem to have been the first to biing it into 
use (Jos. B/ i. 30 2-5). kr 

Judgment, in the earlier times pronounced orally, but 
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later occasionally given in writing (Job 1326), was as a 
rule carried out forthwith in presence of the judge 
(De 228 252); in case of a capital sentence the 
witnesses were required to be the first to set about its 
execution, and the whole contmunity was expected to 
take an active part (Dt. 177). 

‘Though in the paragraphs that follow, the various 
laws are arranged according to their substance, it must 
from the outset be clearly borne in mind that the 
ancient law of the Hebrews does not admit of close 
correlation with the Roman or with the modern systems 
baséd on the Roman, and in particular that the sharp 
distinction between penal and private law by which 
these last were characterised does not admit of being 
transferre] to the former. One of the most striking 
illustrations of this is to be found in the manner in 
which theft is regarded by Hebrew law. 

In Hebrew law the dominant principle is the jus 
talionis—'‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’ 
(Ix. 21 24). To understand this 
properly, it has to be borne in mind 
that, in the earliest stage of de- 
velopment which has been described above, a principle 
of this kind had its applicability not as a norm for 
penalties to be judicially inflicted, but only as regulative 
of private vengeance. lt is for the individual himself 
to pursue his rights ; by universal custom he is entitled 
to do to the aggressor exactly what the aggressor has 
done to him. Iun particular, in the most scrious case of 
all, that of murder, the blood-relation not only has the 
right, but is under the saered duty, to avenge the deed. 
In savage stages of society the demand for vengeance 
is held to be the most righteous and sacred of all 
feelings; the man who does not exact vengeance is 
devoid of honour. 

An unqualified jus talionis makes endless every affair 
where it has once been introduced, ‘This appears most 
clearly in blood-revenge. Naturally, therefore, in the 
early stage of legal development now under considera- 
tion, when the affair is held to concern private in- 
dividuals only, the injured party has also the right to 
come to some other arrangement with the aggressor 
and accept compensation in the shape of money or its 
equivalent (ep the law of the Twelve Tables: si mem- 
brum ruil, ni cum ev paicit talio esto). At was a great 
forward step whieh the Israelites made— doubtless 
before they took possession of western Palestine—when 
compensation of this kind was allowed to take the 
place of revenge pure and simple In doing so 
they took the most essential first step towards the 
substitution of publie criminal law for private revenge. 
Compensation cannot for long withdraw itself from the 
control of general custom, and then there gradually 
comes into existence a certain definite scale in accord- 
ance with which such matters are adjusted (ep Ex. 21 22). 
At an early period Tlebrew custom seems to have 
demanded such a mode of settlement for every kind of 
bodily injury (lex. 21 18); but the earlier usage did not 
sanction the acceptance of blood-wit, except in the one 
case of accidental homicide (TEx. 2] 39). 

Penal law, in the strict sense of the expression, 
constitutes a third stage, its distinctive feature being 
that the duty of revenge is taken over from the in- 
dividual by society at large. Revenge now becomes 
punishment, that which regulates it is the general interest 
of the community at large. Custom, and afterwards 
statute, determine the kind and measure of the penalty ; 
the leaders of the socicty, the constituted authorities, 
take in hand the duty of sceing it carried out. 

In the ancient Hebrew view of the matter, however, 
the object of punishment is not completely attained, 
even when the ideas of retribution and of compensation 
have found expression. Grave crimes, and specially 
murder, defile the land; the guilt lies upon the entire 
people (cp 28.21 24). The blood of the slayer alone 
can appease the divine wrath and cleanse the land 


88 


11. Penal law 
and Jus talionis. 
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(Nu. 3533; cp 258.21). Evil has to be removed from 
the midst of the people by means of punishment (Dt. 
19 19). 

In close connection with the thought of the transmissibility of 
guilt, is the idea which makes children, in particular, specially 
liable for the crimes of their fathers. Even the regularly con- 
stituted courts of justice, in specially grave cases, punish 
Pale the children along with their fathers (2 K. 9 26 Josh. 
724) in a special degree is blood-guiltiness hereditary ; if the 
avenger of blood cannot lay hold on the murderer himself, he 
can kiy hold on his family. The custom is the same among the 
Bedouins to this day. In legal practice it is not abolished till 
Dt. (24 16). 

In the law the only recognised form of capital 
punishment is by stoning. In such instances as we 

find ine2s. lig 2k, 10725 Jer. 262 
12. Methods of ee 10725 Jea 
à ete., we are not dealing with punish- 
punishment. 
ments awarded by a court of law. In 
the priestly law, and doubtless also by ancient custom, 
the death-penalty was enhanced in certain cases by the 
burning or ‘hanging’ (more correctly, impalement) of 
the body, by which the criminal was deprived of the 
privileges of burial (Lev. 2014 219 Dt. 2122; cp Josh. 
725) Dt. here again has a mitigating tendency, en- 
joining, as it does, the burial of the body that has been 
‘hanged,’ before sundown. 

As to the manner in which stoning was carried out we have 
no details; it occurred without the city (Lev. 2tr4 Nu. 15 36 
rK.2tr0o f/f, etc.); it fell to the witnesses to cast the first stone 
(Dt. 177). According to Gen. 88 24, execution of the death- 
penalty by burning seems also to have been customary in Israel, 
Crucifixion — ‘crudelissimum teterrimum@ue supplicium * (Cic. 
Verr. 564) —was trst introduced into Palestine by the Romans ; 
see, further, Cross, and ep, generally, HANGING. 

The first express mention of beating with rods or 
scourging as a punishment oceurs in Dt. (251-3); but 
unfortunately we are not told what were the cases in 
Which the judge was permitted or required to award it, 
except in the single instance described in Dt. 2213 J. 
(unjust charge against a newly-married bride), The 
manner of carrying it ont is also deseribed, ‘the judge 
shall cause [the culprit] to lie dawn, and to be beaten 
before his face’ (Dt. 252); not more than forty stripes 
may be given, ‘The later Interpreters of the law limited 
the number to ' forty save one’ (2 Cor. 1124, Jos. Ant. 
iv, 821 23), doubtless so as to avoid a breach of the law 
by an accidental error in reckoning, but perhaps also 
because in the late period there was substituted for the 
rod a three-thonged scourge, with which thirteen strokes 
were given, 

The money penalties known to the law are really of 
the nature of compensations, not strictly punishments 
(cp CONFISCATION) On the other hand, in 2 K. 1216 
[x7], We read of trespass money and sin money which 
belonged to the pricsts; but for what offences these 
moneys were to be paid we do not know; probably they 
were fines for breaches of ritual. 

Of penal restraints upon freedom neither ancient 
consuetudinary law nor written statute knows anything. 
On the other hand, however, we have in the historical 
books frequent mention of imprisonment, stocks and 
‘shackles,’ or ‘collars’ (ep COLLAR, 3), as methods by 
Which kings sought to discipline disobedient servants or 
dangerous persons like the prophets (Jer. 202 29 26 
2Ch. 16101825 /.) ; and imprisonment certainly appears 
in post-exilic times as a legal form of punishment to be 
awarded by the judge (Iezria 7 26), Sce PRISON, 

From the modern point of view it is a striking fact that the 
Hebrew legislation regards no punishments as involving ds- 
grace. In Dt. 253 the punishment by beating is expressly 
restrained within certain limits lest ‘thy brother should seem 
vile unto thee.’ ‘The ancient Israclite, like the modern Oriental, 
differed entirely from us moderns in his conception of personal 
honour ; murder and homicide, adultery and unchastity, false- 
hood and treachery are in his view matters which do not greatly 
affect a man's honour, even when they have been detected and 
punished. 

In details the penal enactments which have been pre- 


served are very meagre and defective. 
In cases of manslaughter, as we have 
seen, blood revenge was a sacred duty 
in the olden time. ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 


13. Degrees of 
punishment. 
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by man shall his blood be shed’ (Gen. 95 f.) was at all 
times regarded as a divine principle; the duty of 
blood revenge belongs to the nearest relation, the GOEL 
(g.v.). In principle the right to such revenge is every- 
where recognised also by the law (Dt. 191-13 Nu. 
35 16-21), Still, the transition to a more settled and 
orderly condition of society entailed the result (among 
others), that the superior authority, as soon as there 
began to be such an authority, took blood vengeance also 
into its own hand, and thus converted it into a death 
penalty (2S. 1447). It would appear, however, that 
in pre-exilic times it never sueceeded in wholly sup- 
pressing private vengeance. The most important re- 
striction of it lay in the distinction now made between 
murder and manslaughter. Even the Book of the 
Covenant distinguished the case in which a man ‘ came 
presumptuously upon his neighbour to slay him with 
guile,” and that in which he ‘lay not in wait but God 
did deliver him (his adversary) into his hand’ (Ex. 
2li2f.). It also recognised within certain limits the 
rights of an owner in defending his property (Ex. 222 f. 
[1 f.]). Similarly, in Dt. (1911-13), in a case of violent 
death a man's known hatred of his adversary is taken 
as evidence of murderous intention. P gives the dis- 
tinctive features of murder with more precision and 
somewhat differently ; murder is presumed not only 
where hatred and enmity, or lying in wait, can be 
proved, but also where a lethal weapon has been used 
with fatal effect. From the dangerous character of the 
weapon, murderous intention is inferred (Nu. 3516 7). 
In the case of murder all forms of the law allow free 
course to blood-revenge, that is to say, the death- 
penalty is ordered, and that with the express injunction 
that a composition by payment of blood-wit is not to be 
permitted (Nu. 3531). The manslayer, on the other 
hand, enjoys the right of asylum ; see ASYLUM. 

In ancient times the right of asylum prevailed at every sanctuary 
(Ex. 2114). The abolition by D of the sanctuaries scattered over 
the country made necessary the setting apart of special cities 
of refuge, of which D names three for Judah, P three for E. 
Palestine and W. Palestine respectively (Nu. 35114 Dt. 441). 
In the earlier period the right of asylum belonging to the sanc- 
tuaries had doubtless been unlimited. Still, even the Book of the 
Covenant, and afterwards D, assume, what P expressly ordains 
(Ex. 2114), that inquiry is to be made whether the case is one of 
murder or of manslaughter. If it is found to he murder, 
the city of refuge must relentlessly give up the murderer to the 
avenger (Ex. 2114 Dt.1911 J. Nu. 8511). For manslaughter 
an amnesty at the death of the high priest was introduced in 
post-exilic times (Nu. 3525). Formerly, according to P, there 


was no such relief; if ever the manslayer left the territory 
of the city of refuge, he was at the mercy of the avenger (Nu. 


35 32 /.). 

In the case of bodily injuries, also, the law permits 
the application of fa/7o only where intention is to be 
presumed. In injuries inflicted in course of a quarrel, 
for example, the Book of the Covenant provides that 
the aggressor shall only defray the expenses incurred 
and compensate the injured person for his loss of time 
(Ex. 2118 7%). For another particular case of injury 
which may be met by a fine, see Ex. 21 22. 

The enactments relating to certain gross offences 
against morality are characteristic (ep MARRIAGE, § 2). 
The penalty is death (Lev. 2010 Æ Ex. 2218 [20]) in each 
case, as also for the offence specified in Lev. 2018. In 
cases of adultery the injured husband had at all times 
the right to slay the unfaithful spouse and take venge- 
ance on her seducer. Dt. categorically demands on 
religious grounds the death of both. Only where 
violence can be presumed is the woman exempted (Dt. 
2225- ): 

On the other hand the seduction of an unbetrothed maid was 
regarded as a damage to property, affecting her family, and as 
such was dealt with on the principles of private law (Ex. 2215 [16] 
Dt. 2226/7). That the father in such a case was at liberty to 
exercise very stringent legal rights is shown by Gen. 38. 


According to P (Lev. 21.9) only priests’ daughters were liable to 
punishment—that of death—in these cases. (Cp MARRIAGE, 


$8 4, 6). 
That offences against religion came in the fullest sense 
under the cognisance of the law has been mentioned 
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above (§ 1), also the reasons for that being so. Idolatry 
and witchcraft are already made punishable with death 
in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 221820 [17 19]). In 
this respect Dt. is exceptionally strict ; even solicitation 
to the worship of strange gods is a eapital offence 
(137-16). Finally, P places every deliberate transgression 
of any religious ordinance, such as breach of the sabbath, 
or the like, on a level with the crime of blasphemy, 
which carries with it the penalty of being ‘cut off’ from 
one's people (Lev. 2415). 

‘To private law belong personal rights and the laws 
affecting property, bonds and obligations, inheritance 
and marriage, Inheritance and marriage 
are dealt with elsewhere (see MARRIAGE, 
§$1, 7, and cp below, § 18). In harmony 
with the unanimous view of the ancient world, only 
the adult free male member of the community—capable 
therefore of bearing arms and of carrying out blood 
revenge —was regarded as invested with full legal rights. 

(a) Sons and daughters.—Vhe son not yet grown up 
and the unmarried daughter are completely under the 
power of the father, as also are the married woman and 
the slave. Lists of fully qualified citizens appear to 
have been drawn up from a tolerably early date; the 
image of the ' book of life,” already employed by J (Ex. 
3232; ep Is.43), would seem to be derived from this 
practice, though express evidence regarding it is not 
forthcoming till later (Jer. 2230 Ezek. 189 Neh. 75 64 
1222 f.) The fact that at a later period the twentieth 
year was taken as the age of majority and fitness to 
bear arms (Nu. 13 Lev. 273 7), affords some ground 
for inferring that a similar rule held good for the 
earlier times also; but it must not be forgotten that 
under the patriarchal tribal constitution the indepen- 
dence even of grown-up sons is only relative. The 
original significance of circumcision as an act denoting 
the attainment of the privileges of full age is treated of 
elsewhere (see CIRCUMCISION, § 5). Women appear 
to have been universally and in every respect regarded 
as minors so far as rights of property went; at least, 
apart from female slaves, they hold no property that 
they can deal with as they please. They are incapable 
of bearing testimony before a court of justice (see above, 
§ r0). See further FAMILY, MARRIAGE, SLAVERY. 

(6) Strangers and foreigners.—\n the case of aliens 
distinction must be made between the gér (73) and the 


nokri (%33). (See STRANGER AND SOJOURNER.) The 


word zor denotes the alien who stands in no relationship 
of protection towards any Israelite tribe. A person in 
this category would as a rule make but a brief sojourn 
in the land ; in cases when a longer residence was con- 
templated application would naturally be made for 
tribal protection. The xokrī in any case of course 
enjoyed the ordinary rights of hospitality, which means 
a great deal, great sanctity attaching to the rights of 
guests. Apart from this, however, he simply has no 
rights at all (ep Gen. 38115 Job1915); the very laws in 
the humane legislation of D which contemplate the case 
of the poor and the depressed in the social scale—the 
law of remission in the seventh year, the law against 
usury, and the like—never once have any application to 
him (Dt. 153 2320[21]). It is quite otherwise, however, 
with the gér—z.e., the alien to the people or to the tribe 
(for the older period what applies to the people applies 
to the tribe!) who has been received within the territory 
of one of the tribes or of the nation as a whole, has 
effected a settlement there, and acquired the status of a 
protected person. Such a gër stood under the protection 
of the tribal god, and enjoyed, among the Hebrews, not 
indeed the full privileges of a citizen, yet, in comparison 
with what was obtainable among other peoples, a high 
degree of immunity and protection, In particular his 
position had this advantage, that it greatly prepared 


14. Personal 
rights. 





1 A non-Judahite Levite is within the tribe of Judah as much 
a gér as is the Canaanite; cp Judg. 17 7. 
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the way for complete incorporation with the tribe. In 
the older time he had the right of connubium ; it was 
in this way that the Canaanites were gradually absorbed 
(see MARRIAGE, § 2). 

The children of a marriage between a gër and an Israelitess 
were regarded as entitled to full Israelite privileges (cp 1 Ch. 
217); in the case of the children of an Israelite by a foreign 
wife this was, as might be expected, a matter of course (cp for 
example Boaz and Ruth). It was otherwise, indeed, when the 
case was not that of an alien settling as gēr in the country or 
marrying into it, but of a foreigner who still maintained the tie 
with his own people and who was followed by his wife to his 
home; Hiram the artificer was regarded as a Tyrian although 
his mother was a Naphtalite; she had followed her husband to 
his native land and thereby had come under the protection of 
the Tyrians (1 K.713,7%). ‘The converse case is that of Samson’s 
marriage, which, however, has an exceptional character (see 
Kinsuip, § 8); here the Philistine woman remains in her 
own home and is only visited from time to time by her husband ; 
in such circumstances the children of the union would not have 
been regarded as Israelites (Judg.14151//). 


From what has been said as to the meaning of cir- 
cumcision (see CIRCUMCISION, § 5) it seems doubtful 
whether uncircumcised gérim also had the right of 
connubium. In general, the Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the gër was not to be treated with violence 
(Ex. 2221 [20] 239), and, as we gather from the context, 
was above all to be secured, without any partiality, in 
his full rights as a protected stranger before the courts 
of law. On the other hand the géy—apart from the 
Canaanites, who naturally formed an exception here— 
was manifestly excluded from the right of acquiring 
heritable property within the territory of the tribes of 
Israel (cp Mic. 25 Is.2216 Ezek. 4722, where the per- 
mission to do so is brought in as an innovation). 

D renews in a great variety of forms the injunction 
to treat the stranger (who is placed upon a level with 
the Levite, the widow, and the orphan) humanely and 
kindly (1018 1429 241419 J: ), to admit him to participa- 
tion in the general gladness at festal times (514 1611 7), 
and not to pervert his right (2417 27 19). Just because 
the stranger, as such, occupies an inferior position he 
has a double need for love (1019 261-11). On the other 
hand his position in D is altered for the worse in this 
respect that the right of connubium is taken away (Dt. 
7177. 233 [4] Z Ex. 3415 £), and undeniably for D the 
ger and still more the xokrz occupy a lower position 
in the scale of humanity (cp Dt. 142r). In all this it is 
regarded as a matter of course that the gēr shall in a 
certain sense at least accommodate himself to the religion 
of his protectors (Ex. 2312 2010 Dt.514 1611 f. 2611 
31:12). Still, even in this respect the older times 
demanded but little; he might even keep up his own 
Sacra (cp I K. 117/ 163r); moreover, he need not 
observe the rule with regard to clean and unclean meats 
(Dt. 1421). 

P carries its demands upon the gér much farther; he 
is required to shun idolatry, the eating of blood or that 
which is torn, and in general everything that as an 
‘abomination’ could defile the Israelite (Lev. 178 10 f 15 
1826 202 Nu. 1910-12; cp Dt. 1421). 

Not only is he obliged to observe the sabbath and permitted 
to share in the feast of the ingathering, he is also under obliga- 
tion to fast with the Israelites on the day of atonement (Lev. 
16 29), may not eat any leaven in the passover week (Ex. 1219; 
the feast itself he is precluded from joining in, unless he be 
circumcised), must Fake atonement for all transgressions of the 
law exactly as Israelites do (Nu. 15 14 26 29), and in general keep 


holy the name of Yahwé (Lev. 24 16)—all this in the interests of 
Israel, that there be no sin among the people. 


On the other hand the gér enjoys the fullest protection 
in the eye of the law; not only are the protective in- 
junctions of D renewed (Lev. 199 f. cp 2322 256), but 
also equal rights before the judgment seat are expressly 
secured to him (Lev.2422 Nu.3515), an essential 
advance on the mere appeal to humanity contained in 
the older laws. The points in which his privileges still 
fall short of those of the full citizen are mainly two: he 
is excluded from the worship properly so-called—e.g., 
from the Passover (Ex. 1247 7}, perhaps also from the 
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Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 2342)—and is denicd the 
right of connubium (Ezra91 f. 1: f 102 f). 


Both privileges are obtainable only on condition that he re- 
ceives circumcision, that is to say, becomes fully incorporated with 
the commonwealth of Israel (Ex. 1247/7: Nu. 9 14 Gen. 34 14). 
Further, the acquisition of landed property is rendered impossible 
to him by the operation of the law of the year of jubilee (see 
below, § 15). Finally, no gé can own an Israelite slave. Should 
it ever come about that an Israelite comes under the power of a 
gér on account of debt, the latter is bound to treat him not as a 
slave, but as a free labourer, and the relations of the debtcr 
retain at all times the right to redeem him (Lev. 25 47 7). 


Thus the gér is by no means treated as on a complete 
equality with the Israelite. 

The laws concerning property, so far as they have 
come down to us, relate to the disposal of real and 
movable estate, borrowing and lending, bonds and 
obligations. 

Buying and selling in ancient Israel were transacted 
in very simple fashion, and the various questions arising 
out of error, fraud, or over-reaching 
seldom if ever arose, Israel was not at 
this period a commercial people. 

Certain formalities in the more important transactions 
of buying and selling, especially in the transfer of land, 
became customary and obligatory from an early period. 
The simplest and most ancient of all, doubtless, was 
that which required that the purchase should take place 
in the presence of witnesses (cp Gen. 237-20). Trans- 
actions of this kind (as of every other kind) might be 
further ratified by oath and gift. 


The first mention of a formal deed of sale occurs in the time 
of Jeremiah (Jer. 326 7); according to the simplest interpreta- 
tion of the passage it was executed in duplicate, one copy being 
sealed and the other open, both copies being handed over for 
preservation to the custody of a third party (otherwise Stade in 
ZA TW 5176([1885]). Inthe case of such a document witnesses 
and signatures would of course not be lacking. From Jer. 32 44 
we can see that in the time of Jeremiah the execution of a 
written deed was usual where transfer of land was concerned. 


Another ancient custom is met with in the Book of 
Ruth (47); the seller gave his shoe to the buyer in 
token of his divesting himself of his right of ownership 
over the object sold. In connection with this is to be 
interpreted the expression in Ps. 608 [10] (cp 1089 [10]), 
where ‘casting one’s shoe’ over a thing signifies the 
act of taking possession (see SHOES, § 4). 

The same symbolical action came into use (Dt. 25g) in cases 
where a levirale marriage was declined—a declinature practically 
equivalent to renunciation of right of inheritance. The original 
meaning of the ceremony is no longer clear to us; nor do we 


know whether it was regularly observed, or for how long a period ; 
the writer of Ruth knows it only as an archeological fact. 


A limit was set to the free disposal of property by 
the duties of piety which a person owed to his ancestors. 
To ancestral land the Israelite—like any other peasant 
proprietor — felt himself bound by the closest ties. 
The paternal property was sacred; there, often, the 
father was buried, and children and children’s children 
were expected also to be laid there (1 K.213). It 
is in this fact that we are to seek the explanation of 
the provisions regarding the right of redemption that 
acted as a check upon the right of free sale. Ancient 
custom from an early date had given the kinsman 
(lawful heir ?) a right of pre-emption and also of buy- 
ing back (Jer. 326.) A legal enactment on this 
subject, it is true, does not occur earlier than in P 
(Lev. 2525). Itis open to question whether the right 
of repurchase there conferred upon the proprietor himself 
rests upon ancient legal custom; the enactment in P 
stands most intimately connected with the year of jubilee. 
The right is unlimited as regards holdings or houses in 
the country; but in the case of houses in walled towns 
it lapses in the course of a year (Lev. 2529 7.). This 
also may well have been in accordance with the ancient 
practice. On the other hand, the regulation according 
to which all real property which has been sold (houses 
in towns alone excepted) shall revert again to the old 
proprietor at the year of jubilee occurring every fiftieth 
year (see JUBILEE), and without compensation (Lev. 
2513 f), belongs to the theory peculiar to P. The 
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effect of course is to convert every purchase into a lease 
merely, of fifty years at the longest. 

Borrowing and lending.—'"kere also down to the 
post-exilic period the provisions of the law indicate 
great simplicity in the relations of 
debtors and creditors. Even D con- 
templates only those cases in which 
indebtedness of one Israelite to another is the result of 
individual poverty; it knows nothing of any kind of 
credit system such as necessarily springs up with the 
development of commerce. ‘Vhis faet must never be 
lost sight of, if we are to understand the old laws, 
which do not admit of application to the circumstances 
of commerce and of which the manifest object is simply 
to protect the poor debtor against the oppression of a 
tyrannical creditor (cp PLEDGE). 

The old consuetudinary law took for granted that the 
creditor wonld seek security by exacting a pledge. 
In this case he was prohibited by ancient custom from 
detaining the outer garment of the needy debtor after 
sundown, this garment being practically his only 
covering (léx. 2226 [25]). Moreover, propriety forbade 
the exaction of usury from a fellow Israelite (nothing, 
however, is said as to any distinction between legitimate 
and usurious interest [Ex. 22 25 (24)]; the clause, "ye 
shall exact no usury of him’ is a later gloss in the sense 
of D; cp We. CH 92). The debtor who was unable 
to meet his obligations was liable not only to the 
utmost limit of his property, but also in his own person 
and in the persons of his family ; the creditor could sell 
them as slaves (2 K.41 Neh. 556 Is.501). In the Book 
of the Covenant, however, it is already provided that 
an enslaved debtor and his belongings shall be released 
in the seventh year of his enslavement—a provision that 
amounts to a remission of the remaining debt (12x. 2127). 

That these humane regulations were unsuccessful in 
the attainment of their object is shown by the constant 
complaint of the prophets who, with one voice, reproach 
the rich for their hardness in dealing with their debtors. 
In full sympathy with the prophetic spirit, D accordingly 
made the regulations more stringent. 


The prohibition against taking the mantle in pledge was ex- 
tended with great practical judgment so as to include all indis- 
pensable necessaries (2461317). In no case is the creditor to 
make selection of the pledge that suits him in the house of the 
debtor; he must take the pledge the latter chooses (2410). 
The prohibition of usury is so extended as to forbid interest 
of any kind. So far as fellow-Israelites are concerned there is 
no distinction between usury and interest (Dt. 23 19 [20] %, cp 
Ezek. 1815 #7). Inthe case of the foreigner, on the other hand, 
the raking of usury is allowed. 


The law relating to releasing enslaved debtors was 
extended by D so as to enjoin the remission of every 
debt in the seventh year (Dt. 15r; cp especially 
7.9 Which makes it impossible to interpret the law [with 
Di.] as meaning merely that repayment of the debt is 
postponed for a year). ‘That the law was thoroughly 
unpractical indeed, and that, strictly carried out, it 
would put a speedy end to all Jending whatever, the 
framer himself shows that he is more or less aware; 
hence his urgent appeal to the benevolence of his com- 
patriots: Beware that there be not a base thought in 
thine heart, saying, The seventh year, the year of release, 
is at hand; and thine eye be evil against thy poor 
brother, and thou give him nought’ (v. 9, cp the cold 
comfort of v.11). With these exhortations Ezek. 185 f. 
may be compared. It is not to be wondered at that 
precepts so impracticable in many parts should have 
had no very great result (cp Jer. 348 77). The Jews 
of later times understood very well how to evade them; 
the famous Jlillel is credited with the invention of the 
prosbul—viz., a proviso set forth in presence of the 
judge wherehy the creditor secured the right of demand- 
ing repayment at any time irrespective of the occurrence 
of the year of remission. 

The regulations of the Priestly code were, broadly 
speaking, as unpractical as those we have been con- 
sidering. 


16. Borrowing 
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The prohibition of usury remains in force (Lev. 2535 77). 
The selling of the debtor into slavery is permitted, but mitigated 
by the injunction that his master must treat him as if he were a 
free labourer for wages. The emancipation is no longer fixed 
for the seventh year of slavery, but, in correspondence with the 
whole scheme of P, is postponed to the year of jubilee, recurring 
every fifty years. In this year also all real property that has 
been sold reverts to the family to whose inheritance it originally 
belonged. This on the one hand guards against the unfortunate 
possibility of the liberated slave finding himself in a state of 
destitution; but on the other hand the postponement to the 
fiftieth year makes the whole provision illusory so far as many 
of the enslaved are concerned. Another law, this, which never 
gained a permanent footing. 

Of suretyship the law has nothing to say. That 
such a thing was known and that it had led to some 
disastrous experiences, is shown by certain of the pro- 
verbs, which are so pointedly directed against it (Prov. 
Gr 2226}: 

Compensation for damage to property.—In the Book 
of the Covenant the ruling principle for this is that 
liability attaches only to the party whose 
culpability (whether intentional or un- 
intentional) can be proved, or legally presumed. Such 
culpability attaches, to begin with, very clearly in cases 
of deliberate injury, especially in that of theft. If it is 
sought to apply to Hebrew law the distinction made in 
the Civil Law between private law and penal law, theft 
falls under the former category ; this appears from the 
fact that it establishes a claim to compensation only, 
and is not liable to punishment as a crime. At most, 
the compensation exacted assumed a penal character 
only in so far as by ancient consuetudinary law its 
amount had to exceed the value of what had been stolen 
(double, for money; fourfold for sheep, fivefold for 
cattle; see Ex 2137 [221]223 (2) 615): 

If the thief cannot be detected with certainty the party 
found guilty (in cases where two Israelites are concerned) after 
appeal to God (¢¢éhim) by the lot must pay double to the other 
(Ex. 228 [7] ). In cases of unintentional damage, however, 
compensation was also exigible wherever gross carelessness 
could be proved, as, for example, where a water-pit had been 
left open and a neighbour’s beast had fallen into it (Ex. 21 33), 
or where cattle left at large had wrought havoc in a cullivated 
field (Ex. 22 5 [4]), or where a goring ox had done any mischief 
(Ex. 21 32 36), or when cattle had been stolen from a careless 
herdsman (Ex, 22 11 [10]); cp on the other hand v. 12 [11]; see 
Derosrr. Other instances are given in Ex. 226[5] 14{13]. On 
the other hand where no culpability can be made out, there is no 
obligation to compensate, as for example where moneys entrusted 
have been stolen from the custodian (Ex. 227{6],4), where a 
domestic animal has heen torn hy wild beasts (22 10[9]_% 13[12]); 
cp also 22 14{13] with 22 15[14] 21 35 with 2136. On these points 
D has not any more definite enactments. 

The occasional references in P are in agreement with 
the mildness of the ancient law. Whoever has em- 
bezzled, or stolen, or appropriated lost property is 
mildly dealt with if he voluntarily confesses his fault ; 
he must restore what he has unlawfully appropriated 
and pay a fifth of the value, over and above, as a fine 
(Lev. 2418 21 520-24 [61-5]). 

The right of inheritance among the Israelites belonged 
only to agnates—the only relations in the strict sense 

. of the word—the wife’s relations belong 

sis fined to a different family or even to a different 
; tribe. Only sons, not daughters, still 
less wives, can inherit. There are traces to show that in 
the earliest times the wives, as the property of the man, 
fell to his heir along with the rest of his estate—a custom 
which among the Arabs continued to hold even to 
Mohammed's time (cp 2 S. 1621 f. 1 K. 213 J. 25.37 f; 
also Gen. 493 f. cp 3522; the whole institution of levirate 
marriages probably finds its explanation here); cp 
MARRIAGE, § 7, KiNsuiP, § 10o. The law of inherit- 
ance, as just stated, appears to have been common to 
all the Semites (WRS, Xin. 54, 264), in this respect 
differing in an important point from that of Rome, 
which otherwise was also one of agnates; in Roman 
law at least daughters still remaining under the paternal 
roof could inherit. Stade (GIZ 13907) deduces the 
custom, so far as Israel is concerned, from the ancestor- 
worship which anciently prevailed there ; he alone could 
inherit who was capable of carrying on the cult of the 
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person from whom he inherited. It seems preferable, 
howevcr, with Robertson Smith (/.c.) to seek the ex- 
planation in the connection between inheritance and 
the duty of blood revenge. Among other Semitic 
peoples all on whom this duty lay had also, originally, 
the right of inheritance. In Old German law likewise 
the two were intimately connected. 

Among the sous, ancient custom gave to the firstborn 
(t.¢., to the eldest son of the father) a double portion 
(Dt.2117; cp FiIRSTBORN). It was indeed always 
possible for the father to deprive the eldest son of this 
birthright and bestow it upon a younger son (cp Gen. 
493 211 7 1 K.111-13), and the favourite wife (as 
might be expected) seems frequently to have contrived 
this for the benefit of her own eldest son. Custom, how- 
ever, did not approve of this passing by of the eldest 
son, and D, in agreement with the ancient usage, posi- 
tively forbade it (2115-17). 

Whether the landed property also was divided we do not know; 
the more probable view is that it fell undivided to the firsthorn, 
who had to make some kind of provision for the others. The 
privilege of the firstborn must have carried with it one obligation 
at least—that of maintaining the female members of the family 
who remained unmarried; by the death of the father the first- 
born became at any rate head of the family. 

The sons of concubines had also a right of inheritance 
(Gen. 2110 f), but whether on an equality with the other 
sons we do not know. It must be remembered that 
Hebrew antiquity did not recognise a distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate unions in the sense of the 
Graeco-Roman jurisprudence (see FAMILY, § 8). 
Much, however, depended, it would seeni, on the 
goodwill of the father and of the brother, and no fixed 
legal custom established itself. By adoption of course 
full right of inheritance was conferred, 

When a man died without leaving sons, the nearest 
agnate inherited ; but along with the inheritance he took 
over the duty of marrying the widow of the deceased 
(see MARRIAGE, § 7/7). If this was not done, the 
childless widow returned to her own father's house, 
whence she was free to marry a second time (Gen. 3811 
Lev. 2213 Ruth 18 7), 

The later law exhibits a change only with respect to 
the inheritance of daughters, conferring upon these 
the right to inherit, in the absence of sons. It is 
still only by exceptional favour that the daughters in- 
herit along with the sons (Job 4215). The express 
object of the alteration of the law is stated to be to 
prevent a man’s name being lost to his family (Nu. 27 4). 
At the same time, however, the inheriting daughters are 
enjoined to marry only within their father’s tribe, so that 
the family estate may not pass to an outside family (Nu. 
361-12). As has been pointed out by Stade (G F7 1391), 
it is not improbable that in this we have a compromise 
with the older view according to which, strictly, the 
nearest agnate ought to inherit, undertaking at the same 
time the duty of levirate marriage (see FAMILY, § 8), 
just as was the case in old Athens, where the inheriting 
agnate had the duty either of marrying the daughter, 
or of making a provision for her suitable to her station. 
The later law made provision also for the case of there 
being no marriageable daughter, enacting that in that 
event the relations of the husband and not those of 
the wife were to inherit (Nu. 27 5-11). 
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Jeiki theory (§ 1). Historical periods (§ 5) :— 
Vritten laws (§ 2). 1, Before Josiah (§§ 6-9). 
Why written? (§ 3). 2. Age of Josiah (§§ 10-13). 
Circulation (§ 4). 3. Exilic period (§§ 14-16). 

4. Early post-exilic ($§ 17-19). 

5. Late post-exilic (§ 20 f). 

6. Rabhinic (§ 227). 

In the present article we have to consider the 
origin, the history, and the general characteristics of 
those parts of the OT which are immediately con- 
nected with Hebrew law. In the main these are to 
be found in the Pentateuch; outside the Pentateuch 
the most important piece of Law Literature is the 
closing section of Ezekiel (40-48). The main 
elements in this literature consist of (a) actual laws or 
decisions in written form, (4) legal theory, including 
casuistical discussions which become prominent in post- 
biblical literature (e.g. the Mishna), ideal systems (see 
e.g., Ezek. 40-48: see below, § 14) and theories of the 
origin of institutions (these especially in P : see below, 
§17 /.), (c) exhortations to obey the laws (very character- 
istic of H and D: see §§ 13-15). 

According to Hebrew or Jewish theory, Yahwé is 
the source of all law (LAW AND JusTICE, § 1), Moses! 
the medium through whom it was 
revealed to Israel. Thus in connec- 
tion with the various orders of Jaw we find such formulze 
as ‘And Yahwé said unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel’ (Ex. 2022, cp 2021, and also 
3427, concluding laws of 3414-26 [cp v. 10] J); ‘and 
Yahwée spakeunto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel’ (Ex.251, and so, or similarly, repeatedly in 
P); cp further Dt. 41 f.5 334. At a later period the 
Jews formulated the theory that the oral law or tradition 
(subsequently written down in the Mishna and other 
halachic collections), as well as the written law or scrip- 
ture, was in the first instance communicated to Moses— 
‘Moses received the torah from Sinai, and he delivered 
it? to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the elders 
to the prophets, and the prophets to the men of the 
great synagogue’ (Pzrké Abhoth, 11). 

From the Jewish point of view therefore Law Literature (both 
biblical and post-biblical) consists of laws originally communi- 
cated to Moses orally, and committed, gradually, and at various 
periods, to writing; for even the oral law—the mapddoars tev 
mpeaButépwy of the NT—was subsequently written down. It 
is always the origin of Jaw, however, rather than of the writing 
down of the law that was of primary interest and importance 
to the Jews. Moses stands pre-eminent as the human medium 
through which the Law came to Israel; though in the writing 


down of the Law Ezra’s part is, according to Jewish tradition, 
at least as important as that of Moses (CANON, § 17). 


For present purposes it is unnecessary to discuss at 
further length the precise sense? in which the Jews traced 
their law and consequently, at least indirectly, their 
law-literature to Moses. We need only refer to (a) an 
exception and (4) a consequence. 

(a) The prophets also were regarded as media of 
tordth—t.e., instructions, laws—and the priests at 
various periods delivered ‘instrtictions.’4 The pro- 
phetic instructions, however, scarcely correspond to 
what we generally understand by law, and the priestly 
instructions are explanations of the law or laws of 
Yahwe with which the priests were entrusted (Hos. 46, 
Jer. 28 1818) in reference to specific circumstances (e.g., 
Hag, 2rx).° 

1 Occasionally (Nu. 1818 Lev. 108) Aaron is the medium. 


There is a tendency, especially among copvists, to associate 
Aaron with Moses in the reception of instructions. 


2 Ze., both written and oral law; the verb ‘ receive’ zp is 


1. Jewish Theory. 


specially used of the oral law. Ne 

3 The Rabbis differed on the point ; for their views see Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Excursus 1., and in () addit 
note 1. 

4 See BDB, s.v. amn, Ic, d, €. 

5 Much of the ‘ Book of the Covenant,’ Ex. 21-23, may be so 
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(4) The consequence of this theory of the origin of 
law is that the Hebrew historians never direetly and ex- 
plicitly record the introduetion of a new law. We are 
thus deprived of what might otherwise furnish us with 
simple and straightforward evidence with regard to the 
date of the various bodies of Jaw preserved in the OT. 
The nearest approach that we possess to stich direet 
evidence of the change of law at a definite date is 
furnished by Ezekiel in his ideal sketch of a future 
Jewish constitution (Ezek. 40-48); in this, old customs 
whieh had the sanction of earlier law are condemned 
and disearded, and new laws are enunciated, some of 
which subsequently gained validity. These changes 
are directly revealed by Yahweé to the prophet. In D 
also, the date of which has been determined by eriticism 
within sufficiently narrow limits, older laws are abrogated 
in favour of new ones; but here the laws are traced to 
Moses, and are not, therefore, as in Ezekiel, directly 
represented as new, though indireetly the sense of 
novelty is here also clearly felt (cp below, § 13). 

Before proceeding to a synthetic history of Hebrew 
Law Literature based on the eriticism of the several 

> Wren oe of law, we ues notice the AES 
evidence—unfortunately for the earlier 

Laws, j N 

period very scanty—of the existence 
and diffusion of such a literature among the Hebrews. 
Law, but not necessarily the individual written laws or 
the entire literature of law, was, as we have seen, 
attributed to Moses. In the main the first four books of 
the Pentateuch merely relate oral communications which 
were to be orally communicated to the people. Ex. 
3427 f. (J), however, records that Moses wrote the short 
body of laws (vz. 11-26) which constituted the terms of 
the covenant between Yahwe and Israel; a similar 
statement is found in 244, but the precise limits of the 
‘words of Yahwe’ there said to have been written down 
and the source of the statement (whether J or E) are 
uncertain.! ‘Traditions were also current among the 
Hebrews that the decalogue was written by the finger 
of God on stone tables (Fx. 3118 3216 E, Dt. 910). 
Again Hos. 812 implies the existence in the N. kingdom 
of written laws, which Ryle (Canon, 33), however, 
inclines to regard as prophetic teaching ; if the text be 
sound (which is doubtful), the number of these written 
laws must have been large. We have, thus, altogether, 
sufficiently good and complete evidence that written 
laws existed at least as early as the eighth or ninth 
centuries B.C. in both kingdoms.? ‘The context of the 
passage in Hosea (ep Jer. 7 22 f.) implies that these laws 
had regard rather to social and moral life than to 
cultus.3 Such is the character of the major part of the 
laws in Ex. 21-23. On the other hand the laws of Ex. 
3411-26, said by J to have been written by Moses, are 
for the most part concerned with the cultus. 

For whom, then, we may ask, were 
written? Who were to read them? Jn what sense 

: were they literature? ‘These ques- 
3 Wuyiwtten? tions cannot be answered with cer- 
tainty; but it seems likely that such collections of 
written laws were in the first instance intended for 
the priests whose duty it was to give decisions (ep LAw 
AND JUSTICE, § 3, end). When (some of) the laws 
of Ex. 21-23 became incorporated (probably about 
the middle of the eighth century) in E, and those of 
Ex. 8411-26 (somewhat earlier) in J (see Exopus, 
&$ 3 vi.-ix. 4), they became the possession of a larger 
cirele. To all appearance both these sets of laws 
codify existing practices, and do not introduce changes. 


these laws 





regarded. The code may not in its original form have been 
attrihuted to Moses (cp Nowack, //4 1319); it rather appears 
to have been a collection of rules resting on long existing 
practice. See below, $74 

1 On the relation of these codes to the sources J and E, see 
Exopus ii., §% 3 VL/s 4 

2 See further Kue. //er. ET 175 f. 

3 Cp 46 in the light of the context and see We. /’rod.(4) pp. 
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There was no need, therefore, for their publication 
merely as laws. ‘Their appearance in Hebrew literature 
is rather due to the growth of an historical literature 
(yet see Kue. Zex. § 15, ET 272). 

The publication of Dt.) in the seventh century 
marks an important stage in the history of Law 
Literature. Dt. was the literary em- 
bodiment of a religious reformation, 
the principles of which affected many established 
customs. Jts publication therefore was necessary: It 
was essential that the people at large should know what 
was required of them by the new law. ‘There are in the 
book passages which clearly imply that such publica- 
tion was contemplated by its authors, and we learn from 
2K.22 f. that they saw their designs carried out, Even 
so, however, we must not think of the book as having a 
large circulation among many classes of readers. Most 
of the people were to become acquainted with it by hear- 
ing it read to them periodically by the priests and elders ? 
(Dt. 319-13, ep 2 K. 232), just as according to the theory 
of the book it was in the first instanee read to them by 
Moses (285861; cp 15 3124 2920 3010); the only 
copies of which we actually hear, in addition to the 
original whieh was to be kept in the temple (31 26), are 
the eopy which was to be made for the king (1718) and 
the copy engraved on stones, referred to in Dt. 272 /. 8 
(on which see Driver, and, on the text and tradition 
PLAISTER). 

It is reasonable, however, to suppose that other copies were 
in the hands of instructors of the people. It has been inferred 
from Jer. 111-8 that Jeremiah went about explaining Deuter- 
onomy (see, e.g., Che. Jer.: Ais life and times, 55 fẹ Sull, 
the very limited circulation even of Dt. is a fact to be borne in 
mind when we consider the likelihood of the original code having 
been modified or expanded. 

In the early years of the exile (502-570) Ezekiel wrote his 
sketch of the future constitution. The same period and the 
later years of exile were probably marked by much legal study 
and literary production. This, however, rests on indirect and 
internal evidence which is discussed elsewhere (see also below, 
§ 16). The same may be said of the early post-exilic period. 

Certainly, from the time of Dt. onwards, references 
to written law become frequent. Life is no longer 
ordered merely or even mainly by long-established and 
recognised custom, and in eases of doubt by the oral 
decisions of priests, but ‘aceording to what is written 
in the (book of the) law of Moses’? (Ezra82 618 
Neh. 131 # Josh.83r D [cp 18)] 236 2 K.146 
D, 2 Ch. 2318 254 3512). Other references from 
this period to written Jaw are Ezra76 Neh. 8x. 
Most significant also is the gradual omission of the 
words ‘book of’ before ‘the law’ when written law is 
implied. 76rd, originally denoting a decision orally 
delivered, becomes a term for a body of written law 
(LAW AND JUSTICE, § 1). 

Of course long after written law had become a well- 
recognised institution, many still depended for their 
knowledge of it on hearing it read to them (see Neh. 
8 131-3). The circulation of copies, however, must have 
become increasingly large; this is in part indicated by 
the existence of the class of scribes. The number of 
people who possessed and read the law was certainly 
considerable in the second century B.C. (1 Mace. 156 7). 
Later the reading of the law was widely practised ; 
it formed the staple of EDUCATION (¢.v7. § 3; ep 
Sehürer, G/F O Hase ELi 2 se). 

It is true that the term ‘law’ was extended so as to cover all 
sacred literature (see CANON, § 26); but this is only a further 
proof of the influence gained hy the specifically legal literature. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on a fact so well recognised as that 


the Jews in the first century were (what they certainly were 
not, if we are to be guided hy our records, down to the time of 


4. Circulation. 





1 For the extent of the book as first published and the date 
of its origin, see DEUTERONOMY ($$ HD. 

? In Dt. 3111 read yyrpn with ®© (of the priests and elders) 
instead of xipn (MT) of Israel; cp Di. and Dr. ad loc, 

3 In this connection the ahsence of any reference in Hag. 2 10-12 
to a written law (such as Nu. 19) on defilement by the dead, and 
the implication that oral instruction on the subject still needed 
to be obtained, is significant. 
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Eo people of the law, the people of the book! (cp e.g. 
n. 5 39). 

The history of Hebrew and Jewish Law Literature 
may be divided into six periods—viz. (1) the ae 
; : S$ 6-9); (2) the Josianic (§§ 10-13) ; 
5. Six Periods. ee ee ($$ as ; (4) the a 
post-exilic (§§ 17-19); (5) the later post-exilie (§ 20 7°); 
and (6) the Rabbinic (§§ 22 /.). From what has been 
said already ($$ 2-4), it will be easy to understand that 
a literature of Law in any very precise sense of the 
term begins only with the second (Josianic) of these 
periods ; in the first we have to do with the formulation 
and committal to writing of existing laws, but scarcely 
with the publication, for general perusal or recitation, 
of any legal work. 

1. Pre-Josianic Period.—\Vritten laws were, as we 
have seen (§ 2), known in Israel at least as early as 

the eighth century B.C. Some of these laws 
ay have survived, editorially modified indeed 

Josiah. yet not in such a way as to render their 
essential features unrecognisable, in the Pentateuch—- 
in particular in Ex. 20-24 34; see also Ex. 133-16. 
Others are probably ineorporated without much greater 
editorial modifications in other masses of law, especi- 
ally D and H; but the consideration of these latter 
can be left to later sections. We will confine our 
attention for the present to the laws which are closely 
connected with the prophetie narratives of the Hexa- 
teuch, and (on this ground and on others) may be re- 
garded with greatest probability as representing early 
Hebrew collections of written law. 


There can be no question that hoth Ex. 3416 (12)-26, and 
chaps. 201-2319 stand at present surrounded by prophetic 
narratives; but whether their present is the same as was their 
original position in the sources is very much open to question ; 
and this is particularly the case with Ex. 211-2319 (cp Kue. 
Hex. 13, n. 32). If this be the case, can we be sure that the 
laws in question ever stood in the sources? In other words, 
can we safely argue merely from their position in the Hexateuch 
that the codes had been collected in written form as early as 

or EÈ? 

: Certainty does not seem to be justifiable, and Baentsch 
(Bundesbuch, 122)% as a matter of fact is inclined to attribute the 
embodiment of Ex. 211-2319 in the prophetic history-book to 
the compiler of JE—to the complex prophetic source the com- 
pilation of which must he placed at the close of the seventh 
century B.C. Yet two or three considerations render it probable 
that these laws occupied a place in one of the two main sources 
J or E. (1) If the compiler of JE had not been led by the 
previous existence of the code in one of his sources to retain it 
in his compilation, would he uot rather have adopted the 
Deuteronomic code or some laws more in accordance with that 
code? (2) The code, whether incorporated in the earlier sources 
or not, is certainly much earlier in origin than JE. 

On the whole then, we may conclude that we approximate 
to the written laws of Yahwé to which Hosea makes reference 
in the decalogue of Ex. 20, the older decalogue of Ex. 34 and 
the code of Ex. 2024-23. At the same time a comparison of 
Ex. 20 and Dt. 5 warns us that those older laws were sometimes 
subject to much editorial expansion (see DECALOGUE), and this 
must be borne in mind in attempting to gain a more definite 
idea of the law literature of the earliest period ; the presence of 
such expansions can for the most part merely be referred to 
here : details must be sought elsewhere. [The upward limit of 
date is determined by the one fact that the laws presuppose a 
settled agricultural society. See Exovus ii.] 





1 ‘The Introduction of the law, first of Deuteronomy, then 
of the entire Pentateuch, was in fact the decisive step hy which 
the written word (de Schrift) took the place of the spoken word 
(die Rede) and the people of the word became a people of the 
book’ (We. Prol,(4), 415) ‘As the historical and prophetical 
books existed in part a long time before they became 
canonical, so, it is thought, was it the case also with the 
law (das Gesetz). Nevertheless, in the case of the law, there 
is an essential difference. The law is meant to have hinding 
force, is meant to be the book of the community. A dif- 
ference between Law and Canon there never was. It is 
therefore easy to understand that the Torah, although as a 
literary product younger than the historical and the pro- 
phetical books, is yet as law (Gesetz) older than those writings, 
which originally and essentially bore no legal character, but 
obtained the same accidentally in consequence of being attached 
to an already existing Law’ (76. 416). 

2 See now (1900) also his Comm. on Ex. Lev. in ZZK; he 
there admits (p. 188) that soze Jaws stood at this point in E 
(cp 20 18-21 24 3-8) to be found in 2022-26 22 27-29 23 10-16, and 
that pease (see § 7) stood elsewhere in E at a point not 
to be defined. 
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These remnants of pre-Josianic Hebrew law fall into 
different classes when regarded in respeet of their form. 
7. ‘Wor “ana = oe (x) absolute commands in 

‘judgments.’ X. 3:17 (the Decalogue), Ex. 

34 10-261 (the so-called ‘older deca- 
logue’), and Ex. 20 23-26? (21 15-17) 2218-22 28-31 231-3 
6-19 ; deuteronomic expansions often accompany these 
ancient commandments in their present setting —see 
especially Ex. 204-6 74 9 f. 126 17 22 22-24 27 2310 126; 
(2) hypothetical instructions based presumably on 
precedent—a_ codification of consuctudinary law—in 
Ex. 21 2-14 18-36 221-17 25f. 2347. 

Laws of the former (absolute) type seem to have gone by the 
name of Words (p137); so at least the commandments of the 
Decalogue (Ex. 20) were termed (Dt. 522 413 104), as also 
those of ‘the older Decalogue’ (Ex. 34.27); and some have sup- 
posed that the absolute commands of Ex. 21-23 are referred to 
by the same lerm in Ex. 24348. On the other hand the hypo- 
thetical provisions of Ex. 21 2-24, etc., appear to have been 
specifically termed judgments (p*pnyms)—see Ex. 211 and per- 
haps 243; and cp Nu. 35 24 (referring to vv. 16-23). 

Ultimately, it need not be doubted, these two distinct 
types of laws had different origins. The main religious 

8. Thei duties may at a comparatively early date 

el have been thrown into a scheme of ten 

origin. joa : 

commands ; later, under the influence of 
the prophetic teaching, and perhaps as a set-off (cp the 
contrast between Mic.66/ and v. 8) to still earlier 
ritual decalogues, other schemes of ten words mainly 
inculeating moral duties may have been framed. An 
ancient ritual decalogue seems to underlie Ix. 3412-26 
(DECALOGUE, § 5); individual commands of this kind 
appear elsewhere—e.g., in Ex. 2318 (=3425). A moral 
decalogue, scarcely earlier in origin than the prophets 
of the eighth century, clearly survives in Ex. 20. 

The ‘judgments,’ on the other hand, will have 
originated in decisions given on particular cases by 
priest or other judicial authority (cp LAW AND JUSTICE, 
§ 4). These judgments, again, need not all have 
originated at the same time or place; they may very 
well as they stand represent a selection from the 
established precedents at different sanctuaries ; and to 
this may be due the differences of form noticeable 
among them. 

Whilst, however, such differences are certainly re- 
markable, and seem best accounted for by difference 
of origin, we have not sufficient data to enable us to 
determine in more than a quite general way what those 
differences of origin—whether of time or place—actually 
were. In particular it seems a fruitless task to attempt 
to reach an actual earlier form of the ‘Book of the 
Covenant’ by a series of transformations, such as Roth- 
stein (Bundesbuch, 1887) has proposed. 

So again we must be content with alternative possi- 
bilities when we come to consider the later literary 
history of both the ‘words’ and the 
‘judgments.’ The decalogue of Ex. 34 
certainly seems to have formed part of 
the main prophetic source J (Ikxobus, § 3, vii.) ; the 
Decalogue, generally so-called (Ex. 20), part of the 
prophetie souree E, though whether in an earlier (E,) 
or a later (E,) form is disputed. The ‘ Book of the 
Covenant,’ again (Ex. 2022-2319), is also by most re- 
garded as having formed part of E, though, as we have 
seen (§ 6),Baentsch thinks that it was first incorporated 
by JE. However that may be, further alternatives 
arise. Had the Book of the Covenant an independent 
existence in writing before it came to form part of E or 
JE, or was it the compiler of one of those works who 
first brought together from different written or oral 
sources the ‘words’ and the ‘judgments’? These 
questions also must be left undecided. 

One point further only needs to be cmphasised here. 
Neither J nor E nor JE came, by the incorporation of 


9. Literary 
history. 


1 Yet note the conditional case in 3420. 

2 Yet note v. 25. 

3 For a fuller discussion of these and references to literature 
see Exopus ii., § 3% 
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these collections of law to be a law-book. The laws 
form but a small part of the whole and are incorporated 
not with a view to gain recognition for them; for they 
were based on long-established precedents, or (as in 
the case of the Decalogue of Ex. 20) they embodied 
some of the moral duties on which prophetic teaching 
naturally laid stress: they owe their place to a histori- 
cal motive—they are specimens of those customs, enjoy- 
ing the sanction of Yahwe's favour, which were observed 
in Israel. 

2. The Josianic Period.—The second period brings 
us to the first specimen of Law Literature proper 


10. Ti f i.e., of works intended for publicity 
J ‘a oF and having a legal as their leading 
olan. motive. 


The historical cause of this new departure was the 
religious reformation carried out under Josiah, and 
the leading doctrinal motive of the reformation was 
the unity of Yahwe; the main reform aimed at in 
practice, the abolition. of local sanctuaries and the 
centralisation of worship at Jerusalem. This one main 
reform, however, involved many important changes, 
especially in the sacrificial customs, the status of the 
priests, the right of asylum (see SACRIFICE ; PRIEST, 
§ 6; ASYLUM, § 3). 

In Deuteronomy we find the programme of this 
reformation (see DEUTERONOMY). Not to repeat a 
discussion of the exaet limits of the 
original book of Deuteronomy whieh 
will be found elsewhere (DEUTER- 
onomy, §$ 4 7) it will suffice to notice here, that, 
regarded from a literary point of view, the book con- 
sists of three elements: (a) previously existing laws, 
ìn some cases much, in others probably but little, if at 
all, modified (§ 12); (4) regulations for carrying into 
effect the contemplated reforms (§ 13) ; (c) exhortations, 
accompanied by threats and promises and illustrated by 
historical retrospeets, to carry out the injunetions of the 
book (§ 13). The first element is common to Deuter- 
onomy and the historical works of the preceding period 
which embody laws (§ 6). The seeond and third ele- 
ments entirely differentiate the new from the older literary 
form. The purpose of the earlier historical works was 
to record and glorify the existing order of things: the 
purpose Of Deuteronomy was to condemn and displace 
that order. In the earlier period laws owed their 
position in literature to an historical interest; hence- 
forward history becomes an exponent of legal theory— 
at first (especially in the Books of Kings in their final 
form) of the deuteronomic theory, and later (as in 
Chronicles) of the priestly theory (§ 17). 

We turn now to a fuller survey of the various ele- 
ments, and of the history (so far as it can be discovered 
or surmised) of the fusion of them as seen in the existing 
book of Deuteronomy. 

(a) Previously existing laws.—lt has long been 
recognised that Deuteronomy is in large part based on 

TE ne ne now JOBS embodied in the 

wot new" sy AE narratives of our Hexateuch. 

e extent of this common matter may be 
seen at a glance by consulting the comparative table in 
Driver's Deut, (iv.-vii.); see also DEUTERONOMY, § 9; 
Exopus ii., § 4. The close relation between the two 
bodies of legislation, often extending to ' verbal coincid- 
ences, is thus summed up by Driver (8): ' Nearly the 
whole ground covered by Ex. 2022-23 33 is included in it 
[the deuteronomic legislation], almost the only exception 
being the special compensations to be paid for various 
injuries (Èx. 21 18-2216), which would be less necessary 
ina manual intended for the people. In a few cases 
the law is repeated verbatim, or nearly so; elsewhere 
only particular clauses ; in other cases the older law is 
expanded, fresh definitions being added, or its principle 
extended, or parenthetic comments attached, or the 
law is virtually recast in the deuteronomic phraseology.’ 
(Yet see DEUTERONOMY, § 9.) 
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In addition to this legal matter found in the extant 
earlier codes, we have much similar matter not found 
there. It is reasonable to suppose that this also was 
derived, though by no means always without editorial 
modification, from sources similar to those noticed above 
(§ 7), whether oral or written. Down to a period 
much later than that now under consideration the 
priests gave oral decisions, to which on many ritual 
points those in need of instruction were referred. 
From established and traditional decisions of this kind, 
as well as from written sources, the deuteronomic 
writers (like the compiler of II; below, § 15) may well 
have drawn. Particularly noticeable among this legal 
matter peculiar to Deuteronomy are the laws relative 
to unclean animals in chap. 14 (ep DEUTERONOMY, 
§ 10) and the laws of chaps. 2110-2516 (of which only 
seven out of a total of thirty-five are found in the 
legislation of JE; DEUTERONOMY, § 9) which in their 
greater terseness contrast with the generally diffuse 
style of even the distinctly legal parts of Dt. and are on 
this account with probability regarded as drawn more 
directly and with less modification from existing collec- 
tions of laws.} 

The attempts to determine more precisely the exact literary 
character, if the sources were written, and the previous inter- 
relations of this older matter not found in the legislation of JE 
have led to no convincing conclusions. Both Staerk and 
Steuernagel have attempted a resolution of the strictly legislative 
parts of I) into sources, on the ground of the changing usage of 
the sing. and pl. for the persons addressed. Steuernagel (Deut. 
vi. #7). also constitutes into sources various other groups of 
passages such as (1621-171) 18 10-12@ 225 2319 25 13-164, on 
the ground of the common clause ‘ For any one who does such 
things is abominable to Yahwè’ (shy ; ry 63^ nayn>’s). Even, 
however, if we shonld grant that the criteria suffice to establish 
ultimate diversity of origin, they certainly do not establish any 
separate literary existence for such ‘sources.’ Steuernagel him- 
self expressly discards the idea that such sources need ever have 
obtained public currency (74. xiii.). We can scarcely assert with 
safety more than this—that these laws, so sharply distinguished 
in style from the more distinctively novel elements in Dt. (such 
for example as chaps. 124 17 14. 1815 7% 201-9), must have 
had previously some fired form. The arguments adduced by 
Dillmann (VDJ 292 f. 340 604 f. 606; cp Kue. Zex. ET, 256; 
Graf, Gesch. Bücher, 25-27) to show that they must have been 
written really prove no more than such previous fixity of form 
whether oral or written. 

But whatever conclusions we may draw in detail, there 
seems ample reason for the general conclusion that, 
with the single exception, to be noticed immediately, 
the legal material, even when it cannot be traced to still 
extant earlier codes, is not the novel clement in Deuter- 
onomy. 

(4) and (c).—This single exception, this new legal 
clement in Deuteronomy, is the law of the centralisation 
of worship with its various corollaries. 


i New But the influence of this one new legal 
element in 
Dt. element is powerful, clearly felt, and far- 


reaching. Take, for example, the law 
of sacrifice (chap. 12). Much is assumed as known, 
for instance the mode of sacrifice; but in respect to 
the place of sacrifice we find what was absent from the 
earlier legislation (ep § 9 end) is here present—a sense 
of change; immemorial practice no longer supports 
itself by the mere fact of being such: no longer ‘as 
at this day’ (128) is sacrifice to be offered wherever 
one pleases, but at one definite place only (1213 /.). 
Worship must be centralised ; the unity of Yahwé vin- 
dicated and outwardly symbolised. What has ‘been 
legitimate ceases to be so, while some things that had 
been illegitimate now become legitimate (1215). 

If the law-book, instead of merely glorifying the 
existing order of things, aimed at changing it and thus 
seriously affecting the life of the people, it needed a 
means of commending the changes to the people and 
arousing enthusiasm to carry them into effect. Hence 
the change is represented as long overdue; it should 
have been made when Yahwé took up his abode in 
Jerusalem, Hence also the promises and threats with 
their appeal to the hopes and fears of the people ; the 


1 See more fully Graf, Gesch. Bücher, 24 f. 
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insistence on prophetic principles ; the didactic historical 
retrospects. 

That the main elements just noted characterised ‘ the 
book found in the temple’ (2 K. 228) is plainly indicated 
by the narrative of 2 K. 22 f. The legal element is 
clear from the title—' the book of the 4éxah'—by which 
it is there referred to, and from the correspondence of 
the actions of Josiah to the demands of the law; the 
sense of change, the newness of the demands, is seen in 
the confession that immemorial customs did not conform 
to the demands of the law (2 K. 2213); and the hortatory 
element must be presupposed to account for the alarm 
produced in the king on hearing the book read. 

When this is said it still remains uncertain precisely 
how much of the present book constituted the book 
found in the temple. The critical study of Deuteronomy 
leads to the conclusion that the original book was 
amplified both in its legal and in its hortatory parts, and 
that the present work has resulted from the fusion of 
two different editions, so to speak, of the work dis- 
tinguished from one another more particularly by different 
historical introductions (DEUTERONOMY, §§ 4-7): the 
limited circulation of books (above, § 4) rendered such 
growth of a book easy. 

These processes of expansion in large part are to be 
placed in the period between the Reformation (621 B.C. ) 
and the fall of Jerusalem (586 B.C.) and represent the 
continuous literary activity of the reforming party. 

Two characteristics of this great product of the 
Josianic period must be referred to before we pass to the 
next period. (1) Deuteronomy is thoroughly practical ; 
it is the work of men living amid the actual circumstances 
of the life which they wish to reform. The authors 
appreciate the effect of the contemplated changes ; if 
their principle involved the centralisation of worship, 
they see the necessity and make provision for the de- 
sanctification of ordinary flesh meals; if they rob the 
local priests of their custom at the local shrines, they 
give them their share in the custom of the temple at 
Jerusalem ; if they abolish with the local sanctuaries 
the numerous asyla offered by the altars there, they 
institute ‘cities of refuge’—civil asyla. (2) This practical 
character of the work defines its limitations. It is an 
appeal to the people: prophetic principles are enforced 
and illustrated in detail by the recital of moral and civil 
laws and of ritual law so far as it affected the people. 
On the other hand, the details of ritual, the functions 
of the priests, receive no attention ; these were suffi- 
ciently determined by the existing practice at Jerusalem. 

3. The Exilic Period.—The literature of the exile 
bears the marks of the profound change in the external 

14. Ezekiel. hee adele of the people. The national 

ife has ceased; it is now merely the 
subject of memory, the subject of hope. Hence the 
literary activity of the period shows itself mainly in the 
production of theoretical works, the framing of a con- 
stitution for the restored nation ; and in the preservation 
of the regulations of the life that has ceased to be. 

The theoretical element is most markedly present in 
Ezekiel. In his sketch of the ideal constitution! of the 
new state he borrows, needless to say, largely from 
ancient practice; as a priest, he was familiar with the 
duties of the priest and the priestly ritual, and he draws 
on this knowledge. As contrasted with the Isaianic it is 
a priestly conception of holiness that dominates him, 
leading him to give the central significance which he 
does to the holy city and especially to the temple (Ezek. 
40-4317). This accounts for the almost exclusively 
ritual and priestly character of the laws which the 
prophet incorporates in his sketch. 

Note the ritual for the consecration of the altar (43 18-27), the 
regulations regarding the persons who may approach the 
sanctuary (44 6-15), the duties of the priests (44 16-27), the priestly 
dues (44 28-31), the materials and fixed seasons of sacrifices 


(45 13-46 15), the treatment of the sacrificial flesh (46 19-24). As 
compared with the actual monarchs of pre-exilic times, Ezekiel’s 
oe re 


1 Cp EZEKIEL ii., §§ 13, 23.4 
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‘prince’ is an insignificant person, and he comes before us 
mainly in connection with the sacrifices (45 12-17 46 1-15) and 
the distribution of the land (457 4, 46 16-18). Beyond some 
general exhortations to the princes not to oppress (¢.g., 458), 
almost the only references to other than priestly and ritual 
matters are in the short section commending just weights and 
measures (459-11). 


Doubtless it was not Ezekiel’s purpose to set forth a 
full constitution for the new state. It is equally clear, 
however, that his ideal differs from the real state which 
had passed away in the position given to the priests, 
and in particular the Jerusalem priests. As com- 
pared with Deuteronomy, Ezekiel increases the priestly 
dues and by depriving the local priests—priests who 
were not descended from Zadok—of their priestly 
position, makes of the priests of his ideal constitution a 
compact and corporate body. In his priestly constitu- 
tion Ezekiel, moreover, most clearly appears as an 
innovator. He is well aware that the priests of the 
future will not be as those of the past with which he had 
been familiar. In the past, which was the present of 
Dt., all Levites had exercised priestly functions ; in the 
future all Levites not descended from Zadok, in other 
words all Levites who had not been connected with 
the Jerusalem temple, will be degraded into an inferior 
order : the Zadokites alone will remain genuine priests. 

Ezekiel’s remoteness from the actualities of life 
(contrast Deuteronomy) comes out particularly in his 
division of the country, which he regards as an exact 
parallelogram. 

A particular value, historically and critically, attaches 
to the legal section of the book of Ezekiel. It shows 
us, on indisputable chronological evidence, how at least 
one mind in exile was working on Jewish law at a time 
when circumstances prevented its being put into force, 
and how the exile marks the transition from the literary 
activity, which had been mainly prophetic, to the literary 
activity of the post-exilic period, which became increas- 
ingly priestly and legal. 

Criticism has shown that Ezekiel’s was not the only 
mind working in,the way just described, and that not to 
him alone do we owe legal literature of the exilic age. 

The most important of the remaining legal works the 
exilic origin of which has been generally admitted (yet 

F see LEVITICUS, § 28 f. ) is the Law of Holi- 
ga fasa of ness (LEVITICUS, §§ 13-30). Though in 

Seo: -itg present form incomplete and frequently 
modifed by the editor who incorporated it with the 
larger post-exilic priestly work, it is not difficult to see 
the general character and motive of the work of the 
exilic compiler or editor. Like Deuteronomy it is based 
on earlier legislation,! is parænetic in character (this 
feature being specially prominent in the closing section ; 
Lev. 26), and is characterised by its humanity (cp, e.g., 
Lev. 193 /.). Like Ezekiel (40-48) it has as its dominant 
note ‘holiness,’ and appears to have had as its aim the 


regulation of the restored community. 

H has in addition to these general characteristics so much in 
common wilh Ezekiel that Graf, as is well known, concluded 
that Ezekiel must have been the author of H (Gesch. Bücher, 
81-83). As has frequently been pointed out, however (e.g., We. 
Prol.{4)}, 386: Dr. Zntrod.(6), 148 4), whilst in some important 
respects H agrees with Ezekiel against D (¢.g., the roth of the 
seventh month is the feast of the New Year in H [Lev. 259a] 
and Ezek. 401, not as in P [Lev. 1629] the Day of Atonement) 
in others H agrees with P against Ezekiel; thus the priests are 
sons of Aaron, not of Zadok (as in Ezek. 4415 f., 4811). See, 
further, LEVITEs. 

If we may trust the present arrangement, this law- 
book (H) began, like the legislation in JE (Ex. 2022- 
2316), with the regulation of sacrifice (Lev. 17); it as- 
sumes (Lev. 174 261r 1930 203 2112-20 262 31) rather 
than demands (like Dt. } that there must be but one place 
of sacrifice. Like Ezekiel, the Law of Holiness gives 


much attention to the priests and the ritual (chaps. 17 


1 Cp, e.g., Lev.1915 with Ex 233, Lev. 2227-29 with Ex. 
2229 23187, Lev. 251-7 with Ex. 2310 See further We. 
Prol.(4), 384. It would be unreasonable, however, to limit the 
earlier legislation preserved in H to what is found in our extant 
earlier codes; see above, § 12. 
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20-24); but it regulates also with considerable fulness 
family and social life (esp. chaps. 18-20 25).? 

For proof of the date and extent of H, and for various views 
as to details, reference must be made to Leviticus, § 13 J., and 
the literature there cited, but see, especially, Baentsch, //etdig- 
kettsgesets. Baenisch’s conclusions (on which cp Dr. /#trodd.(®) 
p. 149 n.) may he summarised as follows :—‘* Between the years 
621 and 591, and probably within a year or two of the latter 
term, a writer (H) made a collection of previously existing laws, 
giving them a farenetic framework and the Aéstoricat back- 
ground of the wandering in the wilderness. This collection 
survives in Lev. 18 20 23 9-12 15-17 18a 194 20 22 2415-22 251-7 
14 17 18-22 23 24 35°38 201 2, Some ee later—later also than 
Ezekiel— another writer (Ho) also made a collection of previously 
existing laws, These are mainly concerned with the priests and 
the offerings, and are provided by their editor with a dogmatic 
framework. This collection survives in Lev. 21 /. Quite at the 
close of the captivity an exile, anxious that the restored com- 
munity should be regulated aright, united Hi and He, prefixed 
chap. 17 (H4), and concluded the whole with a previously exist- 
ing prophetic discourse (Lev. 26 37%), to which he made various 
additions (vz. 10 17 [2], 34 35 39-43) appropriate to his immediate 
purpose.” The details 2 of the foregoing theory and the analysis 
underlying it have varying degrees of probability 5 but the cos- 
plexity of the code seems certain (if only on the ground of the 
presence of both chap. 18 and chap. 20), and that more than one 
exilic process is here represented is highly probable. 

Possibly we should refer to the exile also the writing down 
and collection of much of the priestly teaching that lies at the 

basis of a large part of Leviticus and is 

16. Other indicated in Carpenter and Battersby’s //e.ra- 

A au 
collections. ¿euch as Pt. For arguments as to the date of 
this Pt, see 76, I. pp. 152 4, and Harford- 
JZattersby in arts. ‘ Leviticus’ and ‘ Numbers’ in Hastings’ 
DB, 

We find then that in the exile legal study and especi- 
ally the study of the temple ritual and priestly duties 
was zealously pursued though (or perhaps we should 
rather say, because), the temple being destroyed, both 
ritual and priestly duties were for the time being in 
suspense: just as after the second destruction of the 
temple and the permanent cessation of sacrifice in 70 
A.D, the rabbinic study of matters connected with the 
temple continued with great if not increased ardour 
(sce S 23): 

4- Early Post-Exilic Period. —The activity of this 
period resulted in (@) the legal and quasi-historical 

: work known as the Priestly Code (P), and 
IV bs its ; ; 

Sharan (4) the fusion with that work of older 
* histories (JE) and of the law-book D, 
producing a work substantially the same as our Penta- 
teuch (on 0 Sees 20 f. ). 

Towards the end of the sixth or at the beginning 
of the fifth century B.C., probably in Babylon,’ a 
great work, historical in form, legal or institutional in 
motive, saw the light.4 Its evident purpose is the vindi- 
cation of the divine origin of Jewish institutions and 
ritual law. Terse to a degree in its treatment of history 
generally, reducing the biographies of the heroes of the 
past to little more than a genealogy and a table of ages, 
it expands into fulness where the origin or purpose of 
an institution can be illustrated, as for example in the 
history of creation leading up to the Sabbath, that of 
the Deluge closing with the command not to eat blood, 
the birth of Isaac and the institution of circumcision. 
What is chiefly dwelt on in connection with the Exodus 
is the institution of the Passover; the history of the 
transition from Egypt to Canaan deals fully only with 
the establishment of the central place of worship—the 
tabernacle—and of the sacred classes (the priests and 
Levites) to whose care and service it was confided. 
Ezekiel in the exile with prophetic freedom legislates 
afresh ; and, with a full sense of the novelty of some 


1 Exclusive of those parts of the chapters in question which 
are from the hand of later priestly writers. See Leviticus, 
8147, 

2 For a criticism of one or two of these see a review by the 
present writer in JOA 6 (1893), pp. 179-182, whence the above 
summary is cited. 

3 Cp Ezra? 6 f., and Kue. //ex. 15, n. 27. 

4 This can most conveniently be read in Addis’s Documents 
of the Hexateuch, vol. ii. See also Carpenter and Harford- 
Kattershy. On the origin of P see HEXATEUTH, §§ 13-303 on 
its relation to Hebrew historical literature, see HiSTORICAL 
LiTERATURE, § 9. 
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features in the constitution which he draws up, presents 
it under the form of the ideal state of the future. The 
author of the great priestly history casts his ideal back 
into the past; what ought to be, was; what ought to 
be done now, was done by the true Jew of the past; 
earlier histories represented the patriarchs sacrificing in 
various spots; to P sacrifice apart from the tabernacle 
was profanity ; hence in his history the patriarchs never 
sacrifice. P's tabernacle itself is anterior to the temple 
only in the imagination not in history. The entire work 
is legal or ritual fact and theory presented under the 
form of history. 

Now, what is the literary inter-relation between the 
various parts of the work? P consists of two main 

; elements; the history of Jewish institu- 

18. P’s two |. cs J 

Ayamonte tions already described, and masses of 

* laws mainly concerned with ritual matters. 
Were these two elements combined from the first? If 
not, When was the combination made? Are even 
the two main clements quite simple or to be resolved 
into yet further elements? Complete and conclusive 
answers to these questions are not obtainable. Certain 
points, however, are clear, and the complexity of P is 
eertain. 

(a) The masses of laws in P are in part earlier (for 
an example see § 15—the Law of Holiness), in part 
later (see below, § 21) than the priestly history. In 
large part, however, it is difficult to decide with cer- 
tainty whether the laws had or had not a separate 
literary, as distinct from a fixed oral, existence before 
they were united with this history. 

Two things, however, must be observed : (1) For the most 
part the masses of law have no organic connection with the 
priestly history. This is tue, for example, of the great mass 
contained in Lev. 1-7 (Leviticus, § 7), and again such laws as 
those of the Nazirite (Nu. 6), of the ordeal of Jealousy (Nu. 
5 11-31), and those contained in Nu. 1519. (2) The laws are not 
homogeneous. Taking again as an example Lev. 1-7, we find the 
same subjects treated more than once and in a different manner } 
thus 68-7 38 covers the same ground as chaps. 1-5—viz. the ritual 
of the various forms of offerings—and the subscription in 7 35% 
refers only to 68-7343) instances of actually divergent laws on 
the same subject within the priestly code will be referred to in 


$ 21. 

(4) The several] laws are worked inorganically into 
the historical framework though often in the vaguest 
manner. 

The laws are delivered to Moses or to Moses and Aaron (cp 
§ 1). Sometimes the place of delivery (e.g., Lev.lı 7 38) or 
time (76.) is defined. At times (¢e.g., Lev. 8) a law is cast entirely 
in the form of a history of its first appearance ; and generally 
what Aaron is bidden to do may be taken as a standing law— 
actual or ideal—for the priests of the writer’s own day. Very 
frequently, however, the law is quite general in ils terms and is 
only loosely connected with the history by the introductory 
formula (see, e.g., Lev. 1-7 23—exclusive of the parts belonging 
to H). 

(c) Whether or not the history and the various 
bodies of law in P had a separate literary career of 
their own before they became united, history and laws 
belong to the same general period. The force of 
critical tradition in favour of the early date of the 
priestly history led Graf, it is true, in the first instance 
to place the laws, the date of the origin of which was too 
obvious to be ignored, remote in time from the history. 
‘The impossibility of this, however, was quickly seen, not 
only by Graf's critics, but also by himself. The funda- 
mental characteristics of the laws which point to the 
period in which they originated are in the history merely 
a little less explicit. They are there. Laws and history 
alike presuppose, for example, the single place of 
sacrifice, the distinction between priests and Levites. 
in subsidiary matters too, the tie is equally close ; 
both alike, for example, use a number to define the 
month, and both are generally marked by the same 
striking linguistic peculiarities. 

The production then of this complex work was one 
of the chief results of literary activity in the earlier post- 
exilic period. We may consider the possibilities and 


1 See further Driver, /#trod.(), pp. 447 
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probabilities with regard to the stages in its growth in 
connection with the other achievement of the period— 
the union of this complex whole or of its various parts 
with JED. 

Here we must consider the externa] evidence. Un- 
fortunately that evidence is ambiguous ; and scholars 

are much divided in their interpretation 
w e ‘en of it. The evidence consists of the 
ws hae * account of the acceptance of ‘the law 
of God which was given by Moses the servant of God’ 
(Neh. 1029) contained in Neh. 8-10—chapters derived 
from the memoirs of Ezra but worked over to some 
degree by the excerptor (see EZRA ii., § 5). Now the 
law to which the people bound themselves on the 24th 
day of the 7th month of the year 444 was, at least pre- 
eminently, the law of P. 

It is quite clearly P’s law of the feast of booths that is found 
written in the law (Neh. 8144); forthe festival lasts eight days 
(Neh. §18) in accordance with Lev. 2336 (cp 2 Ch.79/), not 
seven as commanded in Dt. 1613 (cp 1 K. 86 Ezek. 4525 Lev. 
2341, H). Then compare further in detail the ordinances de- 
scribed in Neh. 10 32-39 with the relevant laws in P—for detailed 
references see the commentators: note especially the agree- 
ment, as to the dues demanded, of Neh. 1036-40 with Nu. 18; 
on the relation of 10 32 to Ex. 3013 4 cp below, § 21 (a). 

Was, then, the ‘law of God,’ read by Ezra and inter- 
preted by the priests and Levites to the people, simply 
the historico-legal work contained in P, or was it this 
work already combined with JED and therefore sub- 
stantially the Pentateuch in its present form? ‘The 
former alternative certainly seems more probable on the 
face of it. Would a self-contradictory work like the 
Pentateuch in its present form have produced the desired 
effect ? 

The view that Ezra’s law consisted of P alone has been held 
and defended, izter alios, by Kayser (Das vorevrilische Buch, 
pp. 195 4), Reuss (Gesch. d. heiligen Schriften des AT), 
§§ 377 7), Kuenen (Hex. 303), Holzinger (Eini. 438 f). In 
addition to the argument already suggested, 1t is urged that the 
time allowed in Neh. 8 for reading and interpreting would not 
have permitted of Lev. 23 being reached by the second day if 


the whole Pentateuch, not simply P, was the book read. 
The opposite view—that Ezra read P combined with JED—is 


adopted, almost of necessity, by adherents of the older critical: 


school (e.g., Di. NJD 6727; Kit. 93,4), but also by others (e.g., 
We. Proli), 415). Among the grounds adduced for this view 
is the fact that marriage with aliens (Neh. 10 30[31]) is expressly 


forbidden not in P but only in other parts of the Pentateuch 
(Ex. 3412 Dt. 72 7). 


5. Later Post- Exilic (post-Esran) Period.—On the 
answer to the questions raised at the end of the last section 
20. Pater ee largely turn us view of Jee eas 
history of P. iterary activity. Most of what will be 
here discussed must be thrown back 
before the period of Ezra, if the view that the law read 
by him was (substantially) the whole Pentateuch be 
adopted ; and some of the processes may in any case 
have fallen rather in the previous period; a further 
preliminary remark needing to be made is this, that 
any strict chronological sequence of the processes now 
to be mentioned cannot be established. Various hypo- 
theses may be made which nothing yet known serves 
either to invalidate or confirm. With these precautions 
we proceed to enumerate various editorial and supple- 
mentary Jabours to which criticism has drawn attention. 
In some cases it is tolerably certain that those who 
undertook them were successors of Ezra. 

(a) The union of P with JED. This must have 
occurred, if not before {see preceding section), within 
a generation or two after, Ezra ; otherwise it would be 
difficult to account for the practical identity of the Jewish 
and Samaritan Pentateuchs (see CANON, § 247). The 
result of the union was important; the pre-eminently 
historico-prophetic character of JED becomes in the 
whole complex work entirely subordinate to the legal 
and priestly character of the later work with which 
it is incorporated which now gives its dominant note 
to the whole. 


The earlier fortunes of JE fall for consideration almost 
entirely under historical literature ; later they are Jost in those 
of the great legal work which henceforward is the normative 
influence alike over literature (cp CHRONICLES) and over life. 
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(4) Removal of Joshua. —The process just mentioned 
was doubtless associated with another. The history of 
P extended to the conquest of Canaan (cp JOSHUA ii., 
8$ 5, 12). This last part of the work, dealing with 
events subseqnent to the death of Moses, no longer 
forms part of ‘the law.’ Whether this truncation of P 
took place at the actual time of the union with JED 
or subsequently may be left undecided ; but the date 
of the process, like that of the union of P and JED, 
hangs on the date of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
does not contain the book of Joshua. 

(c) Expansions of P (or of JEDP). The complexity 
of P has been briefly discussed already (§ 18). We 

21. Addi. ™USt here draw more special attention 
tions to p, t° Sections: related in style and spirit to 

* P, which do not appear to have formed 
part of it originally and certainly may be of post- 
Ezran origin. The determination of the secondary 
or primary character of many particular sections 
of priestly character must often remain inconclusive, 
for it frequently turns on general considerations which 
will weigh differently with different minds.! If it is 
unlikely that the law Ezra read was encumbered with 
the irrelevant histories of J E and the irreconcilable 
laws of the earlier legislation and Dt., it is scarcely less 
unlikely that it contained the self-contradictory laws to 
be found within P or the different representations of the 
tabernacle and its appurtenances that underlie Ex. 25-31 
as well as many of the laws. On the other hand some 
laws not immediately and conspicuously connected with 
the history (e.g., those of Lev. 23) must already have 
been united with the priestly history (§ 18 f). Still, the 
account in Neh. 8-10 fails to carry us far in actually 
determining the extent of legal matter contained in 
Ezra’s law-book. As illustrations of the type of expan- 
sions to which P was subject the following may be cited. 

(a) Laws representing and enforcing actual modifica- 
tions of praxis. In one or two cases it is tolerably 
certain that these are not only secondary but also 
post-Ezran. 

For example, the temple tax in the lime of Ezra was one- 
third of a shekel (Neh. 1032), and, apparently, a novelty ; the 
law of Ex. 30 11-16 (cp 2 Ch. 246-10) demands half a shekel; this 
latter amount was actually paid in later times (Mt. 17245; cp Schür. 
G/I"(2), 2206). The most natural conclusion is that the law 
of Ex. 3011-16 is an expansion of P (which is further indicated 
by its presupposing Nu.1) subsequent to the time of Ezra. 
Again, the tithe on cattle payable to the Levites according to 
Lev. 27 30-33 and referred to in 2 Ch. 316 seems to be as little 
recognised in Nn. 18 21 Neh. 10 36-38 [35-37] as in Dt.14 22-29 
2612-15. Once again, the law in Lev. 27 30-33 seems to belong to 
the post-Ezran period; but in this case it must be placed earlier 
than the date of Chronicles. Many other similar cases of modifi- 


cations within P give less clue to the date of their incorporation 
in the priestly work or the Pentateuch. 

(8) Another type of expansions is perhaps to be found 
in laws embodying practice sufficiently ancient and even 
primitive, but sanctioned only as a concession to pop- 
ular feeling by the scribal class. 

For example, the ordeal of Jea.ousy (Nu. 511-31) and the 
cleansing by the ashes of the red heifer (Nu. 19) are certainly in 
some respects primitive. In their present form they betray the 
general stylistic characteristics of the priestly school; but they 
stand isolated and unrelated (so far as can be seen) to the main 
scheme of the priestly work. Cheyne accounts in a similar 
manner for the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16); see 
AZAZEL, § 43 Jewish Rel. Life, 75J- l (me 

(y) A third type of expansions consists of additions 
to the more historical or quasi-historica] niaterial. 
Most notable is the repetition (Ex. 35-40)—in the form 
of a detailed account of carrying these into effect—of the 
directions to build the tabernacle. 

Here the relation of MT and ®© renders it probable that we 
have to do with tolerably late expansions. Whether or not 
many other sections (¢g., Nu. 7) are primary or secondary 
depends largely on the assurance with which we are prepared 
to judge the possibilities of the original writer's prolixity. 
For details see Exopus, § 5, Leviticus, §$ 27, NUMBERS, 
$177. 


(5) Another set of expansions of the primary work 


1 Fora discussion of many details see Exovus, §5, LEVITICUS, 
$$ 3.7, NUMBERS, §§ 10% 21. 
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is indicated by references to the ‘altar of incense’ or 
the ‘golden altar.’ This is unknown to Ex. 25-29, and 
first appears in the supplemental section Ex. 80 r-ro. 
The original priestly narrative knows only a single altar, 
termed simply ‘the altar,’ and distinguished by the 
later writers from ‘the altar of incense’ as the altar of 
burnt-offering. Cp further Wellhausen, CH/(), 139 f- 

Such are some of the leading instances of the expan- 
sion of the law after it had become fixed as to its main 
form. By degrees the reverence for the letter, which a 
few centuries later we know to have been intense, must 
have rendered it difficult to incorporate new matter, and 
especially new matter differing essentially from the 
written law. Glosses may have been made even later ; 
such is the conclusion suggested by a comparison of 
MT with the versions, especially ©. 

6. Rabbinic Period. —.\s there had been laws before 
there was any legal literature(§ 7), so there was much legal 
activity after the legal literature collected 


E An in the Old Testament was complete. To 
‘ some extent this later activity found a 
period. 


literary outlet in some of the Apocalyptic 
Literature (APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, §§ 2, 58). 
To a much larger extent it spent itself in the pro- 
duction of an oral tradition which had grown to great 
proportions by the first century A.D. But whereas the 
oral tradition that apparently lies behind the earliest 
collections of written law in the OT was a record based 
on actual practice and precedent, the later oral tradition 
(in its turn the source and indeed the contents of another 
great literature—the Rabbinic) was largely casuistical ; 
it concerned eases that might arise at least as much as 
cases that had arisen. The law of God was no longer 
established custom ; its principles were contained in the 
written law and were capable of being applied to the 
minutest circumstances of life. It is with this minute 
application, with this working out of the older law, that 
the ‘traditions of the fathers’ which constitute the 
Mishna are concerned. 
As the first fall of Jerusalem (586 B.C.) gave a 
stimulus to the fixing of much of previously existing law 
23. Mishna, aay to the Soe of the law of 
Tad e the future ($§14-16), so the second fall 
of Jerusalem (70 A.D.), and the final 
dispersion of the Jews from their religious centre, added 
zest to the pursuit of the law and to the systematisation 
of the legal discussions of the Rabbis. It is the dis- 
cussions of the Rabbis who lived between 70 A.D. and 
about 200 A.D. that chiefly constitute the Mishna. 
Earlier Rabbis are mentioned comparatively speaking 
with extreme rarity. But when was this traditional 
discussion written down? It is generally assumed 
that it was about 200 A.D. Still, it is not certain, 
either that none of it had been written earlier, or that 
all of it was written then; by that date it had in any 
case assumed a fixed shape or arrangement whether 
as oral tradition or in writing; and thenceforward it 
became the subject of further discussion both in 
the Palestinian and the Babylonian sehools. This 
discussion is known as the Gémira.! Mishna and 
Gémara together constitute the Talmud or rather the 
Talmuds. The result of the Palestinian discussions on 
the Mishna was the Palestinian or Jerusalem Talmud, 
completed towards the end of the fourth century or 
during the fifth century A.D. ; the result of similar dis- 
cussions in Bahylon was the Babylonian Talmud com- 
pleted about 500 A.D. 
The Talmud is the chief literary product of late 
Jewish legal discussion ; but it is by no means our only 
one. For example, under the title of 7dsephtd we still 


1 In addition to the discussions of the Aimériim or post- 
Mishnic doctors which constitute the main body of the 
Gčmārā and are written in Aramaic, the Gčmārā contains also 
sayings of older doctors not contained in the Mishna, but written 
like the Mishna in Hebrew. These are named Baraitna 


(Rma). 


rive 
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possess a collection of discussions of the Mishnic age 
which resembles the Mishna in being arranged accord- 
ing to topics, but never gained the same authoritative 
position. Another branch of this literature consists of 
commentaries (.l/édrdshim) on the sacred text. Here 
of course the arrangement is not according to subject ; 
from the nature of the case it follows the arrange- 
ment of the biblical text. The earliest works of 
this kind, belonging in their original form to the second 
century A.D. and thus closely related in time as well as 
in contents with the Mishna, are J/échi/td (on part of 
Exodus), Siphrä (on Leviticus), and Siphrë (on 
Numbers and Deut. ). Any discussion of the 
Talmud and the Mishnie literature falls outside the limits 
of this article and must be sought for elsewhere.! It has 
been necessary, however, to refer to it. The movement 
begun hy Deuteronomy does not close within the period 
of the OT; its goal is the Talmud ; its course covers 
more than a thousand years. Deuteronomy does much 
to crystallise principles into rules and thereby partly 
strangles the free prophetic life, to which it so largely 
owed its existence. Still the principles survive in 
it: the appeal to motive is constant. The subsequent 
history of law - literature, however, is the history of 
the increasing supremacy of rules based on the past 
over the living spirit of the present. Ezekiel indeed 
questions and displaces deuteronomic laws ; the Priestly 
Code amends Ezekiel; but thenceforward law always 
professedly adheres to the norm of scripture, the 
written word; the Mishna is the interpretation of the 
written law: the Gemara the interpretation of the 
Mishna. G. B. G. 

LAWYER (Nomikoc), Mt. 2235, ete., Tit. 313. See 
LAW AND JUSTICE, and ep SCRIRES. 


‘ Lawyer’ is also given in RVmg. as a rendering of the obscure 
word ‘nan in Dan. 32. See SHERIFF. 


LAZAR HOUSE (MYamn N'3), 2 K. 155 RV™S, 
EV “several house. See LEPROSY. col. 2767, N. T. 

LAZARUS (Aazapoc [Ti. WH]). The name, which 
is a contraction of ELEAZAR? (g.v.)—i.e. ‘God has 
1. Name helped'—-was specially appropriate for the 

i ` central figure in any story illustrating the 
help of God. 


For OT examples see Ex. 184 2 S.239/. In the period of 
Judaism we may expect to find the divine help more distinctly 
recognised. Cp Ps.461 [2] ‘a very present 4e/p in trouble’; 
706{5] ‘I am poor and needy; make haste unto me, O God: 
thou art my elf and my deliverer.". When poverty and piety 
were synonymous it was natural to favour such names as Eleazar 
and Eliezer. Eleazar is the name given to (2 Macc. 6 18-31) the 
scribe called by Chrysostom (1258) ‘the foundation of martyr- 
dom,'a type of those who (4 Macc. 7 19) ‘ believe that, to God, 
they do not die’ (and see 3 Macc. 61 /). 

In Lk. 1619-31 Lazarus is introduced thus: '. . . and 
he that marries one that is put away . . commits 
adultery. Now there was a certain 
; rich man... and a certain beggar 

ai a named Lazarus was laid at his gate 
full of sores.'* It is not surprising that the context, 
and the giving of a name to the central figure of the 
story, induced early commentators to suppose that this 
was a narrative of facts.” Certainly if the story is one 


1 Strack, Einl. in den Talmud ©, 1894; Schür. G/T” ()1 87-115, 
where further reference to the extensive literature will be found. 

2 Flor. Hebr. on Lk. 1620 (and cp 7. on Jn.111) quotes 
Juchasin: ‘Every R. Eleazar is written without an x'—Z.e., R. 
Lazar. 

3 D and Syr. Sin. om. ‘now.’ 

4 The Arabic Dratess. (ed. Hogg) alters order and text 
thus (Lk. 16), ‘(15) Ye are they that justify yourselves ... 
the thing that is lofty before men is hase lehia God. (19) 
And he began to say, A [certain] man was rich...’ This, 
besides indicating that a parable or discourse is commencing, 
gives it a logical connection with the charges just brought 
against the ‘ money-loving’ Pharisees. 

5 Tren. iv. 24 (see Grabe's note on 'Gracorum et Latinorum 
Patrum mutuus consensus’). ‘Non autem fabulam’ might pos- 
sibly mean ‘not a mere tale but a tale with a lesson’; but see 
also the inferences deduced from the story in Iren. 11.341, and 
Tertull. De Anim. T. Tertullian, however, guards himself 
against the conclusion that nothing can be inferred from the 
story if it is imaginary. 


2. Unique 
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of Jesus’ parables, it is difficult to see why, contrary to 
usage, the principal character in it receives a name. 
Taking this mention of a name together with other 
unique features of the story (the elaborate details about 
Hades, and the technical use of the phrase ‘Abraham's 
bosom '), may we not conjecture that we have in Lk. 
1619-31, not the exact words of Jesus, but an evangelic 
discourse upon his words (placed just before it by 
the Arabic Diatessaron)—‘ that which is exalted among 
men is an abomination in the sight of God’? If so, 
the insertion of the name Lazarus (= Dliezer) will be 
parallel to the insertions of names (e.g., Longinus) in 
the Acta Pilati; the typical character of the name has 
been indicated already (see above, § 1). The final 
words of the story (‘neither will they be persuaded’ 
etc, ) seem more like an evangelic comment after Christ's 
resurrection than like a prediction of Christ before it. 

The narrative in Jn. 11 opens thus, ‘ Now (6é) there 
was a certain man sick, Lazarus of (armó) Bethany from 
(ék) the village of Mary and Martha 
her sister.) Now (dé) Mary was she 
that anointed the Lord with ointment 
and wiped his feet with her hair : and it was her brother 
that (#s 6 ddeXpds) was sick. ‘The sisters, therefore, 
sent to him, saying, Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick.’ ? 
Lazarus is here referred to as one who required an 
introduction. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
his name is mentioned only in the unique narrative in 
Lk. 1619-31, the historical character of which is very 
justly disputed. The sisters of Lazarus too are not 
named at all by the first two evangelists. Yet the 
name of this Lazarus, about whom the Synoptists are 
silent, is connected by Jn. with the greatest of the 
miracles; for it appears from Jn.1139 that Lazarus, 
when Jesus arrived, had been four days dead, a cir- 
cumstance that differentiates this miracle from the 
parallel miracle at Nain? (g.v.), and makes it the 
climax of Christ’s wonderful works. The synoptic 
silence has never been explained. 

To remark that for the Jews and for the evangelists alike ‘it 
was one of ‘‘many signs” (1147), and not essentially dis- 
tinguished from them,’4 is to ignore Jn.’s dramatic power in 
delineating character. For the blind Pharisees no doubt this 
stupendous wonder was but one of ‘many signs’; but only in 
Jn. And this was because Jn. wishes to represent the Pharisees 
as being stupendously blind. It was plainly not one of ‘many 
signs’ for the multitudes in Jerusalem who flocked to meet 
Jesus (Jn. 1218) ‘because they heard that he had done ¢h/s 
sign.’ In the same way the Pharisees think nothing of the 
healing of aman born blind. The blind man, however, reminds 
them that such a sign was never worked ‘since the world began.’ 
The Acta Pilati represents the Roman Governor as unmoved 
by all the other evidence of Jesus’ miracles; but when he hears 
of the climax, the raising of Lazarus after he had been four days 
dead, he ‘trembles.’ 5 

The distinction drawn above between the Fourth 
Evangelist and the Synoptists unfairly discredits the 
latter. We must not maintain, without any evidence 
but their silence, that the Synoptists were as stupid or 
as perverse as Christ’s most bigoted and vindictive 
adversaries. 

The common-sense view of the Synoptic omission of 


3. Unique nar- 
rative in Jn. 


1 Cp the prepositions in Jn.144 4 46 7 42 52. 

2°Hv 5€ M. has an exact parallel] in Jn.1814. Such ‘clauses 
nf characterisation’ are frequent in Jn. (e.g.,750,and cp 1939 
‘he that came to him before, or, by night’). They keep before 
the reader the personality of the person described and prepare 
him for a new manifestation of the personality. 

3 See Acta Pil.8 and cp Hor. Hebr. on Jn.1139. ‘For 
three days the spirit wanders about the sepulchre expecting if 
it may return into the hody. But when it sees that the form or 
aspect of the face is changed then it hovers no more but leaves 
the body to itself.’ Cp JOHN, § 20. 

4 Westcott on Jn.111. On the argument from the silence of 
the Synoptists see further GosPELs, §§ 58% 

5 Acta Pil. 8. ‘And others said, ‘‘He raised Lazarus... 
Why does not Lazarus himself testify before Pilate, like the 
man who (Jn.51) had been diseased thirty-eight years, and 
Bartimæus (not mentioned by name, though) and the woman 
with the issue, and others, ‘a multitude both of men and 
women’? Was he supposed to be in hiding, or dead? A 
Lazarus is mentioned (74. 2) as one of twelve Jews who testify 
that Jesus was ‘not born of fornication.’ 
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this miracle is like the common-sense view of the 
omission in the book of Kings of the statement made in 
the parallel passages of Chronicles—that God answered 
David and Solomon by fire from heaven. ‘The earlier 
author omitted the tradition because he did not accept 
it and probably had never heard it. It was a later 
development. ? 

Is then the record of the Raising of Lazarus a fiction ? 
Not a fiction, for it is a development. But it is non- 
4 On wit historical, like the ey of the Crea- 
teaditionass tion in Genesis, and like the records of 
ao wie count the other miracles in the Fourth Gospel ; 

Lazed? all of which are poetic developments 

(attempts to summarise and symbolise 
the many ‘mighty works’ of Jesus recorded by the 
Synoptists in seven typical ‘signs’ expressing his work 
The words of Jesus the 
Fourth Evangelist has obviously not attempted to pre- 
sent in the form and style assigned to them by his 
predecessors, and the same statement applies to the 
Johannine account of the acts of Jesus. This, however, 
does not prevent us from discerning in many cases one 
original beneath the two differing representations. For 
example, we can see a connection between the healing 
of the man born blind and the Synoptic accounts 
of the healing of blindness; and in Jn.’s account of the 
miraculous draught of fishes after the Resurrection we 
perceive clear traces of LLk.’s account of a similar event 
placed at an early period. So in the present case, if we 
are to study the Raising of Lazarus, in which a very 
large part is assigned to the intercession of Martha and 
Mary, the first step must be to go back to traditions 
about the sisters, and to attempt to explain the origin 
of the belief that they had a brother called Lazarus 
and that he was raised from the dead. 

Before we proceed to this, however, it may be well to 
remind the reader of the influence exerted by namcs and 
sometimes by corruptions of names on 
the development of traditions.2 The 
student of the evangelic traditions is 
repeatedly called upon to apply this key, and we shall 
have to do so in studying the parallel narratives of the 
anointing of Jesus in Bethany given by Mk., Mt., and 
Jn. respectively. Mk.’s preface is (Mk.143) ‘And 
while he was in Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper, while he was sitting down to meat’ (èv 77 oixia 
Niuwvos ToD Nerpod karaxeiuévov aiirov). Mt. 266 has 
simply tod è Inco yevouévov év B. év olkia X. Tod 
Aerpod. Now, év 77 oikia in Mk. 933, 101o means ‘in 
the house,’—z.e., ‘indoors,’ no name of owner being 
added. Hence Mk. is capable of being rendered, 
‘While he was in Bethany in the house, Simon the leper 
himself [also] sitting down." The parallel in Jn. is (Jn. 
121-2) ‘Jesus therefore . . . came to Bethany where 
was (d7ov fv) Lazarus . So they made him a 
supper there, and Martha was serving, but Lasarns was 
one of them that sat at meat with him (ò è A, els Hv ék 
roy àvakeuévwv adv att@),’ which certainly suggests, 
though not definitely stating, that the house belonged to 
Lazarus. It has been pointed out elsewhcre, however, 
(GOSPELS, § 10), that ‘ belonging to the leper’ might 
easily have been confused with ‘ Lazarus,’ so that the 
name may have sprung from a corruption of the phrase. 
As regards the dropping of the name ‘Simon,’ an 
analogy is afforded by Ecclus. 5027a, where, according 
to the editors of the recovered Hebrew text,? it is prob- 


5. Anointing 
in Bethany. 


1 See the writers D/atessarica (287-9) for an explanation of 
the possible confusion between ‘answering a sacrifice-by-fire ' and 
‘answering a sacrifice by-fire.’ The Hebrew ‘sacrifice-by-fire’ 
is almost identical in form with the word meaning ‘fire.’ 

2 For OT instances see the author’s Diatessarica (46-54). 

3 See their note ad loc. It seems worth while, however, to 
add that @, while dropping ‘for Simon’ (nye), adds 
'Ieporoàvpeirns (x* has iepeds ó SoAvpeizys). May not the 
latter be a confused representation of the former? Owing to its 
similarity to other common words and phrases, ‘‘Simon,” 
in Hebrew, might easily be inserted or omitted in translating 
from Hebrew. See note on Lk. 7 36 below. 
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able that the ‘son of Sirach’ was originally called 
' Simon son of Jesus,’ but that ‘Simon son of’ was 
dropped. 

But at this point, if we are to understand the steps 
by which Jn. w&s led to his conclusions concerning 
Lazarus, it is necessary to realise the obscurity that he 
must have found hanging over the story of the anointing 
of Jesus in the house of ‘Simon the Leper,’ where 
Lazarus seemed to him to have been present. 

Such a surname as ‘the leper’ is antecedently im- 
probable,! and it is omitted by Jn.; but its difficulty 

: , indicates that it was not an interpola- 
6. ‘The leper, tion but a corruption, possibly a con- 
an error. ation of the name of the place 
commonly called Bethany. Jn. alone appears to call 
this (Jn. llr) ‘a village’; and he places it (7d. 18) 
15 furlongs, which is exactly two ‘Falmudic miles ?— 
i.e., a Sabbath day’s journey with return—from 
Jerusalem. This fixed the position, of course, for the 
first Christian pilgrims, and subsequently for the Church, 
But it did not succeed in imposing the name on the 
natives, who call the spot defined by Jn., not Bethany, 
but e/-dzariyeh. ‘This fact, and Lk.’s comparative 
silence,’ and the total silence of Josephus (even in the 
details of the siege), and the Talmudic variations of 
spelling and of statement (connecting it with ‘unripe 
figs’ and ‘shops’), and MIk.’s description of Bethany 
as apparently nearer to Jerusalem than Bethphage 
(Mk. 111, ‘to Bethphage and Bethany’)—all indicate 
that Bethany was not really a village, but simply 
(like Bethphage) a precinct of the city, a part of 
the great northern suburb minutely described by 
Josephus. 

This suburb is casually mentioned as (Jos. B/J ii. 19 4) 
‘what is familiarly-called both Bese¢ha and The-.Vew- 
7. ‘Bethany,’ city ae TE e E 

perhaps Ka E o len, oe ing 

‘Bezetha. tS gradual growt n an its subsequent 
enclosure in a wall by Agrippa, the 
historian speaks of (db. v.42) ‘the hill (Nog@ov) that is 
called (xaNeîrai) Besethana (so Big. and Voss., but 
Ruf. Zedethana, Huds. Beselha)’; and he goes on to 
say (¿ġ.) ‘But by the people of the place the new-built 
portion was called Bezsetha (€xrnOn 5° émixwpiws Befeda 
TÒ veoxTiaTov wépos), perhaps meaning that the citizens 
contracted ‘ Bezethana’ to ‘ Bezetha,’ but more prob- 
ably that the name, in both forms, was vernaeular and 
difficult to represent exactly in Greek. He does not 
directly and straightforwardly say that ' Bezetha ` means 
‘new city,’ but that (74) ‘being interpreted, 74 would 
be called in the Greek longue new city ( ENNAS yNwoon 
kaw) N€yotr’ âv moies)’ This may well mean that 
‘new city’ would be the way to express in Greek a 
Jewish name not capable of being at once literally and 


1 In: K. 1126, Jeroboam’s mother is certainly called ‘ Zeruah,’ 
but this is either a deliberate insult or a corruption (see col. 2404, 
n., 2). Cp Levy, VHI B (e57), on the recognised improptiety 
of giving people nick-names from personal blemishes (a custom 
common among the Romans, but not among the Jews). 

2 flor. Hebr. t 262. 

3 Lk. only mentions the exact Synoptic name once (Lk. 24 50) 
tas far as to(wards) (€ws mpos) Bethany,’ in’ connection with the 
Ascension, the return from which is desctihed as (Acts 112) 
‘from the mountain called the Place-of- Olives CEdarovos), 
which is near Jerusalem, a sabbath day's journey? Lk. 19 29 
has Bynédana, not Bydamav. 

4 The article before KacvémoAw may he explained as a 
blending of the notions ‘New Town’ and ‘¢he new town.’ 
Strictly speaking, it ought to be rhv B. re, not rġv re B. But 
the irregularity might easily be paralleled from Thucydides. 
Moreover the text may be a condensation of thv mv re B. Kai 
my K. mpogay. ‘which is called the Bezetha and the Kainopolis.’ 
It seems clear from the next extract that Bezetha, or Bezethana, 
was the Jewish name for Kainopolis or New-town, and that the 
two names did not denote different places. If Josephus wrote 
in every case Bege@ay, it might easily be corrupted into Bege6a, 
being written Be¢eéa. There is one previous mention, also 
casual, describing Roman soldiers forcing their way up to the 
temple (5/7 ii. 155) ‘through what is called Bezetha' da mhs 
BeGc6a xadovpzerns. As variants Niese's Index 
Bege., BeOaga, Beles., 'ABiooaén. 
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briefly translated :! and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that he never introduces the name without a sort of 
apology (‘the people call it,’ ete. ). 

That there was such a vernacular name appears from 
four parallel versions of a Jewish tradition given by 
Gritz (Gesch. 774 F) to the effect that Jerusalem had 
as a suburb ‘two Slices,'? a lower (no doubt corre- 
sponding to the ‘lower Kainopolis’ of Josephus) and 
a higher. The higher was considered by common 
people, the lower even by strict Pharisees, as part of 
the Holy City, for the purpose of eating the meat of 
sacrifices, and so forth. The word for ‘Slice’ is 
‘ Betze‘ or ‘Beze,’ which, with the addition of the word 
‘lower,’ might easily correspond to Josephus’ ' Beze- 
thana.’? And having regard to the many variattons 
and abbreviations probable in a vernacular name, and 
to those actually existent in Josephus, we can well 
understand how such a name may have been confused 
by some with the Mt. of Olives, and by others called 
‘Bethany.’*+ It is also similar to the Hebrew for 
‘leper.’5 Lastly, it may throw light on the parallel 
tradition in Lk. (7 36) about a Pharisee asking Jesus to 
eat (bread).® 


1 That Josephus never dreamed of identifying Bezetha with 
the Har-hazaithim—é.e., (Zech. 144) Mt. of Olives—is clear 
from many passages and especially from 4/ v. 122, ‘ He (Titus) 
built the wall to the lower New-City (mv xatwrépw Katvdroacy) 
. . . and thence passing through Kedron, to the Mount of 
Olives.’ Levy (Chald. Lex.) does not mention ‘ Beth-zaithim, 
House of Olives,’ as one of the names by which the Mt. of 
Olives was called. It seems to have heen regularly called the 
Mi., or Hill, of Olives, or the Mt. of Oil. 

2 ‘Slice’ is intended to express the vernacular use of the 
word, and also the fact that the word is especially applied, in 
New Heb., to the ‘breaking of bread'; cp Levy (Chald. Lex. 
1 108 4) reyes ‘Brotstiicke.’ Gritz renders it here ‘ Parcellen,’ 
‘ Terrainstiicke.’ 

3 That Josephus should transliterate the Heb. y (s) by the 
Gk. $(s) can excite no surprise: He regularly does this in the 
name ‘Zoar,' for example. Also the interchange of ; and y 
(as in syy) is frequent (Buhl, 2094). ‘Lower’ is, in Gratz’s 
extracts, ajinnn, faktonah, Levy (VHB) gives pyg as 
synonymous with 373, and with as3. ‘ Be(t)zertha’ (xpqss, 
Levy, Chald. Lex.1109 a) is the late Heh. for ‘the separate 
place‘ (Ezek. 41 12-15) in the temple; but as regards NAN 
(suggested in Hastings, 2594) the forms of the root given by 
Levy (Chald. Lex.) are said by him to mean only ‘division of 
booty,’ ‘plunder.’ It is perhaps worth adding that the only 
place-name in OT beginning with "ya, Josh. 1528, ‘ Biziothiah 
Ganyvrs), is read by © apa, lit. “her daughters ’—s.e., suburbs, 
and is conflated accordingly, at kwpat avrwy Kai ai émavAcs 
aQuUTWV. 

4 Cp Mk. 1119, ‘And when it was evening they used to go 
forth outside the city,’ Mt. 2117 ‘he came forth outside the city 
to Bethany,’ Lk. 2137 ‘coming forth he used to lodge in the 
mount that is called (the mount] of Olives." The divergences 
can perhaps be hest explained as springing from an original 
‘to Bezetha(na),’ paraphrased by Mk., conflated by Mt. with 
Bethany, and taken by Lk. as ‘ Place of Olives.’ It should be 
noted that two of the versions of Gratz's above-quoted tradition 
begin ‘Two Slices were on the Mount of Oil’ the third has 
‘in (3) Jerusalem,’ and the fourth ‘there.’ The third seems 
likely to have preserved the original, which perhaps meant 
‘connected with Jerusalem,’ As the suburbs were outside 
Jerusalem proper, ‘in’ was naturally altered. 

5 Reading pps as pyso (a corruption very frequent in ©) 
we have a word very similar to yayn, ‘leper.’ 

6 Not only is ps, ‘slice,’ or ‘fragment,’ the regular N. Heb. 
word for ‘breaking bread,’ but also pnas was a name given 


(Levy 4143 a-b) to a class of hypocrites that aped the practices 
of the stricter Pharisees. Space fails to indicate all the traces 
of Hebrew influence on the narratives of the Anointing of Jesus. 
But one may be given. Lk., without introducing the host by 
name, represents Jesus as addressing him by name, thus (Lk. 
740) ‘Simon, 1 have somewhat to say unto thee.’ This is 
unexampled in the gospels. Yet it is most improbable that Lk. 
inserted—in this extraordinary place instead of at the com- 
mencement—what was not in his original, merely because a 
Simon the Leper had been mentioned in the Synoptic narrative. 
More probably the original had ‘ Hearken (xy-yrv’) or hearken- 
to me (s3yny),’ and Lk. mistook this for pyoe, ‘ Simon.’ It may 
also be of use to point out that in Jn. 121 ‘where was Lazarus, 
whom Jesus raised from the dead,’ Delitzsch expresses ‘ where 
was’ by the Heb. ‘place’ or ‘home,’ wpa But this differs so 
little from mpn, ‘raise up,’ that the two are repeatedly confused 
by the LXX, Nah.18 ‘ the place thereof,‘ © ‘they that are raised 
up,’ Jer.1020 ‘and to set up,’ © ‘place’ (and see 2 S. 2249, 
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It is essential for the reader to keep steadily in view 
the traces of obscurity in the earliest Christian traditions 
r: in order that he may understand Jn.’s 
. 8. First attitude towards them. Jn. is to be re- 
inferences. garded neither as a fallacious historian nor 
as a poet putting aside history, but as a believer, so 
penetrated with the sense of the power of Christ's 
spirit, and at the same time so conscious of the 
obscurity, uncertainty, and inadequacy of the extant 
historical records of Christ, that he felt impelled towards 
a new representation both of his words and of his 
deeds. ‘Fo describe the latter, he remoulded the 
gospel, fusing old traditions and new, written and oral, 
inferring, amplifying, spiritnalising, but not inventing. 

If, therefore, Jn. was led to believe that a man named 
Lazarus owned the house in which the anointing 
occurred, what inferences would he naturally make in 
accordance with his principle of blending scattered tradi- 
tions? He found in Lk. (1040) an account of a supper 
made for Jesus where Martha ‘was cumbered about 
much serving,’ while Mary sat at his feet and heard his 
discourse; and this he might identify with the meal at 
which the anointing took place. Martha, however 
(without name of husband or father of the house), was 
mentioned by Lk. as the hostess.! It followed that the 
house must have belonged in some sense to her as well 
as to Lazarus, and consequently that Lazarus must have 
been a younger brother. Hence would arise Jn.’s de- 
scription of Lazarus as the brother of Mary and Martha ; 
for indeed it was in this inferential way that Jn. had 
reasoned out the existence of a Lazarus. 

The next step was to connect the name with Lk.’s 
Lazarus who was raised from the dead. The last words 
of Lk.'s Lazarus-narrative are, ‘ Neither 
will they believe though one went to them 
from the dead,’ which might become the 
basis of a tradition that ‘ the Lord said concerning a man 
named Lazarus, who died and was buried, that ‘he Jews 
would not believe {i.e., refused to believe) though one went 
to them from the dead.’ Butif this Lazarus who sat at 
meat when Martha served and Mary anointed Jesus’ feet, 
had been raised from the dead by Jesus,—and that, too, 
after he had been buried—it followed that such a sign 
was the climax of all the ‘signs’ and would naturally 
come last of all. It must have been wrought at 
Bethany, since Lazarus’s house was there. Yet Jesus 
could not have been at Bethany when Lazarus died—so 
the Evangelist would argue—for how could he remain 
and look on, and permit the death and burial? Jesus 
must therefore have been at a distance. In that case, 
Martha and Mary must surely have sent to him. Yet 
he must have known even at a distance what was 
happening ; and if he knew, why did he not come? 
And how would the sisters endure his not coming? 
Upon the basis of all these inferences and questions the 
Evangelist proceeds to describe how the two sisters sent, 
and what they said when Jesus came, and how he 
answered their intercession—the result being the raising 
of Lazarus, the climax of Jesus’ ‘signs.’ 

Some commentators maintain that the graphic style 
of the evangelist proves that he had seen or heard 
aaa motive. We scenes or discourses he describes. 

mong his most graphic passages, 
however, are the dialogues with Nicodenius and with the 
Samaritan woman, at neither of which was he present. 


9, Develop- 
ments. 





‘rise up against me,’ © [L] ‘my place’). By themselves, these 
facts would have no weight ; but taken in conjunction.with the 
Instances of apparent Hebrew influence (see Diatessarica, 
ll. 334, containing Index to passages from Jn.) they suggest 
the possibility of a conflation in Jn.; and they are worth 
mentioning here in order to help the reader to realise that 
Jn., as well as Lk. (though in a manner different from Lk.’s), 
may have attempted to correct existing histories, not by 
inventing, but by giving shape and order to vague and floating 
traditions. 

1 ‘Martha’ in New Heb. means sometimes ‘ mistress’ (Levy, 


N H IVB 3 234 6), ‘ the mistress (annn) of the house who received 
us. 
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The fact is, that Jn. writes as a-mystical poet, im- 
bued with Jewish traditions from Egypt as well as from 
Palestine, with a keen eye for human characteristics, 
but with a still deeper insight into the unfathomable 
love and spiritual power of Jesus, and with a desire to 
subordinate every word of his Gospel to the purpose of 
manifesting that love and that power to mankind. ? 

(i.) The book called Sohar, Zéhar (Schöttgen on Mt. 
218), represents the Messiah as weeping when Rachel 
wept for her children. By Justin 
Martyr (Tryph. 134) and Irenæus 
(421) Rachel was recognised as the type 
of the Christian Church, and Justin saw in Leah the 
typeof the Synagogue. (ii.) The Apostolic Constitutions 
(7 8) mention Lazarus with Job, apparently recognising 
in the raising of Lazarus a fulfilment of the famous 
prediction found in the received text of Job 1926. Tradi- 
tions about Rachel and Job, as well as the Philonian 
explanation of Eliezer,3 may very well have been in the 
evangelist’s mind when he described the intercession of 
the two sisters and put into the mouth of Martha the 
words ‘by this time he stinketh.’. Nor is it farfetched 
to see a contrast between Lazarus—leaving the tomb 
still bound with grave-clothes and with the napkin round 
his head—and Jesus who, when he rose, left ‘ the linen 
cloths lying’ and ‘the napkin . . . rolled up in a place 
by itself.’ 

The Greek allusions are of a different kind. 


(1.) 1133, ‘He rebuked in his spirit ’(€veBpeujoarto TO mvevpate); 
cp 1138, ‘again seduhing in himself.’ In Mk.143 Mt. 930 the 
word éußpipáopat is applied to Jesus addressing, 
12. Greek severally, a leper and two blind men. Probably 
allusions. Jn. wishes to dispel the impression that the half- 
suppressed exclamation of anger that sometimes 
accompanied Jesus’ acts of healing was directed against the 
RUS aso it was directed against the suffering regarded 
as Evil. 

(ii.) 1133, ‘he troubled himself.’ This is probably an allusion 
both to (a) the refrain in Ps. 42 (41) and 43 (42) (5) ‘ Why art 
thou exceeding-sorrow/ul, my soul (mepiàvros, RV ‘cast down’), 
and why dost thou ¢roudble-me-with’ [? myself] (cvvtapaccers, 
RV ‘disquieted within me’), and (4) to the synoptic use of the 

assage. The Greek ‘ exceeding-sorrowful’ (meptAvmos) is rare 
in the LXX (see Concord.) In NT the word occurs in four 
passages, including Mk.1434 Mt. 2638, ‘ My soul is exceeding- 
sorrowful even unto death.’ These words are notin Lk. But 
an early interpolation in Lk., or edition of Lk., substituted (Lk. 
2244) an account of Christ ‘engaged in a conflict (or, agony).’ 
The problem of avoiding a word that might be a stumbling 
block, because it signified ‘ grief to excess,’ and yet of inserting 
a fulfilment of scripture, corresponding to that in Mk., is solved 
here by Jn.’s using the other half of the Psalmist’s sentence, 
namely, “trouble me with myself’ in the form ‘he troubled him- 
self.’ By this extraordinary expression he indirectly meets an 
objection that must have occurred to the many thousands of 
Greeks and Romans who were familiar with the fundamental 
doctrine of Epictetus, ‘ Be free from trouble.’ Jn. teaches that 
the Father himself wills that his children, including the eternal 
Son, should be ‘troubled '— for one another. But what he wills, 
he does; and what he does, the Logos does. Therefore the 
Logos, here, ‘troubled Aimself' Later the Logos will be 
(1227) ‘troubled 7 soul’ and last of all, by the treachery of 
Judas (1821), ‘troubled i spirit.’ 


11. Symbolical 
Allusions. 








1 Regarded as a narrative of fact this story, like others in Jn., 
is defective. Even such commentators as Lightfoot and West- 
cott have severally inferred that the journey from beyond Jordan 
to Bethany occupied ‘three days’ (Bibl. Essays), ‘about a day’ 
(Westc. ad foc.). 

2 Orig. Comm. on Jn.15 (ed. Huet, vol. ii., p. 4 E) oĝwôóra 
vexpov avéeatyoev, Anaphor. Pilat. ‘he raised up one that had 
been dead four days. ... when the dead man had his blood cor- 
rupted and when his body was destroyed by the worms produced 
in it and when it had the stink of a dog.’ 

3 ‘Being interpreted, Eliezer is God my Help. For the 
mass [of flesh] imbued with blood is by itself liable to speedy 
dissolution, being indeed a corpse; but it is kept compact and 
Oe eg with a vital spark by the providence of God’ (Of. 
148r). 

4 In a passage quoted by Eusebius (//E v.1l6o) from a letter 
from the churches of Lyons, éu Bp. seems to mean ‘loudly cursing’ 
(not ‘ weuttering curses’). Lucian uses it to express the deep 
angry ‘bellowing’ of Hecate (vol. i., p. 484, Necyoni. 20, ève- 
Bpieuýoaro 7m Bote). Cp Ecclus. 133, ‘The rich man wrongs you 
and bellows at you besides (mpoceveBptyyoato).’ Celsus (Orig. 
Ceds.276) complains that Jesus ‘threatens and reviles’ on light 
occasions, and complains of Jesus’ saying ‘woe unto you.’ Jn. 
never uses the word ‘woe.’ It is hardly likely that the difficulty 
of Mk.143 Mt.930 would have escaped educated assailants of 
the Com at the beginning of the second century. 
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To enter fully into the allusions with which this 
narrative teems would be to write a commentary on it. 
Without some insight into a few of them, however, no 
reader can dispassionately judge what is meant by the 
Johannine name ‘ Lazarus’ or the poem of which it is 
the centre. E. A. A. 


LEACH. See HORSELEECU, LILITH. 


LEAD (NPY, ‘dphercth [see note below]; moAIBoc, 
moàyBoc [MmoAtBAOC, MOAYBAOC]: plumbum). 
Thongh lead was doubtless well-known to the Hebrews 
from an early period, its applications were comparatively 
unimportant, and the OT references to it are not many. 

(a) Its weight is alluded to in Ex. 15 10 (cp Acts 27 28), and the 
mason’s and carpenter's plummet was no doubt as often made of 
lead as of tin, though the latter happens to be the material men- 
tioned in Zech. 410. Indeed, the distinction between lead and 
tin (see Tın) was in early days but imperfectly realised. 

(4) Before the use of quicksilver became known, lead was 
employed for the purpose of purifying silver, and separating it 
from other mineral substances (Flin. ZZV 3231) To this 
Jeremiah alludes where he figuratively describes the corrupt 
condition of the people: ‘In their fire the lead is consumed (in 
the crucible); the smelting is in vain, forthe evil is not 
separated’ (Jer.629). Ezekiel (22 18-22) refers to the same fact, 
and for the same purpose, but amplifies it with greater minute- 
ness of detail. Compare also Mal. 324 

(c) On Job 1923/7 see Writinc. For the use of leaden 
tablets as writing material cp Paus. ix. 31 4 (leaden tablet, very 
time-worn, with the Works of Hesiod engraved on it) and Plin. 
SPN 3T. 

(A Although the Hebrew weights were usually of stone, and 
are indeed called ‘stones,’ a leaden weight denominated dadh} 
(33x: cp the Arahic word for lead) occurs in Amos 77/4 
See PLUMBLINE. 

(e) The employment of lead for the conveyance of water— 
known to the Greeks (Paus.iv. 35 12) and very familiar to the 
Romans—may perhaps have been resorted to by the [sraclites, 
but does not seen: to be ailuded to in OT. 


LEAH (ay ; Melia [BADEFL]) ; some scholars 
compare Ar. da'y, ‘wild cow’; so Del. Prol. 80, WRS 
Nin. 195, 219, and doubtfully Nö. ZD.WG 40 167 [1886]; 
P. Haupt compares Ass. df'@¢, ‘mistress’; but on the 
possible analogy of Rachel [see JACoB, § 3] we may still 
more plausibly suspect Leah [Leah ?] to be a fragment 
of Jerahme’el (Che. ]). The mother of the non-Josephite 
tribes of Israel. It was in the house of Joseph that 
the truest stock of Israel historically lay; in fact it 
was, according to I, only by underhand dealings on 
the part of the Arameean Laban that the Leah tribes 
ever really became Israelite. Still, even the Ephraimite 
traditions made the Leah tribe of Reuben Israel's 
firstborn, and did not even deny him a place in its 
account of the origin of Joseph (Gen. 3014). See also 
RACHEL, ‘TRIBE. 

LEANNOTH (niayd ; TOY ATTOKPIOHNAL [BNA}) 
Ps. 88 title, RV™s: ' for singing’ (so Baethgen). Haupt 
(JBL, 1900, p. 70) explains, ‘to cause to respond '— 
t.e., to cause God to grant the prayer —which is at any 
rate not unsuitable to the contents. The analogy of 
the corrupt varas and as55, however (38 70 60, in 
titles), suggests a different solution. mayb is an easy 
corruption of psoy, which the seribe wrote as a correc- 
tion of the corrupt nnn. On 'Alamoth' see PSALMS, 
§ 26 [1]. 

LEATHER. Although the word ‘leather’ (or 
‘leathern') occurs only three times in EV, once of the 
girdle of Elijah (2 K. 18 y ang, fern depuarivn) and 
twice of that of John the Baptist (Tk. 16 RV, AV ‘a 
girdle of a skin’; Mt. 34), on both which see GIRDLE, 
1, and the word ‘tanner’ is met with only in Acts 943 
106 32, there can be no doubt that the Hebrews were 
familiar with the use of leather and the art of preparing 
it from the earliest times. Cp SkiN, PARCHMENT. 





1 The Heb. words anak and ‘dphéreth find their analogies in 
the Ass. anaku and addru, both of which are variously rendered 
‘lead ‘or ‘tin’ (see Muss-Arnolt who cites also ‘antimony' for 
abirn). Both words are not unfrequently mentioned on Ass. 
inscriptions among articles of tribute, addr in particular being 
sent from such districts as Commagene, Kue, Byblos, Melitene 
and Tabal; cp Del. Ass. //1V B96 and reff. 
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The ‘leathern vessels’ (ayy *$2), frequently referred to 


in Leviticus, may be supposed to have included shields 
and the like as well as belts and straps, ‘bottles,’ 
quivers and chariot- fittings, sandals and shoes (cp 
Suors) The Egyptian monuments illustrate very 
graphically various stages in the working of leather 
(see, eg., Wilk. Anc. Ag. 1232 2187 f.), though it 
would be hazardous to use this as an argument for the 
acquaintance of the Israelites with the higher branches 
of the art in the ‘ Mosaic age’ (Ex. 255, P), of which 
we have no contemporary records. 


LEAVEN is a general term for whatever is capable 
of generating the process of fermentation in a mass of 
dough (panary fermentation). Various sub- 
stances were knewn in ancient times to 
possess this property.! ‘Ihe locus classicus 
for the leavens of NT times is Pliny, ZLV 1826, accord- 
ing to which the most highly prized leaven was made 
in the vintage season by kneading millet or fine bran of 
wheat with must. In most cases, however, according 
to the same authority, the leaven employed was the 
same as that which alone is mentioned in OT or NT 
(see BREAD, § 1), namely a piece of fully fermented 
dough retained for the purpose from the previous 
day's baking (‘tantum pridie adservata materie utun- 
tur’). Such a piece might either be broken down in 
water in a basin before the fresh flour was added 
(Wendhoth 51 end) or it might be ‘hid’ in the flour 
(Mt. 1333), and kneaded along with it. The Hebrews 
named this piece of fermented dough rk, 5*’67—so 


1. Leaven 
explained. 


always in MT, in the Mishna ajar, tind, xy and sino 
—LXNand NT vun (Ex. 121519 137 Lev. 211 Dt. 164 
NSB ete) a 

“ke is derived from an unused root INY akin (according to 


Ges. Thes. 1318 4) to vp, and Arab. thara (eferburt); cp Súp 
from gew, and fermentiwon from Jerveo; also leaven (mid. Lat. 
levamen) from levare, In RV sör is now consistently rendered 
throughout by leaven, AV having in Dt. 104 ‘leavened bread ' 
(see below). 


The mass of flour, water, and salt, in the kneading- 
trough, mis éreth (mro) 2— with or without leaven—after 





being kneaded was termed ġãsēķ ( ps2), dough or ‘sponge’ 
(Ex.1234 39 2S. 138 Hos. 74 Jer. 718); © orats, oréas, or 
oréap, NT ptpaua; in the Mishna most frequently saa‘y 
(from poy to squeeze, knead [not as Levy from nos’). 


If the dough contained no leaven and was baked before 
spontaneous fermentation had set in, the result was 
nxn, wtassdh (for etymology see Ges. -Bu. 0”, sv. psa), — 


more fully ny one. unleavened bread (&fvuos [äpros]), 
but most frequently in OT in the plur. riya, massõth, 


unleavened cakes. Dough that had thoroughly risen 
under the action of leaven or by spontaneous fermenta- 
tion (Vénahoth 51) was termed jon, Admés, ' leavened ' 
(from jen, Arab. Aamuda, to be sharp or sour ; cp Ger. 


‘ Sauerteig,’ Eng. ‘sour dough’), and bread made 
therefrom, pon ond. leavened bread (Lev. 713). In all 


other passages, however, pon is used substantively, as 
synonymous with nysnp? (Ex.12i9f), that which is 
leavened. For the two words ör and hamés are 
not synonymous, as has been asserted, but related as 


1 See Bliimner, Technologie, etc., der Gewerbe bei Griechen 
und Römern, 1587. 
2 This word should probably be pointed szis'éreth (WE 2), from 


the same root 4x (see above), to ‘rise,’ that in which the dough 
rises, In Ex. 72812346, followed by Vg. (comspersam Jarinam), 
has taken the word in an active sense, ‘that which rises,’ viz. 
dough (þúpapa). 

3 Mr. James Death has devoted a book, The Beer of the 
Bible, one of the unknown leavens of Exodus (1887), to an 
abortive attempt to prove that nya is to be identified with an 
ancient Egyptian beer, similar to the modern 42a. 

4 In half the passages Ad@més is correctly rendered by © as 
Gunwrov (Ex.187 Lev. 211), [aproe] vpira: (Lev. 713 [3]), a. 
eCupwmevor (Lev. 2317), in the rest (Ex. 1215 [cod. 72, Gupwrdv] 
13 3 23 18 34.25 Dt. 16 3) incorrectly by ¢uuy. 
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cause and efteet (ep the Vg. renderings fermentum and 
fermentatum). ln the OT at least s’dr is always 
leaven ; the verb 53x, to eat, is never applied to it, but 


to Admés (hence we read, Talm. Pésdhim 5a, .rRv TNRY 
ab:sx5 Nn, leaven which is not fit for eating). 

In the later Hebrew of the Mishna, however, this distinction 
is not always observed ; hence we find s¢’67 applied not only to 
leaven proper, but also to the dough in the process of leavening 


(usually 7Dy). Thus, in the interesting passage, Pésdh. 35, in 
answer to the question how the beginning of the process of 
fermentation is to be recognised in the dough (N'i), two replies 
are given: ‘ When the surface of the dough shows small cracks, 
like the antennz of locusts, running in different directions,’ and 
again: ‘When the surface has become pale, like (the face of) 
one whose hair stands on end (through fear)’ ! 

The leaven of OT and NT, then, is exelusively a piece 
of sour dough. In the warm climate of Palestine, 
fermentation is more rapid than with us, and it is said 
that if flour is mixed with water, spontaneous fermenta- 
tion will set in and be completed in twenty-four hours. 
It is often stated, and is not improbable, that the Jews 
also used the lees of wine as yeast; but the passages 
cited by Hamburger (viz., Pésdkim 31 and Hallah 17) 
do not bear this out. 

The use of leaven being a later refinement in the 
preparation of bread (see BREAD, § 1), it may be re- 
garded as certain that offerings of bread 
to the deity were from the first un- 
leavened. The cakes of the shew- 
bread, according to the unanimous testimony of Philo, 
Josephus, Talmud, and Midrash (see reff. under 
SHEWBREAD), remained unleavened to the end. In 
all cereal offerings, any portion of which was de- 
stined to be burnt on the altar, the use of leaven, 
as of honey, was excluded (Lev.2411 712 82 Nu. 
615);! though where the offering was not to be 
placed upon the altar, but to be eaten by the priests, 
it might contain bread that was leavened (Lev. 7 13 2317 
[Pentecostal loaves]; cp Am. 45 [cakes of thank-offer- 
ing],? also Mèndhðth 51 f}. The antiquity of this 
exclusion of ferment from the cultus of Yahwe is vouched 
for by the early enactment Ex. 34 25a (from J’s decalogue), 
and its parallel 2318 (Book of the Covenant). It is 
possible, however, that the former passage may refer 
only to the Passover, for which, as for the accompany- 
ing festival of Afassdth, unleavened cakes (as the name 
denotes), elsewhere named the ‘bread of affliction’ 
(Dt. 163), were alone permitted. Aceording to later 
enactment, still scrupulously and joyfully observed in 
Jewish households, search had to be made in every nook 
and cranny of the house with a lighted candle on the eve 
of the Passover for leaven, which when found was de- 
stroyed by burning {Pésd2. 11; for details see PASSOVER). 
It is important to note the precise ritual definition of 
the leaven (5¢’d7) to be destroyed. Under S¢’67, for the 
purpose of this enactment, were included (1) pieces of 
leavened or sour dough of the meal of any one of the 
five cereals, wheat, barley, and the less common spelt, 
‘fox-ear’ and shiphon (see Foon, § 3) which had been 
kneaded with cold water, and (2) certain articles of 
commerce, composed, in part at least, of the fermented 
grain of the above cereals. Such were Median spirits, 
Egyptian beer, Roman honey, paste, ete. Not in- 
cluded, on the other hand, were (1) the same cereals 
when mixed with any other liquid than cold water, as, 
e.g., the juice of the grape or other fruit (mra p; ep 


the passage froin Geop. 233 quoted by Bliimner, Zechno- 
logie, etc., 159, n. 5, on the use of grape juice as a 


2. Leaven in 
the cultus. 


1 The forms which such gifts of unleavened dough (wasséh) 
might take were various. Besides the ordinary srassdth or 
unleavened cakes kneaded with water, we find cakes of fine 
flour kneaded with oil, and wafers spread with oil, for which 
see BAKEMEATS, § 24 

2 Some recent scholars of note have maintained, chiefly on 
the strength of this passage of Amos, which shows that leaven 
was admitted in the cultus of the Northern Kingdom, that the 
exclusion of leaven from the altar is not of great antiquity (see 
Now. HA 2207); but the view taken above certainly repre- 
sents the better tradition of the cultus of the South. 
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leaven), milk, wine, and even hot water, since these 
liquids were not held capable of setting up the prohibited 
fermentation, and (2) the meal of other plants, such as 
beans, lentils, millet, even when kneaded with cold 
water (see Fésihim 31 f., with the commentaries ; 
Maimonides, ays) yon man). 

The razson d’être of this exclusion of leaven from the 
cultus is not far to seek. In the view of all antiquity, 
Semitie and non-Semitic, panary fermentation repre- 
sented a process of corruption and putrefaction in the 
mass of the dough. The fact that Ezekiel makes no 
provision for wine in his programme of the restored 
cultus (40 7%) is probably due to his extending this 
conception to alcoholie fermentation as well. Plutarch’s 
words (Quest, Rom. 109) show very clearly this associa- 
tion of ideas: ‘Now leaven is itself the offspring of 
corruption and corrupts the mass of dough with which it 
has been mixed’ (7 è (dun kal yéyovev k phopâs aùr) 
kal pheipet 7d pipaa pmyvvpérn). Further, as has been 
pointed out by Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem. 0)203, 220), 
the prohibition of leaven is elosely associated with the rule 
that the fatand the flesh must not remain over till the morn- 
ing (Ex. 2318 8425). He points also to certain Saracenie 
sacrifices, akin to the Passover, that had to be entirely 
consumed before the sun rose. ‘The idea was that the 
efficacy lay in the living flesh and blood of the victim ; 
everything of the nature of putrefaction was therefore 
to be avoided. The ‘flamen dialis,’ or chief priest of 
Jupiter at Rome, was forbidden the use of leaven 
(fermentata farina, Aul. Gell., 1015) on the grounds 
suggested, no doubt rightly, by Plutarch (/¢.). At 
certain religious ceremonies of the phratria of the 
Lalyadz, according to an inseription recently unearthed 
at Delphi, dapdadrac {unleavened cakes, according to 
Athenzeus and Hesychius) played an important part.! 
The Roman satirist Persius, finally, employs the word 
Jermentum (leaven) in the sense of moral corruption 
(124). 

In the NT leaven supplies two sets of figures, one 
taken from the mode, the other from the result, of 
the process of fermentation. Thus 
Jesus likened the silent but effective 
growth of the ‘kingdom’ in the mass of 
humanity to the hidden but pervasive action of leaven 
in the midst of the dough (Mt.1333). The second 
figure, however, is the more frequent, and is based on 
the association, above elucidated, of panary fermenta- 
tion with material and moral corruption (ep Bahr, 
Symbolik d, mos. Kultus, 2322). Thus the disciples 
are warned against the leaven of the Pharisees (Mt. 
1667. Mk. 815 Lk. 121 /-), of the Sadducees (Mt. 22.), 
and of Herod (Mk. 24.). See HERODIANS. Paul, 
again, twice quotes the popular saying, ‘a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump’ (1 Cor. 56 Gal. 59), as a warn- 
ing against moral corruption. The true followers of 
Christ are already ‘ unleavened’ (&f{vuoe 1 Cor. 57), and 
must therefore ‘keep the feast,’ that is, must live the 
Christian life ‘in the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth’ (58). 

In late Jewish literature, finally, we also meet with the 
figurative designation of the inherent corruption of human 
nature as leaven. Thus in Talm. Bérakhoth 17a it is said: 
‘Rabbi Alexander, when he had finished bis prayers, said: 


Lord of the universe, it is clearly manifest before thee that it 
is our will to do thy will; what hinders that we do not thy will? 


The leaven which is in the dough’ (GE yay xv, cp Gen. 


3. Figurative 
use of leaven. 


Rabča, $ 34, cited by Levy, s.v. NU), explained by a gloss as 


‘the evil impulse (371 181) which is in the heart.’ (For this 


Talmudic doctrine of ‘ original sin’ see Hamburger, Realencycl. 
21230 f., and in general the works of Lightfoot [on Mt. 166], 
Schoettgen [on 1 Cor. 56] and Meuschen.) Ack. Sok. 


LEBANA (N)29, §69; AaBana [BNA], \oBNa 
[L]), a family of NETHINIM (g.v.) in the great post- 
exilie list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Neh. 748=Ezra24s5 

1 MS note by Dr. J. G. Frazer. 
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Lebanah (11239,) ‘white’? AaBanw [BA])=1 Esd. 
529, LABANA. 


LEBANON. The name (3229, MiBANOC; once 
[Dt. 325] 325, ANTIAIBANOC [also in Deut.17 325 


liza Jos.14 91, cp Judithl7]; Pher “905; ASS. 

N d labnana. In prose the article is pre- 
. win fixed, except in 2 Ch. 276 [84]; in 

Pome on: poetry the usage varies), which comes 
from the Semitic root /adan, ‘to be white, or whitish,’ 
probably refers, not to the perpetual snow, but to the bare 
white walls of chalk or limestone which form the charac- 
teristic feature of the whole range. Syria is traversed 
by a branch thrown off almost at right angles from Mt. 
Taurus in Asia Minor, and Lebanon is the name of the 
central mountain mass of Syria, extending for about 
100 m. from NNE. to SSW. It is bounded W. by 
the sea, N. by the plain Jūn ‘Akkar, beyond which rise 
the mountains of the Nusairiyeh, and E. by the inland 
plateau of Syria, mainly steppe-land. To the N. 
Lebanon ends about the point where the river Litani 
bends westward, and at Bāniās.  .\ valley narrowing 
towards its southern end, now caled el-Buki’, 
divides the mountainous mass Into two great parts. 
That lying to the W. is still caled Jebel Libnan ; the 
greater part of the eastern mass now bears the name of 
the Eastern Mountain (el-Jebel esh-Sharki). In Greek 
the western range was called Libanos, the eastern 
Antilibanos. ‘Yhe southern extension of Antilibanus, 
Mt. Hermon, may be treated as a separate mountain 
(see HERMON, SENtR). For map see PHGENICIA. 

Lebanon and <Antilibanus have many features in 
common ; in both the southern portion is less arid and 
barren than the northern, the western 
valleys better wooded and more fertile 
than the eastern. Ip general the main elevations of the 
two ranges form pairs lying opposite one another ; the 
forms of both ranges are monotonons, but the colouring 
splendid, especially when viewed from a distance ; when 
seen close at hand, indeed, only a few valleys with 
perennial streams offer pictures of landscape beauty, 
their rich green contrasting pleasantly with the bare 
brown and yellow mountain sides. 

The Lebanon strata are generally inclined, bent, and 
twisted, often vertical, seldom quite horizontal. Like 
3. Geology. all pate ete! ae he Lebanoni eann 

also is traversed by faults, at which the 
different tracts of country have pressed against and 
crumpled one another. The buki between Lebanon 
and Antilibanus came into existence in the place of a 
former trough or synclinal between two anticlinals, by 
a tearing up of the earth’s crust and a stairlike sub- 
sidence of a succession of layers. The principal ranges 
of the Lebanon and .Antilibanus along with the valley of 
the Buka‘ have the same trend as the faults, folds, and 
strata—viz., from SSW. to NNE. 

The range is made up of upper oolite, upper creta- 


ceous, eocene, miocene, and diluvium. 

The oldest strata in Lebanon itself, forming the deepest part 
of some of the valleys (Salima, Salib), are of Glandaria lime- 
stone, 6oc ft. in thickness, containing sponges, corals, echino- 
derms, etc. (the best-known fossils being Crdaris glandaria 
and Terebratula (diverse species], found in the Salima valley near 
Beyrout). By its fossils this limestone belongs to the Oxford 
group. Under this limestone still older strata of the Kelloway 
are found only in the Antiltbanus, on Mt. Hermon. 

Above the upper oolite follow, in concordant order, strata of 
upper cretaceous. lirst, there is the Nubian sandstone of Ceno- 
manian age, a yellow or brown sandstone distinguished by the 
presence of coal, dysodile, amberlike resin, and samoit (7), with im- 
pressions of plant leaves. To the period of the formation of this 
member of the system belong volcanic eruptions of basaltic rock 
and also copious eruptions of ashes, which are now met with as 
tufa in the neighbourhood of the igneous rocks. These eruptive 
rocks are everywhere again overlaid hy the thick sandstone. 
The sandstone stratum (1300 to 1600 ft. thick) has a great influ- 
ence upon the superficial aspect of the country, having become 
the centre of its life and fertility, inasmuch as here alone water 
can gather. In its upper beds the sandstone alternates with 


2. Description. 





1 So with p- in Neh. acc. to Baer, Gi. 
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layers of limestone and contains (at the village of ‘Abéh) many 
shells of gasteropods and bivalves and especially of Z'rrgonia 
syriaca as \ypical fossils. The second subdivision of the 
Cretaceous formation consists of beds of marl and limestone with 
numerous echinoderms, oysters, and ammonites (Buchiceras 
syrtacum, von Buch), which show that these strata belong to the 
chalk marl(Cenomanian). The third subdivision is the ‘ Lebanon 
limestone ’—a gray or white limestone, marble, or dolomite, about 
3000 ft. in thickness, of which the great mass of the mountains 
of Lebanon is composed. Here 1s the zone of the Rudistes 
(Radiolites, Sphzrulites). At several localitiesare also found thin 
lnmestone beds with fine fish remains. The last member 
of the cretaceous formation is the chalk, a white or yellowish-white 
soft chalky clay, which in its lower half shows the famons fish- 
bed of Sahel ‘Alma, and in its upper half alternates with beds of 
flint. These most recent strata of all are met with only at the 
western and eastern foot of Lebanon (baths in the western half 
of the town of Beyrout) and in Antilihanus. On the Jebel 
ed-Dahr between the Litdini and Jordan valleys they contain 
many bitumen beds, and also asphalt. 

The eocene (nummulitic formation) occurs only very sporadi- 
cally in Lebanon, especially in the Buka‘, but predominates in 
the eastern offshoots of Antilibanus. It consists of nummulitic 
limestones and unstratified coral limestones. The miocene is 
represented in the form of marine limestone of upper miocene 
age, which is the material of which two mountains on the coast 
line are composed—the St. Dmitri hill at Beyrout, and the 
Jebel Terbol near Tarābulus. 

Of pliocene formation there are a few comparatively unim- 
portant patches (near Zahleh) of fresh-water limestone, deposited 
from small lake basins and containing fresh-water snails (Hy- 
drobia, Bithynia). To this pliocene period belong also 
considerable eruptions of basalt in the N. of Lebanon, near 
lioms. Not till after these terrestrial pliocenes had heen 
deposited did the great movements to which the country owes 
its present configuration occur. The diluvial period was marked 
by no very noteworthy occurrences. On an old moraine stands 
the well-known cedar grove of Dahr el-Kadib. 


The western versant has the common characteristics 
of the flora of the Mediterranean coast ; but the eastern 
portion belongs to the poorer region of 
the steppes, and the Mediterranean 
species are met with only sporadically along the water- 
courses. Forest and pasture-land in our sense of the 
word are not found : the place of the forest is for the most 
part taken by a low brushwood ; grass is not plentiful, 
and the higher ridges maintain a growth of alpine plants 
only so long as patches of snow continue to lie. The 
rock walls harbour some rock plants; but there are 
many absolutely barren wildernesses of stone. 

(1) On the western versant, as we ascend, we have 
first, to a height of 1600 ft., the coast region, similar 
to that of Syria in general and of the south of Asia 
Minor. 


Characteristic trees are the locust tree and the stone pine; in 
Melia Azedarach and Freus Sycomorus (Beyrout) we have an 
admixture of foreign and partially subtropical elements. The 
great mass of the vegetation, however, is of the low-growing 
type (waguis or garrigue of the western Mediterranean), with 
small and stiff leaves, frequently thorny and aromatic, as for 
example the ilex (Quercus coccifera), Smilax, Cistus, Lentiscus, 
Calycotome, etc. 


(2) Next comes, from 1600 to 6500 ft., the moun- 
tain region, which may also be called the forest region, 
still exhibiting sparse woods and isolated trees wherever 
shelter, moisture, and the bad husbandry of the inhabi- 
tants have permitted their growth. 


From 1600 to 3200 ft. is a zone of dwarf hard-leaved oaks, 
amongst which occur the Oriental forms Fontanesia philly- 
revides, Acer syriacum, and the beautiful red-stemmed Arbutus 
Andrachne. Higher up, between 3700 ft. and 4200 ft., a tall 
pine, Pinus Brutia, Ten., is characteristic. Between 4200 and 
6200 ft. is the region of the two most interesting forest trees of 
Lehanon, the cypress and the cedar. The cypress still grows 
thickly, especially in the valley of the Kadisha ; the horizontal 
is the prevailing variety. In the upper Kadisha valley there is 
a cedar grove of about three hundred trees, amongst which five 
are of gigantic size; it is alleged that other specimens occur 
elsewhere in Lebanon. The Cedrus Libani 1s intermediate 
between the Cedrus Deodara and the C. atlantica (see CEDAR). 
The cypress and cedar zone exhibits a variety of other leaf- 
bearing and coniferous trees; of the first may be mentioned 
several oaks— Quercus Mellul, QO. subalpina (Kotschy), Q. 
Cerrts, and the hop-hornbeam (Ostrya); of the second class 
the rare Cilician silver fir (Aes cilicica) may he noticed. Next 
come the junipers, sometimes attaining the size of trees (/mi- 
perus excelsa, J. rufescens, and, with fruit as large as plums, 
J. drupacea). The chief ornament of Lebanon, however, is the 
Rhododendron ponticum, with its brilliant purple flower clusters; 
a peculiar evergreen, Vinca liéanotica, also adds beauty to this 
zone. 


4. Vegetation. 
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(3) Into the alpine region (6200 to 10,400 ft.) pene- 
trate a few very stunted oaks (Quercus subalpina, 
Kotschy), the junipers already mentioned, and a bar- 
berry (Berberis cretica), which sometimes spreads into 
close thickets. Then follow the low, dense, prone, 
pillow-like dwarf bushes, thorny and gray, common to 
the Oriental highlands—As¢ragalus and the peculiar 
Acantholimon. ‘They are found up to within 300 ft. of 
the highest summits. Upon the exposed mountain 
slopes rhubarb (Ahexm Rzbes) is noticeable, and also a 
vetch (Vicia canescens, Lab.) excellent for sheep. The 
spring vegetation, which lasts until July, appears to be 
rich, especially as regards corolla-bearing plants, such 
as Corydalis, Gagea, Bulbillaria, Colchicum, Pusch- 
kinia, Geranium, Ornithogalum, etc. 

The alpine flora of Lebanon connects itself directly 
with the Oriental flora of lower altitudes, and is unre- 
lated to the glacial flora of Europe and northern Asia. 

The flora of the highest ridges, along the edges of the snow 
patches, exhibits no forms related to our northern alpine flora; but 
suggestions of such a flora are found in a Draża, an Androsace, an 
Alstne, and a violet, occurring, however, only in local species. 
Upon the highest summits are fonnd Safonaria Pumilio 
(resembling our Silene acaulis) and varieties of Galium, 
Euphorbia, Astragalus, Veronica, Jurinea, Festuca, Scrophu- 
laria, Geranium, Asphodeline, Allium, Asperula; and, on 
the margins of the snow-fields, a Taraxacum and Ranunculus 
demissus. 

There is nothing of special interest about the fauna 
of Lebanon. Bears are no longer abundant; the 
panther and the ounce are met with; 
the wild hog, hyæna, wolf, and fox are 
by no means rare; jackals and gazelles are very common, 
The polecat and the hedgehog also occur. As a rule there 
are not many birds ; but the eagle and the vulture may 
occasionally be seen ; of eatable kinds partridges and 
wild pigeons are the most abundant. In some places 
the bat oceasionally multiplies so as actually to become 
a plague. 

The district to the W. of Lebanon, averaging abont 
six hours in breadth, slopes in an intricate series of 
plateaus and terraces to the Mediter- 
ranean. The coast is for the most 
part abrupt and rocky, often leaving 
room for only a narrow path along the shore, and 
when viewed from the sea it does not lead one to have 
the least suspicion of the extent of country lying between 
its cliffs and the lofty summits behind. Most of the 
mountain spurs run from E. to W.; but in northern 
Lebanon the prevailing direction of the valleys is north- 
westerly, and in the S. some ridges also run parallel 
with the principal chain. The valleys have for the 
most part been deeply exeavated by the rapid mountain 
streams which traverse them; the apparently inaceessible 
heights are crowned by villages, castles, or cloisters 
embosomed among trees. 


Of the streams which are perennial, the most worthy of note, 
beginning from the N., are the Nahr ‘Akkar, N. ‘Arka, N. el- 
Barid, N. Kadisha, ‘the holy river’ (the valley of which begins 
far up in the immediate neighbourhood of the highest summits, 
and rapidly descends in a series of great bends till the river 
reaches the sea at Tripoli), Wady el-Jiz (falling into the sea at 
Batriin), Wady Fidar, Nahr Ibrahim (the ancient Adonis, having 
its source in a recess of the great mountain amphitheatre where 
the famous sanctuary Apheca, the modern Afka, lay), Nahr el- 
Kelh (the ancient Lycus), Nahr Beirfit (the ancient Magoras, 
entering the sea at Beyront), Nahr Damir (ancient Tamyras), 
Nahr el-‘Auwaly (the ancient Bostrenus, which in the upper 
part of its course is joined by the Nahr el-Barfik), The ‘Anwaly 
and the Nahr ez-Zaherani, the only other streams that fall to 
be mentioned before we reach the Litdini, fow NE. to SW., in 
consequence of the interposition of a ridge subordinate and 
parallel to the central chain. 


On the N., where the mountain bears the special 
name of Jebel ‘Akkar, the main ridge of Lebanon rises 
gradually from the plain. Valleys run to the N. 
and NE., among which must be mentioned that of 
the Nahr el-Kebir, the Eleutherus of the ancients, 
which takes its rise in the Jebel el-Abyad on the 
eastern slope of Lebanon, and afterwards, skirting 
the district, flows westward to the sea. To the S. of 
Jebel el-Abyad, beneath the main ridge, which as a 
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rule falls away suddenly towards the E., oceur several 
small elevated terraces having a southward slope ; 
among these the Wādi en-Nusitir (‘vale of eagles’), 
and the basin of the lake Yammiina, with its intermittent 
spring Neb’ el-Arba‘in, deserve special mention. Of 
the streams which descend into the Buka’, only the 
Berdoni need be named ; it rises in Jebel Sunnin, and 
enters the plain by a deep and picturesque mountain 
cleft at Zahleh. 

The most elevated summits occur in the N.; but even 
these are of very gentle gradient, and are ascended 
quite easily. The names and the elevations of the several 
peaks, which even in summer are covered with snow, have 
been very variously given by different explorers ; aecord- 
ing to the most accurate accounts the ‘Cedar block’ 
consists of a double line of four and three summits respec- 
tively, ranged from N. to S., with a deviation of about 
35°. Those to the E. are ‘Uyin Urghush, Makmal, 
Muskiya (or Neb esh-Shemaila), and Ras Dahr el- 
Kadib; fronting the sea are Karn Sauda, Fumm el- 
Mizab, and Dahr el-Kandil. The height of Makmal by 
the most recent barometric measurement is 10,207 ft. ; 
that of the others is somewhat less. S. from them is 
the pass (8831 ft.) which leads from Baalbek to 
Tripoli; the great mountain amphitheatre on the W. 
side of its summit is remarkable. Farther to the S. 
is a second group of lofty summits. 


Chief among them is the snow-capped Sannin, visible from 
Beyront ; its height is 8554 ft., or, according to other acconnts, 
8895 ft. Between this group and the more southerly Jebel 
Kuneiseh (abont 6700 ft.) lies the pass (4700 ft.) now traversed 
by the French post road between Beyrout and Damascus. 
Among the other bare summits still farther S. are the long 
ridge of Jebel el-Bariik (about 7ooo ft.), the Jebel Niha, with 
the Tomat Niha (about 6100 ft.), near which is a pass to Sidon, 
and the Jebel Rihan (about 5400 ft.). 


The Buka’, the broad valley which separates Lebanon 
from Antilibanus, is watered by two rivers having their 
watershed near Ba‘albek (at an elevation of about 3600 
ft.) and their sources separated only by a short mile. 
The river flowing northwards, El-‘Asy, is the ancient 
Orontes; the other ts the Litani. In the lower part 
of its course the Litani has scooped ont for itself a deep 
and narrow rocky bed; at Burghuz it is spanned by a 
great natural bridge. Not far from the point where it 
suddenly trends to the W. lie, immediately above the 
romantic valley, at an elevation of 1500 ft., the im- 
posing ruins of the old eastle Kalat esh-Shakif, near 
one of the passes to Sidon. In its lower part the Litani 
bears the name of Nahr el-Kasimiyeh. Neither the 
Orontes nor the Litani has any important affluent. 

The Buka used to be known as CŒLESYRIA (¢.v.) ; 
but that word as employed by the ancients had a much 
more extensive application. 


At present the full name is Buka‘ el-‘Aziz (the dear Buka’), 
and its northern portion is known as Sahlet Ba‘albek (the plain 
of Baalbek). The valley is from 4 to 6 m. broad, with an 
undulating surface. It is said to contain a hundred and thirty- 
seven hamlets or settlements, the larger of which skirt the hills, 
whilst the smaller, consisting of mud hovels, stand upon dwarf 
mounds, the dehris of ages. The whole valley could be much 
more richly cultivated than it is at present ; but fever ts frequent. 
Antilibanus is mentioned only once, in Judith 17 
(ayrthtBavos), where ‘ Libanus and Antilibanus’ means 
the land between the parallel ranges—z.e., Coelesyria. 
The Antilibanus chain has in many respects been 
much less fully explored than that of Lebanon. Apart 
7.G h from its southern offshoots it is 67 m. 
$ Ee y long, whilst its width varies from 16 to 
A at i 134m. It rises from the plain of Floms, 

mullbanus. ond in its northern portion is very arid 
and barren. ‘The range has not so many offshcots as 
oceur on the W. side of Lebanon; under its precipitous 
slopes streteh table-lands and broad plateaus, which, 
especially on the E. side looking towards the steppe, 
steadily increase in width. Along the western side of 
northern Antilibanus stretches the Khashaa, a rough 
red region lined with juniper trees—a succession of the 
hardest limestone crests and ridges, bristling with bare 
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rock and crag that shelter tufts of vegetation, and are 
divided by a succession of grassy ravines. On the 
eastern side the parallel valley of ‘Asal el-Ward deserves 
special mention; the descent towards the plain east- 
wards, as seen for example at Ma lila, is singular,— 
first a spacious amphitheatre and then two deep very 
narrow gorges, ‘The perennial streams that take their 
rise in Antilibanus are not many. 

One of the finest and hest watered valleys is that of Helbiin 
(see HeLpon). The highest points of the range, reckoned 
from the N., are Halimat el-Kabū (8247 ft.), which has a 
splendid view; the Fatly block, including Talat Misi (8755 
ft.) and the adjoining Jebel Nebi Bīārūh (7900 ft. [?]); and a 
third group near Blūdān, in which the most prominent names 
are Shukif Akhyar, and Abu'l-Hin (8330 ft. [?]). 

Of the valleys descending westward the first to claim 
mention is the Wady Yahfiifa ; a little farther to the S., 
lying N. and S., is the rich upland valley of Zebedani, 
where the Barada has its highest sourees. Pursuing an 
easterly course of several hours, this stream receives 
the waters of the romantic ‘Ain Fijeh (which doubles its 
volume), and bursts out by a rocky gateway upon the 
plain of Damascus. Itisthe Amanah (RV™-) of 2K. 512; 
the portion of Antilibanus traversed by it was also called 
by the same name (Cant. 48). See Amana. The 
French post road after leaving the Buka first enters 
a little valley running N. and S., where a projecting 
ridge of Antilibanus bears the ruins of the ancient eities 
Chalcis and Gerrha. It next traverses the gorge of 
Wady el-Harir, the level upland Sahlet Judeideh, the 
ravine of Wady el-Karn, the ridge of ‘Akabat et-Tin, 
the descent Daurat el-Billan, and finally the unpeopled 
plain of Dimas, from which it enters the valley of 
Barada. This route marks the southern boundary of 
Antilibanus proper, where the Hermon group begins. 
From the point where this continuation of Antilibanus 
begins to take a more westerly direction, a low ridge 
shoots out towards the SW., trending farther and 
farther away from the eastern chain and narrowing the 
Buka ; upon the eastern side of this ridge lies the 
elevated valley or hilly stretch known as Wady et-Teim. 
In the N., beside ‘Ain Fālūj, it is connected by a low 
watershed with the Buka ; from the gorge of the Litani 
it is separated by the ridge of Jebel ed-Dahr. At its 
southern end it contraets and merges into the plain of 
Banias, thus enclosing Mount Hermon on its NW. and 
W. sides; eastward from the Hasbany branch of the 
Jordan lies the meadow-land Merj 'Ayūn (see Tjon). 

The inhabitants of Lebanon have at no time played 
a conspicuous part in history. There are remains of 

8. Political ee occupation ; but we do not 

even know what races dwelt there in the 
historical period of antiquity. Probably 
they belonged partly to the Canaanite but 
chiefly to the Aram:evan group of nationalities; editorial 
notices in the narrative books of the OT mention 
Hivites (Judg. 33, where, however, we should probably 
read ‘ Hittites’) and Giblites (Josh. 135; see, however, 
GEBAL, 1). A portion of the western coast land was 
always, it may be assumed, in the hands of the Phoe- 
nician states, and it is possible that once and again 
their sovereignty may have extended even into the 
Buka. Lebanon was also included within the ideal 
boundaries of the land of Israel (Josh. 135 [D,]), and 
the whole region was well known to the Hebrews, by 
whose poets its many excellencies are often praised— 
see, ¢.g., Is. 3724 6013 Hos. 145-7 Ps. 7216 Cant. 411; 
but note that the phrase ' the wine of Lebanon’ (Hos. 
148) is doubtful: see WINE. Jeremiah finds no better 
image for the honour put by Yahwé on the house of 
David than ‘the top of Lebanon’ (Jer. 226). The 
cedars of Lebanon supplied timber for Solomon's 
temple and palace (1 K.56 2Ch.28), and at the re- 
building of the temple cedar timber was again brought 
from the Lebanon (Ezra37; ep Joppa). These noble 
trees were not less valued by the Assyrians ; the in- 
scriptions of the Assyrian kings repeatedly mention 
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the felling of trees in Lebanon and Amanus. Cp 


CEDAR; also EGYPT, § 33. 

In the Roman period the district of Phoenice extended into 
Lebanon ; in the second century Pheenice, along with the inland 
districts pertaining to it, constituted a subdivision of the pro- 
vince of Syria, having Emesa (Homs) for its capital ; from the 
time of Diocletian there was a Phænice ad Libanum, with 
Emesa as capital, as well as a Phenice Maritima of which 
Tyre was the chief city. Remains of the Roman period occur 
throughout Lebanon, and more especially in Hermon, in the 
shape of small temples in more or less perfect preservation ; the 
splendid ruins of Baalbee are world-famous. Although Christi- 
anity early obtained a footing in Lebanon, the pagan worship, 
and even human sacrifice, survived for a long time, especially in 
remote valleys such as Afka. The present inhabitants are for 
the most part of Syrian (Aramzan) descent; Islam and the 
Arabs have at no time penetrated very deep into the mountain 
land. 

Ritter, Dre Erdkunde von Asien; Die Sinai-Halbinsel, 
Palästina, u. Syrient®) (1848-1855); Robinson, Later Biblicac 
Researches tn Palestine and the adjacent 
Regions (1856), and Physical Geography 
of the Holy Land (London, 1865); R. F. 
Burton and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872); 
O. Fraas, Drei Monate im Lebanon (1876); Porter, /7andbook 
Jor Travellers in Syria and Palestine (1858,2 1875); Socin- 
Renzinger, Palestine and Syria(3) in Baedeker's series of hand- 
hooks for travellers (ET, 1898); GASm. HG 45 J. (1894; 
additions, 1896). For maps see Burton and Socin-Baedeker, also 
Van de Velde’s Afap of the Holy Land (Gotha, 1858; Germ. ed., 
1866), and the Carte du Liban daprès les reconnaissances de la 
brigade topographique du corps expéditionnaire de Syrie en 
1860-61, prepared at the French War Office (1862). A. S. 


LEBAOTH (nin), Josh. 1532. See BETH-LEBA- 
OTH, and note that 'Lebaoth’ and ‘ Bealoth’ (Josh. 
1524) are probably the same name. Cp BAALATH- 
BEER, 


LEBBÆUS (AeBBaioc or AeBatoc [NL]) oceurs in 
AV (ep TR) of Mt. 103 as the name of the apostle who 
was ‘surnamed’ (go etmiKAHOEIC) THADDAUS [g.v.]. 
The conflate reading of TR is from the ‘Syrian’ text; 
e383. is a strongly but insufficiently supported Western 
reading, adopted by Tischendorf in Mt. 103, but not 
in Mk.318 If Ne8Bacos = +35, we may with Dalman 


(Pal. Gram. 142, n. 1; ep Ilorle Jesu, 40) compare 
the Phoen. nab and Sin. wab. It is possible, however, 
according to WH, that the reading AeBP. is due to an 
early attempt to bring Levi (Neves) the publican (Lk. 
527) within the number of the Twelve. Cp Levi. 
Older views (see Keim, Jesu von Nasara, 2310; ET 
3 380) are very improbable. 


LEB-KAMAI (‘19729, ‘the heart [#e., centre] of 
my adversaries’: ep Aq. AV), usually taken to be a 
eypher-form of Kasdim (O93), ‘Chaldzea’ ; GBX42, 
however, has yaAAaioyc, or -Aeoye (Jer. 511), and 
Giesebrecht and Cornill place ow2 in the text. Cer- 
tainly, Leb-kamai might be the trifling of a very late 
seribe, a specimen of the so-called Athbash-writing (on 
which see SHESHACH). It is possible, however, that 
it is a corruption of bont (Jerahmeel), and that Jer. 
5051 is directed against the much-hated Edomites or 
Jerahmeelites, as well as against the Chaldzeans. So 
Cheyne in Crit. Bib. See MERATHAIM, PEKOD. 


Other cyphers were known as p3/px and o2'5x, on which see 
Buxt. de Abbrev. Heb. and Lexic. Chald. s.v., (for an alleged 
example of the p3/5» species, see TABEEL). 


LEBONAH Te THC AcBwna [B], toy Ar 
Banoy THC AeB. [AL]), or (since Wbõnah, ‘ frankin- 
cense,’ was not a Jewish produet) Lebanah or Libnah, 
a place to the N. of Shiloh (Judg. 2119), identified by 
Maundrell (1697) with the modern el-Lubban, a poor 
village on the slope of a hill 3 m. WNW. from Sezdin 
(Shiloh), with many old rock tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood. The story in Judges mentions Lebonah in 
connection with a vintage-festival at Shiloh. This 
suggests to Neubauer (Gévgr. 83) that ' Beth-laban in the 
mountains’ (ep NAZARETH) from which wine of the 
second quality was brought for the drink offerings 
in the temple (Aféndhd?h 97) may be our Lebanah 
(Lebonah). 
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LECAH 
LECAH (32; Anya [B], -aà [A], Aaiya [L]), 


apparently the nanie of a place in the territory of 
Judah, déscended from Er b. Shelah, x Ch. 42r. If 
so, it is perhaps an error for Lachish (Meyer, Æntst, 
164). More probably, however, anys) mab “an is a cor- 
ruption (with some dittography) of Nono, and the 
meaning is that MARESHAH (g. v.) was of mixed Judahite 
and Jerahmeelite origin. TK. C. 


LEDGES. For mab#, Wabbim (from aby ; cp Syr., 
of the rungs ofa ladder ; rev efexonevwv)1 K.7 28 Kt;see LAVER. 

For nit}, yadoth (apxh xetpOv [BA], RV ‘stays’), 1 K.7 35/7, 
see Laver. For 2553, harkdd (¢oxdpa bis [BAF] in Ex. 27 5), 
arula, Ex. 275 884t, RV (AV ‘compass’), see ALTAR, § 9a. 

For avy, ‘ézdrah, Ezek. 43 14 17 20 (iAaotýpiov) 45 19 (lepov), 
RVag. ‘ledge,’ EV ‘settle,’ cp ALTAR, § 4; also MERCY SEAT. 


LEEKS. The word WSN, Adsir, which usually 
means ‘grass’ (see GRASS), is in Nu.115 rendered 
‘leeks’ by all the ancient versions. Although the 
correctness of this interpretation cannot be exactly 
proved, it has all tradition in its favour and harmonises 
well with the context. The leeks of ancient Egypt were 
renowned (Plin. ÆN, xix. 33110); and ~vsn is used 
in this sense at least once in the Talmud (Léw, 
228). The garden leek (Allium Porrum) is only a 
cultivated form of .4//ium A mpeloprasum, L., which is 
a native of Syria and Egypt. N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


LEGION (Acriwn [Ti.WH]), Mk. 5915 Lk. 830. 
See ARMY, § 10; GOSPELS, § 16. 


LEHABIM (Dan), one of the 'sons’ of Mizraim, 


Gen. 1013 (AaBieim [AEL]) = x1 Ch. lirt (AaBein 
[A], AàBieim [L]), either a by-form or a corruption of 
LUBIM (g.v. )}. 

Another possible view is that cand comes from e(n}y2= 
o[n]a?. Baalah was in the S. of Judah towards Edom (Josh. 


1529). This stands in connection with a hypothesis respecting 
the name commonly read Mizraim which explains a group of 
difficult problems, but deals freely with MT. See Mizraim; 
Crit. Bib. 


LEHI ond, i.e., ‘jawbone’; in Judg. 159 AeyLe] 


[BA], Aeyer [L], and in Judg. 1519 €N TH CIArONI 
[B] tHe ciaronoc [AL], in Judg. 1514, claronoc 
[BAL]}) or, more fully (v. 17), RAMATH-LEHI onb DMD, 
i.e., ‘the hill of the jawbone,’ PAL, anaipecic 
claronoc; M'I is surely not an explanatory gloss 
[Doorninck]), the scene of one of Samson's exploits 
(Judg. 159 14 17 19). According to most scholars the 
place derived its name from something in its shape 
which resenibled a jawbone (cp the peninsula Onn- 
gnathus in Laconia), upon which resemblance the popular 
wit based a legend. The explanation of Beer-lahai-roi 
proposed elsewhere (JERAIMEEL, § 4 [c]), however, sug- 
gests the conjecture that Lehi and Ramath-lehi are 
early corruptions of Jerahmeel. There were probably 
many places of this name. If so, the place derived its 
name from some ancient written source, the text of 
which had become corrupted. 

Most scholars since Bochart (to Driver's list add now Bu. and 
H. P. Smith) have found a reference 10 the same placein 2S. 23 1r 
(reading ‘were gathered together to Lehi,’ MM? [êri ovayova, 
L; eis rórov oraydva, Jos. Ant. vii. 123] instead of men? [ets 
@npia, BAD. The omission, however, in 1 Ch. 11 13 shows 
that the same words ‘and the Philistines were gathered together 
to battle’ occurred in the Chronicler’s text of the narrative of 
2 Sam., both in v. 9 and in v. 11. mnb, therefore, must be a 
fragment of aens, ‘to battle’ (Klo.). The scene of the exploit 
was probably the valley of Rephaim (read with Chr. oy SEON), 
“were gathered together there,’ referring back to v. 9 [see Pas- 
DAMMIM)). 

As to the site of the Lehi of Judges, we know from 
Judg. 158-13, that it lay above ETAM (g.v.), and Schick ! 
identifies it with a hill (with ruins) called es-Siyyagh 


1ZDPV 10152 7. The name Siadghah is attached to the 
shoulder of the mountain above ‘Ayiin Masa, called Jebel Neba 
(PEFQ, Oct. 1888, p. 184). Cp Piscan. 
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(from otaywy?), at the mouth of the Wady en-Na/il, 
and mentions a fountain called ‘Ain Nakira to the east 
Conder (Tentwork, 1 276), has a still more far-fetched 
identification. See EN-HAKKORE, and, on the legend 
and its explanation, see, further, JAWBONE, Ass’S. 
TIK: C; 


LEMECH (799), Gen. 418 525 AV™®., EV LAMEC™ 


LEMUEL (Nmb, ONDO, '[belonging] to God’ ? 
see NAMES, §§ 22, 37) the name of a youthful king, 
mentioned, if the text is correct, in Prov. 8114.1. The 
form, however, though possible, is improbable (see 
LAEL); if a name is intended, the present writer thinks 
it is probably Jerahmeel ; we might with much prob- 
ability read mélek yérahmé’él, 'a king of Jerahmeel.’ 
The following word massé can mean neither ' poem’ 
nor a supposed Arabian kingdom ; it should rather be 
miasal (Gratz, Bickell). Bickell, however, thinks that 
Sxnd, in v. 4, has arisen out of bpb in graded (written 
proxdnd, as in 2S.111).2 Syn was then supposed to be 
a personal name, hence the repetition of p*o$e-by after 
it. From v. 4 5 was copied into v. 1. This would 
require the rendering, ‘ The words of a [nameless] king, 
a wise poem which his mother taught him.’ The former 
view seems preferable. Cp AGUR, PROVERRS, also 
Bickell (ZA.1/5297) ; Del. and Toy, ad loc.; Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, 154, 171. TRK. C. 


LEND (MOn, Ex, 22 24[25]; Aanizein Lk. 634), 
and BORROW (Ose, Ex. 322; AANICACOAl, Mt. 542). 


See LAW AND JUSTICE, § 16; TRADE AND COM- 


MERCE. 


LENTILES, RV ‘lentils’—ż.e., Ervum lens, L. 
(DOD, ‘ddikim; DaKoC; Gen. 2534 28.1728 2311 
Ezek. 49t; cp also Mish. Stats. 7 4 often), rightly so 
rendered by all the ancient versions, as is shown by the 
use of the Ar. ‘adas for the same plant to this day 
(BR 1246). The pottage [Tn] which Esau obtained 
from Jacob he called 'dm (pix). As _ lentil-pottage, 
which is one of the commonest among simple people 
at the present day, is of a peculiar brownish green,’ 
MT must be wrong in vocalising ‘dm in v. 30, aout, 
‘red.’ Read éddm= Arab. idim, ‘a by-dish’ (cp col. 
1333, n. 2): ‘Feed me with some of the éddm, that éddm.’ 
The nutritive properties of lentils are well known. 
Aceording to De Candolle (Origine, 257 f) W. Asia 
was probably the earliest home of the lentil, and it 
has been cultivated in that region since the dawn of 
history. Cp Foon, § 4, 1, col. 1541, and for another 
conjectured reference to lentils (28.619 1 Ch. 163) see 
ERULR SSIS 22: 


LEOPARD (V3), Aram. 32; mapàaàic ; Is. 116 
Hos. 137 Jer. 56 1323 Hab. 18 Cant. 48 Dan. 76 Ecclus. 
2823 Rev. 182ł). A wild beast, noted for its fierceness, 
its swiftness (Hab. 18), and its spotted skin (Jer. 1323). 
Its name (xd@mér) also occurs in place-names (BETH- 
NIMRAI, NIMRIM [gg. v. ]), which suggests an interesting 
enquiry (see below). On the expression ‘ the monntains 
of the leopards’ (Cant. 48 || ' the lions’ dens’) see CAN- 
TICLES, § 15, col. 693, zop. Apart from the textual 
phenomena, it is true, we should not be suspicious at 
the mention of leopards in Lebanon and Hermon. 

_ Felts pardus may be less common now than it probably was 
in OT times; but it is still found, according to Tristram, round 


the Dead Sea, in Gilead and Bashan, and in the wooded 
districts of the West. Bloodthirsty and ferocious in the 











1 GBNA has in v. r for WD Sysnd "37, of uot Adyor etpyrrac 
rò Oeod BactAéwy; and in v. 4 for bya aba by, pera 
BovAns mávra moret. 

2 The scribe began to write proxbp, but wrote by accident 
Uxad. As usual, he left the error uncancelled and wrote 
straight on correctly. This is no doubt the meaning of Bickell’s 
condensed statement. 

3 This green colour is the colour of the pottage. The raw 
husks are brown and the raw grain, stripped of its covering, red. 
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extreme, it will even kill more victims than it requires, simply 
to satisfy its craving for blood. It is in the habit of concealing 
itself at wells and at the entrances of villages (Jer. 56), lying in 
wait for its prey, upon which it will spring from a great 
distance; it has an appetile for dogs, but men are seldom 
attacked. F. pardus has a wide distribution, extending almost 
throughout Africa, and from Palestine to China in S. Asia; 
it is also found in many of the larger East Indian islands. A. 
Jubatus (the Cheeta) is scarcer; it can be found in the wooded 
hills of Galilee, and in the neighbourhood of Tabor. In dis- 
position it is much less fierce than /. pardus and is com- 
paratively easily tamed; in India it is trained for hanting 
antelopes, etc. (cp Thomson's statement respecting the panther 
in Palestine, LB [1860], p. 444) It has almost as wide a 
distribution as its congener ; but does not reach so far E. 

The Sinaitic Arabs relate that the leopard was once 
a man, but that afterwards he washed in milk and 
became a panther and an enemy of mankind (WRS, 
Kin, 204). The occurrence in Arabic of the tribal 
names zamir, dimin. zomair, pl. anmar, and also the 
Sab. owy, taken in connection with the above story, 
seems to point to a primitive belief in a supposed 
kinship with the panther, and it is probable that 
the clan which first called itself after the ‘leopard’ 
believed itself to be of one kin with it (cp also the 
Ieopard-skin worn, as is well known, by a certain class 
of priests in their official duties)! We may further 
compare the occurrence of the place-names BETH- 
NIMRAH, NIMRIM (gqg.v.), and the fact that four 
similarly formed names are said to be found in the 
Hauran (cp ZD.1/G 29437). «A place-name jnn also 
occurs in Sabzean inscriptions. Finally, Jacob of Serūgh 
mentions bar xemré, ‘son of panthers,’ as the name of 
a false deity of Haran (ZOG 29110; "cp WRS 7. 
Phil. 993; Kin. 201).? TOU ene RD ae 


LEPROSY, LEPER. The word ppys, sdérdath, 
occurs some twenty-eight times in Lev. 13-4, also in Dt. 248 
2K.536/ 27 2Ch. 2619, and is invariably translated Aémpa in 
©, lepra in Vg. ‘The root is yoy, meaning originally (probably) 
‘to smite’; the participle p393, s@ri@’, is met with in Lev, 
13447 143 224 Nu. 52 (Aempos; leprosus), and Yag, pass, 
mesdr@, in Ex. 46 Lev. l4d2 Nu.l210 28.329 2 K.511127 
738 155 2 Ch. 2620/4 23. NT has Aérpa in Mk. 142 Lk. 5127, 
Aermpos in Mt.82 108115 266 Mk. 140 143 Lk. 427 722 1712. 
In Is. 534 Vg. has ‘et nos putavimus eum quasi leprosum,’ 
where AV has ‘stricken.’ 

The word \érpa, in Hippocrates and others, meant 
some scaly disease of the skin, quite different from éX\égas 

1. Meaning in or pease ; ea lepra 
Greet aan Latin. corresponds on the whole Witt Fa 

asis (scaliness), e/epha(ntiast\s with 
common or tubercular leprosy. [tis probablethat in & the 
word /epra was meant to be generic, or to include more 
than the A€wpa of medical Greek ; if so, it would have 
been a correct rendering of the generic Heb.’ ( = ‘stroke,’ 
plaga, plague). ‘The “pra of the Vg., however, became 
specially joined in inedizeval medical writings to what is 
technically known as leprosy, so that /epra Arabum 
meant exactly the same as elephantiasis Grecorum. 
Thenceforward. consequently, all that was said in the 
OT of simi'ath was taken as said of leprosy, which 
thus derived its qualities, and more espeeially its con- 
tagiousness, not so much from clinical observation as 
from verbal interpretation. ‘This confusion belongs not 
to the Ilebrew text, but to translations and to medieval 
and modern glosses. 

So generically is the Hebrew word used, that two of the 
varieties of sdrd'a/k are in inanimate 
things—viz., clothes or leather work 
(Lev. 1347-59), and the walls of houses 
(1433-53). The conjecture of some, that 
the leprosy of the garment was a defilement of garments 

1 See Wilk. -fac. Fe. 1184, fig. 12, and cp Dress, § 8; 


Esau. The origin of the hanging of the leopard’s skin in the 
house of Antenor (Paus. x. 27 3) is obscure. 


2 Among the idolatrous objects destroyed by Hezekiah 
(2 Ch. 311) and Josiah (74., 3434), the Pesh. enumerates aenré 
(MT, ogn, Oroa). To the translators of the Pesh., at any 
rate, images of leopards were apparently not unknown. 


3 In Ar. the cognate word is used especially of epileptic fits 
or the falling sickness. 


2. Leprosy of 
(2) houses, 
(4) garments. 
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worn by the leprous, is against the sense of the text, to 
say nothing of the silence of the context on so essential 
a point. Again, the suggestion of Michaelis that the 
leprosy of the walls of a house was the peculiar nitrous 
exudation or crust that soinetimes appears, like a scabby 
state of the skin, on newly plastered walls, would imply 
that means of a very drastic kind were used against 
walls merely because they looked leprous, just as if one 
were to root out trees because of bolls and leprous- 
looking excrescences on their bark. The ‘leprosies’ of 
walls and garnients were real troubles in those things, 
whieh required skill and energy to surmount; and the 
obvious meaning is that they were parasitic invasions of 
vegetable moulds or of the eggs of insects. 

(z) The description of the house-leprosy (greenish or 
reddish patches, lower than, or penetrating beneath the 
surface of, the inner wall, Lev. 1437) does not exactly 
identify the condition ; but the steps taken to get rid of 
it—-the removal of a part of the wall, the scraping of 
adjoining parts, the carrying of the dust so scraped off 
to an nnclean place, the rebuilding, the replastering, and 
the resort to still more thorough demolition if the first 
means had not been radical enough and the plague 
had come again—are very much in the manner of 
dealing with dry rot; whoever has had occasion to 
eradicate that spreading fungus from some wall or 
partition, will see the general fitness of the steps to be 
taken, particularly of the precautions against leaving 
any spores lurking in the dust of neighbouring parts. 

The mycelium of the dry-rot fungus (Polyporus destructor, or 
Merulius vastator, or M. lachrymans) not only eats into wood- 
work, but may form between the lath and plaster and the stone or 
brick, large sheets of felt-like texture, half an inch or more thick, 
the fresh broken surface of which will look greenish yellow or 
red. lt is most apt lo come in damp structures shut out from 
the circulation of air. Without contending that the plague, or 


the fretting leprosy (13 51, MYNDI Hyrs, perhaps rather a malig- 
nant leprosy) of the walls of a house was precisely the dry-rot 


of northern countries, one must conclude that it was a parasitic 
mould of the same kind. 


(4) The leprosy of the garment (Lev. 1347-59) was in 
woollen, or linen, or in any work that is made of skin. 
This excludes the suggestion of Michaelis that it may 
have been a contagion of the sheep clinging to its wool. 
A greenish or reddish colour, and a tendency to spread, 
are the chief indications given as to its nature. {ff it 
changed colour with washing, it might be cured by 
rending out the affected piece; otherwise the garment 
or article made of skin was to be burned. Such marks 
are perhaps too general for scientific identification ; but 
there are various moulds and mildews (such as Mucor 
and Penicillium), as well as deposits of the eggs of 
moths, which would produce the appearances and effects, 
and would call for the remedial measures of the text. 

Such being the probable nature of two of the varieties 
of sérdi'ath—namely, parasitic spreading moulds or 
fretting insects upon inanimate substances 
3. Leprosy Saal Senha ent teen 
in Lev. 13 7. —we shall probably not err in discovering 

the same parasitic character in some, if 
not in the whole, of the human maladies in the same 
context. The most clearly identified of the parasitic 
skin-diseases are the plague upon the head or the beard, 
or the scall? (pn3, Lev. 1329-37), and the leprosy causing 


baldness (v. 42). These are almost certainly the con- 
tagious and often inveterate ringworm, or scald-head, 
mentagra, or sycosis, of the hairy scalp and beard. To 
them also the name of ‘leprosy’ is given ; and indeed 
the most striking part in the ritual of the leper, the 
rending of the clothes, the covering the lip, and the 
crying out ‘unclean, unclean,’ follows in the text im- 
mediately upon the description of an affection of the 
head which was probably zinea decalvans (ringworm), 
or favus, tinea favosa (scald-head), which are still com- 
paratively common among poor Jews as well as Moslems 
(this, says Hirsch, is perhaps to be explained by their 

1 An eruption of the skin. The word is connected with ‘scale’; 


cp Chaucer, ‘under thy locks thou mayst have the scall’ [so Mr. 
Scrivener]. 
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religious practice of always keeping the head covered). 
Pityriasis versicolor, which affects the trunk especially, 
and produces spots of brownish or reddish discolora- 
tion, is another parasitic skin disease common among 
the same classes [cp Schamberg ! (commenting medically 
on Lev. 13)]. The white spots often referred to probably 
included leucoderma or vitiligo. 


Vitiligo is a disease not uncommon in the darker-skinned races, 
being characterised by white spots, bounded by dusky red, 
especially on the face, neck, and hands, and on hairy parts such 
as the scalp, armpits, and pubes. The disease begins as white 
dots, which spread slowly and may become large patches. In 
the negro they produce a piebald effect; they occur also in the 
horse and the elephant. The chief reason for discovering vitiligo 
among the varieties of sara‘ath is that the reiterated symptom of 
patchy whitening of the hair in Lev. 13 is more distinctive of that 
disease than of any other. On the other hand, vitiligo is not 
contagious, is not attended hy rawness of the flesh, and admits 
of no cure. If it be the disease in which patches of hair 
turned white (as Kapori and other dermatologists suppose), the 
prominence given to it must have heen superstitious (elephants 
with vitiligo are sacred). As a matter of practical concern, 
scabies or itch ought to have found a place}; its best sign is the 
sinuous white line marking the track of the female acarus 
through the epidermis, but none of the references to a white 
spot is precise enough for that ; however, scabies may have been 
diagnosed by its attendant eruptions (various) which would be 
included under ‘rising’ or ‘eruption.’ 

The disease of 1312-17, which was placed in the ‘ clean ’ 
class because it concerned all the body, may have been 
psoriasis (‘English leprosy’), a scaly disease in which 
the characters of ‘brightness’ and ‘whiteness’ of the 
spots are most marked ; when complicated with eczema, 
as it often is, the element of ‘raw flesh’ would come in, 
and therewith perhaps the priestly diagnosis of unclean- 
ness. On the other hand, the dull white ‘tetter’ of 
vv, 38 and 39 is ‘clean.’ For none of these diseases are 
the written diagnostics at all clear; but within the meagre 
outline there may well have been a more minute know- 
ledge preserved by tradition in the priesthood. It is 
only in P that the subject is handled at all; JE make 
no provision whatever for the diagnosis, isolation, etc., 
of diseases. 

The chief question remains, whether true leprosy is 
auyWwhere pointed at by the diagnostics. 

It may be doubted if any one would ever have dis- 
covered true leprosy in these chapters but for the trans- 
lation of sdrd'azh in © and Vg. Even those (Hensler 
and others) who identify white or anaesthetic leprosy 
with the white spots, bright spots, white risings, or the 
like, do not profess to find any traces of tubercular 
leprosy, which is the kind that lends itself most obviously 
to popular superficial description, and is the most likely 
form of the disease to have received notice. The strongest 
argument of those who discover true leprosy in Lev. 13 
is that it would have been important to detect the disease 
in its earliest stage, and that the beginnings of all cases 
of leprosy are dusky spots of the skin, or erythematous 
patches, which come and go at first, and then remain 
permanently, becoming the white anaesthetic spots of 
one form of the developed disease, and the seats of 
nodules (of the face, hands, and feet) in the other. This 
line of argument assumes, however, a scientific analysis 
of the stages of leprosy such as has been attained only 
in recent times (19th cent. ). 

It will be convenient to set forth briefly some characters 
of leprosy, as they are uniformly found at the present time in 

many parts of the globe. A case of leprosy that 

4. True would be ohvious to a passer-by is marked by a 

leprosy. thickened or nodulated state of the features, especi- 

ally of the eyebrows, the wings of the nose, the 
cheeks, the chin, and the lobes of the ears, giving the face some- 
tunes a leonine look (/eon¢iasis), or a hideous appearance (satyri- 
as‘s), The same nodules occur, also, on the hands and the feet, 
or other exposed parts of the limbs, making a thickened, lumpy 
State of the skin, whence the name e/eAhantiasis.2 In some 
cases the nodules on the fingers or toes eat into the joints, so 
that portions of the digits fall off, the stump healing readily as 
m —“(i‘ SNC 

1 Jay F. Schamberg, M.D., ‘The nature of the Leprosy of 
the Bible,’ reprinted from the Philadelphia Polychrome, vol. vii., 
nos. 47 /. (roth and 26th Nov., 1898). 

Especially associated by the ancients with Egypt; cp Pliny, 
xxvi, l 5, Lucret. 61114 7 
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in an amputation (egra mutilans).1_ Nodules in exposed situa- 
tions, or subject to friction and hurts, are very apt to become 
sores, yielding a foul sanies which may make a sordid crust. 
Besides the skin, certain mucous membranes become the seat of 
nodules or thickenings — the front of the eyeball (pannus 
leprosus), the tongue and mouth, and the larynx, the thickened 
and roughened state of which reduces the voice to a hoarse tone 
or husky whisper. These are the most superficially obvious of 
all the signs of leprosy, forming together an unmistakable 
picture, 

A large part of all leprosy, however, perhaps the half, wants 
these more obvious characters. A person may be truly leprous, 
and have nothing to show for ìt in the face, or on the hands and 
feet— perhaps only a nodule here and there along the course of 
the nerves of the arms or other part. Many cases, again, have 
only a number of blanched or discoloured patches of the skin, in 
the same situations where other lepers have nodules or tubercles ; 
these correspond to the variety of white leprosy, or macular 
leprosy (lepra albicans, maculosa, etc.). The macular and 
nodular characters may concur in the same person. 

Underlying all these external marks, whether nodules or spots, 
is the most significant of all the morbid changes of leprosy—the 
loss of function in the nerves of the skin. Based upon that was 
one of the medizval tests—to prick the skin along the course of the 
posterior tibial nerve behind the ankle on the inner side. In the 
modern pathology of the disease, the disorganisation or degenera- 
tion of the nerves is recognised as fundamental: it leads to loss 
of sensibility, to loss of structural integrity or of tissue-nutrition, 
and toa profound lowering of the whole vitality and efficiency 
of the organism, whereby leprosy becomes a much more serious 
affection than a mere chronic skin-disease. These more profound 
characters of the disease, it need hardly be said, are nowhere 
reflected in the biblical references. 

The causes of this great and incurable constitutional disorder 
are believed hy many to be something corrupt in the staple food. 
One of the most prohable dietetic errors, known to prevail in 
many, if not in all, parts of the world where leprosy is now met 
with, is the eating of fish in a semi-putrid state—very often the 
more insipid and worthless kinds of fresh-water or salt-water fish 
which are preferred in a half-corrupt state of cure on account of 
the greater relish. The dietetic theory of the cause of leprosy 
does not exclude, of course, other corrupt articles of food besides 
fish, the medizval writers enumerating several such. Also it is 
probable that various unwholesome conditions of living must 
work together with corrupt diet, and that there must be a certain 
susceptibility in the individual constitution or temperament, 
which would be handed down and intensified by descent and 
intermarriage. It should be said that the dietetic theory is not 
received by all, and is apt to be resisted by those bacteriologists 
who make the bacillus lepre the sufficient cause. A primary 
dietetic cause does not conflict with a certain possibility of 
transmitting leprosy by infection. An acquired or inherited 
constitutional malady may develop an infective property ; the 
one character does not necessarily exclude the other; but in 
experience it appears that leprosy is seldom produced by any 
other means than hahitual errors of nutrition (or other endemic 
conditions) in the individual or his ancestry. 


i. In antiquity this disease was specially, and indeed 
exclusively, associated with Egypt—‘circum flumina 
; Nili. . . neque praeterea usquam,’ says 
es pines Lucretius (61113 4). Perhaps the limita- 
OF EPTOSY: tion was only because other countries were 
less familiar ground. Herodotus does not mention 
leprosy in Egypt; but he says enough (277) on the nse 
of uncooked fish and on the ways of curing fish, fowl, 
and other animal food, to make leprosy probable accord- 
ing to the etiological theory. On the other hand, he 
mentions (1138) a certain skin-disease of the Persians, 
Aevxy, sufferers from which were obliged to live outside 
the towns. In a passage of Hippocrates (Progn. 114) 
this white malady is one of a group of three skin-diseases 
—etxfives kal Némpat kal NedKa. A high antiquity is 
assigned to leprosy in Egypt by certain legends of the 
Exodus, which are preserved by late Greek writers 
(especially the Egyptian priest Manetho) known to us 
from Josephus's elaborate reply to them in his apology 
for Judaism (Contr, Ap. 12634; cp Ant. iii.114). Cp 
Exopus, § 7. 

One form of the legend is that leprous and other impure 
persons, to the number of 80,000, were separated out and sent to 
work in the mines or quarries E. of the Nile, that they were 
afterwards assigned a city, and that Moses became their leader. 
Another form of it is that the Jews in Egypt were ‘leprous and 
scabby and subject to certain other kinds of distempers,’ that 
they begged at the temples in such numbers as to become a 


nuisance, and that they were eventually got rid of—the leprous 
by drowning, the others by being driven into the desert. 


Behind these legends there is the probability that the 


1 This appears to be alluded to in Dt. 2835 where the smiting 
in the knees and legs is specifically mentioned. 
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enslaved population of Egypt, occupied with forced 
labour in the Delta, would have been specially subject 
to those endemic influences (including the dietetic) which 
gave the country an ancient repute for leprosy. Still, if 
one person in a hundred, whether of the enslaved foreign, 
or the free native, labourers, was leprous, it would have 
been a rather larger ratio than is found anywhere at 
present in the most wretched circumstances. Whilst it 
is thus probable that there were cases of true leprosy in 
the early history of Israel, no extra-biblical reference to 
it in Palestine occurs until the first century B.C. The 
army of Pompey was said to have brought leprosy to 
Italy, for the first time, on returning from the Syrian 
campaign of 63 B.C. (ep Plut. Sywp.79); which should 
mean, at least, that the disease was then prevalent in 
Syria, as it has probably so remained continuously to the 
present time (communities of lepers at Jerusalem, Nablus, 
and other places). 

ii. ‘The individual cases of ‘leprosy’ in the OT, how- 
ever, are not all clearly the true disease. Miriam's 
leprosy, Nu. 1210 f., appears to have been, in the mind 
of the narrator, a transient thing. The four leprous 
men outside the gate of Samaria during the siege by 
Benhadad (2 K.73) are sufficiently like the groups of 
lepers under a ban in medizeva] and modern times. On 
the other hand, the leprosy ascribed to Naaman (2 K. 5), 
who had perfect freedom of intercourse with his people, 
looks like some more tractable skin-disease. Nor is it 
perhaps unlikely that the curative direction of the prophet, 
if we assume a generie truth in it, was dictated, not 
merely by a belief in the sanetity of the river Jordan, but 
also by an acquaintance with the medicinal properties 
of some spring in the Jordan valley. At any rate, the 
prophet's method of healing has strong pagan affinities. 
Thus Pausanias (v. 511, Frazer) tells us that ‘in Samicum, 
not far from the river, there is a cave called the cave of the 
Anigrian nymphs. When a leper enters the cave he 
first prays to the nymphs and promises them a sacrifice, 
whatever it may be. ‘Then he wipes the diseased parts 
of his body, and swimming through the river leaves his 
old uncleanness in the water and comes out whole and 
of one colour.’ The other OT case is that of king 
Uzziah (or Azariah}, who was a leper unto the day of 
his death, dwelling in a ‘several house’? (2 K.155/); 
he was stricken because he encroached upon the pre- 
rogative of the priesthood (2 Ch. 2616-23). As regards 
Job's disease, the allusions to the symptoms may be 
illustrated by the authentic statements of careful Arabian 
physicians translated by Stickel in his Buch Zio (1842), 
p. 169 f One of these may help to justify the references 
to bad dreams and (perhaps) suffocation in Job714/f, 
‘During sleep,’ says Ibn Sina (Avicenna), ‘frequent atra- 
bilious dreams appear. Breathing becomes so difficult 
that asthma sets in, and the highest degree of hoarseness 
is reached. Itis often necessary to open the jugular vein, 
if the hoarseness and the dread of suffocation increases.’ 

iii. In the NT there are only a few notices of 
leprosy ; but from Mt. 108 it would seem that the cleans- 
ing of lepers was regarded as specially a work of Jesus’ 
disciples. ‘There is a striking description of the cleans- 
ing of a leper by Jesus himself in Mk. 1 40-44 (cp Mt. 
82-4 Lk. 512-14) “Vhere he is said to have touched 
the leper, and to have spoken a word of power. The 
cleansed man is then told to fulfil the Levitical law of 
the leper (lev. 144-10). There is no touch recorded in 
Lk.17 12-19, however, where the ten lepers are told to show 
themselves to the priests, and are cleansed on the way. 
The Lazarus of Lk. 1620 is only called eiNxwuévos—i.e., 
‘ulcerated.’ It became usual, however, to regard him as 
the representative of lepers ; and in the medizeval church 
the ' parabolic ' Lazarus of Lk. and the ‘real’ Lazarus of 
Jn. 11 were both alike (or perhaps conjointly) associated 
with leprosy. Hence lepers were called lazars, and the 


1 So AV and RV (with marg., ‘or lazar-house’). The mean- 
ing of the Heb. mesna ma (in Chr. Ktb. mwana ’s) is un- 
certain, and the correctness of the text disputed. See Uzzran. 
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Lazarus of Jn. became a patron saint of leper-houses (as 
in the dedication of the great leper hospital at Sherburn, 
near Durham, in which Lazarus is joined with his sisters 
Mary and Martha). Jt was perhaps with reference to 
the Lazarus whom Jesus loved that /asares or leprosi 
were otherwise called pauperes Christi (12th and 13th 
cent. ). CC. 


LESHEM (ob; Aecem and Aecen (Aan) [A], 


Aayeic and Aacenn (Aak) [B], Aecen (Aan) [L]), the 
name of the northern city Dan, according to Josh. 1947. 

Probably it should rather be Lēshām, another form of LAIsu 
(g.v.); for the formation cp EYY from b'y. So Wellh. de 
Gentibus, 37; CH 15. 


LESSAU (Aeccaoy [A]), 2 Macc. 1416 RV, AV 
DESSAU (¢.2.). 


LETHECH (30), Hos.32 EV™, EV HALF 
HOMER. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


LETTER (150, 25.1114, etc.; etmcroAn, Acts 
2325). See EPISTOLARY LITERATURE, WRITING. 


LETTUS (aTTOYC [A]), 1 Esd. 829, RV ATTUS= 
Ezra 82, HATTUSH (1). 

LETUSHIM (ound ; Aatoycieim [AEL], -pieim 
[D], and Leummim (DNDN, ; AOWMEIM [A], -MEIN 
[DE], -mieim [L]), sons of DEDAN (Gen. 253), the third 
in MT being AssHURIM. In & five sons are assigned 
to Dedan: payound ([AEL]—z.¢., byy, see REUEL; 
pacov [nA] [D]), vaBdeyX ((ADEL], te, Sxsar—AD- 
REEL), acoupiu, AaTovotequ, Nowueiru. In 1 Ch. 132 the 
sons of Dedan are omitted in MT and @, except by G4 
which enumerates five, as above. Criticism has not 
yet led to definite results as to any one of the three 
sons of Dedan. If, however, we are right in restoring 
the doubtful text of Gen. 106 thus : !—' And the sons of 
Jerahmeel; Cush, and Mizrim, and Zarephath, and 
Iain,’ and if jp, ‘Jokshan’ in Gen. 252 f. is mis- 
written for yap, ‘Cushan ' =t, Cush’ (the N. Arabian 
Kuš), we may conjecture that pmex is an expansion 
of one (Sūrām or Sérim)—Z.e., pws (Gesiram or 
GeSiirim)—that pensb comes from ppebs, and ultiniately 
from pasbs = rnas (Sarephatham or Sarephathim), and 
that ol-lex5 comes from obxony (Jerahme'élam or Jerah- 
me’élim). Thus the main difficulties of the two Dedanite 
genealogies are removed. For another possible occur- 
rence of the (corrupt) ethnic [*]u's$, see TUBAL-CAIN. 

The Tgg. and Jer, (Quest. and Onont.) assume the three 
names to be appellatives, indicating the occupations or modes 
of life of different branches of the Dedanites (similarly Hitz. and 
Steiner, see arlicles in LL, and cp Margoliouth, in Hastings, 


DB 3994). For other guesses see Dillmann on Gen. 25 3, and 
cp ASSHURIM. TEIRIC 


LEVI (nb: Aeyle]li, also AeyLe]ic [AE], accus. 
AEYEIN, 4 Macc. 219), 1. Jacob’s third son by Leah, 
Gen. 2934 (J). The story in Genesis (4.¢.) records a 
popular etymology connecting Levi with mẹ, died, 
‘to be joined’ (cp Eccles. 815); see also Nu. 1824 (P), 
where it is said that the tribe of Levi will ‘ join itself’ 
to Aaron. Some modern critics too support this con- 
nexion. Thus Lagarde (Or. 220; J/7¢th. 154 7) explains 
' Levi’ as ‘one that attaches himself.’ If so, the Levites 
were either ‘those who attached themselves to the 
Semites who migrated back from the Delta, therefore 
Egyptians,’ or perhaps ‘those who escorted the ark’ ; 
the latter meaning is virtually adopted by Baudissin ? 
(Priesterthum, 72, n, 1). Land, however (De Gids, 
Nov. 1871, p. 244, n.), explains dé7é Levi as ‘sons of 
conversion ’—7.e., the party of a reaction to primitive 
nomad religion. But it appears impossible to treat »b 
(Levi) as an adjective, against the analogy of all the other 
names of Israelitish tribes, and especially against that 


1 See Cusu, Put, and Crit. Bib, 
2 5, a servant of the sanctuary, from b= ay with abstract 
or collective signification, ‘ Begleitung, Folge, Gefolgschaft.’ 
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of Simeon and Reuben, and Gesenius’s old-fashioned 
rendering of ‘Levi’ (‘associatio') can hardly now be 
quoted in support of Land's theory. If ‘Levi’ is 
original it may be best regarded as the gentilic of Leah 
(so We, Prol. (3), 146; St. ZA TW 1116 [1881]) ; NAPH- 
TALI (cp Crit. Bib.), if an ethnic, may be adduced as 
a parallel. 

The present writer, however, thinks that ‘ Levi’ is a corrup- 
tion, and conjectures that LEAH [g.v.] and some at least of her 
sons, derived their names, not from animal totems, but from 
their ethnic affinities — z.e., that Levi comes from Jerahmeel 
OSIS paS IND A=PMNaA). See Crit. Bib. Forother 
views see We. Hezd.(!), 114, n. ((2)0m.); Hommel, AT 278%; 
Aufsätze, 1307. On the Levi-traditions see also Mosgs, 
SHECHEM. : aes 

2. A name occurring twice in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 
3 24 29f). See generally GENEALOGIES ii., § 3 /. 

3. A disciple of Jesus, ‘called’ when at the toll-office 
(reAwmov), son of Alphæus [Mk.], Mk. 214 Lk. 5 a7t 
(Aevery, accus. [Ti. WH] ; cp Mt. 99 [call of Matthew] ). 
‘Three courses are open to us. 

(1) We may suppose that this disciple had two names, 
one of which (Matthew) was given him by Jesus after 
he entered the apostolic circle, and consequently dis- 
placed the earlier name, as Peter superseded Simon. 
The supposition that he had two names might pass; 
but the view that one of them was bestowed by Jesus 
appears hazardous. ‘There is no evidence that the name 
Matthew, the meaning of which is still disputed, was 
regarded in the evangelic traditions as having any special 
appropriateness to its bearer. It might be better to 
conjecture with Delitzsch (Riehm, Æ WB (2), 919 4) that 
the full name of the disciple who was called from the 
toll-office was Matthew, son of Alphæus, the Levite 
(23) ; cp Acts 4 36, ‘Joses who was surnamed Barnabas, 


a Levite.’ It is at any rate in favour of the identification 
of Levi and Matthew that the circumstances of the call 
of Levi agree exactly with those of the call of Matthew; 
‘Levi’ and ‘ Matthew’ are both in the Capernaum toll- 
office when the thrilling speech‘ Follow me’ is addressed 
tothem. Must not the same person be intended? May 
not ' Levi ' be an earlier name of ‘ Matthew’? So, among 
moderns, Meyer, Olshausen, Holtzmann. 

(2) We may suppose that whilst the same fact is 
related both by Mk. and Lk., and by Mt., the name of 
the man who was called by Jesus was given by Mt. as 
Matthew by mistake, the author or redactor of our 
first gospel having identified the little-known Levi with 
the well-known apostle Matthew, who may very possibly 
have been a TeAwvys (EV ‘ publican’), and was at any 
rate regarded by the evangelist as such (so Sieffert, 
Ew., Keim [Jesu von Nazara,2217]). We know how 
much the 7eAX@vat were attracted to Jesus (note Mt, 
910 Mk. 215 Lk. 151 192); it is very possible that 
more than one may have been found worthy to be ad- 
mitted into his inner circle. 

It has been pointed out by Lipsius (Apokr. Apostel- 
geschichten) that the fusion of Levi and Matthew is 
characteristic of later writers. In the Afenologia 
Matthew is called a son of Alphzeus and a brother of 
James, and in the Breviarium Apostolorum it is said 
of Matthew, ‘Hic etiam ex tribu sua Levi sumpsit cog- 
nomentuin. On the other hand, Lipsius (124) mentions 
a Paris MS of the gospels (Cotelier, Patres Apost. 1 271) 
which identifies the Levi of Mk. with Thaddzeus and 
Lebbeus, and Lk.'s Judas of James. In the Syriac Book 
of the Bee ( Anecdota Oxon., Sem. ser., i., part ii., ed. and 
transl. by Budge) it is said (chap. 48, p. 112) that Levi 
was slain by Charmus while teaching in Paneas, 

__ (3) It would be difficult to form a decided opinion 
if we could not regard the subject from another and a 
somewhat neglected point of view. It will be admitted 
that transcribers and translators of Hebrew or Aramaic 
names were liable to many mistakes. Now ’AAgpaîos 
(cp ALPH US and HELEPH) represents most probably 


SDN (a derivative of Nay, ‘ship’?). Surely it is very | 


possible that the initia] letters ùN may have become illeg- 
ible in the document upon which Mt. 99 J. is based. 
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There remains +p, which in Aramaic Hebrew characters 
might easily be mistaken for >? — ż.e., Levi. The original 
narrative very possibly had ‘Ilphai the son of Ilphai’ 
by a scribe’s error for ‘ Mattai the son of Ilphai’; and 
jt ìs open to us to hold that Ae8Batos = Sin. Kay 
(Dalman) has also arisen by corruption out of spd»x, 
Cp LEBBÆUS. 

That ‘ Levi’ appears in the Talmud as a name of Rabbis does 
not make ‘ Levi’ a probable name for a common man of Caper- 
naum. The occurrences in Lk. 3 24 29 are also precarious 
supports for the ‘ Levi’ in our text of Mk. and Lk. 
RKC: 

LEVIATHAN. Leviathan (see BEHEMOTII AND 
LEVIATIIAN; CROCODILE) is described in Job 41 [40 25- 
41]. The last two verses of the description (4I 33 [25] ) 
have been misread (cp LION) and therefore misunder- 
stood.l ‘Who is made without fear’ is a very question- 
able rendering; read‘ . . to be lord of the beasts,’ 
changing mn~Sa> into mn Sya>. There is an exact 
parallel to this in Job 4019, where Behemoth, if we 
adopt a necessary critical emendation, is described as 
‘he that was made to be a ruler of his fellows’ (vey 
Poan 935). Among the other passages which refer to 
Leviathan is Ps. 10426, where ‘there go the ships’ is 
unsuitable to the context. Mv3x, ‘ships’ should cer- 
tainly be O°3937, ‘dragons’ (Ps. 7413 1487; N and ^ con- 
founded; cp Judg. 931), and at the close of the verse 
y2a7pnz’> should probably be »a-zv1}4. The psalmist found 


this reading in his copy of Job (at 40 19), unless indeed 
we suppose that he read there 37pr Ù~, and copied the 


phrase which the Hebrew text (MT and 6) now gives 
in Ps. 10426. The verse becomes ‘ There dragons move 
along; (yea), Leviathan whom thou didst appoint ruler 
therein’; 12 refers to 237 (v. 25). T R.C; 


LEVIRATE. See MARRIAGE, § 8. 


LEVIS. (Aeyic [A]), 1 Esd.914 = Ezra 10 15, ‘ Levite.’ 
See SIIABBETHAI, I. 


LEVITES. ‘The Levites (0b; Aey[e]itat) are 
defined according to the usual methods of Hebrew genea- 
logical history as the descendants of Levi 

1. Secular (Gen. 2034); hence their other name ‘b’ne 

tribe. Levi’ ‘ar, “3=). In Hebrew genealogies, 
however, we are not necessarily entitled to look 
upon the eponym of a tribe as more than an ideal 
personality. Indeed, the only narrative in which, on 
a literal interpretation, Levi appears as a person 
(Gen. 34), bears internal evidence of the intention of 
the author to delineate under the form of personification 
events in the history of the tribes of Levi and Simeon 
which must have occurred after the arrival of Israel 
in Canaan.2. The same events are alluded to in Gen. 
49) 5-7, where Simeon and Levi are plainly spoken of as 
communities with a communal assembly (Aaka, ap) ; 
see ASSEMBLY, Col. 345. 

Simeon and Levi were allied tribes or ‘brothers’; their 
onslaught on the Shechemites was condemned by the rest of 
Israel; and its results were disastrous to the actors, when their 
cause was disavowed by their brethren. The b’ne I]amor re- 
gained possession of Shechem, as we know from Judg. 9, and 
both the assailing tribes were scattered through Israel, and 
failed to secure an independent territorial position. Cp SHECHEM. 

The details of this curious portion of the earliest 
Hebrew history must remain obscure (cp DINAH, 
SIMEON) ; Gen. 34 does not really place them in so clear 
a light as the briefer reference in Gen. 49; for the former 
chapter has been recast and largely added to by a late 
writer, who looks upon the action of the brethren in the 
light of the priestly legislation, and judges it much more 
favourably than is done in Gen. 49. In post-canonical 
Judaism the favourable view of the zeal of Levi and 


1 The critical emendations are due to Gunkel, Giesebrecht, 
and Cheyne. 

2 Jacob in 34 30 is not a personal, but a collective idea, for he 
says, ‘I am a few men,’ and the capture and total destruction of 
a considerable city is in the nature of things the work of two 
tribes rather than of two individuals. 
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Simeon becomes still more dominant (Judith, 92 4; Bk. 
of Jubilees, chap. 30, and especially Theodotus, af, Poly- 
histor, in Müller's Zragm. 3 217 f.), and the curse of 
Jacob on the ferocity of his sons is quite forgotten.! In 
the oldest history, however, the treachery of Levi and 
Simeon towards a community which had received the 
right of connubium with Israel is represented as a crime, 
which imperilled the position of the Hebrews and was 
fatal to the future of the tribes directly involved, 
Whilst, however, the Levites were scattered through- 
out Israel, their name does not disappear from the 
; roll of the tribes (ep Dt. 2712) In 
2. Priestly the blessing of mice: (Dt. 33), where 
tribe. Simeon is passed over, Levi still appears, 
not as a territorial tribe, but as the collective name ior 
the priesthood. The priesthood meant is that of the 
northern kingdom under the dynasty of Jehu (on the date 
oi the chapter, see Deuteronomy, § 26); and in fact we 
know that the priests of the important northern sanctuary 
of Dan traced their origin to a Levite (Judg. IT g), Jona- 
than the son ot Gershom, the son of Moses (Judg. 18 30).? 
That the Judzean priesthood were also known as Levites 
in the later times of the kingdom appears from the book 
of Deuteronomy, especially from 108 /. 181 4; and we 


learn from Ezek. 4410 f that the Judwan levites were. 


not confined to the service of the temple, but included 
the priests of the local high places abolished by Josiah. 
It may even be conjectured, with some probability, that the 
Levites (like the remnants of the closely-related tribe of Simeon) 
had originally setted in Judah and only gradually afterwards 
spread themselves northwards. Micah’s Levite, as we know, 
was from Bethlehem-Judah (Judg. {0 7). Butcp MICAH 1, 2. 


Alike in Judah and in the N. the priestly prerogative 
of Levi was traced back to the days of Moses (Dt. 108 
338) :4 but in later times at least the Judaan priesthood 
did not acknowledge the Levitical status of their northern 
colleagues (1 K. 1231). Jt must, however, be observed 
that the prophets Amos and Hosea never speak of the 
northern priesthood as illegitimate, and Hos. 4 certainly 
implies the opposite. Presumably it was only after the 
fall of Samaria, and the introduetion of large foreign 
elements into the population of the N., that the southern 
priests began to disavow the ministers of the sanctuaries 
of Samaria, most of whom can no longer have been 
representatives of the old priesthood as it was before 
the northern captivity (2 K. 17 28 Judg. 18 30 2 K. 23 20, 
in contrast with v. 8 7). 

In the most developed form of the hierarchical system 
the ministers of the sanctuary are divided into two 
5. Levites a All are regarded as Levites by 

d priests, (°sce™ (cp, ega Ex. 625); but the mass 
ana p of the Levites are mere subordinate 
ministers not entitled to approach the altar or perform 
any strictly priestly function, and the true priesthood is 
confined to the descendants of Aaron. In the docu- 
ments whieh reveal to us the actual state of the priest- 
hood in the northern and southern kingdoms before the 
exile, there is no trace of this distinetion. 

Perhaps, indeed, it must be conceded to Van Hoonacker 
(195 7) and Baudissin (7ZZ, 1899, p. 362; cp also his 
Gesch. d. Alt, Priestertums, 113) thal Ezekiel has taken 
over from the phraseology of the temple of Jerusalem 
the distinction between ‘the priests, the keepers of the 
charge of the house, and ‘the priests, the keepers of 
the charge of the altar, which he refers to as already 


1 According to Wellhausen’s analysis (JDT 21 435 /.), the old 
Narrative consisted of Gen. 3437* 11,2 19 25 f.* 30 f.. the 
asterisk denoting that only parts of the verses marked by it are 
ancient. The most satisfactory discussion is that of Kuenen 
(Th.T 14.2577. =A bhandlungen |transiated by Budde], 25577), 
in which the opposite view of Dillmann (Genesis, ad loc.) is fully 
refuted. CpalsoCornill, ZA TH”, 1891, pp. 1-15, and Holzinger’'s 
and Gunkel’s commentaries, ad dec. 

2 Read not ‘ Manasseh’ but ‘ Moses’; see JONATHAN, 2. 

S Cp Budde, Comm. zu Ri. 113 118. See also GENEALOGIES 


i., § Ae) l 
if or the difficult AVDI read with Ball, PSBA, 1896, p. 
123, TIDI, thy lovingkindnesses. } 
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existing; but as against Van Hoonacker, Baudissin 
observes with justice that we are not entitled to infer 
from this that Ezekiel is aware of a distinction be- 
tween priests (sons of Zadok, or of Aaron) and Levites; 
on the contrary, in 40 45 he uses the designation ‘ priests ' 
for those whom he elsewhere calls ‘ Levites’ (4410 f. 14 
455). It is better to say that every Levite is a priest, 
or at least is qualified to become such (Dt. 108 187). 

‘The subordinate and menial offices of the tabernacle are not 
assigned to members of a holy guild; in Jerusalem, at least, 
they were mainly discharged by members of the royal body- 
guard (the Carrans and footmen, 2 K.114 RV; see Carirgs, but 
also PELETHITES), or by bond slaves, the ancestors of the later 
Néthinim — in either case by men who might even be uncircum- 
cised foreigners (Ezek. 4477). A Levitical priest was a legiti- 
mate priest. When the author of 1 K. 12 31 wishes to represent 
Jeroboam’s priests as illegal he contents himself with saying that 
they were not taken from the sons of Levi. The first historical 
trace of a modification of this state of things is found in connec- 
tion with the suppression of the local high places by Josiah, when 
their priests were brought to Jerusalem and received their support 
from the temple offerings, but were nol permitted to minister at 
the altar (2 K. 23 g).} 

The pricsts of the temple, the sons of Zadok, were 
not prepared to concede to their provincial brethren all 

4. Country the privileges which Dt. 18 had proposed 

priests. in compensation for the loss of their local 
ministry. Ezekiel, after the fall of the 
temple, in planning a scheme of ritual for the new 
temple, raises the practical exclusion from the altar to 
the rank of a principle. In the new temple the Levites 
who had ministered before the local altars shall be 
punished by exclusion from proper priestly work, and 
shall fill the subordinate offices of the sanctuary, in place 
of the foreigners who had hitherto occupied them, but 
shall not be permitted to pollute Yahweé's house in 
future by their presence (Ezek. 447 7). In the post- 
exilic period this principle was actually carried out; 
priests and Levites are distinguished in the list in 
Ezra 2, Neh. 7, 1 Esd. 5; but the priests, that is, the 
descendants of the pre-exilic priests of the royal 
temple, greatly outnumber the Levites or descendants 
of the priests of the high places (ep Ezra 815 7.). Nor 
is this at all surprising, if it be remembered that the 
duties falling to Levites in the temple had littie that 
was attractive about them, whilst as long as they re- 
mained in exile the inferiority of their position would be 
much less apparent. 

At this time other classes of temple servants, the 
singers, the porters, the NETH(NIM and other slaves of 
: the sanctuary (but cp SOLOMON'S SER- 
5. Singers, ete. VANTS, CHILDREN OF), whose heredi- 
tary service would, on Eastern principles, give them a 
pre-eminence over other slaves of the sanctuary, are also 
still distinguished from the Levites; but these distinctions 
lost their significance when the word Levite itself came to 
mean a subordinate minister. In the time of Nehemiah, 
Levites and singers, Levites and porters, are very much 
run into one (Neh. 11 J., see PORTERS), and the absorp- 
tion of the other classes of subordinate ministers into the 
hereditary guild of Levites is at last expressed in the 
shape of genealogies, deriving the singers, and even 
families whose heathenish and foreign names show 
them to have originally belonged to the Nethinim, from 
the ancient stock of Levi. Cp GENEALOGIES İ., § 7 (ii.). 

The new hierarchical system found its legal basis in 
the priestly legislation, first publicly accepted as an 

: integral part of the Torah under Ezra 

6. Priestly BH Neneh (ISRAEL, § 59). Here 

legislation. the exclusion of the Levites from all 

share in the proper priesthood of the sons of Aaron 
is precisely formulated (Nu. 3 f); their service is regu- 
lated from the point of view that they are essentially 
the servants and hereditary serfs of the priests (39), 
whilst, on the other hand, as has already found 
vivid expression in the arrangement of the camp in 
Nu.2, they are recognised as possessing a higher 


1 Baudissin’s essentially different view of this verse (223-6) 
has been successfully disposed of by Kuenen (Abh. 487/.)- 
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grade of holiness than the mass of the people. This 
superiority of position finds its justification in the 
artificial theory that they are a surrogate for the male 
first-born of Israel, who, belonging of right to Yahwé, 
are handed over by the nation to the priests (cp FIRST- 
BORN, col. 1526). 

The Levites are endowed with the tithes, of which in 
turn they pay a tithe to the priests (Nu. 18 21 #7). These 
regulations as to tithes were enforced by Nehemiah; 
but the subordinate position of the Levites was hardly 
consistent with their permanent enjoyment of revenues 
of such importance, and we learn from the Talmud that 
these were finally transferred to the priests. Cp TAXA- 
TION AND TRIBUTE.1 

Another provision of the law—z.e., the assignment to 
the Levites of certain cities with a definite measure of 
inalienable pasture-ground (Nu. 35 Lev. 25 34)—-was ap- 
parently never put in force after the exile. It cannot be 
reconciled with the prohibition against the holding of 
property in virtue of which the Levites in common with 
the other needy classes are commended to the com- 
passion of the charitable. 

This prohibition is clearly expressed in the same priestly 
legislation (Nu. 1520 2662), and particularly in D. See e.g., 
Dt. 10 9, * Levi hath no part nor inheritance with his brethren’; 
lsz. From Dt. 15 6 we gather that the Levites were dispersed 
as sojourners in various Israelitish cities—z.e., they had no ter- 
ritorial possession (cp Gen. 497). In accordance with this 
Ezekiel propounds an idealistic reform according to which the 
Levites were to have a domain apportioned to them, where they 
were to live together. Josh.21 (P),1 Ch. 13 2 cannot of course 
be quoted in support of the prohibition. It should be observed 
too that many of the so-called Levitical cities did not become 
Israelitish till quite late, and that some of them were so near 
each other that the pasture-land assigned to one city would 
have overlapped that assigned to its neighbour (e¢.g., Hebron 
and Holon, Anathoth and Almon), whilst the pasture-land of 
Hammoth-dor would have included part of the Sea of Galilee. 
See Di. Num.-Deut.; Now. HA 2129; Addis, Hex. 2 448 f. 

As the priestly legislation carried its ordinances back 
into the time of Moses, so the later developments of 
the Levitical service as known in the time of the 
Chronicler (on the date, see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 
$ 157) are referred by that author to David (1 Ch. 15 16 
23) or to Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29) and Josiah (2 Ch.35) ; and 
by a similar projection of post-exilic conditions into pre- 
exilic times, we find, among other modifications of the 
original text (such as 18.615 2 S. 15 24 I K. 8 4), various 
individuals who had been prominent in connection with 
matters of worship invested with the character of 
Levites; this has been done not only in the case of 
Samuel (comp. 18,11 with r Ch. 6 12 f. 18 7), but even 
in that of a foreigner like Obed-edom of Gath.2? The 
chief point is the development of the musical service of 
the temple, which has no place in the Pentateuch, but 
afterwards came to be of the first importance (as we see 
from the Psalter) and attracted the special attention of 
Greek observers (Theophrastus, af. Porph. De Adstin. 
ii. 26). 

For the reconstruction of the post-exilic history of the 
relation of Levites to priests, we are thrown for the 

7. Post-exilic MOSt part on pure conjecture, which, 
development. accordingly, Vogelstein has used with 

conspicuous acuteness. He supposes 
that the period of prosperity enjoyed by the Levites 
under Ezra and Nehemiah was followed by one of 
threatening collapse against which they sought—and with 
success—to defend themselves by alliance with the singers 
and doorkeepers. The excessive pretensions of the 
party thus reinforced, however, led to renewed adversity 
(Nu. 16), after which they were ultimately able, by 
peaceful means (ep the work of the Chronicler), to 


1See Mishna, Ma'ăssër Shéni, 5 15, and the Yerusalem 
Gemara (3259 of Schwab’s translation); Vesamath f. 86a, 
Kethiboth, f. 26a; Sötãä,9 10, Carpzov, Apparatus hist.-crtt., 
1748, p. 624; and Hottinger, De Decimis Yud., 1713, 68917; 
cp v. Hoonacker, 60 f. 400 f., who, on the authority of some 
paes in the Talmud, considers the Levites’ tithe to have 
een exacted as early as in Ezra’s time. 
2 [If the text is correct; on this, see OBED-EDom: cp also 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [v.] end.] 
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establish a tolerable modus vivendi. Vogelstein’s attempt 
is to be accepted at least to this extent: it has con- 
clusively shown that the post-exilic history of the Levites 
did not proceed in a straight line, either upwards or— 
as Van Hoonacker has tried to make out—downwards, 


The Levites appear, it is true, to have sunk to a position of 
complete insignificance at the close of the history, that is to say 
at the close of the OT period; to this Van Hoonacker has very 
appropriately called attention. In the NT they are mentioned 
only in Lk, 10 32 Jn. 1 19 and Acts 4+ 36. If, on the other hand, 
their position in Ezra-Nehemiah is only relatively a favourable 
one, that is far from justifying Hoonacker’s conclusion that 
Chronicles, in which they are represented as enjoying a 
more favourable position (for the most part comparable to 
that of the priests), must be taken as representing the con- 
ditions of pre-exilic times. Baudissin (Ae/.-gesch. 45) has shown 
that even within the Peay legislation it is possible to trace 
a growing respect for the Levites. In his judgment, accord- 
ingly, we cannot say that in the post-exilic time any con- 
siderable vicissitudes in the condition of the Levites are to 
be observed, and he adds the suggestion, well worthy of 
attention, that this fact, coupled with the ultimate subordina- 
tion of the Levites to the singers and porters, points to the 
conclusion that the Levites strictly so-called were merely an 
artificial creation—a creation of the prophet Ezckiel.! 

Whilst it is not difficult to trace the history of the 

8. Traditional Levites from the time of the blessing 

ie of Moses and Deuteronomy down- 
: wards, the links connecting the 

Secular and a ae eee ane 

riestly tribe priestly tribe with the earlier fortunes 

p * of the tribe of Levi are hardly to be 
determined with any certainty. 

According to the traditional view, the scheme of the 
Levitical legislation, with its double hierarchy of priests 
and Levites, was of Mosaic ordinance. There is too 
much evidence, however, that in the Pentateuch, as we 
possess it, divergent ordinances, dating from very 
different ages, are all carried back by means of a 
legal convention to the time of the wilderness journey 
(cp HEXATEUCH). If, too, the complete hierarchical 
theory as held in post-exilic times was really ancient, 
it is inexplicable that all trace ot it was so com- 
pletely lost in the time of the monarchy, that 
Ezekiel speaks of the degradation of the non-Zadokite 
Levites as a new thing and as a punishinent for 
their share in the sin of the high places, and that no 
clear evidence of the existence of a distinction between 
priests and Levites has been found in any of the 
Hebrew writings that are demonstrably earlier than the 
exile.2 It has indeed been argued that (1) the list of 
Levitical cities in Josh. 21, and (2) the narrative of the 
rebellion of Korah imply that the precepts of the post- 
exilic law were practically already recognized; but (1) 
it is certain that there was no such distribution as that 
spoken of in Josh. 21 at the time of the settlement, 
because many of the cities named.were either not 
oceupied by Israelites till long afterwards, or, if occu- 
pied, were not held by Levites. 

The Levitical cities of Joshua are indeed largely identical with 
ancient holy cities (Hebron, Shechem, Mahanaim, etc.); but in 
ancient Israel a boty city was one which possessed a noted 
sanctuary (often of Canaanite origin), not one the inhabitants 
of which belonged to the holy tribe. These sanctuaries had, of 
course, their local priesthoods, which in the time of the mon- 
archy were all called Levitical; and it is only in this sense, not 
in that of the priestly legislation, that a town like Shechem can 
ever have been Levitical. 

(2) So again, the narrative of Korah has proved on 
critical examination to be of composite origin; the parts 
of it which represent Korah as a common Levite in 
rebellion against the priesthood of Aaron belong to a 
late date, and the original form of the history knows 
nothing of the later hierarchical system (see KORAH ii). 


1 TLZ, 1899, P- 301. 

2 Defenders of the traditional view, the latest being Van 
Hoonacker, 92 f., have sought such evidence in 1 K. 54. 
There are many indications, however, that the text of this 
part of Kings has undergone considerable editing at a pretty 
late date. The LXX translators, @BL, did not read the clause 
which speaks of ‘ priests and Levites,’ and the Chronicler read 
‘the Levite priests’ (but @ oi tepets xal of Aevetrac)—the phrase 
characteristic of the deuteronomic identification of priestly and 
Levitical ministry. 
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It has thus become impossible to entertain the idea of 
carrying back the distinction of Levites and Aaronites 
9. Airit $ the later sense to an early o 
theory. Ve cannot use the priestly parts o 
the Pentateuch and Joshua as a source 
for the earliest history. It is probable, however (note 
the case of Micah’s Levite in Judg. 17 /-),t that the kin 
of Moses had a certain hereditary prerogative in connec- 
tion with the worship of Yahwè (cp Dt. 108). In the 
earliest times the rttual of Yahwe's sanctuary had not 
attained such a development as to occupy a whole tribe; 
but if, as appears probable, the mass of the tribe of 
Levi was almost annihilated at an early date, the 
name of Levite might very well continue to be known 
only in connection with those of the tribe who traced 
kin with Moses or remained by the sanctuary. Cp 
MosEs, § 5. ‘The multiplication of Hebrew holy 
places was effected partly by syncretism with the 
Canaanites, partly in other ways that had nothing to 
do with a central sanctuary, and so arose a variety of 
priestly guilds which certainly cannot have been all of 
Levitical descent. 

It is possible, perhaps, that in some cases where Canaan- 
ite sanctuaries were taken over by the Israelites certain 
Canaanite priestly families may have contrived to retain 
possession of the priestly office. Whether even Zadok himself, 
the ancestor of the Jerusalem priesthood, was of Levitical origin 
must remain an open question, the answer of Chronicles not 
being trustworthy enough to be decisive (see ZADOK, 1). 

As the nation was consolidated and a uniform system 
of sacred law (referred to Moses as its originator) came 
to be administered all over the land, in the hands 
of the ministers of the greater sanctuaries, the various 
guilds may have been drawn together and have aimed 
at forming such a united body as we find described in 
Dt. 33.7 ‘This unity would find a natural expression in 
the extension of the name of Levites to all priesthoods 
recognized by the State—in Ex. 414 ‘ Levite’ is simply 
equivalent to a professional designation. If this was 
the course of things we can hardly suppose that the 
term came into large use till the Israelites were con- 
solidated under the monarchy, and in fact the integrity 
of the text in 15. G15, 25. 15 24, as well as in 1 K. 8 4, is 
open to question (cp ARK). Down to the time of 
David and Jeroboam, as appears from the cases of 
Samuel, Zadok, Eleazer (r S. 71), as well as from 1 K. 
12 31, the priesthood was not essentially hereditary; 
but, like all occupations that required traditional 
knowledge, it must have tended to become so more and 
more, and thus all priests would appear as Levites by 
adoption if not by descent. 

Thus also, doubtless, the great number of the priests at Nob, 
who are reckoned as of the family of Ahimelech, but can hardly 
all of them have been personally related to him, is to be taken 
as evidence of the effort to maintain the fiction of a priestly 
family as deriving its coherence from common descent. The 
interesting parallel case of the Rechabites shows us how easy 
to the thinking of those carly times was the transition from the 
idea of official relationship to that of relationship by blood. 

Wellhausen (Prol. (5), 139 f.) has argued from Dt. 
339 that the northern priesthood was not an hereditary 
guild, but involved the surrender of all family con- 
nection; the words, however, are more naturally 
understood as praise of the judicial impartiality which 
refused to be influenced by family ties. Our data 
are too scanty to clear up the details of this interesting 
piece of history; but it can hardly be doubted that the 
development of a consolidated and hereditary priestly 
corporation in all the sanctuaries was closely bound up 
with the unification of the state and the absorption of 
tribal organisation in the monarchy. The reaction of 


1 Sec Mican, 2. Add also that of the family of Eli, ı S. 
227 f; cp ELi, JERAUMEEL, § 3 (end). 

? Cp Ex. 3225-29,a related passage, doubtless secondary, 
which reads like a commentary to Dt. 339. In it the choice of 
Levi to the priesthood is carried back to a reminiscence of a 
(possibly historical) action of vigorous faith on the part of the 
fellow-tribesmen of Moses [cp MassaH AND MeRIBAH]. 

3 Cp Benzinger, /7A 409. 
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tribal feeling against the central Government, of which 
there are many traces in the history of Ephraim, has 
perhaps its counterpart in the opposition to the unified 
priesthood which is alluded to in Dt. 33 11.1 

‘There have been many attempts on the part of recent 
writers from the time of Vatke downwards to deny that 
Levi was one of the original tribes of Israel; but they 
all break down before the testimony of Gen. 49. And 
with them break down the attempts at an appellative 
interpretation of the name Levi. See LEVI, and cp 
Kuenen's refutation of the theory of Land, 7Zheo/. 
Tijdschr. 5, 1872, pp. 628-670: De Stam Levi, and 
Kautzsch, Theol. Stud, u. Arit. 1890, p. 771 J. 

Graf, ‘ Zur Geschichte des Stammes Levi, in Merx’s Archiv, 


1 (1869) 68-106; 208-236: Stade, GV t 152 l; See further the 
literature cited under PRIESTS. V. R. S.—A. B. 


LEVITICAL CITIES. Sce LEVITES, $$ 6, 8. 
LEVITICUS. 


Other remains of H (§ 24). 
Sources of H (§ 25). 
Characıerisiics of H (§ 26). 
Unity of redaction (§ 27). 
H’s relation to Dt. Ezek. P 

(§§ 28-30). 

12). Chap. 27 (§ 31). 

Chaps. 17-26; Contents; H (§§ Composition of Leviticus (§ 32). 


13-23). Bibliography (§ 33). 

The name comes through the Latin Leviticus (sc. 
liber) from the title in the Greek Bible, (to) Aey[e]i- 

C: 2: V1 

1. Name and | “ON (s BiBAION), = Levitical 
contani book ’—z.e., the part of the Pentateuch 

* treating of the functions of the Levites. 

‘Levitical’ is here equivalent to ‘sacerdotal,’—of the 
Levites in the narrower sense the book has nothing to 
say—and the name thus corresponds to the Hebrew 
torath kohdnim (3332 Pw), ‘the priests’ law,’ in the 
Talmud and Massorah.3 In Jewish writings the book 
is more frequently cited by its first word, Hayryikra 

; 4 
(S70). 

The contents of the book are almost exclusively 
legislative; 8, 9, 10 in part, and 24 10 7, though narrative 
in form, are to be regarded as precedents to which the 
ritual practice is to conform or on which the rule is 
founded. In the chronology of the Pentateuch the laws 
were revealed to Moses and the events narrated occurred 
at Sinai in the first month of the second vear ot the 
exodus (between the first of the first month, Ex. 40 2 17, 
and the first of the second month, Nu. 11); in Lev. 
itself there are no dates, 

The book begins with the ritual for the several species of 
sacrifice, and defines cases in which certain sacrifices are 
prescribed (t-7); then follow: the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons; the punishment of Nadab and Abihu for a violation 
of ritual, with some consequent regulations (5-10); definition of 
various kinds and causes of uncleanness (11-15); ritual for ihe 
Day of Atonement (tü); a collection of laws of more varied 
character, religious, moral, and ceremonial, closing with a 
hortatory address (17-26; see § 14); provisions for the commu- 
tation of vows and tithes (27). For more detailed analysis, see 
Driver, /utrod.(®), 42 7.; Kalisch, Leviticus, 112 f. 

The immediate continuation of JE in Ex. 32-34 is 
found in Nu. 10 29-12,5 nor are any displaced fragments 
o Sou ak of JE found in Leviticus. The book 

i * belongs as a whole to the priestly stratum 
of the Hexateuch. It is not, however, a unit. Chaps, 
17-26 come from an originally independent body of 
laws having a very distinct character of its own; they 


Name and contents (§ 1). 
Sources (§§ 2, 25). 

P in Lev, 5-10 (§ 3). 

Chaps. 1-7 (§§ 4-6). 

Chaps, 1t-1> (§§ 7-12). 

Chap. 16: Day of Atonement 


1 The attempt which has repeatedly been made to attach this 
verse to the blessing of Judah may safely be regarded as un- 
justified (cp Bertholet ad /oc.). 

2 Philo, Leg. Adleg. 2, § 26; Quis rer. div. heres, § 51; cp 
ev Aevitixyn BiBAw, De plant. Noe, § 6. See Ryle, Philo and 
Holy Scripture, 22 f. 

z seg Mënächöth, 43, Niddishin, 33a; Massorah Magna, 
1K. 1! 1, €t. 

4 Origen in Euseb. HE 625; Jerome, Prol. Gal. See 
GENESIS, § r. 

5 See EXODUS, § 3, vii, NUMBERS, § 2. 
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have been redacted—probably by more than one hand 
—in the spirit of the priestly scribes, but not wholly 
conformed to P, much less made an integral part of it.2 
Nor is the remainder homogeneous: 8-10 belong to 
the history of the sacred institutions;? 8 is the 
fulfilment of the command to Moses in Ex. 40 12-14, and 
should immediately follow Ex, 40 17-38, from which it is 
now separated by the collection of sacrificial laws in 
Lev. 1-7; 16 is in like manner separated from its 
antecedents in 10 by the laws on uncleanness and 
purification in 11-15. Neither of these groups of laws 
is—even artificially—connected with the narrative; 
both give internal evidence of compilation from in- 
dependent collections of ¢oro¢h and of extensive and 
repeated supplementation and redaction. The critical 
problems in Leviticus are, therefore, not less difficult 
nor less important than those presented by other books 
of the Hexateuch. 

We may best begin our investigation with 8-10. In 
Ex. 40 Moses is bidden to set up and dedicate the 

; Tabernacle (1-11) and to consecrate Aaron 

3. aT and his sons to the priesthood (12-15). 

; The execution of the former part of this 
command is related in Ix. 40 17-38; of the latter in 
Lev. 8 It can scarcely be doubted that the author 
of Ex. 401777. meant Lev. 8 to follow immediately, 
and, consequently, that Lev. 1-7, which now interrupt 
this connection, were inserted here by a subsequent 
redactor. Lev. 8 describes the performance of the rites 
for the consecration and installation of priests prescribed 
in Ex. 29 1-35, and is related to that chapter exactly as 
Ex. 35 f. to 2577. Ex. 357%. have been found, how- 
ever, to be a later expansion of the—probably very 
brief—account of the execution of the directions given 
to Moses in 25 7.3 It follows that Lev. 8, also, belongs 
to the secondary stratum, and this inference is con- 
firmed by internal evidence; 4 but, since Lev. 8 knows 
only one altar, it seems to represent one of the earlier 
stages in the formation of this stratum. Vv. 106 11 and 
30 are perhaps later glosses. 

Chap. 9, the inaugural sacrifices, is the original 
sequel of Ex, 25-29 in the history of Israel’s sacred 
institutions. It was probably separated from those 
chapters only by a short statement that, after receiving 
these instructions (and the tables of the testimony), 
Moses descended from the mount and did as Yahwé 
had bidden him; this was superseded by the elaborate 
secondary narrative in Ex. 3540 Lev. 8.6 The hand 
of a redactor may be recognised in v. ı (‘the eighth 
day,’ ‘the elders of Israel’) and in the last verses (23 f) ; 
some minor glosses may also be suspected. 

The death of Nadab and Abihu, 10 t-s, is the con- 
tinuation of 9 and from the same source. The in- 
junction forbidding Aaron and his surviving sons to 
defile themselves by mourning (6 /) is appropriately 
introduced in this place, and such a prohibition may 
have originally stood here; but the present form of the 
verses is late (cp 21 10-12). Verses 8 f. (cp Ezek. 44 21) 
and 10 ff (cp 11 47 20 25 Ezek. 44 23 f) have no con- 
nection with their present surroundings; the former 
would properly have its place in 21; the latter is a 
fragment, the beginning of whieh has been lost. Verses 
12-15 are a supplement to 917@ 21, and would naturally 
stand after 9 22; 16-20 is a very late passage of midrashic 
character,’ suggested by the conflict between the pro- 
cedure in 915 and the rule in 6 24-30. 

The chapters which precede the above (1-7) contain a 
collection of laws on the subject of sacrifice. 


oh 17-26 (H) see below, §§ 13,7.; on the relation of H to 
» § 30. 

2 See HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 9. 

3 See Exovnus ii., § 5, ii. 

4 Popper, Szftshutte, 94 f. 

5 We. CHC) 144 72: Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 15, 16, 18. 

6 We. CH(2) 146; Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 15, 20. 

T We. CH(?) 149; Kue. Hex. §6,n.21; Dillm. Exod. Levit. (3) 
518; Driver, Jntrod.(®) 45. 
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These comprise: burnt offering (1); meal offering (2); peace 

offering (3); sin offering (4); sin (trespass) offering (5 1-13); 

trespass offering (514-67 [514-26]). Torah 

. 4. Chaps. 1-7: of burnt offering (68-13 |1-6|); meal offering 

Sacrificial (614-18[7-11|); priests’ meal offering (6 19-23 

laws.! [12-16|); sin offering (624-30 |17-23|); tres- 

pass Offering (71-7); certain perquisites of 

the priests (89 /.); peace offering (711-15); prohibition of eat- 

ing fat or blood (7 22-27); the priests’ portion of peace offering 
(7 28-34); subscriptions, 35 /. 37 

In this collection of laws it will be observed that 1-6 7 
[1-5] are addressed to the people; 68 [1]-721 to the 
priests. To this difference in the titles corresponds in 
general the character of the laws: 1-67 [1-5] prescribe 
what sacrifices and offerings the Israelite may bring, or 
under certain circumstances must bring; 68/7 [x1 7] 
deal with the same classes of sacrifice, but with more 
reference to the priests’ functions and perquisites, Chaps. 
1-7 are not, however, a unitary code of sacrificial laws 
in two parts containing directions for the worshippers 
and the priests respectively. The different order of the 
laws (the peace offering in the first part precedes, in 
the second follows, the sin and trespass offering), con- 
sistent differences in formulation (note in the second 
‘This is the law of,’ etc.), and, finally, the subscription, 
737, which belongs to the second part only, show that 
68 [1]-7 2x formed a collection by themselves. 

Further examination shows that neither part of 1-7 is 
entirely homogeneous. Chaps. 1 (burnt offerings) and 

3 (peace offerings) are substantially 
5. Chap. 1-67. intact, and are good examples of 
relatively old sacrificial Zoro¢n. 

Slight changes have been made to adjust the laws to the 
historical theory of P: for ‘the priest,’ which seems to have been 
originally used throughout (cp 1 9 12/715 173 11 16), the redactor 
has sometimes substituted ‘ the sons of Aaron’ (35 8), more fre- 
quently ‘ Aaron’s sons, the priests’ (15811 82; cp 17); the 
reference to the ‘ tent of meeting’ (135 32813) is also editorial, 
114-17 is a supplement (cp 2). 

Chap. 21-3 (meal offering) has some resemblance to 
1 3, but is at least out of place where it stands—3 should 
immediately follow 1 (cp l2f 31); the rest of the 
chapter is differently formulated (2nd sing.; note also 
‘Aaron and his sons’) and must be ascribed to a 
different hand. 

Chap. 4 (sin offering),? with its seale of victims and 
rites graduated aceording to the rank of the offerer, 
belougs to a class of laws which seems to be the product 
of artificial elaboration in priestly schools rather than 
to represent the natural development of the ceremonial. 
The altar of incense (7, cp 18) is a late addition to 
the furniture of the tabernacle;% the ritual of the high 
priests’ sin offering (3-12) is much more solemn than that 
of Ex. 2910-14 Lev. 9 8-11 (cp also 814-17); the sin 
offering of the congregation, which is elsewhere a goat 
(915 Nu. 1524, and even Lev. 16), is here a bullock; 4 
the same heightening of the propitiatory rites is noticed 
here as in the offering of the high priest. 

Although 5 1-13 has no title, it is not the continuation 
of 4; it knows nothing of the distinction of persons 
which is characteristic of 4, and differs both in formula- 
tion and in terminology—the very precise author of 4 
would not have spoken of the victim as an asam (56 f; 
cp 14 f.). The same reasons prevent us from regarding 
51-13 as an appendix to 4 by a still later hand.6 In 
51-6 much difficulty is created by the apparent con- 
fusion of Aatfath and asam (‘sin offering’ and ‘trespass 
offering '), two species of sacrifice which are elsewhere 
quite distinct.6 The verses seem also not to be a unit; 
2 f. is not an analogous case to 1 4, with which 5 f. are 


1 See Bertheau, Szeben Gruppen, etc.,145,7.; Merx, ZIVT 
G 41-84 164-181 (1863); Kuenen, 72.7 4 492,7.(1870) ; Hoffmann, 
Abhandlungen, 184 7. (from ATFGL, 1874). 

2See We. CH) 138 f; Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 17; Dr. 
Introd (8) 43. 

3 See Exonus, § 5, i., Law LiTERATURR, § 21 4. 

4 On the relation of Lev. 4to Nu. 15 22 f., see NUMBERS, § 19. 

5 Kue. Hex. § 6,n.17a. We. now (CH) 3357) regards 
451-13 14 7 as independent products of the same school. 

6 See SACRIFICE, § 27 /. 
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connected. Verses: 4 5/. are in matter and form cog- 
nate to r5 f. 6 2-7 [5 21-26]. 

The most probable explanation is that in 51 f. a law pre- 
scribing a ‘ trespass offering’ has been altered so as to require a 
‘sin offering’ (54). The insertion of 2/ is more difficult to 
account for; for these defilements no sacrifice is elsewhere pre- 
scribed (see 1124 Z. 155 7. etc. Nu. 1911). If 2/7. are 
derived from an old ¢6ra/, it must be supposed that a specific 
case, like that in Nu. 612 or in Lev. T 20 f., was originally con- 
templated.? 

The mitigations in 5 7-10, rr-r3 are later, and perhaps 
successive, additions (cp 1 14-17). The laws in 5157 
62-7 [522-26] are from a group defining the cases in 
which a ‘trespass offering’ is required (cp 51 4-6), and 
make clear the true character of this sacrifice; if 17-19 
is of the same origin, the general phrases of 17a (cp 
42 13 22 27) have probably supplanted a more specific 
‘trespass.’ 

These laws, though probably introduced here at a 
comparatively late stage in the redaction and not witb- 
out some alteration, are substantially genuine priestly 
toroth ; certain resemblances, especially in 6 2-7 [5 22-26], 
to H in Lev. 17-26 point to proximity, if not to identity 
of origin (see below, § 25). 

Chaps. 68 [1]-7 21 contain a series of rules, chiefly for 
the guidance of the priests, and, in the introductions 
6. Chaps. 63-72 prefixed by the redactor (687 [1/7] 24 f. 

[x7 /]), addressed to ‘Aaron and his 
sons. Each paragraph begins, ‘This is the ¢07ah of’ 
[the burnt offering, ctc.); and the resumptive sub- 
scription, 7 37, is in corresponding form. 

Here, as in I 3, ‘ Aaron and his sons’ or ‘ the sons of Aaron ` 
has sometimes been substituted in the text for the original ‘ the 


priest’; ‘the court of the ient of meeting’ (616 26 [9 19]) is 
editorial, as in 1 35 etc., and other glosses may be noted, 


especially in 6 17 /. [10 /.]. 

The rule for the priests’ meal offering, 6 20-23 [13-16], 
has a different superscription, and is clearly secondary ; 
the exegetical difficulties are due to subsequent glosses; 
6 30 [23] depends upon 4 (cp 10 16-20) ; 7 8-10, perquisites 
of the officiating priest (cp 29-34), are introduced here 
in connection with 7; ro is perhaps later than 9g, as the 
offering of uncooked flour is later than that of bread and 
cakes. 

The priestly ¢orot# in these chapters, also, are rela- 
tively old,? and there is no reason to doubt that they 
represent actual practice; they have been preserved with 
little material change.4 

Chap. 7 22-27, prohibition to the Israelites (2nd pl.) to 
eat the fat of sacrifices and the blood of animals (cp 3 164 
17 17 10-14), stands not inappropriately after 11-21, 
but is not from the same source. Substantially the 
same thing may be said of 28-34, which, again, are 
formulated differently from 22-27, A later hand may 
be recognised in 32 (2nd pl.), which is a doublet to 33; 
34 (īst sing.) is added by the redactor; 35 £ (cp Nu. 
18 8) is the subscription to an enumeration of the priests’ 
dues (354 doublet to 362), and undoubtedly late; observe 
the anointing of all the priests, 36a (see EXODUS ii., 
§ 5, 1.); 37 is the original subscription to the ¢ord¢h in 
68 [x]-72: (the ‘installation’ is a gloss referring to 
G r9-23 [12-16]) ; 38 is added by a redactor. 

Chaps. 11-15 are naturally connected by their 
dealing with the subject of cleanness and uncleanness 

a), and by certain phraseological 
7. Chaps.11-15: Heanor aes (5). i 


Clean and (a) The chapters deal with: clean and 
unclean.’ unclean animals— z.e., kinds allowed or for- 
bidden for food (11 1-23); defilement by con- 

tact with unclean animals, alive or dead, and the necessary 
purifications (24-38); defilement by contact with the carcasses of 


t The latter is the Jewish explanation; SAžĒř'öth, 14 a b. 

2 On the relation of these chapters to 1-67 1) see above, § 4. 

3 Chap. 69 [2] has been understood to speak of the daily even- 
ing burnt offering. and it is hence inferred that the rule is very 
late (after Ezra); but the text—which is manifestly corrupt— 
does not warrant so large a conclusion. 

4 In addition to the verses mentioned above, 7 12 may reason- 
ably be suspected. 

5 Bertheau, Steben Gruppen, etc., 169 f. 
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clean animals (39,/.); unclean reptiles and vermin (41-44); sub- 
scriptions (44. /. 46/.). Uncleanness and purification after child- 
bare (12). Skin diseases; discrimination of‘ unclean’ kinds from 
innocent eruptions; precautions to be taken in suspected cases; 
the isolation of the ‘ leper’ (13 1-46): similar appearances in cloth 
and leather (47-59); purification of the leper, offerings (14 1-32) ; 
*leprous’ spots on the walls of houses and their treatment (33-53): 
general subscription (54-57). Uncleanness from sexual secrelions 
and discharges ın health and disease, in man (16 1-18) and woman 
(19-31); general subscription (32 /.). 

(6) A unity of redaction is indicated also by the recurrence of 
the phrase, ‘ This is the tara of,’ etc., in the subscriptions (11 46 
127 13 59 14.32 54 5715324; cp Nu. 529); in 142 the words 
appear in a title, as they do repeatedly in 08 [r]-7 21 (see above, 
§ 6). 
The distinctions embodied in these laws originate in 
a low stage of culture and are there of fundamental 
importance.! A high degree of elaboration, even of a 
kind which appears to us artificial, is not of itself proof 
of late development; savage taboos frequently form a 
most complicated system, We have no reason to doubt 
that the foroth in Lev. 11-15 are based upon ancient 
Israelite, and even prehistoric, custom. As they lie 
before us, however, the chapters give evidence of having 
been formulated in different schools, and of repeated 
literary supplementation and redaction. 

The close of chap. 11 (45, cp 44a) exhibits the 
characteristic phraseology and motive of H (‘I am 
Yahweé, ‘ye shall be holy for I am 


a holy');? the ¢oroth, especially in 24-8 

PETRE Da" 20 f.* 41 fa are similar to many 
animals. 7)" r N 

* which are embodied in H (see, e.g., Lev. 

18). ltis inferred with much probability that the food 


laws in Lev. [1 were included in the ‘holiness’ code; 3 
Lev. 2025 implies that H contained such rules. Laws 
on the same subject in closely similar form are found in 
Dt. 14,4 probably taken from the same priestly collection 
from which H derived them.5 The food laws of H have 
been preserved, however, only with many additions and 
alterations; 111 2@ 8 r0@B8 4 rx (except WINN ND), r2 13-19 
in their present form, and much in 20-23 41-42 and 46 f., 
are to be ascribed to successive, and in part very late, 
redactors. Laws on a different subject—viz., defilement 
by contact with unclean animals (24-38) or the carcasses 
of clean animals (39 /.)—have also been introduced,® 
and these again are apparently not all of the same age; 
32-38, in particular, seems to be more recent than the 
rest, 
The rules defining uncleanness after the birth of a 
male (12 24-4) or female (s5) child, and the requisite purifi- 
_ cations in the two cases respectively (6-8), 
prin aren ; are formulated in the same way as the 
* rules in chap. 15 (cp 15 28 16 1g 25), with 
which chapter they are closely connected by their subject; 
122 fixes the duration of uncleanness by a reference to 
15rg. There can be little doubt that 12 1-7 originally 
stood after 1530; what led the redactor to transpose the 
chapter it is difficult to imagine. The title (x 2@) 
is editorial; ‘the door of the tent of meeting' (6, 
contrast ‘the sanctuary,’ 4) is also secondary; 8, 
which follows the subscription, like the corresponding 
mitigations in other cases, is a later modification of 
the law. 
The marks by which the priest is to distinguish the 
skin diseases which render the subject unclean, from 
_Innocent eruptions (132-44) are care- 
10. ete fully defined, and are manifestly the 
; result of close observation.8 The sub- 
ject was an important part of the /drahk of the priests 
(Dt. 248), and one which from its nature is likely to 


1 See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 

2 See below, § 26. 

3 Horst, Lev. xvit-xavt. u. Hezektel, 34; Wurster, ZA TW 
4123 /. (1884); Kue. Hex. § 15, n. 5; Dr. Zntrod.(8) 59; cp also 
Dillmann. 

4 See the comparative table in Dr. Deut. 157 f. 

5 See DEUTERONOMY, § 10. 

6 Kayser, Vorexilisches Buch, 180 f.; Kalisch, 2 124 J. 

1 Cp Family, §§ 9 7. 

8 Some scholars have thought that 18 f are in great part from 
H; see below, § 24. 
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have been relatively early fixed in writing; the minute 
discrimination of symptoms is not to be taken as evi- 
dence of recent origin, whilst the rites of purification in 
142-84 are of a strikingly primitive character! The 
chapters are not, however, entirely of the same age. 
The original law contained only 13 2-46a 14 2-8aa, with 
the subscription 14574. The ritual of purification in 
14 10-20 is obviously a later substitute for 2-82. 

In 8a the leper is already clean, in 10 he is still to be cleansed 
(cp 206); the connection in 84 (9) is manifestly artificial. The 
ceremonies in ro #7. are patterned after the consecration of 
priests in Lev. 5 (cp 14 14-18 with 523 30 Ex. 29 20/); the 
extravagant number of sacrifices, the exact prescription of the 
quantity of flour, etc., are other marks of late date and probably 
of the factitious character of the whole law (see above, on chap. 


+ [$ 5). 

The reduction of the number and costliness of the 
victims in the case of the poor (1421-31), with its inde- 
pendent subscription (32), is presumably still more 
recent. The purification of the leper (14 2-8) is separated 
from the law for his seclusion (13 45 £) by a passage of 
some length on spots of mould in stuffs and leather 
(13 47-58) having its own subsciiption (59), which would 
stand more properly in connection with the rules con- 
cerning patches of mould on the walls of houses 
(14 33-53). The association of these fungus growths 
with eruptive skin diseases (‘leprosy’) is not unnatural, 
and would lead to similar regulations for inspection by 
a priest, and for the destruction or purification of the 
materials affected. Chap. 13 47-59 closely follows the 
formulation of 132f,, and may be a comparatively 
early supplement to the law on ‘leprosy,’ if not of 
approximately the same age. Chap. 14 33-53 is not im- 
probably younger. 

The introduction (34), with its reference to the future settle- 
ment in Canaan, is unlike that of any other of the laws in this 
group;? and the adaptation of the ritual for the purification of 
the leper to the cleansing of the house (49-53) seems artificial ; 
these verses may, however, be a still later addition, since in 48 
the house is already pronounced clean (cp 18 58, where no 
further ceremony is prescribed). The subscription, 54-57, has 
been expanded in successive stages. 

In chap. 15 a basis of old ¢orak in characteristic 
formulation is recognisable, most readily at the begin- 
11. Chap. 15: ning and the end of the several para- 

Les graphs; this basis seems to have been 
enlarged, especially by the multiplica- 
tion of cases of derivative pollution, and some of these 
additions seem to be very late. It is not possible, 
however, to discriminate sharply between the original 
rules and the subsequent accretions. Verse 3r, seem- 
ingly addressed to the priests (read ‘warn’ [on army] 
for ‘ separate’), is an appropriate close to a collection 
of laws on various forms of uncleanness, and does not 
suggest the priestly editor; the subscription, 32-34, has 
grown by repeated glosses, 324 only is by the first hand. 

The beginning of chap. 16 is connected with 101-5 
not only by v. 1 (Rp) but also by its contents. Nadab 
12. Chap. 16: and Abihu lost their lives by presumptu- 

Day of ously intruding into the presence of 
Atonement.3 Yahwè carrying unhallowed fire (cp 
1612 f.) in their censers; the fate of 
these priests is the occasion of a revelation setting forth 
the rites with which Aaron may enter the sanctnary 
without incurring the like destruction.4 In the history 
of the sacred institutions, 162/. must, therefore, have 
immediately followed the death of Nadab and Abihu in 
10:17. Not all of 16, however, is from this source; in 
2-28 a singular piacular ritual, including the bringing 
of the blood of the victim into the inner sanctuary and 


" See WRS Rel. Sent. (2) 447, cp 422,428 n.; Wellh. Hezd.(1) 
156. 

2 Frequent in H; see § 26. 

S See Reuss, Gesch. d. AT’s, § 387; Kue. Hex. § 15, n. 32: 
Dillm. Zrod, Levit), 571 7.; Che. ZA TW 15 153 77. (1895); 
Now. Hebr. Arch, 2187 7. On the analysis: Oort. 72.7 
10142 7. (1877) ; Stade, G2 258n.; Benzinger, ZA TIV 9 65 f. 
(1889); Addis, Hex. 2330; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hex. 2164 7. See also ATONEMENT, DAY OF. 

4 Note the absence of the incense altar. 
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the sending away into the wilderness of a scape-goat 
laden with the sins of the people (see AZAZEL), has been 
united with the prescriptions for Aaron's entering the 
holy place; in 29-344 is ordained an annual general 
fast day (cp 23 26-32), ou which the priest performs 
rites—not further specified—for the purification of the 
people and the sanctuary (cp Ezek. 451820). Ben- 
zinger, in his analysis of the chapter,! ascribes the last- 
named Jaw to the author of 2-4 6 12/4; it stood in 
close connection with 9. The elaborate expiatory 
ceremonies in 16 5 7-1014-28 represent a much later 
development (ATONEMENT, DAY OF, § 2); the fusion 
of the two elements had its basis in the praxis itself; the 
younger ritual probably never had an independent 
literary existence (ZA TW 988 f). 

As regards the last point, various indications in the text (e g., 
the repetition of 6 in 11) seem to point to the union of two 
written sources by a redactor, whilst the complex ritual itself, 
with its repeated entrances and exits,? is explained more easily 
as the result of such a combination than as an evolution in 
praxis. It is comparatively easy to separate the expiatory cere- 
monies of the Day of Atonement (disregarding some minor 
glosses—5a@B 7-r0 15a68 16a 18-22a 26-29a*). 

The introduction, which doubtless directed that these 
rites should be performed annually on a certain day, is 
missing; remnants of it may perhaps be preserved in 
290-342, which verses are not an old law of P (Ben- 
zinger), but give evidence of contamination from Lev. 
23 26-32, and of various glosses, It is more difficult to 
determine just what was contained in the original direc- 
tions for Aaron’s entrance into the holy place; for in 
converting this act into a periodical ceremony and incor- 
porating it in the ritual of the Day of Atonement the 
redactor has made much greater changes in this part of 
his material. The essential features appear to be: the 
ablution, the vestments (4), the sacrifice of a young 
bullock as a sin offering (6), the incense burnt in a 
censer on coals taken from the altar (12-14); a more 
detailed restoration cannot be attempted here. 

Chap. 26 3-45 is a solemn address of Yahweé (1 pers.) 
to the Israelites (pl.), setting before them the blessings 
13. Chap. 17-26: he will bestow upon them if they walk 

The Holiness 3” his statutes and observe his com- 

k3 mandments, and the calamities with 

Law-Book.” Which he will visit them if they will 
not hearken unto him and keep these commandments. 
Even apart from the subscription (46)— ‘these are the 
statutes and the judgments and the laws (Auhhim, miš- 
patim, toroth) which Yahwé made between him and the 
Israelites at Mt. Sinai through Moses '—the character of 
the discourse and its resemblance to Dt. 28 conclusively 
prove that Lev. 26 originally stood at the end of a body 
of legislation. The distinctive motives and phraseology 
of 26 recur in the preceding chapters in numerous 
exhortations to observe the statutes and judgments 
therein contained (cp 18 1-5 24-30 19 2 36% 37 20 7 f 22-26 
22 31-33) ; briefer words of similar tenor are interspersed 
in other places; note also the occurrence of the char- 
acteristic phrase, ‘I am Yahwè’ (with various comple- 
ments), throughout these chapters from 18 2 to 26 45. 

It is plain, therefore, that 18-25, or at least consider- 
able parts of these chapters, come from the law-book of 
which 26 is the conclusion. From the prominence 
given in it to the motive of holiness, this book has been 
called the Holiness Law; 4 it is usually designated by 
the symbol H.5 The characteristic formulas of H 
appear first in the introduction to 18 (20-5), and earlier 
critics regarded this as the beginning of the extracts 
from that book.6 More recent scholars are generally of 
the opinion that 17 is derived from the same source, 7 


1 ZATW 965 f. (1889); see ATONEMENT, Davy OF, § r. 

2 See ATONEMENT, Dav OF, § 7. 

3 For literature see below, § 33. A g 

4 See 192 20726 218etc. The name was given by Klost. 
ZLT 38 416 (1877)=Pentateuch, 385. 

5 Kuenen employs Py, others Pu. 

6 So Ewald, Néldeke, Schrader, Graf, Colenso, Klostermann. 

1 So Knobel; Kayser, Vorextltsches Buch, 176., cp 64/ ; 
Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 27; Wellh. CH(2) 151 7; Horst, Lev. rez. 
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A reading of Lev. 17-25 discloses a twofold aspect: 
on the one hand unmistakable affinity, in parts, to the 
priestly legislation; on the other hand, much that is 
at variance with the usual manner of that legislation, or 
lies outside the circle of its predominant interests. Both 
in contents and in form 19, for example, resembles Ex. 
20-23 and Dt. (cp especially Dt. 23 72) much more 
closely than P; the hortatory setting of the laws and the 
emphasis on the motives to obedience, not only in 26 
but also in the preceding chapters, has no parallel in 
P, in which the divine imperative is its own all-sufficient 
motive; the phraseology of H is peculiar, and strikingly 
different from that of P;2 finally, there are actual con- 
fliets between the laws in H and those of P, particularly 
in regard to the feasts.2 The priestly element appears 
in many cases to be superimposed, or to supplement the 
other. The hypothesis which first suggested itself was, 
therefore, that older laws were revised and incorporated 
by P,3 sometimes, as in 18-20, in large masses having 
a coherence of their own; the hypothesis was subse- 
quently extended to 17-26 (or 18-26) as a whole (see 
below § 30). 

The parznetic framework in which the laws are set 
(see, e g., 18) is of the same character throughout, and 
is somewhat sharply distinguished in style from the laws 
themselves, as the example just cited shows. Hence 
it seems, further, that the author of the collection H, 
whom we may designate as Ru, embodied in his work, 
without radical change, older titles of fora whieh had 
already acquired a fixed formulation. A comparison of 
18 20, on the same subject, is peculiarly instructive in 
this regard. The result of this preliminary examination 
is, therefore, that in Lev. 17-26 we have a collection of 
laws, not all of the same origin, which have been sub- 
jected to at least two successive redactions, first by Ru, 
and second by Rv. 4 


The subjects dealt with in Lev. 17-26 are the following:-— 
domestic animals slaughtered to be offered to Yahwé ; blood 
not to be eaten (1%); incest defined and 
14. Contents of prohibited (t>); various short command- 
chaps. 17-26. ments, chiefly moral and social (19); Molech 
, worship; another law against incest (20); 
rules for priests: restrictions on mourning and marriage; priests 
to be physically perfect; regulations concerning the eating of 
consecrated food ; victims to be withour blemish ; other rules 
about victims (21); calendar of sacred seasons (23); the oil 
for the lamps in the tabernacle, and the shew-bread; blasphemy; 
manslaughter and torts (24); Sabbatical year and Jubilee (25) ; 
hortatory discourse (26), 

The order of these chapters is in general a natural 
one; difficulty is made only by the position of 19, by 
the repetition of the same subject in 18 and 20, and by 
24, which in both its parts seems to be foreign to its 
present surroundings. It is clear that Lev. 17-25 do 
not contain a complete law-book, such as H presumably 
was; many topics which would have a necessary place 
in such a code are lacking. ‘These subjects may have 
been omitted by the redactor because they were suffi- 
ciently treated elsewhere, or may have been transposed 
to other connections; some such displaced fragments 
may be recognised in Ex.-Num. (see below, § 24). 

Chap. 17 contains a nucleus of old ¢070/A4 in brief and 
consistent formulation, which has been much expanded 





xxvi. u. Hezekiel; Baentsch, FHetligkeitsgesetz ; Holz.; Dr., 
etc. See below, § 15. 

1 On the vocabulary of H see Dillm. Num. Deut. Fos. 637/:; 
Dr. /ntrod.®) 49 f; Holz. Hex. 411 f., Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, Hex. 1220f. See also Baentsch, Herlig- 
Aettsgesetz, and the works cited in § 29, hi. Q. 

? Chap. 23. The conflict was nonced by George, Feste, 
120 J. (1835) and Hupfeld (1851 7%). 

3‘ Book of Origins’; Ewald. 

* In the following sections Rẹ will be used to designate simply 
the priestly editor or editors of Lev. 17-26, without anticipating 
the question of the relation of this redaction to the composition 
of P or of the Hexateuch, on which see below, 32. 

5 On the arrangement see Horst, 47 7- ‘The attempt has 
been made in H also (see Exonus ii., § 4, iil. end) to show that the 
laws were originally grouped in decads. So Berthean, Sreden 
asa etc. ; and Paton in a series of articles in JBZ (see 

33» 22. 
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and altered by later hands. A considerable part of 
_ this expansion is plainly the work of 
ae eee: Re (¢.2., 11 f. 14); but there is a lower 

A & 1 : stratum of editor’s work which is re- 

a ae cognised as Ru (¢g., saad 7a 106). 
The most interesting case of this double redaction is 
found in 3-7. 

The original law seems to have run: ‘ Any Israelite who 
slaughters a bullock ora sheep or a goat and does not bring 
it into the presence of Yahwé, blood shall be imputed to that 
person’ (¢.¢., he shall be regarded as having eaten flesh with 
the blood ; cp 1S. 14 32-34); a redactor introduced the words 
‘the dwelling of’ (s2tskan) before ‘ Yahwé’;? the references 
to the camp and ‘ the door of the tent of meeting’ are additions 
of Rp, adapting the situation to P's tabernacle ; similar addi- 
lions are ‘to offer it as an offering to Yahwé,’ and ‘he has 
shed blood ; that person shall be cut off from his people’ (4); 
cp the variations of Sam, and G, as indications of continued and 
late manipulation of the text. Verse 8/ may be a fragment 
ofa law, corresponding to Ex. 22 20 { 19], sacrifice shall be offered 
to Yahwé only; gis Rp. With 15 4 cp t1 40 and 22 8 (Ezek. 
4431); for a stricter rule see Ex. 2231 Dt. l42r. .- 

Chap. 18 contains laws on incest and some kindred 
subjects (6-23), preceded by an introduction (24-5), and 

_ concluding with admonitions and warn- 
16. Chap. 18: ings (24-30). ‘This setting is in the 
main the work of Ry. 

Verse 5 isa doublet to 4; 29 is from Rp; 24-28 30, are probably 
amplified by later scribes imitating Ry, or by contamination from 
24) 22-24. Verse 615s the general rule ( perhaps editorial), the cases 
follow in a stereotyped scheme (7-178); 176-24 are differently for- 
mulated, probably a supplement from another collection of tarath 
on the same subject; 21 (Molech) is introduced through a 
merely verbal association by Ry who wrote 21%. A few glosses 
mar the symmetry of 7 f. 

Chap. 19 contains a brief manual of moral instruc- 
tion, perhaps the best representative of the ethics of 

17. Chap ancient Israel, opening and closing with the 
3 *, formulas of Ru (2b 366 37) ; observe also the 
19: Moral ; 
frequent recurrence of the phrase ‘I am 
Yahwé,’” or‘ I am Yahwè your God,’ after 
groups of commandments (3 4 10 12 14 16, etc.). Two 
passages are obviously out of place in this chapter: 5-8, 
by Its subject and formulation is plainly connected 
with 22 29/.; 2o, also, is foreign to the context; 
it has been thought that its appropriate place would be 
after 20 10 (Dillm.), but the case is clearly one of tort, 
and the formulation corresponds rather to 24 15-21 — 
another misplaced fragment; 21 f. is a late addition to 
20 (cp 66). The rest of the chapter is made up of 
old ¢oroth, probably compiled, or at least supplemented, 
from more than one souree, with occasional clauses 
introduced by Ry (gaa 10d 126 186 234a 29 30 [=26 2] 
314 326 33 7), and probably the repeated ‘I am Yahwé’ 
—though in this Ru may have been anticipated by the 
toroth themselves, 

The first group of commandments (3 £) is in some sort 
a counterpart to the first table of the decalogue; 11-18 
similarly remind us of the second table.3 In general 
the chapter is to be compared with Ex. 20 2 f. 22 18-22 28 f. 
23 1-19, and parts of Dt. 22-25, in which many parallels 
will be found. These do not justify us, however, in 
regarding Lev. 19 as based upon the Decalogue, the 
Covenant Book, and Deuteronomy; ‘actual coincidences 
in formulation or in order are singularly few, and ap- 
pear to be sometimes the result of textual contamina- 
tion. Rather Lev. 19 is another of the epitomes of 
good morals, of which there were doubtless many in 
ancient Israel. 

The original law against the sacrifice of children in 

j 9 5 ; 
18 Chap. 20: the Molech cult (20 24) has received 
repeated additions, 3 disclosing the hand 
of Ru (additions of Re in 36), 2% a 
gloss, and 4 f a variation on 2% 3 intended to supplant 3. 


1 Kayser, Vorexrilisches Buch, 69 f., PTI 541 P. (1881); 
Wellh. CA(2) 152 7; Horst, Were r Dillm.(5) 584 7; 
Kue. Hex. § 15. n. 5; Baentsch, 137. See below, § 28. 

2 On the question whether this redactor was Ru, see § 28. 

3 Bertheau, Szeben Gruppen, 205; We. CH) 155 f/.3 
Baentsch, 81. 

4 So Kayser, Baentsch, and others. 

5 See MOLEcH. 


Incest. 


precepts. 


Incest, etc. 
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The law against witcheraft (6) seems to have displaced 
the more original ‘dra which is preserved in 27. 

Verses 7 f. belong to the parzenetic framework of Ru, 
perhaps only accidentally brought together in subsequent 
redaction; the corresponding close is 22-24. 

Verse 9 has nothing to do with the subject of the following 
laws; it seems rather to be connected with 24 15-22 (cp 209 
with 2415); it is not improbable that 24 15-22, which are 
altogether out of place where they stand, with 20 9 (? 10) 27, and 
perhaps 2, are scattered fragments of a chapter on capital 
offences the greater part of which was omitted by the final 
redactor. 

In 11-21 follow laws against incest, sodomy, and 
commerce with a woman during menstruation, against 
all of which the death penalty is denounced. ‘These 
laws are from a collection independent of 18 (Graf, 
Wellh., Dillm. ete.).1 There has been some contamina- 
tion from 18 (see, e.g., 20 1g), and the clauses prescribing 
the penalty have been glossed and recast. 

22-24 is the work of Ru. Verses 25 f. deal not with the sub- 
ject of 20 but with clean and unclean animals (11), and 254a 26a 
are actually found in 11 43@a 454. It is possible that fragments 
of the missing introduction to 11 are also preserved in 20 25 f., 
and that the latter verses mark the place where 11 once stood in 
H (see § 24). 

Chaps. 21 f. present the same phenomena which 
we have observed in 17 7%; old ¢orvotk concerning the 

19. Chaps. priesthood have been glossed, revised, 
: and supplemented by suceessive editors. 
21 f.: Rules. 
Or orots Some of the glosses were probably made 
p> P * upon the ¢or0th themselves before they 
were incorporated in H; many additions were made by 
Ry or by later editors in imitation of him ; others, 
finally, by Rp and scribes of that school. It is not 
possible in all cases exactly to distinguish these various 
hands; but in considerable part it can be done. 

In ¥1 1-9 the original rules are found in 143 (beginning lost), 
2a (263 have more exact definition), 57@;? Ry m6748:; Rp 
‘ the fire-offerinzs of Yahwé,’ in 6; g is not strictly in place. In 
10-15 the old law is roga (‘the priest who is greater than his 
brethren’), 611 13 14*; Ru 1215; Rpia@fs. In 16-24 part of 
the ¢drah is repeated in slightly variant forms (17 21) with 
glosses by Rp; to the old rule belong, further, 226 23a (also 
glossed by Rp); 184-20 is an (?old) specification of blemishes 
(cp 22 22-24); Ru in 236: 24 (Rp) is a fragment. 

The beginning of 22 1-16 is in disorder: 2aß is Ry, but 
lacking its antecedents, showing traces of more than one hand, 
and separating the first words of 1 (Rp) from their sequel (3); 
4a is the old rule (‘of the seed of Aaron,’ Rp), and fragments of 
a following rule may be recognised in parts of 6/, the rest 
being supplanted by Rp, to whom most of 44-7 are to be 
ascribed; 8 may have been included in H, though it is not in a 
very appropriate place; 9 is Ru, perhaps more than one hand 
(cp 19 30 and 21 8); 10-13 are substantially old ¢670¢2 with some 
glosses; 14 (cp 415) may be a later addition; 15 f. Ru. In 
17-25 the old rules in 184 19 21 have received many glosses 
(Rp), as also the following catalogue of defects (22-24, cp 
21 17-20); 25 is Ry (‘ because their corruption is in them,” Rp). 
Verses 27-30, again, are old laws, followed by the closing ex- 
hortations of Ry (31-33), in which 32 seems to intrude between 
31 and 33. 

Chap. 23 contains the annual round of sacred seasons, 
derived in part from a priestly ealendar, in part from 

Pak for i i 

20. Chap. 23: H I'he former element is easily 
Keates recognised by its rigid scheme (see, 

; Ega 5-8 346-36), the exact regulation 

of the date and duration of the festival, the days of 
‘holy eonvocation’ (Nu. 28 f.) observed as the strietest 
of sabbaths, and the ‘fire-offerings’ to Yahwè. ‘The 
eharaeteristies of H are equally unmistakable in other 
parts of the chapter, though, as elsewhere, the original 
text of H has been heavily glossed by priestly editors 
and scribes. To the calendar of P belong 4-8 (Passover 
and Unleavened Bread; 2 f, Rr), 21 (fragment of the 
law for Pentecost), 24 4 (Feast of Trumpets), 27-32 
(Day of Atonement), 344-36 (Tabernacles) ; 37 Ja is the 
subseription, which 44 was meant to follow. The law 
for the Day of Atonement shows some repetitions, and 
has perhaps been amplified by later editors; ep 16 29-34. 


1 Not from the same source, affixing the penalty to the 
offences defined in 14 (Keil, Knobel, etc.); nor an editorial 
commentary (Ruy), Paton, Hebraica, 10 111-121. 

2 Verse 4 is a corrupt fragment. 

3 George, Feste, 120 f.; Kayser, Vorextlisches Buch, 73 P; 
We. CH(?) 161 f7.; Horst. 24 7; Baentsch, 44 7. 
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P’s law for Pentecost has been supplanted by a long 
passage from H _ (9-20), in which the old forah, the 
setting of Ru, and the additions of Rp, may be dis- 
tinguished. It begins with the waving of the first sheaf 
of barley from the new harvest. ‘lhe introduction is 
by Ru (102); the law probably began, ‘ When ye reap 
your harvest’ To the original law belong 106 11a* 
14a*; the various offerings come from Rp (not all from 
one hand). This is followed by the prescription of 
two wave loaves at Pentecost (15-20), 154, ‘fifty days’ in 
160, in 17 ‘Ye shall bring as wave loaves two cakes; ye 
shall bake it leavened as first fruits for Yahwe,’ 20%; the 
rest is Rp. V. 22 is out of place here; cp 199% 

The laws from H for the observanee of ‘Tabernacles 
stand in 39-43, as a supplement to those of P in 346-36, 
with a brief introduction by Rp (398a); 39@3 and 42a 
unquestionably belong to the original ¢07a4,; perhaps 
4oa* also (cp Neh. 814 7.) ; the rest must be attributed 
to various stages of the redaction (420 43 ?406, Ru). 

Chap. 24, vv. 1-4, on the lamps in the tabernacle, and 
s-9, on the shew-bread, are supplements respectively to 

Ex. 25 31-40 (ep 27 20 / Nu. 81-4), and 
21. Chap. 24.1 Ex. 25 30, and belong to the aO S 
stratum of P; how they got into this place it is not 
easy to guess.? The rest of the chapter deals with the 
punishment of blasphemy, and with manslaughter, 
mayhem, and killing or maiming eattle. ‘The nueleus 
is a group of old ¢oroth, with a closing formula of Ru 
(156-22), and glosses by Rp, especially in 16; on the 
original position of these laws see above, § 17 (on 209). 
The punishment of blasphemy is illustrated by an 
example, ro-14 23, by a late priestly hand; ep. Nu. 
15 32-36. 
In chap. 25 the law of the sabbatical year (1-7) is 


from H. 3-54 is the old ¢orak (with glosses emphasising 
_ the sabbatieal character of the year); 

sie ea cp Ex. 2310 f; the introduction (2) 
d and 6*7 are the work of Ru. The 

E sequel to this appears to be 18 / 20-22, 


also Ru. Verses 8-17 23-34 have to do 
with the reversion of alienated land to its owners in the 
fiftieth year and with the right of redemption in land 
and houses. The greater part of 8-17 is from H; 
11-13 is an addition of Re conforming the jubilee year 
to the septennial land sabbath; 9 also seems to be 
late; clauses from an older law are incorporated in roa 
(‘ye shall proelaim an emancipation’; ep Ezek. 46 16 /) 
and 6 (‘and shall return, every man to his estate’) ; 
144 15 are of the same origin; 16 /, of whieh 23 is the 
sequel, together with the introduction (8 roaa) and 
several clauses in the intervening verses, are by Rp. 
The following 24-34 is all from the school of P, but 
probably not all of the same age; 24-28 is an addition 
of Rp to the preceding law; 29-31 apparently a novel 
to 24-28; the exception in favour of the Levites (32-34) 4 
depends on Nu. 3851-8, itself among the youngest 
additions to P; the language of 24-34 is late. 

The prohibition of usury (35-38) is from H; ep Ezek. 
1881317 2212, In the following laws on the treatment 
of slaves (39-46) the charitable motives of H have prob- 
ably been amplified by imitative hands, and there are 
extensive interpolations by Rp, especially in 44-46 (per- 
haps al] Rp) and in 49-52. 

Chap. 261 f, laws forbidding various species of 
idolatry and commanding the observance of the sabbath, 
set in phrases of Ru, are strangely out of place here; 
t is parallel to 194, 2 identical with 1930 (ep 193), 
and the verses are fragments from a collection similar 
to 19. 

Chap. 26 contains promises of prosperity to obedience 


1 Popper, Stiftshiitte, 209 f. 

2 See We. CH(?) 166; Baentsch, 51. 

3 On the law of the Jubilee Year see We. CH(?) 167 f~, (9) 164 
Ft. Hoffmann, Adhandlungen,175 7; Horst, 277; Kue. Hex. 
§ 15,n. 4g, 18; Baentsch, 53,7: Dr. Lutrod.(°) 56/.; Dillm. 
Ex. Lev.(), 6587. See also JUBILEE, YEAR OF. 

4 Levites are nowhere mentioned in H. 
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(3-13) and threatened judgments on disobedience (14-45), 
with a subscription to the Holiness 


26 tnik Law-Book (46). The whole is spoken 
prEN r in the person of Yahwè to the Israelites 
and warning. 


(plural, throughout), and corresponds 
in character and in its relation to the preceding laws to Ex. 
23 20 f. and Dt. 28. To the last mentioned chapter Lev. 
26 has much resemblance, not only in its general tenor 
but also in particular turns of thought and expression ; 
but these coincidences are not of such a nature as to 
imply literary dependence; the total impression, on the 
contrary, is distinctly of originality on both sides. 

The disposition is different; Dt. 2> has an antithetic series of 
blessings and curses (2-14 15/7.) to which there is no counterpart 
in Lev. 26; Lev. 26 is climactic (14-17 18-2021 f. 23-26 27 77.) ; 
note also that in Lev. Yahwé himself speaks (1), in Dt. the 
divine promises and warnings are in the third person (Yahwe) ; 
in Lev. the address to the Israelites is plural (ye, you), in Dt. 
singular (thou, thee). 

Innumerable threads connect Lev. 26 with those parts 
of the foregoing chapters which are ascribed to Ru;1 
there is every reason to believe that it is by the same 
author who compiled the law-book H and attached to 
the /drdth which he incorporated his charaeteristic 
motives.2. The difference in situation, which Baentsch 
urges as the strongest argument for attributing 26 toa 
different author, is easily exaggerated (in 18-25 the 
entrance into Canaan is still future—18 3 24 [9 23 20 22-24, 
cp 23 10 25 2—whilst in 26 it is an accomplished fact) ; it 
would be more just to say that the situation is not con- 
sistently maintained (see on the one hand 1825 27, on 
the other 2611). The relation is in this respect the 
same as that of Dt, 28 to Dt. 12-26; in the prophetic 
peroration the author's rea] present almost inevitably 
shows through, 

Dillmann and Baentsch have rightly observed that Lev. 26, 
like Ex. 28 20 f. and Dt. 25, has not escaped additions and 
glosses by later hands, which the resemblance of some parts to 
Ezekiel peculiarly invited: 8 is a later doublet to 7; 10 Is per- 
haps a gloss to 4; 17 would be in place rather with 23-26; 30 
is probably a gloss to 31 derived from Ezek. 6 3-5; 34a late 
interpolation (Rp) cognate to 2 Ch. 3621; 37 is also questioned; 
39-43 is a late addition, 39 sets in at the same point as 36, the 
P reminds us of Ezek. (cp 417 24 23 83 10); the fol- 
lowing verses (40-43, 3rd pers. throughout) are very clumsily 
written; 44./., also, are secondary. 

It has been observed above (§ 14) that Lev. 17-26 is 
not a complete law-book; some laws may have been 

OA Other omitted By the er rama the 

: fH. subject was treated elsewhere; others 
rl may have been removed to a new con- 
nection. The question thus arises whether any portions 
of H can be recognised in other parts of the Pentateuch, 
One such has been noticed above (§ 8), the food laws 
in Lev. 11, with the characteristic colophon of Ru (4s) ; 
cp 2025 (§ 17 end). A considerable number of other 
passages in Ex., Lev., Nu. have been thought by dif- 
ferent critics to be derived from H—some in their 
present form, others much altered by later redaction.4 
It is obvious that the characteristic expressions and 
motives of Ru are the only criterion by which we cau 
recognise fragments of H; resemblance in the subject 
or formulation of laws to /ovofh incorporated in H may 
point to a relation to the sources of H, but is not 
evidence that these laws were ever included in that 
collection.6 Further, the test of diction must not be 
applied mechanically; not all the sections in which the 
words 'I am Yahweé’ occur are, on that ground alone, 
to be ascribed to H: familiarity with H and Ezekiel 


1 See Baentsch, 447 

2 Not an independent prophetic sermon (Ew., Nold.; cp 
Baentsch), nor the close of a different collection of laws (May- 
baum, Prresterthum, 74 f). 

3 See Klostermann, ZL T 38 409 f. ('77)=Pentateuch, 377 f 
Del. ZK IV 1622; Kayser, YPT T 650 (’81); Horst, 35 /; 
Kue. Hex. §15,n. 5; Dillm. Num. Deut. Fos. 640; Wurster, 
ZATW 4123 f. ('84); Holzinger, Hex. 410; Baentsch, 6/7; 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 2 145. 

4 The list includes Ex. 6 6-8 12 12 f. 29 38-46 8113 4 Lev. 51-6 
21-24a [62-5a} tû rof. 11 (in part), 12 13 1-46 14 1-8@ 15 Nu. 
811-13 511-31 62-8 109 f. 15 38-41 19 11 7 

5 See below, § 25. 
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may have suggested the formula to later authors or 
editors ; or, on the other hand, it may have been used 
by others before Ru. In the greater part of the passages 
which have been claimed for H, the evidence is for 
one or the other of the reasons indicated insufficient; 
Nu. 15 37-41 is perhaps the only one about which there 
is no dispute, though in some other cases a probability 
may be admitted. 

‘The analysis of Lev. 17-26 shows that the laws in H 
were not conceived and expressed by the author of that 
25. Soules book, but were taken by him from pre- 

of H. ceding collections in a form already fixed ; 
even where the share of Ru is largest, as 
in the provisions for the jubilee year (258 7), there is a 
basis of older law. It would be too much to affirm 
that Ru made no material changes in these laws; but 
in general his work was selection and redaction, putting 
the existing laws under his own point of view and 
attaching to them certain distinctive motives. The 
differences of formulation in the laws themselves, 
especially in the laws on the same or kindred subjects 
(as in 18 and 20), prove that they are not all of the 
same origin; the presumption is that they were taken 
from more than one collection, made at different times 
or placcs, or in different priestly families or guilds. In 
other parts of Lev. and Num. we find groups of laws, 
not belonging to the main stem of P, which are cognate 
in subject and formulation to those in H, but show no 
traces of the hand of Ru; it is probable that these are 
derived from the same collections on which Ru drew.1 
The laws in these collections, like those in H, bear, in 
general, all the marks of genuine /0r0¢h, representing 
and regulating the actual practice of the period of the 
kingdom.? They know nothing of a central sanctuary 
or of a sacerdotal caste; the priest is simply ‘the 
priest,’ Levites are not mentioned, ‘the priest who is 
greater than his brethren,’ upon whom greater restric- 
tions are laid (2110), is a very different thing from the 
Aaronite high priest of P (see § 30); the occasional 
references to Aaron and his sons, the tabernacle, and 
the camp are demonstrably interpolations by a redactor 
(Rr), who thus superficially accommodated the old laws 
to the History of the Sacred Institutions (HtSTORICAL 
LITERATURE, § 9). 

The representation of the author (Ru) of the history 
agrees with that of the older historians and the prophets: 
26. Character ‘Pe Israelites dwelt in Egypt (18 3); 

of H3 thence Yahwe has brought them out to 
: give them the land of Canaan (25 38); 
he is going to expel the peoples of the land betore 
Israel (18 24 20 22 f) ;4 the laws are given to the Israel- 
ites before their entrance into the land;5 they are to go 
into operation after the settlement (18 3 24 19 23 20 22-24 
2310252). There is no archaistic attempt to simulate 
the situation in the desert (the camp, etc.); the place 
of worship is not the Tent of Meeting, but simply the 
Sanctuary (mikdas, ‘holy place,’ 203 2112)6 or the 
abode of Yahwé (miškan, ‘dwelling-place, 17 4—if the 
word is really from Ru—26 11, cp Ezek. 37 27). 

The readers are repeatedly exhorted to observe 
(Samar, 184 5 26 30 19 t19 37 208 22 2231 2518 26 3, etc.) 
the laws of Yahwé (A4ukkhoth umispatim, ‘statutes and 
judgments,’ 18 5 26 19 37 20 22 25 18; mswotk, ‘com- 
mandments,’ 22 31 26 3 14 15, etc.; never forahk); they 
shall not conform to the customs or rites of the 
Egyptians or Canaanites (183 20 23); Yahwé has sepa- 


1 See § 24, and below, § 32. 

2 See further below, § 30. 

3 See Baentsch, 131 77. 

4 The verses in which it appears that this has already been 
accomplished (1525 27/.), if not simply a lapse of the writer, 
may he secondary. 

8 The subscription, 26 46, according to which the laws were 
revealed on Mt. Sinai, is probably not by Ry; 251 certainly is 
not. 

6 In 19 30 26 2 read ‘ my holiness.’ 

7 In the ¢6rdth neither word occurs; the rites take place ‘in 
the presence of Yahwé.’ 
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rated Israel from the nations (20 24 264). Many offences 
are condemned as defilement (¢amé, tom'ah, 18 20 23 f. 
19 31 228 211, etc.; cp 18 25 27 203); 1 the synonymous 
expressions in 18 20 are in part, at least, from later 
hands. 

Israelites are warned not to profane (277/27) holy things, such 
as the name of God (tS 21 19 12 21 6 203 222 32), sacrifices (198 
22 2 f. 15), the sanctuary (21 12 23), priesthood (22 9 19 29 21 15). 
The people of Yahwé must hallow themselves, and be holy, 
because he is holy (19 2207 26, cp 11447); his holiness is to 
be revered (19 30 262); Yahwé hallows his people (208 22 32) ; 
priesis, particularly, are holy (21 6, cp 8); the sacrifices of the 
Israelites are their ‘ holy things’ (222 15, cp 19 8). 

Holiness is thus the dominant element in the author's 
idea of religion; sin is profanation and pollution, loath- 
some and abominable; and he uses these conceptions 
as religious motives. 

Besides the explicit appeals to this motive, we find 
an implicit appeal in the recurring ‘I am Yahwé,’ or 
‘I am Yahwé your God,’ often strengthened by a re- 
minder of the great deliverance, ‘who brought you 
forth out of the land of Egypt’ (1936, cp 25 38 42 55 
2613), ‘to be a God to yon’ (223 33 20 45, cp 25 38). 
The Israelites shall fear Yahwé their God (19 32 2517), 
or his holiness— ż.e., his Godhead (19 30 26 2—read so!). 

Motives of humanity and charity are represented not 
only by particular injunctions such as 1916 f. 1910 (= 
23 22), 256, but also by such institutions as the sabbatical 
and jubilee years, and the mitigation of slavery, on 
which the author lays especial emphasis. These pre- 
cepts of humanity include the foreign resident (ger), 
who is not to be oppressed (1933), but to share the 
charity shown the Israelite poor (19 10 = 23 22 256), and 
to be treated like a native—‘thou shalt love him as 
thyself’ (1934); he is subject to the same civil law 
(2422), and worships at the same altars (17 8 10 13).2 
Part of these commandments come from the old laws; 
but Ru has emphasised them strongly. 

In some places the admonitory motives of Ru seem 
to be overloaded (see 207 7, 22 3133); in a few 

27. Unity of there is an apparent conflict (esp. 18 24 
redaction. with 25-28). It would be strange if these 
exhortations had not, like those of the 
deuteronomistic writers, been expanded and heightened 
by succeeding editors; in other cases contamination of 
parallel passages is probable. These phenomena do 
not overcome the impression of unity which the redac- 
tion of the whole produces,’ nor sustain the hypothesis 
of Baentsch that the chapters come from three or more 
different hands.4 

The question has to do, not with the age of the 
foroth,® but with the date of the redaction of the Holi- 
28. Age of H: ness Law-Book. ‘The whole character 

H and Dt. of this work discloses affinity to the 

literature of the elose of the seventh 
and the sixth century—Deuteronomy,6 Jeremiah, and 
especially Ezekiel. ‘The first question that is likely to 
be asked about a writing of this period is its relation 
to the deuteronomic reform suppressing sacrifice at all 
altars save that in Jerusalem (621 B.C.).7 The only 
passage in H which appears to restrict sacrifice to a 
single sanctuary is 174;8 any Israelite who slaughters 
a bullock, sheep, or goat, and does not bring it before 
the abode (wiSéan) of Yahwé, shall be regarded as hav- 
ing eaten blood. It is generally agreed that the word 


1 The term was probably used in the laws themselves. 

? See Bertholet, Stellung der Israeliten und der Yuden zu 
den Fremden, 110 f. 152 f. (1896). 

| 3 On Dillmann’s hypothesis of old ‘ Sinai’ laws in two recen- 

sions by P and J respeciively (Exod. Lev.(3) 583 f.: cp NDF 
637_7.), see Horst, 36 7%; Kayser, YPT 7 648 77. (1881); Kue. 
Hex. § 15,n. 6; Holzinger, Hex. 408. 

4 Hetligkettsgesetz, 34 f., cp 69 f. 

5 See above, § 25. 

® With Dt. compare the emphasis on love to the fellow- 
Israelite and the stranger (1917 f 33.4; cp DEUTERONOMVY, 
§ 32), and the laws—in part Utopian—in the interest of the 
Poor (25, cp Dt. 15). 

7 Dt, 12 2K. 22 f 

8 If we eliminate additions of Rp. 
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mixkan was inserted by a redactor; the old law said 
merely ‘before Yahwé'—z.e., to a local altar or stand- 
ing stone. 

If this redactor was Ry, then H would appear to represent 
the extreme consequence of the deuteronomic reform,’ leaving 
no place for the slaughter of animals for food without sacrificial 
rites, for which Dt. makes express provision (1215 /. 20-25).? It 
is possible, however, that the word was introduced by a priestly 
editor later than Ry (of course not the same as the editor who 
brought in the ‘tent of meeting’); cp Nu. 338. Ii may 
reasonably be urged that if Ry adopted the principle of cen- 
tralisation here so uncompromisingly, he would hardly have 
failed to show elsewhere some symptom of zeal for the reform 
or hostility to the local cults—contrast Dt., Jer., Ezek.* 

It is unsafe, therefore, to use 174 to fix the date 


of H. 

It has been argued that H is younger than Dt. because 
some of its laws indicate a more advanced development, 
especially those relating to the pricsthood (Lev. 21), the 
feasts (23 9-20 39-43), and the sabbatical year (251-7 18- 
22; cp Dt. 151-6), also Lev. 1816 2021 as compared 
with Dt. 255-10 (levirate marriage) ;5 but the argument 
is not conclusive. Even less convincing is Baentsch’s 
effort to prove that H abounds in reminiscences and 
even direct borrowings from Dt.® 

In H and Dt., both of which drew their material largely 
from older collections of 400th, there are many laws on the 
same subject, in which the same terms naturally occur; but 
such coincidences cannot prove the dependence of H on Dt. 
The mutual independence of the two is rather to be argued from 
the absence of laws identically formulated, the lack of agree- 
ment in order either in the whole or in smaller portions, and the 
fact that of the peculiar motives and phrases of Rp there 1s no 
trace in H (Lev. 28 40 is almost solitary).¢ It is an unwarranted 
assumption that all the fragments of Israelite legislation which 
have been preserved lie in one serial development. 


If a literary connection between H and Dt. is not 
demonstrable, the case is otherwise with Ezekiel. The 
coincidences are here so many and so 
e ET striking as to have led some eritics to 
IERES regard the prophet as the author of H; 9 
and although even more decisive differences make this 
hypothesis untenable,!” a direct connection between the 
two is indubitable. In the chapters in which Ezekiel 
writes the indictment of his people, reciting the sins 
which brought calamity upon it, he judges it by the 
standard of a law similar in contents to H and having 
in common with H many peculiar words and phrases,!1 
Of greater weight than these coincidences with the laws 
in H—which might of themselves prove only that Ezekiel 
was familiar with some of the older collections from 
which H was compiled—is the agreement in the dis- 
tinctive point of view: ‘holiness’ is in Ezek. as in H 
the signature of religion; ‘defilement’ and ‘profana- 
tion’ is the prevailing thought of sin; 1? characteristic 
phrases such as ‘I am Yahwe that sanctify them 
(you), also link them together (Lev. 208 218 15 23 22.9 
16 32 Ezek. 2012 37 28).18 


1 See Dr. Zutrod.(6) 51, where the different views are recorded. 

2 These provisions in Dt. are regarded by some critics as an 
afterthought. z 

3 It may be observed that the phrases }3%V727 ‘IED (Nu. 7 3) 


and J22n0 N15 rbd (Ex. 85 15 40 6) occur only in later strata cf 
P, and that 9)" p2? is also late. 

4 Baentsch, indeed, argues from this that the conflict was long 
since over; H assumes the unity of sanctuary as uncontested 
(76 103 116 f.). 

5 See Kue. Her. § 14, n. 6, § 15, n. 8; Baentsch 78 Z. 103 
116 f. 

a 76 ff. Kayser (YPT 7 656 f.) sets out the parallels to 
H in the Covenant Book and Dt. in tabular form; he thinks no 
other sources need be assumed (660); cp Horst 53. 

7 See DEUTERONOMVY, § 9 f. 

8 For ‘ literature,’ see § 33, 2, and the next note below. 

9 So Graf, Gesch. Biicher, 81 77.; Bertheau, 7 DT 11 155 (1866) ; 
Kayser, Vorexilisches Buch, 176 J (1874); JPT 548 f. 
(1881); Horst, Lev. xvii-xxvi. u. Hezekiel, 69 7. (1881), etc. 

10 Néldeke, Untersuch. 67 f; Kuenen, Gedsdienst, 295 F., 
Hex. § 15, n. 10; Klost. Pentateuch, 379 D., esp. 404 7.3 
Smend, Ezech., p. xxvii. 

11 Cp especially Ezek. 18 20 22 33 with Lev. 13-20. 

12 See above, § 26. 

13 See Smend, Ezech. xxv f.; Horst, 72 f., Kue. Hex. § 15, 
n. 10; Dr. /ntrod.(8)} 49 f. 145 f., Baentsch, ae Paton, 
Pres. Ref. Rev. 798 f. (1896); Carpenter and Harford-Bat- 
tersby, Hex. 1147. 150 f- 
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The question thus arises: Was Ezekiel acquainted 
with H,! or did the author of H (Rit) write under the 
influence of the thought and language of Ezekiel? 
The grounds on which the acquaintance of Ru with 
Ezekiel has been held by many critics? are not con- 
clusive. ‘Fhe strongest argument is the faet that Lev. 26 
supposes full experience of exile and dispersion, and 
closes with promises of restoration, We have seen 
above (§ 23), however, that, like Dt. 28, Lev. 26 has 
been interpolated, especially towards the end; and all 
the passages which assume the situation in the exile 
are on other grounds aseribed to later hands (30 34 7% 
39-45) 3 l 

In the remainder of Lev. 26 there is nothing which goes 
beyond the prophets of the last generation before the fall of 
Judah. ‘Uhe striking parallels to Ezek.‘ in this prophetic dis- 
course are, as usual in such cases, susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions; but on the whole Lev. 25 by its terseness and vigour 


makes an impression of originality which a cento of reminis- 
cences picked up from all parts of Ezek. could hardly produce.’ 


The parallels in Ezek. to Lev. 17-25 are found in 
masses in certain chapters (above, col. 2790, n. 11), and 
include not only the laws in H, but also their paraenetic 
setting; the most natural hypothesis is that I.zek. derived 
both from the same source. 


This presumption is confirmed by the fact that the common 
hortatory motives somelimes appear in Ezek. with a rhetorical 
amplification. The alternative, that Ry selected from the 
greater variety in Ezek. precisely these motives with which to 
enforce the laws, is extremely improbable." 


For the posteriority of H to Ezek. it has been 
thought decisive that l1 prescribes certain stricter rules 
for the ‘priest who is greater than his brethren’ (21 10), 
whilst in Ezekiel’s restoration programme (40 J.) no 
such distinction is made. But as there was a chief 
priest under the kings (2 K. 119 J. 1610 f 2210 J. 
2518; cp Am. 710 7), to whose station stricter taboos 
would almost necessarily attach, it cannot reasonally 
be inferred that H here represents a stage of develop- 
ment beyond Ezek. On the other hand, the distinction 
between priests and Levites in Ezek. (449 J.) is an 
avowed innovation unknown to J]; we may note also 
in Ezek. 40 J. the fixed date of the feasts and their less 
close connection with agriculture, and the minuter 
classification of sacrifices, in which, as in many other 
points, Ezekiel stands nearer to the later priestly law." 

We may, therefore, with some confidence ascribe H 
to the half-century before Ezekiel. Many other ques- 
tions which suggest themselves, as to the more ex- 
act time, the place, and the circumstances, in which the 
Holiness Law-Book was written, we have no means of 
answering. 

It is commonly said that H belongs to the priestly 
stratum of the Hexateuch, representing an carlier stage 

in the labours of the priestly schools from 
80. Hand P. which P as a whole proceeded; > and it 
is, accordingly, sometimes designated by the symbol 
P}, in distinction from P, (the main stem of P), and 
later additions (3, etc.). But when those passages, 
especially in 23 and 24, which manifestly belong to late 
strata of P, together with the many interpolations and 
glosses of Rp, have been set aside, neither the laws in 
H nor their setting (Ru) disclose any marked re- 
semblance to the priestly history and legislation; their 


1 Nöldeke, Untersuch. 67 A.: Klost. ZL T 3% 444 (1877)= 
Pentateuch, 416 f.; Del. ZEW 1 619( 1880); Dillmann, Vx. Dt. 
Fos. 644 7.; Dr. Introd 46) 145 7.; Paton, c. 109 f; so, for 
Lev. ts-20, Baentsch, 84. 

? Kuenen, Godsiditenst, 2 96 (1870)=Religton of Israel, 2 191; 
Hex. §15,n 10; We. CH(?) 170 F.) 168.7; Smend, Ezech. 
xxv. f. 314; Addis, Zex. 2180 f. 367; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, //exr. 1 152. 

3 The phrases also which We. ((?) 172,(3) 1697) signalises as 
evidence of dependence on Jer. and Ezek. are confined to the 
same passages. 

4 See Baentsch, 121 7, where they are set out verse by verse. 

8 Dr. /utrod.(®) 150. 

6 See on these points Baentsch, 86 7; Paton, Pres. Ref. 
Rer. 1110 f. (1896). 

1 See Kue Hex. § 15, n. 19% 4; Baentsch, 89 7 

8 We. C//(?) 152; Kue. Zex. § 6, and n. 25-28; Holz. He.r. 
407 413. 
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affinities are altogether with JE and Dt. The parzenetic 
character of H is foreign to all ages and stages of P; 
the language is quite distinct, as the facility with which 
the additions of Rp can be stripped off shows; the 
fictitious elements in P’s representation of the Mosaic 
age—the camp, the tabernacle of the wilderness, Aaron 
and his sons, the Levite ministers—are conspicuously 
absent; the calendar conflicts with P's; the refined 
distinction between ‘holy’ and ‘most holy’ things is 
unknown, 


Doubtless the laws in H represent and regulate priestly 
praxis, and were formulated and codified by local priesthoods 
or priestly guilds; the priests were the custodians and expositors 
of the 4arahk. The parts of H which have been preserved,! 
moreover, deal largely with subjects in which the priesthood 
had a peculiar interest,—the physical qualifications of priests, 
restrictions on mourning and on marriage, conditions which 
prevent their eating sacrificial food, the examination of animals 
for sacrifice, the celebration of the feasts,—but it was not first 
in the priestly schools of Babylonia that these things became of 
importance and were regulated by fixed rules, or even by 
writien 2ara¢h (Hos. >12 Jer. 58). 


Chaps. 17-26 are followed by a chapter on the 
commutation of vows and tithes; a late chapter of 
riestly law, introduced here, perhaps, 

31. Chap. 27. p 3 P p 


through association with the laws on the 
jubilee year and rights of redemption in 258 7 The 
tithe of cattle is not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. 

In conclusion, the Book of Leviticus is the work not 
of the author of the History of the Sacred Institutions, 
usually regarded as the main stem of 
P, but of a later redactor Rp. In par- 
ticular, H was not incorporated in that 
History, as was formerly maintained.? 
The redactor’s sources were the history above-named, 
from which he took 9 101-5 162-4612 f£; H (in 
11 17-26); and collections of laws on sacrifices (in 1-7), 
and on clean and unclean (in 42-15);% a priestly 
calendar of feasts (in 23); an account of the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons (8); and some other 
materials of less obvious provenience, such as the 
fragments in 24. The sacrificial rules are introduced, 
not inappropriately, before the description of the first 
sacrifices at the tabernacle (8 /), though they interrupt 
the immediate connection of 8 with Ex. 29 (40); the 
laws of clean and unclean (including 11) stand before 
H, which deals in part with similar subjects; the 
calendar of feasts from P is combined with that of H in 
23, both being mutilated; a motive for the position of 
27 has been suggested above ($31). Of the position of 24 
no satisfactory explanation has been given. The analysis 
has shown that many changes in the text of the sources, 
and many more or less considerable additions and 
interpolations, were made by the editor, or by subse- 
quent redactors and scribes, before the book attained 
its present form; perhaps the scape-goat ritual in 16 is 
one of these later additions. 

That the constructive redactor of Leviticus was the 
same who edited Ex. and Nu. there is no reason to 
doubt. 

1. Commentartes.—J.S. Vater, Pent, 2, 1802; M. Baum- 
garten, 1844; C. F. Keil, 1862; (7), 1870; ET, 1866; A. Knobel, 
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33. Literature. Ryssel, 1897; M. M. Kalisch, 2 vols. 1867, 
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A. Bertholet, r901 (JAC). 

2. Criticism.— (For the history of criticism, see HEXATEUCH.) 
E. Berthean, Dre sieben Gruppen mosatschen Gesetze in den 
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geschichtlichen Bücher des Alten Testaments, 1866; Th. Nol- 
deke, Untersuchungen zurKrittkdes Alten Testaments ,1869; 


32. Composi- 
tion of 
Leviticus. 





1 Tr is not safe to assume that there was the same preponder- 
ance in the unmutilated work. 

2 We. Kue.,etc. See against this view Kayser, JPT T 540 f., 
esp. 552 f . 

3 How much more was comprised in these sources than Rp 
b p amed we cannot know; H, at least, he seriously cur- 
tailed. 
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J. W. Colenso, The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, 6, 1872; 
A. Kayser, Das vore xilisches Buch der Urgeschichte Israels 
und seine Erweiterungen, 1874; JPT 7 (1881) 326 f., esp. 
539.f-; Je Wellhausen, Dre Composition des Hexateuchs und 
der historischen Biicher des AT, 188g (8) 1899 (=FPT, 1876, 
1877); P. Wurster, ‘Zur Charakteristik und Geschichte des 
Priestercodex und Heiligkeits-Gesetzes,’ ZA TW 4112 f. (1884); 
B. W. Bacon, The Triple Tradition of the Exodus, 1894; 
W. E. Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, 2, 1898; J. E. 
Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, The Hexateuch, 2 vols. 
īgoo (see col. 2057, n. 1). 

On Lev. 1-7: A. Merx, Z IVT 6 41-84, 164-181 (1863). On 16, 
see above §12,n. 1. On 17 (ts-)26: A. Klostermann, ZLT 
33 401 F. (1877) =Pentateuch, 368 f. (1893); F. Delitzsch, 
ZKI 1 617 f. (1880); L. Horst, Leviticus xvii-xxvi. und 
Hezekiel,1881; Maybaum, Extwickelung des altisraelitischen 
Priesterthums, 74 f. (1880); B. Baentsch, Das Hetligkeits- 
gesetz, Lev. 17-26, 1893; L. B. Paton, ‘The Relation of Lev. 
20 to Lev. 17-19,’ Hebratca, \t 111-121 (1894); ‘ The Original 
Form of Leviticus, 17-19; BZ 1631 f. (1897); ‘ The Original 
Form of Leviticus, 21 22,’ BL ti 149 f. (1898) ; ‘ The Holiness 
Code and Ezekiel,’ Pres. Ref. Rev. í 98-115 (1896). 

On the Feast Laws see also J George, Die alteren 
Jüdischen Feste, 1838; Hupfeld, Commentatio de... tempo- 
rum festorum ... apud Hebræos ratione, 1851, 1852, 1858; 
W. H. Green, The Hebrew Feasts, 1835. 

See also the works on Introduction 10 the Old Testament, 
especially those of Kuenen, Holzinger, Driver, Cornill, König; 
on the History of Israel, especially Ewald, Stade, Wellhausen, 
and Kittel (1 98-100 113-116); and on Hebrew Archzology— 
Nowack, Benzinger. ‘Titles of most of these works in DEUTER- 
ONOMY, § 33. G. F. M. 


LEVY (Gia), t K.513/-9r527. See TAXATION. 
LIBANUS (\;Banoc [BNA]), r Esd. 448 Judith 17. 
See LEBANON. 


LIBATION (crronAle]ion), Ecelus. 5015 RV™8-, 
See SACRIFICE. 


LIBERTINES. ‘Certain of the synagogue, which 
is called (the synagogue) of the Libertines ( MBEPTINWN 
{Ti.WH], AeiBeptreinwn [D]), and Cyrenians, and 
Alexandrians’ (so AV), are mentioned in Acts 69. 
There has been much diversity in the interpretation of 
this word. If ‘Libertines’ is the right reading, it can 
only mean ‘freedmen.’ The Jewish population in 
Rome consisted largely of the descendants of freedmen 
(cp. Tac. Azn. 285, ‘quatuor millia libertini generis ea 
superstitione infecta’; Philo, Leg. ad Caium, 1014, oi 
m elous GreNevOepwhévres). Itisplain, however, that the 
synagogue referred to belonged equally to the Libertini, 
the Cyrenians, and the Alexandrians. It is difficult, 
therefore, to avoid supposing that the first of the three 
names, as well as the other two, denotes the inhabitants 
of some city or district. 

Hence ‘ Libertini’ has been connected with Libertum, the 
name of a town whose existence is inferred from the title 
‘ Episcopus Libertinensis ’ which occurs in connection with the 
Synod of Carthage, A.D. 411. There is no reason, however, to 
suppose that this obscure town would have sent upto Jerusalem 
Jews enough to justify the prominent place given to the Libertini 
in Acts. Blass in 1895 (Acta ap., ed. philologica) tried to justify 
disjoining the words kat Kupyvatwy Kai ‘AdAcEavdpéwv from 
Atpeptivwr, and bringing them into connection with kat tev 
amo KiAckias kai "Agtas. There is no probability, however, in 
this solution. 

It is best, therefore, to follow certain Armenian 
versions and Syriac commentaries recently brought to 
light, which presuppose either AcSuwy or AcBuvorivwy, 
Several scholars, not knowing of these authorities, had 
already tried conjectural emendation. Schulthess pro- 
posed AiBiwy Tay kara Kupyyny (cp Acts 210) ; Beza, 
Clericus, and Valekenär AcBvorivwv. AtBvorivwy in- 
volves the least amount of change, and was adopted, 
with cognizance of the new authorities, in 1898 by Blass 
(Philology of the Gospels, 69 f.), who is of opinion that 
the Greek towns lying westward of Cyrene would quite 
appropriately be designated Libyan (cp Libya). 

„That Ac8vorivoe was a current form of the adjective from 
AiBus is plain from the montibus Libystinis of Catullus (60 1), 
and from the geographical lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 
ye pss (c. Ap. 2 4) tells us that many Jews were removed by 

tolemy Lagi and placed in the cities of Libya. This statement, 


however, is of doubtful authority (see Willrich, Yuden u. 
Griechen, 31). 


Among the older literature cp Gerdes, De Synag. Libertin- 
orum, 1736; Scherer, De Synag. Lib., 1754. 
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LIBNAH. ır. Gia ‘pavement’ [Ex. 24 10), 
‘foundation,’ cp Ass. didittu, libnatu, ‘a compact 
foundation of blocks of stone, etc.’ [Del Ass. H WB 
s.v.], unless connected with LABAN [g.v.].) 

AeBva [BAL]; but AoBva [L] in 2 K. 522 19g 2 Ch. 21 10; 
AcBuva [Aj in Josh. 10 29 39 12 15; Aewva in Josh. 1542 21 13 [B] 
and 1039 [F]; Aouvain 2 K. 22 [A], 198 [B], 2418 [A], 2 Ch. 
Yt ro [B], Is. 37g [XOQ]; cevva in 2 K. 522 [B], note that gev 
precedes. Add àogva also in 2 K. 19g {AJ,1 Ch. v 57 [42] [BA], 
2 Ch. z110[ Aj, Is. 837g [ABT]; Anuva in 2 K. 23 31 [B]; AoBeva 
in 2 K. 2331 [A], Jer. oz 1 [BAAQ]; AoBevva fL] in 2 K. 2831 
2418; AaByva [A] in Josh. 1031/7 

A town in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 15 42), origin- 
ally Canaanite (Josh. 1029 f 1215), afterwards a priestly 
city (Josh. 2113 [P]; 1 Ch. 657 (42] must be incorrect). 
It joined the Edomites in a revolt against Joram (2 K. 
822 2 Ch. 2110; ep 2 Ch. 2116), and was besieged by 
Sennacherib in the reign of Hezekiah (2 K. 19g Is. 
37g). Josiah’s wife came from Libnah (2K. 23 31 
9418). Sayce finds it mentioned in the list of Rameses 
IHI. before Aphekah (AP?) 639; Pat. Pal. 239); but 
this is disputable (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 160). 
Eusebius and Jerome (OS 27413 18528) describe it as 
a village in the region of Eleutheropolis, called in their 
day Lobana or Lobna. Hence Stanley identified it with 
Tell es-Safiyeh, which is only two hours from Eleuthero- 
polis; but see MIZPEH (in Judah). Libnah must, at 
any rate, have lain not very far from Lachish, on the 
SW. border of Judah, andon the edge of the Philistian 
plain. 

Conder’s identification of Libnah with e/-Benawy (‘a possible 


corruption of Libnah’)—a ruin about rom. SE. of Tell el-Hesy 
or Lachish—(PEF Qu. St., 1897, p. 69) will hardly stand. 


2. (uab, but Sam. 72139, with which agree Aceuwva [B], 
AeB. [AFL]), Num. 33 20(«eBwva [AF]) 21. The Laran (g.v.) 
of Dt. 11 is perhaps the same name. See WANDERINGS, 
WILDERNESS OF. 

LIBNI (337, perhaps a gentilic from LIBNAII 2, 
cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7, v., col. 1665; see also LABAN, 
AoBeNLe]i [BAL]). 

1. A Gershonite Levitical name; Nu. 3181 Ch. 61720 [2 5] 
(AoBevve [L]); gentilic Libnite, Nu.3 21 265g (13297; AoBer[e]e 
[BAL]). The name occurs elsewhere as LADAN [g.z7. 2]. 

2. A Meraritename; 1 Ch.629[14]. On the relation between 
(1) and (2) cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7, col. 1663. Cp C. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. d. Ebr. Zeit. 1 246 [combines Leah, Levi, Libni, and 
Libnah ]. 

LIBRARY. A library (BiBAtO@HKH) founded by 
Nehemiah is referred to in 2 Macc. 2 13. On the supposed 
‘book-town’ in the hill-country of Judah, see KIRJATH- 
SEPIIER (col. 2681). 

The word BtBa. also occurs in Ezra 61, © (ev BrBAcoPyjkats 
[BL], ¿v rats 6. [A] = NED MI), and in Esth. 223, G (ev 
Tn Baciin BrBAcoOnky = ODT INIT ADDI). 

LIBYA (H AIByH, Acts 210, AiByec in G [ep Vg. 
Libyes]; AV Libyans, as translation of LUBIM in 2 Ch. 
123 16g Nah. 39 Dan. 1143), the name applied by the 
Greeks to Africa generally, the portion first known and 
most familiar to them being that on which Dorian 
colonists settled and founded Cyrene. 

On theunique NT reference to ‘ Libya’ (Acts 210) see CYRENE, 
and on the doubtful ‘ Libertines’ of Acts 69 see LIBERTINES. 
The name ‘ Libya’ also occurs in AV of Ezek. 305 and 355 
(mg. ‘ Phut’) and‘ Libyans’ in Jer. 46.9 (mg.‘ Put’). See RV. 

The ancients underestimated the size of Libya: Strabo 
(p. 824) surmised that it was less than Europe, and that 
Europe and Libya together would not be equal to Asia. 
Libya did not properly include Fgypt—ze., the Nile 
valley (Herod. 215 4£):1 Ptolemy (ii. 16 iv. 5 1) first 
assigned Egypt to Africa, making the Red Sea and 
the Isthmus of Suez the boundary between Africa and 
Asia. Only the northern littoral of the continent enters 
into view during Greek and Roman times. Under the 
Empire, North Africa fell into three sections. 

(1) The Original Province of Africa, constituted by 
the remnant of the possessions of Carthage after the 
destruction of that city in 146 B.C. (Sallust, BY 19): 
to this, in 25 B.c., Augustus added Numidia, which first 


1 See A. Wiedemann, Herod. Zweites Buch, ad loc. 
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became a province, under the name Africa Nova, in 
46 B.C. (Pliny, HN 525 Dio Cass, 439). This central 
portion constituted the senatorial Province of Africa, 
which, like the Province ot Asia, was governed by a pro- 
consul of consular rank. 

(2) The western portion of North Africa, Mauretania, 
was made a province by Claudius in 40 A.D. 

(3) The eastern section, the Cyrenaica, was combined 
with Crete in 27 B.C. to form a single province. The 
old name Libya was officially revived by Diocletian, who 
separated Crete from Cyrene, and divided the latter 
into an eastern part (Liġya /nferior), and a western 
part including the old Cyrenaic Pentapolis (Liėya 
Superior). wJ NG 


LICE (D3 and CKNIPEC, CKNITEC). 
Mentioned in EV in connection with the plagues of 
Egypt (Ex. 8 16-18 [12 7.], Ps. 10531ł), where RV™2 
suggests the alternatives of FLEA (Pullex) or sand-fly 
(Simulium). If we lay stress on the usage of the 
Mishna (x33, §)°2, ‘louse, but also ‘vermin’; cp Tg. 
Pesh., and see below, n. 2), we may be inclined to de- 
fend the explanation of Josephus (xt. ii. 1413), Bochart, 
and EV ‘lice’? On a point like this, however, the 
Egyptian-Greek version (6) has a claim to be deferred 
to. Its rendering is oxvides (cp Wisd. 1910), and this 
is in truth a very appropriate rendering (see GNATS). 
Lice are no doubt common in Egypt, though there are 
but two or possibly three species of louse which attack 
man. Mosquitoes (Egvpt, Aas; cp Heb. kinnim?) 
and other worse kinds of flies, however, are still more to 
be dreaded there. Besides, the enormous quantities of 
lice of which EV speaks must soon have perished when 
exposed to the dry heat of Egypt. 


=a, 
Ges; 


The singular }> has been thought to occur in Is. 516, where 


‘in like manner’ can hardly be correct. It is less improbable 
to suppose that the plural ending dropped out (the next word 
begins with ©, which would facilitate this; so first Weir). This 
gives the sense ‘shall die like gnats’ As Muhammad says, God 
may ‘set forth a parable (even) ofa gnat?’ (Koran, Sur. 13 24), 
and in the Babylonian Deluge-Story the gods ‘ gather like flies 
about the sacrificer’ (cp Del. Ass. HWB, s.v.‘ Zumbu’). This, 
however, is not a full solution. Nor is the conjecture offered in 
Che. Proph. Js. (on Is. 516), that &°.> should be read in Nu. 


13 33 more than plausible. On both passages see Locust, 
§ 214). Te RGR ya oe 


LICTORS (paBAoyyor [Ti. WH]), RV™s, Acts 
16 35 3g, t EV SERJEANTS, the official designation of the 
attendants assigned to certain Roman magistrates. Cp 
Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Ant.) s.v. ' Lictor.’ 


LIDEBIR (7275), Josh. 1326 RV™:, AV DEBIR, a 
place in Gad, probably the same as LO-DEBAR [g.z.] 
(AatBoon [B], AaBerp [A], AeBuHp [L]). 


LIEUTENANTS. 1. RV SATRAPS (S3E7NRN), 
Ezra ` 36 etc. See SATRAPS, PERSIA. i : 
2. (ns), Jer. 5123 RVE EV GOVERNOR (¢.z., 1). 


LIGHT. The true God says, according to the great 
prophetic teacher of the Exile, ‘1 am Yahwe—and 
there is none else—who formed light, and 
1. Early created darkness’ (Is. 456 f). "SC the 
conceptions. Word of God, in the Fourth Gospel, Says, 
‘Iam the light of the world: he that follows me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life’ 
(Jn. 812). Between these two sayings lies the develop- 
ment of a new conception of life, the germs of which, 
however, are partly to be found in the work of the 
exilic teacher. The statement that Yahwè produced 
light is no part of the traditional Hebrew cosmogony. 


1 The theory that D37 isa collective is needless; we should 
doubtless read 3:7 (with Sam.). 

2 Sir S. Baker (Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 1868) sup- 
posed a reference to the ticks or mites (A4carsna) which abound 
in the sand and dust, and fix themselves on the host, whose 
blood they suck by means of powerful mouth organs. It is a 
most improbable view; but the Talmudic use of N33 for ‘ ver- 
min’ may perhaps justify it. 
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Indeed, it was too much a matter of course to need express 
stalement that light was of prior existence lo the creative works; 
for how should life come into being without light, and how 
could God be conceived except as an intensely luminous form 
(see Ex. 3 2 1321 191g 2417; 1 K. 1912; Ezek. 127 82; and cp 
Fire)? Hence in Is. 1017 (in a probably late passage) Yahwe 
is called the ‘ Light of Israel’ (|| ‘his Holy One’). When he 
reveals himself, created light must fail (Is. 2423 6019; cp Rev. 
2123 225); according to a late writing (The Secrets of Enoch, 
114) the sun is without his crown for seven full hours of the 
night, during which he appears before God. 


To the Babylonians, too, the divine Creator (Marduk) 
was the god of light; creation indeed is mythically 
represented as a battle between the Light Being and 
the Dark (Tiamat). See CREATION, § 3. It is the 
Priestly Writer's reflective turn of mind that leads him 
to prefix to his adaptation of the old cosmogony the 
statement, ‘ God said, Let there be light ' (Gen. 13). To 
the not less reflective minds of Egyptian priests a different 
idea presented itself. Hidden in the dark bosom of 
Chaos the eternal light was impelled by longing to give 
itself existence; manifold and sometimes grotesque 
imagery was employed to describe the process of 
emergence. Creation itself is described thus,—' He 
hath made all that the world contains and hath given it 
“ight, when all was darkness, and there was as yet no 
sun’ l So too a hymn in the Rig Veda represents 
creation as a ray entering the realm of darkness from 
the realm of light,? and similar ideas are presupposed 
in the theological statements of the Avesta. In the 
Book of Job, which preserves so many mythical forms 
of expression, we find light deseribed as a mysterious 
physical essence, dwelling in a secret place (Job 3819 f). 
That God is robed in light, is said in Ps. 1042 (cp 
Ex. 32 etc., cited above), and just as in the Avesta the 
heaven where Ahura Mazda dwells is called ‘ Endless 
Lights,’ so God in James 1 17 is called ‘the father of the 
lights '—z.e., the father who dwells in perfect and never 
darkened light (though the view that rà g@dra =' the 
stars’ is also possible; cp Ps. 1367, Jer. 423). Hence 
the ‘light’ of God's ‘countenance’ is a symbol of God’s 
favour (Nu. 625 f). 

Those who are in trouble feel themselves to be in darkness. 
The relurn of prosperity is the return of the divine light (c 
Is. 522 92 60 1-3). The Psalms are full of this idea (Ps. 4 6 [7 
271 3610 {ol M711 1124). In Ps. 433 we find the further devel- 
opment that God's ‘light’ is the companion of his ‘ faithful- 
ness,’ and that these two, like guardian angels, lead the true 
Israelite (or rather the true Israel), God’s revelation is, like 
himself, essential light (Ps. 119 105, 130), and in Is. 496 the 
Israel within Israel (the servant of Yahwe) is said to be ‘ a light 


to the nations,’ as being the bearer to them of God’s law. In 
Enoch 454 the same phrase is applied to the Messiah. 


It was natural that the vague expressions of the 
Psalter relative to ‘light’ should be interpreted by 
2. Later later Jews under the influence of the 
prevalent eschatology. ‘Light’ and 

development. ‘life’ were virtually synonymous, and 
these profound expressions received a fuller content 
through the developed belief in a kingdom of light 
and life to be supernaturally set up on the earth. The 
Fourth Gospel, however, and kindred NT writings 
(with which we may to some extent group the Wisdom 
of Solomon; cp § 3) fill the word ‘light’ with a larger 
meaning than any of the Jewish writings, and give a 
more special prominence to the antithesis between the 
kingdoms of light and of darkness, not perhaps unin- 
fluenced by Oriental and especially Zoroastrian dualism 
(as the great Herder long ago pointed out), and not 
without a connection with Gnosticism. The aim of 
Christian disciples is ‘ to become sons of light’ (Jn. 12 36; 
cp Eph. 5g 1 Thess. 55)=‘to become sons of God 
(Jn. 112), thraugh ‘ faith’ in Christ (cp FAITH), who is 
the ‘light of the world’ (Jn. 812 95, cp 14 12 46), and 
to be ever ‘coming to the light’ (Jn. 321) to expose 
themselves to this beneficial test of their inward ‘truth’ 
or reality (see TRUTH). The expression ‘the genera- 
tion of light’ (Enoch 10811) gives merely an external 
point of contact; the fourth evangelist himself is, we 


1 Cp Brugsch, Rel. u. Myth. der alten Aegypter, 160 f. 
2 Max Miiller, Aucrlent Sanskr, Lit. 562. 
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may presume, the virtual originator of those beautiful 
symbolic phrases, relative to light, into which he con- 
denses the essence of the mind of Jesus as known to 
him. 

Next to the Fourth Gospel the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is a storehouse of references to the symbolic light. ‘The 

satellites of the ‘ruler of this world’ 
E tpl tre (Jn. 1231 1430 1611) or the ‘ruler of 
k ~~ the power of the air’ (Eph. 22) are 
called ‘ the world-rulers of this darkness’ (Eph. 6 12, RV).} 
Those who ‘walk in the light’ (Eph. 58; ep Jn. 1235) 
are under a moral obligation to bring to light the works 
of darkness, and to ‘convict’ those who do them (Eph. 
511 1332 cp Jn. 320 f). In Colossians we have the 
classical passage, Col. l12 f. (‘the inheritance of the 
saints in light, and ‘the power of darkness’), with 
which a stiiking passage in 1 Peter (29 f) may be 
compared. The designation of Christ in Heb. 13 as 
‘the effulgence of his (God's) glory’ is a development 
of the more elaborate description in Wisd. 726, ‘an 
effulgence from everlasting light, and an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God’ (cp MIRROR). The 
symbolism of 1 Thess. 54 /, Rev. 2111 23 is too simple 
to need any subtle explanation. 

A hard passage in Is. 2619 may be here referred to. ‘ Dew of 
lights’ (few now defend ‘ dew of herbs ’) is evidently wrong; the 
true reading is preserved by ®, ‘ thy dew is a healing to them’ 
(an 7, for NVN); cp Ecclus. 4322, ‘a mist (|| dew) coming 
speedily is the healing of all things.’ See HERBS. 


LIGHTNING. See THUNDER. 

LIGN-ALOES (C°57N), Nu. 246.¢ See ALOES. 

LIGURE (SYD), Ex. 2819, RVmg. ‘amber’; 3912, t 
RV JACINTH [g.z.]. 

LIKHI (Mp9), a Manassite, descendant of SHEMIDA 


(7.v.); 1 Ch. 719+ (Aakeia [A], -Keetm [B], Aok. [L]). 

Possibly another form of ‘pon; see HELEK. 

LILITH (RV™-), or NIGHT-MONSTER (RV; AV™8), 
or (AV wrongly) SCREECH-OWL mbi ; ONOKEN- 
Taypol [BNAQT]; A110 [Aq. in QS]; AtAtt [Aq]; 
amia [Symm.]; JASS [Pesh.]; Zamia); and 
Vampire (RV™s:), or HORSELEACH (so EV) (7190; 
see HORSELEECH). Apparently two demons of similar 
characteristics, both mentioned in post-exilic passages 
(cp ISAIAH ii., § 14; PROVERBS, § 8). 

Desolated Edom, according to Is, 3414, will be 
1. Lilith. ag by the SATYRS (g.v.) and by 

The name, as Schrader long ago pointed out, is connected with 
the Bab.-Ass. /z/, fem. /z7itu, the designation of two demons, 
who, together with ardat lilē (‘the handmaid of /72’), form a 
triad of demons often mentioned in Babylonian spells (Del., 
Ass. HWB 377: Calwer Bib.-Lex.(*) 532; Sayce, H766, Lects. 
soz; Hommel, Die sem. Volker, 1 367). 

Lilu, Lilitu, and ardat Lile were not specially demons 
of the night—a view which is peculiar to the related 
Jewish superstition. The darkness which they loved 
was that of the storms which raged in the wilderness. 
Potent charms were used to keep them from the haunts 
of men, where they would otherwise enter, bringing fell 
disease into the human organism. A corrupted form 
of the myth of Lilith, strengthened by Persian elements, 
spread widely among the Jews in post-exilic times as a 
part of the popular demonology. 

The details of this myth can only be glanced at here. 
Lilith was a hairy night-monster (the name being per- 
haps popularly derived from ayil, ‘night’), and speci- 
ally dangerous to infants (cp the Greek Lamia). Under 
her was a large class of similar monsters called Lilin 
(plur. of Lilith; cp Apoc. Bar. 108), of whom nct only 
children but also men had to beware. Hence, in Talm. 
Bab. (Sabbath, 1516), a man is warned not to sleep 


TRICE 


uCp Holtzmann, Kritik der Epheser- u. Colosserbriefe, 270. 
? According to Irenæus (i. 2S2), Eph. 513 was a passage to 
which the Valentinian Gnostics were wont to appeal. 
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alone in a house, and in Targ. Jer., Nu. 625, a passage 
in the priestly blessing becomes ‘The Lord bless thee 
in al] thy business, and guard thee from the Lilin. 

See the Walpurgis-night scene in Faust (a proof of Goethe’s 
learning), and cp Bacher in MG WYF, 1870, p. 188; F. Weber, 
Jiüd. Theol. 255; Griinbaum, ZDMG 31 250 f.; Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Fudenthum, 2413 f. 

The vampire is, according to some, another of the 
mazzikin, or harmful beings, of which the world is full 

2. The (see DEMONS, and cp Pirké Abdth, 59). 
Varo; The ‘A/ukahk (mentioned in Prov. 3015) is 

pire. ; ; 
properly ‘the horseleech’ (see HORSE- 
LEECH), but surely not the ordinary horseleech, if it 
was the mother of Shéol and the womb. 

The most satisfying view of Prov., Z.c., is perhaps that 
given at the end of this article; but a less bold explana- 
tion is that of Bickell, who arranges thus (4,+ being 
omitted as a gloss) :— Š 

The ' Alūkāh’s two daughters, 

Give, Give — Shéal and the Womb, 
and the passage, which is an expression of wonder at 
the mysteries of death and birth, means that the under- 
world and the maternal womb (cp the commentators on 
Ps. 1891315) are as insatiable (‘ Give, Give' expresses 
their character) as the ‘ Alukah—a mythological demon, 
which the people and its poets imagined as resembling 
a leech, and which is possibly referred to in the 
Targum of Ps. 128[9]; see HORSELEECH. The Arabic 
‘alk is explained in the Kamus by ga, ‘a female blood- 
sucking monster’ (Ges. 7es. 1038), the ghoul of the 
Arabian Nights, and Sayce finds ‘the vampire’ in 
Babylonian spells (see § 1). 

In fact, according to Babylonian animism, wasting disease 
could not but be accounted for by terrible spiritual agencies such 
as ‘vampires’ (cp Tylor, Prim. Cult. 1175). For an Iranian 
parallel, cp the sleep-demon called Biishyansta (Spiegel, Eran. 
Alt. 2137; cp Kohut, F#d. Angelologie, 86). i 

Most probably, however, mpy>y> is miswritten for pone 
which is a title ascribing the following saying to Hakkohéleth 
(see KOHELETH). The words rendered ‘two danghters, Give, 
give,’ have sprung ont of mn Aya, which were written in the 
wrong place. See Che. PSBA, June 1gor. 

LILY Vee’, IIK 1 3G, m, 2Chi4¢ Gant 2r /-1 
Hos. 145[6]; pl. DLN, Cant. 2 16 45 513 62/ 72[3] Ecclus. 
89 14 508 Mt. 628 Lk. 1227; BNA, xpivov and xpiva). 

The Hebrew word Szsaz, like its Greek 2 and English 
equivalents, seems to have applied to a large number of 
different species. Its origin is most probably Egyptian, 
from a word whose consonants were s-s%-z, denoting 
the lotus flower, Nymphæea Lotus, L., blue or white (see 
Lagarde, Atth. 215 f who quotes a description of the 
flower from Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs, 267 f.); and 
as Lagarde points out, it is not improbably the lotus 
flower that was present to the mind of the writer of 
1 K. 719 22 26, as this was frequently used in Egyptian 
decoration and would best provide forms for the capitals 
of the pillars and for the rim of the sea in Solomon's 
temple. The references in Canticles and Hosea, how- 
ever, show that the name must have been used for 
flowers quite different from the lotus. From Cant. 513 
it is usually inferred that the ‘lilies’ mentioned were not 
white, but red or purple; and this view is supported by 
the implied comparison with royal robes in Mt. 628 
Lk. 1227. These and the other references suggest a 
fragrant flower of bright hue which gave colour to the 
fields of Palestine. According to Boissier, the only lilium 
occurring in Palestine is Z. album ; so that Heb, Susaz 
has almost certainly a wider application. ‘Tristram 
(NHB 462 ff.) discusses the different possibilities, ‘The 
most plausible claimant for the name is the scarlet 
anemone, Anemone coronaria, l. Wetzstein again (in 
Zt. f. allgem. Erdk, [18539] 7148) speaks of a dusky 
violet plant somewhat like a crocus as exceedingly 


1 According to a recent emendation, ‘lilies’ (DW) and 
‘apples’ are parallel in the well-known passage, Cant. 25. See 
Fruit, § 5 [2]. 

2 The xptvoy of the Greeks was probably both Lilium chal- 
cedonicum and L. bulbiferum. 
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plentiful in the fields of Haurdn—most probably Gladi- 
olus atroviolaceus, Boiss. lf, as Tristram reports, the 
Arab peasantry now apply the name säsaw ‘to any 
brilliantly coloured tlower at all resembling a lily, as to 
the tulip, anemone, ranunculus,’ it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the biblical name had an equally wide 
application, Sce also SHOSHANNIM. 

[See H. Christ, ‘Nochmals d. Lilie d. Bibel’ in ZDPV 
25 65-80 (1899), who remarks that there is not sufficient evidence 
to decide what kind of lily 1s meant, and that the flower intended 
in Mt. 628 Lk. 12 27 is most probably the iris: see also L. Fonck, 
*Streifziige durch die Biblische Flora’ in Biblische Studien, 
Bd. v. Hft. i. 53-76 (Freiburg i. B., 1900). Post (in Hastings, 
DB 3123a@) remarks that the irises are plants of pasture-grounds 
and swamps, seldom found in grain-fields. But the point of this 
is not clear. ‘ Lilies of the field’ simply means ‘ wild lilies.’] 

NENEA R Len, 

LIME. Assyrians and Babylonians alike were 
familiar with the use of lime (carbonate of lime) and 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), whether as a plaster or a 
wash, alike for preservative and for decorative purposes ; 
and the same remark applies to the Egyptians, by whom 
this form of mural decoration was carried to a high 
pitch of excellence, and from whom it was taken by the 
Etruscans, the Greeks, and other ancient peoples. See 
Wilkinson, Ac. g. 1362, cp pl. vili.; also 4 B(9), s.v. 
‘Mural Decoration’; and, tor biblical references, see 
PLAISTER, and ep MORTAR. According to Rev. W. 
Carslaw of Beirut, mortar made with lime is used now 
more often than formerly (Hastings, DB 3438 a). 

The phenomena of lime-pounding and of calcination 
seem to be referred to (a) in Is. 27y and also (6) in Am. 
21 Is. 3312; and in the last two instances it is the 
burning of bones (phosphate of lime) that is spoken of. 
But all these passages may be greatly improved by 
methodical emendation. 

The words are (a) T) gir (V7.3, to boil, boil up?! cp Aram. 
an, ‘wave, NH 1), ‘foam,’ Arab. gayyarun, *quicklime’), used 
in the obscure passage (see Crrt. Bib.) MID SIno M123, 
Pw AT IND, Is. 279, orar Gwar (Ow, A) marras rovs AcOous 
Tay Bwuwv KaTaKeKoUMELOUS ws Koriay AemtHY [BRAQL], cum 
posuerit omnes lapides altaris sicut lapides cineris allisos; 
EV ‘when he maketh all the stones of the altar as chalkstones 
that are beaten in sunder’; Pesh. renders D3 by el3a—c.e., 
xarck, calx. (4) VW, sìd, in the expressions we'd gaw, karé- 
Kavoap eis Koviav, ad cinerem (Am. 21), and 3. Nip NED kata- 


kekavueva ws axavéa (ie , 0"), de incendio cinis (Is, 3312). 


LINE. (1) WW, séred, Is. 4413t AV, wrongly. 
See PENCIL. (2) sp. kaw, Is. 4413 RV (AV ‘rule,’ wezpor). 
Cp rp 4, 7kwah, Josh, 2 18 21. The wood-carver stretched a line 
or cord over the block of wood to lay out the course which his 
work would have to take. The builder used it too for his first 
measurements (Job 355 Zech. 116 {Kre]). In Ps. 19 4(5) read 
obin, £a/am, with Ols., Ges., We. SBOT, etc. 

For (3) 917, Aat, 1K. 715; (4) 92m, 4ébe/, Is. 33 20;(5) np, 
pathil, Ezek. 40 3, see Corp. 

(6) kavwy, 2 Cor. 1016 AV, AVimg, ‘rule,’ RV ‘province, 
RVmg. ‘limit.’ Cp Canon, § r. 


LINEN, FINE LINEN, and LINEN GARMENTS 
occur as renderings of the following words : — 

1. tan, VIN, Prov. 7 16f (defining “327, dark-hued stuffs) 
—taken for a verb in © and strangely rendered Gwypadia by 
Theod.—occurs in Tgg. in the sense of ‘ rope.” If MT is correct 
(see below) it is probably the same as Gr. o6ovy, ‘ fine linen cloth,’ 
and may denote either linen ‘ yarn’ (as RV) or ‘ woven linen 
cloth.’ No satisfactory etymology of the word has been found 
in the Semitic languages (against Del. ad Joc.). [Frankenb. 
and Che., however, think the text very doubtful. The latter 
reads thus: ‘I have stretched cords on my bedstead; I have 
spread carpets on my couch,’ |? 


2. dad, 33 (Ex. 2842 3928 [not in ©] Lev. 610[3] 164 
23 32 I S. 218 2218 2S. 614 1 Ch. 1527; plur. Ezek. 92 £ 
11 1026 f Dan. 105 126 ft), is rendered by © in the 
Pentateuch Alveos, but elsewhere variously.3 


1 Cp 227, from 2, to ferment, boil, or foam up (see BDB). 


2 See Crit. Bib. (WN MJA, a corruption of [3na "mos; 
Dns, read Sa). 


315.218 Bap Lom.; 2218 BLom.,and A has Aivorv (which else- 
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The etymology of the word ad is unknown; but 
there is no reason for rejecting the unanimous tradition 
which declares it to mean ‘linen,’ 

Whilst on the one hand we learn from Ex. 39 28 that Ut (r.e., 
byssus, see below, 3) is either the same as dad, or a particular 
species of it, on the other hand it is pretty certain from Ezek. 
4417 /. that linen would be the clothing prescribed for the priests 
in the Levitical law. Still, it is just possible, as Dillmann sug- 
gests (on Ex. 2542), that dad in itself meant only ‘ white stuff,’ 
whether linen or cotton, 

3. 645, P12 (Búsgos or B¥ootvos, EV ‘fine linen,’ 1 Ch. 
421 [aBax, B; aBBous, A; aßovs, L] 1527 2 Ch. 214 
[x3] 314 512 Esth, 16 815 Ezek. 27 16t), is a late word 
in Hebrew, as, apart from the highly doubtful mention 
in Ezekiel,! it is found only in Ch. and Esth. Sus 
is almost certainly equivalent to the older term 52 
(et, cp 1 Ch. 1527 with Gen, 41 42; and especially 2 Ch, 
214 [13] 314 512 with Ex. 2842 etc.), and both denote 
the substance which the Greeks called Bvagos, as to the 
exact nature of which there has been enormous contro- 
versy. As Ses is probably an Egyptian word, being 
mentioned in connection with Egypt (Gen. 4142 and 
esp. Ezek. 277), and as according to Ex, 3928 it is either 
identical with or a species of dad (see above), the evi- 
dence favours the view that Buooos was a sort of linen, 
that being a parucularly Egyptian product. 

The etymology of the word 6s is quite unknown; a possible 
connection with Syr. 6zsina (the plant * verbascum’), which may 
be an Indo-European word (Lag. Sem. 152 f.) throws no fight 
upon its meaning; nor is anything gained by comparing Ar. 
baz = Brags. 

Philology being of no assistance, we are thrown back 
upon the statements of Greek and Latin writers about 
byssus; and from a careful examination of these, Braun 
(De vestitu sacerdotum Hebr, 1., chap. 6), Celsius 
(Hierod, 1I., 169 f.), and more recently Yates ( Zex- 
trinum antiquorum, Lond., 1843, 1., 252 #7), have de- 
duced with fair certainty the conclusion that byssus 
was ‘fine linen.’ On the other hand, Forster (De bysso 
antiguorum ( Lond., 1776) argued that byssus was cotton, 
and has been followed by many modern scholars. On 
the one main point, however, his argument is now entirely 
overthrown. The statement of Herodotus (286) that 
the embalmed bodies of the dead were swathed in cloths 
of byssus (atvddvos Bvoslyns TeXapdor) was taken to 
prove that byssus meant cotton, because it was long held 
that cotton was the material of the mummy cloths. How- 
ever, the microscopic examination by Thomson (whose 
results were first published in the PAZ. Mag., Nov. 1834) 
and later investigations have clearly shown that these 
Wrappings are linen, at least in the vast majority of 
cases.? Indeed, linen is often spoken of by ancient 
writers as a characteristic product of Egypt, and their 
statements are confirmed by such monuments as the 
pictures of the flax-workers in the grotto of el-Kab (cp 
also Budge, Mummy, 189 f7.). 

It is true that at least two late Greek writers, Philostratus (71) 
and Pollux (7 76) appear to have extended the term Buagos to 
cotton; but such confusions are natural with unscientific authors, 
and a far larger number of quotations can be given where a 
flaxen product is plainly meant (see Yates, of. ctt. 267-273). 

There is reason for distinguishing Bvooos as a finer 
sort of linen from Xévov; thus Pausanias and others 
speak of them as distinct; and Pliny (xix. 14. of the 
byssus of Elis, guaternis denariis scripula eius per- 
mutata quondam ut auri reperio) and many others refer 
to byssus as among the most costly of materials. We 
may therefore be satisfied with the EV rendering of 





where represents ~'""> [flax], see below); 2S. 6 14, #£aààos; t Ch, 
af Bvacivyn. The plural is rendered in Ezek. 9, todvons; in 
Ezek. 10 ctoAnand oroAn ayia: in Dan. Bvaowwa (Aq. c&rpeta, 
Symm, Acva, Th, Babd[e}ev). 
Pesh. is %3, ‘ byssus.’ 

1 See Cornill, ad loc. The word is absent in Œ. unless @apcets 
represents it; it may have been dragged into MT on account 
of its association with 17 19%, 

? Of the remains of ancient Egyptian linen and the repre- 
sentations of linen manufacture on the monuments, an interesting 
account is given by Wilkinson (Anc. Eg. chap. 9; cp Schegg, 
Bibl. Arch. 1 16277). 


The usual rendering of Tg. and 
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‘fine linen.’ The mention of ‘ the families of the house 
of those that wrought fine linen’ (p37) in x Ch. 421 (if 


correct) reminds us of other references to the growth 
and spinning of flax in Palestine (Josh. 26 Prov. 3113 
Hos. 259 [7 11]). See also FLAX. 

4. mikwčh, MEI, in 1 K.1028 and Nph twice in 2Ch. 116 
(‘linen yarn’ AV), is considered under CHARIOT and M1ZRAIM. 


5. sddin, Įm, ‘fine linen’ (Prov. 3124 AV, Is. 323 


EV), ‘linen garments’ (Judg. 1412 RV ;?} AV ‘sheets,’ 
mg. ‘shirts'), an article of domestic manufacture (Ir. 
/.c.), which was considered a luxury (Is. @.¢.). Accord- 
ing to Jer. AŻ. 24 13 there were three varieties (a sleeping- 
cloth, a garden-dress, and a sampler), and in A/éxdch. 
37 å it is spoken of as a summer garment as opposed to 
the xbano for winter use. In Ydmd3q it is used of a 
curtain, and in Xil. 19325 of a shroud. From these 
passages it may be concluded that sddiz denotes either 
in general a piece of linen cloth, such as a sheet, or 
more specifically a linen shirt worn next the skin (cp 
Moore, Judg., ad loc.). 


The identification of sadin with Syr. seddéna and Gr. ovvde0v 
(by which iris rendered in @—save in Is. 3 23, where the rendering 
is loose) has been doubted (cp Frankel, 48); it may, however, be 
connected with the Ass. sudinnu (Am. Tab. satinnz), ‘garment’ 
(cp Del. Ass. HIVB; Wi. Am. Thontaf. ‘ Glossar’). 


6. pistim, D'AWB, is rendered ‘linen’ in Lev. 1347. 5259 
Dt. 2211 Ezek. 44 17/. Jer. 131; see FLAX. 

7. S88, oy (Gen. 41 42 Ex. 254 261 31 36 279[G® om.] 
1618 285 f. 815 39 356 23 25 35 368 35 37 389 16 18 23 3927 
58 27-29 Prov.3l22 Ezek.1610 277; once y [Kt., 
follows], Ezek. 1613+), rendered Buacos or Biccowvos inG®, 
is, as we have seen above (3), the older equivalent of bzs. 
Sé¥ is not improbably of Egyptian origin, being identical 
with Coptic skens = byssus, and so apparently connected 
with Coptic skezt, ‘to weave.’ Like the Bicowot wérdot 
of Greek writers, robes of sé formed an honourable 
dress (Gen. 4142). It was a chief constituent in the 
more ornamental of the tabernacle hangings and of the 
priestly robes, along with dyed stuffs*—blue, purple, 
and scarlet. The ‘fine twined linen’ (mp vy) of Ex. 


26-28 36-39 was probably woven of threads spun from 
a still finer flax than that which produced the ordinary 
ses; we may compare what Pliny (191, § 2) says of the 
specially fine Cuman flax: zec id maxime mirum, 
singula earum stamina centeno quinguageno filo constare, 
adding that in the still more wonderful case of the famous 
linen cuirass of Amasis each thread was made up of 365 
minute threads. We know from existing remains to 
what perfection the arts of spinning and weaving were 
carried in ancient Egypt. 

8. körāi, “ÙN (Is. 199,t © Bicoos, AV NET-WORKS, mg. 
WHITE Works, RV WHITE CLOTH, mg. cotton), which is a 


peculiar form3 from 73m, Esth. 16 815, and is most naturally 
referred to the byssus or ‘fine linen’ for which Egypt was famous. 


We need not emend the word to mn or mn? (Koppe, etc.). 
i ig Tey 


9. Bvagos, Lk. 1619 Rev. 1812t, cp Biaauvos, Rev. 18 12 16 
19814t. See (3) 10. Aívoy, used for ‘flax’ in Mt. 1220, and, 
according to some MSS, for ‘linen clothing’ in Rev. 156—where, 
however, WH followed by RV read At@ov. For the ‘lizen frock’ 
in Ecclus. 404 (© dpodtvoy) see Frock. 11. òĝóvia, ‘linen 
clothes’ (Lk. 2412 Jn.1940 205 Æt), plur. dimin. of o@dyy 
(rendered ‘ sheet,’ Acts 1011 115+), on which see (1). So far as 
we can gather from classical references g-11 refer to the finer 
sort of linen cloth, as opposed to the coarser @wawy or ‘canvas’ 
(see Yates, of. cit. 265). 

12. ouvdmv (Mt. 27 59 Mk. 14514 1546 Lk. 2353; RV ‘linen 





1 So, too, RV in Prov. 31 24. 

2 According to Jewish tradition (Mishna, A7?Z.91) the gar- 
ments of the priests were woollen— being an exception to 
the law against Sa‘afnéz, Wye, Lev. 1919 (‘garment of linen 
and woollen,’ AV), Dt. 2211 (. . . ‘woollen and linen together,’ 
AV). Dillmann (on Ex. 254), however, thinks they may have 
been cotton. ‘yj is explained from the Coptic to mean ‘false cloth,’ 
salt, ‘woven,’ and nudy, ‘false’ (cp Kn. ad loc.) ®'s word 
xiBdnAos occurs again in Wisd. 2 16 (AV ‘counterfeit,’ RV ‘base 
metal’) and 159 (‘connterfeit{s],, EV). Cp Dress, § 7, col. 
1140. 


3 Cp °3§3 in Am. 7 ı Nah. 3 17 (Stade, Gr., § 301 a). 
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cloth’ consistently); cp Egypt. sent (see 7) is synonymous with 
oOdviov ; cp Mt. 2759 Mk. 1546 Lk. 2412 Jn. 205A, and, in G, 
Judg. 1413, d@6ma [BL], ctvdovas [A]. N. M. 

LINTEL. On the sacredness of the lintel see 
THRESHOLD. ‘The only true Hebrew word for ‘lintel’ 
IS Hipwin, weaskdph (cp Ass. askuppu), Ex. 12722 f. 

For bon, 'áyil (1 K. 631) RVmg. gives 'posts'; and for 
“ADE, kaphtr (Am.91), AVmg. and RV give ‘chapiter(s).’ 
See CHAPITER (4). 


LINUS (AiNoc [Ti. WH]) unites with Eubulus and 
others in a greeting to Timothy (2 Tim. 421). Accord- 
ing to lrenzeus (Adv. kaer., iii. 33) Linus received the 
bishopric of Rome, not from Peter as first bishop, but 
from ‘the apostles’ (cp Eus. HAE 32; and the lists of the 
seventy disciples compiled by Pseudo- Dorotheus and 
Pseudo-Hippolytus). 

In the Syriac Teaching of Simon Cephas, where he is called 
Ansus or Isus (the Z of his name having been taken as the sign 
of the accusative, which might be omitted), he is a disciple of 
Peter, a deacon, whom the apostle makes bishop in his stead, 
with the injunction that nothing else besides the NT and the OT 
be read before the people ; he 1s also represented as taking up 
the bodies of Peter and Paul by night and burying them. One 
of the three recensions of the Acts of Peter and Paul is tra- 
ditionally attributed to Linus. He is commemorated in the 
Roman Church on 23rd Sept. According to the Roman Breviary 
he was an Etrurian, native of Volaterra:, and was bishop of 
Rome in succession to Peter for eleven years, two months, 
twenty-three days, and is buried in the Vatican. Schultze 
(Arch, Stud. 228), however, has shown that there was no 
Christian burying-place in the Vatican before the reign of 
Constantine. Harnack dates the episcopate of Linus A.D. 64-76. 
See his Chronologie der alt-christl. Lit., and cp Lightfoot, Sz. 
Clement of Rome, Zahn, Einieit. 2 23. 

LION. Few animals are mentioned more frequently 
in the OT than the lion (Zelis leo), and familiar 
acquaintance with its habits is shown by 
the many similes employed. ‘There are 
five Hebrew words for lion, which, it so happens, are 
collected together in a single passage (Job 410 f. ). 

1. "dri, ’aryéh, “N, MAN, the common word for a full-grown 
lion. The cognate word in Eth. is applied to any wild beast, 
and in Arab. arwa denotes mountain-goats, 

2. labI, wad (/‘to eat,’ cp Ar. dabiya, but see Hommnel, 
Sdugeth. 288 f), used especially of the lioness, Gen. 499 Nu. 
23 24 Joel16 (I| N, WIN), and Ldbiyya, NS”, Ezek. 192, and 
cp also the place-name BETH-LEBAOTH (nivad [im]. [In Ps. 
22 17a [16a] 214 [206] the 4#d7 or ‘ greedy lion takes the place 
of the dog in Che.’s text; cp Dog, § 3, begin.] 

3. képhir, VDD (‘covered ’—i.e., with hair?), a young and 
strong lion; cp Ezek. 19 2/7 5 Ps. 17 12 (i| avn), Ezek. 38 13 etc. 
The place-name YDD may have the same meaning; see 
CHEPHIRAH. 

4. ldyis, wb (/‘to be strong’), Job4i1 Is.306 (1 x35), 
Prov. 30 30; cp perhaps the place-name LalIsH. 

5. séhal, ne (4/‘to cry out’), Job410 1016 (Il IN) 2885 
Hos. 514 and Ps. 9113 (4°93). Identified by Boch. with the 
black Syrian lion (ep Pliny 817). On Ps. 9113 see SERPENT. 

AV in Job 288 renders [RY °33, ‘lion’s whelps,’ RV, how- 
ever, ‘the proud beasts’ (cp Talm. PHY, ‘pride’); cp RV's 
rendering of 4134 [26]; Vg. Alii superdie ; Ges.-Buhl, ‘noble 
beasts of prey '—e.g., ‘the lion’ Sdfas, however, seems to be 
insufficiently attested. In Job 28 the context shows that some 
definite animal is meant. See OssirraGE. In Job 4134 pny 
should probably be yx? (G v. 25 [26] Twv èv Tots Vdacuv, SO 
Pesh., Michaelis, etc.). i i i 

A study of the paralelism in the different passages 
will show that the above words for lion were inore or 
less interchangeable. ‘The Rabbinical writers did not 
see this; they sought to assign each name toa particular 
part of the lion's life. For instance, most unreasonably, 
ghb (no. 4) was said to mean an old, decrepit lion, In 


reality gnb means the precise opposite—a lion ‘which 
turneth not away for any’ (Prov. 3030)—2.e., one in its 
full strength. 
It is plain enough that lions were a source of danger 
in ancient Palestine. The reedy swamps of the gest 
er. 4919 5044 Zech.113, cp Rel. Pad. 
2. Haunts. a ne recesses of Mts. Hermon and 
Senir (Cant. 48), and the desert S. of Judah (Is. 306), 
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were their favourite haunts. They are no longer found 
in Palestine, though they are mentioned as late as the 
twelfth century (Reland), but are still met with in the 
jungles of the Euphrates and the ‘Tigris. They have 
probably disappeared from Arabia,’ but abound, accord- 
ing to Layard,? in Khuzistan, Ina few parts of India 
they are not unknown ;ł but everywhere, even in Africa, 
they show a tendency to disappear before the encroach- 
ments of man, ln historical times the lion ranged over 
Syria, Arabia, Asia Minor, and the country S. of the 
Balkans, besides the whole of Africa and the greater 
part of northern and central Hindustan. 

In its habits the lion is monogamous, The number 
of young produced at a birth varies from two to four, 

Habit but is commonly three; the male helps to 
9. RSs. rear the whelps by providing food for them, 
and he also takes part in teaching them to provide for 
themselves (cp Ezek. 192% Nah. 212[13]). Lions do 
not entirely depend on the food they kill, but will eat 
dead bodies even in an advanced state of decomposition. 
As a rule they are nocturnal in their habits, thongh 
occasionally seen by daylight, and their habit of lurking 
in secret places is often referred to by the OT writers 
(Ps. 109 1712 Job 3839 f Lam. 3ro Jer.47 and Dt. 
3322), The lion was the shepherd’s terror (cp Mic. 
5 8[{7}); more than once, as David told Saul, he had 
to rescue a lamb from a lion's jaws 4 (1S. 1734 RV; cp 
Am. 312). Ordinary shepherds had to band themselves 
together to drive off the enemy (Is. 314, and see Am. 
312). Not unfrequently men were attacked (1 K. 
1324 7 2036). 

It seems as if the diminished population of Samaria after the 
captivity were much plagued by lions (2 K.1724 7). This is 
represented as a judgment; a similar story is told of Decius (see 
Rel. Pal. 967). Generally ‘man-eaters' are the old lions who, 
with diminished activity and broken teeth, find it difficult to 
capture big game. On [enaiah’s exploit (2 S. 2320) see 
Snow. 

The lion's roar is a favourite figure applied to enemies 
(Ps. 2213[14] Prov. 2815 Zeph. 33), to false prophets 

4. Poetical (Iezek. 2225), to the wrath of an oe 

an oe monarch (Prov. 1912 202), to the wrath of 

God (Jer. 25 30 Joel 3[4]16), and to thefury 
of the devil (1 Pet.58). Other references are made to 
his open mouth ready to rend the helpless (Ps. 2221 [22] 
2 Tim. 417), to his chasing his victims (Ps. 72[3] Job 
1016), and to his powerful teeth, symbols of strength 
(Joel 16 lecclus. 212 Rev. 98). In Gen. 499 the tribe of 
Judah is compared toa lion; hence the Messianic title 
in Rev.55. The same title is given to Dan in Dt. 
3322, and to all Israel in Nu. 2324 249; also to Saul 
and Jonathan in 2S. 123, and to Judas the Maccabee in 
1 Macc. 34 2 Mace. ]1lir. David's Gadite guard are 
called ‘lion-faced' (1 Ch. 128); sec also ARIEL. 

To hunt lions was the sport of kings.” Amenhotep 
IIl. boasts of having slain 102 lions during the first ten 
5. Li years of his reign; ‘two sdss of lions (7.e., 

. Lion- a ae - 
hunting. 120) l slew, says liglath - pileser. Asur- 

bani-pal claims to have attacked a lion single- 
handed, and this exploit was not uncommon among his 
predecessors. Under the later kings lions were sought 
out in jungles, caught in snares, and preserved for the 
royal sport. Bow and arrows, or a sword, daggers, 
and spears were the weapons of the hunters. In Pales- 
tine, as we gather from Ezek. 1948, a pit would be dug, 
or a net prepared, by which the lion might be caught 
and then confined in a cage (120, v. gf, AV ‘ward,’ 
Knuos). 


1 Doughty, Ar. Des. 1459. 

2 Vineveh and its Remains, 2 48. 

3 Rousselet, L’/ade des Rajah, 202, 464, 468. 

4 In the ideal future, however, the lion would Jie down with 
the calf; cp Is. 116f. 6525. 

5 For the lion as represented upon Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Aneient Egypt, 
2281 323; Art in Chald. and Ass. 2154 7.; Houghton, 7S BA 

325. 

6 Houghton, Ze. 
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The great brazen laver of Solomon's temple was 
adorned with lions (1 K. 729), as well as with oxen and 
cherubim. All these figures were of 
se ale Babylonian and Phoenician origin, and 

; * represented the strength of the victorious 
and terrible God of heaven. In Babylonian mythology 
the lion is the symbol of summer-heat. NERGAL [g.v. ], 
the god of summer-heat, is represented as a lion-god. 
It is not, however, a probable view that the opening 
exploit in the career of Samson (Judg.145) is to be 
directly explained by this symbolism (Steinthal). More 
probably, like Gilgameš! and the Phoenician god Mel- 
kart,” the hero Samson was represented as freeing his 
land from dangerous animals, which in turn may have 
been suggested by the conflict of the solar god Marduk 
with the dragon Tiamat. In Egypt the lion-headed 
goddess (Sckhet) was the patron of Bubastis, Leonto- 
polis, and other cities; and at Baalbek, according to 
Damascius (J74. Zsid. 203), the protecting deity was 
worshipped under the form of a lion. 

More famous, however, is the great Arabian lion-god Ya- 
ghith, ze, ‘protector’(cp Kor. Su» 7123). Such names as 
‘“Abd- and ‘Obaid-Yaghiith among the Koreish suggest that he 
was worshipped by Mohammed’s own tribe. Yaghith3 is of 


Yemenite origin, and the name has been identified by Robertson 
Smith (Rel. Semm.(2) 43; cp Wellhausen, Heid.(?) 22) with the 


Edomite Jeusu (g.v.). Labwan (cp x35) and Laith (cp gb) 
occur as tribal names, and asad, the common word for a lion in 
Arabic, is frequently found not only in Arabia but also in the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. For evidence of an apparent connection 
between a lion-god and lion-clans, cp Xin. 192-194; Rel. Sem?) 
43; We. Heid.) 19 f. A. BE. S.—S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


LITTER. ‘That litters were in use in Palestine before 
the Greek period is clear, not only from the pathetic 
allusion in Dt. 2856, but also from Gen. 3134 (E), where 
Rachel is said to have hidden her teraphim in the 
‘camel's furniture,” which should probably rather be 
‘camel's litter.’ 

In the phrase bosn 13 (© ra gáypara Ts Kapydov) ^3 
is so called from the round shape of the litter. In Is. 6620 © 
renders MNI by øxıaĝıa, thinking of 1D (see, however, 


DromepAryY). The camel-litrers are, in fact, ‘shaded’ by an 
awning stretched on the wooden framework. 


Usually, one may suppose, the litters were not borne by 
men, but were of a size to swing on the back of a mule. 
‘The Damascus litter,’ says Doughty (Ar. Des. 161), 
‘is commonly a cradle-like frame with its tilt for one 
person, two such being laid in balance upon a mule's 
back ; others are pairs housed in together like a bed- 
stead under one gay canvass awning.’ The Arabian 
jitters, which were ' charged as a houdah on a camel's 
back,’ seemed to this traveller (2 484) more comfortable. 
Burckhardt describes these as sometimes five feet long 
(see Knobel-Dillm., on Gen. 3134). A representation 
of an old Egyptian litter is given by Wilkinson (.47c. 
Eg. 1421, no. 199); on the Greek gopetovy and the 
Roman /ectica, Smith's Dict. Class, Ant. (s.v. ‘Lectica’) 
may be consulted. 

The word gopetov has been supposed by many to 
occur in a Hebraised form in Cant.37. If true, this 
has an obvious bearing on the important question 
whether there are any books in the OT belonging to 
the Greek period, and directly influenced by the Greek 
language and even Greek ideas. No word for ‘ litter’ 
occurs in Ecclesiastes, but in Cant. 37 RV rightly renders 
m9 (mittah ; see BED, § 2) ‘ litter,'—‘ Behold it is the 


litter of Solomon’ (xXlvn, dectulus). The bridegroom 
(honoured by theextravagant title ‘Solomon ’)is supposed 
to be borne in the centre of a procession, sitting in a 
litter or palanquin (cp 2 S. 331, where the same word 
means ‘bier’—x«Alyyn, feretrum). According to the 
generally received view, this ‘litter’ or ‘ palanquin’ is 


1 See Smith-Sayce, Chaldean Genesis, illustration opp. 
pos 

2 See Peters, Nippur, 2 303 (with itlustration). 

3 The proper name ceyou9os has been found on an inscription 
from Memphis (We.). 
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LITTLE ONES 


called in v.9 by another term? (pmax; © oplelior), 
which Robertson Smith inclined to explain from Sanskrit 
(see PALANQUIN), but most scholars (so e.g., Bu. and 
Siegfr., but not Del.) regard as a Greek loan-word = 
@opetov. (In the Midrash on Cant. jx is explained by 
nop = gopnua). The Greek derivation is supported by 
a partial parallelism between the account of Solomon's 
litter in Cant. 3ro and that of the opeta in a festal 
procession of Antiochus Epiphanes (Athen. 55 ; cp CAN- 
TICLES, § 15). ‘To this view three objections may be 
raised, (1) The gopetov was borrowed by the Greeks 
from Asia. (2) If a Greek (or Sanskrit) loan-word were 
used at all, it would be in v. 7, not in v. ọ The 
native word wz//ak would be appropriately used to 
explain the foreign word ; but after the litter has been 
brought before us as a m7ttah, we do not expect to be 
told that ‘ king Solomon made himself a gopetov.’ 

The surrounding context is full of difficulties which suggest 


corruption of the text. We cannot, therefore, consider appiryön 
apart from the rest of the passage. We may suppose that VaN 


is a dittogram of a and as the result of a series of critical 
emendations (notably that of 73555, for bon, mandy for JDN 


[see PurPLE], and pja7 for agny [see Esoxv]), the description 
of the bridegroom's litter in Cant. 36-11 assumes this form (see 


Che. JQR 11 562 % [1899]),— 


What is it that comes up from the wilderness 
Like pillars of smoke ; 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all spices of the merchant? 


See, it is Solomon’s litter, 
Surrounded by warriors; 

They are all wearers of swords, 
Expert in war. 

Every one has his sword on his thigh 
For fear of lions. 


Solomon made himself this artful work 
Of timber of Lebanon ; 

Its pillars he made of silver, 
Its back of gold, 

Its seat—almug-wood in the centre, 
Inlaid with ebony. 


Come forth, ye maidens of Zion, 
And behold the king, 
In the crown with which his mother crowned him 
On the day of his marriage, 
And in the day of the joy of his heart, 
* * 


Thus, besides boaa 13, (a) 1813, mitjak, but not appiryin 
(which is really non-existent, except in MA), means litter. So 
also (4) does 3%, 54, in Is. 66 20, unless ‘cars (for mules)’ be 


preferred as a rendering. See WAGON. (c) dopetoy (see above) 
occurs in 2 Macc. 327 (Heliodorus ; sela gestatoria), and 98 
(Antiochus ; gestatorium); RV ‘litter,’ AV ‘horselitter.’ (æ) 
Sippa€ [A], or ŝíġpos [V], 2 Macc.1421; RV ‘and a litter was 
brought forward from each army’ (mpondAdev map’ éxagrov 
Sippaé). Hence the denom. é&dpevw, properly ‘to drive a 
chariot’; Bar. 6 31 [30] of iepets Sihpevovar ([B]; but ot i. ĉia- 
PGetpovory [A], xaPigovory ot i. [Q]. RVmg. by a doubtful 
extension of the sense, ‘the priests bear the litter’ (RV ‘sit on 
seats’; AV ‘sit in their temples’). The Greek text seems to be 


corrupt. Dek. c. 
LITTLE ONES (Jer. 143). See NOBLES. 
LITTLE OWL (D313), Lev.1117. See OWL. 


LITURGY. See Psaums, HYMNS, SACRIFICE. 


LIVER (Ta, ‘heavy,’ with reference to the weight 


of the liver; map). It is important to begin by 
notictng the sacredness of the liver. Repeatedly in P 
‘the yothéreth of (or, upon) the liver’ is directed to be 
burned upon the sacrificial altar. 

The Heb. phrases are 33277 njp',2 Ex. 29 22 Lev. 8 16 259 19; 
Taz 0y ‘nin, Lev.8410 15 49743 and 933079 TN, Lev. 9 ro. 
®BATL also reads one of these phrases in Lev. 730. According to 


Driver-White (SBOT on Lev.3 4), yathéreth denotes probably the 
fatty mass at the opening of the liver which reaches the kidneysand 











1 Cp Mishna, S34 9 4 (49), for the late use of vaa for the 
bridal palanquin. 

2 Pesh. hésar kabdā, lit. ‘the court (?) of the liver,’ cp Levy, 
Targ., HWB, s.v Rasm. The same termin MH, e.g., Voma 86, 
where it is prohibited on the day of Atonement to give to a man 
who has been bitten by a mad dog the animal’s 333 Syn. This 
homeopathic mode of treatment was evidently customary. 
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LIZARD 


becomes visible upon the removal of the ‘lesser omentum.’ This 
latter is only a thin transparent sheet and cannot well be reckoned 
among the fat parts of the animal. At all events the old inter- 
pretation ‘lobe of the liver’ (@, Jos. Anz. ili. 92, etc.) has 
nothing in its favour. 


In ‘Tob. 64-16 82, there is a reference to the use of 
the ltver of a fish in exorcisms; its employment in 
divination has been already referred to in connection 
with Ezek. 212r [26]. See DIVINATION, §-2 (3),) and 
cp Oefele, ZA TW 20 [1900], 311 J: 

But why was this part of the viscera so especially 
sacred? Because the liver contested with the heart the 
honour of being the central organ of life. Wounds in 
the liver were therefore thought to be mortal?; e.g., 
Prov. 723, ‘a dart through his liver,’ and Lam. 211, 
‘my liver’ (|| my bowels,’ but @ and Pesh. 733) is 
poured out upon the earth,’ are each of them a peri- 
phrasis for death. Being therefore so sacred, the liver 
was not to be eaten, but to be returned to the giver of 
life (see REINS). 

We can now understand the Assyrian usage by which 
kabittu (= 33) became equivalent to (du, ‘heart,’ * 


and are not surprised to find a group of passages in OT, 
in which 333 has to be restored for the faulty 323 (7)23) 


of MT. In Ps. 76[s] the keen-witted Oratorian Houbi- 
gant long ago read ‘and pour out my liver on the dust’ 
(aby neyo an; cp Lam. 2rz), and in Ps. 169 [8], 
‘ Therefore my heart is glad, my mind exults’ (133 539), 
remarking that ‘in the Seriptures the liver is the seat of 
joy and sorrow’; and in Gen. 496 he follows © (rà 
ward pov) in reading 333 ‘my liver’ for 23 ‘my 
glory.’ In Ps. 8013 [12] 579 [8] 1082 [r] similar cor- 
rections are necessary; perhaps also in Is. 1611 (23 
forcas cp Lam. 2r)" T. K. C.—S. A. C. 


LIVING CREATURES. See CHERUB i., § xr. 


LIZARD. Tristram has described forty-four species 
and twenty-eight genera of the group Lacertilia found 
at the present day in Palestine. They live in great 
numbers in the sandy desert and generally in the 
wilderness, and are among the commonest animals the 
traveller meets with. Amongst those most frequently 
found he mentions the Lacerta viridis and L. levis 
and the wall lizards belonging to the genus Zootoca. 
Another not unimportant species, called the AZonitor 
niloticus, was held in high esteem by the ancient 
Egyptians as destroying the eggs and the young of the 
crocodile. Although the lizard is mentioned only once 
in AV, there can be but little doubt that this is the 
animal referred to in the following Heb. words :— 


1. 38, a5 (Lev. 11 29,5 AV Tortorse, RV Great Lizarp). 


Its Ar. equivalent ¢aJé denotes a non-poisonous lizard which is 
eaten by some Arabian Bedouins.6 It is identified with the 
Uromastix spini~es—a lizard with a powerful tail covered with 
strong spines. It is mentioned among the unclean creeping 
things (Lev. Z.c.), and since it is followed hy 72°25 (‘after its 
kind’) is probably a generic term, in which case the following 
names in v. 30 are, as RVmg. suggests, those of different kinds 
of lizards. 


2. MIN, ’énakah (Lev. 11 30, RV Gecko), AV FERRET [¢.z.]. 


Sem. (2) 379, N. 4. 

2 Cp Asch. Agam. 432, Oryyaver mpods rap, of a heart-wound. 

3 For the parallelism of these words see Del. Ass. HIVB 317. 
Del. renders abittu only ‘Gemiith.’ But Jensen (Aosmod. 11 
n.) gives (1) liver (2) inward part=centre ; and Muss-Arnolt 
(x) liver, (2) disposition. 

4 One may hope that, as Schleusner suggests (Zex., 5.7) 
the frap of ® in 1 S. 19 13 164 is a corruption of a Greek trans- 
literation of 3°55. Theod. has xoBep; but Aq. rò mav mànôos ; 
cp 2K.815 @ (Klo.). See BED, §§ 3, 4 (a). 

5 Hitzig on Nah. 27 reads 183, ‘the lizard’ (i.e., Nineveh) for 
387 ; against this cp Hi.-Steiner(4), ad doc. 

6 According to Doughty (Ar. Des. 170) the thdé [i.e., dadd] 
is an edible sprawling lizard, fullest length a yard with tail, 
and is considered a delicacy. The colour is blackish and green- 
specked above the pale yellowish and dull belly, and its skin is 
used for the nomad’s milk-bottles. 
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1 cp Frazer, Paus. 45; Wellh. Heid.) 133 43 WRS Rel. 
} 
p 


LOAF 


3. ND, 45a4 (ib, RV Lanp-crocopiLe), AV CHAMELEON 
[g.v]. 
4. axe), lét@ah (ib., EV LIZARD; xadaBdrns; stellio), in 


the Talmud is the general term for a lizard; cp Lewysohn, 
Zool. 22%. 


5. DDN, Admet (ib, AV SNAIL; caipa, lacerta; cp Sam. 
Rashi, Kim.), RV SAND-LIZARD, so Boch., who identifies it with 
the Ar. Aufasa. Probably a sand-lizard of which there are many 
species to he found in the Sinaitic peninsula, and which, from 


the fact that its feet are almost invisible, is often called by the 
Arabs the ‘ Sand-fish.’ 

6. NDIA, txsémeth (ib, from D3, ‘to breathe, hlow,’ AV 
MOLE ; [aloradagé ; fa/fa), explained as the ‘ mole’ (which ill 
accords with the description in v. 29, see Di.), or as the ‘centi- 
pede’ (cp Pesh.). It is very commonly taken to be the CHAME- 
LEON (¢.v.); but the genuineness of the word is open to question ; 
see MOLE 2, OWL. 

7. NNN] sčmāmnith, reckoned among the ‘little things 


which are clever’ (Prov. 3028, AV SPIDER; xadaBorys ; 


stellio; I ax’ [Pesh.])},2 is rather the lizard (so RV), the 
reference being to the fact that a harmless lizard may be held 
in the hands with impunity. mpnw is the rendering of the 
Targ. Jer., for ORGY (above), and that of the Sam. for ADIN. 


The mod. Gr. gaptducvOos is probably derived from it (cp Del. 
Prov., ad loc.). 


The lizard, though eaten sometimes by Arabian 
tribes, was forbidden among the Jews; and a curious 
old tradition relates that Mohammed forbade it as food, 
because he thought the lizard was the offspring of an 
Israelite clan which had been transformed into reptiles 
(RS 88; Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 326). This has a sugges- 
tion of totemism, and that the lizard was a sacred animal 
seems to be borne out by the occurrence of the Ar. dabb 
(ss) as the eponym of a widespread tribe (AZ. 198), 
and also by the recollection of the important part the 
flesh, bones, and skin of the lizard have played in 
magical and medicinal preparations. * 

A. E. S.--S. A. C. 


LOAF (735, Ex. 2923 etc.; ond, 1 K.l43 etc. ; 
aptoc, Mk. 8 14). See BREAD. 


LO-AMMI (‘Dv ND), Hos. lọ. See Lo-RUHAMAH. 


LOAN (TON), 18.220. ‘The sense is unique; see 
128. Cp SAUL N T. 


LOCK (DAVID), RY Cant 55 ete. see Door. 


LOCKS. Five Hebrew words correspond to ' lock’ 
(once) or ‘locks’ (of hair) in AV; but one of these 
(sammah, mgs) is more correctly rendered ‘ veil Pin iy ; 


see VEIL. 
1. YND, péra’, the full hair of the head= Ass. pirtu, Nu.65 


Ezek. 4420. Ona supposed case of the fem. plur. in Judg. 52, 
see Harr, § 3 (with note 3), and cp Wellh. Ar. Heid.(?) 123. 


2. Ws'sy, sisith, a forelock, Ezek. 83t. Aq. Theod. xpac- 


nebov (‘fringe,’ cp FRINGES, n. 2). The mention of the forelock 
in connection with ecstatic experiences is unique. Cp HAIR, § 2. 


3. NIP, &éwussdth (common in MH and Syr.), Cant. 52 11rf. 
Cp CANTICLES, § 15 (e), and on the form see Kö. 21, p. 199. 

4. MDM, wahléphoth, properly ‘ plaits,' in connection with 
the long hair of Samson, Judg. 161319. Cp HAIR, § 2. 


LOCUST. The biblical references to the locust are 
of much interest, though the Hebrew text may perhaps 
1. Species sometimes invite criticism. The species 

an d habis that is intended is usually supposed 

` to be the Schistocerca peregrina, formerly 
known as Acridium peregrinum. This species, like 
all the locusts of ordinary language, belongs to the 
Orthoptera and to the family Acridiidæ, not to the 
Locustid@, a name which has produced much con- 
fusion, ‘Fhe species at the present day extends from 
North-West India to the west coast of Northern Africa; 
it is the only Old-World species of the genus, all other 
forms being American. 


1 With i cp Del. ad loc., and see Lag. Syst. 1156. 
2 The Pesh. reading is another form of “PIN ; see FERRET. 
3 Cp the Witches scene in Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 1. 
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LOCUST 


To illustrate the great distances that can be traversed by 
these insects it may be mentioned that in 1865 a vessel bound 
from Bordeaux to Boston was invaded by S. peregrina when 
1200 miles from the nearest land, after which for two days the 
air was full of locusts which settled all over the ship. In 1889 
there passed over the Red Sea a swarm which was estimated to 
extend over 2000 square miles, and, each locust being assumed 
to weigh y% oz., the weight of the swarm was calculated to be 
42,850 millions of tons; a second and even larger swarm passed 
on the following day. That these numbers are no exaggeration 
is shown by the Government Reports on the destruction of 
locusts in Cyprus. In 1881 over 1300 tons of locust eggs had 
been destroyed, but in spite of this it was calculated that over 
sooo egg cases, each containing many eggs, were deposited in 
the island in 1883. 

The eggs are laid in the ground by means of the 
powerful ovipositor of the female, the deposition usually 
being in remote and uncultivated lands. On leaving 
the egg the young immediately cast their skin, an 
operation repeated about the 6th, 13th, 21st, 31st 
and soth day. Although the wings attain thcir perfect 
development and the locust becomes capable of flight 
and of forming swarms only at the 6th and last moult, 
much harm may be done by the young, which hop! over 
the land in great armies devouring every blade of grass 
and every leaf of plants and shrubs (cp Joel 147). The 
most striking effects, however, are caused by the swarms 
of migratory locusts (see above) ; these, coming out of 
a clear sky, darken the sun (Ex.1015) and in a short 
time devour every green thing, the coming together of 
their mouth appendages even producing a perceptible 
noise as they eat their way through the country (cp Joel 
25). They are therefore an apt figure for swarming 
hordes (Judg. 65 7 12 Jer. 4623 Judith 220, and cp Jerome 
on Joel 16: guid enim locustis innumerabilius et 


fortius; quibus humana industria resistere non potest). 


Their habit of banding together led a proverb-writer to 
class them among the little things of this earth which 
are wise (Pr. 3027). The likeness they bear to horses 
was also noticed (Joel 24 Rev.97, and cp the Italian 
name cavalletta), also the suddenness of their disappear- 
ance. When the hot sun beats powerfully upon them, 
they literally ‘flee away, and the place is not known 
where they are’? (Nah. 317). Fortunately the visits of 
the swarms are, as a rule, not annual, but recur only 
after a lapse of some years, though the period is 
uncertain; the cause of the immense destruction of 
locust life which this indicates, and still more the cause 
of the sudden recrudescence of activity, are at present 
unknown. 


Locusts are frequently mentioned by the ancients as an article 
of food. They are much eaten in the East, and, when the legs 
and wings are removed and the body fried in butter or oil, are 
said to be not unpalatable. On Mt. 34 see at end of article. 


There are nine words in the OT taken to mean the 
locust, and although, according to the Talmud, there 
were some 800% species in Palestine (cp 
Lewysohn, Zool. d. Talm. 286 f.) we 
cannot, with any degree of certainty, apportion a distinct 
species to each Hebrew word. 


2. Names. 


1. MDW, arbeh (prop. ‘ multiplier’ ; axpts, Bpovxos [ Lev. 11 22 
1 K.8 37], arréAeBos (Nah. 317)), is the usual word for locust, 
and appears to be the generic term. It is the locust of the 
Egyptian plague (Ex. 101-19, see Exopus ii., § 3;_ii., col. 1442). 
In Judg. 65 7 12 Jer. 46 23 Job 39 20 AV renders GRASSHOPPER. 
[In Ps. 109 23, ‘I am tossed up and down as the locust’ (EY) is 
hardly correct; Kau. #7S gives ‘I am shaken out.’ 533 is 
corrupt ; read òps iN, ‘I am gathered (for removal) like locusts, 
cp Is. 3834. So Che. Ps.(2); cp $3.) 

2, oydn, sol'äm (arrdxys (BAF L)), in EV the BALD-LOCUST 


(Lev. 1122), cp Aram. pba, ‘to consume,’ which tn the Targ’ 
represents p65. Perhaps a 7ry-xa/is with its long smooth head 
and projecting antenna is meant. 


3: boon, hargél (Lev. 11 22); see BEETLE. 
4, IIN, Lägāb (v “to hide, or conceal’? àxpís, but in Lev. 1122 





1 Cp Job3920 RV: ‘Hast thou made him to leap as the 
locust ?"; and Is.334. [In Ecclus. 43 17 [19] the fall of snow Is 
likened to the flying down of birds and to the lighting of the 


locust—ws axpts kataAvovea (marg. nmn) ny yaw nowo] 
2 Thomson, ZB 419. 
3 Eight of these at most could be locusts. 
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optouaxns) usually rendered GRASSHOPPER (cp Lev. Zc., Nu. 
13 33 Is.4022 Eccles.125) but in 2Ch.713, ‘locust.’ It is 
referred to in Nu. 13 33 (see n. 1), Is. 40 22 [also in Is. 516,! see 
Che.‘ Is.’ SZOT (Heb.); and in Ps. 37 20 90 9,2 see Che. 7’s.(2)] as 
an emblem of feebleness and insignificance. In Talm, 330 is 


the generic term for locusts (cp Lewysohn, /.c.). Cp the proper 
names Hacas, HAGABAH. 


5. O13, gãzãm; see PALMER-WORM. 

6. po, yélek Clicker’; Bpovxos; axpis in Jer. 51 14 27), usually 
CANKERWORM (so RV regularly) or CATERPILLER.3 Some kind 
of locust is meant, or possibly a young locust. In Jer. 5127 


sélek sīmār (429, p's), ‘rough caterpiller’ (or ‘cankerworm’), 
denotes some special kind. ‘The Vg. has ruchu aculeatum.4 


7. 7373, selasal (probably ‘tinkler,’ épyotBy), may be some 
species of insect noted for its strident noise, such as, in Dt. 
28 42 (see also HORNET), the cicada, or, in Is. 18 r, according to 
some (see Che. Proph. /s., ad loc.), the formidable tsetse-fly, 
the “tsaltsalya’ of the Gallas. But other views of msa byby 
in Is. dc. are possible. See below § 3 and cp eg., SBOT, 
‘Isaiah,’ Heb. pp. 80 (lines 36-46), 108 (lines 40-46); note, also, 
AV’s rendering ‘shadowing with wings,’ and RV’s ‘the rustling 
of wings.’ 

8. 0°33, °2)3, góm (plur.), gdbay (collective)—i.c., ‘swarm’? 
—(axpis), usually rendered GRASSHOPPER (cp Nah. 3 17,6 || 
manx); but in Am. 71, in AVing., ‘green worms.’ 

9. VDI, £asi/(‘consumer,’ cp the verb Lon Dt. 28 38; épvaiBy; 
and Bpovxos 2 Ch. 6 28), in r K.837 2Ch. 628 Ps. 78 46 Il TDIN ; 
some kind of locust must be meant. 

Of the above, nos. 1-4 were classed among clean 
winged things and were allowed to be eaten (Lev. 
lla: f., P; cp CLEAN, § 11); they are described as 
having ' legs above their feet ’ (ma Gyan p'yra), whence 
it would appear that a distinction was made between 
leaping locusts, sa/ta/oria, and those which run, cur- 
soria, A similar distinction is made by the Arabs 
between the färis (riding) and the rdj7/ (going) ; cp also 
2 Ch. 628, Pesh. Zamsd pārčhā wé-sahéla. Jn the vivid 
account of the locust plague in Joel 1 f (see JOEL ii., 
§ 5, and cp Driver's Comm.) four of the above are 
mentioned in the order 5 r 6 ọ (Joel 14). The fact that 
the order in 225 is different (1695) makes it improb- 
able that these words can be taken to refer to locusts 
in different stages of growth. 

There are a few passages which have not yet 
been discussed. In Is.181 the land ‘that sends am- 

3. Difficult bassadors by the sea i is PD the land 
oi rences. of the rustlings of wings’ nor- the land 

of strident creatures with wings’ (see 
above, § 2 [8]). The most probable reading is ‘Ha 
Cush! land of the streams of Gihon’; Gihon is the 
name of the upper, or Ethiopian, course of the Nile (see 
Haupt, SBOT, ‘Isaiah’ [Heb.] 109); the right words 
have a twofold representation in the Heb. text, though 
both times in a corrupt form. The difficult clause at the 
end of Am. 71, following the reference to the ' forma- 
tion’ of certain locusts, evidently needs criticism. EV 
gives, ‘and lo, it was the latter growth after the king's 
mowings,’ a somewhat obscure explanation (see Mow- 
INGS). But ‘latter growth’ (wpb) surely required no 
explanation. On the other hand, something more 
might well have been expected about the locusts. @ 
gives xal loù Bpoôxos els ywy 6 Bactheds. The true 
reading probably is pom om agw ph asm, ‘and behold 
the cankerworm, and the locust, and the palmerworm, 


1 [73 should be 03203. Cp Nu. 1333 where ]3) should be 
0°42); the clause is a correction of the preceding one which 
contains the wrong reading ‘in our eyes’; Che.] 

2 [03 ipa and Jima should both be m3373, Che.] 

3 ‘Caterpillar’ in English is usually restricted to the larval 
Stage of the Lepidoptera, Butterflies and Moths. 

4 In England palmer-worms from their ‘ roughness and rugged- 


ness’ used to be called ‘beare-worms’ (Topsell, Hist. of S erpents, 
t05 [1608]). 


5 Cp also Ass. 
HWE 574). 


6 AV ‘the great grasshoppers’; RV ‘the swarms of grass- 
hoppers.’ This represents Ja 332 of MT. But, as We. points 
Out, D33 is probably an error which “Ja (a collective form) is 
intended to correct. Render simply, ‘the grasshoppers.’ 
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sarsaru, a Creature like a locust (Del. Ass. 


e 


LODGE 


and the caterpiller’ (cp Joell4). The sense gains 
greatly ; we also obtain a fresh point of contact between 
the Books of Amos and Joel. 

ffasil.—In two passages Adsil seems to have been 
corrupted into sé, ‘shadow.’ One of these (Ps. 10923), 
in an emended text, gives a striking parallel to Nah. 
317; the other (Job1328=142), to Joell7z12, ‘he 
renderings respectively are— 


1. ‘ Like caterpillers (b'pra) on the fences I am taken away, 
I am gathered (for removal) like locusts.’ 
2. ‘Like a blossom which appeareth and fadeth, 
Like a palm-tree (13 28, like a vine) which caterpillers have 
eaten.’ 


Two kinds of locusts (on and IYN) are apparently referred 


to in Ps. 4911 and (IN and b50n) in Ecclus. 14 rs; in both 


cases according to critical emendation. Pen Sira’s fondness for 
interweaving biblical expressions with his proverbs has helped 
in this case to the restoration of the text. 


The NT references to locusts (axpides) occur in Mt. 
34 (Mk.16) Rev. 93-11. ‘The Mt.-Mk. passage states 
that locusts formed the chief food of John the Baptist ; 
it is pointed out, however, elsewhere that there may 
here be an early misunderstanding (see Husks, As 
JOHN THE BAPTIST, § 2). The locusts of the Rev. 
passage belong to the supernatural imagery of the 
Apocalypse. Contrary to what is said in Prov. 3027 
the locusts are said to have had a king. There may, 
however, be a confusion between qbr, ‘king,’ and qNoD, 
‘angel,’ ABADDON [g.v.] (note ‘EBpéiori, Rev. 91r) 
being variously represented as the ‘king’ and the 
‘angel’ of the abyss. 

See Driver’s Excursus in Joel and Amos (Camb. Bible, 1897); 
Æneas Munro, M.D., 7he Locust Plague and its Suppression 
(1900), and, on the text of Job 13 28 Ps, 4913 109 23 and Kcclus. 
1415, Che. ‘ Biblical Difficulties, Æxpos. 14 [1901], 113 7% 
ALES, 8258. ACS 2; Tk. Co, § 3, 


LOD (75) 1 Ch. 812. See Lyppa. 


LODDEUS (AoAaioc [B in v. 46]), 1 Esd. 845 f,, RV 
= Ezra 817, Ippo [1]. 


LO-DEBAR (73719; 25.94/:, AadaBap [BAL]: 


AaBadapi [A inv. 4]; 9T ND; 1727 AwdaBap [BA]; 
Aad. [L]), a place in Gilead in which Mephibosheth, 
Jonathan's son, lay for a time, with Machir son of 
Ammiel, who also befriended David on his flight to the 
E. of Jordan. Probably the same place is meant by 
the Lidebir which Josh. 1326 places in the territory of 
Gad. Gratz has discovered the name in Am. 613, as, 
along with Karnaim, captured by Israel from Aranı. 
Here MT (337 85) and all the Versions take it as a 


common noun, ‘nothing’; and probably Amos, out of 
all the conquests of Israel E. of Jordan, chose these 
two for the possible play upon their names (see AMOS, 
§ 5). Lo-debar has not been identified ; but 7 m. E. 
of A/’kés or Gadara, near the great road eastward, 
and on a southern branch of the IV. Samar, is a village 
Jódar, which must have been an important site on the 
back of the most northerly ridge of Gilead. There are 
a good spring and ancient remains with caves (Schu- 
macher, N. Ajlun 101). The houses cluster on the 
steep edge of a plateau which commands a view across 
Hauran as far N. as Hermon. Strategically it is 
suitable; no other OT name has been identified 
along this ridge, which must certainly have been con- 
tested by Israel and Aram; and it is apparently on 
this N. border of Gilead that Lidebir is placed by 
Josh. 1326 (cp review of Buhl, Pad. in Expositor, Dec. 
1896, p. 411). [The reading ‘ Lo-debar’ in 2 5.947. 
has been doubted : see SAUL, § 6, and cp MEPHIBO- 
SHETH. Wellhausen and Nowack adopt the above 
emendation of Am.613; Driver, however (Joel and 
Amos, 199), finds a difficulty in it. Cp MAHANAIM. ] 
G. A. S. 
LODGE. For (1) mon, méliindh, Is. 18t, see 


HuT; and for (2) KA, 42, Ezek. 407 7, RV, see CHAMBER, 9. 
For op, malon, ‘lodging place’ (Gen. 42 27, etc. RV), see 
INN. 
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LOFT (725), 1 K.1719. Sce CHAMBER, 6. 


LOG ad KOTYAH; sextarium), Lev.1410. See 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


LOGOS. Except in the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn. 11-18) the biblical usage of Aoroc shows 
ieee no peculiarity; it means a complex of 
Sega words (PHMATA), Presented in the unity 
’ of a sentence or thought. The entire 
gospel can be called ‘ the Jogos of God,’ or even, simply 
the Jogos (xar’ éfoynv)—see, e.g., Mt. 1319-23 Gal. 66 
2 Cor. 217 Rev. l2-g—as being a declaration of the 
divine plan of salvation. 

Such passages as Jn. 8 31 37 Acts 67 1 Cor. 14 36 border upon 
poetical personification, but do not cross the line; neirher also 
does Ps. 33 [32] 4 7, nor yet Wisd. 1612 1815 7 

In Jn. 11 the Logos comes before us as a person, who 
was ‘in the beginning'’—z.e., before the creation—in 
eonimunion with God, and himself was God. ‘The 
description proceeds in vv. 2 7; but the name Logos is 
used only once again—in v. 14, ‘the Logos became 
flesh’; from this point onward its place is taken by 
such names as ‘Jesus Christ,’ ‘the Only-begotten,’ 
‘the Son,’ ‘the Christ.’ 114 makes it clear that for the 
writer the identity of the Logos with the bearer of the 
gospel, Jesus Christ, is a facet as important as it is 
indubitable ; for him the redeemer is in his heavenly 
pre-existence the Logos, after his incarnation Jesus 
Christ. In 14 Æ it is a very difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish clearly which predicates refer to the pre-existent 
‘Son,’ and which to the Son in his earthly manifestation ; 
probably the writer did not intend that a distinetion 
should be made, but wishes from the outset to habituate 
his readers to thinking of the man Jesus who died 
on the cross as being one with the eternal Logos 
and so denying none of the qualities of the one to the 
other ; the full Godhead of the Saviour is a pledge of 
the absolute divineness of the salvation he brings. In 
any case so much is certainly claimed for the Logos in 
14-14 :—(t) An existence that transcends humanity (it 
is as incarnate that he ‘took up his abode among 
men’), and indeed creation itself—the highest conceiv- 
able glory (that of the Father being excepted); (2) an 
infinite fulness of grace and truth; and (3) the most 
intimate possible relation to God, even the title of 
God not being withheld (the article, it is true, is not 
prefixed). Moreover, according to v.3 it is through 
the Logos that the universe is created; nothing has 
come into being without his intervention, and mankind 
owe also to him the highest good they know—light 
and life. Thus from Jn.l: Æ we may define the 
Logos as a divine being, yet still sharply distinguished 
from God, so that monotheism is not directly denied— 
not equal to the Father (ep Jn. 1428), yet endowed 
with all divine powers whereby to bring to pass the 
will of God concerning the universe. 

Apart from the prologue the Logos as thus defined is not 
again named in the Fourth Gospel; in 1 Jn.57 he has been 
introduced only bya late interpolation, and in x Jn.11 ‘the 
Logos of Life’ admits of another interpretation than that 
demanded by the prologue. So also does ‘the /ogos of God’ in 
Heb, 412, and in the mysterious announcement in Rev. 1913 
that the name of the conquering Messiah, unknown to all save 
to himself alone, is ‘the Logos of God,’ it is only the prologue 
to the gospel that renders it probable that by the expression a 
heavenly person of the highest rank is intended. 

There remains the question: From what source did 

one the conception of the Logos come into 

2. Origin of the Johannine sphere of thought ? 

Johannine It cannot have been the creation of the 

conception. Evangelist himself, for the very order of the 

words in lac shows that he has no need to 
teach that there is a Logos, but only to declare what ought to 
be believed concerning the Logos. Neither can he have derived it 
from the OT, though the divine ‘ words’ are conceived of in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as objectively existing, and as having a 
creative power! (Jn.12 is evidently related to Gen. 1 36, etc.) 
for the Logos is nowhere a fixed member of the supernatural 
world. Nor would it at all help us to understand the genesis 








1 Che. OPs. 321 /. 
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of the Johannine Logos to adduce the phrase ‘the Memra’ 
(~ Nag) by which the Targums denote the Divine Being in 
self-manifestation, though the same hypostatising tendency 
which produced this Jewish phrase also found expression in the 


` like-sounding phrase of the Fourth Gospel. 


It was from Greek philosophy that the Evangelist 
derived the expression through the medium of Philo of 
Alexandria ; but this need not be equivalent to saying 
that he was the first to put forward the connection 
between the Philonian Logos and the Jesus Christ of 
NT believers. Nor yet has he slavishly transcribed 
Philo; rather with a free hand and with great skill has 
he borrowed and adapted from the Philonian account 
of the Logos those features which seemed serviceable 
towards the great end he had in view—the Christianising 
of the Logos conception. In spite, however, of the 
majestic originality of the verses in question (11-59 A), 
suggestions of Philo have been traced in almost every 
word, 

Among Greek philosophers it was Heraclitus who first put 
forward the Logos—i.e., Reason—~as the principle underlying 
the universe; with the Stoics the Logos hecame the world-soul 
which shapes the world in conformity with a purpose, and is the 
uniting principle of all the rational forces which are at work in 
the world. This conception was combined by Philo with the 
Platonic doctrine of Logoi as supersensual primal images or 
patterns of visible things, and, this done, he read into the OT— 
and so also into Jewish theology—a Logos which was the 
intermediary being hetween the universe in its overwhelming 
manifoldness and Him who is (ò wv) God, who was ever being 
presented in a more and more abstract way, and being relegated 
to a sphere where religion could find no stay. 

As the Wisdom of Solomon (cp also Ecclesiasticus) 
introduces wisdom as God's representative in his relations 
with the world, and, if a few passages be left out of 
account, almost compels a personal separation of this 
wisdom from God, so does Philo, approaching the view 
of Hellenism, with the Logos, which he already in so 
many words designates as ‘Son' and ‘ Only-begotten.’ 
The theological position whieh had gained partial 
acceptance in Palestinian Judaism also, had manifestly 
found its advocates from an early period in Christian 
circles as well; but it was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel who first had the skill to take it up and to give 
it unambiguous expression in the formule of the then 
current metaphysic in such a way as to make it sub- 
servient to the deepest interests of Christianity. His 
representation of Christ is not, however, to be taken as 
a mere product of his study of Philo, whether we take 
it that in his prologue he was minded merely to give by 
means of his Logos-speculation an introduction that 
should suitably appeal to his educated Gentile Christian 
readers, or whether we assume that his design was to 
set forth the ultimate conclusions he had reached as a 
constructive religious philosopher. The church, un- 
fortunately, even so early as in the second century, 
began to give greater attention to this philosophical 
element in the gospel of ‘the divine’ (rod Âeoéyov) 
than to the historical features of the narrative, and the 
employment of the idea of the Logos in this manner, 
occasioned by this author, though he is not to be held 
responsible for it, beeame a source of danger to 
Christianity. 

See J. M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griech. 
Philosophie, 1872; J. Réville, La doctrine du Logos dans le 

uatriéme evangile et dans les wuvres de Philon, 1881; Ad. 
Ha ‘Ueber das Verhältniss des Prologs des vierten Evgl. 
zum ganzen Werk’in ZTK 2, 1892, pp. 189-231; //rst. of Dogma, 
ET vols. i.-iv.; H. J. Holtzmann, //C(?) 4, 1893, especially pp. 
7-10, 40-46; Aal, Gesch. d. Logos-ldee, 1899; W. Baldensperger, 
Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, 1898; Jannaris, ‘St. 
John’s Gospel and the Logos,’ ZV TIV, Feb. 1901, pp. 13.7; cp 
also JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 31. Avy. 


LOIS (Awic [Ti. WH]), Timothy’s (maternal) 
grandmother (2 Tim. 15). See Timoruy. 


LOOKING-GLASS. AV’s rendering of NIN W Ex. 
388 (mg. ‘brazen glasses’), and of ‘ns, Job37 18, RV Mirror 
(7.z.)» In Is. 323 b3 is rendered ‘glass’ in AV, but ‘hand 


mirror’ in RV, he meaning, however, is doubtful; see 
Mirrors. In 1 Cor. 1312 égonrpov is rendered ‘glass’ by AV, 
RV MIRROR 
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LOOM (754), Is. 3812 RV. See WEAVING. 


LORD. On Lorp as representing MN’ (Yahwe) ‘and 
on ' Lord’ as representing *] 8 (Adonai) see NAMEs, 
§§ 109, 119. 

‘Lord’ in OT stands for one Aramaic and eight Hebrew 
words. 

(1) DIN, dön, ‘master.’ Gen. 458 lord=ruler; Gen. 24 14 27 


of the master (so EV) of a slave. ‘My lord,’ of a father, Gen. 
3135; of a husband, Gen. 1812; of a governor, Gen. 42103 of 
Moses, Nu. 11 28; of Elijah, 1 K.187. 


(2) Syn, dé'ad, ‘owner,’ cp EV Ex. 2128, ‘the owner (5y3) of 
the ox’; Joh 31 39, ‘the owners thereof’ (7.e., of a piece of land); 
cp WRS, Rel Sem.(?), 94. Cp BAAL, § x. 

(3) 23, rab. See Ras, RABBI. 

(4) WW, sar, Ezra 825. See KING, PRINCE, 3. 

(5) De, Salis, 2 K.T 217; either=rpiorárns (6), see ARMY, 
§ 4; CHARIOT, ro, or a modification of p49 ii., Ass. Sa-r7s, 
‘high officer, captain.’ See EuNucH. 

(6) DIP (vatpdwar, carpaniar, apxovtes), only in plur., of the 
five ‘lords of the Philistines,’ Josh. 133 Judg. 3 3 r S. 58 r1, etc. 
According to Hoffmann, a dialectic plur. of 1%. More probably 
a corruption of 0°15, a word which has elsewhere, too, under- 


gone corruption. The harmonising hand of an early editor may 
be assumied (Che.). 


(7) 133, gébir, Gen. 27 29 37, of Esau. 

(8) NID, wdré, Aram. in Dan. 247 419 24 523; cp the Syriac 
mar yd, ‘Lord,’ and mazar, ‘lord.’ 

(9) x¥ptos, Mt.938 1024 1327, etc. (Seamdrns is rendered 
‘master,’ except where it is used of God or of Christ). 

(10) paBBwrr. See RABBI. : 

(11) peyeoray, in pl. Mk. 6 21, kingly associates. In Rev. 615 
1823 RV, AV, ‘great men.” EV ‘great man’ in Ecclus. 47, 
Heb. puby (cp Eccles. 848), 329 Heb. Dph 883 Heb. pim 
(mg. 2252). 

LORD'S DAY (ù xupiaxh huépa; dies dominica). We 
cannot say with certainty how far back the practice of 
marking the first day of the week by acts of worship is 
traceable. This at least is probable: ‘that in the 
post-apostolic ordinance we have a continuation of 
apostolic custom ;’! but the time when the Christian 
Sunday began to be observed in Palestine, where the 
observance of the Sabbath does not seem to have been 
at first superseded by it, remains utterly obscure.? 

1 Cor. 162 bids each person, xara play caBBdarov 
(EV ‘on the first [day] of the week’), lay by him in 
store as he may prosper (for the 
‘saints’ in Jerusalem), that no col- 
lections be made when the writer comes (1 Cor. 162). 
It is often possible and sometimes inevitable to infer from 
the practice of a later time that of an earlier. This has 
been done in the present case by Zahn,’ who finds clear 
though faint traces of Sunday observance. It must not 
be overlooked, however, that the contribution of each 
one is to be laid up ‘by him’ (map avrg), i.e., in his 
own home—not in an assembly for worship. 

This suggests an alternative explanation to that of Zahn. 
The church of Corinth consisted for the most part of poor, 
obscure people (1 Cor. 126 7%); possibly for many of them the 
last or the first day of the week was pay-day, the first day 
therefore, was the day on which they could most easily lay 
aside something.4 x Cor. 16 therefore does not supply us with 
w ered facts as to an observance of Sunday in the Pauline 
churches. 


On the other hand, the ‘we-sections' in Acts contain 
a valuable indication. On his way to Jerusalem, Paul 
Stayed at Troas seven days (Acts206), the last of which 
Is called uia rv caBBdrwy (EV ‘the first [day] of the 
week’), the following day—Monday of our reckoning— 
being fixed for his departure (v. 7). On this last day there 


1. NT references. 


1 Weizsäcker, Ap. Zeftalt.(2) 549. 

2 Cp Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, 179, who supposes that at 
least as early as the third decade of the second century the 
Sunday was marked by public worship at Jerusalem. 

3 Zahn, of. cit. 177. 

4 Before finally accepting or rejecting this conjecture, it will 
have to be considered whether weekly payments of wages were 
usual, and also which day of the Weck was reckoned as its first 
in the civil life of Corinth. Plainly Paul is reckoning by the 

ewish week—from Sunday to Saturday ; but Gentile astrologers 

egan the week with Saturday (Zahn, 182, 358). 
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was a 'breaking of bread’ and Paul prolonged his dis- 
course with the congregation till midnight (v. 7). Even 
here, however, we must be careful not to infer too much. 
The passage furnishes no conclusive proof that the first 
day of the week was the regular day for celebrating the 
Lord's Supper, or that a universal Christian custom is 
here referred to. We may venture to conclude, however, 
with a fair measure of probability, that the first day of 
the week was at the time the day on which the Lord’s 
Supper was observed in Troas. 

If, on the other hand, the narrator had wished it to be under- 
stood that the ‘breaking of bread’ which he is mentioning was 
merely ad hoc, and in connection with the apostle’s approaching 
departure, he would hardly have expressed himself as he does. 
It is much more likely that Paul fixed Monday for his departure 
in order that he might observe the Sunday communion once 
more with his beloved brethren of Troas. This passage being 
from the pen of an eye-witness, we are justified in regarding it 
as affording the first faint yet unmistakable trace of a setting 


apart of the first day of the week for purposes of public worship 
by Christians. 


Whether Rev. lro ought also to be cited in this 
connection depends on our exegesis of the passage, on 
which see below, § 2. 

The younger Pliny’s well-known letter to Trajan (about 
112 A.D.) does not state directly that the ‘ fixed day’ 
9. Light from soiree the ae Christians for 
other sources, C" Eious worship was Sunday, though 

this is certainly probable (cp Acts 207). 
Its indistinctness is compensated for by the fulness of 
the information in Justin Martyr's £77s¢ Apology (chap. 
67), written about 150 A.D.? 


The evidence given before Pliny was to the effect ‘quod 
essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo 
quasi deo dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinja, ne adulteria 
committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abne- 
garent ; quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse rursusque 
[coëundi] ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium’ 
(Plin. EAP. 1096 [97], ed. Keil, 307.7). 

Justin Martyr’s words are as follows :— And on the day called 
Sunday (7H Troù ynAtov Aeyouevy nuépa) there is an assembly 
(auvédevaots) in one place of all who live in cities or in the 
country, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets (cp CaANon, § 69) are read as long as time permits 
(wEexpes €yxwpet); then, when the reader has ceased, the 
president (0 mpoegtws) gives his exhortation to the imitation of 
these good things (rpdéxAnow THs TOY kañv ToUTwWY piuńýTews). 
Then we all stand up together and offer prayers (evxas méuTopev) 
and, as we before said [chap. 66], when our prayer is ended 
(ravoapyevwr uav Hs evx7s), bread is brought (mpoadépetac) 
and wine and water, and the president in like manner sends up 
(avanréure:) prayers and thanksgivings according to his ability 
(oon Svvapyis aùr®) and the congregation assents (ó dads 
erevpyuet) saying the Amen. And the participation of the 
things over which thanks have heen given is to each one (4 
meTaAniis amd tav ebxaptaTyOevTwY ékádatw, yiverac), and to 
those who are absent a portion is sent by the hands of the 
deacons (xat rots où mapovaw tà TeV Staxdvwv méumetac). And 
they who are well-to-do and willing give each one as he wills, 
according to his discretion (xarà mpoatpeouy €xagtos THY éavToU 
ò BovAetat (Swar), and what is collected is deposited with the 
president, and he himself succours (émtxovpet) the orphans and 
widows and those who are in want (Aecropevots) through sick- 
ness or other cause, and those who are in bonds, and the 
strangers who are sojourning (rots mapemtdypots ovae F€vots) ; 
and in a word he takes care of all who are in need. And we 
all have our common meeting (xotvy mavres THY auvédAcvaty 
rrocove8a) on the Sunday because it is the First Day, on which 
God, having changed darkness and matter (Tò oxétos kal tHv 
vAny tTpéWas) made the world, and Jesus Christ our Saviour on 
the same day rose from the dead. For they crucified him on 
the day hefore Saturday (77 mpo ts Kpovexyns) and on the day 
after Saturday, which is Sunday (ris éativ nàiov mucpa), having 
appeared to his apostles and disciples, he taught [them] those 
things which we have submitted to you also for your considera- 
tion.’ 

Besides this passage, we have those cited in § 2, 
which are some of them older than Justin’s date. 

In the Graeco-Roman world of the Empire, the day 
which was reckoned the first in the Jewish week was 
» called Sunday, just as the other days 

of the week were named after the other 
planets ; the nomenclature is of Babylonian origin (see 
WEEK). Sunday, too, is the name employed by two 
ancient Christian writers—in works, it is true, addressed 


3. “Sunday. 


1 Cp Harnack, TLZ 22 [r897] 77- 
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to non-Christians 1—viz. by Justin (x/ supr.), twice, and | marpós: Decree of Canopus, 15). 


by Tertullian (-ffod. 16, Ad nat. 113). Its naturalisa- 
tion was made easier by the consideration that the first 
day of the week was the day on which light was created ; 
and, moreover, the comparison of Christ to the sun was 
felt to be apposite. 2 

In the early church the name ‘ First day’ (of Jewish 
origin, as we have seen) and also—since the day 
4. ‘First day,’ Pom ee A ie acs 

‘Eighth day.’ o e week — ‘igh w ts o 

frequent oecurrence, The two names 
are often combined : ‘ The eighth day which is also the 
Arse > 

Most characteristic of all, however, is the name ' Lord's 
day’ (h xvptaxh Quépa; also simply, 7 Kupat or 7 
5. ‘Lord’s Kuptakxy kupiov). Usually® Rev. 1 zo (éyevdunv 

day’ € mevmare ev TH Kuptaxyn Nuépa) is cited as 

ay; the earliest instance; but the presence of 
the article before xypiaxy and the connection in which 
the phrase occurs both favour the other interpretation 
(supported by a weighty minority of scholars), accord- 
ing to which ‘the day of the Lord’ here stands for ‘the 
day of Yahwe,' the day of judgment—in LXX 7 nuépa 
Tou Kupiov (as also in Paul, and elsewhere), called else- 
where in Rev. ‘the great day’ (Ñ) nuépa 7 weyadn: 617 
1673). 

The following early passages, however, are undisputed ; 
Didache 14, kata xuptaxny è kuptov cuvaxGevres kAGTATE Aprov ; 
Ev. Pet. 35, éréfbwonwev  xuptaxy, and 2d. 50, op@pov b€ ris 
kuptaxys; Ign. ad. Bagnes., 91, pyKxére gaBBarigovres adda 
KaTa Kuptaxny Gwvres, ev h Kain Gwyn uwv averecdey; and the 
title of the writing of Melito of Sardis (wept xuptaxys) mentioned 
by Eusebius (474 iv. 262). Here ‘Lord’s Day’ has become a 
technical name for Sunday. The word xupiaxds, however, is 
not a new coinage of the Christians (more particularly of Paul), 
as used formerly to be supposed. It comes from the official 
language of the imperial period; freqnent examples of its 
occurrence in the sense of ‘imperial’ are to be found in 
Egyptian inscriptions and papyri, and in inscriptions of Asia 
Minor.® 

The question as to the reason why Christians called 
the nrst day of the week the Lord’s day is not adequately 
answered by the remark of Holtzmann? that ‘the 
expression is framed .after the analogy of detzvoy 
kuptaxdv.’ ‘The old Christian answer was that it was 
the Lord's Day as being the day of his resurrection ; 
ep Ign. ad Aagn. 91, as above, Justin, Apol. 167, as 
above, and Barnabas lig: ‘ Wherefore also we keep 
the eighth day with joyfulness, on which also Jesus rose 
from the dead, and, having been manifested, aseended 
into the heavens.’8 ‘This answer has much to be said 
for it. The Lord’s day is the weekly recurring com- 
memoration of the Lord's resurrection. 

How it was that Christians came to celebrate this 
day weekly, not only yearly, has still to be explained. 
Apart from the established habit of 
observing the weekly Sabbath festival, 
the ancient practice of honouring 
particular days by feasts of monthly 
recurrence may very probably have contributed to this 
result. In Egypt, under Ptolemy I*uergetes, according 
to an inscription coming from the Egyptian Ptolemais,’ 
the twenty-fifth day of each month was ealled ' the king’s 
day’ (7 rod Baotkéws nuépa) because the twenty-fifth of 
Dios was the day ‘on which he succeeded his father on 
the throne’ (év 7 mwapé\aBev rhv Bacirelay mapa Tod 


6. Origin of a 
‘weekly cele- 
bration.’ 


1 Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, 357. To make a distinction as 
Zahn does in the use of the name Sunday before and after 
Constantine is to go too far, The Christian inscriptions show 
that the ‘pagan’ names for the days of the week were already 
current among Christians before Constantine. Cp for example 
De Rossi, 1615 (twice), and V. Schultze, Die AKatakoméen, 
246, 1882. 

2 Cp Justin, above ; further citations in Zahn, 3574 

3 Zahn, 356% ‘Eighth day’ first in Barnabas, 158 / 

Cp 7 xpovexn=adies Saturn? in Justin, above. 

5 As, for example, hy Harnack, Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
9267, and Zahn, 778. 

6 See Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, P. 44 fr 

7 HC 42, 1893, p. 318. 

8 Further evidence in Zahn, 359/ 

9 Bull. de corresp. hellénique, 21, 1897, pp. 187, 193. 
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The Christians might 
have held the same language in speaking of the first day 
of the week with reference to Christ. 

Of like nature is the custom, widely diffused throughout the 
kingdoms of the successors of Alexander, of celebrating the 
birthday of the sovereign, not year by year only, but also month 
by month; the existence of the custom can he clearly made out 
from recent discoveries in epigraphy, and it is implied in the 
tradition—often assailed, but manifestly quite trustworthy—of 
2 Macc.67. Cp Birtupav.! 

Like so many other features in the kingdoms of the 
Diadochi, these birthday eustoms seem to have had an 
abiding influence within the imperial period.2 The word 
‘Augustan ’ (Zeßasrth} as a name of a day in Asia Minor 
and Egypt is at least a reminiscence of the custom in 
question ; the name, which first became known through 
inscriptions, has been discussed by H. Usener,® and 
after him by J. B. Lightfoot * and Th. Mommsen.’ 
According to these scholars, in Asia Minor and Egypt 
the first day of each month was called LeBacryn. Light- 
foot regards this as at least ‘probable in itself,’ but 
finds that ‘some of the facts are still unexplained.’ 
Recently K. Buresch,® without reference to the scholars 
already mentioned, has revived an old conjecture of 
Waddington, that SeBaory is a day of the week, nota 
day of the month. 

For this Buresch addunces two inscriptions from Ephesus and 
Kabala, and makes reference (in the opposite method to that 
of the present article) to the analogy of the Christian xuptaxy. 
To his two inscriptions we may here add the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus, 46, dating from 100 A.D. (€rovs) y AUroxparopos kataapos 
Népova Tpatavov YeBagrov Teppavexov Mexerp 6 SeBagry: ‘on 
the day of Sebaste, 4th Mechir of the third year of the... 
emperor Trajan.’ 

Without venturing on a confident judgment on a very 
difficult question, we might, on the evidence before us 
conjecture that Xeßasrý in some cases denotes a definite 
day of the month (the first ?), and in others, as for 
example in the inscriptions from Ephesus and Kabala 
as also in the Oxyrhynehus papyrus,’ a week-day—viz. 
Thursday (dies Jovis). 

If this eonjecture is correct, then in the dies Jovis 
metamorphosed into a ‘day of Augustus’ we should 
have an analogy to the change of the dies Solis into 
the ‘ Lord’s day.’ Asa name for a day of the month 
also YeBaory would have a value not to be overlooked 
as an analogy for xupiaxy.8 

At what date the name ‘ Lord's day’ arose we do 
not know. Even if we assume Rev. 110 to refer to the 
Sunday, it would be rash to conclude? that xvpraxy was 
not used before the time of Domitian. 

A. Barry in Smith and Cheetham’s Dict. Chr. Antig., s.v. 
‘ Lord's Day’; Zéckler, RE) 14428 f., s.v. ‘Sonntag’; J. B. 

; de Rossi, /ascr. Christ. Urbis Rome, i. 

7. Literature. 1857-1861 (mpoAcyoueva); Th. Zahn, Skizzen 

a. d. Leben d, alten Kirche, 1898, pp. 161 f. 

351 f; Geschichte des Sonntags vornehmlich in der alten 

Kirche, a learned and luminous essay, in which, as in the other 

works cited, references are given to the older literature of the 
subject. Ge A. D: 

LORD’S PRAYER. The Lord's Prayer is a signifi- 
eant example of the scantiness and incompleteness of 

1. Place in Christian tradition. It is not to be found 

G l in the second gospel—z.e., in the oldest, 

OSpe's- as most scholars are agreed—(unless there 
is a trace of it in Mk. 1125) nor in the fourth ; and the 
two gospels which contain it, refer it to different occa- 
sions, and give it in varying forms. In Mt. it stands 

1 On this custom of a monthly celebration of the birthday see 
also now E. Schiirer, zu 2 Macc. 67 (monatliche Geburtstags- 
feier), Zeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft u. die Kunde 
des Urchristentums, 2 (1901) 48 b 

2 The Pergamum inscription, 374 B (temp. Hadrian) expressly 
mentions a monthly birthday festival of Augustus. 

3 Bull. dell Inst. di Corrisp. Archeologica, 1874, PP. 73.8. 

4 The Apostolic Fathers, Part ii.(2), 1889, 1 678 J. esp. 714 

5 Ap. Max Fränkel, Die Inschriften von Pergamon, '95, 
22655; cp also Fränkel himself, 7%. 512. 

6 Aus Lydien, 1898, 49/. r 

7 The Editors think of the day of the Emperor’s accession, 
Their reference however to the Berlin papyrus 252 1s incon- 
clusive ; see vol. 2 of the Berlin Papyri, 354. 

8 So Deissmaun, Neue Bibelstucdien, 45 f., with concurrence 
of A. Hilgenfeld, Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift, xviii., 1898, 1542 

9 Harnack, Texte u. Untersuchungen, 92, p. 67. 
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(69-13) as part of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ ; accord- 
ing to Lk. (112-4) it was given by Jesus at the request of 
a disciple, ‘ as he was praying in a certain place.’ From 
the context in Lk. (1038) it has been concluded that the 
locality was near or at Bethany or near Jerusalem, more 
precisely the garden of Gethsemane.! (Not far from the 
traditional site of Gethsemane on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives stands to-day the church of the Pater-noster, 
showing in the quadrangle the Lord's Prayer engraved 
on marble tablets in thirty-two languages.) Older har- 
monists used to combine the two reports by the suggestion 
that the disciple, who, if he was one of the twelve, must 
have been acquainted with the prayer as taught on the 
former occasion, expected some fuller or more partienlar 
form of prayer; or supposed that he was not of the 
Twelve, but one of the Seventy (ris Tv wabyra@v). Before 
this, Origen had explained the fact that in Lk. a shorter 
form is given than on the Mount by the remark edkés ye 
mpos nev Tov pabynrHv, dre On wpernuévov, EelpnKévat Tov 
KUptov TO EmtTouwrepov, mpds dé Tovs melovas, Ôeouévovs 
Tpavorépas didackaNrias, TÒ cadéctepov (De Orat. 301; 
ed. Koetschan, 2393). Modern exegesis finds in this 
difference a proof of twofold tradition, and is on the 
whole inclined to see in the place to which Lk. refers 
the prayer, the better tradition, the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ having received a later insertion. So, e£., 
Arthur Wright (Some NT Problems, 26; The Composi- 
tion of the Four Gospels, 75), who insists that in Mt. it 
breaks the parallelism of the cSntext; and Geo. Hein- 
rici.? According to Baljon (Comm. on Mt., Utrecht, 
1900), Mt. seized the opportunity to bring the Lord's 
Prayer ‘which he found in the Logia’ into the ‘Sermon 
on the Monnt,’ becanse Jesus was speaking there of 
praying. But it is quite impossible to say anything 
definite on the source or sources from which Lk. and 
Mt. took the piece. Even the kapax legomenon émiov- 
cos, which is common to both texts, does not prove 
unity of source, or that Greek was the language of that 
source. It is just as possible that Mt. had the Lord’s 
Prayer before him (written or oral) in Aramaic or Hebrew, 
and gave it himself in one of these Semitic dialeets, and 
that only the Greek wording of the First Gospel was in- 
fluenced by the language of the Third Gospel.’ 

According to Lk., the disciple asked ‘ Lord, teach 
us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.’ That 
the disciples of John were addicted not only to much 
fasting (Mt. 914 Mk. 218), but to mueh praying,* Lk. 
alone tells us (533). To add fresh petitions on particu- 
lar subjects to received forms of prayer, is but natural 
in all times ; certain rabbis (R. Eliezer and R. Johanan) 
are specially mentioned as having done this.5 In this 
way the Baptist may have added to the prayers then in 
use among the Jews some special prayer, and may have 
tanght it his disciples. Such an apocryphal prayer is 
found in Syriac MSS, whether also in Greek and Latin 
the present writer does not know.® 


1M. Margoliouth, The Lord's Prayer, pp. 7, 10, and, with 
better reasons, J. A. Robinson, ‘On the locality in which the 
Lord's Prayer was given,’ in F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord’s Prayer 
in the early Church,’ ZST 8, 1891, pp. 12375. 

2 Die Bergpredigt (Reformations-Programm), Leipsic, 1899, 
PP: 24, 34, 70, 72. 

3 For this view cp especially Zahn, Find. 2312; for the 
opposite view, that é€mzovatos was coined by Mt. or one of his 
fellow-workers, see A. Wright, Ze Gospel according to St. Luke, 
1900, p. 102. 

4 The latter statement is apparently questioned by Jülicher, 
Gleichnisreden Jesu, 2 3. 

5 Lightf., Hor. Hebr. on Mt. 63 art. ‘Schemone Esre’ in 
Hamburger, XE 2 [1883], 1098. 

_ ê The prayer ‘which John taught his disciples’ reads thus 
in the Syriac Bodleian MS, Pococke, ro: 

‘ God make us (or me) worthy of thy kingdom and to rejoice 

nit; 
God show me the baptism of thy Son.’ 


Zotenberg’s catalogues of the Syriac MSS in Paris mention 
a prayer of John (whether identical with the preceding or not) 
in MS 13 [20] (after the canticle of Zacharias, Lk. 219-32) and 
111, [3], among some prayers for the canonical hours (232 [5 4] in 
Syriac or Carshuni). 
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Not only as to the occasion but also as to the fext of 

the Lord's Prayer, there is a twofold tradition. That of 

‘ Mt. became the form which passed into 

2. Wording. general use; that of Lk. on altera- 
tion even in the MSS of this Gospel. 

(a) In Mt. the modern critical editions offer hardly 
any variation. The form éA@érw of TR instead of 
é\Gd7w is retained by Alford and Weiss, by Weiss also 
the article rs before ys; but adiever of the TR is 
generally given up for adjxayev. On the doxology, 
see the revisers’ marginal note, and the notes of WH, 
pp. 8-10. WH gave it a place among the ‘ Noteworthy 
Rejected Readings,’ Weiss at the foot of his page. 


The critical apparatus may be supplemented by the following 
remarks :— 

(1) In the Apostolic Constitutions the Bodl. MS misc. graec. 
204 (= Auct.T. 2 4—on its recovery see TLZ, 1899, col. 207) has 
318, TapamTwpuata, Kabws, omits adteyer, and flees OTL TOU 
€atiy Ņ BagtAcia TOU TaTpos Kai TOV vioù Kal TOU ayiov mveóuaTos 
vip Kai del Kal eis TOUS alwvas TMY alwywy* auyv. See on this 
form of the doxology the embolism of the extant Greek liturgies 
(Brightman, 60, 446, 460). 

(2) For émi ys or émi ms yns, cp E. Miller's Textual Com- 
mentary on the Gospels, 1., for Clement, Barnard (7S 55); the 
new edition of Origen is divided : 7s is found ii. 340 16, where 
the Lord’s Prayer is quoted in full, 360 18 3638; in other passages 
it is omitted, The Curetonian Syriac has the plural for ‘thy 
will, 

(3) The Sinai codices of the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum 
(ed. Lewis-Gibson) witness to xat é€A@.; so does the Lewis- 
Palimpsest of syr¥t, which breaks off after this word. Cp the 
additional note of Burkitt in WH (impression of 1896), who 
refers to the Syriac Acts of Thomas (ed. W. Wright, 313), 
where the Lord’s Prayer is given in full from syrvt without 
doxology. That the copyist of 4 (Codex Bobiensis) was so little 
acquainted with Christianity that he was able to write ven? ad 
regnum tuum is justly pointed out by Burkitt (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Reporter, sth March, 1900). 

(4) In the Syriac MS Pococke, 10 (see above [§ 1 n. 64)), 


on the margin is written adao ‘and our sins,’ as to be in- 


serted after ‘our debts.’ This is also the reading in the Acts of 
Thomas, 313. 

(5) Special mention has to be made of the Didaché, which 
offers at the opening év rw ovpave (cAGETw), THY derAny Nuov, 
(adiexerv), Ore ov eat Ñ dvvauts Kat N dd€a cis TOUS aiwras. n 
the word odetAy, cp G. A. Deissmann, Nene Bibelstudien, 48 
(= Bible Studies, 1901), and compare with this singular, 
the similar singular ‘unsere Schuld’ for ‘unsere Schulden’ in 
certain recensions of Luther’s Catechism, and in Dutch, where 
‘t Schulden’ are money-debts (Baljon, Co#z712. 94). 


(5) In Lk. the text suffered much in MSS and 
editions by assimilation to that of Mt. In TR it differed 
from Mt. only by didov huv rò Kad’ huépav, Tas apuap- 
Tias, kal yap avroi adieuev mavri ddeldovT: uiv, and 
the omission of the doxology. The critical editions 
have shown that the invocation in Lk. is only marep, 
and that the third and seventh petitions are totally 
absent. In the rest, there is full agreement, though 
Weiss again writes €A9érw with TR. All prefer agiouev 
to the ddieuev of the TR. 


There is one very interesting variant treated at length in 
the apparatus of WH : €A@€rw Tò ayiov nveŭuád gov ed’ huas Kat 
kaBapiaatw huas. To supplement the remark of WH (repeated 
in 1896) that no other record of this singular reading is extant 
(besides the explicit testimony of Greg. Nyss., Maximus Con- 
fessor, and Tertullian), it should be noted that cod. evang. min. 
604 (=700 in the list of Gregory = Egerton 2610, in the British 
Museum) has this very reading in the text of Lk. (see H. A. C. 
Hoskier, A full account and collation of the Greek Cursive 
Codex Evangelium, 604 [1890], who gives a photographic re- 
production of the passage, and Chase, 24). Whetber tn the 
reading è$’ jas which is added in cod. D and various forms of 
the second petition,! a trace of this Marcionitic reading is 
extant, may he doubted. Marcion wrote further tov aprov gov 
Tov émovatov, perhaps tas auaptias instead of ta operAjpara 
(on the second clause there is no testimony extant), and put uy 
aes nuas etaevexOyvat, a dogmatic alteration, which (inde- 
pendently, it would seem) appears also in Latin in Cyprian (Le 
Or. c. 25), in Latin MSS of the Gospels (see Chase, p. 62 /7.), 
and in several settings of the Liturgy, as ‘suffer us not to be led’ 
or ‘let us not be led into temptation.’ 2 











2 In German, ‘zu uns komme dein Reich,’ or ‘zukomme uns 
dein Reich.’ In the so-called Bishops’ Book, ‘thy kingdom 
come unto us.’ 

2 See Chase, who quotes the so-called King’s Book of 1593, 
and W. H. Frere, ‘Edwardine Vernacular Services,’ in Journ. 
ThA. Studies, Jan. 1900, p. 242. 
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In a passage like the Lord’s Prayer, every minute 
detail such as numbering and arrange- 
ment and even orthography deserves 
careful attention. 

Augustine (Euchirid. 116) remarks 
‘Lucas in oratione dominica petitiones non septem sed 
quingue complexus est.’ The number seven became 
thenceforth traditional in the Roman Catholic and the 
Lutheran Church. But the same Augustine argued: 
‘quod ille (Mt.) in ultima posuit : sera nos a malo, iste 
(Lk.) non posuit, ut intelligeremus ad illud superius 
quod de tentatione dictum est pertinere.’ In accordance 
with this view, Origen and Chrysostom counted six 
petitions ; they are followed by the reformed churches. 
WH print the Lord's Prayer in Mt. in 2x 3 stichi, in 
Lk. without strophic arrangement. Wordsworth-White 
make, in their Latin NT, of Pater-nomen tuum one 
stichus, of e? ne inducas and sed libera two. Hetze- 
nauer's reprint of the Vulgate puts a full stop after every 
petition, therefore also: ‘ ¢enfationem. Sed.’ In the 
Greek text Weiss places a colon only after yĝs, WH 
after yijs, ojuepov, and nudv, while Brightman (Litxr- 
gies) omits all punctuations in the second half, and 
separates the first half by commas. AV, RV, and 
Prayerbook need hardly be quoted. The division and 
arrangement of WH prove the best. 

No attempt can be made here to give an exhaustive 
explanation of this ‘ Breviarium totius evangelii’ as 
Tertullian styled it, or ‘Cwoelestis doc- 
trinæ compendium,’ as Cyprian called it. 
‘Oratio heec,’ said Tertullian, ‘quantum substringitur 
verbis, tantum diffunditur sensibus.’ Some philological 
remarks, however, are necessary. 

(1) The exordium.—' The abrupt márep,' says A. 
Wright (Gospel of Luke [1900], 103), ‘is softened down 
in St. Matthew by an editorial addition which in identical 
or equivalent terms occurs in Mt. 51645 ete. (19 times) ; 
only once in St. Mark (1125); not at all in St. Luke’; 
but see Lk. 1113. ‘In the West there is evidence that 
the abruptness was eased by prefixing the original Ara- 
maic adda (not addun, ‘our father’). So Rom. 815 Gal. 
46 (Mk. 1436).’ It is better to say that the Aramaic 
original ‘ Abba’ was preserved even in Greek surround- 
ings, but explained by the addition of the translation 6 
marnyp (as in Mk. 541, ra\c@a through TÒ xopdocor). 

That not only the isolated mdrep of Lk., but also márep 
huv of Mt. can correspond to NIN is sufficiently shown by 
Dalman, Horte Jesu, 157, though for a prayer the more 
solemn WIN (in Hebrew), NIN (Aramaic), DIN (Galilean), 


seems to Dalman more probable. For the isolated marep or 
6 matýp cp Mt. 1126 Mk. 1436 Lk. 2242 with Mt. 263942 Lk. 
(15 12 1821) 23 34 46 Jn. 1141 1227 /. 17152124 (with 1025) or 
Clem. i. ad Cor.83: éav émeartpadnre mpos pè éE SANS THs 
xapdias kal einmnte Idrep, émaxovcouat vuwv, the Syriac trans- 
lation has here RED: (our father). 


3. Numbering 
and 
arrangement. 


4. Meaning. 


That the imperative forms ayiacOnrw and yernbjrw 
may be used for the optative, evxrex@s not strictly 
mWpoorakrTika@s, is shown by Origen (De Or. 245, ed. 
Koetschau, 2355 4) with reference to some remarks of 
Tatian on yevnOyrw in Gen. 13. 

On the use of the passive aorist of this verb instead of the 
middle see Blass, Grampnatik des nenutestamentlichen Grie- 
chisch, § 20, 1). (In Gen.13 yemêýrw of LXX gives place in 
Aquila and Longinus (de Sudlimi) to yevéo6w, in Symmachus 
to €grw, in the Oracula Sibyllina, 1, 9, to yervaoOw.) On the 
Semitic original presupposed by yern@Oy7w, see below, § 5 [4]. 

(2) émiovowos. The remark of Origen,’ that the word 
is not found elsewhere in Greek, is still true despite the 
recent increase of Greek literature through the newly 
discovered papyri; on its meaning, therefore, tradition 
must be heard, and the question settled, if possible, by 
philological reasons. 

(a) The oldest tradition seems to be that represented 
in syr*t (cur., sin. and Acts of Thomas) by gond (or jon) 
RoN, (our) constant, continual bread. 


1 The passage is important, and deserves study (De Oral. 277 
= Koetschau, 2 3667). 
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This poxr is, in the Pesh. of the OT, the regular rendering for 


Heb. WA; see especially Nu. 47, TAJ end (‘continual 
bread' EV), and it is a strange coincidence, that not only the 
Armenian version of 2 Macc. translated 18 (poe@yjxayev tovs 
aptovs) by the same word as in NT rov dprov yor tov 
€movavov! but also the medizval Jew, Shemtob ben Shaphrut, 
to whom is due the Hebrew translation of the Gospel of Matthew, 
published in the 16th century by Miinster and Mercier, and re- 
published in 1879 by Ad. Herbst,? hit upon the corresponding 
Hebrew word vpn, translating pva wb jn ren ond nx. He 


even formed from “pn an adjective pn, which in biblical 
Hebrew is as unheard of as émeovaros in Greek from émovga. 
T. R. Crowfoot, Observations on . . . Cureton Syriac Frag- 
ments (1872, p. 10), and C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers (1877, p. 141), seem to have had no knowledge of this 


mediæval predecessor when they proposed TEN as original for 
€mvovatov. 

(4) The same tradition seems represented in the West 
by the old Latin ‘ cotidianus’ and the Gothic ‘ hlaif un- 
sarana thana s¢nteinan' (cp the same word in 2Cor.:1] 28 
=Kaé’ nuépav and the adv., sinleino for dia mavrós, 
mwavtore, del) and the Old German emissigaz (Vaterunser 
of Weissenburg). 

(c) With the ‘venientem ' of the Sahidic version is to 
be compared Cyril (Luc. 265), of uèv elvai pact roy 
Heovrd Te kai do0nadbuevoy kara Tov aiva Tov wéddoOvTA, 
while he himself explained : öre tis Epyuépov rpopijs 
Tovovvrat THY aiTnow ws axrhuoves SnovoTi’ Emovctov 
Tov avTapKy ðñiavocto hai xph. The Coptic has crastinum. 

(d) The Peshitta has ‘the bread of our need,’ and is 
followed by the later Syriac translation of Polycarp and 
Thomas of Heraclea, who formed the rare adjective 


Jas aw ‘our zeedy bread.’ The Palestinian, trans- 


lating ‘our bread of richness,’ took émioúgios in the 
sense of zeptotctos. 

(e) Jerome tried the word supersubstantialis, ' sub- 
stantivus ' or ‘superventtirus’; Victorinus, ‘ consubstan- 
tialis.’ [Hence J. B. Jona in his Hebrew version of the 
Gospels (Romae, MDCLXVII) even gives oxpa-Sy yond. J 

(f) It would be of the highest importance to be 
assured of the accuracy of Jerome's repeated statement 
that the ‘Gospel of the Hebrews,’ which he identified 
at times with the Semitic original of Matthew, had 
mihar (3m). Two views are possible. The one is 


that this #dhdr is a translation from the Greek, resting 
on etymology ; if this be so, the explanation has no 
more value than any other. The other is that this 
mihar represents the Jewish-Christian form of prayer of 
400 A.D. (or thereabouts), which was also known about 
60-65 A.D. in Jerusalem, Kokaba, Beroea. 

For the latter view strong reasons are given, especially by 


Th.Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, 2 693 709; Lin’, 2312; for the 
former see R. H. Kennett in A. Wright's Gospel of S. Luke, 
102. It is true, 702() wand sounds a little strange in Hebrew, 
and so indeed does the Aramaic “N32 `J Nion’; but it is so 
in other languages also, and there are philological reasons which 
strengthen this tradition.3 

On this side of the question see Winer-Schmiedel, Gramm. 
§ 16 n. 23, and the literature there mentioned. Origen's view 
that the word comes from èri and ovata, or froin ¿éri and etvat, 
is less likely than the other, that it is derived from êr-iévat, more 
especially from 9 émiovaa, sc. nuépa, the following day. If we 
compare James 215, mhs éġnuépov tpodys, the way of the RV 
seems the best,—to leave ‘our daily bread’ in the text and to re- 
mark that literally it means ‘our bread for the coming day.’ 


Comparing Prov. 308 ‘pn onb (AV ‘food convenient 
for me,’ mg. ‘of my allowance’ ; RV ‘food that is need- 
ful for me,’ mg. ‘Heb. the bread of my portion’), 
Del., Salk.-Gi., Resch translate s3pn ond ; Rénsch (like 


the Palestinian version), unD pnd ; Taylor (like the old 


1 This is the origin of the statement in H-P, on 2 Macc. 18, 
‘tres codices Sergii’ aptous émeovaious. to which Deissmann (Neue 
Bibelstudien, 41) and Hilgenfeld (ZW 7, '99, p- 157) called 
attention. 

2 On this edition see the present writer's review, Lit. Central- 
blatt, 1880, no. 11. 

3 See also Jerome's Comm. on Mt. 6 (Vallarsi, 7 34), the Anec- 
dota Maredsolana, ed. Morin, III. 2 (1896) 262, where the most 
definite statement occurs :—' In Hebraico evangelio secundum 
> eua ita habet: Panem nostrum cerastınum da nobis 

ie.” 
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Syriac and Shemtob), an xond or von ond. Arnold 
Meyer (Muttersprache Jesu, 1896) thinks of Aramaic 
non, ‘sufficient.’ Chase's conclusion is that the original 


may simply have been ‘ Give us our (or ' the’) bread of 
the day.’ M. Schultze (Gramm. der aram. Mutter- 
sprache Jesu, 1899, § 113) gives lahma di sork-dna and 
sayy is given by ‘the last reviser of the last version of 


the Hebrew NT’ quoted by M. Margoliouth, who finds 
this ‘utterly inconceivable,’ proceeding ‘from a sheer 
mania for alteration.’ ‘That it refers to the needs of 
common life and must not be taken allegorically (as 
Marcion and many since his time have taken it) is now 
almost universally admitted. 

(3) movnpot ; malo. Whether this be masculine or 
neuter, cannot in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Syriac be decided 
from the form alone. For the Greek NT see the ex- 
haustive investigation of Chase. Shemtob translated 
yn Sap (changed in the edition of S. Münster). There 
is an early allusion to this meaning in the Didaché 
(105), uynoOnre, Kvpre, THs ExkANoias gov, picacOat aùrhv 
amd wavrds movnpov. The Ethiopic, too (see Bright- 
man, Liturgies, 234), has ‘Deliver us and rescue us 
from all evil.’ The same combination of the two verbs 


by which in the Peshitta pooa: is rendered (Mt.) ws 
and (Lk.) j.9, is found in the Nestorian Liturgy 


(Brightman, 296), ‘Save and deliver us from the 
evil one and his hosts.’ Taylor (Sayings, 142 J.) 
writes ‘The original form of the petition can scarcely 
have been yun jn wosm'; but may it not have been 
sa aso hsm? On the ys ag* or yas’, see Taylor's 
note. It seems on the whole the most probable view 
to take it as masculine. ‘The Arabic text published by 
Mrs. M. D. Gibson (Studia Sinattica, 7 14, has 
‘from the Satan’ and adds xvpre after ‘temptation’; cp 
on the latter addition, Brightman, Liturgies, 469, 2. 54. 

(4) For the doxology, cp not only r Ch. 29rr, but 
also Dan. 237 1 Esd. 43840 and the Prayer of Manas- 
seh (end). The earliest quotations are in Polycarp, ad 
Philipp. 6 and 7. 

In former times Grotius (especially), and, later, 
Wetstein expressed the view that the Lord's Prayer was 
a combination of Jewish prayers ‘ex 
formulis Hebrzeorum concinnata.’ 
Others went further, and maintained 
that the Lord’s Prayer consisted of the 
beginnings of praycrs, singled out by Jesus as suitable 
for his followers. Still more extravagant statements, as 
that Jesus had gathered the Lord’s Prayer out of the 
Zendavesta, need not detain us (see PRE) 4768). On 
the other hand, Dr. M. Margoliouth in 1876 endeavoured 
to show that the Jewish Liturgy never contained any- 
thing so glorious, so august, and so comprehensive. 
His work, entitled The Lord's Prayer no Adaptation 
of existing Jewish Prayers, is, however, rather rhetorical 
than historical and critical in character. The truth is 
that we may say of the Lord's Prayer—applying what 
Theodore Zahn lately wrote (Forschungen, 6 [1900] 153) 
of the teaching of Jesus as a whole—that Jesus uttered 
things which were said almost literally by Jewish teachers 
before and after him. On the other hand, ‘duo si 
faciunt idem, non est idem’; and even if for the separate 
parts, words, thoughts of the Lord’s Prayer parallels 
can be adduced from Jewish sources, as a whole this 
prayer remains unique. Moreover, it is difficult to be 
certain of the exact age of the parallels adduced. The 
Jewish Liturgy has had a complicated history, if we 
mention only the most famous pieces of it,! the Shéma’, 
the Shémdnéh ‘Esréh, the Kaddish, the Abina Malkéni, 

1 On the Shéma‘ and Shémonzh ‘Esréh see Schiirer, GVI 
32459 7-; Dalman, Worte Jesu, 299 (for literature, see p. 301); 
Hamburger (Real Encycl. 2 11 ; ‘Abendgebet,’ x1 ; ‘ Kaddisch,’ 
603 7; ‘ Morgengebet,' 802 77. ; ‘ Mussafgebet,’ 815 4; ‘Schema,’ 
1087 7; ‘Schemone-Esre,’ rog2 f; ‘Abinu Malkenu,’ in Suppl. 


IL ['91, pp. 1 AD); Schechter, ‘Some Rabbinic Parallels to the 
NT,”in JOR, Apr. 1900, p. 429. 
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LORD'S PRAYER 


and since Christian scholars are (apart from Dalman) 
behindhand in thorongh and critical study of docu- 
ments (cp PRAYER), it seems best to restrict ourselves to 
some cf the most remarkable and indisputable Jewish 
parallels. 


For OT parallels see the Bible (RV) with marginal references, 
Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo (1899), and Hiihn, Die 
alttestamentlichen Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen Tes- 
tamente [1900] (Part II. of ‘ Die Messianischen Weissagungen’). 


(1) Exordium: márep, or máTep huey ó êv otpavois. It 
is the Jewish custom to add org'a(y), newy, ' (who) is 
in heaven’ to 3x where it is used of God; but in prayer, 
even among Jews the isolated ysx is not unusual. The 
fundamental passage for the designation of God as 
Father is Ex. 422. (Cp FATHER.) 

For Shémonéh ‘Esréh, cp 4 and 6 in both recensions (the 
Palestinian detected by Schechter among the MSS from the 


Génizah of Cairo and published in JOR 10[1898], pp. 654-9; re- 
printed at the end of Dalman's Die Worte Jesu, l., 299, and, in 


the Babylonian, Dalman, 301 £), WAND OPT WIN IIN and 
WI BY M100, and in the Babylonian form Fn7ind wax yen, 
where the Palestinian has TON “swn, On the yabn WIN 
(the prayer for New Year and Day of Atonement) see Ham- 
burger, 4c. Suppl: II.1; on DnA 2N, ‘Father of mercies’ 
(2 Cor.13; Bérakhoth 8) and DvSNIT IN WIN ‘(in the prayer 
before the Shema), Hamburger, I.8. In the Kaddish Dp 

T'+ 
ROWS NIN, for which the Kaddish de Rabbanan has NTI"D p 
NPIN) DWS, “before the word of heaven and earth,’ and 
another recension, N) & NID, ‘the Lord of heaven and earth,’ 
Dalman, 305. In Aramaic, NDI [IN occurs as introduction 
to the recital of Ex.15; see ZD.MG 54116. 

(2) dytac@yrw, comp. in Shémdnéh ‘Eésréh, 3, wip 
IPY NİN NAN, in the Babyl. recension with transposition 
ving aw) wing any and the sequel bbm oy-boa owns 
nbo for myyn bN yy); further Bab. 18, ypv-ng bbm 
bina. 

The divine name occurs further in Bab. 1 (pw 105, ‘for his 
name's sake’) 13 pV mamam ‘that trust in thy name’; in 
thy name we trust. The Aaddish begins: mow wpn basm 
ND°YI NII, ‘magnified and hallowed be his great name in the 
world’; afterwards, eight more such verbs are placed together 
referring to ‘the name of holiness, blessed be he (or it)’: Jian 
TIS eII mow Kean Sanyo abym oman aan many 
win, ‘blessed, praised, and beautified, and extolled, and elevated, 
and glorified, and lifted up, be the name of holiness, blessed be 
he.’ ‘Any benediction which is without mention of Aasséi 
(z.é., mm) is no benediction at all’; b. Bérakhdth, 404. 

(3) €A@arw. Any benediction (cp the preceding) 
which is without Aalkūth is no benediction at all: 
b. Bérakhéth, 404, 

Shémonéh rx [Bab. adds 1772] 4329 xan soy mibo, ‘and 
be king over us (quickly)}—thou alone’ (opposed to [12] mbp 


pn ‘the kingdom of pride’); cp no. 14, mep a ma mbp 
"prs, 17 (variant xnx Dwm) ow bx qop °). 

Kaddish, mm9 Po, ‘may his kingdom reign’; but read 
with Dalman pon, ‘may he make it reign’; the Kaddish de- 
Rabbanan adds (in one recension, mapa), “in his glory,’ and 
connects it with the kingdom of his Messiah. 


(4) yevnOqrw. Whether in Hebrew ney: or wy be 
the better translation, can be doubted. Shenitob, 
Del., Salk.-Gi., and Resch adopted ney; M. Mar- 


goliouth preferred »7:, the reading of the previous Hebrew 


version which comes to us from Dr. M. S. Alexander 
(the first Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem), Dr. S. M‘Caul, 
and Stanislaus Hoga ; the Syrian versions have x7, with 
the exception of the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum, 
which, in accordance with its usual diction, has 42yn°. 


In Jewish prayers there seems to be no exact parallel; but cp 
Bérakhoth, 294, where Rabbi Eliezer answers the request for a 
short prayer by saying '3) yp» ppva sa avy ‘Do thy will 
in heaven above’ (Taylor, Sayings, 139, Hamburger, 1098 
n. 6), and Bérakhoth, 164, oder menw vane “9 7255p ps > 
t May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, to make peace in the 
family above and in the family below.’ In Shéménéh ‘Esréh, 
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cp 13, INSI ‘wy DY, “with those who do thy will’ and 16, 
wae” nS, ‘be pleased O Lord our God’; in the Baby. re- 
cension 16 33°§30) Joy ORW n729 Ten ps7 MAN ps3 2PM 
In the Kaddish pamya woynn poms Sspnn, ‘may your 
prayer be accepted and may your petition be done.’ 

(5) tov prov. Noexact parallel in Jewish prayers. 
There is a petition for blessing of the year in Shé¢monch 
‘Esreh g, in Habinénii and elsewhere, and the saying of 
R. Eliezer haggad6l (circa 40-120 A.D. ), ' Whosoever has 
a bit of bread in his basket and says, What shall I eat to- 
morrow? must be reckoned among those of little faith’ 
(Sota, 486). 

On the different translations of émovatos, see above, § 4 (2). 

(6) Kal des. Shéminéh 6, 39 Rg D wsK YD noo 
sys [sz] An, in the Babyl. recens. 16 ay com [5]: 
also in Hăbinēnü. Tà òpe\ńuara (expression from 
business-life) is more =35m27 (Del., Marg.; also Shem- 
tob, who renders é@ecNérais Nudy, man Spo) than = 
anzzix (Salkinson-Ginsburg, Resch). 

(7) els meparpóv. Shemtob, Del., pp “Tb; Salk.- 
Gi., Resch, p> T the reviser, rightly challenged by 
M. Margoliouth (p. 95), moe; Münster, rpp for 
Shemtob's ’3 ah. 

The expression "03 s... SOIN Yyy occurs in the Jewish 
morning prayer (cp Bérakhdth, 604, Margoliouth, 98, Taylor, 
142 f); but this prayer seems to betray a later origin than 
Sna PSI a 
ya esen Say pera Th ni yer T wd Tay CTS N NON 
va S 

(8) ard roð movnpoð. In the prayer which Rabbi 
used to say after the usnal prayer according to Bérak- 
hoth, 164, he mentions, among the evils from which he 
desires to be delivered, after ya 59s% yo yasm ya CIN 
Yr jasa yt ash, also nines pau), ‘and from Satan the 
Destroyer’ (Taylor, 142 /.). 


the Lord’s Prayer: stb xb win SNI.. 


(9) All the expressions of the Doxology occur in 
Jewish prayers v}, apt, japa 15 TPIS. 

Among early commentaries, see those of Origen (vol. ii., ed. 
by Koetschau) and Cyprian; among modern treatises that 

of Kamphausen (1866), F. H. Chase's 7he 
6. Literature. Lord's Prayer in the Early Church (Texts 

and Studies, 3 [1891]), where too the litera- 
ture is duly noted, C. W. Stubbs, Zhe Social Teaching of the 
Lord's Prayer (1900). 

A portion of the Lord's Prayer, froma clay tablet of about the 
fourth century, A.D. found at Megara and now in the National 
Museum at Athens, has been puhlished lately by R. Knopf 
(Mittheil. des Kais. Deutsch, Arch. Instituts: Athentsche 
Abtheilung, xxv. 4 [1900] 313-324). The tablet is broken, but 
ends amd tov movnpov. Then follows «pce and the monogram of 


Christ 1 Eb. N. 
LORD'S SUPPER. See EUCHARIST. 


LO-RUHAMAH (MYM N°, § 23, 'unpitied’ ; oyk 
HAEHMENH [BAQ], ep MRM SÙ, Is. 5411), and Lo- 


AMMI ("OY ND, ‘not my people’; oy Aaoc moy 
[BAQ]), symbolical names given to Hosea’s daughter 
and son, to signify that Yahwe would cease to have 
merey upon the house of Israel, and that they were no 
more his people, nor he their God (Hos. 16-9; see 
Rom. 925 1 Pet.210), Cp HOSEA, § 6, JEZREEL, § 1, 
col. 2459. 

The antithesis comes at the close of the prophecy in chap. 
221 7 [23,7 ]}(to which probably 1 10-2 1 [21-3] is to be appended), 
‘In that day . . . I will pity (M307) Lo-ruhamah, and to Lo- 
ammi I will say ‘“‘ Thou art my people”’ (2 23[25])... ‘Say 
i unto your brethren Ammi (my people) and to your sisters 

uhamah (pitied) ’ 21[3]. Zech. 139 is not the only parallel. 
If ‘Ariel’ in Is. 291 27 should rather be ‘ Jerahmeel’ (cp 2 S. 568, 
where the true text, the present writer thinks, spoke of Jebusites 
and Jerahmeelites as the inhabitants of old Jerusalem), we get a 
close fee to Hosea; for z. 248 should in this case run, ‘and 


it shall become Lo-jerahmeel—é.e., ‘on whom God hath no pity.’ 
See Crit, Bib. Gee er Be 


LOT (5783), Josh. 186. See DIVINATION, § 2 (iv.), 
ISPHOD, URIM AND THUMMIM. 
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LOT 


LOT (aid, wT), a righteous man, who by the divine 
favour escaped from the catastrophe which befel the 
wicked city of Sodom (Gen. 191-29); he is 
1 Double also said to have been brother's son to 
tradition. Abraham, whom he accompanied from his 
fatherland (124 7), but from whom he parted at length 
owing to disputes between their shepherds, and to have 
been allowed by his generous uncle to choose the Jordan 
valley for himself and his flocks (13 5-12); a later 
tradition says that Abraham made a successful expedi- 
tion to rescue Lot who had been taken captive by 
Chedorlaomer and the allied kings (14 121416) Ht 
should be noticed here that the story in 1210-20 is 
probably one of the later insertions in J; henee the 
otherwise surprising cireumstance that no mention is 
made in it of Lot. The words ‘and Lot with him’ are 
an editorial correction (ep Oxf. Hex.). “The Moabites 
and .\mmionites are called by two writers the b'ne Lot 
(V ‘children of Lot’), Dt. 2919 Ps. 839[8]; a 
legendary account of their origin is given in Gen. 19 30-38 
(cp AMMON, MOAB). 


In the latter story the progenitor of Ammon and Moah appears 
as dwelling ‘in the cave’; or, more precisely, two parallel state 
ments are made in vv. 30a and 304, ‘he dwelt in the mountain 


(32) and ‘he dwelt in the cave’ (A7Y23). Hence the question 
arises whether ‘in the cave’ may not bea gloss on ‘in the moun- 
tain’ (so Di.), or rather perhaps on 772, ‘in a cave,’ 49 being 
altered into 4p to suit a change in the context. 

It would be somewhat hard to deny that the story in 
Gen. 19 30-38 was interwoven with the story of the de- 
struction of Sodom by a later hand. It was not one of 
the really popular Hebrew legends, and contrasts as 
strongly with the previous honourable mention of Lot 
as the story of Noah's drunkenness (Gen. 921 J.) con- 
trasts with that of the reward of his righteousness. 

The primary Lot (Gen. 1930-38) was presumably re- 
presented as a Horite; he is identical with Lotan, who 

: : was the eldest of the sons of Seir the 
2. Identification. Horite (Gen. 3620), and was himself 
the father of a son called Hori (v. 22). The secondary 
Lot (the kinsman of Abraham) may, or rather must, 
once have had another name, and very possibly (ep the 
probable supersession of IENocH [g.v.] in the Hebrew 
Deluge-story by Noah) an error of a very early seribe 
lies at the foundation of the change. In Gen. 1127 (P) 
the father of Lot is said to have been Haran (j33). Now 


HARAN [g.v.] ean only be explained as a variation of 
Haran (jn), or rather Hauran (jmn). See JACOB, § 3. 


The narrative of J in its original form possibly spoke of 
Hauran as accompanying Abraham from their common 
fatherland ; jm would easily be miswritten “pn, Hori, 
and {yn be considered a synonym for Lotan, or Lot, 
the Horite. It would then become natural to attach 
the story of the origin of Moab and Ammon to the 
person of the righteous survivor of Sodom and kinsman 
of Abrahan. But the real anéestor, according to 
legend, of Moab and Ammon was, not Hauran the 
Hebrew, but Lot the Horite. (Of course, the story in 
Gen. 1930-38 is neither of Moabitish and Ammonitish 
nor of primitive Iebrew origin; it is an artificial 
produet, except in the one point of the tracing of the 
Moabites and Ammonites to Lot the Horite, which is 
due to misunderstanding. ) 

The secondary Lot is but a double of Abraham. 
Doubtless he shows differences from Abraham, which 
mar the portrait; but these are due to 
the unfavourable circumstances in which 
the biographer places Lot, and only prove 
that the narrator could not triumph over such great 
obstacles. Lot has therefore made but a slight mark 
on Hebrew literature (Dt. 2919 and Ps. 839[8] are both 
late). A reference is made in Lk. 172932 both to Lot 
and to his wife, which remains morally effective even if 
the ‘pillar of salt’ (Gen. 1926) is an accretion on the 
original story (see Sopom). His funetion is to confirm 
the belief that the ancestors of the Hebrews were not 


3. Origin of 
name. 
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LOTAN 


wild, self-seeking warriors, but men of piety and 
righteousness (cp 2Pet.27/). Of the character of 
the primary Lot, who alone has a right to the name, 
we have no trustworthy information. His name, how- 
ever, is significant; it comes from ‘to take a stranger 
into the family’ (Ar. ¢@/a in viii.). 

Winckler supports this by a quotation from Ibn Hikam (63 4) 
relative to a man who was belated on a certain occasion, pro- 
vided with a wife by his friend, and adopted into the friend’s 
family (z/téta-hu); 10 this way he became his friend’s brother. 
Applying this key to the Lot of Gen. 19 30-38, and the Lotan of 
Gen, 36 2029, we may suppose that a pre-Edomitish tribe was 
admitted into union with the Edomites. The name of Lotan's 
sister is TIMNA [g.v.], and in 3612 Timna is the name of the 
concubine of Eliphaz, son of Esau or Edom. The cases appear 
to be analogous. On Gen. 1412 cp SODOM AND GoMorRAH, 
and on 13104 PARADISE, § 6, end. 

Cp Wi. AOF 287 f., Stucken, Astralmythen, 81-1253 
Stade, Gesch. 1119; Ewald, Gesch. 1448; Holzinger and Gunkel 
on Genesis. For Jewish legends see the Midrash Ber. Rabba ; 
for Mohammedan, Aord#, 1558-75, etc. T. K. C. 


LOTAN (ad ; AWTAN [BADEL]), one of the sons 
of Seir, z.e., a Horite clan, Gen. 36202229; r Ch. 1387 
mee EDOM S 3, col. 1183; LOT. 


LOTHASUBUS (Aw@acoyBoc [BA], etc.), xı Esd. 
944 t= Neh. 84, HASHBADANA. 


LOTS, FEAST OF. See PURIM. 


LOTUS TREES (DONY), mentioned in Job 4021 f., 
RY, as a favourite covert of the BEHEMOTH or HIPPO- 
POTAMUS (AV ‘shady trees’; cp Ges. Tkes.; TTANTO- 
Aatra AENApa and Aenàpa merada [BNA]). RV's 
rendering is doubtless correct. The cognate Arabie 
dal‘ is the dõm-tree, a thorny shrub, sometimes attaining 
considerable height, a wild species of the sidr (Rhamnus 
spina Chrisit [Linn.]j, cp Lane, s.v. ddl, sidr). This 
prickly lotus (according to Volck, the Z. sé/vestris) is the 
L. Zizyphus, a native of N. Africa and S. Europe, and 
is to be kept distinct from the water-lilies, Z. Nymphea 
(of Egypt) and Z. .Veluméo (of India and China), which 
repeatedly occur as a motif in Egyptian and oriental 
mythology and art.” See Wetz. ap. Del. ad loc. 

N. M. 


LOVE-APPLE (717), Gen. 8014 RV™S:, EV MAN- 
DRAKES [¢.v.]. Cp ISSACHAR, § 2. 


LOVE FEASTS (aramai) Jude v. 12 RV; AV 
‘feasts of charity.’ See EUCHARIST, § 3. 


LOVINGKINDNESS (IDM, Aésed), a characteristic 
term of OT religion, applicable both to Yahwé and to 
man. ‘This rendering of “ésed may be 
inadequate, but is certainly preferable 
to ‘mercy’ (or ‘mercies,’ which alternates with it in 
EV). ‘Mercy’ is an inheritance from the Wycliffite 
Bible; Vg. gives nisericordia, and © éXeos, éXenuocvyn, 
éXenuwy (but also nine times ĉıkarosóvn, and once 
dixaios). It might have been better to limit the use of 
‘mercy ' to the phrase ‘have mercy’ (133m), Ps. 41 [2] 
62[3] 913[14], etc. Other renderings of #ésed in EV 
are ‘favour’ (Esth. 217 Job 1012), ‘goodness’ (Hos. 6 4). 
The root meaning may be ‘ mildness’ (so Ges.(9)), but, 
in actual use, A#ésed is not mere ‘mildness’ or ‘ gentle- 
ness.’ A few classical passages from the OT will prove 
this statement. 

xr. 1 S.156, ‘For ye showed brotherly kindness to the chil- 
dren of Israel.’ 

2. 1S. 208, ‘Mayest thou show Jloving- 
i kindness to thy servant, because into a bond 
sanctioned by Yahwè thou hast brought thy servant.’ 

3. 1 S. 2014, ‘And should I he yet alive, mayest thou show 
me the lovingkindness of Yahwè (cp 28.93). Butshonld I die, 
~ thou not withdraw thy compassion from my house for 
ever. 


4. 2 S. 1520, ‘Return and take thy brethren with thee, and 
may Yahwé show thee lowingkindness and faithfulness.’ 


1. Rendering. 


2. References. 





1 On the Syr. equiv. Dh N. åros, cp Löw, Pfanz. 275 f. 


2 Found also upon a Jewish intaglio, e.g., Perrot-Chipiez, 
Art in Phænicia, 2246, fig. 175. 
3 We follow H. P. Smith. 
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k ı K. 2031, ‘The kings of the house of Israel are kindy 
ings. 

6. Hos. 41x, ‘Hear the word of Yahwé, ye sons of Israel, for 
Yahwé has a quarrel with the inhabitants of the land, because 
there is no trustworthiness, no brotherly kindness, no know- 
ledge of God in the land.’ 

7- Hos. 646, ‘What shall I do to thee, O Ephraim? what 
shall I do to thee, O Israel?! Your /oyal affection was like 
morning clouds, and like the night-mist which early disappears. 
. o e For loyal affection do I desire, not sacrifice; and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.’ 

8. Hos. 11 x-4a, ‘When Israel was young I began to love 
him; from (the time that he was in) Egypt, I called him m 
son. As soon as I called them, they went from me ; they sacri- 
fice to the Baals, they cause smoke to rise to the images. It 
was 1 that guided Ephraim, I took him on mine arms; but 
they—they discerned not that I had redeemed them. The 
lovingkindness of God I extended to them; I gave much love.’ 2 

9. Mic. 68, ‘God has told thee what is good; and what does 
Yahwé require of thee except to do justly, to love brotherly 
kindness, and to celebrate the works of Yahwé?’3 

10. Jer. 22, ‘I remember in thy behalf the doya/ affection of 
thy youth, the love of thy bridal state.’ 

x1. Dt. 712, ‘Because ye obey these judgments . . . Yahwe 
thy God will carry out for thee the covenant and the oving- 
kindness which he swore to thy fathers.’ 

12, Is. 5410, ‘My lovingkindness shall not depart from thee, 
nor shall my covenant of peace remove.’ 

13. Ps. 2510, ‘All the paths of Yahwé are lovingkindness (so 
RV) and faithfulness to those that observe his covenant and his 
statutes.’ 

14. Job 1012, ‘Favour4 and lovingkindness thou hast prac- 
tised towards me, and thy care has watched over my breath.’ 

In all these passages it is not mere ‘ mildness' that 
is meant, but active kindness, and not necessarily that 
form of active kindness which Portia 
calls ‘mercy,’ but, when men solely 
are concerned, any form of helpfulness. It is in fact 
the giradeX gia of the NT, which means a helpfulness 
born of sympathy.” Sympathy in the ancient world 
was Narrow in its range. It existed, properly speaking, 
only among those who were natural or reputed kinsmen. 
Israelitish prophets and legislators sought to widen it ; 
but the task was hard. Certainly it was a bold act on 
the part of the servants of Benhadad (see 5) to appeal 
to the #ésed of an Israelitish king. The earlier Israelitish 
kings, however, were, by comparison with other kings, 
distinguished by their Aésed ; it is a gratifying proof of 
the reality of the higher religion in Israel. Ahab 
responds to the appeal, and recognises Kenhadad as a 
‘brother.’ Perhaps, however, he would not have re- 
sponded thus to the appeal of a Hittite; the Ara- 
maeans and the Israelites had, after all, some degree 
of kinship. In this case the ‘merciful’ of EV is not 
misleading ; but even EV does not say that the Kenites 
‘showed merey’ to the children of Israel; it was a 
sense of kinship that animated them, and their ser- 
vices were not such as could be called deeds of mercy. 
In (2) and (3) Jonathan appeals to the real though 
adoptive brotherhood which united him to David. In 
(4), if historical, David shows his generosity of feeling ; 
Ittai, whom he addresses, is ‘a foreigner and an exile’ ; 
but he has fought by David's side and eaten his bread ; 
he is a brother, and receives an Israelite’s blessing. 
(6) and (9) should be grouped. Hosea complains that 
the social feeling (4ésed ) which once distinguished Israel 
has disappeared ; a nameless prophet of a later day 
makes the cultivation of this feeling one of the three 
duties of an Israelite. (7) and (8) must also be taken 
together. From the latter we see what the ‘loving- 
kindness of God’ is; it is neither more nor less than 


paternal affection. Hosea has nothing to say of a 
1 So Wellhausen, Nowack. The text has ‘Judah.’ See 
Hosea (Book), § 4. 
2 Readings adopted: vv. 1-3 ‘13 i Pesh., Theod. ; ‘8729 


3. Applications. 


6; 38D, cp G; onary, ©; DT. So Ruben, and sarily 
Wi. (AT Unters. 182), Wellhausen. "A973, Pesh, Gri. ; 
ins, Gri. Verse 4 DION D7; MPN, Che. 

3 Readings adopted : ATN: mj noxdp yoy (cp Ps. 
73 28), Che. 

4 Read Jn (Beer). 

5 Cp cupradets, PrradeAdor, 1 Pet. 38. 
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formal ‘covenant’ between Yahwé and his people; 
the only brith he knows of is the natural one between 
a father and his son. Jn return Yahweé looks for fial 
affection ; loyal himself, he expects loyalty from Israel. 
Jeremiah (see ro) has a similar conception ; it is, how- 
ever, out of the marriage relation, religiously, accord- 
ing to him, that A#ésed grows; he calls the forgiving 
husband of Israel pn, ‘loyally affectionate’ (EV 
‘ merciful’), Jer. 3 12. 

In (11), however, a remarkable modification of Aésed 

appears. ‘That Yahweé from the first loved Israel D 
does not doubt; but in order that his 
4. Later |} ee - 
difications. 2YE YY take effect, Israel must give 
me punctual obedience to the prescribed 
laws. As D puts it, Yahwe will ‘keep his covenant 
and his loving-kindness’ for Israel—z.e., will show love 
to Israel—upon a certain legal condition. Henceforth 
the same idea of the divine Aésed as limited by the 
covenant dominates religious writers, and even human 
hésed ceases to be purely spontaneous : it is still ' active 
love’; but it is dictated, and its channels are prescribed, 
by a written code. ! 

The adjective vog, Adsidim (= 0n ‘yx, Is. 571 
Ecclus. 441; see ASSIDEANS), late in use, means not 
simply ‘men of filial devotion to God and brotherly 
kindness towards their fellows,’ but ‘men who perform 
the pious deeds (opn) required by the law,’ and it is 
nearly = ‘ righteous ' (cp Is. 571 ©, avdpes dixacor) ; see 
CLEAN, PURE, etc. (for @& and Pesh., whose renderings 
are historically significant). Still, though this sense 
predominates, we find vpn used once (Ps. 431, but the 
text is doubtful) in the sense of ‘gentle,’ without any 
reference to the law, or at most, with an underlying 
reference to the ‘covenant with Noah,’ which the 
heathen were held responsible for neglecting ? (xd 31D 
von, EV ‘against an ungodly nation’). In the last 
passage on our list (14) we find Job, in a sad re- 
trospect, referring to the elaborate provisions made 
for his creatures by the Creator as Aésed, ‘loyal affec- 
tion.’ It is a sign of the strong universalistic tendency 
of the movement known as Hokmah or WISDOM (g.v. ). 

This tendency never ceased. Mt. 545 implies that the 
divine love is universal. Whilst some Rabbis explained spn 
nxsn ord (Prov. 14 34)3 in the sense of Augustine’s saying 
that the virtues of the heathen are only splenmdida vitia, the 
famous R. Johanan b. Zakkai gave the charitable interpreta- 
tion, The beneficence of the heathen is (as) a sin-offering (for 
them) (8d4a bathra, 106).4 R. Johanan flourished about 70 
A.b.; under the forms of legalism he expresses the spirit of the 
gospel ; but the true spiritual kinsman of Jesus is Hosea. 


T. K. C. 
LOW COUNTRY, LOWLAND. 


See SHEPHELAH. 
LOZON (Aozwn [BA]), 1 Esd. 533 = Ezra 256, 
DARKON. 


LUBIM (D'29; D55 in Dan. [so Baer, Ginsb.]; 
AiByec [BNAQL]; Nah. 39 2 Ch. 123 168, and Dan. 


1143 (EV ‘Lybians’)+; the singular a probably occurs 
in Ezek. 8305; see CHUB). I¢verywhere, except Nah. 39 
(where read probably LupDIM, with Wi. AOF 1 513), 
‘Lubim’ probably represents ‘ Libyans’ (Egypt. Labu, 
Lebu); in Dan., 4c., IV actually gives ' Libyans.’ 
On the three Libyan invasions of Egypt see Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, 434, 461, 471 f. After the 
third invasion Egypt became ‘slowly flooded by Lib- 
yans.' They supplied the Pharaohs with a highly paid 
militia, and at length a Libyan by descent (SoSenk) 
actually ascended the throne. See EGYPT, § 63. 


_ Stade, Cornill, and Ginsburg would read ‘Lubim ' for ‘Ludim' 
in Jer. 469 (cp Lup, § 2). It should be noted, however, that 





1 Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung, 127; cp 145. 

2 See Weber, Jad. Theol. 263. 

3 EV ‘sin is a reproach to any people,’ taking son (with 
most critics) in the Aramaising sense of ‘disgrace.’ So Symm. 
(Svecdos). But ®©, Pesh. suggest 197, ‘diminution,’ which is 
very plausible (so Gra.). 

4 See Edersheim, Hist. of the Jewish Nation, 149-154. 
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the Assyrian inscriptions expressly refer to Lydian troops in 
the service of Egypt. Cp further, CHUB, LEHABIM. 


LUCAS (Aoykac[Ti. WH]), Philem. v. 24, RV LUKE. 


LUCIFER, AV™ and RV Day star (5597), the 
epithet applied to the king of Babylon who in his pride 
boasts that he will ascend to the heavens and make 
himself God's equal; his fate is to be cast down to 
Shéol to the uttermost recesses of the pit (Is. 14 12-15). 
By Jerome and other Fathers the passage was applied 
to Satan (cp Lk. 1018). 

bbn, Hélél, according to the vowel-points (but cp König, 
Lehrgeb. 2a 106) is an imperative (‘howl’), so Pesh. Ad- Jai.: 
but the above rendering, which follows @ (6 ewaddpos 31 cp 


2 Pet. 119, fwaddpos), Targ. Vg. Rabb. is the only natural one; 
it requires us to point Heélal—z.e., ‘brilliant’ (so Hi. Ew. Kn. 


Di.; cp 17°). 

The description of the doings and of the fate of 
Heélal is so peculiar (note the expressions 'son of the 
dawn,’ ‘stars of God,’ ‘mount of assembly’ [see Con- 
GREGATION, MOUNT OF], ‘recesses of the north’), 
that Gunkel (Schöpf. u. Chaos, 132 f.) recognises an 
allusion to a Hebrew nature-myth, analogous to the 
Greek legend of Phaethodn. The overpowering of the 
temporary brilliance of the morning-star by the rays of 
the sun is compared to a struggle between Elyon and 
the giant Hélal. References to a mythic tradition of 
‘warfare in heaven’ are abundant (see DRAGON, 
LEVIATHAN, STARS, ORION). But if so, why is there 
no Babylonian equivalent of Hélal? It seems better to 
read either bmp, ‘thou famous one’ (p fell out after 


the preceding D), or, with a reference to a theory for 
which much evidence is accumulating through textual 
criticism, bgony, ‘Jerahmeel,’ i.e., ‘Jerahmeelite op- 
pressor of Israel.’ See ‘Isaiah,’ SBOT, Heb., 199, 
PARADISE, § 4, OBADIAH (BooK), §§ 5 % and cp Crit. 
Bib. 

According to Winckler (GZ 224), however, Hélal is the 
Arabian Hilal, ‘the new moon,’ and snw, ‘dawn,’ in Is. 1412 
is a distortion of s7 (cp pane, ORNAMENTS), ‘moon.’ He 
refers to a S. Arabian deity Sahar (łani), of whom a certain 
priest describes himself as the liegeman. Whether Sahar is a 
deity ofthe moon or of the dawn is undecided. But are we justi- 
fied in isolating Is. 14 12 from other passages in which spy is, 
from the point of view of textual criticism, doubtful? The key 
which fits one lock will probably fit another of the same char- 
acter. Read, not ‘son of the morning,’ but ‘child of the sun’ 


(070). Tek. 

LUCIUS (Aoykioc [Ti.WH]). x. Roman consul, 
contemporary with Simon the Maccabee, Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes, and Ptolemy II. Physcon, x Macc. 1516 
(Aeykioc [ANV]). He is mentioned in connection 
with the embassy of NUMENIUS (g.v.) to Rome. Prob- 
ably Lucius Calpurnius Piso, who was consul with M. 
Popilius Laenas in 139 B.C. is meant. ‘That Lucius, 
not Cneius, was the true surname of Piso has been 
shown by Ritschl. See Schür., A/zs¢. i. 1267 f., and 
cp NIACCABEES, FIRST, § 9 (c). 

2. A certain Lucius joins Paul, who is writing from 
Corinth, in saluting the Christians of Rome, to whom 
thcrefore he seems to have been known (Rom. 1621); 
cp ROMANS, §§ 4, 10. Along with Jason and Sosipater 
Lucius is there alluded to by Paul as his ‘kinsman’; 
evidently he was a Jew. 

The Pseudo- Hippolytus makes him bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria, as also does the Pseudo- Dorotheus, giving his name, 
however, as Aovxas. In the Afostolical Constitutions (T 46) he 
is said to have been ordained bishop of Cenchrez by Paul. 

He is possibly the same as 

3. Lucius of Cyrene, one of the ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ of the church in Antioch (Acts 131) who set 
apart Barnabas and Paul for the mission to the Gen- 
tiles; cp Ministry. He was doubtless one of those 
' men of Cyprus and Cyrene’ who, upon the dispersion 
from Jerusalem consequent on the martyrdom of 
Stephen, had come to Antioch, and there ‘spake unto 
the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus.’ 


1 Cp Ps.1103 where for "nw we have mpo ewoddpou ©, 
ante luciferum, Vg. 
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LUD, LUDIM 


LUD, LUDIM (719). 1. (AoyA [AEL]), Gen. 1022 


(Sam. ‘32)=1 Ch.117(Bom.), Lud was the fourth son 
of Shem, according to P. Most scholars since Bochart 
have followed Josephus (Ant. i. 64), who makes Lud the 
founder (€xrige) of the Lydians. A sudden spring to Asia 
Minor, however, does not seem very probable ; or was P 
really entirely ignorant of the situation of Lydia? Histori- 
cally, too, there are grave objections to making Lud 
the brother of Asshur. Lydia was never conquered 
by the Assyrians in spite of the boastful assertion of 
A&Sur-bani-pal (Smith, Assurė. 6515) that Gugu, king 
of Lud (Lud-di), ‘ took the yoke of his kingdom.’ Did 
P really transfer the circumstances of the Persian age 
(for Cyrus did conquer and annex Lydia) to the 
Assyrian period (cp GEOGRAPHY, § 21)? 

lt would really be less bold, when we remember the enormous 
amount of corruption among the OT proper names, to infer the 
need of textual emendation. It is probable that o5-y (Elam) in 
Gen. 141 (see Sopom) and also paw (Aram) in Gen. 22 21 (see 
KEMUEL) have arisen out of 5ysn 4° (Jerahmeel), and perhaps 
still more probable that in Ps. 839 [8] mgg (Asshur) should be 
nwi (Geshur). May not these emendations be applicable in 
Gen. 1022? In this case we shall do best to suppose that in 
the original text of P’s list neither qb nor pax appeared, but 
Seon (mb may have come from bys, and be, equally with 


DN, a fragment of $ysnq). Verse 22 will then run, ‘The 
sons of Shem: Geshur, and Arpachshad, and Jerahmeel,’ and 


w554 (EV Arpachshad) will be best explained as WIP 27Y 


(Arab-Kadesh =the N. Arabian Kadesh). But cp ARPACHSHAD. 

The view of Lud here proposed accords with the explanation 
given elsewhere (Nimrop) of Gen.1010 4 It will then be 
natural to emend the traditional text of vv. 13 f. as proposed 


under Mizrarm, changing ‘Ludim' into 0°27, Carmélin— 
t.é., the people of Carmel (cp Maon). E 

2. Elsewhere, where the name appears, Lud is taken 
by some to refer to the Lydians (see PUT) ; but perhaps 
it rather means a N, African people. 


The passages are Is. 6619 (Aovd [BAQ], àovð [n], Avdovs 
[Symm. in Qmg.]) Ezek. 27 10 30 5 ({but here AV LYDIA], Avédae 


[BAQ)), see GEOGRAPHY, § 22. 039, Lupim, the plur. form, is 

the name of a son of Mizraim (EcypT) in Gen. 1013 (J)=1 Ch. 

liz [(Kr.], ord [Kt.] (Aovdcece [AL], -v [E], Awdcequ [A in 
1 Ch.111, B om.]), and recurs in Jer. 469 (Avéoe [BNAQ], AV 
Pe The singular form (Lud) occurs in Ezek. 27 10 305 
s. 66 19. 

In Jeremiah the Ludim appear with Egypt, Cush, and 
Put (Libya); so also in Ezek. 30'5; and in Isaiah with 
Tarshish, Put (by a probable text emendation ; Che., 
Di., Du., etc., after ©), Tubal, and Javan. We know 
nothing more. Hence the hypothesis of Stade (De 
Pop. Javan, 5 f. = Akad. Reden [1899], 139 f.) that we 
have in Gen. 1013 (so also Del. Par. 310) and in Jer. 
469 (so also Co. and Gies.) a textual error for orm), 
LUBIM [¢.v.], whilst Lud in Ezek. and Is. is the same 
as Lud in Gen. 1022, and is used loosely as a distant 
people, on account of the assonance with Phut kas) 
has some plausibility (see also WMM, As. u. Eur. 115). 
See, however, above (1, end) and Put, § 2, and note 
Dillmann’s adverse judgment on these alterations. It 
is at any rate difficult to explain Ezek. 305 in this way, 
and the motive, and also indeed the possibility, of the 
corruption of Lubim into Ludim in at least two of the 
passages are by no means clear. 

TUK C(I): F B2) 


LUHITH, ASCENT OF (MMPI MOYN; in Jer. 
Kt. ninbn), a locality in Moab mentioned between 


Zoar and Horonaim, Is. 155 (aNaBacic [THC] Aoyeié 
[BNAQT]) ; Jer. 485 (emrAnHcOn [as if from xb» ‘to fill] 
dAWO [BNS28] arco [N*], adawe [AQ]). Some 
have identified it with Sarfa, N. of the Wady Kerak, 
where there are ruins described by de Saulcy. 
This, however, is premature. ‘The most probable read- 
ing of the text, the present writer thinks, is pay moyo, 
' the ascent of EGLAIM' [¢.v.], the same place as that 
referred to in Is. 158; it lay near the S. border of Moab. 

What authority (if any) Eusebius had for his statement that 


the city Lueitha was situated between Areopolis and Soar (O.S(?) 
276, 43), we know not. Nor can we listen to the editors of the 
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CIS (2196 ; cp J. As. mai-juin, 1891, p. 538; ZA 528977. 6149 7-) 
when they point out the p'nbla} of Is. in a Nabatean inscription 
found in Moab. 


The words of the inscr. are nda œ gnen 39 ban. 
Lagrange and Nö., however, read, not yns, but imna. Right 
method, moreover, requires us to begin by examining the text of 
Is. 155. Such an examination discloses to us a double reading, 


mybe nbay (transposition has taken place) and mmbaya ayn 
mbyn is of course preferable to myby, but 3% is more correct 
than mòn (Jer. nda]; n, or rather n:, should no doubt be oO’ 
Thus we get ovsay aby. See EGLATH-SHELISHIVAH. 

_ LKC 

LUKE? is named only three times in NT. According 

to Philem. 24 he was a ‘fellow-labourer’ with Paul ; 

according to Col. 414, a physician who was 
1. In NT. . E 

specially dear (ó dyamnrés) to the apostle.” 
Both letters, which according to Philem.111 f. Col. 
437-9 18 were despatched simultaneously by Paul in 
his captivity, contain a salutation from Luke to the 
recipients. Luke, however, is in neither case named 
as a fellow-prisoner with Paul; in the one case (Philem. 
23) it is EPAPHRAS, in the other (Col. 410) it is ARIS- 
TARCHUS who is so designated. In 2 Tim. 411 it is said 
that ‘only Luke is with’ the apostle; whether as a 
fellow-prisoner is not stated. In any case the situation 
is quite different from that disclosed in the other two 
epistles in so far as we are here in the present instance 
informed that all the apostle’s other companions have 
forsaken him. According to 1816 29, 2 Tim. also was 
written from a captivity. Even where the Epistle is not 
held to be genuine, it is often supposed that 49-18 along 
with 419-22a are a genuine note (or two notes) written by 
the apostle, and from captivity. From what captivity— 
whether or not the same as that referred to in Col. 
and Philem.—cannot be discussed here (cp PAUL, § 30). 

In Col. 410-14, a classification is made of the com- 
panions of Paul. Aristarchus, Mark, and Jesus Justus 
are grouped together as being ‘of the cir- 
2. Jew or ae an 

Gentile, Cumcision (ol vres ék mepiroujs) ; then 

comes Epaphras with the words added, 
‘who is one of you'(o é€& Judy), in other words a 
Gentile Christian ; finally are named Luke and Demas. 
The inference is that these two also are Gentile Christians. 
This holds good also if Aristarchus proves to be a 
Gentile Christian. According to Acts 204 he belongs 
to Thessalonica, and according to a very probable con- 
jecture (GALATIA, § 22) he is selected to be representa- 
tive of the essentially Gentile Christian community there 
in conveying to Jerusalem their contribution on behalf 
of the poor there. 

To the words ‘ who are of the circumcision ' (ol bres 
ék wWepirouys) in Col. 411 is added the expression ' these 
only are my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God’ 
(obra wdvor cuvepyol els Thv Bacirelay rod Oeo?) If 
this be taken literally Epaphras Luke, and Demas were 
no fellow-workers of Paul—as in Col. 412 f. (Epaphras), 
Philem. 24 (Luke and Demas), they are said to have 
been. To obviate this contradiction it has been proposed 
to delete the mark of punctuation after ‘ circumcision,’ 
with the supposed result of making the persons named 
(with or without Aristarchus) to be the sole fellow- 
workers of Paul who were of Jewish birth, though besides 
these there were others of Gentile origin. To delete 
the mark of punctuation, however,—whether period or 
comma,—is impossible, unless ‘these’ (oroi) also be 
deleted, and this no one has ventured todo. If ‘ these’ 
is left, we have a manner of expression which must, to 
say the least, be described as exceedingly careless. If 
it be borne in mind that the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Colossians is by no means free from doubt, the ex- 
pression can even rouse a suspicion that vv. ro-14 were 
not written by a single author at one writing, but that 
either vv. 12-14 are an addition, or that v. 11 (with or 
without ol SvTes éx mwepirouys) is an interpolation. At 
the same time, even where the Epistle to the Colossians 

1 On the name see § 6. 


2 In Marcion’s NT (Zahn, Æin?. 1647 2 528) the words 6 tarpos 
ô dyannids were wanting ; cp § 3. 
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is not regarded as genuine as a whole, there is a disposi- 
tion for the most part to regard the personal notices in 
47-15 as a genuine fragment; and finally it is not too 
difficult to suppose that v. 11 is to be supplemented thus : 
‘these alone—that is to say among those of Jewish birth 
—are fellow-workers.’ In any ease this course is an 
easier one than that of bracketing ‘of the eireumeision 
these only’ (èx meptrouys otro: pdvor) so as to make 
' fellow-workers * (cuvepyoi) the immediate eontinuation 
of ' who are’ (ol 6vres). 

Luke thus remains in any ease a Gentile Christian 
unless we regard the whole passage as too insecure to 
allow of our founding anything upon it. 

The interest which Luke has for students of the NT 
turns almost entirely on the belief that he was the author 
3, Authorship a the T ie ree and of A 
of Third Gospel us ‘ tradition, owever, cannot be 

nid Acti traced farther back than towards the 

' end of the second century (Irenæus, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and the Muratorian 
fragment) ;? there is no sound basis for the eontention 
of Zahn (2175) that the existence of the tradition can 
also be found as early as in Marcion because that writer, 
from his aversion to the Third Gospel (which neverthe- 
less was the only one he admitted into his colleetion— 
with alterations it is true) omitted the expression of 
honour applied to Luke in Col. 414. ln ACTS, $$ 1, 9, 
15 f., and GOSPELS, § 153, it has been shown that it is 
impossible to regard Luke with any certainty as the writer 
even of the ‘we’ sections of Acts, not to speak of the 
whole book of Acts, or of the Third Gospel. 

The assumption, however, that as an evangelist Luke 
must have becn an eye-witness of the events of the 
earthly life of Jesus, and as the author 
of Acts, a companion of Paul, led 
to eertain inferences. (a) From the 
fourth century onwards? he was held to 
have been one of the ‘seventy’ (Lk. 101), although 
this is excluded not only by the fact of the gentile 
origin of the historical Luke but also by what the Third 
Evangelist says of himself (12). (4) It can  proeced 
only from a misunderstanding of the words (aapynxoXov6y- 
kóri maou) of Lk. 13 (ep col. 1790), as if ‘all’ (mâs) 
were masculine, when lrenæus (i. 111 [101] 142) with 
express citation of this text mentions Luke as having been 
a disciple of several apostles, not only of Paul. (c) 
In like manner, from the fourth century onwards 
(Lipsius, 360, 362, 367) Luke was identified with the un- 
named disciple at Emmaus (Lk. 2418); being assumed 
to be the author of the gospel, he was believed to have 
withheld his name out of modesty. (d) The assumption 
that he was the author of Acts led to the further belief 
that he was the companion of Paul not only in his 
eaptivity, but also during his journeys, either during 
those portions only whieh are spoken of in the first 
person, or throughout the whole of them. Fn the nine- 
teenth century this also led to his being identified with 
Silas = Silvanus, because it was thought easier to attribute 
the ‘we’ portions to Silas (see ACTS, § 9). So, for 
example, van Vloten: Z O7 1867: p. 223.7, 1971. pp, 
431-434- The identification was thought permissible 
on the ground that /xcus and silva are synonymous. 
(e) On the assumption that Luke was author of the Acts 
Clement of Alexandria? held him to be also the trans- 
lator of Paul's epistle to the Hebrews, written in 
Hebrew, the linguistic character of the Greck text being 
similar to that of Acts. (/) 'A medical language’ was 
discovered in the Third Gospel and in Acts (so Hobart, 
1882), and also in Hebrews (so Franz Delitzseh in his 
Commentary, 1857 [IE T, 1868-70], condensed in the 
introduction to the 2nd ed. of the commentary of Meyer- 


4. Inferences, 
the authorship 
being assumed. 


1 For all that follows, cp especially Lipsius, Afokryph. 
Aposte geschichten, ti. 2354-371, and Zahn, F7xd., § 58. 

2 Earliest of all in Adamantius, Deal, de recta fide (=contra 
Marcionistas) in Orig. ed. de la Rue, 1806 D. 

3 Inthe //yfotyposes, according to Eus. ZE vi, 142; in the 
adunbrationes to 1 Pet. ad fin., 1007 ed. Pouer. 
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Liinemann). (g) According to Zahn (§ 58, 6) it is 
possible that even the legend which represents Luke 
as a painter and attributes to him various pictures of 
the mother of Jcsus (the legend is first met with in 
Theodorus Leetor, Hist. Eccl. 11, dating from the first 
half of the 6th cent.) may rest upon misunderstanding 
of the word (xa@-) icropetvy, which in the Byzantine period 
meant ‘to paint’ and which is used in the passage of 
Theod, Leetor just eited. (4) Apart from the same 
presupposition whieh regarded Luke as an author, 
Origen (om. 1 in Lueam, 39336 F, ed. de la Rue), or 
rather his unnamed predecessors, would not have identi- 
fied Luke with the anonymous ‘brother’ of 2 Cor. 818 
‘whose praise iz the Gospel (i.e., in the oral preaehing 
of the gospel) was spread through all the ehurehes.’ 
(i) Ramsay, we may presume, apart from this presup- 
position, would hardly have extended this last theory 
still farther, so as to hold that this Luke was the full 
brother of Titus who is mentioned immediately before, 
and that he was a native of Philippi (S¢. Paul, 203, 213, 
219, 248 f., 286, 389/., ete.). ‘There are, for instanee, 
some small touehes in Acts which Ramsay thinks he is 
able to explain by taking their author to be a native of 
Philippi. (4) On the other hand, from the uncanonical 
text of Acts 11 28 where ‘we’ is used, others have sought 
to make out that Antioeh in Syria is indieated as the 
home of Luke. ‘The form of the text, however, may, on 
the contrary, rest on a previously existing tradition re- 
garding Antioch (ACTS, § 17, #); it has no attestation 
earlier than the time of Augustine. ? 

In substance the Antioch tradition is met with ata 
eonsiderably earlier date. 

Ramsay (see above, § 4, 7) lays stress (of. cit. 389) upon the 
fact that Eusebius (//£ iii. 46), whom he regards as the earliest 

; authority for it ‘does not say that Luke was 
5. Birthplace. an Antiochian; he merely speaks of him as 
“being according to birth of those from 
Antioch ” (rò èv yévos ay tar an’ ‘Avrioxetas). This curious 
and awkward expression is ohviously chosen in order to avoid 
the statement that Luke was an Antiochtan.’ Eusebius was 
aware, according to Ramsay, that Luke ‘ belonged to a family 
that had a connection with Antioch,’ namely, to a family that 
had emigrated from Philippi 10 Antioch. Even should this in- 
terpretalion be correct it would be deprived of all its value by 
the circumstance that Eusebius himself in the Qucestiones 
Evangelice ad Stephanum (of which Mai, as early as 1847, 
published fragments from a Catena of Nicetas in Vova patrum 
Bibliotheca [41]) writes: ó è A\ouxas Tò èv yévos aro Tùs Bow- 
pérs Avrioyeias av (p. 270: ‘ Luke was by birth a native of the 
renowned Antioch’). Should it be held doubtful whether the 
words just quoted actually come from Eusebius inasmuch as 
certain statements in their vicinity are irreconcilable with the 
views of Eusebius known to us from other sources, Spitta (Der 
Brief des Julius Africanus an Aristides, 1877, P. 70-73, 111) 
has rendered it probable that they were written by Julius 
Africanus and thusas early as in the first half of the third century. 
Of equal antiquity is the Latin prologue to the Third Gospel (in 
Wordsworth, N Z latine, 1269) which has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Corssen (A/cnarchianische Prologe zu den 4 Evan- 
kelien in Texte u. Untersuch, 15 1, 1896); its words are: ‘ Lucas 
Syrus natione Antiochensis.’ 

This does not, however, prove that Antioch was really 
the home of Luke. It is very questionable whether 
those of the third century were in possession of a correct 
tradition on the subject, and on the other hand it is very 
conceivable that a mere conjecture may have been 
adopted. Many eritics think that there has been a 
confusion of Luke with Lucius who is mentioned in Acts 
131 as present in Antioch. He belonged, however, to 
Cyrene. 

We need not, however, question the possibility of the 
name Lueas having given rise to confusion with this 
6. NEE Lucius. ‘The termination -âs was employed 

: ‘as an abbreviation for a great variety of 
longer terminations (see NAMES, § 86) and in Patrobas 
(Rom. 1614) we have a name which in all probability 
arose out of Patrobius. Besides Lueius, such various 
names as Lucilius, Lueillus, Lucinus, Lueinius, Lueianus, 
Lucanus, could all produce the abbreviation Lueas. In 
any ease the name is of Latin origin. 


1 Since the art. Acts was printed, Harnack also has elabor- 
ately controverted the genuinencss of the reading in question 
(SBA I, 1899, pp. 316-327). 
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Lucanus is given for Lucas as the name of the Evangelist in 
several MSS. of the Vetus Itala (e.g., Old Latin Biblical Texts, 
285, etc.). Cp ’AmadAwrveos in D for ‘AroAAds (supr. col. 262, n.). 
In C/G, apart from Christian inscriptions, the name Aov«as 
occurs only twice—in both cases in Egypt (34759, and Add. 
4700 k). The identification of Luke with the Lucius mentioned 
by Paul in Rom. 16 21—an identification that is mentioned even 
by Origen (46864 DE, ed. de la Rue)—cannot be maintained, 
Lucius having been a Jew. In the form of the Prologue al- 
ready mentioned, which is to be found in the Opera Hieronymi, 
ed. Vallarsi, xi. 3, 42, there is added immediately after the name of 
Luke the expression ‘ipse consurgens.’ In the Liber interpre- 
tationis hebr. nominum (Vallarsi, 3113116; see also OS 77 14 
7916) Jerome explains the name as meaning ‘ipse consurgens 
aut [sive] ipse elevans.’ In a Greek codex of similar contents 
(see OS 17480) we read Aovuxas avros avigtwy ; in a Vatican col- 
lection printed in Wiener Studien, 1895, p. 157, we find ‘iste 
consurgens.’ Professor Nestle in a private letter to the present 
writer explains that here as in New Greek and in the Romance 
languages the accusative (Lucam) ts taken as the basis and ex- 


plained as equivalent to Op. ib- Thus it will be only by a mis- 


understanding that in the Sero in natali S. Luce attributed 
to Abbot Bertharius of Monte Cassino (856-884) the original 
language of the name is called Holic. In fact in the Howzzlic 
hrestantisstmorum eccles. cathol, doctorum ab Alcuino collecte 
(Cologne, 1576, p. 953 4, middle), cited by Lipsius (p. 366), the 
passage runs: ‘ Lucas siquidem Æolice ; in nostra autem lingua 
interpretatur consurgens sive elevans,’ 
The oldest of the traditions regarding Luke that do not depend 
on the assumption of his authorship of the Third Gospel and of 
Acts is met with in the Prologue already 
7. Other later referred to: ‘serviens deo sine crimine ; nam 


traditions.! neque uxorem umquam habens neque filios 
74 annorum obiit in Bithynia plenus spiritu 
sancto.’ The years of his life are sometimes also given as 


73, 78, 80, 83 or 84 (Lipsius, 359, 365, 367). The last-named 
figure coincides with the age of Anna (Lk. 237). As fields of his 
activity Achaia and Bceotia are sonietimes mentioned instead 
of Bithynia ; also Alexandria or Dalmatia, Gaul, Italy, and 
Macedonia or the region of the Danube. Down to the fifth 
century tradition was unanimous in attributing to him a natural 
death ; the place generally named being Thebes in Beeotia, but 
occasionally Thebes in Egypt, or Ephesus. It was only at a 
later date that the opinion arose that he had suffered martyrdom 
—by crucifixion on an olive tree like Andrew, and, according to 
one account, even along with that apostle at Patras in Achaia. 
This plainly rests upon the fact that in 357 his relics were 
transported along with those of Andrew to Constantinople. 
According to other accounts he was beheaded,—either in Rome, 
or in Alexandria. 


For the Gospel according to Luke, see GOSPELS, §§ 
10-12, 21, 24-33, 37°43, 64, 66%, 76, 80, 82, 98, 101, 107-111, 116, 
120-127, 132-140, 142, 144 J-, 147, 153, etc., also the index col. 
1897 7. P. W. S. 


LUNATIC (ceAHNtazomeNo! [Ti. WH]). This 
term occurs only twice in the NT, viz., Mt. 424 and 
1715. The revisers deliberately rendered ‘ epileptic,’ on 
the ground that a Greek medical authority of the seventh 
century expressly states that émtAnm7ixds was the 
scientific term, and that datuovfduevor and cednna- 
gémevot were popular terms for the same disease. See 
passage quoted from Leo in Ermerin’s Anecdota medica 


1 [Subjoined is what may be called the authorised ecclesiastical 
tradition as contained in the Breviartum: Romanum (18th Oct.). 

‘Lucas medicus Antiochensis, ut ejus scripta indicant, Grzeci 
sermonis non ignarus, fuit sectator Apostoli Pauli, et omnis 
peregrinationis ejus comes. Scripsit Evangelium, de quo idem 
Paulus: Misimus, inquit, cum illo fratrem, cujus laus est in 
Evangelio per omnes ecclesias. Et ad Colossenses : Salutat vos 
Lucas, medicus carissimus. Et ad Timotheum; Lucas est 
mecum solus. Aliud quoque edidit volumen egregium, quod 
titulo, Acta Apostolorum, prænotatur : cujus historia usque ad 
biennium Romæ commorantis Pauli pervenit, id est, usque ad 
quartum Neronis annum. Ex quo intelligimus, in eadem urbe 
librum esse compositum.’ 

‘Igitur periodos Pauli et Theclæ, et totam baptizati Leonis 
fabulam, inter apocryphas scripturas computamus. Quale enim 
est, ut individuus comes Apostoli inter ceteras ejus res hoc 
solum ignoraverit? Sed et Tertullianus vicinus eorum temporum 
refert Presbyterum quemdam in Asia amatorem Apostoli Pauli, 
convictum a Joanne, quod auctor esset libri, et confessum se hoc 
Pauli amore fecisse, et ob id loco excidisse. Quidam suspicantur, 
quotiescumque in epistolis suis Paulus dicit, Juxta Evangelium 
meum, de Lucæ significare volumine.’ 

Lucam autem non solum ab Apostolo Paulo didicisse Evan- 
gelium, qui cum Domino in carne non fuerat, sed a ceteris 
Apostolis : quod ipse quoque in principio sui voluminis declarat, 
dicens: Sicut tradiderunt nobis, qui a principio ipsì viderunt 
et ministri fuerunt sermonis, Igitur Evangelium, sicut audierat, 
scripsit : Acta vero Apostolorum, sicut viderat ipse, composuit. 
Vixit octoginta et quatuor annos, uxorem non habens : sepultus 
est Constantinopoli : ad quam urbem vigesimo Constantini anno 
ossa ejus cum reliquiis Andreæ Apostoli translata sunt de Achaia.’] 
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by G. Marshall in Guardian, March g, 1892. It isa 
mistake to suppose that in Mt. 424 the ceAnviafopevor 
are distinguished from the datuorvegduevor ; it is plain 
from a comparison of passages that ‘lunatics’ are 
mentioned as examples of the class of demoniaes, and 
‘paralytics’ of those tormented with pain. As the 
periodicity of the attacks of epilepsy was supposed to be 
determined by the changes of the moon (see Wetstein 
in doc.), those thus afflicted were called ceknuatduevot, 
lunaitc or moonsiruck. Cp MADNESS. 


LUTE (539, Is. 512, RV [AV ‘viol']; and kinypa 
1 Macc. 454 RV [AV ‘harp’]). See Music, 8§ 7 


LUZ mb, Aoyza [BADEL]). 1. Another name of 
BETHEL [g.v.], Gen. 2819! 356 483 Josh. 162 (see 
below), 1813 Judg. 123. Of these passages the oldest 
come from P; but the identifieation of Bethel and Luz 
must be much older than l’; it is zwzp/zed, indeed, in Judg. 
1 22-26 (v. 23% is a late gloss). Whence did Luz derive 
its name? The lexicons say, from 335, ‘an almond tree’ ; 
but Lagarde is probably right in rejecting this view. 
The almond seareely grows at Bethel. The rugged 
hills on the side of which BETHEL stands may, thinks 
Lagarde (Uebers. 157 f., n.**), have been likened to 
an os sacrum (15). Winekler (GZ 265), however, 
more plausibly explains it by Ar. Zaud as an appellative 
= ‘asylum,’ a suitable name for a sanctuary. Aceord- 
ing to him, the two oldest and niost important temples 
of the land of Israel—that at Bethel and that at Dan— 
were both called Luz (see LAISH) in the sense of 
‘asylum.'? Still more probably may we take [x]n$ (cp 
@) to be shortened and corrupted from aybn, ‘strong 


(city).’. Whether the story has a historical basis, we 
know not. The Josephites may perhaps originally have 
been specified as the conquerors of Luz(?) in the land 
of the Hittites (?). See 2. 


In Josh. 162 RV gives, ‘and it went out from Bethel to Luz,’ 
which seems to distinguish Bethel from Luz. Dillmann, Bennett, 


and others omit and (‘Luzah’) as a gloss. Gratz, however, 
thinks, comparing 1 S. 12.4, that, for by-p'3 at the end of v. 1 we 
should probably read ])N"N'3, and for 281m we should read 
NAMI, rendering ‘. . . to Beth-aven, and it went out from 
Beth-aven to Luz.’ T. KC. 

2. A city said to have been founded ‘in the land of 
the Hittites’ by a family which had had to migrate 
from Bethel or Luz, Judg.126. Some suppose that 
‘ Hittites’ in this phrase is used vaguely (like ‘ Canaan- 
ites’), or that we have here a redactional insertion re- 
ferring to a NE. Syrian empire. See HITTITES (§ 4). 
But should not ‘ Hittites’ be ‘ Rehobothites’ and ' Luz’ 
be Haliisah (see REHOBOTH, SHECIHEM, Z1IKLAG)? 
There is a strong plausibility in the emendations else- 
where which support this view. There was probably a 
southern Beth-el containing the sanctuary of Haltisah, 
otherwise called Dan (where Jeroboam placed his ‘ golden 
ealf’). Another tradition (Judg. 18)assigned the conquest 
of Laish (= Luz = Haliisah) to the Danites (ep MICAH, 2). 


LYCAONIA (AyKaonia[Ti. WH), twice mentioned 
in Acts 14. In v. 6 Lystra and Derbe are ‘cities of 
see Lycaonia’ (móňes THs AvKaovias); in v. 

1. Position. 7 the a speak ‘in the speeeh of 
Lycaonia’ (Avxaovort). In its original extent, Ly- 
eaonia, the country of the Iycaones, was the vast, 
treeless region which like a broad band runs athwart 
the plateau constituting the interior of Asia Minor, from 
Galatia proper, the zone of undulating country on the 
northern edge of the plateau, to the offshoots of Mt. 
Taurus and the confines of Pisidia and Isauria (Cilicia 
Tracheia).2 ‘The boundaries varied at different times. 


1 Gen. 2819 ovAayzpavs [A], -aovs [DE*L], -ußBavovs [E%*] ; 
Dhn precedes, cp Judg. 1829 BBA, 

2 W. M. Müller (4s. u. Eur. 165) finds the name Luz repro- 
duced as Ru-da in the lists of Rameses II. and III. It may be 
so; but Gaza appears to be the next place (cp RP) 6 27). 

3 Isauria (Isaurica ; Strabo, "Ioavpixy) is the hill-country ex- 
tending from Lystra to the town Isaura, in Strabo and Ptolemy, 
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The fact that Iconium was the last city of Phrygia (Xen. 
Anab. i. 219) gives us a fixed point on the original 
boundary, which ninst have fallen between Iconium and 
Lystra; consequently, the apostles, being driven out 
of Iconium, crossed the frontier from Phrygia into 
Lycaonia (Acts 146). | Nevertheless, Iconium was 
generally reckoned a Lycaonian town, in defiance of 
history and local feeling. N. of Iconium, Laodiceia 
Combusta (Katakekaumene) was on the frontier, being 
reckoned to Lycaonia (Strabo, 663), so that the line 
must have run between that town and Tyriaeum. On 
the east Lake Tatta divided Lycaonia from Cappadocia ; 
and, farther south, the range called Aaradja-Dagh 
and the lake Ak Geul were on the line. The frontier 
on the north and south is indeterminate. Lycaonia 
was thus largely co-extensive with the plain called 
Axylon (‘ Treeless,’ sec above) by the Greeks, which is 
thus described by Hogarth (4 Wandering Scholar in 
the Levant, 85) :— 

‘Cartographers write this tract a Desert, and therefore that 
term must include an undulating treeless plain which sends up 
corn breast-high for the scratching of a Homeric plough. Fresh 
water is found everywhere at less than twenty feet, and deep 
grass grows in the marshy hollows through which streams creep 
to the central lake.”! 

Nor is it very level, being broken by the Bos-Dagh 
and other hills. The wells which supply the drinking 
water must be very ancient (Strabo, 568). The plain 
afforded excellent pasturage for sheep, and gave op- 
portunity for making large fortunes by the trade in 
wool. It was on the Lycaonian downs that Amyntas 
grazed his 300 flocks (Strabo, /.c. ). 

Lycaonia had no history as a separate independent 
country. Until 190 B.C. it was included within the 
Syrian (Seleucid) Empire. At some time 
between 189 and 133 B.C., probably 
about 160 B.C., the entire tract W. of Lake Tatta, 
southwards as far as Iconium and Lystra inclusive, was 
added as a tetrarchy to Galatia proper, making one of 
the twelve tetrarchies into which Galatia was divided 
(Plin. ZLV 595). This Lycaonian tetrarchy included 
fourteen cities, of which Iconium was the chief. The 
rest of ILycaonia from Derbe eastwards to Castabala on 
Mt. Amanus, was given, in 129 B.C., to the sons of 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, in reward for their 
father's loyalty (Justin, 371, Strabo, 534 f). This 
was called the Eleventh Strategia of Cappadocia 
(rv é€mixkrynrov, sc. orparnyiavy, Strabo, 537). Thus 
Lycaonia fell into two parts, the ' added tetrarchy,’ and 
the ‘Eleventh Strategia.’ In 64 B.C. Pompeius re- 
organised the country after the defeat of Mithradates. 

The northern part of the tetrarchy was permanently attached 
to Galatia proper and it retained its name of ‘Added Land’ 
(xzpomeAnuuevyn, Ptol. v. 410); the southern and most valuable 
part of the old tetrarchy was detached.2 Similarly, it was only 
the eastern part of the old Eleventh Strategia that was allowed 
to continue to belong to Cappadocia ; the frontier was drawn 
W. of Cybistra. The southern part of the tetrarchy, and the 
western part of the Strategia—z.e., the entire south-western 
section of Lycaonia—was attached as the Lycaonian Dicecesis 
to the Province of Cilicia. The district of Derbe and Laranda 
was administered by Antipater of Derbe under the supervision 
of the Roman governor of Cilicia, who also retained the 
right of way through eastern Lycaonia (/.¢., the Cappadocian 
part of the Strategia: cp Cic. Ad Famw.1373; 151, cum 
exercitum in Ciliciam ducerem, tn finibus Lycaonie et 
Cappadocia. Id. dd Att. v.219; Plin. /7N 625). 

In 40 B.C., when Antonius regulated Asia Minor, 
the south-western portion of Lycaonia was formed into 
a kingdom for Polemon, son of Zeno, a rhetorician of 
Laodiceia on the Lycus, along with Isauria (Appian, 
BC 575: ep Strabo, 569, 577) [conium was his capital 
(Strabo, 568). In 36 B.C. the kingdom of Polemon 
was given to Amyntas, who ruled over Pisidic Phrygia 


2. History. 


and was partof Cilicia Tracheia. Subsequently, the name Isauria 
was extended to include all the districts of Cilicia Tracheia (see 
Rams. /fist. Geogr. of AM 450). 

1 See Murray’s Handb. to AM 161. 
hand, describes it less favourably. 

2 The line of demarcation passed, probably, just N. of Savatra 
or Soatra on the eastern highway. 
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and Pisidia proper : at the time Galatia proper (including, 
of course, the Added Land) was given to him. Antipater 
of Derbe had taken advantage of the Civil Wars to make 
himself completely independent ; consequently Amyntas, 
who was a loyal agent of Rome, was allowed to destroy 
him, and to annex his territory. Lycaonia was thus, 
with the exception of the castern part of the old Strategia, 
wholly within the realm of Amyntas ; and when Amyntas 
was slain in 25 B.C. it became part and parcel of the 
vast Province of Galatia.! Subsequently, in 37 A.D., 
eastern Lycaonia (2.e., the Cappadocian part of the old 
Eleventh Strategia), having been placed under Antiochus 
IV., king of Commagene, became known as Lycaonia 
Antiochiana (’Avrioxiary, sc. xwpa— Ptol. v. 617; CIL 
10 8660). In 41 A.D. this arrangement was confirmed 
by Claudius, who also detached from Galatia the 
extreme south-castern corner of Lycaonia—viz., Laranda 
and its territory—and transferred it to Antiochus. 

The reason for this Jay in the fact that Antiochus was king of 
Cilicia Tracheiotis, and Laranda was the centre from which radi- 
ated the roads running through Tracheiotis to the coast (Rams. 
fist. Geogr. of AM 361). Coins with the legend AYKAONQN 
were struck by Antiochus, probably at Laranda. 


This state of things lasted until 72 A.D., when Ves- 
pasian considered the Romanisation of the Tracheiotis 
,. complete, and incorporated the kingdom 
3. In Paul's of Antiochus in the provincial system 
(Suet. Vesp. 8). From this it is clear 
that at the time of Paul's visit (about 50 A.D.) Derbe 
was the frontier city of Galatia Provincia in this quarter, 
and therefore he went no farther eastwards (Acts 1421). 
It is also clear that the bulk of the Lycaonians were, 
from the Roman point of view, ‘Galatians,’ men of the 
Province Galatia (Gal. 31 1 Cor. 161); for in Paul's 
time Lycaonia, always fated to be divided, fell into 
two parts—Galatic Territory (TaXatixn xwpa, Acts 
1823) or Lycaonia Galatica,? and Antiochian Territory 
or Lycaonia Antiochiana. The former, or the Roman 
part of Lycaonia, the only part in which Paul worked, 
is mentioned three times in Acts—Acts 146 (where it is 
defined by the enumeration of its cities, as Paul entered 
from Phrygia Galatica), Acts 161 (defined again by the 
enumeration of the cities, as Paul entered from Lycaonia 
Antiochiana), and Acts 1823 (defined by reference to the 
Province, as Paul entered from the non-Roman part).? 
The Lycaonians were probably the aboriginal race 
conquered by the immigrant Phrygians about the tenth 
century B.C. For their religion and char- 
= tas acter see Ramsay's Hist. Comm. on 
oe Galatians, 19 f. The cities were prob- 
ably mostly the foundations of Greek kings (especially 
of the Seleucids), which accounts, among other things, 
for the influence and numbers of the Jews therein (Acts 
1419). Lycaonia or South Galatia possessed, long before 
the advent of the Romans, some Hellenised cities on 
the great commercial route. Greek was the language 
of commerce, and these cities were foc? of Graeco-Roman 
influence. The villages and rustic districts were the last 
to be Hellenised ; but those of southern Lycaonia felt the 
movement a full century before those of Galatia proper. 
The governing (Latin) race was confined to the garrison towns 
or colonies ; and 10 the towns in general the commercial element, 
Hellenic or Jewish, would also be confined in the main. In the 
country and the remoter towns the native element survived (see 
Lystra). Of the Lycaonian language nothing is known (for 


three inscriptions in this obscure dialect, cp Journ. of Hell. 
Studies, 11157). 


There was thus an essential contrast between the 
society and civilisation of Lycaonia, or South Galatia, 
and the northern part of the province (z.e., Galatia 
proper). Greek civilisation did not establish itself in 
North Galatia until very late ; not earlier than 150 A.D. 


time. 


1 Dio Cass. 5326: roð ’Apvvrov TeàevrýoavTtos, 7 Tadaria pera 
THs Auxaovias ‘Pwpatoy apxovra Egye. N 

2 This title is not indeed actually found as yet, but is roved 
by the analogy of Pontus Galaticus as distinguished from 
Pontus Polemoniacus, and Phrygia Galatica (=v id r Kat 
Tadatixyny xópav of Acts166) as distinguished from Phrygia 
Asiana, 

3 [See, however, GALATIA, §§ 9-14.] 
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was it dominant even in the cities (Ramsay develops 
and proves this at great length in Hist. Comm. on 
Galatians, 1341; cp Momms. Prov. of R. Emp. 128 f.). 

This phenomenon resulted from the fact that the Lycaonian 
plain was traversed by two main arteries of communication—(1) 
the trade-route from the Euphrates to Ephesus, crossing 
Lycaonia from E. to W. by Laodiceia Combusta (Strabo, 663) ; 
(2) from the Cilician Gates and Laranda, through Derbe, 
Iconium, and Antioch, uniting with the first-named road at 
Metropolis in Phrygia.! 

Hence the diffusion of Christianity, being strictly 
conditioned by the geographical and historical relations 
of the various districts, started from Iconium as centre 
for the whole of Lycaonia, and the ecclesiastical system 
of Lycaonia was highly developed at an early period. 
In northern Galatia the centre was Ancyra, and the line 
along which the movement travelled was that leading 
fron Bithynia through Juliopolis (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of 
AM 197 240)—a route which came largely into 
use only when the centre of the Roman world was 
moved to the shores of the Bosphorus. See further, 
GALATIA. 

Ramsay in Mist. Geogr. of AM, pass.; later, and with 
greater accuracy, in //ist. Comm. on Galatians, pass. 

: See for inscriptions, Sterrett in HWolfe Ex- 
Literature. pedition to Asia Minor. These supersede, as 

regards Azstory, the older travellers—to whom 
reference should be made for description. Views in Davis, 
Asiatic Turkey (pass.). Coins, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins 
—Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Isauria, 1900. WW W: 

LYCIA (Aykia, Acts 275), the SW. part of Asia 
Minor between Caria and Pamphylia, where the Taurus 
range descends in masses to the sea, forming a rugged 
coast with several good harbours (Strabo, 664). The 
inhabitants, who called themselves Tramele (Tepuida), 
were apparently the descendants of a conquering tribe 
allied to the Greeks, which crossed the Hellespont from 
Europe and established itself among the original Semitie 
population. 

{The Lycians, though not mentioned in Gen. 10, were well 
known as a maritime people, not only to the Greeks, but also to 
the Egyptians, who called them Ruku or Lûk (WMM As. u. 
Eur. 354 362). They are also mentioned in one of the Amarna 
Letters (28 10-12) as plundering AlaSiya (Cyprus? Crete ?).] 

In course of time the conquerors were themselves 
absorbed into the body of the conquered race. Through- 
out western Asia Minor from the very dawn of history 
development turns upon this conflict between European 
and Oriental elements (see Rams. Hist. Phryg.17/.). 
A relic of the latter was the Lycian custom of tracing 
descent through the mother (Herod.1173; cp Sayce, 
Emp. of the East, 99); cp KINSHIP, § 4. The Lycians 
were absorbed into the Persian empire after a brave 
defence. After their victory over Antiochus at Magnesia 
(190 B.c.) the Romans handed over Lycia and the 
greater part of Caria to the Rhodians ; but twenty-three 
years later independence was restored to the Lycian 
cities (Pol. 805). ‘Then followed the golden period of 
Lycian history. 

The country formed a league (7d Avxtaxdv oúornua) of twenty- 
three cities,2 organised on a federal basis (Strabo, 664); this was 
only a development of an earlier Koevoy rév Avxiwy (cp C/G 
4677). _At any rate, the Lycian League has been justly called 
the ‘fairest product of that Hellenism, that mastery of the bar- 
barian mind by Greek political thought, which took such strong 
root in Asia Minor’ (Greenidge, Handbk. of Grk. Const. Hist. 
241, where see details). The cities were arranged in three 
classes, with three, two, or one vote at the annual assembly of 
the nation (rò xkorvòv guvéôpiov), at which the head of the league 
(Lyciarch) was elected. In the same proportion the public 
burdens were assigned to the cities. To the first group belonged 
Patara and Myra, both mentioned in the NT, Acts 2lı 
(Ilarapa kat Mupa [D}), 275 (cp Strabo, 665). There was no 
federal capital. 

During this period, Lycia is heard of, in 1 Macc. 
1523, as one of the states to which the consul L. Cal- 





1 An alternative route ran from the Cilician Gates, through 
Cybistra, and north-westwards across the plain through Iconium, 
and then hit the trade route at Laodiceia Combusta (Rams. 
Hist. Comm. on Gal. 184). 

_* These twenty-three cities were not the sum total of Lycian 
cities, for more than a hundred places are known to have struck 
coins, and Pliny ÆN 528 says that Lycia formerly possessed 
Seventy cities, though in his own time there were only thirty-six. 
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purnius Piso sent letters in favour of the Jewish settlers 
(139 B.C.); PHASELIS (g.v.), a Lycian town, is men- 
tioned separately in the list. For loyalty to the 
Romans, the freedom of the Lycians was confirmed, 
first by Sulla, and afterwards by Antonius. In 43 A.D. 
internal dissensions afforded the Emperor Claudius a 
pretext for taking the territory of the Federation into 
the Empire (Suet. Claud. 25, Lyciis ob exitiabiles inter 
se discordias libertatem ademit). Asa province, Lycia 
seems to have been combined at first with Pamphylia 
(Dio Cass. 6017) Two prætorian governors of this 
period are known—Eprius Marcellus (Tac. Anz. 1333 
in 54-56 A.D. ), and Licinius Mutianus (Lyciæe legatus, 
Plin. ÆN 129). As, however, under Galba, and per- 
haps under Nero, Pamphylia was united with the 
Province Galatia (cp Tac. Hist. 29), it has been con- 
jectured that freedom was restored to the Lycians by 
Nero or Galba; at all events, information fails as 
regards Lycia during the reigns of Nero and his suc- 
cessors. 

_In 74 A.D. Vespasian took Lycia once more within the provin- 
cial syslem, and united it with Pamphylia to form the double 
province Lycia-Pamphylia, precisely like Pontus-Bithynia (Suet. 
Vesp.8. See Momms. in CZŁ iii., Suppl. no. 6737). As an 
imperial province, it was governed by a pretorian Legatus 
Augusti propretore; but in 135 A.D. Hadrian handed it over 
to the Senate in exchange for Bithynia (Dio Cass. 6914). When 
absorbed by the Empire the old Federal union still persisted 
as the Kocvoy Auxiwy for the imperial cultus, under the presidency 
of the Lyciarch. 

Lycia has no importance in the early history of 
Christianity ; in this respect it is like PAMPHYLIA (g.v.). 
Its name does not occur in 1 Pet.11 (cp Hort, First 
Ep. of Peter, 163/f.). For its later conection with 
Christianity see Mommsen in Arch. epigr. Alittheil. 
aus Oesir., 1893, P- 93 /- 

The Austrians have done much for Lycia. See oes 

: u. Niemann, Lycia, z vols. E. Kalinka, ‘Zur 
Literature. historischen Topographie Lykiens ’ in Kiepert’s 
Festschrift, 1898, p. 161 7 Wei W: 


LYDDA, or Lop (79; AoA [BNA]; but AyAAa in 
Neh. 1135 [No inf. mg. L, BN*A om.] Macc. and NT; 
AYAAON |gen. plur.] in Ezra 233 Neh. 737 1 Esd. 522 
[L], Awad in 1 Ch. 812 [L, Bom]; AyAAwN AOA in 
Ezra 233 [A]), a town of the Shéphélah, in (?) the 
Gé ha-harashim or ‘ Valley of the Craftsmen (?),’ corre- 
sponding to the mod. Ludd, 113 m. by rail SE. from 
Jaffa. Mariette, Brugsch, and others find it mentioned 
(as Lu-t-n) immediately before Ono in the Karnak list of 
Thotmes [I1.; but W. M. Müller (4s. x. Eur. 140) 
will not admit this. Cp HADID and BENJAMIN, § 8, 4,3; 
but see ONO, where the doubtfulness of this identifica- 
tion is pointed out (see also Crit. Bib.). Confusions 
of names are not unfrequent in lists. There is at any 
rate no doubt about Lydda. 

In 1 Macc. 1134 Lydda is named as one of the three 
‘governments’ (vyouol) that were added to Judæa from 
Samaria, in the reign of Jonathan the high priest, by 
King Demetrius II., Ephraim and Ramathain being 
the other two. It is mentioned by Josephus and Pliny 
as giving its name to one of the ten or eleven toparchies 
(kAnpovxlat romapyxiar) into which Judæa was in their 
time divided (Jos. BJ iii. 35 ; Plin. HN v. 1470). Shortly 
after the death of Julius Caesar in 44 B.c. the inhabi- 
tants of Lydda and certain other towns were sold into 
slavery by Cassius owing to the failure of these places to 
pay the heavy contributions he had demanded; they 
were afterwards set free by Antony. Lydda is mentioned 
in Acts 932 7% in connection with a visit of the apostle 
Peter. It was burned by Cestius Gallus in Nero's 
reign, was taken by Vespasian in 68 A.D., and, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, for some time shared with Jabneh 
the honour of being one of the chief seats of rabbinical 
learning. 


Ina Totius Orbis Descriptio of the fourth century Lydda is 
mentioned with Sarepta, Cæsarea, and Neapolis as a centre of the 
purple trade, Itsclassical name was Diospolis (when first given 
is not known); but it continued also to be known, especially in 
Christian circles, as Lydda, as appears from episcopal lists in 
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which its name occurs. Pelagius was condemned here at a 
synod held in 415. After varying fortunes the city was destroyed 
by Saladin in rrg13 but it was rebuilt, only, bowe to be 
sacked by the Mongols in 1271. From this last blow it never 
recovered, and it is now an unimportant village, the only feature 
of interest which it possesses being the Church of St. George, 
partly dating from the twelfth century, which reminds us that 
Lydda was in Christian times the centre of a cultus closely con- 
nected with the dragon-myths of Egypt and Babylon, It would 
even seem to have oblained a place in some forms of the anti- 
christ legend, for a Aadith, ascribed 10 Mohammed by ancient 
commentators on the Koriin, says that ‘Isa (Jesus) will slay ed- 
dajgjal (‘the impostor’=Antichris!) at Lydda, or even at the 
gate of the church of Lydda(Clermont-Ganneau, Horus et Saint 
Georges, 1877, p. 10). Antichrist is, in fact, a descendant of the 
mythic dragon. See ANTICHRIST. 


LYDIA, RV Lup (9; Ezek. 305) and LYDIANS, 
RV Cuoi 11> ; Jer.469).. See LUD, 2. 


LYDIA (AyAta: t Mace. 88 Ezek. 305 AV, RV Lup 
[g.v.], ep id. 2710), the central member of the triad 
of districts fringing on the W. the great 
interior plateau of Asia Minor. On the 
N. came Mysia, on the S. Caria, on the E. Phrygia. 
Lydia thus ineluded the basins of the Hermus and its 
tributaries, and that of the Cayster, and extended 
southwards over the range of Messogis as far as the 
Mzeander! (Strabo, 577). Eastwards, in the direction 
of Phrygia, the boundary was uncertain, even to the 
ancients, and it was disputed whether the Katakekau- 
mene, the inland voleanie region on the upper Hermus, 
was to be reckoned as Lydian or Mysian (Strabo, 628). 
This confusion was due partly to the presence of both 
Lydian states and Mysian states in the same district 
(Strabo, 579); partly also it was the result of disregard 
of ethnical facts by the Romans in their organisation of 
the provincial divisions, as Strabo himself says (629). 

Whether the Lydians are referred to in the OT is 
considered elsewhere (see Lup, LupIiM, Put); our 
chief object here is to illustrate the history of NT times. 
Lydia had long been a great trading state, owing to its 
natural wealth (ep Herod. 193549; Tac. 177. 4 55), 
though its trade was inland, not maritime. It was in 
fact the policy of the Mermmnadze (who, about 585 B.C., 
extended their rule over Phrygia to the confines of the 
Median empire) to make their state an industrial centre. 
Sardis, the capital, was a meeting-place of the caravan 
trade across Asia Minor by the old north, or royal road, 
and that which ran through Lycaonia. 

The Lydians were the first to coin money, and were the 
earliest traders (Herod. 194). This statement of Herodotus has 
been explained by Radet by pointing out that the old Phoenician 
trade was conducted by barter, and that the Lydians first put 
this traffic on a new basis by stamping pieces of electrum of 
guaranteed weight and fineness with a symbol. The story of 
Pythius (Herod. 7 27,4) shows that commerce on a great scale 
was thus rendered possible in Lydia. The coast had early been 
occupied by Hellenic colonies (Strabo, 647), and their subjugation 
gave Lydia also the -Egean trade: her history became inter- 
woven with that of Greece, and Lydia became ‘the link that 
binds together the geography and history of Asia and Europe’ 
(Sayce, /pires of the East, 423). 

The victory of the Romans at Magnesia, in the valley 
of the Hermus (190 B.c.), resulted in the transference of 
Lydia from Antiochus of Syria to Eumenes 
Il. of Pergamus Pol. 2145; Livy, 37 56). 
To this change reference is made in 1 Mace. 88. In 
133 B.C., by the will of Attalus lII., the Pergamene 
kingdom passed to the Romans, and Lydia henceforth 
formed part of the Roman province of Asia. After this 
date, the name Lydia possessed no political significanee, 
though still valid in the domain of ethnology or geo- 
graphy. For Romans, or for those who adopted the 
Roman and imperial point of view, ‘Asia’ was the sole 
permissible term. Hence, in the NT the name Lydia 
does not occur, in spite of the fact that so much is said, 
for example, of /phesus. Paul names only ‘ Asia’ and 
‘Galatia’ [cp GALATIA, §§ 5, 15 7]: the writer of the 
Apocalypse sums up fve Lydian cities, together with 


1. Situation. 


2. History. 


1 On the Mzander as the boundary between Lydia and Caria, 
see Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 1183, n. 
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the Mysian Pergamus and the Phrygian Laodicea, as 
‘the seven churches which are in Asia’ (Rev. 14). 

Here must be notieed the view maintained by Blass 

(Act. Apost. 176) and Zahn (Æinl. 1132/7.) as to the 

practice of Lk. in using non- provincial 

3. Blass and terms (Lycaonia, Pisidia, Mysia, ete.), 


Pe and giving to the term ‘ Asia’ a more 
y icin.” restricted application than it had in official 


usage [ep GALATIA, § 15]. According 
to Zahn, ‘ Asia,’ as used by Lk., means simply Lydia: 
Blass ineludes also Mysia and Caria, and excludes only 
Phrygia—this being, in fact, the extent of the Roman 
province of Asia from 133 to 84 B.C. The enumeration 
in Acts 29 seems to give colour to this view, and in this 
passage Ramsay (Church in R. Emp. 150) admits 
that ‘Asia’ is ‘ pointedly used in the popular sense, ex- 
eluding Phrygia’ (see ASIA ; but ep PHRYGIA for another 
explanation). No support for Zahn’s view can be 
derived from Strabo (627, Taya yap 7 Myovia ‘Agia 
édéyero), for he is quoting a mere theory. In fact, all 
attempts to prove a use of the term Asia in a narrower 
sense than the Roman province at its greatest extent 
fail: it was not until the end of the third cent. A.D. that 
Asia was restricted as Zahn suggests (ep Ramsay, Stud. 
Bibl. 430 f.). 

The Lydia (see LYDIA, ii.) who befriended Paul at 
Philippi, came from Thyatira (Acts 1614). Trade 
guilds, united in the worship of some deity, were char- 
acteristic of Lydia (cp Rams., Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, 2417), and the woman may have acted as 
agent for a guild of dyers. Possibly ‘ Lydia’ was not 
her true name, but a popular designation (cp Zahn, 
Hinl. 1375). 

The fact that five of the seven churches of Asia lay in 
Lydia makes that country important in the history of 
Christianity. See the special articles EPHESUS, PHILA- 
DELPIIIA, SARDIS, SMYRNA, TIHYATIRA. 


Literature.—Radet, La Lydie et le monde grec au Temps 
des Mermnades, 1893; Sayce, Ancient Empires of the Fast, 
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LYDIA (AyAia [Ti.WH]), a woman of Thyatira, 
dealer in purple stuffs (Top@ypottwaAic), and a ‘ wor- 
shipper of God" (cEBOMENH YON Ocon ; see PROSE- 
LYTE, § 5); Pauls first convert, and his hostess, at 
Philippi (Acts1614 f. 40). See LYDIA i., § 3. 





LYE occurs once in RV (Jer. 222), where it represents 
Heb. Wa, néther, AV NITRE, and twice in RVE 
(Is. 125: 'I will purge as with lye thy dross’ ; Job930 
tif. . . I cleanse my hands with lye"), where it repre- 
sents; Heb. W3 93,4207. Cp SCAP. 

The English word lye is now used for solutions of the hy- 
droxides of potassium or sodium in water, which, when added 
to certain oils or fats, produce soap, but was formerly applied 


to a mixture of water and the ashes of wood and plants gener- 
ally, the water dissolving the alkaline salts of the ash. 


ATE S: 


LYSANIAS (Aycanioy, Ti. WH) is mentioned in 
the NT only in Lk. 31, where he appears as tetrarch of 
ABILENE [g¢.v.] at the beginning of the Baptist’s 
ministry. Outside of the NT we know of only one 
man of this name who ruled over this region; his rule 
commenced about 40 B.C., and in 36 B.C. he was exe- 
cuted by the triumvir Mark Antony at the instigation of 
Cleopatra (Jos. Anai. xv.4ı, § 92; B/i. 223.8 440, 
Schiirer, G/V®) 1296, ET 1402)—thus a difference of 
more than sixty years. The question arises, accord- 
ingly, whether perhaps Lk. may not intend a younger 
Lysanias with regard to whom we possess no direct 
information, and whether it is possible to suppose that 
what is said in Lk. may be applicable to him though 
inapplicable to the older Lysanias. 

The Lysanias of whom we know from secular history 


1 [In Is. las, 323, ‘in the furnace,’ ought perhaps to be 


read for 523; so Lowth and others. See FURNACE, 2.] 
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succeeded his father Ptolemy, who was the son of a 
certain Mennzeus ; this Ptolemy, accord- 
: ing to Strabo (xvi. 210, p. 753), was lord 
eee ce. of the ‘hill country of the Ituraeans ’—by 

oe * which we are to understand probably the 
southern Antilibanus (see ISHMAEL, § 4 [7]) along 
with Abila (west from Damascus)—and also of the plain 
of Massyas or Marsyas, which stretched between the 
Lebanon and Antilibanus ranges from Laodicea in the 
N. to Chalcis (Ptolemy's capital) in the S. ; and indeed 
it is probable that his territory came farther S. still, 
to the region of Paneas N. of Lake Merom or Seme- 
chonitis. 

(z) The apologists are not alone in maintaining the 
impossibility of this kingdom being designated ‘as the 
tetrarchyof Abilene. Schiirer (5967, 602; ET i. 23267 ) 
takes the same view, and assumes therefore a younger 
Lysanias, who in the Baptist’s time was tetrarch of 
Abilene only. Schiirer himself affirms that ‘ Pompey 
destroyed the fortified places in Lebanon (Strabo xvi. 
218, p. 755) and undoubtedly also curtailed the terri- 
tory of Ptolemy in a way similar to that in which he 
dealt with the Jewish territory.’ That the kingdom of 
Ptolemy was thereby reduced to the limits of Abilene 
alone must not, however, be assumed, for Ptolemy 
purchased immunity for his incursions from Pompey by 
the payment of a thousand talents (Jos. Anz. xiv. 32, 
: 

In particular it is not probable that precisely Ptolemy’s capital 
(Chalcis) was taken from him. Josephus, however (3/11. 128, 
§ 247), expressly distinguishes this Chalcis from the ‘kingdom of 
Lysanias’ when he says that in 53 a.p. Chalcis was taken from 
Agrippa II., in compensation for which he received a greater 
kingdom which included the kingdom of Lysanias, 

A notice in Josephus (Aaz. xv.1013, §$ 343-345, 360; BJ 
1.204, §§ 398-400) leads to the same result. Zenodorus had 
received, on payment of tribute, the former domain of Lysanias 
(€ueutcOwro Tov oixoy rod Avgaviov); after Zenodorus’ death 
(20 B.c.) Augustus bestowed his territory upon Herod the Great 
—Ulatha and Paneas to the N. of Lake Merom. These dis- 
tricts, therefore, would seem to have previously belonged to the 
dominion of Lysanias (Schiirer, 1 599). 

(2) If accordingly it is impossible to assign Abilene 
alone to the Lysanias vouched for by profane history 
we must put some other meaning upon the expression 
of Lk. unless we are to postulate a younger Lysanias. 
Krenkel (Josephus u. Lucas, 1894, p. 96 f.) seeks to 
explain the expression from Josephus. 

It is stated by Josephus (A #2. xv. 10 1, 88 343-3453 BJ i. 204, 
§ 398“) that Augustus gave to Herod, while Zenodorus was still 
alive, Trachon, Batanæa, and Auranitis. After the death of 
Herod in 4 P.C. these three territories along with a portion of 
the domain of Zenodorus fell to Herod’s son Philip (Azt. 
xvii. 114, § 319; B/ii.63, § 95). This tetrarchy of Philip was, 
after his death in 34 A.-D., incorporated with the province of 
Syria; but in 37 it was given to Agrippa I. along with the 
‘tetrarchy of Lysanias’ (Jos. Ant. xviil.610, § 237) In BJ 
(ii. 11 5, § 215) Josephus makes the same statement, only with the 
expression ‘the so-called Az#gdom of Lysanias’ (BaotAetay thy 
Avoaviov kañovuévyy). After the death of Agrippa I. in 44 A.D. 
his territory passed under Roman control. But in 53 A.D., 
according to Josephus (8/ ii. 128, § 247), his son Agrippa II. 
obtained the former tetrarchy of Philip—z.e., Batanæa, Tracho- 
nitis, and Gaulanitis—with, in addition, the ‘kingdom of 
Lysanias’ along with what had formerly been the domain of a 
certain Varus. In Av?. xx.7 1, § 138, Josephus states it thus: 
he received the tetrarchy of Philip and Batanza, and also 
Trachonitis with Abila. At this point Josephus adds that this 
last had formerly been the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Aveaviov & 
aum™ eyeyover retpapxia). That this holds good of Abila only, 
not also of Trachonitis, follows from xix.51, § 275 (ABiAay mv 
Avoavtov). 

Upon these data Krenkel bases the conjecture that 
Josephus does not mean to speak of Abila as the only 
possession of Lysanias, that he calls it the tetrarchy 
or kingdom of Lysanias simply and solely because it 
was the only part of the former dominions of Lysanias, 
which, instead of being assigned to another lord such as 
Herod the Great, Philip, or Agrippa I. and receiving 
a name from the new master, had since the death of 
Lysanias continued to be directly under Roman rule. 
This interpretation fits best the ‘Abila of Lysanias’ 
(ABiray thy Avoaviov) ; in the other passages it is not 
the most obvious one. It would be more natural to 


1. Extent of 
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interpret in another sense—that Abila alone had con- 
stituted the territory of Lysanias,—in that case, then, 
of a younger Lysanias. But Josephus never gives any 
indication of a younger Lysanias being known to him. 
His readers were bound to suppose him to mean the 
Lysanias who was executed in 36 B.c. When we look 
at the question from this point of view, accordingly, the 
simplest course would seem to be to conclude that 
Josephus intends this same Lysanias throughout, and 
that there was no younger Lysanias; therefore, that 
Krenkel's interpretation is not to be set aside as inad- 
missible. 

(c) Coming now to Lk., Krenkcl supposes him to 
have borrowed his expression from Josephus, but on 
the erroneous impression that Lysanias had survived 
and ruled to a period shortly before the granting of his 
tetrarchy to Agrippa |. and thus to the Baptist’s time. 
As to Lk.’s acquaintance with the writings of Josephus, 
see ACTS, § 16, and THEUDAS. Even if Lk. was not 
acquainted with Josephus, however, it is still possible 
that he may be in error; he may have found and 
misunderstood the expression ‘tetrarchy of Lysanias,’ 
meaning the former tetrarchy of Lysanias, in some other 
source. 

(d) In any case we need some explanation of Lk.’s 
mentioning T.ysanias at all. Clearly his wish is to be 
as complete as possible at this important point of his 
narrative ; but Abilene was a very unimportant territory 
and Lysanias was not a Jewish ruler at all; if Lysanias 
was to be mentioned other neighbouring princes deserved 
equally well to be so also. ‘The most likely suggestion 
is that Lk. starts from the condition of matters which 
subsisted down to the year 100 A.D., and thus approxi- 
mately to the time when he was composing his book ; 
Agrippa II., the last of the Jewish princes, possessed 
in addition to other territories Abilene also, and Lk. 
thus found himself called upon to say who it was that 
held it in the Baptist's time.! Whether he is indeed 
correct in giving a tetrarch Lysanias for this period 
must remain an open question. ‘That he was mistaken 
cannot possibly be shown or even assumed without 
difficulty ; but neither can it be disproved. In no case 
can it be held to be impossible, on the alleged ground 
that such a mistake on his part were inconceivable. 
Not to speak of the mistake regarding Philip in this 
very verse (cp ITUREA), the undeniable error in v. 2— 
that there were two high priests at the same time—is 
so serious that, in comparison with it, that regarding 
Lysanias would seem quite natural, especially if Lk. 
was depending on the unprecise mode of expression he 
found in Josephus or some other authority. 

Dio Cassius calls the pre-Christian Lysanias ‘ king of 
the Iturzeans,’ as also does Porphyry (ap. Eus. Chron. 
2. Titl ed. Schöne, 1170), if we assume that here 

a ‘Lysanias’ (Avoaviov) ought to be read for 
‘Lysimachus’ (Avowudyou). It is illegitimate to infer 
from this, however, that the coins with the legend 
‘Lysanias, tetrarch and chief priest’ ( A vøaviov rerpapyou 
kal dpxtepéws : Schiirer, 1598, n. 23) relate not to him 
but to a younger Lysanias. The coins bearing the 
legend ‘ Ptolemy tetrarch and chie[f priest]’ (IIroAeuaiou 
TeTpapxou apx[tepéws]) are without hesitation attributed 
to his father. In that case, however, it is very probable 
that the son also bore the same title. True, Ptolemy 
is nowhere designated ‘king’ as his son is. The ex- 
pressions of Josephus are quite general—that he ‘ was 
ruler’ (Svvacredwy, Ant. xiv. 74, § 125), or ‘bore sway ' 
(éxpdret, BJi.92,§ 185). But the titles ‘tetrarch’ and 
‘king’ are not sharply distinguished. ‘Tetrarch’ at 
that time and for many a day had lost its original 





1 Holtzmann (most recently in ÆC ad Joc.) adds the con- 
jecture that Lk. took literally the title ‘tetrarch’ which he 
mentions in 81as helonging to two sons of Herod the Great, 
and accordingly believed that out of the kingdom of Herod 
there must have been formed a fourth tetrarchy besides the two 
he had named, and Judasa—viz., the ‘tetrarchy of Lysanias. 
It is not necessary, however, to go so far as this; see § 2. 
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meaning of ruler of a fourth part of a kingdom and 
had come to be applied quite generally to any ruler 
over a territory not too great, dependent on Rome 
(Schürer, i.. § 16, nv 12, 350-352; ED ii 17, n. 12). 
The writers of that period, however, often substitute for 
it the title of ‘king’ also, which strictly denotes a 
higher dignity. Even Josephus designates the territory 
of one and the same Lysanias partly as a tetrarchy 
(rerpapxyia) and partly as a kingdom (Baotdela, § 14). 
In most quarters, therefore, no difficulty is found in 
identifying the pre-Christian Lysanias with the tetrarch 
of the inscription to be treated of in next section. 

The following inscription upon a tomb at Baalbek 
(= Heliopolis) to the N. of Abila (C/G 4523) is of 
importance if the lacunz have been 
rightly filled up by Renan (Mission de 
Phénicie, 1864, p. 317-319, and more exhaustively in 
Mém. de l'Acad. des Inscr. e? Belles Lettres, vol. 266 
[1870], pp. 70-79): ‘. . . daughter to Zenodorus [son 
of] Lys[anias t]etrareh and [to] Lys[anias . and 
t]he sons [and to Ly]san[ias and th]je sons 
in me[mor]y [piously] erected (. . . Ouyarnp Anvodwpy 
Avo[aviov T]erpápxov kal Avo[avig. . . kal rJois vlots 
[kal] (Av)ocar[ia . Kal rotls viots uv[hu]ns xápw 
[evoceB8&s] avéOnxev). Schiirer and others deduce from 
this not only that the Zenodorus named above (§ ra 
and 4) was a son of the pre-Christian Lysanias, but also 
that younger members of his family also bore the name 
Lysanias. Krenkel considers this to have no point 
inasmuch as the inscription bestows the title of tetrarch 
only on the father of Zenodorus, but designates the 
other persons by their mere names without any addition. 
It remains a possibility, however, that one or more of 
them may have received the title of tetrarch only after 
the erection of this monument, which perhaps may have 
been set up soon after the death of Zenodorus (20 B.C. ). 
Moreover Krenkel has confined himself, as he ought 
not to have done, to Schiirer’s reproduction of the 
inscription. Schiirer himself says that he is giving only 
the legible portions of it and takes no account of the 
lacunæ assumed by Renan. Just as the first-nained 
Lysanias is more precisely designated as tetrarch, so 
Renan desiderates some more definite title for the 
second and for the third. Krenkel is right, however, 
in so far as he contends that neither the second nor the 
third can have been designated tetrarch, otherwise the 
first Lysanias would have required some further addition 
—for example the name of his father—for distinction’s 
sake. In point of fact Renan conjectures only so much 
as this—that the second and the third Lysanias were 
distinguished hy addition of the names of their fathers. 
The most important consideration, however, is that for 
both of them the name Lysanias itself rests upon pure 
conjecture. Renan himself says that in the second 
place, for example, the reading might quite as easily be 
Lysimachus or Lysias; and, in the third place, Brocchi, 
the only person who had secn this fragment of the 
inscription which has since disappeared, did not read 
‘Lysan’ (ATXAN) at all, but ‘ Dasan’ (AANAN). 

(4) Another inscription (C/G 4521, cp Addenda in 
vol. iii.) relates that a freedman of the tetrarch Lysanias 
has constructed a road and built a temple ‘for the 
weal of the lords Augusti’ (rèp 7s Trav Kupiwv 
Ne[Bacrav] owrnpias). There was no plurality of 
Augusti (= LeSacrof) until the time of Tiberius, along- 
side of whom his mother Livia, after the death of the 
Emperor Octavianus Augustus (14 A.D.), bore the title 
of Augusta (Tac. Ann. 18; Schiirer, 1603, n. 37). 
Now it is by no means impossible that a freedman of 
the Lysanias who died in 36 B.c. should, fifty years 
afterwards, or more have made a road and built a 
temple, particularly if, as often enough happened, he 
had been emancipated as a child along with his parents. 
Thus neither does this inscription supply any decisive 
evidence in favour of the existence of a younger tetrarch 
Lysanias. 


3. Inscriptions. 
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Wieseler, Chronol. Synop. d. vier Evangelien, 1843, pp. 174- 
183, and Beitr. z. Würdigung der Evangelien, 1869, pp. 196- 
204; Renan, in Mém. Acad. [nscr. 26b, 
4. Literature. 1870, pp. 49-84, and especially Schürer, G/ V 1, 
Beilage 1, 600-603 (ET i. 2 335 4%) for the 
assumption of a younger Lysanias. On the other side, see 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1, § 40, 1835, pp- 310-313; Keim, Gesch. Jesu 
von Nazara, 1618 /. tet il. 384 7) and Aus dem Urchristen- 
thum, 1 (1878) 9-12, and especially Krenkel, Josephus u. Lucas, 
1894, pp. 95-98: P. W. S. 
LYSIAS (Ayciac [ANV]). 1. A general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (see ANTIOCItuS, 2) and one of the seed 
royal. Antiochus, smarting under the recent defeat of 
his captains APOLLONIUS (2) and SERON (qq.v.), placed 
Lysias in charge of the W. portion of his empire with 
orders to ‘root out and destroy the strength of Israel 
and the remnant of Jerusalem.’ He himself with half 
the army removed from Antioch to proceed with the 
invasion of Persia, entrusting his young son—afterwards 
Antiochus V. Eupator—to the care of Lysias (1 Macc. 
332 f.). An army of 47,000 men under three leaders 
was sent against Judæa, but met with no success 
(x Mace. 41 f, see GORGIAS, NICANOR), and Lysias, 
vexed and discouraged, started out the following year 
with a force 65,000 strong (165-164 B.C.) He was 
badly defeated at Beth-zur by Judas (1 Macc, 428 J: ), 
and the tidings of this disaster completed the discomfiture 
of Antiochus, who, on his deathbed, entrusted the 
guardianship of his son to PutLip, 5! (1 Macc. 65 %). 
Lysias, however, set up Antiochus Eupator as king, 
and set out upon a fresh invasion of Judæa (628 J). 
Beth-zur was besieged, and at the neighbouring locality 
of Bethzacharias the Maccahzan party was defeated 
(see ELEAZAR). Leaving behind a portion of his army 
to continue the siege of Beth-zur, Lysias marched upon 
Jerusalem ; but hearing that Philip had returned to 
assert his newly gained authority, Lysias concluded a 
treaty with Jerusalem, which, however, he immediately 
violated (6517). He hastily marched to Antioch, 
which Philip had already occupied, and ultimately over- 
came him (see PriLip, 5).2 He was put to death at 
the commencement of the reign of DEMETRIUS I. [g.v.]. 
His history as recounted in 2 Macc. 1011 f. 11-121 
131-142 differs in several essential particulars from the 
above; see MACCABEES, SECOND, § 2 f., col. 2869 J. 
2. See Claudius Lysias. 


LYSIMACHUS (Aycimayoc [BNAV]). 

1. Son of Ptolemy, who is said to have translated 
into Greek the book of Esther ; see apocryphal Esther 
111 (®© 1011). On this and on the statement that the 


translation was made až Jerusalem (rôv [LÊ ròv] év 
"lepovaadju) see ESTHER, § 9, col. 1405, Willrich, 
Judaica, 25f. 

2. A high priest (about 171 B.C.), temporarily ap- 
pointed by his brother MENELAUS [¢.v. ]. His many acts 
of sacrilege roused the indignation of the common people, 
who rose against him and killed him (2 Macc. 4 29 39 J- ). 

On the statement in v. 29 (ris apxtepwovrns d:aSoxov) see 
Willrich, /udaica, 165; the Vg. seems to have supposed that 
Lysimachus was his brother’s successor (see RVmg.), reading : 
‘Menelaus amotus est a sacerdotio succedente L. fratre suo.’ 

In view of the fact that his brother Menelaus bears a Hellenised 
form of a Hebrew name, Mr. S. A. Cook conjectures that Lyst- 
machus itself is a Hellenising of the Hebrew 3p9°9x* (cp 
IsMACHIAH, SEMACHIAN). See generally Onis. 


LYSTRA(AyctTpan, Acts 146 21 161; EN AYCTPOIC: 
1. Site Acts 14 8 16 2 2 Tim. 3 11). The site of Lystra 
i * was guessed by Leake in 1820, and his con- 
jecture was confirmed by Sterrett's discovery of a large 


1 Probably this was due to the ill-success of Lysias. 

2 Another tradition in 2 Macc. 1323 would seem to show that 
Philip had been appointed chancellor. : 

3 The same variation in gender and declension as is found in 
the case of Myra {g.z.]; but while the mod. name of Myra is 
proof of the existence of the local form Mvupav, there is no 
evidence, other than the passage in Acts, available in the case of 
Lystra. See on this point, Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
128. The name Lystra, as Ramsay remarks (//ist. Comm. on 
Galatians, 223), is probably Lycaonian, as the similar names 
Ilistra and Kilistra occur to the SE. and NW. of the town 
respectively (cp Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM 451). 
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pedestal, standing perhaps in its original position, having 
an inscription in honour of Augustus (Wolfe Exped. 
142: Divum Auglustum] Col[onia] lulia] Felix 
Gemina Lustra consecravit dlecreto] d[ecurionum)). 
This proves that the colony occupied the hill about 
one mile NW. of the modern village Ahatyn-Serai 
(= ‘The Lady's Mansion’), some eighteen miles SSW. 
of Iconium. A considerable stream, flowing eastwards 
out into the Lycaonian plain, runs between the ancient 
site and the modern village. Few remains of the old 
city are visible above ground ; but a small church stands 
near an Ayasma (i.e., ‘Aylaoua) or spring reputed holy 
by the Christians of Iconium and the Turks of the 
neighbourhood. This tradition of sanctity probably 
goes back to pagan times. There is no trace of the 
temple of Zeus (Act 1413); but its site is perhaps in- 
dicated by the pedestal] already mentioned (see JUPITER). 

When on the death of Amyntas in 25 B.C. his kingdom 
was formed into a province (Galatia), Lystra, Isaura, 
and Derbe were all included within it : for 
Lystra had belonged to the Lycaonian te- 
trarchy transferred to Amyntas in 36 B.C. (see LYCA- 
ONIA), and Derbe had been taken by him from 
Antipater with the connivance of the Romans (see 
DERBE). The importance of the town was ephemeral, 
and dated only from 6 B.C., when Augustus made an 
effort to regulate and civilise the mountaineers on the 
southern frontier of Galatia. ‘To this end there was 
created a system of military roads radiating from Antioch 
to the garrison cities or colonies. The military colonies 
founded in this region were Olbasa, Comama, Cremna, 
Parlais, Lystra, and Antioch (cp CZŁ 3, suppl. 6974) 
[see Pisip1A]}. Lystra was the most easterly of these 
colonies, and the bulwark of southern Galatia; for 
Derbe, which lay farther E., did not become important 
until 41 A.D., and was never a colony; nor was 
Iconium, the nearest important town to the N., a 
colony (until the time of Hadrian). Lystra thus stood 
in proud isolation in this nook of Galatia as the repre- 
Sentative of Roman civilisation, and the Latin-speaking 
Coloni tormed a military aristocracy amid the ¿incole or 
Lycaonian natives of the town. The nearest Roman 
city was Antioch, the military centre, 


2. History. 


The sympathy between the two colonies is illustrated by the 
inscription discovered at Antioch on the base of a statue pre- 
sented by Lystra (Sterrett, Wolfe Exped. 352: THY AauTpoTaTny 
‘Avtioxéwy KoAwviav ù) Aaumpotatn AvoTpéewy KoAwvia Thy adedA- 

nv... éretunoev), The Latin feeling in Lystra is shown by 
the fact that the name of the city is written Lustra on coins and 
in inscriptions, under the influence of a false analogy between 
the Lycaonian word and the Latin word dustrum (cp CIL 
86596, Col. Lustrensium, and 6786. Coins have COLONIA . 
JULIA . FELIX . GEMINA . LUSTRA). Nevertheless, it was only 
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special circumstances that for a time impressed this foreign 
character upon the town. 


Lying as it did in a secluded glen ten miles S. of 
the great trade route, which naturally ran by way of 
3. MT referencds. Iconium and Derbe, Lystra retained 

more tenaciously than those towns 
the native stamp. When the hill-country was pacified, 
Lystra ceased to be of importance ; and its situation 
was not such as to make it a great town by reason of its 
trade. Hence it was neither Romanised nor Hellenised : 
of all the places visited by Paul, Lystra was the only one 
the native character of which was sufficiently prominent 
to receive notice in Acts. The belief in the epiphany 
of the gods, and the use of the ‘speech of Lycaonia’ 
(Acts 1411) in a moment of excitement testify to the 
permanence of the native character in the bulk of the 
population. 

Athough on the ground of their constitution as 
Roman colonies, Lystra and Antioch go together, from 
the point of view of the organisation of the Roman 
province, Lystra goes with Derbe, these two together 
being the cities of the Lycaonian region of the province 
of Galatia, Hence, Lystra is grouped with Derbe in 
Acts 146 (where rv mepixwpov, ‘the region that lieth 
round about’ AV=the ywpa, Regio, of Lycaonia 
Galatica. See LYCAONIA, § 3, and GALATIA, $ 7). 
From the point of view of its commercial relations, the 
connection of Lystra was closest with Iconium, and 
next to that with Antioch, for the trade flowed west- 
wards. Hence, in Acts 1419, it is Jewish traders from 
Iconium and Antioch that come to Lystra; and in Acts 
162 Lystra and Iconium are grouped together as the 
district in which Timothy was well known (Rams. Sz. 
Paul the Traveller, 179). Lystra was the birthplace 
and home of Timothy, whose parentage illustrates the 
composite character of the population. 2 Tim. 310 f. 
clearly implies that Timothy was a spectator of the brutal 
assault made upon Paul by the Lystran rabble. Lystra 
was revisited by Paul on the way hoine on the comple- 
tion of the first journey (Acts 142r), and again on the 
second journey (Acts 161) : the order of the names corre- 
sponds to the geographical order, for on the second 
journey Paul travelled westwards by way of the Cilician 
Gates. A visit to Lystra, on the third journey, is implied 
in Acts 1823 (on the South Galatian theory only [cp 
GALATIA, §§ 7 and 9-14, 24)). 

In later Christian history Lystra is rarely mentioned. Artemas 
or Artemius, one of the Seventy, is said to have been its bishop. 
Excavation will doubtless reveal much on this interesting and 
promising site. 

Literature.—Chiefly Ramsay in his Church in the R. Emp.() 
47.7-, and Hist. Comm. on Gal. 223, et pass. 

W. J. Ww. 
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MAACAH (so 25.1068) or Maachah (NDV) ; 


mayatet [B]. mayadi [AF], mayader [L]; other 
readings MAXEI, AXAGEI, OMAXAGE! [=O màx., CP L), 
NWYXABEI, MOXATE!, MAYaxaaxel [B]; moyater [S], 
MAYXATI, MAXYATAL, MAXABBE!, MAXABA, MWOATE], 
MAdXdO [A]; mMaayadt [Q]; makaði, Makapél, 
Maxasitoy [L]) If the name is, as the present writer 
holds, probably a popular corruption of Jerahineel (see 
MAACAIL ii}, we need not wonder to find it both in 
the N. and in the S. of Palestine. The final editors 
of our narratives certainly took Maacah to be an 
Aramæan country, It is mentioned in conneetion with 
Rehob, Zobah, and I[sh-tob (Tob?) as furnishing 
Aramzan mercenaries to the Ammonites, 25.1068 
(uaaxa [AL], auadn«! [13]); in the parallel, 1 Ch. 196, 
it is even called ARAM-MAACAH [RV], S¥YRIA-MAACAII 
[AV] (nay nix, ovpias wooxa [BN], o. axa [A], o. uaaa 
[L] In 28.2015 (AV) we read of a city called Abel 
of Beth-maaeah (see ANEL-BETH-MAACAH), which is 
commonly supposed to have derived its name from the 
northern Maaeah. It should be noted, however, that 
Abel-beth-maacah (so RV) is called (v. 19) ‘a mother 
in Israel’ whereas Maaeah only became Israelitish after 
the defeat of Hadad-ezer;? the reading Abel-beth- 
maaecah must be corrupt (see SHEBA, b. Bieri). The 
gentilic noun Maachathites (AV), Maacathites 
(RV), ‘nagy, occurs with 'Geshurites’ in Josh, 13 r3a 
[JE] (in 4, n2yp, whence RV Maacath) and in Dt. 314 


(AV ‘Geshuri and Maachathi,’ ò acıp [AF]); here a 
northern people and land is evidently meant. In 2S. 
2334, however, ‘the Maacathite’ as clearly indicates a 
southern district (see ELIPHELET, 2). 

A corrupt form of ‘ Maacath’ is pon (EV Hamatn). Wi.3 
thinks that there were two Hamathis, one in Syzia, the other on 
the S. of Mt. Hermon; the second pon however is surely a 
corruption of say (Maacah). We know as a fact that there 
was a southern Geshur (if that be the right vocalisation); it is 
hardly less certain that there was a southern Maacah, and the 
true text of that much-disputed passage, 25.814, most prob- 
ably stated that ‘ David (not Solomon) took the Maacathite 
(district) out of the hand of the Sarephathites’ (see METNEG- 
AMMAH). ‘The popular corruption pon may underlie the strange 
place-name ayon (HumTaAn), and the odd personal names Syn 
and the more corrupt alternative form (@BAL 2 Ch. 36 2) SWIN 3 
ayn, Le., the southern Maacah, may also occur in Ps. 606 [8], 
emended text (see PsaLtms [Book], § 28 [iv.]) and elsewhere. 

PoR G: 


MAACAH RV, so also in 28.33 AV, which has 
elsewhere MAACHAH (NDV. maaya [BAL]). Like 
MICAH and MICAIAH (gg.v.}, the name seems to the 
present writer to be a popular corruption of Jerahme’el 
or Jerahme’elith (‘a Jerahmeelite’), ‘Talmai, the father 
of Maaeah 2, was also probably designated ‘a Jerah- 
nieelite’ (b. Ammithur?). See TALMA! 2, and MAA- 
CAII 2. 

1. A ‘son’ (or ‘daughter’ ?) of Nahor (ż¿.e., Hauran) 
by Reumah (Gen. 2224, wwya [ADL ]). The name (see 
above} corresponds to ‘ Kemuel-abi-aram’ {another 
disguise of Jerahme’el), in the list of Nahor’s sons by 
Mileah. See KEMUEL, NAIIOR. 

2. Daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, and mother 
of Absalom (25.33, uaaxað [A], 1 Ch. 32, uwxa [BA]). 
See GESHUR 2, TALMAI. 

3. Mother of Abijah (1 K.152 2Ch.11 20-22), also 
ealled MICAIAH (2Ch.132; AV MIcCHAIAH). In 
1K.15 her father's name is given as Abigalom, in 
2 Ch. 11 as Absalom, but in 2 Ch. 13 as Uriel of Gibeah 
(BA, however, for ‘Gibeah’ has yaBawv, Vg. Gabaa, 


1 This may perhaps record an early and correct explanation. 


But cp ARAM, § 5, n. 1. 
2 Cp Wi. G/2 241. 3 (bid. 210 f. 
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Pesh. rdméthd, ' Ramah’). It has been thought that 
the name Uriel may have been derived from 1 K. 1510 
(where it may originally have stood, see AsA, 1), the 
motive of the change being a desire to provide some 
other parentage for Abijah’s mother (cp TAMAR 3). 

A more satisfactory theory can be offered. The reading in 
y K.152 is more nearly correct ; obwrax may bea corruption of 
Geax, and both Syoy and Sey corruptions of Spona 
Maacah, as we have seen, is probably a corruption of n»syons, 
and the original statement was that Abijah’s mother was named 
Maacah [a Jerahmeelite], of Gibeah. The Gibeah meant is 
that of Josh. 1557. 

4. Mother of Asa (1 K. 1510, ava [BL]; 2Ch. 1516) 
See ASA, 1. Most probably 1 K. 1510 should run thus : 
‘His mother’s name was Maaeah [a Jerahmeelite],’ on 
the analogy of 1 K.152 (see 3). She was deposed 
from her position as queen-mother on account of some 
religious symbol (nsbsm, RV ‘an abominable image’) 
which she had made for ASHERAH [¢.v.], 1 K. 1513. 

In Pesh. of 1 K. 15 10 Maacah's father’s name is given as Ebed- 
salom, a mistaken emendation of Abishalom (cp 3). 

s. Father of AcnisH [g.v.] (1 K. 239, aunoa [1]), called also 
Maocu Cis, 1S. 27 2, auuax [B], wag [A], axiaayv [L]); so 
Targ. in both passages. The reading of ©L and Tg. is im- 
portant. See Tatmat (ad fin.). 

6. A concubine of Caleb (1 Ch. 2 48, pwxa [BA]), personifying 
the Jerahmeelites. 

7. Wife (or ‘mother,’ Pesh.) of Machir (also=Jerahme’el?), 
the ae (1 Ch. 715 7%, powya [B], wooxa[A]); cp Maacan 
L SAUL 

8. Wife of Jehiel, ‘father’ of Gibeon (1 Ch. 8 29, poAya [B], 


prdxa [Ba?b?], paya [L]; 935 powya [BNA]). B's reading 
confirms the derivation from Jenne 


9. Father of HANAN [2] (1 Ch. 11 43, powxa [BN], paya [A)). 

10. Father of Shephatiah, a Simeonite (1 Ch. 27 16, paya [B], 
paaya [A], wayare[L]). Note that the next name is that of a 
son of Kemuel, another distortion of Jerahme’el. 

For another instance of the distortion of ‘ Jerahme’el’ into 
‘ Maacah’ see SAUL, § 1 (on 2S. 2014, Abel-beth-maacah). Cp 
also MEHOLATH!ITE ; Maacah and Meholah are both probable 
corruptions of ‘ Jerahme’el.’ T- KC 


MAADAI "V, abbrev. from some ethnic, but see 
MAADIAH and cp 6), b. Bani, in the list of those with 
foreign wives (see EZRA i, § 5 end); Ezral034 
(moàeàlela [BN], moodeia [A], moyoyAt [L]) 
=1 Esd. 934 MOMDIS (momàcioc [B], -Aetc [A]. 
mooyàcia [L]). 

MAADIAH (MYN, see § 33, but also cp MAADAI), 
a priest in Zerubbabel’s band (see EZRA ii., §6 4); Neh. 
125 (BNA om., maadtac [Nta mE S4P-], maadiac IL]. 
Cp MAAzIAH, MOADIAH. 

MAAI (Y9), a priestly musician in the procession at 
the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., § 65), Neh. 
1236t (BNA om., maar [X02 me nf], Mata [L]). 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM (D'S N?N), Josh. 153t, 
AV, RV Ascent of AKRABBIM (g.v.). 

MAANI. 1. (mane: [B], maani [A]. MOONEIM 
{L)), 1 Esd.5 31 RV=Ezra2 so MEUN (g). 

4 


~ RV Baant (Baarle [BA], Bavac [L]), 1 Esd. 9 34= Ezra 
10 34, BANI 2. 


MAARATH (NW; marapwoe [B], mapwe [A] 
Maapws8 [L]), a city in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. 1559), mentioned next to Gedor, which is 6} m. 
N. from Hebron. Near the ruins of Jedūr (Gedor) is 
the village of Bet Ummar, which may be a distant echo 
of Ma'‘arath(?). Not far away are handsome rock 
tombs and a number of small caverns (Baed.(*) 135). 


MAAREH-GEBA. See GEBA. 


MAASAI, AV Maasiai (‘t'D!D), 1 Ch. 9:2=Neh. 
1113, AMASHAI (¢.v.). 


MAASEAS (Bar. l: RV). 
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See MAASEIAIN i. 














MAASEHIAH 


MAASEIAH, RV Mahseiah (DMM, § 28 ; [Ginsb. ; 
but see Baer’s note on Jer. 8212]), an ancestor of Baruch, 


Jer. 3212 (maacaioy [BQ], mnac. [B], macc. [A], 
maceoy [N]); 5159 (maacaioy [BN&?2Q], -cc. [A], 
mayaloy [N*]). In Bar.11 the name appears as 
MAASIAS, RV MAASEAS., 


MAASEIAH (MPY), [and TYI in Jer. 354 and 
nos. 4-9], for the corruption MYI see no. 22; acc. 
to Che. from some ethnie (see 12), but pointed as if= 


‘work of God’ ep JAASIEL and see NAMES, § 31; 
Maacalalc], Maacialc] [BNQ], maacialc] [L], ma- 
ceoy [N]). 

1. Father of Zephaniah the priest, temp. Zedekiah, Jer. 21 r 
(pavagoaov [B], uva. [Bab], paso. [A], aas. [Q]), cp 29 [36] 
25 (uvagacov [Ba?b], paro. [A]), 37 [44] 3 (uvacacov [Bab], wa. 
[A]). He is possibly the same as 

2. b. Shallum, a door-keeper, Jer. 35 [42] 4 (uaaseov [pea], 
pasaiov [A)). 

3. Father of the ‘false’ prophet Zedekiah, Jer. 29 2x (om. BNA, 
pagovov [Theod. in Qmg.-]), 

4. b. Adaiah, a captain of Judah, who allied himself with 
Jehoiada, 2 Ch. 23 x (uactav [A)). 

5. An official (niyin, see SCRIBE) under Uzztan, 2 Ch. 26 rr 


(auacacov [B], paaoccov [L)). 
6. A ‘king’s son,’ if this is right (abn: “195 see HAMMELECH), 


slain by the Ephraimite Zichri when Pekah invaded Judah, 
2Ch. 287 (uarıav [A]). [According to Che. ‘Azrikam,’ which 
follows, comes from ‘ Jerahmeel,’ originally a gloss on ‘ hamme- 
lech.’ Thus Maaseiah was the ‘ruler of the honse.’) 

7. Governor of Jerusalem, temp. Josiah, sent with Shaphan to 
superintend the restoration of the temple, 2 Ch. 348 (uaaga [B)). 

8. and 9. Two Levites of the second rank, temp. David, 
1 Ch. 1518 (uaagsaia [B], apxaora [Avid.]), 20 (uacgacas [B], 
pagaras [y]). ; : : ; 

ro. A priest in the list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., 
& 5 end), Ezra 10 r8 (xeeronA [B], paaoya [y], -ynia [A]}])=x Esd. 
919, MATTHELAS, RV MATHELAS (paenàas [B], pan. [A]). 

rr. One of the b’ne HARIM, a priest in list of those with 


foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 10 21 (uaganà [BN], 
pacecas [A])=x Esd. 921 (EANES, RV Manes, uars [BA)), 
where ‘of the sons of Harim’ is omitted except in GL, 

12, One of the b’ne PASHHUR, a priest in list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezrai., § 5 end), Ezral022=1 Esd. 922, 
Massıas (agoecas [PB], paooras [A], paaocias [L]).4 

13%. One of the b'ne PAHATH-MOAB, in list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 10 30 (aona [B], paas. 
[A], zaoy [N= r Esd. 93r Moostas, RV Moossias (nooaetas 
[B], poogotas [A]; no trace is found in @L save gita, or 
perhaps padecas ?) 

14. Father of AZARIAH (4); Neh. 323 (uadaonA [BN], paassiov 
[L}). 

15. In list of Ezra’s supporters (see Ezra ii., § 13 [£]; cpi, 
$85 i1.,§ r6[5]); ii., §x5[r]c) Neh. 8 4 (uaassaıa [B], -rtas [L]) 
=r Esd.9 43 BALASAMUS, RV BAALSAMUS (i.¢., BadAacap = 
BILSHAN ; BaaAgapos [BA], paaccas [I.]). 

16. Expounder of law (see Ezra 1i., § 13 [4J; cp i., § 83 ii, 
g 16 [5], § r5 [1]c), Neh. 87 (om. BNA)= r Esd. 9 48, MAIANEAS, 
RV MAIannas (nacavvas [BA], passas [L]). 

17. Signatory to the covenant (see EZRA i., § 7), Neh. 10 25 [26] 
(uaaàcıa [A]). 

18. b. Baruch descended from SuHiron1 [g.z.], in list of 
Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § 5[4], § 15 [r]a@), 
Neh. 115 (uaaceca [B], padora [A], pececa [N*], aperea [e-a], 
pacas [L]); he represents the Shelanite branch of Judah, just 
as Athaiah represents the Perezite (see PEREZ), cp 1 Ch. 9 5 where 
the name Asaran (TÈY) is probably nothing more than another 


form of Maaseiah. 

r9. b. Jthiel in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem 
os Ezra ii., § 5[4), § 15 [1] 2); Neh. 117 (uayayA [B], parana 
x). 


20. and 21. Two priests in procession at the dedication of 


the wall (see Ezra il., § 13.2), Neh. 12 41 42 (om. BX*A). 
22. A Gershonite Levite, r Ch.640 [28], whose name has 
been corrupted into BAASE1AH. 


MAASIAI, 1 Ch. 912, RV MAASAI. 


MAASIAS, RV Maaseas (Bar.11); in Jer. 32r2 
MAASEIAH i. 


MAASMAS (maacman [BA]), 1 Esd. 843 RV= 
Ezra 816, SIIEMAIAH, 17. 


MAATH (maag [Ti. WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus (Lk. 326). See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3. 


1 [The name occurs between Elioenai (= Elishama = Ishmael) 
and Ishmael. Perhaps the same man is meant, and his name 


was Ishmael; Nethaneel=Ethani, follows (so Che.).] 
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MACCABEES (FAMILY) 


MAAZ (j'PD, cp AHIMAAZ; maac [BAL]), one of 
the sons of Ram b. Jerahmeel b. Hezron; 1 Ch. 227+. 

MAAZIAII (VT, ‘Yahwe is a refuge’? the name 
may, however, be a corruption of MDM); see MAA- 


SEIAI i.), the name of a (post-exilic) priestly family, 
to which was assigned one of the twenty-four ‘ courses,’ 


1 Ch. 2418 (maacai [B], moozad [A]; moozia [L]). 
Represented amongst the signatories to the covenant 


(see EZRA 1,87), Neh. 108 [9] (ayn, vadeo [B], 
ave [N], waagea [A], paaġias [L]); ep MAADIAH. 

MABDAI (mamaAai [B], manAdas [A]), 1 Esd. 934= 
Ezra 1035, BENAIAH, 9. 


MACALON ([Lek]makaAwn [BA]), 1 Esd. 521 = Ezra 
227, MICHMAS. See MICHMASH. 


MACCABEES (FAMILY) 


Name Maccabee (§ 1). Judas (§ 4). 
», _Hasmonzan (§ 2). Jonathan (§ 5). 
Uprising (§ 3). Simon (§ 6). 


Genealogy (§ 3). John Hyrcanus (§ 7). 
Bibliography (§ 8). 


The name ‘Maceabazeus’ (makkaBaioc; Lat. 
AMlachabeus; Syr. waas ) was originally a name of 


the third son of Mattathias (see § 3), com- 
monly called Judas, and in the books 
of Maccabees is applied only to him. 
Clovdas ò KaAovpevos MaxxaBatos 1 Macc.24 3x; Iovô. [ô] 
Maxx. 2663 lovd. 6 Maxx. 524 2 Macc. 219 813 6 Maxx. 1 Macc. 
5 34 [A], 2 Macc. 8516 1019 g; or simply Maxx. 1 Macc. 534 


[XV] 2 Macc. 10x.)1 It thus makes the impression of being a 
surname ; see, however, below. 


As Maecabzeus was the central figure in the struggle 
for Jewish independence, it was natural that his name 
should be used at a later day (so, e.g., in Origen) to 
designate the other members of the family to which he 
belonged (also called ‘ Hasmonzeans’ ; see below, § 2), 
or even in a wider sense, to apply to all those who were 
in any way associated with him or his brethren. 
Similarly, certain writings which are concerned directly 
or indirectly with the deeds or the times of these leaders 
have been entitled Books of Maceabees (MaxxaBaiwr, 
or MakkaPatka ; properly, the Maccabaean history or 
times ; cp BaotNerw@y, ete.). See below on the titles of 
‘3 Mace.’ (col. 2879) and ‘4 Mace., especially (col. 
2872). 

The form and the meaning of the Hebrew (or 
Aramaic) original of the name Maceabzeus are alike 
uncertain. The Greek transcription points to a form 
with £(p). Against this, the Latin machabeus (ch=3 
[£]) has been urged, but without sufficient reason. 

The argument in favour of the form gsm has been presented 
with great thoroughness and ingenuity by S. F. Curtiss (Tke 
Name Machabee, Leipsic, 1876), who attempts to give the 
Latin form ‘ Machabzeus’ direct connection with the Hebrew, 
through Jerome. The argument breaks down completely at 
that point, however, even if we let Jerome's indefinite ‘ Macha- 
bæorum primum librum Hebraicum reperi’ (in Prol. Gal.) mean 
all it can, and believe that he had actually seen a Hebrew 
1 Macc.2 There is not the slightest probability that the old 
Latin translation of r Macc. was revised by Jerome; on the 
contrary, all the evidence is strongly opposed to this view. 

So far, therefore, as the testimony of the old versions 
is concerned, we have to guide us only the undoubted 
fact that the Greek form of the name is derived from a 
translation of the book made with painstaking accuracy 
directly from the Hebrew (see below, MACCAREES, FIRST, 
§ 3 [col. 2858]), whilst the Latin form of the nanie is 
found in a version made from the Greek. 

The favourite interpretation of the name has con- 
nected it with the Hebrew makkébeth (see HAMMER, 1); 


1. The name 
‘Maccabee.’ 


1 [The spelling of the name occasionally varies in ANV.) 

2 There is justification for the suspicion that this statement 
of Jerome’s was based simply on Origen’s testimony 10 the 
existence of a Semitic r Macc. See col. 2857, § 13; and col. 
2866, § rı. 

3 All other forms of the name, even those which appear in 
(late) Jewish writings (ap, ‘35, 'x320), are derived either 
from the Greek or from the Latin. 
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Aram. makkdba. Judas would thus have been called 
‘The Hammerer,’ presumably because of his prowess 
in battle. ‘To this, however, there are objections : 

1. The form of the word—apparently an adjective ending in 
ai or #—which the Greek naturally suggests. We should 
hardly expect an adjective to he used in such a case. 

2. The kind of hammer designated by the Hebrew pap 
(see Curtiss, 22). Both Hebrew and Aramaic have words in 
common use for ‘heavy hammer, ‘sledge-hammer,' whilst ‘p 
is the smaller workman's tool. Especially in view of the familiar 
passages Jer.5023 (cp Bérdkhdth, 286) 5120, the ‘hammer’ 
theory of Judas’ name seems hardly credible. 

3. Ít is by no means certain that the name Maccabee was 
given to Judas because of his valour. There is no hint of such 
an origin of the name in our oldest sources,! and it is evident 
that the interpretations of this nature found in later writings 
(¢e.g-, in Gorionides) are mere guesses. 

It is to be observed that not only Judas, but also 
each of his brothers, has a double name. [In the 
passage 1 Macc. 22-5, John is said to have been called 
Gaddi (see col. 2853, n. 1); Simon, Thassi; Judas, Mac- 
cabzeus ;? Eleazar, Avaran ; Jonathan, Apphus. It has 
commonly been supposed that these ‘surnames’ are all 
descriptive of the character or exploits of those to whom 
they are applied (thus Eleazar’s name, Avaran, has been 
explained from the incident of his boring a hole (root wn) 
in the elephant); but the fact that not one of the names 
lends itself to any such interpretation should be con- 
clusive against this theory. 


On the contrary, the ‘surnames’ have rather the appearance 
of names given at birth (Gaddi is a familiar Jewish name ; see 
below, $ 31); and when the list ‘Simeon, Judah, Eleazar, etc., 
is put over against the corresponding list ‘Thassi, Maccabi, 
Avaran, etc.,’ the probability at once suggests itself that the 
latter were the names originally given by Mattathias to his five 
sons, whilst the former were the names which they received 
later as the princes of the Jewish people (in the way that has 
been so generally customary, with kings, popes, caliphs, etc.). 

It is a precisely similar case when Josephus (A #7. xiii. 48) 
writes: "AAéEavdpos ò BaAas Acyouevos, although ‘ Balas’ was 
the original name of this king, and ‘Alexander’ the later 
official name which came to him with his elevation in rank (see 
Schür. G/V 1178; ET 11, p. 240). Cp also the names of the 
queen Alexandra, whose Hebrew name had been Salome: 
*"AAckavépa. 7 kat Zaàíva (Eusebius); Alexandra que et Salina 
vocabatur (Jerome, Comm. on Dan.924 7); by Josephus 
called only Alexandra. 


It is doubtful, therefore, whether much help is to be 
gained from the side of etymology in determining the 
Hebrew form and meaning of ‘ Maccabzeus.’ 

For the various conjectures that have been made, see Curtiss, 
12-24; Wace's Apocrypha, 1 247 f: 3 Schirer, G/M (2) 1158; ET 
11, p. 212 £. 

As for the form, the evidence decidedly favours ‘apd 
(with single p?) ;* the possibility of a forin with 3 must, 
however, be admitted. 

The Jews do not seem to have applied the name 
' Maccabee ’ either to the members of the dynasty or to 

the books dealing with the events of 
, their time. Instead, they used for both 

the adjective ‘Hasmonzwan' (Asmo- 
nan, sen, “Acauwrvatos), which seems to have been 
the family name of the house of Mattathias. 

* Hasmonæan’ does not occur in the books of Maccabees, but is 


frequently used by Josephus (see the references, below), and 
appears once in the Mishni (.)/¢dddth 16),4 where Judas and 


— 


2. The name 
‘Hasmonezan. 





? If the author of 1 Macc. had thus understood the name, how 
could he have failed to make some use of the figure in 3 3-5 ? 

2 That Judas’ name is written with the Greek adjective end- 
ing -atos, and not simply transliterated, like TPadde (see § 3, 1), 
etc., is of course due to the fact that it had already become a 
household word among the Greek-speaking Jews. 

3 In favour of the single rather than the double p, the follow- 
ing considerations may be urged :—(1) The possibility that 
Josephus wrote the name with a single x (so generally in Niese's 
ed.). (2) The occasional employment of «xx to represent a single 
p Thus, Axxapwyv for papy; Naxxapeys for op) (Am. lı 
[unless we should point nagġādim), etc. (3) The Latin form, 


which may well have become fixed in use before the translation 
from our Greek version was made. 


4 In this passage, certain chambers (magwb) Þelonging to the 
temple are described. Of one of them it is said : pnay mm 
Owpey moon oN ne (var. yaen) oaen yo ND A 
jv ‘2905 ‘Inthe NE. chamber the Hasmonzans laid away the 
stones of the altar which the Grecian kings had defiled.’ Cp 
1 Macc. 4 46. 
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his brethren are called ‘œwypen ‘35. Similarly Targ. 1S.24 
(n n3), and many passages in the Gčmārā and later Jewish 
literature. For the complete list of references, see Gaster, 
‘The Scroll of the Hasmonæans’ (Transs. gth Orient. Con, 
gress, Lond., 1892), p. 7; Levy, Neuhebr. und chald. Wörter. 
éuch,s.v.). The Hebrew form o's also occurs. 

The origin of the name is wholly obscure. It was 
probably borne originally either by Mattathias himself, 
or by one of his ancestors ; but we are quite destitute 
of information on this point. In 1 Macc. 21, Mattathias 
is called ‘the son of John, son of Simeon’ (Marradias 
"Iwdvvov rod Supewy);} Josephus, Ant. xii. 61, carries 
the line one step farther back, adding rot ’Acapuwvaiov 
(cp xiv. 164 xvi.71); but it is not likely that he had 
any authority for this.2 ‘The adjective may have 
originated in the name of a man, Hasmon (cp the 
Chronicler's ayn; see HAsSNUM); or, more probably, 


in the name of a place (cp P's poen, Josh. 1527 and 


ansen, Nu. 3329 /.; see HESHMON, HASHMONAH); or 
even in an appcellative, though the absence of a root 
cen in the Hebrew-Aramaic literature known to us 
makes this very unlikely. 

The fanciful etymology connecting the name with the am. Aey. 
ounen, Ps. 68 32 (the result of a scribe’s blunder), which is then 


explained by the Arabic Aas (!), ‘fatness,’ should be put aside 
once for all. 


While Palestine was under the Egyptian rule, the 
Jews were not directly interfered with in the exercise of 
3. Uprising their religion and customs. Even then, 
i however, Greek cities were springing up 
under. 

Mattathias. '" all parts of the land, and a strong 
pressure was gradually being brought to 

bear on Judaism by the rapid encroachment of Greek 
thought and culture. After the beginning of the 
Seleucid rule (198 B.C., under Antiochus III., the 
Great) this pressure was vastly increased, both from 
without and from within. The Syrian kings did not 
find it easy to hold together the heterogeneous elements 
of their domain, and it was to their interest to dis- 
courage the exclusive Jewish religion. To the Jews 
themselves, the struggle against Hellenism might well 
have seemed a losing one. There was a strong party 
in Judæa that openly favoured union with the Gentiles 
and the adoption of the new culture. See, e.g., 1 Macc. 
lir1415 2 Macc. 47-15; etc. On the other hand, as 
was natural, those who held to the national religion 
redoubled their zeal. At the head of these was the 
well-defined extreme legalistic party of ‘the Pious’ $§ 
(orton, Agidatot, see LOVINGKINDNESS). Soon after 
the beginning of the reign of Antiochus (1V.) Epiphanes 
(175-164 B.C.) matters came to a crisis (sec ISRAEL, 
§ 70 f. ; ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION). [t was not, 
however, at Jerusalem, but in one of the smaller towns 
of Judæa that the revolt broke ont. When the king's 
officer, who compelled the people to sacrifice to the 
heathen gods, came to Modein (Mwôety ; see MODIN), 
a village in the mountains near Lydda, a man of that 
place named Mattathias (NAD, ‘Gift of Yahwe’; see 


MATTITHIAH), son of John, a priest of the order of 
Joarib (1 Macc.21), offered resistance to the king's 
command; he slew the officer and a Jew who was 
offering the sacrifice, pulled down the altar, and fled, 
with his five sons and many others who joined them, 
into the mountains. Multitudes followed, and the 
revolt very soon assumed formidable proportions. Mat- 
tathias and his companions also went through the land, 
pulling down the heathen altars, putting to death the 
apostates, and stirring up the remainder of the people 
to insurrection. In this same year, however (Sel. 146; 


1 Wellh., PA. u. Sadd. 94 n., wished to read ‘Hasmon’ in 
place of ‘Simeon.’ , 

2 Similarly Josephus speaks of the memhers of this family in 
a few places as oi ‘'Agapwvatoy matédes (}'tt.1; Ant. xx. 811 
2010), as well as oi ‘Agapwvato: and Tò 'Agapwvatwy yévos. 
See Schürer, 1198; ET 11, p. 266, 

3 [See Che. OPs. 56 n., and ASSIDEANS; and on the further 
development of the two opposing parties, see PHARISEES and 
SANMDUCEES. ] 
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107, 166 B.C.), Mattathias died ; first having committed 
the leadership of the insurgent people to his son Judas. 

Thus began the supremacy of the ‘ Hasmonzean,’ 
or ‘Maccabzean,’ house which was to play such 
an important part in Jewish history. Cp HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, § 17. Two of the five sons, John and 
Eleazar, did not long survive their father. 

1. John, the eldest, originally (? see § 1) called Gaddi, ‘73,1 was 
captured and slain by a marauding Arab tribe, in 161, while he 
was engaged in carrying the propery of the Maccabzan party into 
the country of the Nabatzans for safe keeping (1 Macc. 935-42).2 
As this was after Jonathan had succeeded Judas in the leader- 
ship, and no other mention is made of him, we may conclude 
that he was recognised as inferior to his brethren. 

2. Eleazar, the fourth son, who also bore the name Avaran 3 
(see § 1), is the hero of the battle (lost by the Jews) against the 
forces of Lysias at Beth-Zechariah, in 162. Seeing that one of 
the elephants of the enemy’s host was furnished with the royal 
trappings, and believing therefore that the king rode upon it, he 
crept under the animal and stabbed it, and was crushed by its 
weight (1 Macc. 643-46). He receives no further mention in the 
books of Maccabees. 

The following table exhibits the genealogy of the 
Hasmonzeans, with the date at which each died (as 
given in Schiirer) :— 

Mattathias (167-166). 
| 





John (161) Simon (135) Judas (161) Eleazar (162) Jonathan 


(143) 
John ee I. (105) 








| 
Aristobulus I. (104) Alexander Jannzeus (78) = Salome Alex- 


| [andra (69) 


| | 
Hyrcanus II. (40) Aristobulus II. (63) 
| 


| | 
re ee [did not reign] (49) Antigonus (37) 


| 
Aristobulus [high-priest} (35) Iariamme [wife of Herod] (29) 
Judas (apm), the third son of Mattathias, and the 
leader of the Jewish people in their struggle for religious 


freedom, is one of the most heroic 

4. Judas f ee ee ap ; 
Maccabous gures ina the istory O the nation. 
* On his name Makkabi, Maccabzeus, 
see § Iı. If the view there advocated, that this was his 


original name, and that he and his brethren were given 
special names as the princes of Israel, is correct, it is 
not unlikely that he reccived the name Judah because of 
his military prowess (cp Gen. 499, ete. ). According to 
the account given in r Macc. 266, Mattathias at the 
time of his death appointed Judas captain of the hosts 
of Israel, because he had been ‘ strong and mighty from 
his youth.’ The army which he commanded at first 
was not made up chiefly of the adherents of a single 
party, as seems to be asserted in 2 Macc. 146, but was 
recruited from all classes and parties in Judæa. It is 
true, the ’Acidato (see the preceding §) were foremost 
in the movement which Judas led ; but neither he nor 
his brethren were ever identified with that sect. 
Marvellous success attended Judas from the first. 
After gaining a series of brilliant victories over the Syrian 
hosts sent against him, he was enabled in 165 to purify 
the temple and restore its worship. His armies, no 
longer made up mercly of religions enthusiasts, were now 
employed for campaigns against the Edomites and the 
1 The name +43, which has a distinctly heathen sound (see 
Names, § 57, and Kerber, ZZebräische Eigennamen, 1897, p. 67; 
cp GAD, § 1) was not uncommon among the Jews. The Greek 
form Tadédis given by many MSS in 1 Macc. 22 received its 


last letter from the following word. 

2 [In 2 Macc. 8221019, by ån ancient false reading (?) he is 
called Joseph.] 
_ 3 The original form and meaning of the name, which occurs 
In two po 1 Macc. 25 and 643, are quite uncertain. Many 
Greek ISS give the form Zavapav (i.¢., EAcagap 6 Savapap side 
by side with EAeagapos Avapav), which is also possible. The 
Syriac, indeed, writes the word with initial n; but it may be 
questioned whether this fact should be allowed any weight. As 
in the case of the name Makkabi, it seems probable that the 


vals translator can have had nothing but the Greek to guide 
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Ammonites ; also in Galilee, Gilead, and the Philistine 
territory. Judas thus made himself the champion, in the 
wider sense, of the Jewish nation, not merely of its 
religious rights. In 163, the object sought by the Jews 
in the beginning of the struggle was actually attained. 
They were given full religious liberty, in return for their 
submission to the king, now Antiochus (V.) Eupator. 
(For the circumstances, see 1 Macc. 648-63, and the 
summary of the history given below under MACCABEES, 
FIRST, § 2 [col. 2858]. ) 

Judas’ career as a military leader was by no means 
ended. From this time on, the Jews were engaged in a 
fateful struggle among themselves ; the Hellenising party 
contending for supremacy with the national party, of 
which Judas and his brethren were the leaders. Certain 
adherents of the king, notably one Alcimus, who became 
high priest (see ALCIMUS), succeeded through mis- 
representations in calling in the help of a Syrian army. 
Judas' valour as a military captain, however, was again 
displayed, and the Jewish arms triumphed. After the 
decisive battle near Beth-horon, in 161, Judas was 
again virtually the political head of the Jewish people, 
with more power than ever before. It does not appear, 
however, that he exercised the office of high priest, as 
his successors did. Probably it did not occur to him to 
do so. 

It was at this time that Judas took at last the 
momentous step of asserting the political independence 
of the Jewish nation. Two ambassadors were sent to 
Rome (1 Macc. 81 J 17), in the not unreasonable hope 
of gaining the support of the Romans against the Syrians, 
and thus securing the permanent triumph of the Jewish 
national party. The Romans did in fact return a 
favourable answer (1 Macc. 821 f.), but it came too 
late to be of any assistance to the Jews. Only about 
two months after the victory which Judas had gained 
over the Syrian captain Nicanor near Beth-horon, the 
king (Demetrius I.) sent against him an army in com- 
parison with which the Jewish forces were but a handful. 
Judas refused to retire from the field without a battle, 
and fought desperately ; but his army was utterly routed, 
and he himself was slain (1 Macc. 91-19). The cause of 
the loyal Jews seemed to have fallen with him. 

There is but one estimate of the character of Judas. 
He was a true patriot anda born captain. The enthusi- 
asin of the writer of r Macc. (33-9) is shared by the 
writer of 2 Macc., who had otherwise no interest in the 
Hasmonzean house. Devout and zealous for the law, 
as his father had been, prompt of action and brave to 
rashness, Judas was able to inspire confidence in those 
whom he led, and to gain surprising results with small 
means. It was as the fruit of his example and achieve- 
ments, made possible by a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances, that the Jewish nation under the Hasmon- 
zeans achieved such successes in the decades following ; 
though these later gains also were due chiefly to the 
political situation in the Syrian kingdom (sce below, 
§ 5), and were necessarily only temporary. 

Jonathan ('Iwvaĝav, nàn), the fifth son of Mattathias, 


bore also the name Apphiis, ’Amq@ous, 1 Macc. 25 (see § 1). 
The original form and meaning of the 
latter name are quite unknown. 

We have no means of knowing with what guttural letrer the 
word began, or what Semitic consonant the Greek ç represents. 
On the Syriac transcription psr no reliance whatever can be 
placed ; see preceding col., n. 3. 

Jonathan is mentioned occasionally in 1 Mace. 
(517 24 55) in connection with Judas and Simon as taking 
a prominent part in the earlier Maccabzean campaigns ; 
and upon the death of Judas, he was unanimously chosen 
to succeed him as leader of the national party (1 Macc. 
9 28-31). 

His opponents had at that time decidedly the upper hand. 
The Hellenising party was triumphant! (see the preceding §), 


5. Jonathan. 





1 In 1 Macc. 924 read: ‘in those days their iniquity (cy in- 
stead of ay, ‘ famine’) waxed exceedingly great,’ etc. 
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and, aided by the Syrians, used every means to secure its advan- 
tage (1 Macc. 923-25). Many former adherents abandoned the 
Maccabzean cause (v. 246), and those who remained faithful 
were subjected to intimidation and even violence (v. 26). Jona- 
than, with his comparatively few followers, was compelled for 
some years to keep in the background ; at first, as a freebooter, 
making raids in various parts of the land, and at one time (158 
B.C.) unsuccessfully pursued by a Syrian army (r Macc. 9 58-72) ; 
then, at the head of a sort of rival government at Michmash, a 
short distance N. of Jerusalem, where his party seems to have 
steadily gained in numbers and in power (ibid. v. 73). This 
was undoubtedly due largely to his own ability, as well as to 
the truly popular cause which he represented, and to the fact 
that the Hellenising party sinc2 the death of Alcimus (159 n.c.) 
was without a leader. 


At length the seales were turned completely in 
Jonathan's favour in an unexpected way. Demetrius 
was compelled to contest the possession of the Syrian 
throne with a powerful rival, Alexander Balas. Both 
saw the necessity of making overtures to Jonathan, who 
finally espoused the eause of Balas, in return for which 
service he was made the head of the Jewish people, with 
considerable power, and was also appointed high priest 
of the nation. This (153 B.C.) was the real beginning 
of the Hasmonzean rule in Jerusalem. Jonathan con- 
tinued to hold the office of high priest (vacant, ap- 
parently, since the death of Alcimus), and to increase, 
little by little, the advantage already gained. He was 
confirmed in his authority by Balas, when the latter 
became king (1 Mace. 1065); was received with high 
honours at Ptolemais by Balas and Ptolemy Philométor, 
king of Egypt (ġid. v. 59%); and finally, when Deme- 
trius 1l. became king of Syria, succeeded by a daring 
stroke in obtaining a series of most important con- 
cessions to Judæa. See the interesting aceount in 
I Mace. 1120-37; and cp Schiirer, G/I?)1 182 Z ; 
ET lays /- 

During all this time Jonathan showed himself a wise 
and bold leader, both in peace and in war. The Syrian 
power continued to be divided among rival aspirants to 
the throne, so that not only Jonathan, but also his 
successors, were enabled to maintain their power by 
making shrewd use of the situation. ‘The purpose of 
completely throwing off the Syrian yoke—a_ purpose 
already cherished by Judas—was not lost sight of by 
Jonathan. He sent ambassadors with letters of friend- 
ship to Rome, Sparta, and other places (144 B.C. ?), at 
the same time working diligently to strengthen Judæa 
in every possible way (sce esp. r Maec. 1155 f. 1232-38). 
Soon after this, however, Jonathan fell a vietim to 
Syrian treachery. Trypho, the chief captain of the 
young Antiochus VI. who was now contending with 
Demetrius IT. for the supremacy, became himself an 
aspirant to the throne. Fearing Jonathan for some 
reason, and wishing to put him out of the way, Trypho 
enticed him into Ptolemais and there put him to death 
(1 Macc. 12 39-53). This was at the close of T13: 

Simon (Xipwv,) nya) was the second son of 
Mattathias ; according to 1 Macc. 23 called also Thassi 
(Əassı); see § x. The Semitic form and 
original meaning of the name Thassi can 
no longer be determined. In r Mace. he is frequently 
mentioned with honour in the account of the times of 
Judas and Jonathan, as an able military leader. Thus 
517 21 f. 967 f. 1165 f. 1233. 38 During the reign 
of Jonathan, Antiochus VI. appointed Simon general 
(orparnyds) over an important district (1159) In 265 
Mattathias is represented as singling him out as the 
wisest of the brethren, and appointing him their 
counsellor.? Simon seems to have been in all respects 
a worthy successor of Judas and Jonathan. 

Upon the death of Jonathan, Simon promptly took 
his place at the head of the nation, both as captain and 
as high priest, being confirmed in this by all the people. 
He continued to carry out with energy the poliey pursued 
by Jonathan, building up and fortifying Jerusaleni and 


6. Simon. 


1 In the OT © Svuewr, Eng. ‘Simeon.’ 
2 For a possible explanation of this, see col. 2860, par, (3). 
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| the other strongholds of Judaea(18 10 33 43-48 52 147 32-34), 


extending the territory of the Jews, taking every ad- 
vantage of the Syrian dissensions, and sending embassies 
abroad. In all these things he was enabled by the 
circumstances fo attain much more than had been 
possible for his predecessors, so that his reign was a 
glorious one for the Jewish people. 

In 142, soon after the accession of Simon, the Syrias 
yoke was at last removed from Israel. Demetrius IL, 
yielding to Simon's demand, formally recognised the 
independence of Judæa (see the triumphant words of 
the historian, 1 Mace. 1341 /.). Soon after this, Simon 
suececded in gaining possession of the Acra, or citadel 
of Jerusalem, which had been occupied by a Syrian 
garrison for twenty-six years, ever since the beginning 
of the Maceabæan struggle! (1349-53). In the brief 
season of peace and prosperity which followed (1 Mace. 
14 4-15),* Simon's services to his people were given ìm- 
portant recognition. A solemn assembly held at 
Jerusalem in 141 confirmed him in the offices of governor 
and high priest, and made both these offices hereditary. 
Thus, a Hasmonzan dynasty was formally established. 
An inscription in Simon's honour (col. 2864 [4]) was 
composed and put in a conspicuous place.4 At about 
this time, also, embassies were sent to Rome (col. 
2863 [a]) and to the Spartans (74.), which resulted suc- 
cessfully (col. 2864 [c]), 1 Mace. 14 16-24 1515-24. Soon, 
however, Simon became involved in other Wars, as the 
Syrian throne changed hands and his help was needed. 
Moreover, Antiochus (V1. ) Sidétes sent an army against 
Judæa, in the hope of recovering some of the posses- 
sions which the Jews had gained ; but his captain was 
defeated and driven fron: the country by two of Simon’s 
sons, Judas and John. Near the beginning of 1365, 
Simon fell a vietim to the plot of his own son-in-law, 
Ptolemy, ‘captain of the plain of Jericho,’ who wished 
to obtain the power for himself. With two of his 
sons, Mattathias and Judas, Simon was received by 
Ptolemy into the fortress Dok (g.v.), near Jericho, and 
there treacherously inurdered. 

John, son of Simon, generally called Hyrcanus, 
'Tpxavés,® is said in r Mace. 1353 to have been put in 

charge of the fortress Gazara by his father 

7. John . K : . 
Hyrcanus. in 142. John also took a prominent part in 

the defeat of the Syrian general Cendebæus 
(162 7: 9f.). Immediately after the murder of Simon, 
Ptolemy sent men to Gazara to kill John, who was now 
the legitimate suceessor to the leadership of Israel. John 
was informed of the plot, however, and with true 
Maccabæan promptness slew the messengers and made 
all speed to Jerusalem, where he arrived in advance of 
his rival, and made his position secure. His reign 
of thirty years, though by no means peaceful, was 
decidedly successful politically. In the first year after 
his accession, he was temporarily humbled by Antiochus 
Sidétes, who besieged Jerusalem with success, obtaining 
important concessions from the Jews, besides breaking 
down the city wall. These losses were soon repaired, 
however, as the Syrian government was again involved 
in sore difficulties. Hyrcanus rebuilt the city wall 
(1 Mace. 1623), and began in 128, immediately upon 
the death of Antiochus, a series of important campaigns, 
one fruit of which was the humbling of the Samaritans 
and the destruction of their temple. The territory of 
the Jews was very considerably extended (reaching such 
an extent as it had not had for many centuries), and 
their independence completely restored. 

1 [On 1 Macc. 13 47-50 14 14 36, see Che. OPs. 6880, n.w: and 
on 13 51, see OPs. 11, and references in p. 40, n.u,—Ep.]. 

2 [See Che. OPs. 23.—Ep.] 

3 It must be remembered that Jonathan received the office of 
high priest, not from the people, but from the Syrian king. 

[See Stade- Holtzmann, GV7 2382; but cp Wellh. Z/G0, 
222 f.; (4), 273.—Ep.] 

5 [On Simon, cp Che. OPs. 11, 24 f., 68.—Ep.] 

6 For attempts to explain this name, which had already been 
in use for some time among the Jews, see Schiirer, 1 204 (ET i. 1, 
P- 273/-). 
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In several respects the reign of Hyrcanus marks a 
departure from the simpler ways (and perhaps the ideals) 
of his predecessors. Hyrcanus waged war with the aid 
of foreign mercenaries, for example, and had his own 
name engraved on the coins of his reign. It is an 
especially interesting and significant fact that he cut 
loose from the Pharisees, and identified himself with the 
Sadducees (see SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, SADDUCEES, 
and Che. OPs. 24 f. 39). Concerning the events of the 
latter part of his reign we have little information. He 
died in 105 B.C. 


MACCABEES (BOOKS) 


Many of the works dealing with the history of this period are 
referred to below (Maccabees [Books]). Here may be men- 
, tioned :—Clinton, Fasti Hellenict, vol. iii. (2), 
8. Literature. 1851, pp. 310-350; Flathe, Gesch. Mace- 
doniens, it. (1834); J. Derenbourg, Æssai 
sur Chist. et la géogr. de la Pal., 1867; Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, 1881; De Saulcy, Hist. des Machabées ou princes de la 
dyn. asmonéenne, 1880; Pauly’s Neal-enc. der class. Alter- 
thuimswiss.(3), s.u. ‘ Antiochus IV.’; Schiirer, G/V (2)1 127-2413 
ET i. 1 169-290 (in the introductory part of the vol. there is an 
excellent account of the sources); Ewald, GV/(3)4 287-543; ET, 
1867-1886, 5 286-394 ; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, vols. 22 3; Stade- 
Holtzmann, GVI ee ; Wellh. 7/G(4) 256 Øf. See also the 
works referred to in Schiirer, 1 4-9 1274 ; ET 16-12, 170. 
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SECOND MACCABEES., 


Contents (§ 1, col. 2869). 
Sources (§ 2, col. 2869 /). 
Historicity (§ 3, col. 2870-2). 
Literary character (§ 4, col. 


FiRST MACCABEES. 


Title, Contents (§ 1 7%, col. 
2857 /.). 

Language (§ 3, col. 28584). 

Author, Date (§ 4.7, col. 2859). 


Literary character (§ 6, col. 2872 /.). 

2861). Religious character (§ 5, col. 
Religious standpoint (§ 7, col. 2873 /.). 

2861 A). Author, Date (§ 6, col. 2874 f). 


Sources (§ 8, col. 2862.7). Prefixed letters (§§ 7a 74, col. 


Integrity (§ 9, col. 2863-5). 2875-8). 
Historicity (§ 10, col. 2865 /). Attestation, Text (§ 8, col. 
Text (§ 11, col. 2866-8). 2878 7). 


Bibliography (§ 12, col. 28687). Bibliography (§ 9, col. 2879). 


FIRST MACCABEES 


By far the most important of the several writings 
known as the ‘ Books of the Maccabees’ (MaxxaBaiwy 
1. Titl BiBXia, or MaxxaBaika) is the history 
peatule: commonly entitled ‘ Maccabees.’ The title 
borne by the book in itS original Hebrew form (see 
below, § 3) is not known. 

Many scholars have tried to recognise it in a well-known 
passage quoted by Eusebius (ZÆ 6 25) from Origen. Origen 
enumerates the (twenty-two) books of the Hebrew canon, 
giving the Hebrew names in Greek transliteration, and then 
adds: ‘ Besides these there is ‘‘ the Maccabaica,” which is entitled 
Sarbéth Sabanaiel.’} It is beyond doubt that the reference is to 
a Hebrew or Aramaic 1 Macc., whose title is transliterated. All 
attempts to explain this title from the Hebrew, however, have 
hitherto been futile (see the comms., and especially Curtiss, Tze 
Name Machabee, 1876, p. 30).2 On the other hand, the solution 
proposed by Dalman (Gram. 6), according to which the 
two strange words in their original form stood for the Aramaic 
winy ma DD, seems very plausible. The title ‘Book of the 
Hasmonzans’ would be eminently suitable for 1 Macc. (cp 562, 
and the actual superscription of the later Aramaic composition 
dealing with the history of this time: see below, § 11); and itis 
easy to see how, by the aid of common scribal blunders,3 the 
form in Eusebius could have been reached. It may be doubted, 
however, whether even this can give us any sure clue to the 
eriginal title of 1 Macc. This plainly Aramaic form of words 
is not likely to have been the superscription of a work written in 
Hebrew ; it is much more probable a the work known (by 
hearsay only?) to Origen was an Aramaic translation, such as 
must have been made very early. As will appear in the sequel 
($11), all the evidence goes to show that the Hebrew 1 Macc. was 
current only for a very brief period. If we suppose, then, that 
the above explanation of the name recorded by Origen is correct, 
there would still remain the possibility that (as frequently 
happened) the title borne by the translation was quite inde- 
pendent of that borne by the original. 


The book is a history of the Jewish struggle for 
religious freedom and for independence under the 
Maccabees. It covers the period of forty 
E Contents. SSCA ees. *" TEE f forty 
years beginning with the accession of 
Antiochus (IV.) Epiphanes, 175 B.C., and ending with 
the death of Simon, the third of the Maccabzean leaders, 
135 B.C. It is for the most part a narrative of events 
in their chronological order, attention being given chiefly 
to military and political affairs, and, in fact, to all that 
concerned the relation of the Jews to other nations. 
léfw 88 roúrwv éori Tra MaxxaBaixd, arep émvyéypanrat 
Zapßnð SaBavarceA. See also the superscription of ae Syriac 
1 Macc. (Lagarde's Apocrypha Syrtace), which was evidently 
derived from these words of Origen. 

2 Ofall these attempts it may be said, that they have an ex- 
ceedingly improbable sound. Most of them rest on the reading 
2 Zapßaveeà, which has been in vogue since the sixteenth 
century, but without any good authority. 

3 The correct transliteration would be cpap By? asapwvate. 
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THIRD MACCABEES. 


Title (§ 1, col. 2879). 
Contents (§ 2, col. 2879). 


FOURTH MACCABEES. 


Title (§ 1, col. 2882). 
Contents (§ 2, col. 2882). 


Beginning lost (§ 3, col. Integrity (§ 3, col. 28824). 
2879 /.). Author, Date (§ 4, col. 
Language, Style (§ 4, col. 2883 7). 
2880). Literary character (§ 5, col. 
Historicity (§ 5, col. 2880 Z). 2884). 
Anthor, Date (§ 6, col. 2881). Language, Style (§ 6, col 
Attestation (§ 7, col. 2881). 2884 /.). 


Bibliography (§ 8, col. 2881). Thought (§ 7, col. 2885 /). 
Attestation, Text (§ 8, col. 
2886). 


Bibliography (§ 9, col. 2886). 

The narrative is continuous, and the treatment 

uniform throughout the book. The material may be 
divided conveniently as follows :— 


1, (11-9) The briefest possible introduction, beginning with 
the conquest of Alexander, and describing in general terms the 
origin of the Seleucid empire. 2. (1 10-64) Desperate condition 
ofthe Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes. His attempts to abolish 
the Jewish religion. 3. (21-70) The uprising at Modein 
(167 B.C.) and the growth of the rebellion led by Mattathias. 
4. (31-435) The first victories gained by the Jews under the 
leadership of Judas Maccabeus. 5. (4 36-61) Purification of the 
temple and dedication of the new altar (165 B.c.). 6. (51-68) 
Campaigns conducted by Judas against the surrounding nations. 
7. (61-47) Death of Epiphanes, in Persia, and accession of 
Eupator (164 B.c.). 8. (618-63) Further wars with the Syrians. 
Concession of religious freedom to the Jews, in return for their 
submission. g. (7 1-50) Demetrius gains possession of the throne 
(162 B.c.). Death of Nicanor. ro. (81-922) Treaty with the 
Romans. Death of Judas (161 B.C.) 11. (923-1066) Jonathan 
succeeds Judas as military leader of the Jews. Supported by 
the pretender Alexander Balas, he becomes the high priest of 
the nation (153 B.c.). He is received in state by Alexander and 
Ptolemy (Philometor), King of Egypt, at Ptolemais. 12. 
(10 67-11 74) Further battles fought by Jonathan ; and his relations 
with the Syrian kings. 13. (121-53) Embassies to Rome and 
Sparta. Death of Jonathan (end of 143 B.c.). 14. (131-1415) 
Fortunes of the Jews under Simon. They secure their political 
independence (142 B.c.). The Syrians are driven from the castle 
in Jerusalem. Peace inthe land. 15. (14 16-49) Renewal of 
friendly relations with the Spartans and with Rome. A formal 
record is drawn up by the people and put in a conspicuous 
place in honour of Simon, who is thus publicly declared ruler 
of the Jews (141 B.C.). 16. (15 1-16 24) Relations of Simon with 
Antiochus Sidétes. His two sons defeat the Syrian general. 
Murder of Simon (135 B.c.). 


As to the language in which r Macc. was written, 
there is no room for doubt. Mention has been made 
E of the testimony of Origen (§ 1) and 

3. Original a y i = is ee i 

Language Jerome (col. 2850, towards end), whic 

* testimony, though less valuable than it at 
first appears to be, shows at least that each of those 
great scholars regarded it as an undisputed fact that the 
book was written in Hebrew. Internal evidence proves 
beyond question that this opinion (or church tradition) 
was correct. 

That the language was Semitic is evident. Semitic idioms 
follow one another in such number and variety as would be in- 
explicable in a Greek composition ; see, for example, 129 oi: 
Gen. 4l 1, etc.), 36 58, “lopayA rots evptrxopevots = one 
oNsnn (incorrectly punctuated by Swete, and frequently mis- 
uriderstood), 240 42 530-33 621 (E aùrôv [NV] as subject of 
the verb; so also 7 33), 81 944 etc.; and such passages as 
315-26 51-8 28-34. The form of many of the proper names 


shows that they are transliterated from a Semitic text: thus 
dvAcorcetu ; the names in 11 34 (Schür. G/V 1183; ET 12454); 


Ipaàkove [NV] for 1390, 11 39 (seeSchür. le., We. Z/G, 270), 
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etc. In 1427, evoapaped (A, evacapaped (NV)] (cp now Exp. T 
11 5230) is plainly the transliteration of some word or words 
which the translator did not understand. Cp also Xagevada, 
1237. The weighty evidence afforded by occasional mis- 
translation, or by renderings which can y be explained as 
the result of misunderstanding or accidental corruption of the 
original Semitic text, is not wanting. ‘Thus 829, éamoav (mis- 
translating the Hebrew perfect tense : ‘the Romans Aereby make 
agreement’; see the following verses, and cp the similar mistake 
in 1428, èyvópisev nuty for yy; ‘we make proclamation’); 
924, Arnós (339 for oy); 101, o’Emdavys instead of roù Eri- 
gavovs,—a mistranslation made very easy by the Semitic usage 
in regard to such adjectives ; 1072, ot marépes gov (Pmax instead 
of ymas [for mwas], ‘thine armies’); 149, atoAas moàénov (!) 
(reading way instead of +4y, ‘ gay apparel’).} 

That the Semitic language was Hebrew, not Aramaic, 
is everywhere manifest. 

See the evidence furnished by many of the passages cited 
above ; and add further, 2 39 3 19 (ox +33; also 96), 5 40 735, and 
the remarkable succession of Hebrew idioms in 5 1-8. 

Nothing is known concerning the author of 1 Macc., 
beyond the facts that can be gathered by inference from 

his book. He was certainly a devout and 

4. Author. se y 

patriotic Jew. 

It ean hardly be doubted, moreover, that the author 
lived and wrote in Palestine. It is plain from every 
part of the book that his personal interests were all in 
that land. 

His acquaintance with the geography and topography of the 
country is strikingly minute; when, on the contrary, he has 
occasion to mention foreign lands, he shows himself much less 
accurately informed. In his narrative he frequently introduces 
such details as would have no importance for one living at a 
distance from the scenes and events described. See, for example, 


824 719 8 19 9 2-4 33 34 43 12 36 /. 1322 f 1656, 

The writer of this history, furthermore, must have 
stood near to the centre of Jewish political affairs. 

There is, to be sure, nothing to require us to suppose that he 
himself took an active part in the events he records; but he is 
most plainly in his element when he is dealing with affairs of 
state, military movements, and court intrigues. He must have 
been a man of rank, and personally acquainted with the leaders 
of his people. 

The author shows himself a loyal adherent of the 
Hasmonæan house; it was to this family that Israel 
owed its rescue and its glory ; see especially 562, and 
cp 133 141826 162. That he should extol the char- 
acter and deeds of Judas was of course to be expected, 
but his admiration of the other Hasmonwan leaders is 
hardly less emphatically expressed. 

See what he says of Jonathan, 973 1015-21 59-66 11 20-27 71 
12 35 52,7 (notice also 1061 1125); of Simon, 13°37 47,4 144-15 
16 14; and of John, 1353 16237 

When in addition to these facts it is observed in what 
a favourable light the Jewish priesthood is exhibited 
throughout the book—the renegade high priests Jason 
and Menclaus, for example, are not mentioned at all 
(contrast 2 Macc. 47-5 23)-—-the conjecture of Geiger 
(Urschrift, 206 7) that the author of 1 Macc. was a 
Sadducee seems not improbable (see SADDUCEES).? 

i. The date of the composition of 1 Macc. can be deter- 
mined approximately. If we assume the book to be the 

work of a single writer, as seems necessary 

5. Date. í nae 

(see below, § 9), it is plain from 1611-24 
that it must have been finished after the beginning of 
the reign of John Hyrcanus (135-106 B.c.). It is also 
evident from the way in which the writer speaks of the 
Romans that the days of Pompey and the Roman rule 
were not yet dreamed of: he emphasises chiefly the 
Romans’ fidelity as allies (81 r2 121 1440), and implies 
everywhere that they are friends to be proud of, although 
outside the horizon of ordinary Jewish affairs (81 J. 19). 
The book must, therefore, have been completed before 
the year 63 B.C. 

ii. There are grounds for bringing the date of com- 
position within narrower limits. 

(1) The passage 1623 /, in particular, has afforded 
a basis for argunient. It reads as follows :— 


1 The same confusion of these two words more than once in 
Daniel ; see Moore in JBL, 1896, pp. 195, 197. 

2 Geiger was certainly wrong, however, in regarding the book 
as a ‘party document.’ 
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‘ Now the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars, and of his 
valiant deeds which he did, and of the building of the walls 
which he built, and of his doings, behold they are written in 
the chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was 
made high priest after his father.’ 


It has been customary to conclude from this mentton 
of the ‘rest of the deeds’ of John, and especially from 
the reference to the ‘chronicle of his high-priesthood,’ 
that his reign must have been far advanced,! or even 
ended (so most scholars since Eichhorn), at the time 
when these words were written. The cogeney of this 
reasoning may be doubted, however ; the more so, as 
every particle of the remaining evidence points to a 
different conclusion. 


It is evident that the writer wished to bring his history to an 
end with the close of Simon’s reign. If this had been his onl 

urpose, however, he would hardly have followed 1617 with 
just these concluding verses 18-22, which tell only half of what 
was necessary to be told, if the escape of John was to be narrated 
at all, and leave the history of the Hasmonzan house and of 
Jerusalem (see v. 20) in suspense. To suppose that these verses 
were intended merely to serve as the necessary bridge from the 
reign of Simon to that of John, does not explain them satis- 
factorily ; and the greater the interval of time supposed to have 
elapsed between these events and the writing of the history, the 
greater the difficulty becomes. 

On the supposition that the historian finished his 
work soon after the beginning of the reign of Hyrcanus, 
and wished to conclude it with complimentary mention 
of hts sovereign, every part of the closing passage 
16 18-24 is at once satisfactorily explained. 

It is all precisely what we should expect. The events follow- 
ing Simon's death were then familiar to every one; it was only 
necessary to lead up to the statement of John’s prompt action 
(v. 22), and then to add the customary formula: ‘the rest of 
his great deeds,’ etc. For the only deeds that are specially 
mentioned—the carrying on of war, and the building of walls— 
we have no need to look further than the earlier years of his 
reign; the wars that bronght him his chief glory, and the re- 
building of the wall that had been razed by Antiochus Sidétes, 
were both begun, it would seem, during or immediately after 
the year 128 (see col. 2356, § 7). As for the ‘chronicle of 
his high-priesthood ’ (if we suppose the words to be more than 
a mere compliment),? the historian could have referred to it 
equally wel] at any time after the beginning of the reign. If 
there really was such a chronicle, it was probably the continua- 
tion of the record of the preceding reigns ; see the latter part of 
v. 24 (see also below, § 8). 

(2) The impression thus gained from the closing verses 
of the book, that it was completed during the reign of 
John Hyrcanus, is confirmed by the tone of security 
and political self-respect that is so evident in all parts 
of the history. With the beginning of the last century 
B.C. came a marked decline. 

(3) On the other hand, there are indieations that the 
historian degax his work during the reign of Simon. 

The striking passage 144-15, in particular, points distinctly 
in this direction. So, too, does the much discussed verse 13 42. 
Even if documents and coins (?) were dated in this way (see 
Schür. G/V lig2 f., ET 1257 f), the custom can have con- 
tinued only for a very short time. The only historians who 
would be likely to write such a verse as this would be those of 
Simon’s own day. Cp on the other hand 1427, which is equally 
significant whether written by the author of 1 Macc. or by some 
one else. The compliment paid to Simon in 265 may also be 
taken as evidence ; there is nowhere in the sequel anything that 
could be regarded as especially illustrating the quality here 
ascribed to him, or as implying that he was looked upon as the 
counsellor of his brethren. 


iii. The theory best accounting for all the facts (see 
also below)—and no really plausible argument can be 
urged against it—would seem to be, that the greater 
part of this history was composed and written under the 
inspiration of Simon’s glorious reign, and that it was 
finished in the early part of the reign of John Hyrcanus. 
That is, the book was probably written between 140 
and 125 B.C. 


The passage 13 30 can give us no additional help. The words 
‘unto this day’ are the indispensable (OT) formula added to the 
account of such monuments, and would have been used in any 
case, whether the time that had elapsed were two years or 
twenty. This is simply one of the many illustrations of the way 
in which the writer models his history after the pattern of the 
older Hebrew scriptures; the use of the formula here serving 


1 See the advocates of this view cited in Grimm, Comm. 24. 
2 It is not probable, however, that they are anything more 
than this. See below, § 8. 
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to show his sense of the importance of the monument (cp 922 
16 237).1 

Viewed from the literary point of vicw, 1 Macc. 
makes a most favourable impression. Its author was 
evidently a writer of unusual talents as 
well as of considerable experience. His 
narrative is constructed with a true sense 
of proportion and with skill in the arrange- 
ment of the material. ‘The style, which is strongly 
marked, is plainly his own, though formed on the 
classical Hebrew models. Reminiscences of OT phrase- 
ology are of course frequent, and certain familiar formulas 
from the older Hebrew history are occasionally intro- 
duced (e.g., 269 f. 920-22 1326 1623); but there is no 
further evidence of any imitation, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the older writers. The chief characteristics 
of the style are terseness and simplicity. At the same 
time, the narrative is full of lively details, and is never 
suffered to lag. 

The reserve of the writer is worthy of especial notice. 
Though it is evident that he is intensely interested in 
all the history he is recording, he generally contents 
himself with giving a purely objective view of the course 
of events, keeping his reflections to himself. He writes 
as a loyal and devout Jew, yet without indulging in 
such abuse of his enemies as is so common, for example, 
in 2 Macc.2 It cannot be said, however, that he does 
not display enthusiasm. It breaks out into momentary 
expression again and again, all through the book. 

See, for example, 2 48 33-9 424 58 563 7 Ils51 148 7, etc. 
On such occasions as these, and in fact wherever the writer, 
for one reason or another, wishes to make his story especially 
impressive, or is carried away by his feeling, he rises to poetry 
in the true Semitic manner. Examples are 1 25-28 37-40 3 3-9 45 
9413144-15. Similarly, the impassioned utterances of Mattathias 
in 27-13 49-68, of the people in 350.4, and of Antiochus in 
610 f., are expanded in poetic form; cp also the two addresses 
of Judas to his army 3 18-22 48-11. 

In all parts of the book we meet the same striking 
combination of dignity and naiveté, the same excellences 
of style. We may well believe that in its original form 
it was a fine specimen of Hebrew prose. 

Regarding the religious standpoint of the author, it is 
to be said that in this respect also the book deserves to 
hold a high place in Jewish literature. 
There is nowhere any room for doubt as 
to his patriotism, in the best sense of the 
word. He believes in Israel as the people chosen of God. 

The author is zealous for all the time-honoured institutions ; 
for the law and the ordinances (1 11 15 43 49 54 7% 62 7.4220 f. 27 
42 48321 1414 fetc.), for the holy scriptures (1 56 3 48 129), for 
Jerusalem and the sanctuary (1 21374 27/7 3 43 45 51 43859 7 3742 
9547). He refers repeatedly to God's deliverance of Israel in 
the past (259% 49% 30 741), and expresses his firm faith that 
he is ready to hear and help now also, as of old (8184 410 f 
946 163); ‘none that put their trust in him shall want for 
strength’ (261).5 In455(cp v.24 7 344 etc.) 12 15 the successes 
achieved by the yes under the Maccahzean leaders are ascrihed 
to the divine help; as in 164 (cp 38) the evils that had come 
upon the nation are said to be God's punishment for its sin. 
Help through miraculous intervention, indeed, is neither asked 
nor expected—the day of wonders, and of prophets with super- 
human power and wisdom, is past (927; cp 446 1441 Ps. 749 
Dan. 3 38 [Song of the Three Children, v. 14], Ezra 263 [Neh. 
765]);8 but God now works deliverance for his people through 


6. Literary 
charac- 
teristics. 


7. Religious 
character. 





|} Even if this were not the case, the attempt to determine the 

time that ‘must have elapsed’ before a writer could use the 
phrase ‘unto this day’ (z.¢., ‘where it still stands’) must be 
wholly fruitless. To many writers, ten years, or even five, would 
seem a long interval. Especially in those eventful times, when 
nothing was long secure, and hostile armies were marching 
through the land, a historian might well have expressed his 
gratitude that the conspicuous monument at Modein had been 
allowed to stand for even a very brief period. 

2 The description of Antiochus Epiphanes as pića apaprwAds 
(I ro), and of Alcimus by the adjective aveBys (7 9), are certainly 
examples of moderation. 

3 The grim humour of the passage 9 37-42 is not to be lost 
sight of. 

4 T Dan. 18. 

5 The fact that the writer puts these utterances into the mouth 
of his heroes, Mattathias, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, renders 
them no less his own, of course. 

6 It is doubtful how much significance should be attached to 
this phrase in its various forms. See Jerus. Avddiishiw, 4 [near 
the beginning]. 
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the strength he gives to those who call upon him (433). In 
11 70-72 Jonathan's desperate valour, which wins the day, is the 
result of superhuman strength given him in answer to prayer. 


It is remarkable, in view of such genuine faith and 
religious devotion as the writer everywhere manifests, 
that the book from beginning to end should avoid all 
direct designations of God. 

Neither ‘God’ (666s, maby), nor ‘Lord’ (xúpios, yax), nor 
any of the titles occasionally employed in the OT are to be 
found here.! Instead, the writer makes use of the term ‘ heaven’ 
(oùpavós, naw), which is so employed as to be the full equivalent 
of the name *God’; thus, 3184 50 4104055 946 1215 163; cp 
also 360. In some of these passages, this use of the word 
‘heaven’ is followed by the personal pronoun in a most signifi- 
cant manner ; see 32251 7 41055. In two passages (7 37 41/4) 
where God is directly addressed, the pronoun ‘thou’ is used 
without being preceded by any noun. Similarly, in 261 the 
pronoun of the third person is employed, with only the context 
to show that God is meant ; in 163, “by zke mercy,’ not even a 
pronoun is used, 

As the tendency thus illustrated begins to appear 
among the Jews before the time of the Maccabees, and 
plays an important part in the later literature, it is hardly 
safe to draw conclusions from these facts as to the 
personal characteristics of this writer. 

The use of the OT in the book may be noticed, finally. 
The repetition of certain formulas from the historical 
books has already received mention. Apart from 
these, there are allusions in 252-60 to Genesis, Numbers, 
Joshua, Samuel, Kings, Daniel; in 1412 the words of 
Mic. 44 are repeated ; 424 contains a familiar verse from 
the Psalms, cp 1 Ch. 1634 41 Ezra dir; in 717 Ps. 792/,. 
is formally cited. Other quotations or allusions are 
found in 226 49 30. 737. 

Those who suppose that the author of this history 
wrote in the early decades of the last century B.C., find 
it necessary to assume that he made con- 
siderable use of written sources.? It is 
indeed quite out of the question to suppose that an 
account so vivid and accurate, and of such uniform 
fulness of detail, even in the narrative of the first years 
of the uprising, could have been written merely on the 
basis of oral tradition and personal recollection, after 
such a lapse of time. Nor would the hypothesis that 
the written sources used by the author were merely 
scattered official and private documents, of no great 
extent, be at all adequate to account for the work before 
us. It is very difficult to suppose the existence of such 
documents as this theory calls for, or to believe that a 
Jewish historian of that day could have combined them 
with such marvellous skill. Nor would any such pro- 
cess have produced this book. If, however, as has been 
argued above, the book was written soon after the middle 
of the second century, the necessity of postulating ex- 
tensive documentary sources is removed. Moreover, 
both the lack of evidence of any such sources in the 
book itself, and the character and manner of the whole 
narrative, make it by far the most probable theory that 
what we have here is the account of one who had wit- 
nessed the whole Maccabzean struggle from its beginning, 
and had had exceptional opportunities of information. 

The only passages in 1 Macc. in which there might 
appear to be reference to written sources known to the 
author are 922 and 1624. In both cases the writer is 
making use of the familiar OT formula used in closing 
the history of a king: ‘The rest of his acts, and his 
mighty deeds, behold, they are written,’ etc. The reason 
for his employing it in only these two places is obvious. 

The compliment is paid to Judas, as the great hero of these 
times; to een because of the time and manner in which the 
book was finished (see above, § 5). Accordingly, when it ts said 
of Judas, that ‘the rest of his acts were not written down,’ the 
natural inference is this, that the writer knew of no record other 
than his own of the events of Judas’ time; this was, therefore, 
the only way in which he could conclude the formula. Again, 
when he has occasion to apply the formula to the reign of John, 
A E S ee ee een 


1 The words ‘God’ and ‘ Lord’ have frequently been inserted, 
however, both in many of the Greek texts and in the versions. 
Thus, e.g., in the English AV, 2 21 26 3 18 53 60 455 9 10. 

2 See, e.g., Schiirer, G/V 2579 (ET 56). 
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which had only recently begun, it is hard ro see what form of | 


words he could have employed other than thar which he actually 
used. Thar sucha ‘book ef the recunds’ of John’s reign had 
already been written, is therefore neither sand ner implied ; 
caly this, thar he was one whose deeds woukl certainly be 
recorded. 

As for the question whether we may not find in these 
words at least a hint as to one of the sources at the 
command of the writer, namely, a chronicle of the reign 
of Simon (and possibly also af the reign of Jonathan), 
the answer must be: (1) We are not warranted in draw- 
ing any such couclusion from the words of this stock 
phrase. (2) There is not a grain af evidence, nor any 
great intrinsic probability, that the record of any of the 
Hasmonean reigns was officially kept. (3) There is 
nothing whatever to indicate that the sources used by 
the writer for his acoount of the reign of Simeon were ia 
any way diferent from the sources at his disposal for 
the history of Judas, i: may be added. though the fact 
has File sigmfeance, that the oniy Jewish source for 
the history of these Hasmon.ean rulers known to Josephus 
was our 1 Man. Moreover. ceganiing the history of 
the penod urs-16r RC.. there is no evidence that 
r Mace. and 2 Mac. (Jason of Cyrene! made use of any 
commen source. or that the latter had anv extensive 
Gocements at his disposal (see MACCABEES, SECOND, 
= @col. 2850) ). 

In conrectien with this lack of evidence far the eust- 
ence of other important records of the Maccabean 

eet. k Shou te observe farther, that 1 a. 
shows mo saa of eine A compilation; it is. on the 
wuta. reniirSadiv homogeneous in all ts parts. It 
woad be diimeutan mae ne sTeater uawoOrMyY, of siie 
and metal, from besdacig to end. na Week of ths 

ture 

As rhe manv offical documents which are embadied 
In the akon. n saan Chea@utha of 1 Mage 
FOO tren, tram 2 collection “trewdy nide. [It seers 
much neve wie from ther cRanacter, aad tke Way 
In WEE they are GA. thal they Were Gacy ONNA 
bv ho. Be: chev conic && freely rérmadigeedd by 
him in 2edhdaace aith be own wastemided by memory. 
Qg these @oabnens see als Sears. 

By whe camer mavesicaunes ote 1 Mees. the mtectty 
of the Beak Was ceneralvy udgecswenad.. In revert 
Umes. However, the@@ienme: has been 
made bw some scholars i saoew what the 
Eav 2s we have :: 45 apt Mi kapanga! orm. The 
quesven has been rusel whether cerwm of whe deters, 
eUis. aad omer daumen ooataimead in the boak can 
have SE aN tofmed a part of 2c 

bol Some have come ®© Liar as ty 
ois) Sten. ink tear ebesan ay of the 
bersa chimer fo the end of the bS, © @ le 


9, Integrity. 


Deci. D Osaran aay Partis. 3 553. fi asat 

that pee wem of r Man Serah to Jesepbes C not contam 

` - a a . . rn - + ves 
chaps 14-14 He also advanced the theory. formeriv beii by 
J. D. Mechaeis. sha: epit wield a Hebrews: Maw. (che 
oikani iene n xie impoctant partcclifs from our 
Grat were: (05. treo 

As te @he 76mm of 1 Mae. whith is reorodmeed in tie 

Annana. semavbe regance? 2s cestaia, insake of the 
Ame .- ve Press: ` 3 awh ~N > + of a | mtical 

argu went: ot SUI Ana HeT. UNN MN Was Wentic 
wh our Greek verson. 

See. fx exnamme. the wesghtw evidence incNeanrally noted in $ 
rr, $elow. The reason unm iw Destinoatoy regarding the last 
three chapters as seoondacy is rhe haste with which Josephus 
pase over this pertana of the Aisterv. giving t hardly any space 


v 
4 
t 


ar ah. although these chapters owun abascant material ef 
the san tha: womal scem t serve Lis peupe especially well, 


izawmach as it i his manifest aim to maganfy the politial im- 
portance of the Jews, and to make as much as posable of rheir 
Tremiiy relacons with the Roman. The argument certainly 
Cesene: mrke i bet i may be doebted whether it shoeld be 





1 Sæ Schirer, G/F se 7 

2 The creater frequency of poetical! passages in the first half 
of the hook, noticed by Wewer (Smith's 25), is simply due to 
the d.tereace in character of the subje matter and the narrative 
(see above. § o) and cannot be used as an argument for diversity 
ef seeborship 
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iven any great weight (see Schür. TZZ. 1382. p 300) Iris 

nily sate to rely on the methods of such 2 writer as Josephus, 
even in a matter of this nature; t must be remembered, tov, 
that one chief coasderation in the compusition of his work was 
the striving after brevity anc condensation. A Gentile historian 
would have found lirle or nothing ef importance in these 
chapters of 1 Macc, and it is not ditheult to believe chat 
Josephus coukd have made up his mind to omit them! Nor 
has the theory that the book orginally ended near the beginning 
of chap. 14 Cat about the sth verse’; We. //@U, 222 f, ni 
A, z7 mi ®, 265 mn 2; sentence omitted in d, 273 n.) any 
further argument in its favour; while on rhe other hand 
are many and weighty considerations against it, 

In style and manner, as in contents, chaps. 14-16 are 
in perfect harmony with the rest of the book. 1617, to 
take a single instance, cannot fail to remind the reader 
of the author of the earlier chapters. See also what 
has been said above ($ 5. 3) regarding the close of the 
book. 

(-) The question of the document 14 27-47, the inscrip- 
uon in honour of Simon, is more dificult. The manner 
in which its representation of the course of events seems 
to run counter to that contained tn the preceding and 
the following portions of the history has long attracted 
attention.? It is urged that there is a serous contra- 
diction here in regard to the order of events, the chief 
port of ditterence being the account of Simon’s embassy 
to Rome. 

Acconting ro the document (r. so) this wouhi seem To have 
avure before the time when Demetrius recognised the 
avthoniy of Sumen, and to have been one of the things thar ked 
him to tare rhat siep dn the earlier part of this same chapter, 
on the other hand, the beginning of Demetrius’ bag capavity 
among the Parthians is narrated (141-3) before the account of 
the embassy is given (5734); and in chap 15, the retum of 
Numenius with the answer X the Romans (7. 1s) would seem, 
rom the connection In which i sands to have covurred in the 
year rss. at the beginning of the reign af Antiochus (VII) Sidétes. 

It is by no means cestain, however, that the author 
of 1 Macy, should be cited as dating the events of 141-3 
earlier than those of ti. o 24 # Nor are we justited 
in anv case In giving such weight to a verse of the nature 
MW laa belonging to a document whose chief aim was 
by no means to record history exactly, bet rather to 
giloriv Smoon in every possible wav. The whole question 
of the dates and order of events of these few vears, more 
over, is one of exceeding ditReulty ;3 and even on the 
supposiuion that we have here a true copy of the proch- 
manon that Was put in the œur of the temple, the 
Qimeulty might stiil be adsusted by supposing the author 
of 1 Mace. to have been mistaken in regard to the date 
In ln? It ts far more Ikelv, however, that what we 
have here (2°. a¢-gal is a tree reprodzction of the substance 
ot the proclaniauion, añer the manner customary through- 
out this book in Incorporating odicral documents (see 
next section) The dimculty with the statement in ligo 
is thus most probabiv to be charged to the authors 
own inaccuracy, which ts of a kind that is very easy of 
explanation, under the circumstances. There is, there- 
fore. no Safficient reason for regarding liss-a@ as a 
later interpolation.’ Notice also the fact that this pass- 
age formed a part of the Hebrew 1 Macc. ; see especially 
mop J. (adove, § 3h 

(co) The section 151s-24, which narrates the return of 
the above-mentioned embassy, and contains the letter 
sent by the Romnins in the vear 130 RC, to Polemy 
Physkon and Simeon, has also been suspected of being 
an interpolation see Wellh., sf. ; Willrich, Jagex a. 
Grieken, 62 F.V. 

1 Jt was the easier for him to omit the account of the Roman 
embassy bere. inasmoch as he manages to inereduce the most 
imposing feature of i: later, on a Similar occaswn (see below, oh 

2 See the pote in Grimm, Cem.. at the end of chap 14; 
Destinoa, V F: Wellh. oa osc. 22 S., n> Wibi, Jars a. 
Greevtes, RO | A 

3 See, ez., Eat tgs a. ET lips. é 

4 Another alternat:ve w to regard >. go as the interpol- 
ation of some scribe. | D 

> The diffeulies which some have found in the form of the 
documeat (e.¢.. Wellh. ^ch are due in part to the translation 
and tramsonption, as well as ro the fact that the whole is freely 
repeodaced. lar. 25 the original reading was ` We hereby pro- 
claim’ (see § 3l In m4r the word ön i certainly sevcoadary, 
amd the resal: of s=ibal areenassa 
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It is generally assumed that this alleged Roman edict ts 
identical with that given in Jos. Anz. xiv. 85 (in the time of Hyr- 
canus FE), the resemblances being too striking to be accidental. 
See the very extensive literature of the subject, in Schtirer, 
119 f 279/-; ET 11, pp. A 378./- It has been proved 
by N ominsen (‘Der Senatsbeschluss bei Josephus Ant. xiv. SF i 
Hermes, 9(1875] pp. 281-291) that the document in Jos. really 
belongs, at least in part, to the time of Hyrcanus IL?! But 
Mommsen also argued at length (¢.c.) and for weighty reasons, 
that the edict in 1 Macc. 151s not identical with that in Jos. 
His arguments have failed to convince most scholars, because 
of the still unexplained fact that ‘ Numenius, son of Antiochus’ 
and the ‘golden shield of a thousand pounds weight’ appear in 
both documents. The explanation of this latter fact, however, is 
certainly this : Josephus, ‘i the reasons given already (above, a) 
omitted the portion of 1 Macc. containing the mention of 
Numenius md the golden shield, but took occasion to introduce 
this important name, and the most interesting details, at the 
next opportunity. The two documents were thus originally quite 
distinct. ‘The fact must also be emphasised that the passage 
15 15-24 bears striking evidence of having been written very soon 
after the time when these events occurred. The ‘consul Lucius’ 
(Aevxios Uraros) of v. 16 can be no other (Ritschl, RAein. 
Museum, vol. 28, 1873; Mommsen, c.) than L. Calpurnius Piso, 
who was Roman consul in 139. Fhe edict was sent fo Demetrius 
(Anunrpiw ro Baordet), which shows that the Romans wrote —as 
must in fact have been the case— before hearing of the captivity 
of Demetrius and the accession of Antiochus Sidétes. This 
again is striking evidence that we have here the account of a 
contemporary (so Grimm, Cowt.); so also is the manner in 
which this narrative is inserted in the midst of events of the 
reign of Sidétes, in spite of v. 22, and the way in which the 
story of the military operations at Dor is interrupted. An 
interpolator could not possibly have introduced it here E argued 
by Wellhausen, 4c.); on the contrary, the author of 1 Macc. 
must have written from his own recollection of the actual order 
of events. 


The historical accuracy of the whole account, as well 
as the fact that it formed a part of the original 1 Mace., 
would therefore seem to be beyond question, “That we 
have in this document the actual words of a Roman 
edict, however, may be strongly doubted. The only 
conclusion that can certainly be drawn is that the 
Romans, under I. C. Piso, accepted the present of 
the Jewish ambassadors, and returned an answer that 
was at least polite and was addressed to King 
Demetrius. 

(d) Still other of the incorporated documents have 
occasionally been suspected of being interpolations, the 
suspicion being probably due in all cases to a mistaken 
idea of the purpose and method of a_ historian 
of that day in reproducing letters, speeches of military 


leaders, and the like (see next section). 

In the case of the document 1025-45, for example, it has justly 
been observed (Wellh. of. cit. 218, n.3 cp Willrich, 70) that 
it cannot be regarded as a genuine letter of Demetrius. But 
we are certainly not therefore justified in concluding that it was 
not put in its present place by the careful and conscientious 
author of 1 Macc. On the contrary, it was probably composed 
by him on the basis of his knowledge of the attitude of Demetrius, 
of which it undoubtedly gives a fair idea, in the main. Whether 
any considerable portion of its contents may be regarded as 
reproducing actual utterances of the king, is quite another 
question. 

The great importance of 1 Mace. as a source for the 
history of the Jews is now generally acknowledged.* 

. s Besides being the only detailed accoun 
10. Historical |, . ee ee ean 

eats which we have of the events of the 
i greater part of this most important 
period, the book has proved itself worthy to hold the 
highest rank as trustworthy history. Fn the first place, 
all of the most important events are dated accord- 
ing to the Seleucid cra (reckoned from the spring of 
312 B.C. ; sce Schiirer, 133, ET 144), the accuracy of 
the dates given being in the main beyond all question. 
We thus have here for the first time a Jewish history 
with a satisfactory chronology. The same verdict of 
trustworthiness must be accorded to the book as a 
whole. Both in the account which it gives of the 
general course of events, and in its narrative of details, 
it bears the unmistakable stamp of truth. In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs (§§ 4, 5, 8) we have maintained 
the view that the author of 1 Macc. records in this 


_1 See his concluding words, 291; and the comments in Will- 
rich, 71. 


_2 For the earlier discussions of this question, especially in the 
eighteenth century, see Grimm, Cov. p. xxxiv _ 
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book events of his own lifetime, which he had had ex- 
ceptional opportunities of observing. There are, in fact, 
many indications of this apart from those already 
nientioned.! Ior example, the details given in 639 /., 
733 ete., and especially in 819 (the ‘long journey’ of 
the ambassadors to Rome), 934 43 (where ‘on the 
Sabbath day’ has no significance at all for the nar- 
rative), were plainly recorded by a contemporary of 
these events. In all parts of the book, the narrative 
has this same vivid and circumstantial character, the 
details being frequently such as one who had not 
witnessed the events, or who wrote a considerable time 
after their occurrence, could have had no reason for 
adding. It is plain that the author was exccllently well 
informed as to the progress of aftairs in general, the 
character and movements of the chief actors in these 
scenes (see above, § 4), and even as to minor circum- 
stances of time, place, and manner. It is to be added 
that he shows himself a true historian both in the chotce 
of his material and in the manner of using it. In the 
choice of material, especially, his pre-eminence appears, 
It cannot be said of him that he purposely distorts 
facts, or invents them. It js true that he was a warm 
adherent of the Elasmonaan house, and probably a 
personal friend of its leaders, as well as a sincere 
patriot; but his history is not written in a partisan 
spirit.2 No one will blame him for passing over in 
silence the shameful conduct of the high priests Jason 
and Menelaus, or for making only brief mention of the 
defeats suffered by the Jews. ‘To turn such defeats into 
victories, as is done, for example, in 2 Mace. 139-24 (con- 
trast 1 Mace. 628-63), would never have occurred to him. 
His statements cannot always be believed, it is truc; 
they must occasionally be pronounced mistaken, or 
inaccurate, specially when he has occasion to touch 
upon the geography or political conditions of forcign 
countries (e.g., lı 81-16 1416, ete.), he exhibits a naive 
ignorance which is all the more noticeable because ot 
the very exact knowledge of Palestine which he every- 
where displays. That his numerical estimates (size of 
armies, number of the slain, ete.) are often exaggerated, 
is a matter of course. Such statements were generally 
the merest guesses, in the early histories. Regarding 
the incorporated documents the case is somewhat 
similar. ‘They are not to be taken too seriously. “Phere 
was no thought of ‘authenticity’ here, any more than 
in the matter of recording the speeches made by 
Mattathias to his sons, or by Judas on the held of battle. 
The composition, or at least the free reproduction, of 
such speeches and documents belonged to the task of the 
historian, In general it may be said of those in 1 Mace, 
that they may be used only with the greatest caution ; 
though it is probable that in the most of them veritable 
documents are reproduced, in substance if not in form. 
On the whole, the book must be pronounced a work cf 
the highest value, comparing favourably, in point of 
trustworthiness, with the best Greek and Roman 
histories. 

i. Hebrew text of 1 Macc.—Vhe original Hebrew text 
of 1 Mace. seems to have disappeared at a very early 
date. There is no evidence of its use by any carly 
writer, not even by Josephus. Nor is there any 
sure testimony to its existence after the time when 

the Greek translation was made (re- 
DE aus garding the equivocal words of Origen 
SreIOR ES» aise Jerome, see above, §$ 1, 3). What 
is more important, there is no evidence of correction from 
the Hebrew, either in the Greek or in any other of the 
versions (all of which were made from the Greck). On 
the contrary, our Greck version is plainly seen to be 
the result of a single translation from a Hebrew MS 
which was not free from faults. It hardly seems pro- 
bable that the Hebrew 1 Mace. can have been widely 


1 See above, esp. §§ 47, col. 2859 / CRE 
2 See the excellent characterisation of his work in this respect, 


in Schlatter, Jason von Kyrene, 55» 
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circulated at any time; there was certainly never any 
tendeney among the Palestinian Jews to include it in 
the collection of ‘saered writings.’ [See further, iv. 
below, on later Hebrew writings. ] 

ii. Translations of 1 Macc. (a) Greek. —Fortunately, 
the Greek translation is an exeellent piece of work of its 
kind. It aims first of all at giving a elosely literal render- 
ing of the Hebrew; but the translator has ehosen his 
words so well, and interpreted so elearly, that the result 
makes very pleasant reading. Most manuscripts of the 
LNX, including the three nneials N, A, and V, contain 
the book. B, on the other hand, eontains none of the 
books of Maceabees. ‘The MSS show no great variation 
among themselves ; in general, the text represented by N 
and V (which resemble one another closely) seems to 
be the oldest and best.) Many passages furnish 
evidenee of the fact that all our texts and versions of 
the book come from a single Greek MS whose text had 
suffered corruption. 

Thus, in 39 xal gvvýyayev aroààvuévovs, which makes no good 
sense here, is plainly a doublet of the following xal gvvýyayev 
“AroAAwnios : the blunder being found inall MSS and versions. 
In95 EAaga or AAaga should probably he ’Aéaga (A for 
A); cp 740. Similarly in 92 MatgadAw@ or Meggaàwð should 
be Megadwé@ (Wellh. //G4) 266, n.) In all these cases, our 
wilnesses agree in giving the corrupt form. In like manner, all 
show the same evidence of a confused text, with some words 


accidentally omitted, or repeated, in 914 32-35 43. There are 
many other examples. 


It is especially to be notieed that in the most of these 
cases Josephus also contains the corrupt reading. 

(6) Latim.—There are two Latin versions of 1 Macc. ; 
the one represented by the Vulgate, and the other (ex- 
tending as far as the end of chap. 13) contained in a 
single MS (Sangermanensis).” 

The Vulgate version is in the main a faithful render- 
ing of the Greek; the Sangermanensis version is the 
result of a recension designed to conform to the Greek 
as elosely as possible (cp the two Latin versions of 
2 Macc. ). 

(c) Syriac. —There are likewise two Syriac recensions 
of the book. 


The common version printed in the Parts Polyglot, vol. ix., 
the Loudon Polyglot vol. iv. (variant readings in vol. vi.), and 
Lagarde’s Apocrypha Syriace (1861); and another (extending as 
far as 1425)3 found in the cod. Ambrosianus of the Peshitta 
(publ. by Ceriani, 1876-1883). Trendelenburg (in Eichhorn’s Re- 
pertoriuim ,15[1784] pp. 587.)proved conclusively that the common 
version ts a Lranslation from the Greek. It is careful, and very 
old. Its readings correspond in general with those of codd. 
19, 64, 93 (H and P), generally recognised as ‘ Lucian’ MSS; 
and it must be regarded as forming with these a separate recen- 
sion. See especially G. Schmidt, Die beid. syr. Ucbers. des 
ersten Maccabdcrbuches, in ZAT? 171-47, 233-262 (1897). 
Schmidt concludes (234 7) that the version of the cod. Ambros. 
is the result of a revision of the older Syriac according to the 
common Greek text. 

These are the only important versions of the book. 
According to Dillmann,? the Ethiopic version of 1 and 
2 Mace. (not yet published) was made from the Latin 
Vulgate in the sixteenth or the seventeenth century. 

iil. Translations of 2 Macc.—What is said of the 
Greek MSS and the versions of 1 Maec. applies in 
general to 2 Macc. also; for the two are usually found 
together, and the history of their transmission seems 
to have been nearly always the same. Cod. N, how- 
ever, contains 1 Macc., but not 2 Mace. 

iv. Later works based on Macc.—Mention may also 
be made here of certain later versions of the Maceabzean 
history, for the most part based on the books of the 
Maccabees, but having little or no independent value. 

1. The Aramaic pove3x nbsp, Megillath Antiochus ; 


or *xninen 3a nda, Scroll of the Hasmoneans. 

See especially Gaster, The Scroll of the Hasmoneans 
(Transs. oth Internat. Congr. of Orientalists, London, 2 1-32), 
where the (Aramaic) text is printed, with a translation, and 
very full references to the literature are given.5 The Hebrew 


1 See also on the Syriac versions, and their affinities, below (c). 

2 Published in Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latina versiones 
antique, vol. ii., 1743. 

3 The text of the remainder, 14 26-16 24, is the common version. 

4 Libri VT Apocryphi /Ethiopice, 1894, preface. 

5 See also Schiirer, 1 123 (ET, i. 1165). 
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text (trans. from the Aramaic) is printed, e.g., in Jellinek, Bet 
ha-Midrash, 1 (1853), where also another form of the Aramaic 
lext is given (vol. vi., 1877). 

The book is a very brief Midrashic composition, not 
based direetly on 1 Mace., nor (apparently) on any 
other written source. It is evident from its internal 
character that it was written long after the Maeceabzean 
age. } 

2. The Jewish history of ‘Joseph ben Gorion’ 
(Josippus). This work (of about the roth cent. ?) eon- 
tains a history of the Jews from Adam down to the time 
of the destruction of the Temple by Titus. 

Wellhausen (Der arabische Josippus, Berl., 1897) concludes 
that its original extent was the same as that of the ‘ Arabic 
Book of Maccabees’ (see next paragraph), and that the name 
Ioh ben Gorion (by mistake for Flavius Josephus) was attached 
ater, after the additions from the Jewish War had been made. 
The chief sources of the book in its original form were 2 Macc. 
and a secondary (Latin) recension of the Jewish War of 
Josephus. The author, who seems to have written in Italy, 
sadly misuses his material, and adds a good deal of legendary 
matter of hisown. As history, the book is absolutely worthless. 
See, further, Wellh., 2c.3; and the literature in Schiirer, 1123 4 
(ET 1 1, p. 165). 

3. The so-called Arabic Maccabees, or Arabic 2 Macc., 
printed in the Paris Polyglot, vol. ix., and in the London 
Polyglot, vol. iv., with a Latin translation made by 
Gabriel Sionita. This work, which very elosely re- 
sembles the preceeding, contains a history of the Jews 
beginning with the story of Heliodorus (2 Mace.3), and 
continuing down to the end of the Hasmonzean house, 
in the time of Herod. <Aecording to Wellhausen 
(op. cit., 46 f.), this book, the Arabic Josippus, and 
the Hebrew Gorionides, are to be regarded as three 
separate recensions of the same work; the ‘Arabie 
Macc.’ representing its original extent, in which form it 
was truly a ‘ Book of the Maceabees,’ though of no 
historical valne. 

An English translation of the work as ‘5 Macc., 2 was given 
by Cotton in his Five Books of Maccabees, 1832; and a descrip- 
tion of it under this same title is given in Bissell, 638 7% In 
the Arabic text, from which alone the book is known to us, it 
bears the title ‘2 Macc.’ A note at the end of chap.16, mis- 
understood by Sionita, who repeats his mistake in the preface 
to the book, says: ‘Thus far the 2 Macc. of the Hebrews’ 
(which, in fact, does end at that point). After chap. 19, with 
which the end of 1 Macc. is reached, the remaining chaps., 
20-59, follow Josephus very closely. See the table in Bissell, 
Wellhausen, of. c7#.3; and Ginsburg’s article in Kitto’s Bibl. 
Cyclopedia. The book deserves more attention than it has 
received. 

{Among these later works we must probably include the in- 
complete fragments of a Hebrew version of 1 Macc. published 
by Chwolson, and more recently by Schweizer, from a Paris 
manuscript of the second half of the twelfth century. The 
fragments in question cover chaps. l-4 7 27-9 22 30 73 and 61-15. 
Schweizer, in a critical discussion of the text (see below, end of 
§ 12) comes to the conclusion that it is based upon the original 
Hebrew from which all other versions have sprung. His view 
is probably too optimistic. The text may certainly prove to be 
here and there of some value for a criticism of the readings of 
the versions, but its general importance is only secondary. The 
style is too simple and the vocabulary too easy to be ancient, 
and the work asa whole resembles the paraphrastic compositions 
above mentioned. } 

i. Commentaries.—J. D. Michaelis, Vebersetz. der 1 Mace. 
mit Anmerkn., 1778; Grimm, Das erste Buch der Mace. 

R (Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand. zu den 
12. Literature. Apokr., 3te Lieferung), 1853; Keil, Com- 
mentar über die (i. und it.) Büch. d. Makk., 
1875; Rawlinson (1 and 2 Macc.) in Wace, Afocr., ti. (1888); 
Fairweather and Black, First Bk. of Macc. (Cambr. Bible for 
Schools), 1897. Bissell’s Afocr., 1880, contains a translation of 
1-3 Macc. with comm.; Zickler’s ‘Die Apokryphen des AT’ 
(AGA), 1891, the same, with the addition of a portion of 4 Macc. 
(see below, col. 2886, § a The comm. of Grimm, though 
partly out of date, is by far the best work of the kind that we 
have. Bissell’s work 1s largely a translation of this. The 
comms. of Rawlinson and Zéckler are very unsatisfactory. In 
Kautzsch, Apokr. u. Pseudepigr., 1 and 3 Macc. are treated by 
the general editor. : 

ii. Critical Investigations.—Ewald, Gesch.(8) iv., 1864, pp- 
603 f; Rosenthal, Das erste Makkabierbuch, 1867; Noldeke, 
Die AT Lit., 1868; Schnedermann, ‘ Ueber das Judenthum der 
beiden ersten Makkabäerbúcher’ (ZA JV, 1884, pp. 88-100); 
Niese, Avitrk d. beiden Makkabierbticher, 1900; and the text- 





1 Gaster tries to make a very early date seem probable. 

2 This title, ‘5 Macc., is also borne by a Syriac version of 
Josephus, Bell. Jud., vi., found in the cod. Ambrosianus of the 
Peshitta (ed. Ceriani). See Schirer, 175. 
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books of OT Introduction which contain the Apocrypha (most 
recently, Strack, König, Cornill). See also Geiger, Urschrt/t, 
1857, pp. 200-230 (1 and 2 Macc.); Curtiss, The Name 
Meachabee, 1876; Schitrer, G/V 126-33 (ET136 4) 2579-584 
(ET 53-13); Wellhausen, Z/G) 256 4; Willrich, Juden u. 
Griechen, 1895; Bloch, Die Quellen des Josephus, 1879; Des- 
tinon, Dre Quellen des Josephus, 1882; Willrich, Judaica, 1900. 
A. Schweizer, Untersuchungen über d. Reste e. helr. Textes 
vou I. Makkabderbuch (Berlin, 1901). 

iil. Modern Translations.—Hebrew translation in Fraenkel, 
Kethubim acharonim, sive Hagiographa posteriora, Leipsic, 
1830. English translations of 1-4 Macc. in Cotton, Five Books 
of the Maccabees, 1832; Bagster’s Apocrypha, Greek and 
English, 1882; Churton’s Uncanon. and Apocr. Scriptures, 
1884; Dyserinck, De apocriefe boeken des ouden verbonds, 1874, 
contains r-3 Macc.; so also Reuss, La Bible, vol. vii., 1879, and 
Das alte Testament, vol. vii, 1894. The best German trans. 
is that of Kautzsch in his Afoc. u. Pseudepigr., 1898. 

Other literature, especially the older critical and exegetical 
works, in Grimm, p. xxxiv /. 3 Schiirer, 2584 (ET ii. 3 12). 

Cr Col: 


SECOND MACCABEES 


The book known as ‘2 Maccabees’! is a history of 
the Hasmonzean uprising, differing widely from 1 Macc. 
both in its general character and in its 
contents. The events with which it deals 
are all included in a period of hardly more than fifteen 
years, from a time shortly before the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (175 B.C.) down to the year 161. 
It is thus in the main parallel to 1 Macc. 1-7. Prefixed 
to the history is an interesting supplement (11-218), 
consisting of two letters purporting to have been sent by 
the Jews of Palestine to the Jews of Egypt. As these 
letters are quite distinct from the main body of the 
book, and are plainly not the work of its author, they 
will be discussed separately (§ 7). 

The contents of the history proper, which begins at 
219, are as follows :— 

Author’s preface, announcing the subject of his work, the 
source from which he obtained his material, and the character 
and aim of his own labours (219-32). Story of Heliodorus, 
whose attempt to plunder the temple at Jerusalem was miracu- 
lously thwarted (chap. 3). Account of the intrigues by which 
the high-priesthood changed hands, especially the misdeeds of 
Simon, overseer of the temple, and the renegade high-priests 
Jason and Menelaus (chap. 4). The calamities that came upon 
Jerusalem in 170. Jason captures the city and butchers many 
of the inhabitants. Antiochus, returning from Egypt, makes a 
great slaughter in Jerusalem, and plunders the temple (chap. 5). 
Judas and his brethren flee to the mountains (5 27). The perse- 
cution of the Jews begun in 168. Story of the martyrdom of 
Eleazar, and of the seven youths with their mother (chaps. 6“). 

The remainder of the book (chaps. 8-15) is taken up with the 
history of the wars waged by Judas Maccabzus. The corre- 
spondences with 1 Macc. (often of only a very general character) 
are the following :—chap. 8=1 Macc. 31-427; 9=1 Macc. 6 
1-16; 10 1-8=1 Macc. 4 36-59; 1014-38=1 Macc. 5; 11=1 Macc. 4 
26-3532 12 10-45=1 Macc. 524-68; 13=1 Macc. 617-63; 14 f= 
1 Macc. 7. The book closes with the death of the hated Syrian 
leader, Nicanor, in the battle of Beth-horon, 161 B.c. Epilogue 
of the author (15 37-39). 

According to the author’s own statement (223 7), 
2 Macc. is merely an epitome of a larger work, consist- 
ing of ‘five books,” composed by one 
Jason of Cyrene. Beyond this statement 
nothing is known concerning this Jason or his work. 
His name is not mentioned elsewhere, and we possess 
no further evidence of the use of his history by other 
writers. The words of the epitomist plainly imply that 
his own labours consisted solely in abridging and 
popularising the work of Jason, upon which he relied 
for all the facts narrated. As the book itself contains 
no evidence to the contrary, it is only necessary to ask 
what were the sources used by the older writer in com- 
piling his history. 

It is evident, first, that ‘Jason’ was not acquainted 
with r Macc.? This fact appears both from the frequent 


1. Contents. 


2. Sources. 


1 It is first cited under this name by Eus., Pref. evang.,8 9. 
The title ‘2 Macc.’ appears also in some of the oldest lists of OT 
books (see APOCRYPHA ; also col. 2881, § 7; col. 2886, § 8). 

he account of this expedition is confused in 2 Macc. with 
that of the similar expedition described in chap. 13. Cp especi- 
ally 11 3x with : Macc. 6 59, and see below, § 2. 

3 Some, indeed, have even found in the book a concealed 
polemic against r Macc. So especially Geiger, Urschr. 228; 
Kosters, 74.712 491-558. The evidence of this, however, is 
quite insufficient. as also below, § 6, first note. 
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and very noticeable disagreement with that book, in 
order of events, chronology, and statements of fact ; 
and also from the absence of considerable interesting 
and important material contained in 1 Macc., which 
could hardly have been thus omitted altogether in a 
work of this character, if it had been known to its 
author. For the same reasons, the supposition of a 
common written source (or sources) is to be rejected. 
There is, in fact, no passage common to the two books 
where the hypothesis of a single document underlying 
both accounts seems probable. Moreover, from the 
character of the narrative of 2 Macc., most modern 
scholars have concluded that the sources at Jason's dis- 
posal were mainly oral.! ‘The account he gives is fre- 
quently confused and even self-contradictory, though 
often bearing the marks that point to an eye-witness. 

The first expedition of Lysias into Judæa, 165 B.C., is repre- 
sented in 2 Macc. as having occurred after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The substantial identity of the account in chap. 11 
with that given in 1 Macc, 426-35 is beyond question; yet 
there is introduced into it an important feature belonging to the 
later expedition of Lysias in 163 B.c.—viz., the concession of 
religious freedom to the Jews. The story of this second expedi- 
tion (cp 1 Macc. 617-63) is then told in chap. 13, where the 
incident of the royal concessions is again narrated, with a refer- 
ence (v. 22) to the former account. There can be no question 
that 1 Macc. gives the true history and chronology of these 
expeditions; the way in which they are confused in 2 Macc. 
is then hest explained by supposing that Jason relied for his 
facts on the imperfect recollection of a number of men, not 
having written records at his disposal. 

There are many other indications pointing in the 
same direction. 

The important campaigns conducted by Judas in the years 
164 and 163, described in 1 Macc. 5, are introduced in 2 Macc. 
in two places, 10 14-38 and 12 r0o-45. In both places the account 
is confused and fragmentary, in marked contrast to the narra- 
tive of r Macc., which connects all the successive events of these 
campaigns in an orderly scheme whose general accuracy cannot 
be doubted. As in the case of the two campaigns of Lysias, 
so also here, events are narrated out of their proper place and 
order in Jason’s work. The most striking example of this ts 
found in the statements regarding the Syrian leader Timotheus. 
In 10 37, at the close of the former of the two passages mentioned, 
his death is narrated ; yet he appears again repeatedly in the 
similar campaigns described in chap.12. It is to be observed, 
on the other hand, that the narrative in hoth passages contains 
such vivid touches—especial]ly in the narration of unimportant 
incidents—as suggest the recollection of eye-witnesses. See for 
example 1037 1235. Neither here nor elsewhere in the hook 
does it seem likely that the author is reproducing various written 
sources. 

In short, the character of the history of which 2 Macc. 
is the abridgment can best be explained by supposing 
that its author was a contemporary of men who had 
taken part in the Maccabaean struggle; that he was 
obliged to depend mainly on oral accounts ; that he did 
not receive his information directly from those who had 
themselves taken part in these events, but only after it 
had passed through other hands; and that he was 
often unequal to the task of criticising and arranging 
the material thus obtained. As for the ‘letters’ tran- 
scribed in 919-27 1116-38, it is plain that they were 
manufactured entire. 

The question to what extent the work before us is to 
be regarded as that of the epitomist is one of consider- 
able difficulty. It seems probable, on the whole, that the 
method generally pursued by him in abridging the work 
of Jason was to omit large portions entire, and to write 
out others with little or no alteration. (See especially 
Grimm, 16 Æ; Willrich, Juden u. Griechen, 66.) 

The narratives actually preserved seem to be given in their 
original wording, rather than in a free abbreviation ; not even 
in 13 22-26 is it necessary to see an exception to this rule. It is 
not unlikely that even such passages as 6 12-17 12444, which 
might seem to belong to the writer of the preface 219 J., are to 
be regarded as the words of the older writer. 

From what has just been said concerning the sources 
at Jason’s disposal, and the way in which he used them, 
it is plain that 2 Macc. cannot take a high 
rank as trustworthy history. Moreover, 
any careful examination of the book leads 


to a decidedly unfavourable estimate of it in this 


1 So Grimm, Schiirer, Zéckler, Willrich, Cornill, and others. 
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regard. In the large part that runs parallel to 
1 Macc., comparison affords an excellent basis for 
judgment as to the relative value of the two accounts. 
In the cases where they disagree in statements of fact, 
it is generally beyond question that the representation 
in 2 Macc. is incorrect. The order of events in 
2 Macc., also, even in places where it might seem 
quite plausible if we had no means of testing it from 
without, is often shown by the clear and consistent 
account of 1 Macc. to be in reality sadly confused.! 
The careful chronology of the first book, moreover, 
has no parallel in the second. Events are indeed 
occasionally dated according to the Seleucid era, and on 
the whole correctly ; but the distorted order of events 
in the narrative has made even the correct dates mis- 
leading (see Comms. on 1133 and 1414), so that many 
have been led to assume a peculiar way of reckoning 
the Seleucid era for the chronology of this book.” In 
131 {1 Macc. 620) the date given is certainly incorrect. 

The contrast in selection and treatment of material 
caused by the difference of atm in the two books is also 
strongly marked. ‘The aim of the writer of 1 Macc. is 
simply that of a historian; the epitomist of Jason, on 
the other hand, had in view primarily the edification and 
entertainment of his fellow-countrymen. So he himself 
informs us (225-29; cp 6127, ete.), and the faet is 
abundantly illustrated in the book. It may be partly 
due to this parenctic aim of the epitomist that certain 
incidents of minor importance receive so much space, 
and are so overdrawn; the fact must be emphasised, 
however, that most of the exaggeration of statement 
and description which is so prominent a feature of 
2 Macc. was probably due to the older work. It is 
plain that Jason was a zealous Jew, and that his book 
was intended chiefly for his Jewish brethren. It would 
seem that to him, as to the epitomist, the probability of 
a story was a matter of little importance, provided it 
were interesting and patriotic (see Willrich, 64 £). 
Examples are plentiful. 

Thus, the long description of the tortures and death of the 
martyrs, chap. 6 4, is quite incredible from beginning to end. 
The account of the death of the patriot Razis (14 37-46) is in the 
same vein ; 50, too, is the story of the end of King Antiochus 
(chap. 9), who, hefore his death, offers to become a Jew (v. 17). 
See also such exaggerations as 1216 1312. That the many 
numerical estimates contained in the book should show the same 
tendency to overstatement is certainly not surprising. For ex- 
amples, see especially $2430 10233r 12232528. [See also 
Ontas, §§ 7,4 10 12.] 

As has already been shown, it is not only in such minor 
matters that the book is untrustworthy. See the incorrect 
statements (already referred to in § 2) regarding Lysias and his 
expeditions ; the misleading accounts of the campaigns of Judas 
in chaps. 10 and 12; the narration of the death of Timotheus in 
the year 164 (chap. 10), although he is made to play an important 
part in subsequent events (chap. 12). The statement regarding 
Philip in 9 29 is flatly contradicted in 13 23, the matter in ques- 
tion being one of considerable importance, such as only a his- 
torian who was neither well-informed nor careful could thus deal 
with. In ll22/ we have a (spurious) letter written by 
Antiochus Eupator, the successor of Epiphanes, giving the officer 
Lysias mstructions concerning his first campaign in Judæa (cp also 
10 rr). We know from 1 Macc. (428 7%), however, that this 
same expedition of Lysias was ended the year before the death 
of Epiphanes. In 103 it is stated that the rededication of the 
temple took place źwo years after its profanation ; it is plain, on 
the contrary, from x Macc. 4 52-54 (cp 1 54) that the length of the 
interval was three years (168-165 B.c.). In 1531 35 it is plainly 
assumed that the Acra was in the possession of the Jews at the 
time of the death of Nicanor. In reality, it was occupied by 
the Syrians until the time of Simon. 

The passage 13 15-23 affords a striking example of perversion 
of the truth for the sake of glorifying the Jews. The successive 
defeats experienced hy Judas and his allies in 163, as a result 
of which they were reduced to dire extremities (1 Macc. 6 47-54), 


appear in 2 Macc. as a succession of brilliant and decisive 
victories for the Jews. 

Still another feature of the hook, not calculated to increase 
confidence in its trustworthiness, is the prominent place given to 
miracles. See 324 7% 33 51-4 10297 118 1222 (cp 1527), 
1512-16. How far this feature may be due to the epitomist, 
rather than to Jason, is a legitimate question. It seems most 
probahle, however, from what we know both of the taste and 
of the aim of Jason, and of the method of the epitomist, that all 








1 See the examples given ahove, § 2. 
2 See Schiirer, GIV I 32; ET 145 
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these miracles and ‘apparitions’ formed a part of the older 
work. 


When alt has been said regarding the unhistorical and 
untrustworthy character of the book, the fact remains that 
its value as history is by no means inconsiderable. From 
the character of the sources used by Jason (§ 2) it is evident 
that he must have preserved some valuable material. 
The fact that the book, although written quite inde- 
pendently of 1 Macc., agrees with it in a great many 
points is to be ntentioned in its favour. In still other 
points its statements are confirmed by those of Josephus 
(Grimm, 13), and from other sources (Rawlinson, 
541 n.) In many parts of the history concerning 
which we are already well informed, 2 Macc. adds 
interesting details, the correctness of which there is no 
reason to doubt. If used with great caution, it thus 
furnishes a weleome supplement to our other sources of 
information. ‘There is hardly a chapter in the book 
that does not yield something that can be utilised. It 
is probable that too much confidence has been placed 
in chaps.3 7 by commentators and historians. The 
temptation to this is very strong, inasmuch as our 
information regarding the period just preceding the 
Maccabzean wars is almost entirely limited to the 
statements of this book. There is really no ground 
whatever {apart from this very lack of the means of 
correcting the statements of the writer) for supposing 
that the book is more trustworthy here than elsewhere. 3 
It is, on the contrary, only with the greatest reserve 
that this portion may be used at all. 

That our 2 Macc. was written in Greek is beyond 


question. The words of Jerome, ‘The second book of 

a eee Maceabees is Greek, which can be shown 

Y even linguistically,’ * must be echoed by 
character. 


all who read the book. Hebraisms are 
almost entirely wanting,® and there is no other sign 
that the book is a translation, but every kind of evidence 
to the contrary. It follows, in view of what has been 
said regarding the method of the epitomist (§ 2), that 
the work of Jason of Cyrene must also have been written 
in Greek, as would, indeed, have seemed probable on 
other grounds. ‘The language of 2 Macc. is, in general, 
similar to that found in the best Greek writers of the 
last centuries B.C., and the beginning of the Christian 
era, this remark applying as well to the passages cer- 
tainly composed by the epitomist (219-32 1537-39) as to 
the main body of the book. ‘The vocabulary is exten- 
sive ; ma Neyédueva and words or phrases employed in 
an unusual way are frequently met with; see Grimm, 
7, and the list (compiled by Westcott) in Rawlinson, 
540. The style is generally easy and flowing, idio- 
matic, and well-balanced. Both in the construction 
of periods and in the use of the favourite rhetorical 
devices of the Alexandrine writers, a considerable degree 
of skill is shown. On the other hand, the most common 
faults of this school of writers, an overloaded and arti- 
ficial style, and an ill-judged striving after rhetorical 
effect, are not absent. On the whole, the book occupies, 
in point of language and style, a position between 
3 Macc. and 4 Macc. ; not attaining the high level of 
the latter, though far superior to the former. An un- 
pleasant peculiarity, which appears in all parts of the 
history, is the use of abusive epithets or phrases when 
enemies of the Jews, or others of whom the writer dis- 
approves, are mentioned. See 834153. Asa narrator, 

1 It is hardly permissible, however, to draw this conclusion 
from the words tas . . . émeavetas in 2 21. , 

2 Yet the disagreement of Jos. with 2 Macc. is even more 
noticeable than the agreement. See Willrich, 83 2. ’ 

3 Grimm’s statement (16) is quite unjustified: * Doch scheint 
die fiir den Abschnitt Cap. 3 r- 11 beniitzte Quelle viel lauterer 
geflossen zu sein als diejenigen, die fiir die späteren Abschnitte 
zu Gehote standen.’ 7 

4 [Machahzorum liber] secundus Graecus est, quod ex ipsa 
quoque ppáge: probari potest (Prologus Galeatus). 

5 Most of the examples cited by Grimin, 6, can hardly be 
called true Hebraisms. 


6 The harsh estimate of the style of 2 Macc. in Rawlinson, 
540, is much exaggerated. 
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the writer displays no remarkable gifts. He is fond of 
exaggerating details, of painting scenes at undue length 
(see, ¢.g., 815-22), and of introducing his own reflections, 
not content with simple statements of fact. The way 
in which the tortures of the martyrs are depicted at 
length, in chaps. 6 f., is an especially unpleasant feature 
of the book to modern readers. There is occasionally 
a lack of connection between the parts of the narrative, 
and an appearance of awkwardness of composition, due 
in part no doubt to the omission of considerable portions 
of the original work. The arrangement of the material 
is purely chronological (the passage 101-8 seems, it is 
true, to have been intentionally removed from its proper 
place ; cp v. of.) and in our epitome, at least, there is no 
formal indication of successive divisions, except at 109? 

The aim of the book to edify and instruct the Greek- 
speaking Jews—an aim which seems to have characterised 
Jason’s work as well as this epitome—has 
received mention already (§ 3). The 
writer wished to strengthen the faith of 
his fellows; to glorify the Jews, as the 
chosen people under God’s especial protection, and the 
temple at Jerusalem, as the holiest of all places ; to show 
how unfaithfulness to the national religion brought sure 
destruction (413-17 1239-42), and how through Judas 
Maccabeeus, the leader of the faithful of the people and 
the instrument of God's providence, the deliverance of 
the nation was wrought. In all parts of the book this 
didactic purpose appears prominently in one form or 
another. ‘The attitude of the writer is, in general, not 
that of a historian, but rather (and professedly) that of 
a religious teacher; see especially 31% 415-17 517-20 
612-17 95 f. 1243-45 137 f- 157-10. The most interest- 
ing feature of the religious teaching of the book is its 
expression of faith in the resurrection of the dead (cp 
FESCHATOLOGY, § 69); see especially 1243-45, and cp 
79111436 1446. In no other of the few passages in 
pre-Christian Jewish literature in which this belief 
appears is it so clearly and emphatically expressed. 
Some have thought to find in 2 Macc. a Pharisee party 
document (Bertholdt, Fiz/. 1813, p. 1069; Geiger, 
Urschr., 219 J)? arguing especially from 146, 
where Judas is represented as the leader of the 
Assideans, but also from the religious tone of the book, 
and from the ungentle way in which the priests are 
handled (contrast 1 Macc.). It is beyond question that 
all the sympathies of the writer, both in religious and 
in political matters, must have been with the Pharisees ; 
but we are hardly justified in going beyond this general 
conclusion. There is no evidence of any polemic 
against the Sadducees (such as Bertholdt saw in 1243 /.); 
and the book, whatever else may be said of it, is cer- 
tainly not a party document. 

One chief aim of the writer, beyond doubt, was to 
bring about a more perfect unity of the Jews by 
strengthening, especially among the Jews of Egypt, the 
feeling of national pride and of enthusiasm for the 
orthodox religion and worship ; in this way and in other 
ways he sought to keep them in close connection with 
their brethren of Palestine.? This purpose explains in 
the most satisfactory way the prefixing of the two letters 
to the book (see below, § 7). It also accounts for 
another external peculiarity of 2 Macc. Many scholars 
since Ewald (GV/ 4606, n.) have remarked the promin- 
ence given in the plan of the book not only to the feast 
celebrating the death of Nicanor, with the institution of 
which the whole history comes to an end, but also to 
the feast of the rededication of the temple, the descrip- 








5. Religious 
_ character 
and aim. 


, | Any separation of the book into five divisions ‘correspond- 
ing to the five books of Jason of Cyrene’ (Zéckler, go) must 
be purely arbitrary. 

2 Cp also Wellh., PA. u. Sadd., 82. 

3 It may be remarked that there is no conclusive evidence that 
this aim was shared by Jason. It is perhaps most likely that in 
all the manifestations of it which are so noticeahte in 2 Macc., 
the hand of the epitomist is to be recognised ; and that this is to 
be regarded as his one important contribution to the book. 
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tion of which closes the first half of the book, the 
passage 101-8 apparently being removed for this purpose 
from its proper place. The account of the institution 
of the Nicanor feast would have been a most natural 
point for Jason to bring his book to a close at, in any case. 
This would have been just the kind of ending best suited 
to his general purpose; cp the ending of 3 Macc. (719 f), 
of Esther, andofJudith( Lat. Vulg.). ‘Theauthor’saim not 
being that of a historian, there was no need for him to go 
on and narrate the death of Judas ; his purpose was fully 
accomplished without that. The transposition of 101-8, 
however, is probably to be attributed to theepitomist, who 
saw how the plan of the book could thus be made sub- 
servient to his more definite aim, increased significance 
being thereby given both to the Nicanor feast and to 
the feast of the Dedication. ‘These were ¢he two Alac- 
cabe@an feasts, by the observance of which the Jews of 
the Diaspora could share, as in no other outward way, 
in the national glory of that struggle.) Further evidence 
of this same purpose may very likely be found in the 
manner in which the writer takes every opportunity to 
magnify the temple at Jerusalem ; see, for example, 219 
312 515 1413 31 1418, also 32 f. 517-20 1323 1532, etc. 
Thus to dwell upon the indisputable fact that the true 
centre of Judaism was at Jerusalem, was to emphasize 
the national unity, and the ground of it. ‘That the 
purpose of the writer was to impress upon the Egyptian 
Jews the duty of worshipping at Jerusalem, or to dis- 
parage the worship at the temple of Leontopolis (Raw- 
linson, 544; Willrich, 66), there seems to be no 
sufficient reason to suppose. 
There is good ground for believing that the epitomist 
lived and wrote in Alexandria. His mastery of the best 
e Author Greek language and style of the time, and 
and Date. the evidence he gives of a thorough 
familiarity with the Greek rhetorical 
schools, would not, indeed, of themselves be sufficient to 
establish the conclusion. Such training, more or less 
thorough, was to be had in all parts of the ‘ Hellen- 
istic’ world. The presence of the letters addressed to the 
Jews of Egypt at the beginning of this book, however, 
combined with the fact that all the earliest allusions to 
2 Macc. (see § 8) come directly or indirectly from 
Alexandria, must be regarded as very strong evidence. 
Regarding the date of the epitome, no very definite 
conclusion can be reached. It is, of course, not legiti- 
mate to argue from 1537, ‘the city from that time on- 
wards being in the hands of the Hebrews,’ that the abridg- 
ment was completed before 133 (when Jerusalem was 
taken by Antiochus Sidétes) ; for these words are a mere 
flourish, designed to give the book a proper close. It 
is to be observed that in 1536 there is a reference to the 
book of Esther, which was written probably not carlier 
than 3130 B.C. (so Cornill, Kautzsch, Wellh. //G@, 
3027.). It follows that even the work of Jason (to 
which this verse certainly belonged) must have been 
written later than this. This conclusion, it may be 
added, is confirmed by the internal evidence of the 
book; the author appearing everywhere as one who 
was at some distance, both in place and time, from 
the events he describes. On the other hand, our 
2 Macc. was known both to Philo and to the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (see § 8), though unknown 
to Josephus. It seems therefore most probable, on 
the whole, that the epitomist put forth his work near 
the close of the last century B.C. The date of Jason's 
history, which seems to have been completely superseded 
by the epitome, may be conjecturally placed about a 
century earlier. 


1 The feast of the Dedication was the more important of the 
two, and we have in the letters prefixed to 2 Macc. direct 
evidence that it was at least thought of as a bond of unity be- 
tween the Jews of Palestine and those of Egypt. The emphas- 
ising of this feast, however, was only a single feature (though a 
very prominent one) of the writer’s general plan, and it is a dis; 
torted view of 2 Macc. that pronounces it ‘ein Chanukabrief 
(Willrich, 67). 
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It is due to the fact of Jason's distance from the scene 


of the events he describes, as well as to his parenetie | 
aim, that he shows so little interest in the family to | 


which Judas belonged, and in its subsequent history. 
In 527, which contains apparently his whole account of 
the uprising at Modein, nothing is said of the brothers 
of Judas, and they are nowhere given any special 
prominence ; though there is no evidence of a wish to 
disparage them.! Mattathias is nowhere mentioned. 
The fact is, the fortunes of the Hasmonzean house were 
not in any way connected with the purpose of Jason's 
book, or with his own interests. The case of the writer 
of 1 Macc. affords a striking contrast in this respect, 
for he not only lived in Palestine, but also seems to 
have been a personal friend of the Hasmonzean leaders. 

It has already (§ 1) been noticed that there stands 
at the beginning of the book of 2 Maec. (11-218) what 
purports to be the copy of certain official 
pee E letters sent by the Jews of Palestine to 

` those of Egypt. The professed aim of 
these letters, as appears from 1918 216 (cp 108), is to 
stir up the Egyptian Jews to observe the feast of the 
Dedication. ‘The character of the Greek in which the 
letters are written shows that they cannot be attributed 
either to Jason of Cyrene or to the epitomist ; on the 
other hand, they are joined as closely as possible to the 
epitomist’s prologue, 219 beginning with ‘ Now as con- 
cerning Judas,’ ete. (Ta dé xara rov 'Lovdav, x.7.r.), and 
making mention immediately of the ‘ purification of the 
great temple, and the dedication of the altar.’ 

i. The frst letter, 11-9 (regarding the precise point 
at which it ends, see next par.), contains little more than 
the request that the feast be kept.? It is plain that the 
writer did not have in mind the frst institution of this 
feast in Egypt. On the contrary, as is evident from v. 
g, and from the fact that not a word is said about the 
observance of the feast in Palestine, those to whom the 
letter was addressed were supposed to be already 
familiar with the custom, and to have themselves 
observed it: the letter is merely a reminder. The real 
difficulty is with the interpretation of v. 7 f., especially 
the words ‘We have written to you in the extremity, 
etc.’ (yeypdgauey iptv év tH Or{iWe, x.T.r.). The 
‘extremity of tribulation’ that came upon the Jews of 
Jerusalem in consequence of the misdeeds of Jason and 
his party could hardly refer to anything celse than the 
terrible distress under Antiochus Epiphanes ; and this 
probability is confirmed by v. 8, which evidently refers 
to the restoration of the worship of the temple in 
165 B.C. 'In the reign of Demetrius (II.), in the 
(Seleucid) year 169’ (=144-143 B.C.), these times were 
long past. Moreover, nothing is said about the contents 
of that former letter (on the supposition that yeypápa uev 
is to be translated by a past tense, as is generally done), 
The reader who supposes that he is hearing about events 
of 143 B.C., suddenly finds himself back in the year 
165, without knowing where the transition occurred. 

These difficulties have been vastly increased by the 
custom now in vogue of joining the date at the end of 
v. 9 (otherwise the beginning of v. 10) to this first letter (so 
Grimm, Fritzsche, dpocr. Gr.; Reuss, Das A T; English 
RV; Swete, OT in Greek; and most recent comms. ). 
In this way the Seleucid year 188 (= 124 B.C.) is made the 
date of the letter 11-9; that is to say, the writer reminds 
his readers of a letter sent to them nineteen years before, 
without characterising it, or showing that it stood in any 
connection with the present letter or with the institution 
of the Dedication feast! The date must, however, on 
the contrary, be joined to the second letter, as is done by 
the well-nigh universal tradition of the early church, 
represented by the best Greek MSS, and the Syriac and 


1 The conclusion of Kosters, 74. T 12 491-558, that 2 Macc. is 
a polemic against the Hasmonzans and against 1 Macc., does 
not seem to be justified. 

2 Bruston, ZATW 10110 % (1890), attempts to divide this 
letter at v. 7, making three letters in all. 
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Latin versions, (See further below.) As for v. 7, the 
obvious solution of all the difficulties mentioned is to 
put a period after ‘you’ (vuv). The verb (yeypadg- 
auey) is to be translated in the only natural way, as 
epistolary perfect,! and the whole verse as far as ‘you’ 
(Bact\evovros . . . Uuiv) is to be regarded as the date 
of the letter 11-9. With ‘in the extremity’ (êv 77 
Olver) begins the real business of the letter ; the writer 
reminding his readers, in a few well-chosen words, of 
the circumstances under which this important feast was 
instituted. The whole document is thus perfectly com- 
prehensible, and in every way well suited to its purpose. 

ii. The second letter, 110-218, has generally seemed 
even more troublesome than the first. According to the 
accepted view, it purports to have been sent to the Jews 
of Egypt by Judas Maccabzeus and others in authority 
at Jerusalem, soon after the death of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, its purpose being to announce the institution of 
the Dedication feast. It thus becomes necessary at once 
to brand it as a shameless forgery, because of the many 
things it contains which are incongruous with the 
supposition of such an origin, and especially, because of 
the strange story of the death of Antiochus (113-16), 
which flatly contradicts all the other accounts of that 
event. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the current 
view of this letter is correct. It is hardly less evident 
here than in the case of the first letter that the writer 
could not have had in mind the tzstitution of the 
Hanukka in Egypt. ‘There is no account given of the 
purification of the temple and the restoration of the wor- 
ship by Judas; there is nothing to indicate that a new 
feast is being instituted ; nothing definite is said about 
the particular manner of observing it. On the contrary, 
it is taken for granted (just as in the former letter) that 
the feast, and the mode of celebrating it, have long been 
known. Only on this supposition can we account for 
the fact that all mention of the celebration is confined 
to the two verses 118 216, both of which have plainly 
the air of dealing with matters of course. The im- 
pression naturally made by 214, besides, is that the war 
mentioned is a thing of the past; Judas Maccabzeus is 
thought of as one who has already passed off the stage. 
As for the ‘ Antiochus’ of 113-16, it is quite incredible 
that Epiphanes should have been intended by the writer 
It is not likely that any story of the Maccabzean struggle 
was more widely familiar than that of the manner of 
Epiphanes’ death. It is a most significant faet, more- 
over, that shortly before the date prefixed to this letter, 
124 B.C., Antiochus VII. Sidétes, who had been a bitter 
enemy of the Jews (see Schiirer, 1200-208), had perished 
in an expedition against the Parthians.? Nor is this the 
only coincidence to be noted. At the end of the year 
125 B.C. (three years after the death of Antiochus 
Sidétes), the allies of Ptolemy Physkon triumphed at 
last in Palestine. Alexander Zabinas, who came to the 
throne at that time, had been introduced into the struggle 
by Ptolemy, and was himself an Egyptian. Heat once 
made friends with John Hyrcanus and the Jews (Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 93). So the year 124 B.C. was a singularly 
appropriate one for the sending (or forging) of such a 
letter as this from the Jews of Palestine to those of Egypt. 
It would seem to be the reasonable hypothesis, therefore, 
that the writer (or forger) of this letter intended it asa 
reminder to the Egyptian Jews of the same kind as the 
preceding one; and that he gave it the date (124 B.C.) 
which corresponds exactly with its contents. It may be 
added as further proof, that the person who put these 
two letters together in their present order certainly re- 
garded the second as belonging to a later date than the 
first. As for the names mentioned in 110, ‘ Aristobulus’ 
is probably the well-known Jewish sage, who flourished 


1 The necessity of this has often been felt and expressed. See 
esp. Ewald, Gesch.(3) 4 610 n. ; 

For the literature bearing on this event, see Schirer, 1 208, 

n. 9 
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in the second century B.c.! We donot know, however, 
that he was in any sense the ‘preceptor’ either of 
Ptolemy Philometor (181-146) or-of Ptolemy Physkon 
(146-117). The ‘Judas’ in this verse is probably due 
to the blunder of a translator or scribe. What is re- 
quired at this point is ‘the council of the Jews’ (7 
yepovola rv ‘Tovdalwy), as the Syriac actually reads 
(probably a fortunate conjecture). If our Greek letter 
is a translation from the Hebrew or the Aramaic, as 
seems not unlikely (see next col., begin.), the mistake 
would be very easy. 

This second letter is, moreover, from beginning to 
end a document of very considerable interest. Its 
several parts,” which seem at first sight to have little to 
do with one another or with the avowed purpose of the 
whole, are all found on closer examination to be written 
with the aim of showing the true importance of the 
Maccabzean feast of the Dedication. The writer sets 
himself the task of demonstrating at length z¢s Aistorical 
significance ; indicating at the same time in other ways 
the analogy between the Maccabzean period and the other 
principal epochs of the nation’s life. In fact, the whole 
letter might well be entitled :—The Antecedents of the 
Hanukka in Jewish Sacred History. 

One feature of the writer's demonstration deserves 
especial notice: namely, the extent to which it is based 
on the conception of the Dedication (éyxawiopds) as a 
restoration of the sacred fre to the altar and the temple.” 
Evidently at that time this idea had a most prominent 
place (perhaps the central place) in current Jewish 
thought regarding the origin and meaning of this feast. 
Apparently, also, the writer could take it for granted 
that his readers were perfectly familiar with this feature 
of the restoration of the worship by Judas, as well as 
with the manner of observing the feast. In the passage 
28-14 the nature of the writer's argument can best be 
seen as he attempts to establish the series: Moses, 
Solomon, Nehemiah, Judas Maccabzeus; each of whom 
was connected with the miraculous appearance or re- 
newal of the sacred fire. See also 21, cp 119 (Jeremiah, 
Nehemiah, Judas). Another point in which Judas is 
the legitimate successor of Jeremiah and Nehemiah, 
namely, the preserving and handing down of the sacred 
writings, is emphasised in 22/7 13 f. 

The question of the authenticity of the two letters is 
not easily answered. It has been shown in § 7a that 

Tb. Thei the contents of each correspond perfectly 

. eir : - . 
authenticity. with their respective dates (143 B.C. for 
the first; 124 B.C. for the second), and 
with their avowed purpose. It can hardly be doubted, 
moreover, that the motive which produced these 
writings was felt as strongly in Jerusalem as in 
Egypt. There is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that many such letters were actually sent. Regarding 
the first letter, it must be said that its very common- 
place character argues in its favour.’ It can best be 
understood on the supposition that it is in fact just 
what it professes to be. The second letter is for the 
most part a collection of incredible stories; and this 
fact makes it less likely that it was official in any true 
sense. Still, it could hardly be claimed that all official 
writings of the Jerusalem Jews were worthy of credence ; 
or that a scribe with a thesis in religious history to 
prove, and a vivid imagination, always expressed the 
soberest views of those whom he represented. Perhaps 
the most that can be said of this letter is that it may 
well he genuine, in spite of the appearances against it; 
and that it undoubtedly had been influential among 
the Jews of Egypt. 
Scholars have generally agreed that the two letters 


l See Gfrérer, Philo u. die sudisch-alexandrinische Theo- 
sophie (2), 271 7; Dahne, Judisch -alexandrinische Religions- 
Philosophie, 273,7.; Schiirer, 2 760 f. 

2 hat is to say, those comprised in 118-218; l1o-17 is 
merely introductory. 

3 Cp also the ‘Arabic 2 Macc.’ 9; Wellh. in Der arabische 
Josippus, 14. 
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are of diverse authorship (see Grimm, 24; Kosters, 
Ih. T, 1898, p. 76); regarding the language in which 
each was written, on the other hand, there has been 
great difference of opinion. See Grimm, 23 7; Ewald, 
Gesch., 4610. Whilst it has not been shown in the case 
of either letter that the character of the Greek necessi- 
tates the conclusion that it is a translation, yet in view 
of the large number of Semitic idioms, and the fre- 
quency of such obscure expressions as seem to suggest 
a careless translation, it is on the whole most probable 
that both were written in Aramaic or Hebrew. In 110 
‘and Judas’ for 'of the Jews’ has already been men- 
tioned as possibly due to careless transcription of a 
Semitic text. In 169 kal viv was pronounced by Ewald 
(2.c.) ‘absichtliche Nachbildung der hebräischen Farbe.' 
In 116 ‘ hewed in pieces’ (uéAn woujoavres) reminds us 
of the Aramaic phrase (pona 12y) in Dan. 25 329. The 
difficulties in 118 are probably to be solved by making 
the verse end with the word ‘feast of tabernacles’ 
(oxynvornylas), and taking the remaining words (xal 
Tov mupds . . . @valas) as the superscription of the 
long discussion which occupies the remainder of the 
letter (so the Syr., quite correctly).! This and the 
following sentences have then a distinctly Semitic sound. 
See also the (donbtful) evidence of such passages as 
171923 26 (connection of clauses) 17 f Ewald (d.c.) 
regarded it as certain that the translator of the second 
letter was the epitomist himself. For a fuller discussion 
of this whole question, see ZA T W 20 236-239. 

There seems to be no good reason for doubting that 
it was the epitomist himself that prefixed these two 
letters to the book. It is of course possible to suppose 
that it was a later editor who at the same time inserted 
the conjunction (6é, EV ‘now') in 219. But the rest 
of v. 19 certainly belongs to the writer of what follows ; 
and its fitness to establish a connection between the 
letters and the history is very evident. When we take 
into account the tastes of the epitomist, his definite 
aim in all this work (§ 5), the date and address of these 
letters compared with the probable date and place of com- 
position of his book, and the fact that all copies and re- 
censions of the work contain the letters in this position 
and order, it must be pronounced extremely probable 
that the epitomist himself prefixed them to 2 Macc. 

The earliest attestation of 2 Macc. is in Philo’s work 
entitled Quod omnis probus liber, in which undoubted 

: dependence on it may be recognised, 
8. de as has been fully aA by 
and —ě I ucius (Esseni Evid 

En eee ucius ( Æssenismus, 37 f-). Evidence 
of its influence next appears in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 1135 7, where the writer has 
in mind, beyond question, the narrative of 2 Macc. 618- 
742. The word ‘tortured’ (érupravicbnoar), v. 35, is 
derived from 2 Macc. 61928; ‘obtain a better resurrec- 
tion’ (iva kpelrroves avacrdcews TúÚxwow) strongly re- 
minds us of 2 Macc.79; and the word ‘mockings’ 
(€umacvypav), v. 36, was very likely suggested by 2 Macc. 
7710, where it stands in close proximity to the phrase 
just referred to. (See Bleek, Sz. u: A7., 1853, P: 339.) 
Again, the author of 3 Macc. shows himself acquainted 
with the book (see col. 2881, § 6); whilst 4 Macc. 
is wholly based upon it (see col. 2882, § 2). It is 
cited further by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 1497), 
Hippolytus (De Christo et Antichristo, chap. 49), 
Origen (see reff. in Schiirer, 741), and very frequently 
by later writers. The stories of the martyrs, especially, 
exercised an important influence among both Jews and 
Christians. For references to Jewish literature see Zunz, 
Gottesdienstliche Vorträge, 123; and for the later Chris- 
tian literature see Grimm, Comm. 133 f., and the refer- 
ences in Schiirer, 742 (ET ii.3214J.). Josephus appears 
to have been unacquainted with the book. 

For the Greek MSS containing 2 Macc., and for 
the Syriac translation, see above, col. 2867, § 11, iii. 


1 The Greek text of this verse in Fritzsche is an arbitrary 
reconsIruclion. 
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Apart from the Old Latin version of the book, repre- 
sented by the Vulgate, another Latin version is pre- 
served in a single codex in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
at Milan. This has been edited by A. Peyron 
(Ciceronis orationum pro Scauro, pro Tullio, . 

fragmenta, Stuttgart, 1824, pp. 71-125). It appears 
on closer examination to be merely a painfully literal 


rendering of the standard Greek text. 
See APocrYPHA, § 32, and above, col. 2868, § r2. The follow- 
ing also are to be mentioned: C. Bertheau, De sec. lib. Macc., 
Gottingen, 1829 (cited frequently by Grimm) ; 
9. Literature. W. H. Kosters, ‘De polemiek van het tweede 
boek der Makkabeén’ (74. 7°12 491-558 
[1878]); Schlatter, Jason von Cyrene, 1891 (see TLZ, 1893, p. 
322); and on the letters: Gritz, ‘ Das Sendschreiben der Paliis- 
tinenser an die fgyptisch-juddischen Gemeinden’ (A/GH/, 
1877, pp. 1-16, 49-60); Bruston, ‘Trois lettres des Juifs de 
Palestine’ (ZA TIV 10 110 Ø. [1890]); Kosters, ‘Strekking der 
brieven in 2 Makk.’ (74.7, Jan. 1898, pp. 68-76); C. C. Torrey, 
‘Die Briefe 2 Makk. 1 1-2 18,' ZA TI 20 225 J. [1900]; B. Niese, 
Kritik der beiden Makkabierbticher, 1900. ln Kau., Die Apokr. 
u. Pseudepigr., 1898, 2 Macc. is translated, etc., by Kamphausen., 
On the historical contents cp A. Büchler, Dre Zobiaden u. die 
Ontaden tm 11, Makkabdéerbuche, etc., 1899. CHERE 


THIRD MACCABEES 


The title '3 Maccabees’ is unfortunate, for the book 
professes to record events whieh occurred during the 
1. Titl reign of Ptolemy (IV.} Philopator (222-204 
eee Yo ). That it should have been classed 
as ' Maccabæan ' is due to its being a narrative of per- 
secution of the Jews by a foreign king.? 
The book is a religious novel having for its subject 
the triumph of the Jews over their enemies through 
divine intervention. Their persecutor is 
2. Contents. the Egyptian king, out of whose hands 
they are delivered by a series of marvellous occurrences. 


The narrative runs as follows :— 

After his victory over Antiochus the Great at Raphia (217 
B.€.), Ptolemy visits Jerusalem, and tries to enter the temple, in 
spite of the frantic opposition of priests and people. Just as 
he is on the point of executing his purpose, he is stricken from 
heaven, and falls to the ground (1l 1-224). Returning to Alex- 
andria, bent on revenge, he assembles all the Jews of Egypt 
and shuts them up in the great hippodrome, where they are to 
be butchered together. It is necessary, however, first to write 
down their names. This proves an endless task because of 
their immense number}; before it can be finished the supply of 
writing materials in Egypt is exhausted, and the Jews are 
saved for the present (2 25-4 21). The king then devises a new 

lan. Five hundred elephants, made frantic with wine, are to 

e let loose upon the Jews in the hippodrome. The execution 
of this order is hindered in various ways. On the first day, the 
king oversleeps. On the second day, being caused by God to 
forget all that had happened, he suddenly calls the Jews his 
best friends, and reproves those who remind him of his decree. 
Finally, on the third day, as the sentence is about to be exe- 
cuted, two angels appear, terrifying the king and his officers, 
and causing the elephants to turn upon the men of his army 
and trample them to death (51-621). The scale is now com- 
pletely turned in favour of the Jews. They are set free at once: 
the king provides for them a great banquet lasting seven days ; 
and a solemn proclamation in their favour is sent out. With 
the royal permission, they kill more than three hundred rene- 
gades of their nation, then return to their homes with great joy, 
after erecting a monument in memory of their deliverance, and 
setting apart the days on which it was effected to be celebrated 
henceforth (6 22-7 23). 
It is plain from this synopsis that the book contains 


little more than a colleetion of the most incredible 
fables. Moreover, the details of the narrative are for 
the most part so absurd and so self-contradictory as to 
be merely grotesque. The story is not told with the 
skill that might give it, at least in part, the air of 
plausibility; the author only heaps one exaggeration 
upon another. 
The book as we have it is evidently not complete ; 
the beginning is missing. ‘This appears not only from 
3. The the opening words ‘ Now when Philo- 
beginning lost pator’ (6 è Piromdrwp), but also from 
` distinct allusions to a preceding portion 
of narrative which the book no longer contains. The 
most striking examples are 11, ‘from those who re- 
turned’; 12, ‘the [above mentioned] plot’; 225, ‘the 
1 Some have thought to find another title in the problematic 


II roàeuaixá, which appears in connection with MaxxaBaixa 
Bc Baca in the ‘Synopsis of Athanasius.’ See below, § 7. 
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boon companions already mentioned.’ The character 
and extent of the missing portion can be inferred with 
probability from the indications afforded by the book 
in its present form. ‘The story is concerned mainly 
with the triumph of the Jews over their persecutors. 
This part of the narrative seems to be complete; there 
is nothing to indicate that any other tale of persecution 
had preceded, whilst the contrary impression is plainly 
given by 18 J: 225 J, etc. The missing portion was 
probably of the same general character as 11-7—7Z.e., 
it formed with it the introduction to the story of the 
Jews. Jt must have included some mention of the 
following items :—(1) Character of Ptolemy and his 
companions. (2) Condition of the Jews in Egypt (prob- 
ably). (3) Antecedents of the war with Antiochus. 
(4) The plot against Ptolemy’s life. All this might 
have been contained in a single short chapter; and it 
is probable that this much, and no more, has been 
accidentally lost. On this supposition, the book, with 
its elaborate historical introduction, uniform contents, 
and impressive close, is seen to have been a well- 
rounded composition, complete in itself; not a frag- 
ment of a larger work. 

The original language of 3 Macc. was Greek, beyond 
question. Its author had at his command an unusually 
large vocabulary (see the introduction in 
Grimm) and considerable resources of 
rhetoric. Still, the result of his labours 
is far from pleasing. The style is bombastic and in- 
flated to the last degree ; everything is embellished and 
exaggerated. The impression made by the literary 
form of the book is thus similar to that gained from its 
contents ; it is an insipid and wearisome production, 
with hardly any redeeming features. 

The question whether the narrative of 3 Macc. is to 
any considerable extent to be taken seriously can hardly 
arise. The beginning of the book sounds 
like history; but the providing of some 
such introduction, or background, is a 
necessary feature of the construction of any historical 
romance. It is quite another question whether the 
principal narrative, dealing with the fortunes of the 
Jews, has any basis of fact. There is to be noticed 
especially the striking resemblance between the story 
of the Jews’ deliverance from the intoxicated elephants 
and the account given by Josephus (c. A2. 25), of 
certain events of the reign of Ptolemy (VII.) Physeon. 
According to Josephus’s account, which is very brief, 
the king assembled and bound all the Jews of Alex- 
andria, and exposed them to be trampled upon by his 
elephants, which he had made drunk. The elephants, 
however, turned upon his own men and killed many of 
them. Moreover, the king saw a ‘fearful apparition’ 
which caused him to cease from his purpose. It is 
added that the Jews of Alexandria have been accus- 
tomed to celebrate this day of their deliverance. Obvi- 
ously, we have here the same story, only reduced to 
its simplest form, and told of a different king. It must 
be remarked, also, that the fabulous character of the 
story is not done away with even in the form given by 
Josephus ;? and further, that it does not fit well into 
the setting he has given it. There is certainly a literary 
relationship of some kind between the two versions 
(notice especially the mention of the apparition in 
Josephus, corresponding to the angels of 3 Macc.) ; 
and as Josephus was evidently unacquainted with 
3 Mace., the explanation of the correspondence would 
seem to be this, that a current popular tale, already 
fixed in form, was used by both writers. | Whether 
this tale had any basis of faet, it is useless to inquire. 
We cannot even be confident that such a day of deliver- 
ance was actually observed in Egypt; for this feature 


1 Ewald’s theory (GVI 4611-614), that 3 Macc. is a fragment 
of a historical work of considerable extent, is quite destitute of 
probability. 

2 See, in defence of the version given by Josephus, Whiston, 
Authentick Records, Pt. i., 200 f. 
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of both versions may well have been due to a mere 
fiction of the older tale. Cp Judith 163: (Lat. Vulg.). 
There is thus no evidence that the statements of this 
book regarding the Jews and their history rest on a 
foundation of fact.! 

That the author of 3 Macc. was an Alexandrine Jew 
is made exccedingly probable both by the contents 

res and by the evidence of language and style. 
£ P y The knowledge of Egyptian affairs displayed 
ae OMe. is also worthy of notice. (See Abrahams 
in JOR, Oct. 1896, 39 7) Regarding the date of 
composition, no very definite conclusion is possible. 
To look for a ‘historical occasion’ for the writing of an 
edifying story such as this is quite useless.? It is not 
at all necessary to suppose that the Jews of Egypt were 
in any especial need of comfort or encouragement at the 
time when 3 Macc. was composed. ‘The author gives 
evidence of acquaintance with 2 Macc. (see the proof in 
Grimm, 214, 220), and once (66) cites the Book of 
Daniel in its later form, with the apocryphal additions. 
It is therefore quite unlikely that the book was written 
earlier than the last century B.C. ; on the other hand, 
i can hardly have been written later than the first 
century A.D. 

The book ‘3 Macc.’ is found in most MSS of the 
LXX, including the two uncials A and V. It was also 

‘ included in the Syriac translation of 
T. Attestation. the Scriptures. On the other hand, it 
seems to have been for a long time unknown in the 
Western church. ‘There are no traces of any Latin 
version earlier than the one made for the Complutensian 
Polyglot (1517). 

No early Jewish writer shows any sign of acquaintance 
with 3 Macc. 
literature is the catalogue of biblical books in the Codex 
Claromontanus (probably third cent. ).3 

In the fourth century 3 Macc. is attested (here also indirectly) 
by Cod. x, which contains ‘1 Macc.’ and ‘4 Macc.,’ but neither 
of the two intermediate books. It is next mentioned 'by Philo- 
storgius (Photius’ Epitome, 1 1)and Theodoret (Commn. in Dan, 
117); the former pronouncing it unworthy of credence, the 
latter appealing to it as trustworthy history. The other in- 
stances of its early attestation are in Eastern lists of the OT 
books (but never in any list originating in the Latin church). 
Thus it appears in canon 85 (or 76) of the Apostolic Canons 
(sth cent.)3;4 in the Stichometry of Nicephorus; in the list of 


the sixty canonical books; and in the so-called Synopsis of 
Athanasius.’ 


The Greek text of 3 Macc. has been printed re- 
peatedly. 

In Holmes and Parsons, VT Grecum, vol. 5; Bagster’s 
Apocrypha, Greek and English; Tischendorfs LXX, vol. 2; 
Fritzsche, Libri apocr, VT; Swete’s LAA, vol. 3 (text of A, 
collated with V); and in most of the other editions of LXX or 
Apocrypha. 

The Syriac translation, which is quite free, seems to 
have been the only old version of the book made from 
the Greek. Printed in the London Polyglot, vol. 4, 
and in Lagarde’s Apocr. Syriace. 


Grimm, Drittes Buch der Maccabéer, 1857 (the one thorough 
commentary); the works on the Apocrypha (trans. and comm.) 
4 by Bissell, 1880, and Zéckler, 189r; trans- 

8. Literature. lations in Cotton, Bagster, Churton, Dyse- 
rinck, Reuss, and Kautzsch (see above, col. 

2868, § 12). See also Ewald, GI’/(3) 4611-614; Schiirer, G/V 
2743 J. (ET ii., 3216 f); Abrahams, ‘The Third Book of the 
Maccabees,’ JOR, Oct. 1896, pp. 39-58, 1897, pp. 39.7: 3 Willrich, 





1 See, for an attempt to find some historical value in the 
book, Ahrahams in the /QX, Oct. 1896, pp. 39.7% Cpalso Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, 1895, pp. 258 f. 

2 Regarding the attempts (especially that of Ewald) to find 
such an occasion, see Grimm, 216 7 ; Schiirer (2, 2 7444 

3 Through some accident the ‘liber tertius’ has fallen out 
before the ‘liber quartus’; but it is none the less attested. See 
Zahn, Gesch, des NT Kanons, 2157 D. 

4 Zahn, of. cit., 192; Funk, Apostol. Konstitutionen, 204 f. 
aR been customary to cite this as the earliest attestation of 
3 Macc. 

5 The text of this last passage is troublesome. See Credner, 
Zur Gesch. des Kanons (1847), p. 144, and Zahn, of. cit., 317. 
The reading is MaxxaBaixa BıBàia 8’ WroAcuaika. Credner 
wished to read «xat in place of &, and to regard IIroA. as referring 


to3 Macc. Zahn, on the contrary, would retain the 8’ and read 
moAcutKa ('), 
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The earliest witness to it in Christian . 


Juden u. Griechen, 142 f-; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895, pp. 
258 #7; and the text-books of Introduction which include the 
OT Apocrypha, CICIT: 


FOURTH MACCABEES 


The so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees is a com- 
position of homiletical character, receiving its title from 

Titl the fact that the principal part of its material 
1. Title. is based on the story of the ‘ Maccabzean' 
martyrs told in 2 Macc. 618-742. By many early 
Christian writers (see § 4) the work was attributed to 
the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus, in the manu- 
scripts and editions of whose writings it is commonly 
included. It therefore frequently receives a correspond- 
ing title, even in many manuscripts of LXX.! Finally, 
as it partakes of the nature of a treatise, and has a 
definitely stated subject (an unusual circumstance}, it 
appears at an early date with the appropriate super- 
scription epi abroxpdropos Aoyio oð, ? ‘On the Supreme 
Power of Keason' (see § 2). The oldest form of 
the title, however, seems to have been simply Maxxa- 
Baiwy 6’; the form found in the oldest MSS of LXX 
(including the three uncials which contain the book), 
and attested by the list of the Cod. Claromont., 
Eusebius (indirectly), and Philostorgius. 

The author states his subject, or ‘thesis,’ plainly at 
the start. He wishes to show that ‘the pious reason is 
absolute master of the passions’ (11, cp 
Us 182, ete). 

In a brief introductory passage, he indicates the scope of the 
question, and the nature of the chief illustration which he 
intends to use for his argument (1 1-11). He further states, ina 
single sentence (1 12), the general plan of his discourse 3 first, a 
philosophical discussion of the main proposition (vd6eccs) ; 
then, the illustration afforded by the history of the martyrs. 

The remainder of the book thus falls into two parts. 
(i.) The philosophical discussion (113-318). The various 
terms are defined, and one after another the passions 
are considered, with the attempt to show that all are 
under the control of the reason. (ii.) The story of the 
martyrs, with the lessons to be learned from it (3 r9-end). 

This part of the book is based on 2 Macc. chaps. 3-7. After 
a brief introduction (3 19-21), the narrative of 2 Macc. is re- 


produced, in much abridged form, as follows :—41-14=2 M. 3,4 
415-21=2 M. 41-17, 422-25=2 M. 51-611. 


The discourse on the sufferings and triumph of the 
Jewish martyrs, constituting three-fourths of the whole 
book, to which the preceding is merely introductory, 
begins with chap. 5. Its frame-work is an expanded 
version of 2 Macc. 618-7 42. 

The following divisions are more or less distinctly marked : — 
( I: D of the trial and torture of the aged priest Eleazar 
5 1-630 

2. Lessons drawn by the author from this narrative (6 31-7 23). 

3. Description of the torture of the seven youths (8 r-12 20). 

4. Author’s comments on their fortitnde (13 1-14 10). 

5. Reflections on the sufferings and constancy of the mother 
(14 11-176). 

6. Conclusion (17 7-18 24). 

The integrity of the last chapter has generally been 
called in question by scholars of the present century, 
for reasons which appear at first sight to 
be strong. The mother’s exhortation, 
186-19, seems to be a disconnected piece, joined neither 
to the preceding nor to what follows. It is, moreover, 
in some respects a repetition of the similar exhortation 
contained in 1616-23. Accordingly, W. Lowth (see 
Hudson's Josephus ii. 14 11 [1720]) and Dahne (see 
below, § 9) concluded that the book originally ended 
with 185 [6a]. Others went farthcr. The contrasts 
and correspondences between 1720-24 and 183-5 at- 
tracted attention. It was argued that the latter passage, 
so far as it is parallel in contents with the former, is 
superfluous, whilst the statement regarding Antiochus 
in 185 is not in keeping with that found in 1723/7 
It was further observed that in MSS and editions of 

1 On these various titles, see Grimm, Comm. 291.3 Freu- 
denthal (see § 9), 117-120. 

2 So in both Euseb. and Jerome (see § 6). 

3 See the quotation in § 8. 


4 In the story of Heliodorus, the name ‘Apollonius’ is 
substituted 


2. Contents. 


3. Integrity. 
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Josephus the last chapter begins with 183, and that in 
fact with 182 a stopping-place seems to be reached. 
Accordingly, Hudson (Josephus ii. 14 11), Gfrorer (see 
below, § 9), and Grimm,? followed in recent times by 
most of those who have discussed 4 Macc.,? regarded 
182 as the original close of the book, and all that 
follows as a later addition. 

The evidence is far from conclusive. 182 would 
make a weak and unsatisfactory ending for such a 
homily as this ; on the other hand, the passage 18 20-24, 
which is exactly in the style of our author, and against 
which no one has been able to raise any objection, is in 
every way suited to the place where it stands.” The 
incongruity between 17 20-24 and 183-5 is only apparent; 
both statements regarding Antiochus were useful for the 
author's argument, each in its place; the one by no 
means excluding the other. The way in which the 
mention of the king's fate is terminated at 185 sounds 
abrupt; but it must be borne in mind that the writer 
was addressing those who were perfectly familiar with 
the story of Antiochus's death in Persia; the barest 
allusion to it would be sufficient. As for the mother's 
exhortation, 186-19, the lack of any connection on 
either hand must be admitted. It seems at first sight 
to be decidedly out of place, the more so in view of 
1616-23.4 When the nature of the composition is borne 
in mind, however, it may appear that the very abrupt- 
ness of transition in these closing paragraphs had its 
purpose. Having finished his argument, the author 
wished to construct a peroration that should be as 
impressive as possible. This he accomplished with 
skill, by causing to pass before the mind of his hearers, 
in the passage 186-19, a rapid panorama of the national 
heroes, combined with an ideal picture of their own 
family life. Having thus brought the lesson of his 
discourse home to them in a way that could hardly fail 
to stir them profoundly, he had prepared the way for 
the short but most effective paragraph with which the 
book ends. 

That the author of 4 Macc. was a Jew, who is here 
addressing his countrymen, is everywhere manifest (see, 

A Author aan lore epil 17 19-23, ete) he 

opinion of many early writers, that he 

and date. | cee! ; 
was no other than Flavius Josephus, is 
certainly erroneous ; as appears not only from the lack 
of any resemblance to Josephus’ style, but also from 
the fact that 2 Macc., which is here so extensively 
used, was plainly unknown to Josephus. The reason 
why the ascription was made can only be conjectured.® 
From the character of the language of 4 Macc. (see § 6), 
the thorough acquaintance with the Greek rhetorical 
schools shown by its author, the emphasis laid by him 
(at least in appearance) on the study of philosophy (11; 
cp 56-11, etc.), and the training which he evidently 
presupposes in his hearers, it is possible to draw at 
least the conclusion, that it was written in some city 
where the Jews were for the most part completely 
Hellenised. It is most natural to think of Alexandria, 
especially in view of the importance given in the book 
to 2 Macc., nearly or quite all of the earliest references 
to which come, directly or indirectly, from that city 
(Philo, 3 Macc., Hebrews, Clem. Alex., Origen; see 


1 A his arguments in the excursus at the end of his Comm., 
368 77. 

2 Freudenthal (o. cif., 155-159), arguing in ingenious but 
arbitrary fashion, concludes that 186-19 and 17 22-24 are inter- 
polations, and that in these places considerable passages of the 
original have been lost. 

3 So also Freudenthal. 

4 It cannot be said, however, that the one passage makes 
the other superfluous. They differ from each other almost as 
widely as possible. It should also be observed (what some have 
overlooked) that neither is properly the fulfilment of the promise 
in 127. 

5 Eusebius, Jerome, Philostorgius, and others; besides the 
titles of a good many MSS. See below, § 8; also Grimm, 
291 7; Freudenthal, 117 Z- 

6 Some (e.g., Ewald) have supposed the ascription to be 
a mistake due to the fact that the name of the author of 4 Macc. 
was Joseph. 
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above, col. 2874, § 6). There is nothing in the book, 
however, that could be called specifically Alexandrine, 
and it is quite possible that its author lived and wrote 
in some other city. 

As for the date of 4 Macc., the grounds for reaching 
a conclusion are the same as in the case of 3 Macc. 
(g.v.). It was probably written either shortly before, 
or shortly after, the beginning of the Christian era. 

In form, as in contents, 4 Macc. is a sermon, or 
homily. The attitude of its author is everywhere that 
5. Literary = one who is delivering a formal so 

character, 2an audience. In the opening words, 

he speaks of himself in the first person 
and of his hearers in the second person, and continues 
to do this in the sequel. In 181 he addresses his 
hearers, ‘men of Israel,’ in the vocative. Rhetorical 
devices and turns of expression such as belong properly 
to an oration are frequent—e.g., 319 76 f. 151413 
lj27., etc. Moreover, it is plain from the words of 
liz, ‘I will now speak . . . as I have been wont to do,’ 
that the author at least wishes to represent himself as 
before those whom he is accustomed to address in this 
same formal way. It is quite evident from the manner 
and tone of the whole composition that the object aimed 
at was less to gain intellectual assent to a proposition 
than to give a religious iinpulse. In short, we have 
before us the discourse of a Jewish preacher, who was a 
man of culture, and (apparently) one accustomed to 
speak with authority. It is not, however, a ‘homily’ 
of the kind made familiar to us by Philo and the early 
Christian fathers, consisting chiefly of a running com- 
mentary on some portion of Scripture. It differs, in 
fact, from all such compositions, Jewish or Christian, 
that have come down to us, in the manner in which it 
combines Greek and Jewish literary forms.! It is indeed 
based on Scripture (2 Macc. was certainly regarded by 
the author as belonging to the national sacred literature), 
as its true foundation; but at the same time, the formal 
subject is a philosophical proposition, laid down at the 
beginning and kept in view throughout, after the 
manner of a Greck rhetorical exercise. As both the 
Jewish and the Greek elements appear at their best, 
and are handled in a masterly manner, we may regard 
the book as a characteristic product of Hellenistic 
culture of the best type. Whether it may be taken 
as a specimen of sermons actually delivered in the 
synagogue is a question that cannot be answered with 
certainty, because of our very meagre knowledge of 
Greek-Jewish customs in this regard. We know of 
nothing to forbid the supposition, however ; and the 
writing before us must be regarded as furnishing very 
strong evidence for the affirmative. 

The plan of the discourse is carefully thought out, 
and follows in general the rules of the Greek rhetori- 
cians.” The literary skill and taste shown by the writer 
deserve in the main high praise. He writes with 
dignity, and an evident consciousness of mastery. The 
rhetorical power which he exhibits is very considerable. 
The one great blemish in the book, from the modern 
point of view, is its detailed description (exaggerated 
far beyond the bounds of reason) of the horrible tortures 
to which the martyrs were subjected. Though such 
descriptions were doubtless in accordance with the taste 
of that day (cp especially the abundant examples of the 
kind in the early Christian literature), they are quite 
intolerable now ; and as a considerable part of the 
book is thus occupied, the defect is fatal. 

In literary style and use of language, the writer of 
4 Macc. shows himself a master. Of 

Š pie all the specimens of Hellenistic Greek 

== ee that have been preserved, this stands 
among the very foremost in point of excellence. The 

1 The nearest parallel—in many respects a striking one—is the 
‘Epistle’ to the Hebrews. J 

2 See especially Freudenthal, 18 7%, and the lit. referred to in 


Kautzsch, Apocy. u. Psendep. 2156. Cp also von Soden on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Holtzmann’s Hand-kommentan), 6 /-). 
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style is well suited to the matter, simple in the narrative 
portions, and rhetorical where this quality is in place. 
It is smooth, flowing, and vigorous, always highly 
finished, and rarely overloaded. Well constructed 
periods abound. In the use of classical constructions 
(¢.g., the optative mood),! the writer stands almost 
alone among Jewish Greek authors. His style and 
diction do not seem to have Leen intluenced by the LXX, 
though he occasionally quotes from it (2519 1719); 
Hebraisms are almost totally wanting; ämaë Neyoueva 
are unusually abundant (see the list in Grimm, 287 ; 
supplemented by Freudenthal, 28, n.). 

It has already been observed that 4 Macc. partakes 
of the nature of a philosophical treatise. It has for its 

f starting-point a formal thesis, stated and 
7. Philo- defined i . 
: qd ned in more or less technical language 
iain ana ot the outset, and kept in view throughout 
ns er the whole composition. Both in its 
* general plan and in its phraseology it 
shows plainly the influence of the Greek schools. 
Moreover, its author consciously assumes the attitude 
of a champion of the study of ‘ philosophy’ (11), and 
it is plain that he wishes to make prominent the philo- 
sophical side of his discourse, though aiming primarily 
at giving religious instruction. See, for example, 11 
56-11 718, etc. The decidedly Stoic colouring of his 
philosophy is worthy of notice, moreover. See especially 
the ‘ four cardinal virtues’ (@pdvnoats, dtxatoc’vn, avdpeia, 
owppootvn, 118; cp 12-6 223 522f. 157), and for 
further evidence, the thorough discussion in Freudenthal, 
37 7. On the other hand, it is plain that 4 Macc. is 
far from representing any particular school; nor does 
its author appear as the advocate of any ‘system’ 
made up from combined Greek and Jewish elements. 
His philosophy is merely a part of his general culture ; 
his faith is not essentially modified by it. The religion 
which he preaches here is Judaism of the most thorough- 
going type, somewhat enriched from Greek thought, 
but none the less loyal. His chief aim in this discourse 
is to inspire his hearers by the example of the constancy 
and devotion of the Maccabzean martyrs, In drawing 
the lesson he displays the most ardent patriotism, and 
a zeal for the ceremonial law worthy of any Pharisee. 
The motive that actuated these heroes was not so much 
the hope of gaining eternal life as the purpose to 
perform their duty (1212; cp 5167 614 f- 77 915 
1316). They died in behalf of a cause, in support of 
the law, in obedience to God; by their death, more- 
over, they wrought deliverance for their nation (111 
1719-23 184). In this connection the writer gives 
expression to a doctrine which is one of the most 
interesting features in the book on the side of its 
theology : namely the belief that the death of a martyr 
is in some way an expiatory offering for his people 
(629 1721; cp 2 Macc. 737/.). 

The eschatology of the book is also of especial interest. 
As was of course to be expected, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is given a prominent place. 
What is emphasised by the writer, however, is not the 
belief in the resurrection from the dead, as in 2 Macc., 
but rather the doctrine that all souls, whether righteous 
or wicked, exist for ever after death. The good shall 
be in eternal happiness together (1718), with the fathers 
of Israel (537), and with God (98 1718). ‘The wicked 
shall be in eternal torment (99 1011 1212 1315), burning 
in eternal fire (99 1212). Cp EscHATOLOGY, § 77. 

The personal earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
writer are manifest at every point. He is a true 
preacher, not a mere rhetorician, and the present dis- 
course is something very different from a formal 
exercise. He shows himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the Hebrew scriptures, and assumes that his 
hearers are. The reference in 188 to the serpent, the 
evil spirit (cp Wisd. 224) of Gen. 3, is worthy of notice ; 
So also is the expression ‘the rib that was built up’ 


1 See Grimm, 2874 
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(referring to the story of Eve), in 187. The whole 
passage 186 J: gives us very interesting glinipses of 
Jewish family life of the writer's own day. 

The verdict of Freudenthal, who thought to find in 
4 Macc. a good many ‘Christian interpolations,’ has 
created a somewhat erroneous impression of it in this 
respect. As a matter of fact, the only apparent 
instances of the kind worthy of notice are 719 1625 (cp, 
however, 153) and 1317 (three words). These seem to 
be mere expansions of the text by Christian scribes, 
without importance of their own and adding nothing 
to the teaching of the book. 


Eusebius, in speaking of the works of the Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus, mentions 4 Macc. in the following words:— 
A merrointat b€ Kat GAAO ovk ayevvès onovôaopa 
8. Attestation. to avdpi [viz. Josephus) mee QUTOKPAaTOpOS 
Text and Aoytapov, © tives MaxxaBaixay éméypaay 
Versions. 72 Toùs aywvas TWV ev Tots OÜTW KadoUmEVOLS 
MaxxaBaikots ouyypaupact umép THs els TO 
Oetov evocBias avõpioapévwv ‘EBpaiwy mepréxery (Flist. eccles. 
iii. 106). Jerome, De viris illustr., chap. 13 (Josephus), speaks 
of it in very similar terms: ‘Alius quoque liber ejus, qui 
inscribitur mept avtoxpatopos Aoytguov valde elegans habetur, 
in quo et Machabzorum sunt digesta martyria.’ Again, contra 
Pelagianos, 26, he quotes 4 Macc. 35; this time also naming 
Josephus as the author of the book. Gregory Naz., Homil. in 
Aiacc., cites the book as n BiBAos mept Tov avtoxparopa elvat 
Tov rabwv Tov Aoyrapoy Gerdocodovaa., In Photius’ Epitome of 
Philostorgius, chap. 1, occur the words: Tò wéy réraptoy Tar 
Maxxafaixkav BrBAcov wre ‘Iwojmov yéypadOae Kat avTos 
{Philostorgius] ouvvopodAoyav ovx totoptay padov fH eyKuyscov 
eivai dyot TO wept Tov "EAeagapov kai tous émrtà matas TOÙS 
MaxxaBatous dinyovpevor. 

The book appears as ‘ 4 Macc.’ (see § 1) in the list of the Cod. 
Claromontanus (original of the third century ?), the ‘Catalogue 
of the sixty Canonical Books,’ and the so-called ‘Synopsis of 
Athanasius’ (see above, col. 2881, § 7), and is contained in the 


Greek uncials &, A, and V. 

For information regarding the MSS containing the hook— 
MSS both of the LXX and of Josephus’ works—see Grimm, 
294 J., and especially Freudenthal, 120-127. 

The first printed text of the book, that of the Strasburg LXX 
of 1526, was based on a single very poor MS (Freudenthal, 
127 /-). It became nevertheless the basis of the ‘vulgar text,’ 
printed in many Greek Bibles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and in many editions of Josephus; eg., that of 
Basel, 15443 those of Lloyd (Luidus), Oxford, 1590; Hudson, 
1720; and the later editions based on the Hudson text (Din- 
dorf [1845-47], and especially Bekker [1855-56], improved it con- 
siderably). A recension differing from this, based on the Alex- 
andrine Cod., was represented by the LXX editions of Grabe, 
1719, and Grabe-Breitinger, 1731; and by Apel, Afocr. VT, 
1837. More recently, the book has been printed in Bagster’s 
Apocrypha Greek and English (1882); in Fritzsche’s Libri apocr. 
VT, 1871 (a decided improvement on all preceding editions of 
4 Macc.) ; and in Swete’s LXX (Cod. A, with variants of x and 
V). The text of the book is still in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition, however. Much remains to be done, by collating new 
MSS (only a comparatively small number of those available 
having thus far been used), by making use of the Syriac version 
(see below), and by conjectural emendation. 

Nothing is known of any old Latin version of 4 Macc., or 
even of the sources used by Erasmus in making his Latin 
‘ paraphrase,’ which differs so widely from our Greek text. See 
Grimm, 296; Freudenthal, 133; Churton, 564. The old Syriac 
translation is contained in the Peshitta, Cod. Asrbrosianus 
(published by Ceriani, 1876-83), and has recently been edited 
from nine MSS in Bensly’s The Fourth Book of Maccabees and 
Kindred Documents in Syriac, 1895. This translation, which is 
generally faithful and well executed, is seen to agree with x 
rather than with A (Bensly, 14); but its more exact relation 
to the Greek texts has yet to be determined. 

The only commentary on the whole book is that of Grimm, 
1857; an excellent piece of work. Zéckler’s Apokryphen, 396- 

402, gives a translation, with commentary, of 

9. Literature. the introductory part of the book, 11-3 18 

Bissell (637 £) furnishes only a brief intro- 

duction, English translations in Cotton, Bagster, and Churton 

(see above, col. 2868, § 12). German translations in the rélz0- 

thek der griechischen u. römischen Schriftsteller über Juden- 

thum u. Juden, vol. ii. (1867), and (by Deissmann, with many 

useful notes) in Kautzsch’s Afocr. u. Pseudepig. A very 

thorough monograph by Freudenthal, Die Fl. Josephus beti- 
gelegte Schrift über die Herrschaft der Vernunft (1869). ; 

See also Gfrérer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophte, 
2173-200 (1831); Dähne, Die judisch-alexandrinische Re- 
ligtons-philosophie, 2 190-199, (1834); Ewald, GI’/), 46327. 3 
Gritz, MGW7 (1877), pp. 454. ; Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen(3), 3 2 (18819, pp.» 275-2773 Bensly, The Fourth Book 
of Mace. in Syriac, 1895 ; and the text-books of Introduction. 


5 MACCABEES. See 1 MACCABEES, § 11. 
CC T: 
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MACEDONIA (MAKEAON 1a, Acts 1610 r2 etc. Com- 


bined with mention of Achaia—Acts 1921 Rom. 15 26 2 Cor. 92 
x Thess.17 f The ethnic is Maxedwv— Acts 169 1929 272 
2Cor.94 1 Macc.11 62 2 Macc.8203 applied to Haman in 
Esth. 924 1610 ®©). 


The Macedonians were of Greek stock, as their 
traditions and remains of their language prove. In its 
1. Earli original sense, Macedonia was simply the 

pies plains of the lower Haliacmon (Aara-Su) 

' and Axius (l'urdar), on the N. and NW. 
of the Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Salonica). ‘The old 
capital was Edessa, or Ægæ, on a terrace above the river 
Lydias, overlooking the sea. Gradually the Macedonians 
extended their power westward and northward over the 
hill-tribes of Illyrian race, the Orestians, Lyncestians, 
etc. The key to early Macedonian history lies in this 
absence of community of tradition and race between the 
highlanders and the lowlanders (see brilliant sketch by 
Hogarth, Philip and Alexander, 8 f.) Not until the 
accession of Philip Il. (359 B.C.) was the unification of 
Macedonia effected ; the conquest of the Greck cities of 
the Chalcidic peninsula opened the door of the -Egean 
and made her a factor in Greek politics. ‘The supremacy 
of Macedonia over Greece was realised during Philip's 
lifetime ; whilst that of his son saw the Macedonian 
kingdom converted into a world-wide empire (cp the 
sketch of the achievements of Alexander the Great with 
which the history of the years 175-135 opens, 1 Macc. 
lı). Macedonia came at last into conflict with Rome. 
The battle of Cynoscephalz (197 B.C.) broke the power 
of Philip V., and that of Pydna (168 bB.c.), in which his 
son Perseus was defeated, brought the Macedonian 
kingdom to an end (ref. in 1 Macc. 85). 

The ‘ Macedonians’ of 2 Macc. 8 20 are probably the Mace- 
donians in the service of the Seleucid kings. Perhaps the word 


came to be applied to the soldiers of the phalanx, with which the 
Macedonian conquests were so closely associated. 


The ‘ Macedonia’ of the NT is the Roman province 
of that name. This was not constituted immediately 
: after the victory at Pydna ; the country 

2. NT times. was for a time allowed to retain a certain 
degree of independence. It was broken up into four 
divisions: (1) Macedonia Prima: between the Nestus 
and the Strymon—capital, Amphipolis. (2) AZ. Secunda: 
between the Strymon and the Axius—capital, Thessa- 
lonica. (3) Z. Tertia: between the Axius and the 
Peneius in Thessaly—capital, Pella. (4) AZ. Quarta: 
the mountain lands on the W.—-capital, Pelagonia (cp 
Livy, 4529 f. ; for details, see Mommsen, Hist. Rom. 
ET 2302 f. ; silver and bronze coins MAKEAONOQN 
IIPQTHS, etc., Head, Hist. Vum. 208f.). In 146 B.C. 
Macedonia received a provincial organisation. It is not 
clear that the fourfold division was entirely abolished ; ! 
but the country was henceforth under the control of a 
resident official, whose headquarters were in Thessa- 
lonica. ‘The province included Thessaly, and in the 
other direction extended to Thrace and the river Nestus. 
East and west it ran from sea to sea, for that part of 
Illyria which lay between the Drilo (Drin) and the Aous 
fell to it, so that the ports of Dyrrhachium and Apollonia 
were Macedonian. The province also contained the 
most important artery of communication in the empire 
—the Via Egnatia, which connected those ports with 
Thessalonica and Amphipolis. 

In the partition of the provinces (27 B.c.) Macedonia fell to the 
Senate (Str. 840, Dio Cass. 5312); but in 15 A.D. it was handed 
over to the emperor (Tac. Azn. 176), and so continued until in 
44 A.D. Claudius restored it to the Senate (Suet. Claud. 25, Dio 
Cass. 6024). As a senatorial province it was governed by a pro- 


consul of prztorian rank. Such was Macedonia when Paul 
entered it (in 50 A.D.?; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 71). 


The entrance into Macedonia and the visit to Rome 
are the two most important stages in Paul’s missionary 
3. Paul, Career hence, looking back in the ‘ afternoon í 

i ’ of his life, he can speak of his work in Mace- 
donia as the ‘beginning of the gospel’ (Phil. 415). The 





1 See Leake, Northern Greece, 3487 and cp the expression 
used in Acts 1612. See PHILIPPI. 
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account of this breaking of new ground on the second 
journey is given in great detail in Acts 169 /. A new 
meaning is given to the phrase ‘a man of Macedonia’ 
(avnp Maxedwv) which had sounded like a knell in the 
ears of the greatest Greek orator (cp Demosth. Phil. 
143). If we accept Ramsay's conjecture that Luke 
himself was the man secen in his vision by Paul (S¢. Paul 
the Traveller, 202 f.), this explains also the ‘emphasis 
laid on the passage to Macedonia,’ for which Ramsay 
thinks ‘it is not easy to account on strictly historical 
grounds’ (op. cit. 198 f.). It is hardly true to assert 
that ‘a broad distinction between the two opposite sides 
of the Hellespont as belonging to two different continents 
had no existence in the thought of those who lived in 
the Ægean lands.’ In the second place, it was the after 
events that unfolded the importance of the step now 
taken; and Lk. writes with these results in his mind. 
Lastly, if Luke himself was the instrument used to direct 
Paul upon his new path, we can see how even at the 
moment the incident at Troas might seem the climax of 
the whole journey and the entry into Macedonia bulk 
largely in the writer’s mind. 

Paul visited Macedonia many times. Five or six years 
after the foundation of the churches he revisits them 
twice, as he goes and as he returns, on his third mission- 
ary tour (Acts 192r 201-3 1 Cor. 165 2 Cor. 126 213 75 
81 924). Perhaps he saw them immediately after his 
first Roman imprisonment (cp Philem. 22 Phil. 224), 
and yet again, before he came to Nicopolis (1 Tim. 13). 
He was surrounded by representatives sent by the three 
Macedonian churches—Aristarchus and Secundus from 
Thessalonica, Gaius (Acts 1929 204 272), Sopater from 
Beroea (Acts 204), Epaphroditus from Philippi (Phil. 2 25). 
The distinguishing mark of the Macedonians is their 
loyalty to Paul's teaching, and their intense affection 
for himself (1 Thess. 138 86 49 2 Thess. 13 2 Cor. 1lg 
Phil. 41 15 f.). A characteristic of Macedonia, as of 
Asia Minor, is the prominence of women (cp the story 
of Lydia, Acts 1613 f., at Philippi; also at Beroea and 
Thessalonica women are specially mentioned among the 
converts, Acts 17412 Phil.42 f., ‘those women which 
laboured with me in the gospel.’) W.J. wW. 


MACHÆRUS (mayaipoyc, in Talm. M, 
or, according to the ‘Arch, 1333 ; but Jastrow [ Dict. 


of Targ. etc. 781] disputes the identification),! the most 
southern point of the dominions of Antipas the Tctrarch, 
on the E. of the Dead Sea; according to Pliny 
(HAN v. 1672), the strongest Jewish castle next to Jeru- 
salem. It had been fortified by Alexander Jannzeus 
(106-79 B.c.), and afterwards by Herod the Great, who 
there built a city. There the suspicious Antipas con- 
fined JOHN THE BAPTIST [g.v.], and there the great 
prophet was executed. 


In the year 70 A.D. the town seems to have harboured, 
irrespective of the Jewish garrison, a population of at least 
2000 men, besides women and children (see Jos. B/vii.6 4/0; 
cp ii. 186 ‘Iovéatwy Tò mAjGos). It is the modern Mkaur (3675 
ft. above the level of the Dead Sea, and 2382 ft. above that 
of the Mediterranean), where extensive ruins are still to be seen. 
See ZERETH-SHAHAR, and cp Keim, Jesus of Nazara, 2336 f. ; 
Schür. Hist. i. 2329 H% ; GAS HG 569/; also Gautier, Autour de 
la Mer Morte, 1901. 


MACHBANAI, RV Machbannai (33515), one of 
David’s warriors; 1 Ch.1213t (meAyaBannat [B] 


-NNEA ? [N], MayaBanal [A], -neir [L]. Pesh. reads 
‘Shephatiah’). See DAVID, § 11, n. c. 


MACHBENAH, RV Machbena (N3392), 1 Ch. 
249t. See CABBON, and cp MEKONAH. 


MACHI (2; mak[y]ı [B*PAL], maxoct [B], 


1 We. GGA, 1889, no. 8, p. 606%, suggests the identification 
of the name with the Moabite pans (MI, Z 14). 


2 GEN may derive from abs and 333 (cp BENATAH [ylasa), OF 
is it a corrupt repetition of Mishmannah (in z. 10)? These two 
could be easily confused in the older script (S. A. Cook). 
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MAyXe!p [F]), father of Geuel ; Nu. 131st. Read prob- 
ably Machir—z.e., Jerahmeel (Che. ). 


MACHIR (1.39; maylelip [BADFL]). 1. Son of 
Manasseh, son of Joseph (Gen. 5023, E). The name, 
however, is properly ethnographic. Either the gens 
which bore this name was the most important of the 
gentes of Manasseh—this is expressed by representing 
Machir as Manasseh’s firstborn (Josh. 171 1 Ch. 714); 
or else the whole of Manasseh was one great gens of 
Machir—this is symbolised by the statement that Machir 
was the only son of Manasseh (Nu. 2629 J. ; cp Gen. 
5023). The lattcr view is extremely plausible. In Gen. 
5023 E tells us that ‘ Joseph saw Ephraim’s children of 
the third generation: the children also of Machir, the 
son of Manasseh, were born upon Joseph's knees.’! 
Clearly Ephraim and Machir are put upon the same 
footing. Similarly in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 514) 
we find Ephraim and Machir mentioned instead of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. ‘The tradition is that Machir 
(i.e. the gens of Machir) went from the W. to the E. 
side of Jordan and conquered Gilead (Nu. 3239 JE); 
this is even placed in the time of Moses (cp Nu. 3240 
Dt. 315, late passages). Other writers add Bashan 
(Josh. 1331, P; 1714, R; a gloss in the former passage 
carefully says, ‘half Gilead’). It is also stated that 
Gilead was the son of Machir (Nu. 271, P; 1 Ch. 221; 
cp Josh. 1714, R, where Machir is ny?an ‘an, ‘ father of 


the Gilead,’ z.e., the land of Gilead). This of course 
simply means that Gilead was occupied by Machirite 
(Manassite) clans. Cp Kuenen, 7,7 11(1877) pp. 
483 f., and notes in Oxf. Hex. vol. ii. 

Was the conquest of Gilead really so ancient as to 
be loosely referred to the time of Moses? Judg. 514 is 
opposed to this; ‘Machir’ is there equivalent to 
(western) Manasseh. It is possible that we may assign 
the conquest of N. Gilead to the clan of Abiezer, whose 
representative in legend is GIDEON {@.v. }. 

This hero is represented in Judg.8 5-16 as the conqueror of 
Succoth ; now Succoth is explained elsewhere (SuccoruH) as a 
corruption of Salecah or Salhad, the frontier-city of Bashan 
towards the E. Salecah occurs, the present writer believes, 
under various disguises in the genealogies of Chronicles (which 
contain valuable early material, though often in a corrupted 
form). Two of its most noteworthy corruptions are HAmMmo- 
LECHETH [g.v.] and ZELOPHEHAD [¢.v.]; now Hammolecheth 
(Salecah) is given in 1 Ch.718 as the sister of Gilead, and 
Zelophehad in v. 15 as the second son of Manasseh. Abiezer 
(the eponym of Gideon’s clan) is in the same context (v. 18) 
called a son of Hammolecheth. It is possible that the conquest 
of N. Gilead by the Machirites was marked by a desperate 
fight for Salecah, and in this connection it may be remarked 
that in r Ch.7 14 ‘ Machir the father of Gilead’ is said to have 
been the son of Manasseh by ‘his concubine the Aramitess’ 
(RV). ‘Gilead’ should here, as in some other passages, be 
‘Salhad’ (=Salecah): the reference to the concubine is a sym- 
bolic indication of the subordination of the Aramæan element 
in the population of NE. Gilead to the Israelitish. In Nu. 262g 
(P) we read of the family of the Machirites (psy; paxecpe). 
See further GILEAD, MANASSEH. 

As to the name Machir. Has it some connection, as 
has been suggested (EPHRAIM, § 1), with the story of 
Joseph? Rather it is one of the many corruptions and 
abbreviations of ‘ Jerahmeel’ ; the Machirites may have 
been partly of Jerahmeelite origin. Now perhaps we 
can understand why the hero who conquered Succoth 
(Judg. 8) is called not only Gideon, but also Jerubbaal ; 
for Jerubbaal too is very possibly an ancient corruption 
of Jerahmeel. ‘Manassch’ may perhaps be a title of 
the god once worshipped in the Machirite territory W. 
of Jordan. Cp GAD, and see MANASSEH, § 4. 

2. Son of Ammiel, residing at Lo-debar, commonly 
supposed to be a place on the E. of the Jordan (see 
LO-DEBAR), 2 S.94/f. 1727. It has been inferred 
from these two passages that Machir was a wealthy 
landowner, who remained faithful to the house of Saul, 
and gave a refuge to Meribbaal or Mephibosheth, though 
at a later time he was ostentatiously loyal to David, 
whose army he supplied with ample supplies at Maha- 
naim, during the rebellion of Absalom. ‘There is 


1 On the idiom, see Stade, ZA TW 6 (1886) 1467. 
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reason, however, to suspect that the text of both 
passages has been so seriously corrupted that no reliance 
can be placed on these inferences. See SAUL, § 6, and 
cp MANANAIM, MEPHIBOSHETH. 1, Kec 


MACHMAS (1 Macc. 973), RV MICHMASH, g.v. 


MACHNADEBAI ('27291!2? a corruption either of 
VAT 33! (Che.) or of 12330315, ‘ possession of Nebo’ 
[Ass. zamkur =‘ possession’]; see G. B. Gray, xp. T, 
Feb. 1899, p. 232 f.; but cp NEBO), one of the b’ne 
BANI in list of those with foreign wives (see EzRA i., 
§ 5 end), Ezra104o}f. MT is practically supported by 
paxaðvaßov! [B], ax. [N], waxvadaa. [A]; but a read- 
ing ‘Nadab’ (173) is suggested by ŒL (kat vadaBou 
{Lag.], cp x. vadapov [19], k. vadaBou [93, 108]).? 
|| 1 Esd. 934 reads kai éx ray viðv efwpa (OZORA, RV 
EZORA) sesers x. 7. A. [BA]? with which cp the Com- 
plut. in Ezra Zc. kal paxvada kal capova kal ceget 
whence it appears to be not improbable that (584 read 
eww wy (for ‘s32D) “aD; see SHARAI, [' Barnabas ' 
may ultimately come from Rar-nadabu (Che. ). ] 


MACHPELAH (n582Di1, ‘the Machpelah’), a piece 
of land (717%) and a cave near Hebron (Gen. 239 17 19 
259 4930 5013, all P). 

B (tò dSerdovv), Vg. (duplex), Tg. Onk., and ps.-Jon. derive 
from 5553 ‘double,’ the suggestion being that this, like other 
sepulchral caverns, had two chambers. This is plausible ; but 
in 2317 (cp 19) the field of Ephron is ‘in Machpelah.’ ‘ Mach- 
pelah’ is nowhere else referred to, and P’s date is late. Still, 
P had access to older writings, and we have no reason at all to 
doubt thar the name ‘ the Machpelah’ (putting aside the ques- 
tion as to the reading) belonged properly to the whole district in 
which the property including the cave lay. 

Few points of biblical geography are more interesting 
and more difficult than that connected with Machpelah. 
The statements in Genesis—z.e., those of P—can only 
be estimated in connection with the statements of J 
and E respecting the death and burial of the three 
patriarchs. 

1. We have first to assume the general correctness of 
the geography of the lives of the patriarchs as given in 
the traditional text. According to P (Gen. 2319 259 
5013) Abraham, Sarah, and Jacobwere buried ‘in the cave 
of the field of Machpelah,’ and it is implied in 35 29 
that Isaac also was buried there. ‘Turning to JE, we 
notice that the account of the death and burial of 
Abraham and Isaac has been lost. But we may assume 
that J placed Abraham's tomb at Hebron, where he 
considered the patriarch to have resided ; Isaac’s grave, 
however, may possibly have been put farther south, 
viz., at BEER-LAHAI-ROI [y.v.]. On the death of 
Jacob J appears at first sight to be inconsistent. In 
47 30 Jacob directs Joseph to bury him where his fathers 
were buried, but 505 (J) points to a tomb spccially his 
own, for Jacob says that he had digged, or less prob- 
ably bought,* one for himself in Canaan. It must be 
admitted, however,® that 4730 (J) has been manipulated 
by R to make it accord with P (see Wer C7 62; 
Oxf. Hex.274). In Gen. 5011 J places the burial of 
Jacob at Abel-Mizraim or rather Abel-mizrim, a place in 
the far SW. of Canaan (see ABEL-MIZRAIM). Whether 
E's account agreed with that of J must be left uneer- 
tain. This narrator (unless, indeed, we suppose the 
original document to have had a S. Palestinian geo- 
graphical setting) must be held to have placed Rachel's 
death and burial near Beeroth (351619? crit. emend. ; 
see RACHEL), and Dinah’s death and burial near Bethel. 





1 Cp Macnwpanat, or Neho in z. 43. En , 

2 19, 93, and 108 in Holmes and Parsons exhibit Lucian; cp 
Ceriani, Lag., and see Field, Hex. 87. 

3 BL retains xat NaéaPov as in Ezra. 

4 `a admits of either rendering (Staerk); but 373, ‘to pur- 


chase,’ is rare, and if Jacob had referred to the /ega/ity of his 
acquisition of a tomb, he would have said from whom he had 
purchased it (cp 5013 P). See Is. 22 16. ; ; 

5 Driver’s analysis of Gen. 47 27-31 does not recognise this. 
Consequently he can represent Gen. 47 29-31 as parallel in JE to 
49 29-32 in P (Hastings, DB 2 5324). 
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He also mentions (3319 7) Jacob’s purchase of a piece 
of ground from the Shechemites. All this seems adverse 
to the choice of such a remote spot for Jacob's burial as 
Abel-mizrim. On the other hand, the burial of Rachel 
had probably the same location in J asin E, yet J places 
the funeral of Jacob in that very remote spot. Possibly 
more than one place boasted of being the guardian of 
the tomb of Jacob,! and from the title of the altar (or 
rather masséba) at Shechem in Gen. 3320 (see EL- 
ELOHE-ISRAEL) we may perhaps assume that the tomb 
at Shechem (which must surely have existed, perhaps 
near the sacred tree, Gen. 354 Josh. 2426, both E) was 
known originally as ‘Israel's grave,’ and that at Abel- 
mizrim as ‘Jacob's grave.’ <A confusion of names 
would, of course, arise very early. ‘Jacob's well’ (near 
Shechem) is no donbt late in its attestation; but the 
name in the Karnak list of Thotmes IIl., usually inter- 
preted ‘ Jacob-el,’ may conceivably (though not at all 
probably) be explained ‘ Jacob-beér'—z.e. ‘ Jacob-well ?' 
(so apparently C. Niebuhr). We have now done our best 
to make the traditional geography intelligible, but must 
confess that all is not as satisfactory as we could wish. 

2. At this point it is needful to examine the accuracy of the 
text. It is maintained elsewhere (see REHOBOTH, and cp Crit. 
Bib.) that ‘ Hebron’ and ‘ Kirjath-arba’ are probably in some 
passages corruptions of ‘ Rehoboth’ and * Kirjath-‘arbiin ' (city 
of the Arabians) respectively, and that ‘ Rehoboth’ has a claim 
to some part of the fame appropriated by Hebron. Also (see 
Isaac) that Reer-lahai-roi is a corruption of Beer-jerahmeel, 
and (see SHECNEM) that ‘ Hamor, Shechem’s father ' (Gen. 33 19) 
is a corruption of ‘Cushan-jerahmeel.” Dinah’s burial-place too 
was very possibly near ‘the southern Bethel,’ 2 close to Haliisah 
or Ziklag (see SHECHEM). The traditions of the sepulture of the 
patriarchs in the original tradition were, therefore, probably not 
so very different from that given by P, except that P does not 
place the tombs of the ancestors sufficiently far south. It was 
in Jerahmeelite land that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (as dis- 
tinguished from Israel?) both lived and died. 

We now come back to the name ‘ham-machpelah’ (abs353). 
It is itself a distortion of Jerahmeel (5won7). The place near 
which the cave lay was Cushan-jerahmeel—ż.e., one of the chief 
cities of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see NEGER), most probably 
Haluşah (Ziklag). ‘Mamre, to the E. of which (355) lay the 
‘field’ and the ‘cave,’ is nothing less than this same Cushan- 
jerahmeel (xonon). If we take this view in connection 
with other similar rectifications of ancient hut not primitive 
tradition, it will readily be seen how plausible, nay, how satis- 
factory itis. If Hebron loses some of its delightful associations, 
the Jerahmeelite cities of Rehoboth and Halusah are the gainers, 
and readers of the lamented E. H. Palmer's Desert of the 
Exodus will quickly adapt themselves to the truer theory. 

3. The traditional * Machpelah' has a claim to be considered 
which is somewhat in excess of our space. 

‘The cave of Machpelah is concealed, heyond all reasonable 
doubt, by the mosque at Hebron,’ are the words of Dean 
Stanley. The same opinion has been often expressed, and in 
deference to the antiquity of the tradition, we are bound to give 
some details from the accounts of early pilgrims, beginning with 
Josephus, who says (B/iv. 97, § 532) that the monuments of 
Abram and his sons are still shown at Hebron in the fairest 
marble. 

The Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 A.D.) tells of a square szemoria of 
marvellously beautiful masonry, in which were placed the three 
patriarchs and their wives. Arculf (700 A.D.) says that each of 
the tombs is ‘covered with a single stone worked somewhat in 
the form of a church, and of a light colour for those of three 
patriarchs which are together.’ 

The most circumstantial account of the cave, however, is that 
of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela (1163 a.p.). He says that for a 
fee a Jewish visitor is allowed by the Gentiles to enter the cave. 
‘t He descends into a first cave which is empty, traverses a second 
in the same state, and at last reaches a third which contains six 
sepulchres—those of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacoh, and of Sarah, 
Rebekah, Leah, one opposite the other. All these sepulchres 
bear inscriptions.’ Jt is probable enough that R. Benjamin was 
one of the last who, in the period of the Christian rule, obtained 
admission into the interior, For a full account of this great 
mosque (the Harām) and of everything about the caves except 
the caves themselves, see PEF Alem. 3303, etc., and for the 
statements of the various travellers and other authorities, the 
Pal. Pilgrim Text Society's publications, and Palestine under 
the Moslems. See also Sir C. Warren's article, ‘ Machpelah,' in 
Hastings’ DB 2 197-202. 

Cp W. Staerk, Studien zur Religions- und Sprachgesch. des 


AT 164-73; C. Bruston, ‘La mort et la sepulture de Jacob,’ 
ZA THT 202 f. T. K.C. 





1 Cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 1 161. 
2 For [Sx-Inva> nnn the original document used by E may 


have had nian: 
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MACRON (makpwn [AV]), surname of one of the 
Ptolemies, 2 Mace, 1012. See PTOLEMY. 


MADAI (12), the third son of Japheth (Gen. 102, 


madadal [ADL], madat [E]=1Ch. 15, madam [B], 
Madal[AL]). See GEoGRAPHY, § 19; ELAM; PERSIA. 

The same Hebrew word is rendered by EV (a) ‘ Medes’ 
(Mydor) in 2 K.176 1811 Is. 1317 Jer. 2525 (Mepoay [BRAQ], 
Mydwv [Qmg.]) Ezra62 and elsewhere, (4) ‘the Mede’ C727) in 
Dan. 111, and (c) ‘Media’ in Is. 212 (oi Ilépoa:) Dan. 820 
(Myéor) Esth. 13 102 (Mydoc). In Is. 212 and Jer. 2525, how- 
ever, there is reason to think that the original reading was 
different. In the case of Jer. é.c. this is virtually certain. See 
SHESHACH, Crit, Bib. 

MADIABUN (RV EMADABUN, umàdàaBoyn [BA]), 
and ELIADUN (RV ILIADUN ; [e]iAiadoyn [BA], eà. 
[L]), two names of Levites, 1 Esd. 558 (|| Ezra 39). 

Probably ‘ Jesus’ (in the same verse) and ‘ Madiabun’ are 
doublets to ‘ Joda’ and ‘Eliadun.’ ‘ Eliadun' (BAL) seems to 
represent Henadad (read ENADouN= 730%), and nuadafouy 


perhaps arose from the form twvadaB (see HENADAD). L's 
cat yvadad (contrast GL in || Ezra) must be a later correction 
derived from the MT. S. A. G 


MADIAN (Acts 729), RV MIDIAN (¢.z.). 


MADMANNAH (N3222). 1. A remote city of 


Judah towards Edom, mentioned with Ziklag and 
Sansannah Josh. 1531, P (mayapeim [B], BEAeEBHNA 
[A], mapapetm [L]). The name, however, is corrupt 
(ep MADMEN). In Josh.195 its place is taken by 
Beth-marcaboth ; Madmannah (from aaz) must be a 
corruption of Marcaboth, which is itself certainly a 
distortion of Rehoboth, See MARCABOTH. That 
Eusebius and Jerome connect the name Medebena or 
Medemana with a village near Gaza called Menoeis 
(OS®) 27924 13910) is no objection to this view. Cp 
MEKONAH. 

2. The eponym of the city Madmannah, 1 Ch. 249, see RV 
(uapunva [B], wad. [A], wedu. [L]). T K. C 

MADMEN (1272), a supposed Moabite city, Jer. 482 
(Traycin [BNAQ]; cp Pesh. Vg.). The name (‘dung- 
heap'; cp Del. 7o% 62 f.) is most improbable, and since 
(1) the context is suggested by Is. 151, and (2) there is 
a very similar corruption in Is. 159 (see DIMON), we 
can safely for Madmen read g93, NIMRIM (¢.v.), 
which in Is. 155 f. oceurs just after HORONAIM. 

T. K.C. 

MADMENAH (93272; madeBHNa [BNAQ]), a 
supposed village of Benjamin, mentioned with Gebim, 
Is. 103:1. ‘No trace of the locality is left’ (Di.-Kittel). 
Probably the name is corrupt (cp MADMEN), and we 
should read 9343, Rimmonah ; for a parallel see Dim- 


NAH. This Rimmonah was not ‘the rock Rimmon’ 
of Judg. 2045, but nearer to Jerusalem. See Che. 
‘ Geographical Gains, ete.,’ Æxpos., Sept. 1899, and ep 
GEBIM. TK. C: 
MADNESS (HV), MADMAN (Shinn). 
The Hebrew root it’, Sāga‘, which the ‘mad’ of the RV 
most commonly represents is in use almost a synonym of 3537 
‘to prophesy’ (Jer. 29 26) and denotes either the 
1. Terms. raving of the madman (1S. 21 14 S. {15 £]= R33 
1810) or the prophetic ecstasy (Hos.97). The 
root-meaning is clear from Ass. sigu ‘to be in vehement inward 
excitement,’ Del. ÆWB 639. Arabic Saju‘a means to be 
strong, vigorous; either the root is the same as pje, but has 
developed a secondary meaning on Arabic soil (cp Del. Prol. § 9), 
or it has nothing to do with y3g-—in which case 'asfa‘, ‘mad,’ 
mujan, ‘utterly mad,’ will be loan-words from the Hebrew. 
This would account for the anomalous correspondence of W 
and Arab. § Cp Barth, tym. Stud. 47. 
Another root also rendered by ‘mad’ in RV (Is. 4425 


Jer. 25 16) is oba, halal, the root meaning of which (cp Ar., 
Ass.) is ‘to cry aloud.’ The nouns nbn, or mddia are 
synonyms of M3725, folly (see Foor), The root-meaning of 
agano (Prov. 26 18) is not clear. [The final 77 is dittographed ; 
read Ynna [Frankenb., Toy], ‘(As) a madman.’} 


Greek words rendered ‘madness’ in the RV are pavia (Acts 
26 24), mapadpovia (2 Pet. 216), avora (Lk.611; mg. ‘ foolish- 
ness’). 
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In spite of the fact that madness (s7gga'dz) is one of 
the plagues with which Israel is threatened in the event 
oT of disobedience to the law (Dt. 2828), 
Ye actual cases of insanity are rare in the 
* OT. One might be inclined to regard 
the case of Saul as the most historical, occurring as it 
does in the course of a narrative which no one can deny 
to contain a kernel of fact; yet even here we cannot 
be sure, without strict investigation, that the notices of 
Saul's frenzy do not belong to the less historical stratum 
(see SAUL, § 4). This does not, however, involve our 
rejection of these notices as material for an article on 
Madness in OT and NT. As the narrator represents, 
the successes of David awakened Saul’s jealousy, and ‘at 
last the turbulent ferment of passion broke forth into 
wild frenzy . . . With the tenacity peculiar to one 
haunted by an illusion, he devotes himself henceforth 
almost exclusively to his purpose of avenging himself on 
his supposed mortal enemy and persecntor’ (Kittel, 
Hist. 2121). Saul’s reported breach with Samuel also, 
according to the narrator, contributed to unhinge the 
mind of Saul; ‘he feels himselt forsaken by God. . . 
sees spectres everywhere which are hatching mischief 
against him’ (Gesch. 2105). Looking at the notices of 
his state from a non-critical point of view, we may 
perhaps say that the malady of Saul was an idiopathic 
insanity, exhibiting the usual mental symptoms of 
melancholia (1 S. 2820) and delusion (2030), with homi- 
cidal and suicidal mania (1811 2033 815). 
A second instance of insanity in the OT, the ‘lycan- 
thropy’! (or ‘boanthropy’) of Nebu- 
mer ces chadrezzar (Dan. 4 cp Verg. Æc. 
` 648 7) is, in spite of the testimony 
of Abydenus (ap. Eus. Prep. Ev. 941), most probably 
unhistorical. 

The passage is translated in full hy Bevan (Daniel, 87,4); the 
part which bears most closely on the question of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
madness is as follows :— 

‘or else, would that he might betake himself to some other 
place, and might be driven through the desert, where is no city 
nor track of men, where wild beasts seek their food and birds 
fly hither and thither, would that among rocks and mountain 
cliffs he might wander alone !’ 

With this we have to compare Dan. 4 33. 

‘The same hour was the thing fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar ! 
and he was driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his 
body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hair was grown 
like eagles’ (feathers), and his nails like birds’ (claws).’ 

Prince (Dantel, 1899, pp. 32-35) is of opinion that 
the great king may have been ‘afflicted by a form of 
insanity which incapacitated him from governing, and 
necessitated the succession of his son.’ 

Bevan (Daniel, 1892, p. 89) can only say that prob- 
ably ‘some Babylonian legend on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar had, perhaps in a very distorted form, 
reached the ears of the author of Danicl.’ With this, 
Driver (Daniel, 1900, pp. 59 f.) appears to agree. See 
also Schrader, ‘Die Sage vom Wahnsinn Nebukad- 
nezars, JPTT [1881], pp. 618 7-7 

Madness is conceived of in the OT as a kindred 
phenomenon to the prophetic ‘furor’ ; see PROPHECY. 
A spirit from Yahwe is in both cases 
the agency at work (cp 1S. 1614 with 
1K. 2219 7), and, whilst some of the 
contemptnous pity which the lunatic 
could not but evoke attaches at times to the prophet 
(2 K. 91x), the superstitious awe with which the prophet 
was regarded serves to clothe the other also and renders 
his person sacrosanct. In the East the madman is still 
regarded as something sacred. It is possibly the sacred 
character of the madman which accounts for the refusal 
of ACHISH (g.v.) to interfere with David when he 


4. Beliefs re- 
specting origin 
of madness. 


1 A form of disease in which the sufferer, imagining himself to 
be a wild beast, roamed about the forests. A somewhat milder 
form of the disease is not unknown to alienists. 

2 [Nebuchadrezzar's madness, however, is simply the product of 
misunderstanding, if the words of Dan. 4 25 are borrowed from a 
Babylonian song in which ‘eating grass’ was a symbolic expres- 
sion for ‘living in misery’ (so Winckler, OLZ, 1898, p. 71; 
AOF 2214, n. 2; cp Gunkel, Gen. 17).} 
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feigned madness (15S. 2112 [13] 7%; cp Ewald, GV7 
3116), It would seem too that, according to the 
narratives, Saul forfeited the allegiance of neither court 
(1615 %) nor people (261 284; but cp 2217). 

The madmen of the NT are not kings but common 
folk, and their malady is attributed not to a spirit sent 
from God (cp SAUL), but to inferior deities or ‘demons’ 
entering into them—a conception of madness, as of 
disease generally, which the Jews brought back with 
them from Babylon (see DEMONS, § 11). The influence 
of music is no longer invoked to calm and soothe (1 S. 
1616), nor is the lunatic’s person sacred ; he wanders 
about at large, or, if dangerous, is bound in chains 
(Lk. 829). It is hard to say how many of the daimon- 
Fouevot healed by Jesus may be reckoned as insane; 
see further DEMONS, § 8 f., LUNATIC. In Jn. 1020 we 
have madness expressly connected with demoniacal 
possession. ACP. 


MADON (1), a royal city of the Canaanites, 
perhaps on the W. of the Waters of Merom. Josh. 111 
(uappwv [BF], wadwy [AL]); 1219 ([Aa]uopwr [L]; for 
BF see SHIMRON). 

But is the text right? Following ®© (cp Eus. OS(2) 2787, 
uapwu) we might read prp or pn (see Merom). This seems 
better than identifying with adin near //aftin, W. of Tiberias 
(PEFD 1365). Further study is needed. See SHIMRON. 

MAELUS (manàoc [A]), 1 Esd. 9 26 = Ezra10 25, 
MIJAMIN 2. 


MAGADAN (maradan) is the reading in Mt. 1539 
of NBD Ti. WH, RV, etc., for the marpAada, MAGDALA 
[g.v.], of TR and AV. Accepted by the most anthor- 
ities, the names cannot either of them be identified with 
any site (but see GALILEE [SEA OF], § 5). The corre- 
sponding passage Mk.810 has DALMANUTHA [g.v.], 
which is equally uncertain. Eusebius (Ovom. ed. Lag.) 
spells it Mayeday and identifies it with the Mayedavy 
of his time ‘in the neighbourhood of Gerasa,’ that 
is, on the E. shore of the lake (cp Lightfoot, Of. Post. 
70 6, on the site of Magdala). But Jesus is said to 
have embarked from it for ‘the other’ (z.e., eastern) 
‘side’ (eis 76 mépav, Mk. 813). Ewald (Hist. ET 6348) 
suggests Megiddo (Mayééw in Jos. Axt. vill. 61); so 
too Volkmar; Henderson (Pal, § 114) says there is 
‘nothing unlikely in the identification, as our Lord may 
have passed into the plain of Beisan.’ But whilst 
this in itself is improbable, on Conder’s theory that 
Megiddo was near Beisan, it becomes almost im- 
possible if we adopt the usual and best supported theory 
which places MEGIDDO [g.v.] at Lejjūn in the plain of 
Esdraelon. G. A. S. 


MAGBISH (^24); makBeic [L]), a name in one 
of the post-exilic lists; the b’ne Magbish returned with 
Zerubbabel to the number of 156; Ezra 230 (mapeBwc 
[B], -Bic [A] = Esd. 521, PNEPNIS RV NIPIIS 
(vecpets [B], pwes [A]). The name is absent from || 
Neh. 7. Cp MAGpiAsu, which, as Meyer (Zz 156) 
sees, represents the same name. Almost certainly that 
name is œp) [orepi?), NEPIISIM (g.v.). The next 
name in Ezra (Z.¢.) is anx ody, which is a corruption of 
byony. See also MESHULLAM. TRC 


MAGDALA (maràààa), the reading of TR in 
Mt. 1539 where NBD Ti. WH have maradan, MAGA- 
DAN [g.v.]. Whilst ‘Magadan’ is the best supported 
reading and Magdala is supposed to be a substitution 
due to the ignorance of later scribes with regard to 
Magadan, it onght to be pointed out that Mayadav is 
a possible corruption of an original Magdala. However 
that may be, the existence of a Galilean Magdala is 
rendered certain both by the name of Mary Magdalene 
(cp MARY, § 26), and by the testimony of Jewish writers. 
The Talm. Jerus. places a Magdala, bmm, within a 
sabbath day’s journey of Tiberias (‘Zrw#diz 5x), and 
indeed within the same distance of the hot baths of 
Hamata, to the S. of Tiberias (Zd. 234); and the same 
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things which some Talmudic writers assign to Magdala 
others assign toa Migdal Sebo'ayya, nyay bmn, ‘ Dyers- 
Tower,’ (cp Midrash, Shir ha-shirim 118 with Talm. 
Jerus. Pésdhim 41; and Midrash ’F4Adh3 3 with 
Talm. Jerus. J/a'asér Shéni52) which accordingly 
Neubauer identifies as a part of Magdala (Géogr. Talm. 
218). The Babylonian Talmud speaks of a xv) bum, 
Migdal Nunya or ‘ Fish-Tower,’ one mile from Tiberias 
(Pésihim 46 6). [Cp GALILEE (SEA), § 5, where it is 
suggested that Magadan, Magdala, and Dalmanutha 
are all corruptions of this compound name Migdal 
Nunya.—Eb. ] 

Magdala was a place of some wealth (Talm. Jer. 
Ta‘dnith 48) and is said to have been destroyed yap 


mista, ‘because of licentiousness’ (Midrash "Z£hah 22). 


The name does not occur in other carly writers, nor in 
Josephus (for the reading Maydada in Vita 24 on which 
some older scholars depend for their location of 
Magdala on the E. of the Lake should be Tauana) ; 
nor even in Eusebius and Jerome. 

Willibald (about 722) passed from Tiberias ‘round the sea, 
and by the village of Magdalum to the village of Capernaum.’ 
Whether this was the Magdalum Castrum of Brocardus is less 
certain though most probable. It is doubtless that of a writer 
of the same century who after speaking of the Mensa Domini 
goes on to say; ‘Ibi prope juxta mare Tiberiadis versus 
Tabariam est locus que dicitur Magdalon’ (Rob. BR 3 279 n. 3, 
who refers for the citation to Steph. Baluzii, Miscellanea, tom. 
6369, Paris, 1713). (Quaresmius (2866) mentions a Mejdel on 
Gennesaret in his time and identifies it with Magdala. The 
name still lives, on a site which is suitable to the medizval 
data, but too far N. to suit the Talmudic statement that 
Magdala was within a Sabbath day’s journey of Tiberias. 


On the Lake, in the SE. corner of the plain of 
Gennesaret, 3 m. NW. of Tiberias, near a stream which 
comes down from the Wady el-Hamam, el-Mejdel is a 
miserable little village, with ‘some indications of ancient 
ruins both of walls and foundations’ (Wilson, Lands 
of the Bible, 2136), probably a watch-tower guarding 
the entrance to the plain (Stanley, Siz. and Pal. 382). 
The country immediately around is called the Ard el- 
Mejdel (Wilson), and is cultivated by the villagers 
and Bedouins. Some have taken it to represent the 
MIGDAL-EL [¢.v. ] of Josh. 19 38. 

Besides the authorities quoted, see Lightfoot, Of. Post.708; 
PEFO, 1877, p. 121-3 Buhl, Pad. 2257.3 Schür. C/V) 1515 
= ET 2 224 (on a proposed identification with Tarichez). 

G. A. S. 

MAGDALENE. See col. 2894, end; also MARY, 
§ 26. 

MAGDIEL Oya, § 38; ‘God is my costly 
possession’? cp perhaps the Palmyrene mm» %3, the 
Sab. fem. name 5yn3p, and 339 Dt. 3313; maredlHA 
[AL]) a ‘duke’ of Edom ‘zz regione Gebalena’ (OS 
187 13), Gen. 3643 (m2ToAiHA [AD"*], madeAIHA 
[E]; 1 Ch.1s4, medAtHA [B]. maràcHA [L] Grs 
reading (cp MAHALALEEL) suggests an original Jerah- 
me’el (Che. ). 


MAGED (1 Macc. 536), RV MAKED. 


MAGI, MAGUS (maroi, maroc [Ti. WH]), Mt. 
21 Acts 186], RVE (EV ‘wise men,’ ‘sorcerer ’). Cp 
Maaic, STARS. See also ZOROASTRIANISM, SIMON 
MAGUS, JANNES AND JAMBRES. 

In © payos=Aram, Fx, ‘enchanter, magician,’ Dan. 120 
(Theod. but © piàoróġovs), 22 27 (Theod., © dappaxwy), 57 
(Theod., B éraxdovs kat happaxovs). Cp wayevecy, ‘to practice 
sorcery,’ etc., Acts 89. 


MAGIC 


Definition (§ 1). OT terms (§ 3). 


Factor in Hebrew life (§ 2 a). In NT (§ 4). 
In Babylonian religion (§ 2 4). Bibliography (§ 5). 


Magic may be briefly described as the attempt on 
man’s part to influence, persuade, or compel spiritual 
ae beings to comply with certain requests 

1. Definition. or demands. It rests upon the belief 
that the powers in the world are controlled by spirits, 
and that therefore to be able to overrule these spirits is 
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to have the mastery of nature. In a narrow but later 
sense, magic has to do with feats of power, not of know- 
ledge, the relation between it and divination being com- 
parable to that between miracles and prophecy. At 
the beginning, and at the present time among savage 
people, this distinction is not drawn. Similarly, at the 
first, good spirits and bad spirits were not distinguished. ! 
There are, no doubt, many cases in which spirits are 
little, if at all, thought of. The means employed to ob- 
tain good or to obviate evil seem to have no connection 
with belief in spirits ; just as ritual acts are performed 
by some people with little or no thought of the deity or 
deities they werc originally believed to conciliate. Never- 
theless, however much the invocation or other charm 
may appear as cosmic means of influencing the forces 
of the universe as such, there was originally, as there 
still is at bottom implied, an acknowledgment of spiritual 
beings who are influenced in these ways.? 
Such an acknowledgment is certainly made by the 
ancient narrative (JE) of the story of Balaam (see 
AMARELO BLESSINGS). That Balaam isa magician, 
A it is, in the light of ancient Arabian 
in Hebrew oa 
life. customs, impossible to deny; and it is 
equally clear that the reality of the power 
claimed by Balaam is acknowledged in the biblical 
account. Else why should Yahwe be represented as 
transferring Balaam’s service to the cause of Israel ?3 
Nor can we overlook the same acknowledgment in P's 
account of the Egyptian plagues? (Ex. 7-11). Moses 
throws down his rod and it becomes a serpent; the 
magicians do the same (Ex.711 /.). The reality of the 
transformation accomplished is not so much as doubted 
(see SERPENT, § 3). Moses, by his rod, turns the water 
of Egypt into blood; the magicians ‘ by their enchant- 
ments’ do the same (Ex. 720-22). The case is similar 
with the plague of frogs. The power of the magicians 
fails indeed when it is a question of producing gnats 
(Ex. 817 [13] 7. ; EV Lice [¢.v.]). Even here, however, 
there is no scepticism as to the reality of magic. 
The word rendered magicians (D'207N, Larfeumzmim)? is found 


in one of the older sources (Gen. 418 24 [E]), where it denotes 
the dream interpreters of Egypt—those whom the Pharaoh 
summoned to interpret his dream. In Exodus, on the other 
hand, it stands for magicians in the narrower and stricter sense. 
The only other passages in which the word is used are in Dan., 
where the men so described are represented as living in Babylon ; 
but as the book was written in Palestine, and Gen. and Ex. in 
their present form stood before the author, there is good ground 
for believing that the writer borrowed the word from the old 
books. 

A trace of a belief in the efficacy of a plant is clearly 


seen in Gen. 3014 [J] where Reuben brings Leah dëdã' îm 
or MANDRAKES (g.v.). This plant was known among 
the northern Semites as Baaras (cp Jos. B/ vii. 63), and 
was supposed by the Arabs and by the ancient Germans 


1 Divination is but a species of magic in the wider sense im- 
plied in the first definition given above: it is magic used in 
discovering the will of spiritual beings. See the present writer’s 
Magic, etc., p. 4J: Divination has to do, however, usually with 
omens, and it is more convenient, as it is more usual, to dis- 
tinguish magic and divination as is done above. 

2 Frazer (Golden Bough (?), 161) takes magic proper to be a 
kind of savage logic, a crude species of reasoning based on 
similarity and contiguity. Where the operation of spirits is 
assumed (and ‘these cases are exceptional’), magic is, according 
to him, ‘tinged and alloyed with religion.’ He admits, how- 
ever (pp. 67_%), that in actual fact, such an assumption is often 
made, but he concludes from various considerations that 
‘though magic is . . . found to fuse and amalgamate with 
religion in many ages, and in many lands, there are some grounds 
for thinking that this fusion is not primitive.’ 

3 See BLESSINGS AND CurRSINGS, and for Arabian illustrations 
see Goldziher (Ab%. z. Arab. Philol. 126 f. [1896]), who has 
shown that among the anci:nt Arabs, as among the Jews, the 
magical words of blessing and of cursing played a prominent 
part. In war, the poet by cursing the enemy rendered service 
not second to that of the warrior himself; the uttered word 
was, in fact, a most potent ‘ fetish” (Goldziher, 28). The Jews 
of Medina brought into their synagogues images of their arch foe 
Malik b. al-Aglam, and at these they hurled curses every time 
they came together. 

4 In JE no such reference to the magicians occurs. 

5 For a Babylonian connection (Kardamu) see Hommel, 
Exp.T, Feb. 1900, p. 234. 
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to be inhabited by a spirit which gave it extraordinary 
powers (see WRS Rel. Sem.(*) 442, and cp Lang, Custom 
and Myth, 143 f-). The biblical narrative ascribes to 
this plant effects which could not be supposed to follow 
from its natural properties; but no disapproval of its 
magical use is expressed either by the author or by the 
redactor. [Whitehouse, in Hastings’ DB 3 2104, 
connects dädã'im with the an of Mesha’s inscription, 
l. 12, cp also ISSACHAR, § 2.] 

There is another incident recorded in the same chapter 
which belongs to the category of magic, though it is 
magic of the sympathetic or symbolic kind. (For a 
description of this see Jevons, Zzżr. to Hist. of Religion, 
28 f., Frazer, Golden Bough,” 149 f.). The pecled rods 
which Jacob put in front of the sheep and goats as they 
came to drink water, caused those that were pregnant to 
bring forth young that were spotted and striped (Gen. 
3037/. [J]); the natural explanation may be adequate, 
but it is probable that more than this was in the mind 
of the writer. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty as to the teraphim 
which Rachel stole when she and Jacob left her father’s 
house, Gen. 3l19 7% [E] (see TERAPHIM). They 
were of human form (1S. 1913), and were looked upon as 
gods (Gen. 3130 and Judg. 1824), though their possession 
is regarded as illegitimate. (Josiah put them away with 
the wizards, etc., 2 K.2324; cp Zech.102 where they 
are associated with diviners. ) 

Among the Assyrians images of gods were kept in the 
house because they were believed to have the power of 
warding off evil spirits. A certain exorcist is said to 
have had statues of the gods Lugalgira and Alamu put 
one on each side of the main entrance to his house, and 
in consequence, he felt perfectly impregnable against all 
evil spirits (see Tallqvist, Assyr. Beschw. 22). 

It is probable that in Gen. and elsewhere we should 
construe feraphim as a plural of ‘excellence’ or of 
‘majesty,’ answering to mnbg (Elohim), myx (AdGnim). 
The teraphim were kept in the house as a guarantee of 
good luck; though originally perhaps idols, they were 
afterwards, and in biblical times almost exclusively, a 
kind of charm. That they had a magical import is 
suggested by Zech. 102, where teraphim, diviners, and 
tellers of false dreams are put in the same category. The 
Genesis narrative, and also Hos. 34, show that teraphim 
were not always condemned. 

In the prohibition ‘’Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk’ (Ex. 23 r9 8426 Dt. 1421), many scholars, 
from Spencer (Leg. Heb. Rit. 1335 f. [1732]) downwards, 
have seen an allusion to a magical broth, prepared in 
order to give fertility to the fields ;! more probably the 
reference is to an ancient form of sacrifice—similar to 
the sacrifice of blood (WRS el. Sem. 221, n.). 

In Is.32 the K6sém (magician or diviner) is named 
along with the knight and the warrior, the judge, the 
prophet, and the elder, among the stays and supports of 
the nation ; of none of them is any disapproval implied. 

One great fact which induced the Hebrews to con- 
demn magic and the like was that it was so closely 
connected with idolatry; in 2 K.922 it seems identified 
with it. T, W. D. 

1. Place of magic in Babylonian religion.—Iin the 
religion of the Babylonians magic always had a pro- 

2b. In Baby- DAR eee T misfortune, a 
lonian religion. especially all sickness, was regar ed 

as arising from some malign spell, 
a ban (mamitu), under which the sufferer had come. 
A ban of this kind could be incurred in all possible 
ways—not only by the commission of positive acts of 
sin such as murder, adultery, theft, fraud, but also 
by neglect of ritual and ceremonial precepts, or by 
casual contact with persons or things which themselves 
lay under some ban. 

1 Srencer adduces (340), as supporting his view, Maimonides, 
em Nic. de Lyra, and an anonymous Karaite com- 
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All the contingencies in which the ban can be incurred are 
exhaustively set forth in the second, third, and eighth tablets? 
of the Surpu series of exorcism tablets. Thus, for example, we 
read in the second tablet : ‘ Has he [the bewitched person] sinned 
against his god, been guilty towards his goddess? . . . Has he 
dishonoured his father and mother? . . . Has he used false 
weights, circulated false money? . . . Has he approached his 
neighbour's wife, shed his neighbour’s blood, stolen his neigh- 
bour’s garment?’ The same tablet, however, contains also the 
question whether the sufferer has slept on the bed of a bewitched 
person, sat on his seat, eaten from his dish, drunk from his cup. 

Alongside of this conception of a more or less im- 
personal visitation we find that other—doubtless more 
primitive—in which malevolent divine beings, demons, 
or else human beings, wizards and witches, in league 
with these evil demons, are regarded as the producers 
of disease and disaster. The malign activity of these 
wicked spirits—in connection with whom the number 
seven is prominent (cp Lk. 82 Mk.169 Mt. 1245)—is 
vividly depicted in the Babylonian exorcism texts. 

They are regarded as the spawn of hell. The wilderness is 
their favourite dwelling-place, whence they make their inroads 
upon the abodes of men. Froin house to house they make their 
haleful way, no bar or bolt being able to exclude them; snake- 
like they steal through doorways, windlike through crevices. 
Their hostility to men is unsparing ; their influence is specially 
seen in the havoc they work on family life. They alienate 
husband and wife, father and son, partners and friends. Of 
these Babylonian demons we meet with two representatives in 
the OT; Lilitu (see LitirH) and the Sédu (Heb. Sédim, see 
Demons). 

The activity of wizards and witches is in like manner 
fully and vividly set forth in the exorcism texts, especially 
in the exorcism tablets of Maklū.? Day and night the 
witches—for in this field the female plays a much more 
conspicuous part than the male—dog the steps of their 
victims. 

The witches haunt the streets and public places, beset the 
wayfarer, force their way into houses. Their tongue hrings 
hewitchment, their lips breathe poison, death attends their foot- 
steps. A very favourite method of working their enchantments 
was, in poe belief, by means of figures of clay, wood, dough, 
or the like. The tying of witch-knots was also largely resorted 
to. The most usual Babylonian word for witch is £assaptu ; 


cp Heb. DPI (below, § 3 [2]). 


2. Afethods of counteracting the evil power. —In corre- 
spondence with this deep and widespread belief in the 
power for evil wielded by demons and witches was the 
belief in the possibility of counteracting it; and the 
methods by which this could be accomplished constituted 
an essential part of the religion of Babylonia. The spell, 
the ban, to which a man was constantly liable demanded 
a counterspell, an exorcism. This was sought ina great 
variety of ways; and the main part of the business of 
the exorciser lay in finding out which particular charm 


could be used against each particular spell. 

Here, water was regarded, ahove all other media, as of great 
efficacy. Sprinklings and washings with pure water, taken if 
possible from the sacred rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
accordingly have a large and important place in the Babylonian 
ceremonies ofexorcism. Similarly, the power of breaking hostile 
spells was ascribed to fire. Hence the practice freely resorted 
to of placing a brazier at the bedside of the sick and burning on 
it a great variety of substances so as to represent symbolically 
the breaking of the spell. Besides water and fire, many plants 
and minerals of real or supposed healing virtue were brought 
into requisition, and thus the practice of magic constitutes the 
primitive stage in the practice of medicine. 


The evil demons who had laid their victim under a 
ban and taken possession of him were expelled by 
exorcism and driven back into the wilderness whence they 
had come. For the witches death by fire was regarded 


as the only appropriate punishment. 

Whether as matter of fact witch-burning was actually 
practised by the Bahylonians cannot indeed, as yet, be quite 
clearly made out. At all events the witches were burned in 
the effigy which their victim kindled before the image of the 
divinity whose help he wished to invoke. The form taken by 
these witch-adjurations is in many respects quite similar to that 
of a legal process in which the bewitched person is the accuser, 
the witch the accused, and the divinity the judge. 





1 Translated by H. Zimmern in Beitr. zur Kenntnis der 
Bab. Rel. i., 1896. f 

2 Translated, with a useful introduction on Babylonian magic 
in general, in K. Tallqvist’s Die Assyrische Beschworungsserie 
Magli (1895). 
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A matter of prime importance—and in this, relatively, 
Babylonian magic presents a good side—always was to 
secure the assistance of one or more of the good greater 
deities in counteracting these assaults of demons and 
witches; henee the frequent and fervent prayers still 
preserved to us in the magical literature of Babylon. 

No notices of the practice of necromancy in the 
manner of 1S. 28 have as yet been met with. Still 
something quite similar can be read at the end of the 
Gilgame’-Nimrod epic in the summoning of the spirit 
of Eabani by Gilgameš with the assistance of Nergal 
(god of the under world).! At all events the Babylonians 
had quite the same ideas as the Israelites about the 
spirit of the departed (e&¢mmu) and the possibility of 
cansing it to appear. 

This is plainly shown by the repeated mention of the necro- 
mancer (suséli ša ekimmu, literally, ‘he who causes the spirit 
to come up’) in Babylonian lists of official names. Of special 
interest in connection with the Babylonian notions regarding 
the disembodied spirit is a text 2 containing the prayer of one 
possessed by a ghost along with the petition for deliverance 
from it. 

3. Soothsaying.—Alongside of magic, soothsaying 
also had an important place in the Babylonian-Assyrian 
religion. Through the agency of the secr (barii)—a 
class of priest held in special esteem—the effort was 
made to obtain information as to the future from all 
sorts of occurrences. The clay tablets recovered at 
Nineveh from the library of ASur-bani-pal, the last of 
the great Assyrian kings, are full of texts containing 
omens of this description—which were taken from the 
flight of birds, from anomalous birth of man and beast, 
from the behaviour of certain animals, such as the pig, 
ass, horse, dog, serpent, scorpion, and locust. The in- 
terpretation of dreams, and especially the hepatoscopy, 
are important departments of soothsaying, and these 
two can be most clearly shown to have existed from 
the earliest times. Lastly, the cuneiform literature 
shows that astrology, the observing of the positions and 
combinations of the stars—a pursuit which has ever 
been, justly, regarded as having taken its rise in Baby- 
lonia—influenced the entire life of the Babylonians in the 
highest degree. The Assyrian kings made extensive usc 
of all the methods of divination mentioned above, in de- 
termining their policy (cp Ezek. 21 21 [26]).% H. Z. 

For the many terms used in the OT, several of which 
include both magic and divination, cp DIVINATION, 

3. OT Terms. : 3 I Two Sorn appear never to 

ave had any exclusive reference to 
one or the other. These are hăkāmīim (mpn; codol, 
cogioral) ‘wise men’ and hartummim (o'syin; EV 
‘ magicians’). 

Hăkāmiīm is used of the counsellors of the Pharaoh (Is. 19 11,7), 
and of the King of Persia (Esth. 113); hartummim, which 
may be rendered ‘sacred scribes’ 4 (Gen, 418, RV™g.), is applied 
to the dream-interpreters of the Pharaoh (Gen. 418 24 E), and in 
post-exilic writings to the magicians at the Egyptian court 


(Ex. 711 87([3] 911 [P]), and to the dream-interpreters of 
Nebuchadrezzar (Dan, 22 27 47 [4] 511). 


The spceific terms, of which the commonest is 2ésem, 
are in some cases obscure. ‘They are the following :— 
1. Aésem (cap). This word probably had originally 


a magical reference (Fleischer), though the secondary 
sense (see DIVINATION, § 2 [1]) has almost driven out 
the primary. 

Cp Ar. kasama, which (in 2 and 4), as well as the noun 
kisama (‘oath’), has a distinctive magical meaning; also the 

yriac awii, : to exorcise,’ strictly“ to make swear,’ and likewise 
the Gr. opxia réuveo9ar = ‘to make an oath,’ and then ‘to make 
a covenant with.” W. R. Smith, however (/. Phil. 13 278), and 














1 See Jeremias, /zdubar-Nimrod (18 « 423 ere 
Schrader’s XB, vi. 1 263. le Be) 

2 L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (1896), no. 53; 
cp also B. Meissner in Z DAG 50, 750 (1896). 

3 See Zimmern, Beitr. z, Kenntn. d. Bab. Rel., p. 82 F. (1901). 

4 psan is derived by G. Hoffmann (ZA TW 389) from Arab, 
(hatm) ‘ nose,’ and explained as meaning ‘one who speaks in a 
low nasal tone’ (cp JUD. DIVINATION, § 2, and yonres, below, 
§ 4). @ gives variously éfnynrai (expounders), émaorĝoć 


(chanters, those who say incantations), and ¢appaxoi (those who 
use drugs for magical ends). 
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Wellhausen (//eid.(1), 128, Heid.(2), 133, n. 5), both take the con- 
trary view ; Smith making ‘ decision’ (cp Prov. 16 10 and Targ.), 
Wellhausen ‘allotment or distribution,’ the fundamental meaning. 
The present writer differs with reluctance from such eminent 
authorities. It is true that there are cases in which the Ar. word 
has the sense of divination (¢.g., Kuran 54), ‘obtaining a divine 
decree by headless arrows, etc., and that in Aram., the same 
signification is most common; but we must remember that in 
early times magic and divination came under one category, 


The primary sense may be one which inclttdes both 
the special ones. Of the two senses that of magic 
seems much more likely to be the original. 

2. From /2Ss, Feta (2 Ch. 336 ‘to use witchcraft,’ 
RV ‘practice sorcery’) are derived Aassaph (nya; 
Jer. 279) and m¢haSképh (nam, Ex. 711 Dan. 22 Mal. 35) 


rendered by EV ‘sorcerer’ (in Dt. 18 ro, and Ex. 22 18 [17]: 
fem. asn, AV ‘witch,’ RV ‘sorceress '). 

W. R. Smith derives from Ar. kasa/a, ‘to cut,’ the Hebrew 
word having in it the idea of cutting oneself in coming to the 
deity (see 1 K. 18 28 and Jer. 415). He points out that it 1s still 
common in Arabia for a person guilty of some wrong to cut 
himself in the presence of the wronged person as a sign of re- 
pentance, The noun késhdphim (p 5x3) he takes to mean 
‘herbs or drugs shredded into a magic brew.’ (Cp Ar. 4isfa, 
‘bits of things.’) The meaning of verb and noun, however, are 
unconnected, and though in Mic. 511 (12) paws may well have 
the meaning of material drugs, in z K.922 and Nah. 34 (EV 
‘witchcraft '), it cannot have that meaning, notwithstanding B 
dappaxa, Nor is this sense suitable in Is, 47 12, nor in Nu. 233 
(where we should perhaps read with Kue. pawas 55°). 

The present writer follows Fleischer, who argues for 
its derivation from Ar. (Zasafa) ‘to obscure,’ of the sun 
and moon ‘to eclipse.’ If the derivation just suggested 
were adopted, the Hebrew might denote first of all ‘to 
have dark appearance,’ then ‘to be gloomy,’ ‘distressed,’ 
and finally ‘to be a suppliant,’ ‘to seek something from 
the deity’; cp the Syriac e¢hkesheph to entreat.} 

The Syriac word, in all the twelve instances in OT where 
kashaph (Axia), in one or other of its forms occurs, is Aeresh. 


Now in the simple form this verb means ‘to be silent —ż.e., to re ' 
strain one’s voice. Inthe Pa. and Aph. it means to practise magical 
arts. To distinguish two separate roots (with the Lexx.) would 
seem to be unnecessary. Suppose the primary sense to be ‘to 
restrain,’ then ‘to keep one's voice under,’ ‘to speak in a low 
mumbling tone’; we have in that case a link of connection 
with the meaning in the derived form, for the magician utters his 
incantations in such a suppressed tone. Smith, however, con- 
nects the Syriac word with the rare Arabic term Aus and Aursa 
=a kind of food given to women in child-bearing, which was a 
drug, thus agreeing exactly with ¢appaxa., - 


3. Láhaš (vind), ‘enchantment’ (cp Is. 33, ynp p23, RV 
‘a skilful enchanter’) is used more specifically of serpent- 
charming (Jer. 817 Eccles. 1011; cp nbo Ps. 58 5 [6] 


‘charmer’), and hence of any charm which could be 
worn, cp Is, 320 (rn5, RV ‘amulets ').? 

The primary meaning of the word may perhaps be seen in 
28.1219 Ps. 417 [8], not however in Is. 2616 (see SBOT). It 
has been thought that /ažaš (n5) and zažaš (oni) may havea 
kindred origin, and it is at any rate singular that the Arabic 
equivalents of both3 are used in the sense of unlucky. 

4. Héber (130), found only in pl. (Is. 47.9 12 ‘enchantments ) 
or in connection with #ddér, 330 (Dt. 1811 Ps. 585 [6], 
t charmer’), is explained by Ges. (7 es. 1441) to mean binding 
or tying—?.e., of magical knots.4 Similarly Smith, who says it 
is used to denote the tying together of words in order to con- 
stitute an incantation. He (followed by Ges.(!5)-Buhl(?), and 
Sieg.-St., also by Stade, GV’/1 505, and Dr. Deut., ad loc.) goes 
back to the Jewish tradition which sees in the word some kind 
of snake-charming. Note the parallelism in Ps. 58 5 (6). 


Here we may refer to the Rabbinical 4é72" (SDP), ‘amulet,’ 
from pp, ‘to bind.’ Most likely it signifies something bound to 
a person, with no reference therefore to magical tying. It is the 





1 Cp also Ar. £asif, ‘ unlucky’ (of days). Note that Fleischer 
(Levy, NITIV 2459 a) takes Ar. kasafa in the derived sense of 
speaking in a low, murmuring tone. 

2 Similarly v5] "Al (7.), AV ‘tablets,’ RV ‘ perfume boxes,’ 
is taken by Smith to be a kind of amulet. 

3 Lahasa (as lahis, ‘unlucky ') and sahasa (nahs, ‘unlucky’). 
Cp SERPENT, § 1 [3]. 

4 Cp Ar. kabar, a narrative—t.e., a series of words bound to- 
gether. Or we may argue for a derivation from #adara, to be 
beautiful, from an (assumed) earlier, but Jost meaning ‘to 
weave, bind.’ So 329) 4a4ér, a companion, one that is bound 


(to an individual or society), cp T. W. Davies, Magic etc., 557. 
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Rabbinical term for phylacteries ; see FRONTLETS. It is not at 
all impossible that Jesus’ words in Mt. 16 rg 18 18 were suggested 
by this magical practice, known in his time and in his country as 
in all times and lands. See BINDING AND LOOSING. 

5. Sahlhër (one) in Is. 47 11, is explained by the great majority 
of critics (Hi. Ew. Di. etc.) ‘to charm (away), or the like (so 
RVmg.). This can he well defended (see the Comm.); but the 
absence of any analogy in Heb. and Aram. favours the view 
that the text is corrupt. 


Among the ancients the employment of certain formulze 
was considered efficacious in proportion to the number 
4. In NT of repetitions. In India to-day if an ascetic 
i * says in one month the name of Radha, 
Krishna, or Rom 100,000 times, he cannot fail to 
obtain what he wants; and it ts in the same spirit that 
Moslem dervishes renew their shrieks or whirlings. 
Similarly, the prophets of Baal called upon their god 
from morning until night, saying ‘Baal, hear us,’ 
1 K. 1826, 

The words of Jesus ‘say not the same thing over and 
over again’ (Mt. 67 uù BarroNoyyonre *) have reference 
to the same superstition. 

In 2 Tim. 313 ydénres (from yodw, ‘to sigh,’ ‘to utter 
low moaning tones’) is used of a class of magicians who 
uttered certain magical formulz in a low deep voice. 
They were to be found, according to Herodotus, in 
Egypt (233) and elsewhere (4105 7191); they are 
mentioned also by Euripides and Plato. 

Paul, in addressing the Galatians (520), names among 
the works of the flesh dapuaxeia [EV ‘sorcery ']; Syr. 
harrashitha; Web. versions of Salk. and Del. ney 
[Aéshaphim], which is closely connected with idolatry 
by being placed next after it. It is not possible here to 
do more than mention Simon Magus (Acts 89 f.) and 
Bar-jesus, the sorcerer whom Lk. calls also Elymas 
(Acts 138). This name the writer explains by uayos ; 
it is really the Arabie (‘Alim), ‘learned,’ which is much 
the same in sense as uáyos (cp SIMON MAGUS, ELYMAS). 
Cp EXORCISTS. T: W. D. 

F. B. Jevons, Znatrod. to Hist. of Rel, 1896; A. C. Lyall, 
Asiatic Studies, chap. 4; E. B. Tylor, art. ‘Magic,’ £819; 

O, Frazer, Golden Bough?) 1 7-128; W. R. 
5. Bibliography. Smith's articles in /. PAzd. (13 273-288 
T 14 113-128) treat ably on the principal 
biblical terms. Cp also Rel, Sem. 246 427, et passim; Driver 
on Deut. 1810 A EV; T. Witton Davies, A/agic, Divina- 
tion, and Demonology among the Hebrews and relatcd 
peoples (1898); Scholz, Gétsendienst und Zauberwesen bci den 
Hebréern, 1877 (uncritical); D. Joel, Der Aberglaube und aie 
Stellung des Judenthums zu demselbcn (1881-83). 

On the Bab. Magic, cp the work of Lenormant—now of course 
somewhat antiquated (La magie chez les Chaldéens et les origines 
Accadiennes, 1874; Chaldean Magic, its origin and develop- 
ment, trans. with add. by the author, 1877; Drie Magie und 
Wahrsage-Kunst der Chaldder, 1878). Lenormant is to be snp- 
plemented by reference to the various works cited in § 24; see 
also the relative sections in Tiele’s BAG, 1886; and Gesch. der Rel. 
im Alterthum, 1895; in A. H. Sayce’s ‘Origin and Growth of 
Rel.’ (Hibbert Lectures), 1888; in Hommel’s Dre Sez. Völker 
u. Sprachen, 1888; (by F. Jeremias) in Chantepie de la Saus- 
saye’s Lehrb, der Rel.-gesch.(2), 1897 ; and in Jastrow, Rcl. of 
Bab. and Ass., 1898; L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery (1896); Zimmern, ‘ Beiträge zur Kenntnis der bab. Re- 
ligion in Assyriolog. Bibliothek., Bd. xii., with L. W. King’s 
review in A/SL 13142 f. HZ 8 20 Taw. D: 


MAGISTRATE. See generally GOVERNMENT, LAW 
AND JUSTICE. 

The terms to be enumerated are five— 

1. DOSY Sophét (Dt. 1618 etc.). See JUDGE, 1. 


2. WY VT, ydrés ‘éser (Judg. 187 +t) RV ‘ possessing authority’ 
(mg. ‘power of restraint’), an impossible rendering (Moore). 
The text is very corrupt. In connection with other emendations, 
and parallel cases of misunderstood references to the N. Arabian 
Musri (see Mizraim, § 24), it may be best to regard both yp 





1 Ges. (3)-Bu.(2) (followed by Che. ‘Isaiah,’ SBOT, Heb.) 
most felicitously reads for asm in mtn. Render: ‘There 
shall come upon thee an evil which thou art not able to prevent 
by payment.’ Note the use of the verb in Job622, and the 
parallelism of "55 and m in Prov. 635. 


2 From Battus, a stuttering Greek poet (see Herod. 1155). Cp 
Ecclus. 7 14 ‘ Repeat not thy words in thy prayer ' (uy devtepwons 
Aoyov ev mpogevxyyH gov). For references relating to battology 
among Moslems and others, see Lange in Herzog, 18 396. 
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and 4xy as corruptions of a dittographed «y9 (/.¢., Missur= 
Musri) ; PND ‘in the land (of)’ precedes. The city conquered 
by the Danites was apparently in the far south (see Mican i., 
2; ZIKLAG), not in the far north. 

3. apxy, Lk. 12rr AV ; cp 2U20. 

4. apxwy, Lk. 1258; cp RULER. 

5. otpamyos: (a) Acis 16 20-38; cp PRÆTOR, PHILipp1; (4) 
Lk. 224 etc., see ARMY, § 6. TAKIE 

MAGOG. See GoG AND MAGOG. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB. See PASHHUR (1). 


MAGPIASH (U'p'5i2, cp MAGBISH?), signatory to 
the covenant (see EZRA i.,§ 7); Neh. 1020[2r] (Bara- 
duc [BN], maia. [A]; meraiac [L]) 

MAGUS (Acts 1368 RV™:). See BAR-JESUS, MAGIC, 
§ 4. 

MAHALAH. See MAHLAH. 


MAHALALEEL, RV Mahalalel (xboan, 5 34, 
as if ‘ praise of God’; but @84=L, MAAEAEHA, suggests 
byb5an, ‘praiser of God’ (Gray, APN 201, with Reds- 
lob and Nestle]; but see below). 

1. Fourth in descent from Seth, Gen. 5127; 1 Ch. 1l2f 
(Bk. Jubilees, Malalél). Cp CAINITES, MEHUJAEL. 

2. One of the bné Judah in a post-exilie list, Neh. 
1147 (uarerdnu [BN]). See PEREZ. 


The Judahite name, if not also the Sethite, is probably to 
be explained, like JEHALLELEL, as one of the many popular 
corruptions of the tribal name Jerahmeel. Cp BedAcdeyaA, GB 
tı Ch. 81,a fuller form of the Benjamite name Bela, which, like 
Balaam, seems also to come from Jerahmeel. See also MAGDIEL. 

TORIC 


MAHALATH (non, 8$ 74,78; also asa proper name 
in Talm. Bab. Pes. 112 a. The name possibly comes from 
mbgony, Jerahme’elith = ‘a woman of Jerahmecl’ [Che. ]). 

1. Esau’s Ishmaelite wife: Gen. 289 [P] (maeAcd 
[ADEL]), called BASHEMATH (g.v.) in chap. 86. For 
an explanation of the double name see SALMAH. 

2. Daughter of Jerimoth b. David, and wife of Reho- 
boam: 2 Chr. 1118 (woA[A]a@ [BA], wacdre@ [L]). 


MAHALATH upon [AV], or set to [RV] (M>no~y, 


ytrep mMaedeO [BNART]; emi yopeta [Aq]. Ata 
yopoy [Sym.], yep tHe yopeiac [Theod., Quinta] ; 
pro choro, per chorum [Jer.]), Ps. 53, 88 (headings). 
Ibn Ezra suggested that Mahalath was the first word of 
a song, to the tune of which these two psalms werc set. 
Ewald and Wellhausen adopt this view ; the ‘sickness’ 
might be that of God's people. Rashi, however, thought 
that the flute, Gesenius and Lagarde that the czthara or 
cithern, was meant. Jerome and the Greek versions 
except LXX imply the pointing nbin, mëhkðlðth, ‘dances’: 
cp heading of Ps. 88, where Leannoth (perhaps = ‘for 
singing ') follows. None of these views has much plausi- 
bility or is free from objection. A musical note which 
occurs in only two psalm-headings, and has no clear 
meaning, is probably corrupt. As Gratz has seen, a 
better reading is almost certainly ‘upon ALAMOTII' 
[y.v.]. LEANNOTH (nisyd ; ro amoxpiOjvat [6]; Tov 
éSapyew [Ag.]; ad respondendum [Jer.]) is also prob- 
ably a mis-written nigdy, originally intended as a correc- 
tion of nsno; see PSALMS [Book], § 12 2 (on ‘Alamoth’). 
Tera Gs 
MAHALI. See MAHLI. 


MAHANAIM (DNY, ‘encampment,’ cpcastra).1 A 
city on the E. of Jordan, placed by P on 

1. O.T. the frontier of Gad and Manassch (Josh. 
are enece: 132630), and mentioned by him again 
asa ‘city of refuge’ together with ‘ Ramoth in Gilead ’ 


1 [That the form is not really dual, is maintained elsewhere (see 
NAMES, § 107). We. (CH 46) would take mina Guahane) in Gen. 
8222 [21] as a proper name, parallel and equivalent to Maha- 
naim ; but Mahané does not occur elsewhere, and Ball ($ BOT) 
therefore reads pyn. There may, however, have been a form 
Mahanath (see Mtnnitu). Note the sporadic paavacé in 1 Ch. 
680 (B), as well as the cases where © renders by the sing. 7 
mapeußoàń. See ad jin. SA. Co) 
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Heshbon, and Jaazer (25. 2138[36], cp 1 Ch. 680[6s}). 
There was doubtless an ancient sanctuary there, for 
Jacob, so E represents, when he came to the place 
after parting from Laban, met there a ‘host (#ahdneh) 
of divine ones’: a skiiful application of the obvious 
etymology. Some find a second reference to the ety- 
mology in Gen. 327 (J), where ‘two hosts’ (s#ahdndth) 
are spoken of; but there are difficulties in supposing 
that the scene of Gen. 324 J: (J) is N. of the Jabbok, 
where E rightly, of course, places Mahanaim (see 
Holzinger, ad loc., and GILEAD, § 4). On two great 
occasions the security of the position of Mahanaim 
seems to have led royal personages to make it their 
residence. ‘'Ishbosheth’ resided there during hts short 
reign (2S. 2812), and David retired thither in his flight 
from Absalom (2 S. 172427; cp 1932 1 K. 28). Under 
Solomon, Mahanaim was the adniinistrative centre of a 
department (1 K. 414); see AHINADAB, ‘The name 
occurs in the list of Palestinian cities taken by Shishak 
(Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 773), and is finally 
met with (if the article prefixed to psn» is no objection) 
in Cant. 613 [71], where the Shulammite is somehow 
brought into conneetion with the ‘dance of Mahanaim ’ 
(xopol rdv rapeuBorSv, AV, ‘company of two armies’ ); 
eriticism, however, throws much doubt upon the text! 
(see CANTICLES, § 9 ; DANCE, § 7). 

Reference is prohably made to a re-conquest of Mahanaim in 
Am. 613; for ps=p read myns, and render, * Have we not, by 
our strength, taken Mahanaim’? The name of the other town 
was hardly Lo-debar, but Jabesh-gilead (of which the MT xb 
335 is a corruption). See MEPHIBOSHETH 3 SAUL, § 6. 


The exact site of Mahanaim is uncertain. Conder’s 
reasons for placing it to the east of es-Salt,? beyond 
Identifi the round basin of the Buket’ will 
z ES 10C- hardly bear examination. The critical 
oe analysis of Gen. 82 seems to show that 
Mahanaim lay N. of the Jabbok, but where, is disputed. 
Merrill (Zast of the Jordan, 437) thinks of the ruin 
called Suleikhat, 300 ft. above the Jordan valley, in 
the Wady ‘Ajlin. Robinson, van Kasteren (ZDPV 
13 205 f.), and Buhl (Pad. 257), however, urge the claims 
of Mihnè or Mahne in the Jebel ‘Ajliin, a little to the 
NE. of the town of ‘Ajliin, whilst Porter and, according 
to Gautier, Germer-Durand, suggest that Gerasa rose 
on the ruins of Mahanaim. 
In 2S. 229, Abner and his men, on leaving Giheon, are said 
to have passed over Jordan, and gone through all Bithron, and 
socome to Mahanaim. Prof. H. P. Smith explains j3n33, as 


‘doubtless the proper name of one of the side valleys up which 
Mahanaim was situated.’ This is correct, except that ‘all 
Bithron’ is corrupt; the real proper name of the side valley was 
probably ‘the valley of Pistachio trees’ (0°3820 bm). Accord- 


ing to 2 S. 186 the battle between the army of David and that of 
Absalom took place in the ‘wood of Ephraim.’ For ' Ephraim’ 
an early authority reads ‘ Mahanaim’; but probably ‘ Ephraim’ 
should rather be Rephaim (see EpHraim, Woop or). At any 
rate, it was clearly in the vicinity of Mahanaim, and the nearest 
way from this ‘wood’ or copse-land to the city was by the 135 
(EV ‘ plain’), or rather, since no satisfactory explanation of this 
reading (v. 23) has been offered,4 by the 5n3—that is to say, the 


eager Ahimaaz ran along in the wady in which, at some little 
distance, Mahanaim lay. 


From a critical glance at the OT passages it is evident 
that Mahanaim was a strong city; we have to look for 
one of the very best sites for such a city in N. Gilead. 
It must also, as Gen. 32 shows, have been easily acces- 


1 Plausible as the ‘sword-dance’ theory may be, there is so 
much corruption in the context that we may suggest an emenda- 
tion akin to that proposed for Cant. 611 (see TiRzAH). Read, 
‘What do you seein the Shulammite? A narcissus of the valleys’ 
(payg noyan). This is grammatically easier and suits the 
context. 

2 Heth and Moab, 1807. 

3 Pistachio-trees are found in Gilead (Post, PE FQ, 1888, p. 
200; Tristram, VHB 367). The current explanation of Bithron 
as ‘ravine’ will hardly bear examination (cp BETHER). Cp 
psa (EV Betonim), a place in Gad, mentioned beside Maha- 
naim, Josh. 13 26. 

4 See, eg., Lohr, ad loc. 
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sible from Mizpah, which we have elsewhere provisiou- 
ally identified with Sif. Putting all this together, we 
may plausibly identify Mahanaim with ‘Ajliin, so 
finely situated at a point where valleys meet, with 
abundant wood in its neighbourhood (GILEAD, § 7), and 
with an unequalled site for a fortress not far off, which 
is still occupied by the imposing Kal ‘at er-Rabad. At 
some distance to the N. is still found the name of Mihné 
or Mahné, and some of the best geographers (Robinson, 
van Kasteren,! and Buhl) would therefore place Maha- 
naim there. It seems better, however, to suppose that 
the ' wood of Mahanaim’ extended as far as Mihné, and 
that the name of Mihneé is really an abbreviation of that 
ancient phrase. 


Here, as elsewhere, geographical results are dependent on 
critical exegesis. The idea that ‘Ajliin might be Mahanaim has 
also occurred to Prof. G. A. Smith (Z/G 587; cp 335 n., 586); 
hut he did not recognise that it was almost forced upon us by 
the biblical data, rightly viewed. Mihlau (Riehm(?), 954) feels 
a similar hesitation ; he thinks that Mihné is not near enough to 
the Jabbok and the Jordan Valley. 

Readings: Josh. 13 26 Baay [B], paav [Bab], pavarp [A], paav. 
[L]; v. 30 paava [B], AL as above. Jos. 2138 [36] kapei [B], 
paveex [L), A as above. 1 Ch. 680[65] paavacé [B], -aru [A], 
Bavad [L], prow [Pesh.]. 2S. 28 é« Tis mapepBodys (BAL), 
B add ets pavaen, cp We. ad loc.; v. 12 pavacp [A], mapep BodAns 
[L], lost in B5; v. 29 (rhv) mapeußoàńv [BA], mapepBodras padiay 
[L]; Jos. (Azt. vii. 1 3) Mavaàışs. 25.1724 pavaep [B], -v [A], 
mapeußBoàás [L]; v. 27 paavaciu [BA], Las before ; 19 32 pavaciy 
[BA], L as before. r K. 28 mapeppoàas [BAL]; 414 paavareiov 
[B], paavaiųu [A], payera [L]. The ethnic is perhaps to be 
found in 1 Ch. 11 46 (crit. emend.) See MAHAVITE ; also JEPH- 
ROR.: 


MAHANEH-DAN or Dan's camp (ITMI; map- 
EMBOAH Aan [BAL]), a place ' behind '—z.e., W. of— 
Kirjath-jearim, where the 600 Danites from Zorah and 
Eshtaol encamped in the course of their advance north- 
wards (Jud. 1812) The explanation of the name is 
questionable, and a different localisation of Mahaneh- 
Dan is given in Judg. 1325—viz., ' between Zorah and 
Eshtaol.’ It was there that the spirit of Yahwe first 
stirred up Samson. The explanation of this discrepancy 
is to be found in 1 Ch. 25254, at least if we may read 
jynn instead of rmn The Manahethites were partly 


‘sons’ of Shobal the father of Kirjath-jearim, and partly 
connected with the Zorites (of Zorah). Sec MANA- 
STAC 


MAHARAI (7), cp Ph. OYINMN?), a Neto- 
phathite [of the Zerahites], one of David's heroes (2 S. 
2328, Noepe [B]. maepaci [A]. maapnan [o TOY 
þeàTtia] [L], 1 Ch. 1130, neepe [BN, z.e., Jane 
moopa [A], mappi [L]; 2713, menpa [B]. moopat 
[A], maapı [L]). 


MAHATH (NN), cp Ahimiti, son of Azuri king of 


Ashdod, temp. Sargon, see below ; maad [BAL]). 

1. b. Amasai, in the genealogy of the Kohathite Samuel ; 1 Ch. 
635 [20) (ued [B], auew@ [L]) apparently=AniMOTH (g.v.) in 
v. 25 [10] (where L has apew6 as here); perhaps derived from 
Mahath b. Amasai in 2 Ch. 2912 (4ae@ [A]). Cp JAHATH, 2, 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7, iii. œe Mahath, ‘Amasai, ‘Azariah are all 
Kohathite (4¢., S. Palestinian) names. Amasai prohably comes 
from ’Ishma‘éli (Ishmaelite, cp 1 Ch. 2 17), ‘Azariah from "Asshiirt 
(cp ASSHURIM); Mahath or Ahimoth is presumably also an ethnic, 
and perhaps (like Ahitub?), comes from Rehobothi. A Reho- 
bothite king of Ashdod, and a Levite connected with Rehoboth 
are very possible. n 

2. A temple officer temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 3113; Ôavaı [B ; see 
NAHATH, 3], aað [L]), perhaps the same as 1. Tore: 


MAHAVITE. Eliel the Mahavite is the EV render- 
ing of the MT DYNN DNDN (1 Ch. 1146 . . > O MIGI 
[BN], o mawein [A], o mawðı [L]), a rendering 
which cannot be legitimately obtained from the present 
state of the text. 

Read opan (cp Vg., Mahumites), ‘a man of Bahurim.’ Eliel 
and Bahurim are both probably Jerahmeelite names (Che.). 

Be. (Chron.) and Barnes (Cam. Bible) would read "3377, an 
inhabitant of MAHANAIM(g.v.). Pesh. presents a form pe ax). 


THAH, § 3, n. 4. 


1 ZDPV 13205 J. 
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MAHAZIOTH (TÅN, ‘visions,’ cp NAMES, § 23), 
according to the Chronicler a son of Heman (1 Ch. 


25430, MEAZWO V. 4, MEAZWO v. 30 [B], maaziwé 
[AL], »ahazioth [Vg.]), see HEMAN. 


MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (12 wn bbw rn, 
§ 23; O2Z€WC TIPONOMHN TTOIHCAl CKYAWN 
and Tay€wC CKYAEYCON, OZEWC TIPONOMEYCON 
[BNAQP]), the name given by Isaiah to his son (Is. 813). 
Like SHEAR-JASHUB (g.v.) this name is intended as 
an omen (cp Che. /s.@), ad doc.). The name means 
‘swiftly cometh spoil, speedily hasteneth prey’ or, to 
keep closer to the abruptness of the Hebrew, ‘hasten 
booty, speed spoil.’ See ISAIAH i., § 4. 


MAHLAH (MMI; mada [BAL], maada [F]), a 
daughter of ZELOPHEHAD [¢.v.] (Nu. 2633 [37]; 271 
[L om. all the names of the daughters]; 8611 maada 
[B], madAaa [AL]; Josh.173 maada [BL]). In RV 
of 1 Ch. 718 Mahlah (AV MAHALAN) is one of the sons 
of HAMMOLEKETH [g.v.], Machir’s sister (uaeda [B], 
poota [A], paartaé [L]). 

All these names are corrupt; but the true readings can prob- 
ably be recovered. Zelophehad springs from Sathad ; Hammo- 
leketh from Salecah (another name of the same place). Mahlah 
may come from [Abel]-meholah ; there was possibly a second 
place of this name, which ultimately comes from ‘ Jerahmeel.' 
Note that Gideon, who has been fused with Jerubbaal, is an 
Abiezrite, and that Abiezer in 1 Ch. 7 18 is a brother of Mahlah. 

TARTE. 


WAGLI ONA. 574: MmooAleh [BAL)), a Levitical 
subdivision which appears as a distinct family in Nu. 
2658 (PAFL om. ), but is clsewhere associated with the 
division MERARI. ‘These names seem to appear inde- 
pendently in Ezra818 f. (see SHEREBIAH) =1 Esd. 8 47 
(uook\Ae. [L.]); more commonly, however, they are 
brought into relationship. Thus Mahli is either made 
the son of Merari (and brother of Musu1) in Ex. 619 
(AV MAHALI) Nu. 820 1 Ch. 619 [4] (woor [L]) 29[14] 
(om. B) 2321 (“ond [B in 4]) 2426, or becomes the son 
of Mushi and grandson of Merari, as in 1 Ch. 632 [47] 
(wood [L]), cp 2323 24 30 (toodAee[B]). See, generally, 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7. 

The gentilic Mahlites Conan) occurs only in Nu. 333 
(ò poder [B], 6 poodle}: [BabA F L]) 26 58 (see above). 

The name is possibly derived from MAHALATH (g.v.); but may 
come straight from ‘ Jerahme’eli’ (Che.); note that one of Mahli’s 


descendants is named Jerahmeel (cp 1 Ch. 23 21 24 28 f), and see 
Mouin. 


MAHLON. See CHILION, and cp RUTH (Book). 


WROL (IND, § 74> maA [B] maoyAlA], maaha 
[1.]), the father of Heman, Calcol, and Darda, three 
(foreign) wise men who, together with Ethan the Ezra- 
hite, were surpassed in wisdom by Solomon (1 K. 431 
[511]). These names can all be accounted for on the 
assumption that the wisdom of the Edomites is referred 
to. Ethan and Heman both seem to be corrupt forms 
of TEMAN [g.v.}; Calcol ($23) is probably a corruption 
of Caleb (253), and Darda (yam) of AROER (ayay). 
EZRAHITE is certainly another form of ‘Zarhite,’ and 
Zerah in Gen. 3613 17 is an Edomite clan. Lastly, 
Mahol, like HAMUL, comes from JERAHMEEL (bwana). 
It was really, perhaps, only Aroer that was a son of 
Jerahmeel ; @®" give viós or vióv, not viods in 1 K. Le. 
The enthusiastic remark of 1 K. 431 [511] now becomes 
more striking, for the wisdom of the Edomites (with 
whom the Jerahmeelites were connected) was proverbial 
(cp Obad. 8), and when we take into consideration that 
in v. 30 we should almost certainly read p99 ‘39 (a cor- 
ruption of bwanya, ‘sons of Jerahmeel’) for MT’s 
0p 32, and that Job was also ‘greater than all the 
Jerahmeelites ' (read opi 3a Job 13), the view here offered 
becomes in the highest degree probable. See EAST 
(CHILDREN OF), JERAHMEEL, MAHALATH. 


Klo.’s ingenious theory (see his notes on r K. /c.) that there 
was a poetic dialogue, like our Job, in which Ethan and the 


other sages took part, is baseless; ind cannot mean ‘a round 
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of alternate speeches,” Lag. (Or. 225) more plausibly thought 
that n9 "22 meant ‘dancers’ (and singers); cp VYT ma, 
Eccles. 12 4. TREA 


MAHSEIAH (M'PNN) RV, Jer.3212 5159. 
MAASEIAII i. l 


MAIANEAS, RV Maiannas (maiannac [BA]), 
1 Esd. 948 = Neh. 87, MAASEIAH ii., 16. 


MAID, MAIDEN (MOY, 'almah, Ex. 28, etc; 
NANI, ččthüläh, Lam. 511, etc.). See IMMANUEL, 
§ r, FAMILY, § 4. 


MAKAZ (YP: mayemac [B], maymac [A], 
Maryac [L]), mentioned first among the cities of 
the second of the prefectures of the land of Israel, 1 K. 
49. ‘The next three places named being among those 
reckoned to Dan (Josh. 1941-43), it would seem that 
‘Makaz’ should be a corruption of one of the other 
names of Danite towns. ME-JARKON (g.v.) suggests 
itself as probable. If the site proposed for this place is 
correct, Me-jarkon well deserved to be so prominently 
mentioned.! j/akkis, a little to the NE. of Ascalon, 
once proposed by Conder, is neither in an important 
position, nor would the site be Danite. TAK. C 


MAKED (makeà [ANV]; Vg. Mageth), an unknown 
place in Gilead, mentioned in 1 Macc. 526 (makeB [A]) 
—cp 36 (where AV MAGED)—along with Bosora and 
Carnaim. 


MAKHELOTH (MSAPD; maxHAwe [BAF], ma- 
KHAW®@([L]), a place named in Nu. 3325 f., probably 
identical with KEHELATHAH ; cp also MIKLOTH. 

All these forms are almost certalnly corruptions of ‘ Jerah- 
meel,’ P's list of stations is artificial; the substratum, how- 
ever, consists of place-names belonging to the Jerahmeelite 
region, S. of Palestine. 

See WANDERINGS. T. KIC: 


MAKKEDAH (NMP; makHAan, MakHAa; Jos. 
Ant.v.117 Makyidda U1 MAKKHAA; Pesh. makar, 
but in 1541 zakda), a royal Canaanite city (Josh. 1216 ; 
om. [?] B) in the lowland of Judah (1541), mentioned 
at the end of a group of cities together with Beth-dagon 
and Naamah. It was ‘in the cave at Makkedah’ that 
the ‘ five kings of the Amorites,’ who had sought refuge 
there after the battle of Beth-horon (101016), were 
taken and slain. Makkedah itself was captured after- 
wards (1021). Eusebius places Makkedah 8 R. m. E. 
from Eleutheropolis (OS 27890; cp 1888). This is 
clearly impossible. Nor is it at all certain (the name 
having disappeared) whether the site proposed by 
Warren at el-Mughar (‘the cave’), SW. of Ekron, 
5 m. E. of Na aneh (perhaps the Naamah of Josh.), 
and some 25 m. from Gibeon, is the right one. There 
are, indeed, signs that an ancient town stood here, and 
Conder says that this is the only site in the plain where 
caves are to be found. ‘The Håādy es-Sardr has, in 
fact, made a way here through a bar of soft sandy stone, 
and the precipitous cliffs are pierced by caverns of 
various sizes (PEF Mem. 2411). The narrative in Josh. 
points to a single specially large cave (any2m) which was 
outside of the town. The name may seem to suggest a 
sheep-breeding region (cp 7p} and Dr. on Am.11). 
It may, however, have suffered changes, and the original 
name may possibly have had the same origin as ME- 
GIDDO [g.v.]. It has not becn traced with certainty 
in the Egyptian name-lists. T: K. C. 


MAKTESH (ÜDINI; THN KaTAKEKOMMENHN 
[BNAQ]; eic TON oàmon [Aq]. TON OAMWN 


See 


-[Symm.], eN Tw Bader [Theod.]), usually supposed 


to be the name of a quarter of Jerusalem where mer- 
chants and dealers resided (Zeph. 111), and to be so 
called because in configuration it resembled a mortar 
(RV™e., ‘the mortar’); cp Judg. 1519 ‘the mortar 
(EV ‘hollow place’) that is in Lehi." See MORTAR. 


1 In the main as Klost., who reads the name Me-rakkon. 
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The Tg. thinks of the Valley of the Kidron, most 
moderns of the Tyropceon (see JERUSALEM, § 23). 
The name, however, which is both odd in itself and 
nowhere else found, is not improbably corrupt. It is 
best to read mngigacaa (2 K. 2313), or rather mnara 
(see DESTRUCTION, MOUNT oF); the locality meant 
is the Mount of Olives. Observe that the ‘ gates’ and 
the ‘hills’ are mentioned just before. 

This may be illustrated by Neh. 1315, where we read, accord- 


ing to a probable critical emendation of a corrupt text, that sellers 
of agricultural produce brought their goods into Jerusalem ‘ by 


the ascent of those who worship’ (DNAL'DT 79923 for OVI TYR) 
sy piss). Probably there were houses or shelters on the 
Mount of Olives for those sellers who could not return home in 
the day. Possibly, too, the phrase DYNAYDI ADD is the 
original name of the ppa an (Zech. 14 4): Że., ony (olives) 
may be a corruption of oymnes (‘those who worship’). In 
28.1530 we find the phrase ppa abo (‘the ascent of the 
olives’), for which we should perhaps read (cp v. 32) abyp 
pannen Cp Oxrives, Mount or. T Kea: 


MALACHI. According to the title (Mal. 11), the last 
book of the Minor Prophets contains ‘the word of 
Yahwè to Israel by Malachi.’ It would 
seem that a proper name is intended here, 
but the difficulty of understanding the word malachi 


1. Name. 


cade, ‘my messenger’)? in this way has been felt 


since the earliest times. Even @®88AQ has év xepl 
ayyéXou aùroĝ, ‘ by Ais messenger’; a translation which 
(whether from +2x5> or 12x52) would hardly have been 
possible at a time when the existence of a prophet 
Malachi was generally recognised. In fact, the prevail- 
ing tradition among the Jews for some time after Christ 
continued to reject the proper name. 

The Jon. Targ. (Mal. 11) declares this ‘messenger’ to have 
been no other than Ezra the scribe, and Jerome adopts this 
view. Cpalso Talm. Megik. 15a. ‘The earliest Church Fathers 
generally regard the word as an appellative (see Reinke, 
Malachi, 6-9; Kohler, Nachexil. Proph.44f.; Nestle, Sept. 
Stud. 313, and cp 4 Esd. 140). {Ín any case, it is hardly to be 
doubted that the superscription is the work of a later hand.? 

When, finally, it is observed how the phrase ‘my 
messenger’ is employed in 31, at the beginning of the 
most striking passage in the book, the conclusion seems 
imperative that the proper name * Malachi’ originated 
in a misinterpretation of this word, aided perhaps by 
Hag. 113 as well as Mal. 27. 

The book falls into two main divisions: (a) a rebuke 
addressed to the priests (16-29); (4) a series of oracles 

addressed to all the people (210-321 [4 3]). 
2. Contents. (a) The theme of the brief introduction 
(12-5), Israel God’s peculiar people, plays a very im- 
portant part in the book from beginning to end. See 
16 210 36/., and cp 257, That the prophet should 
choose here as his sole illustration of this truth a refer- 
ence to calamities that have recently come upon Edom, 
Israel's brother nation, is characteristic of the time at 
which he wrote (see below, § 6). 

Of the charges brought against the priests, the fore- 
most is one of gross misconduct in their performance of 
the temple service (16-13). They treat the sacred rites 
with indifference, and bring the most worthless offerings 
as good enough for the worship of Yahwe. They are 
further accused of betraying their trust as the official 
guides of the people in religious matters (24-9). As 
members of the priestly tribe, they are the bearers of the 
torah (avn) or (oral) teaching concerning the religion 
and worship of Yahwe. They have broken their covenant, 
however, and turned aside from the path; their teaching 
has become a stumbling-block to the people. In v. 94, 
if the text is correct, still another accusation is unex- 
pectedly introduced, namely that of partiality in the 


1 So far as the form is concerned, »5x$5 might be a con- 
traction of s:ayx$5 or ymoxbs, ‘messenger of Yahwe.’ But the 
name is not a likely one, and there is no evidence of the occur- 
rence of the longer form in any Hebrew text (to appeal to the 
later Greek superscription, Madaxtas, is absurd). 

2 Cp especially Zech. 91 (text incomplete) 12 1. 
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use of the ‘teaching.’ The meaning of the charge is 
not quite clear, and it is decidedly out of place as it 
stands. 

(4) In the passage 210-16, with which the second 
main division of the book begins, nearly all interpreters 
since Jerome have seen the prophet's rebuke of two 
evils—marriage with heathen women, and divorce (so 
also Targ., though with a noteworthy variation in v. 16, 
due to the corrupt state of the Hebrew original; see 
also EzRA i., § 5). This interpretation fails to meet the 
requirements of the text (see below, § 4). The rebuke 
is rather directed against the encroachment of foreign 
worship in Israel (so ®©, Pesh.). Judah has dealt 
falsely with the wife of his youth, the covenant religion, 
and is wedding a strange cult. The people lament 
because their offerings fail to bring a blessing, and are 
strangely unable to see why ill-fortune has come upon 
them (vv. 13 144). 

The two sections 217-35 and 313-21 [4 3] are very much 
alike in character and contents. In cach, the assertion 
of some of the people that Yahwe does not concern 
himself with human affairs is answered by the prophet’s 
assurance that the great and terrible day will soon 
come, when the good shall be separated from the evil 
and the righteous shall finally triumph. These oracles 
are interrupted by a characteristic passage (36-12) in 
which the pcople are censured for neglecting to pay 
their tithes. The passage was begun in a quite different 
strain (see esp. v. 7), suggested by the catalogue of sins 
inz. 5. The way in which the prophet seizes upon this 
particular delinquency as it occurs to him, abandoning 
the main line of his reasoning altogether, illustrates 
both the hasty looseness of style into which he some- 
times falls, and his present interest in matters connected 
with the public worship. 

It is probable that 3 22-24 [4 4-6] isa later appendix to the book.! 
It has no natural connection with the preceding, but has all the 
appearance of an addition by another hand, having for its chief 
object the providing of an impressive close for the collection of 
the prophetic writings. I is hardly by accident that Moses and 
Elijah, the two great representatives of Israel's golden age, 
appear together in these isolated verses at the end of the last 
of all the prophets. 

The most interesting passage in the book from the 
theological point of view is 111, with its assertion that 

3. Hath all sincere worship of the one God, even 

i a en among the heathen, is accepted by 

worship. yahwe, whose name is truly honoured 
(cp in the NT Rom.li9 fi [cp 210f.; Wisd. 136-9]; 
Acts 1035). This interpretation, which is now adopted 
by most OT scholars, is the one required by both the 
language and the context of the verse. See esp. 
Kuenen, Hibbert Lectures (1882), p. 180 f.; GASm. 
The Twelve Prophets (1898), p. 358 7 But the passage 
stands alone in the OT. ln Ps. 653 [2], which is perhaps 
the nearest approach to a parallel, the language is much 
less definite. Still, remarkable as the expression is, the 
idea was certainly not foreign to Judaism—it is quite in 
the spirit of the ‘Wisdom’ literature, for example—nor 
can it be said to be out of keeping with the character of 
this prophet as it appears in the rest of the book. 

It has been remarked above that the current inter- 
pretation of 210-16 is untenable. The text of the 
passage is, unfortunately, corrupt ;? but 
it is not difficult to recognise the nature 
of the charge brought by the prophet 
against his fellow-countrymen. The 
sin which he is attacking is one of unfaithfulness, of 
false dealing (verb éagad). The accusation is stated 
definitely in v. 124: ‘Judah has profaned the sanctuary 
of Yahwè, which he loves, and has espoused a bath 'él 
nékar’ (79) 5x nz, ‘ daughter of a foreign god’). <A few 
verses farther on (vv. 14 f.) the charge is made: ‘ Thou 
hast dealt falsely with the wife of thy youth, the wife of 


4. Figurative 
interpretation 
of divorce. 


1 [The phraseological evidence for this view has been collected 
by Böhme, ZA TWT 210 7-—Ebv.] 

2 No one of the attempts to emend zz. 15a 16a can be called 
even partially successful. 
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thy covenant.’ To treat these expressions literally, as 
referring to actual marriage and divorce,! involves us in 
insuperable difficulties. ‘To assume, in the first place, 
that divorce of Israelitish wives stood in any necessary 
or even probable connection with the wedding of women 
from other nations is unreasonable. Many modern 
commentators, in the desire to avoid this difficulty, 
suppose a change of subject, from intermarriage with 
Gentiles to divorce in general (Köhler, Orelli, Wellh., 
etc.). It is not possible, however, thus to separate vv. 
13-16 from vv. 10-12. The phrase ‘ wife of thy covenant- 
religion’ (that 'éseth bérithéka [sn72 nyx] cannot mean 
‘wife of thy marriage vows,’ Kraetzschmar, Bundes- 
vorstellung, 240 f. has shown conclusively) is plainly 
contrasted with ‘daughter of a foreign god’; ‘with 
whom thou hast falsely dealt’ (v. 14) refers to the 
charge made with the same word in v.11; dérith in 
v.14 is repeated from v.10. Better evidence of con- 
tinuity could hardly be desired.2 Another attempt to 
remove the apparent incongruities of the passage is that 
of G. A. Smith (Zhe Twelve Prophets, 2 340 365), who 
proposes to strike out vv. 11 and 12—a desperate ex- 
pedient. There is one, and but one, admissible inter- 
pretation, namely, that which recognises the use of 
figurative language here. ‘Wedding’ a foreign cult 
necessarily involved ‘ divorce’ from the covenant religion. 
The figure employed by the prophet is very natural and 
effective, certainly better suited to his time than that 
introduced by Hosea. 

The book of Malachi gives us in small compass a 
many-sided view of the religious conditions in which the 
writer lived. Israel was beginning to 
feel the effects of her more intimate 
acquaintance with the great nations round about. The 
world had grown larger, and the perspective had 
changed. A new type of ‘free thinkers’ had arisen 
(217 313); a class too numerous, and perhaps too 
sincere, to be ignored. The feeling was gaining ground 
that the old beliefs and rites were outgrown. Hence 
the shameful conduct of some of the priests, and the 
readiness of many influential men among the people to 
‘betray’ the nation (as the prophet insists, 210) by 
openly espousing foreign cults. On the other hand, the 
orthodox, the ‘ God-fearing,’ formed a sort of church or 
party by themselves (316) in opposition to these tend- 
encies. The situation closely resembles that which pro- 
duced the two parties of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
at a later day. The prophet's own position is that of 
one who can weleome the broader view, while remaining 
thoroughly loyal to the national religion. He deelares 
without hesitation that heathen worship is aecepted by 
Yahwè, but in the next breath appeals to the patriotism 
of his hearers, and to their hope of a Messianic time. 

As for the date of Malachi, it was certainly written in 
the Persian period (allusion to the ‘governor’ in 18) 

6. Date, ĉfter the completion of the temple (310). 
j ` Regarding the other criteria it may be said 
that they all point distinctly to a late rather than an 
early date? The remarkable passage 12-5 (Edom ¢he 


5. Conditions. 


1 [The latest advocacy of the literal interpretation is to be 
found in Nowack's XZ. Proph. 389 410 f., and Che. Jew. Rel 
Life (60). The most plausible reconstruction of the whole back- 
amd of the passage (Mal. 210-16) on the same view is that of 

tade(GV/ 21367), who remarks, ‘The connection shows that 
the writer has to do in the first place with matrimonial alliances 
which respected members of the community, who were already 
of a certain age, had contracted with rich and influential families 
of the peoples of the land. These persons were already married, 
and their non-Jewish fathers-in-law were able, in consequence 
of their social position, to make the new marriage conditional 
on a preceding divorce of the Jewish wife.’ Against this, how- 
ever, see Winckler, AOF 2 536 7—Enp.] 

_2 [It is, of course, v. 16 which may appear to break the con- 
tinuity of Mal. 2 10-16. ‘For I hate dismissal (of a wife), says 
Yahwé,’ may seem too general and far-reaching to serve as an 
argument in this special case. But it is urged that reformers 
often do not see all that follows from the general principles 
which they invoke, which explains some of the strange incon- 
Sistencies in the later OT literature.—Ep.] 

3 It has been customary, chiefly because of the traditional 
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arch enemy of Israel) is to be classed with Am. 912 and 
Ob. 21 ;} the apocalyptic passages 31 f. 19 (41) 7, with 
their conception of the day of judgment as the day when 
‘the wicked’ (p’yw 1) shall be destroyed out of Isracl, 
remind us of the Psalms (Wellh.); the theological 
development presupposed by the book finds its nearest 
parallels in the Psalter and the Wisdom literature ; and 
finally, the position of Mal. at the end of the collection 
of the Prophets may be adduced, though the argument 
is not weighty. We may, therefore, assign the book 
with some confidence to the first half of the fourth century. 
To argue from the fact that Mal. calls the priests ‘sons of 
Levi,’ that he was not acquainted with the priestly law-book 
(Wellh. on Mal. 3 22[4 4]; cp Now. 391) is hardly permissible. It 
is evident, from all parts of the book, that the writer (like many 
of the latest OT writers) is strongly influenced by Dt. Nothing 
could be more natural than that he should use its familiar 
phraseology. The same may be said of 3 22 [44] (probably by a 
later hand; see ahove) with its mention of Horeb instead of 
Sinai. Such expressions as ‘the laws and statutes’ which were 
‘enjoined by Moses upon all Israel’ were, of course, associated 
with the name ‘ Horeb’ (see, e.g., Dt.51). Cp also Ecclus. 
487 Ps. 106 19. From 310(cp Nu. 18 21 #) it is natural to sup- 
pose that the priestly law of tithes was already codified, as it 
certainly was recognised. 
The diction of Mal. is pure, the style vigorous, though 
often prosaic and sometimes awkward. In more than 
one place, the meaning is seriously obseured 
7. Style. b Sp 
y an abrupt transition, due apparently to 
the writer's impulsive haste. A personal peculiarity of 
his style is seen in his favourite way of opening an 
argument, by introducing the supposed objections of his 
hearers, which he then refutes (lofi 6 J. 217 37J: 
13 f:)? Originality and earnestness are marked char- 
acteristics of the book in all its parts. The estimate 
that pronounces it a monument of the degeneracy of 
Hebrew prophecy, the product of an age whose religious 
teachers could only imitate, but not attain to, the 
spiritual fervour of the old prophets (so esp. Duhm, 
Reuss) is decidedly unjust. 
Among the special comms. on Mal. those of Edward Pococke, 
: 1677 ((2), 1692), Reinke, 1856, Kohler, 1865, 
8. Literature. may be mentioned. Cp also Stade, Gesch. 
Isr. 2128-138; and JEL 171-15, where the 
views expressed in this article, as now revised, are more fully 
set forth. [See also W. Böhme, ZATIV 7 (1887) 210 f.: Wi. 
AOF 2531 f] W. R. S.—C. C. T. 


MALCHAM, RV Malcam (D391). 

1. b. SHAHARAIM [g.v], in the genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., 
§ 9, ii. 8), 1 Ch. Sot (ueAxas [B], -au [A], -ou [L]). 

2. In Zeph.15 (roù Barıàéws avrov [BNAQ], moàoy [Qmg.]) 
RVmg. has ‘their king,’ as in 2 S. 1230 RVmg. has Matcam for 
EV’s ‘their king.’ See Mitcom. 


MALCHIAH. See MALCHIJAH. 
MALCHIEL (59°21, ‘God is King (or my king)’ 
$$ 24, 36; on early history of name see MALCHIJAN ; 


meAy(€)IHA[ADFL]; but in Nu. meAAIHA[B*], in Ch. 
MEAAEIH [B]), an Asherite family, Gen. 4617 Nu. 


26 45 (where also Dyab, Malchielite, weAAIHA [B], 


meAy(e)tHA(e): [BYPAFEL])] 1 Ch 73- The same 
name is prominent in the correspondence of the 
Amarna tablets. Milkil (= Maleliel) was one of the 
chief enemies of the governor of Jerusalem (ep Jastrow, 
JBL AJ 120; Sayce, fat. Pal, 135, etc. }. See ASHER li, 


§ 1. 
MALCHIJAH GERA eel as if ‘Yahwé is my 


king’; § 36); but possibly the original name was a 


exegesis of 210 f., and the fact that mixed marriages are assailed 
in Ezra-Neh., to assign Mal. to the middle of the fifth century. 
[The precise position of the book in relation to Nehemiah and 
Ezra is a matter of controversy. Stade places it before the 
arrival of Ezra; Driver during the absence of Nehemiah at the 
Persian Court; Che. (Jew. Rel. Life) shortly before the arrival 
of Nehemiah, and consequently before that of Ezra. The ques- 
tion has passed into a new phase in consequence of recent 
critical study of the Books of Ezra and Nehemtah.—Eb.] 

1 See JBL 17 16-20; also Enom, § 9. 

2 It is a curious fact that many scholars, following Ewald, 
have seen in this (in itself by no means remarkable) hahit of 
style a mark of the transition to the dialectic manner of the 
Jewish schools, although dating Mal. in the fifth century. 
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corruption of Jerahme’el; Hamimielech and Harim 
(24-6) seem to be corruptions of Jerahme’el. Note 
also Malchijah the Rechabite (7, 8); cp MALCHIEL. 
That nos. 4-6, 7 and 8, and 9-11 represent only three 
individuals is highly probable. peAx[e}ia [BNA], per- 
xtas [L]. 

1. Father of PASHHUR, g.v.; Jer. 211 Mertcinan [AV], 
MaccutaAn [RV] (ueàyiov [BNAQ]), Jer. 381 EV MALCHIAH 
BRA om., weAxeov ([Aq., Theod., in Qmg.]), : 

2. b. Hammelech (RV ‘the king’s son,’ but see above), into 
whose dungeon Jeremiah was cast; Jer.386 EV MALCHIAH 


(ueAx[e}tcov [BRAQ)]). 

3: M N of Adaiah the priest; 1 Ch. 912 (paàye:ra [B], 
ueàxiov [A]); Neh. 1112, AV MaALcHIAH; probably to be 
identified with the Malchijah who gave his name to one of the 
twenty-four priestly lots; 1 Ch. 249 (uweAxenA [L]); cp the 
occurrence of the name in the Asaphite genealogy in 1 Ch. 
640 [25], AV MALCHIAH (peàyta [L]). 

4, 5, 6. (AV MAaLcHIAn) b. Parosh, b. Parosh secundus, and 
(AV Matcuiau) b. Harim, laymen in list of those with foreign 
wives (see EZRA i., § 5 end); Ezra 1025 [#5], 1031 (BXA om. 
the second Malchijah in 10 25 and add gaßıa [N], asaßıa [A], etc., 
see ASIBIAS; L for the first reads pexatas. In 1 Esd. 926 32 
Me tcuias). Malchijah b. Harim was one of the repairers of 
the wall; Neh. 311 (ueàyeras [BA]). 7 

7, 8. (AV Marcian) b. Rechab, ruler of the district of Beth- 
haccherem, Neh. 314; and ‘one of the goldsmiths,’ Neh. 331, 
both repairers. If Ben-rechab, the designation of the former, 
means ‘Rechabite,’ it shows that the Kenites still lived 
among the representatives of the old people of Israel. 
Cp Be.-Rys. ad loc.; E. Meyer, Æntst. 167. And certainly 
‘Rechabite’ 7s the meaning, if, in accordance with parallels 
almost innumerable, ‘PATS (aurifex) is a corruption of el 
‘mpty, ‘son of a Zarephathite.’ Observe that in Neh. 332 (by 
a ‘necessary’ emendation) the Zarephathites (g*npaya) and the 
Jerahmeelites (o*5yenvaq for pamm) are mentioned as co- 
operating in the repairs. See ZAREPHATH, | 

g, 10, 11. A supporter of Ezra at the reading of the law (see 
EZRA i, S 197-5 Cp Wee Sy It S 10 [shat § 15 [the Nen S4 
(ueàxeras [BRA], cp 1 Esd. 944 MEtcutas; priestly signatory 
to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 103 [4]; and a priest in 
procession at dedication of wall (see Ezra 1i., § 13g) Neh. 1242 


(weAxeras pro? MPE BNA om.)). TK. -C 

MALCHIRAM (D252), § 41, ‘ my king is exalted’ ; 
perhaps an adaptation of a name corrupted (cp HAMME- 
LECH, MALCIIJAH) from JERAHMEEL (Che. }, one of the 
sons of Jeconiah ; 1 Ch. 318 (meAyleJipam [BAL)). 

MALCHI-SHUA (230 D213, or in one word [Bab. 
MSS] as in 1 S.; NAMES, § 41; meAyicoye [NAL] 
but meAyipoye [A], 1 S.312; meAyiceddAt [L], 1 S. 
1449; meAyetcoye [B]. 1 Ch. 939102; meAyec. [B], 
1 Ch. 833; meAxetca [B], 1 S. 1449312; medAyicedek 
[N], 1 Ch. 102), son of Saul, said to have fallen with his 
father (1 S.312). Both fact and name, however, are 
questionable. 

As to the fact, see SAUL, § 4. As to the name, the second 
element yy is a corruption of gw, the first three letters of bry 
dittographed. 3793 in the preceding name 573 is evidently a 
variant of 7n3 in pyy. The name of Saul’s second son may have 
been either >: ‘5x (Abimelech) or, if ax is merely a variant of 
v (Marq.), *359 is most probably a corruption of Syn 
(Mahriel)=Sy5pn4: (JJerahme’el). The latter view is preferable. 
Cp MEPHIBOSHETH ; SAUL, § 6. eck 

MALCHUS (madyoc [Ti.WH]), the name of the 
bond-servant of the high-priest whose right ear was 
struck off by Peter (Jn.1810). The name is of Semitic 
origin and not unfrequent (cp MALLUCH and see 
NAMES, § 57). 


MALELEEL (Lk. 337), RV MAHALALEEL (¢.v.). 
MALLOS (2 Macc. 430), RV MALLUS (g.v.). 
MALLOTHI Cbn, § 23; że. 'I have fulfilled’ ; 


MAAAHOI [L]; but in 1 Ch.254 meadwer [A], 
MANGE! [B]; and in v. 2f MeAAHO! [A], mEeGaeet 
[B]), one of the ' sons of Heman.’ See HEMAN. 


MALLOWS, RV Salt-wort (mallūäh, MOD, ahima! 
Job304t). The abject wretches who make Job their 
mock are described as cave-dwellers who feed miserably 
on the mal/z4hk and other desert plants. [See further 


1 Aq. rendered ‘oil’ (@Aetuua); Sym. and Vg. ‘ bark’ (dAoovs, 
cortices). 
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JUNIPER, and for a recovered parallel to Job304 (Job 
66) see PURSLAIN.} Mallüðh comes from mdlah, ‘ salt,’ 
and it is now agreed that the plant is that called G&cuos 
or &\inov by the Greeks, viz. the sea orache, Atriplex 
Halimus, L. This was first shown by Bochart ( Hieroz. 
316), who quoted the statement of Ibn Baitar (d. 1248 
A.D.) that the people of Syria in his time gave the name 
mallikh to the &tpov. 

The plant is described by Dioscor. (1120) as ‘a hedge shrub, 
resembling a bramble, whitish, but thornless. Its leaves are like 


those of the olive, but broader and softer; they are used as 
potherbs and cooked for food.’ 


According to Tristram (NHB 466) the sea orache 
‘grows abundantly on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
in salt marshes, and also on the shores of the Dead 
Sea still more luxuriantly. . . . It forms a dense mass 
of thin twigs without thorns, has very minute purple 
flowers close to the stem, and small, thick, sour-tasting 
leaves which conld be eaten, as is the Atriplex hortensis, 
or Garden Orache, but it would be very miserable food.’ 

N. M. 

MALLUCH (71519, § 57; madoyy [BNA], -k [L]). 

1. A Merarite; 1 Ch.644 [29] (uadAwx [BAL]); see GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 7 (iii. a). 

2. b. Bani, a layman in list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra i., § 5 end); Ezra 1029 (aAovp [B], aeAovp [X])=1 Esd.930 
MAMUCHUS (uapovxos [BA)). 

3. b. Harim, a layman in same list; Ezra 1032 (nadovx [x2], 
paàwk [L]); Neh. 1027 [28] (uaadovx [pxvid-]). 

4. A priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); 
Neh. 104 [5]; the name occurs also in the list of those who 
returned with Zerubbabel; Neh. 122 (uadovA [B]. The head 
of the ‘fathers’ house’ of MALLucuHI or the Malluchites in 
Joiakim’s time was Jonathan (see Ezra ii., § 64, § 11), Neh. 12 14 
Cn2D Kt., but 33°95 Kr. RVmg. Mexicv). See Mattucut. 
Both ‘ Harim’ and ‘ Malluchi’ suggest ‘ Jerahmeel’ (Che.). 


MALLUCHI, see MALLUCH, 4. (See Ezra ii., §§ 64, 
IT): 

MALLUS (madAwtai 2 Macc. 430). Mallus re- 
belled, along with Tarsus, against Antiochus Epiphanes 
about 171 B.C. Its earliest Greek name was Marlos 
(cp coins); in the Middle Ages it was called Malo. It 
was a town of some importance, lying on a height (èg 
twous keimévy, Strabo, 675), on the E. of the Pyramus 
(Jihun), for Alexander the Great had to bridge the river 
before reaching the town in his advance to Issus. The 
site lies about 1 hour SW. of the small village of Xara- 
tash. The Pyramus divides near its mouth into two 
arms, which flow respectively E. and W. of the short 
range of hills extending along the coast NE. of Kara- 
tash. In ancient times the western arm was the more 
important ; but now it is almost dry and the real mouth 
of the river is at the opposite end of the chain, at the 
bay of Ayash (anc. Ægæ). 

The conclusion as to the site given above, which is that ot 
Ramsay (/fist. Geogr. of AM, 385; cp Murray's Handbook to 
AM, 190, with map), is controverted by Heberdey, the most 
recent authority. He holds that Kara-tash represents the 
ancient Magarsa (Strabo, 676), Mallus lying 150 stades farther 
inland, just at the point at which the Pyramus forks. Some 
support to this view is given by the coins, which show the 
goddess of the city between two river gods: the proposed site 
is now a marsh. The ancient authorities, however, combined 
with the presence of many inscriptions of Mallus at Kara-tash, 
would seem conclusive against this view—though undoubtedly 
the Stadiasmus in saying that Mallus lay 150 stades E. of 
Magarsa is greatly in error. wW. J. W. 


MALOBATHRON (Cant.217f RV™E-). See BETHER. 


MALTANNEUS (madAtannaioc [B]), 1 Esd. 933 
RV = Ezral1033, MATTENAI, 2. 


MAMAIAS, RV Samaias (camaian [BA]), 1 Esd. 
844 = Ezra816, SHEMAIAH, 17. 


MAMDAI (mamAai[B]), 1 Esd. 934 RV = Ezra 1035, 
BENAIAH, 9. 

MAMMON. The word occurs four times in the NT 
in two passages, Mt. 624 Lk. 169 11 13, the last of these 
verses being parallel to Mt.624. AV 
everywhere ‘ Mammon,’ in Lk. 169 11 mg. 
‘Or, riches;’ RV ‘mammon.’ Yet no critical editor 


1. Spelling. 
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of the Greek now sanctions the mm, pwauwva is found 
as early as the Complutensian Polyglot and the first two 
editions of Erasmus; it is in editions 3-5 of Erasmus, 
in Stephens, and in Elzevir that we first find payuwra, 
and this not in Lk., but only in Mt., ‘e. min. ut vid. 
pane. (Tisch.).! 

Though not found as yet in any uncial MS, this spelling is 
attested by several ancient versions, especially MSS of the O. 
Latin c, f, ffi, gj, h, Ulfilas in Mt. (mammonin, with the 
marginal gloss fachu-praihna=pecunia ; the latter word stand- 
ing in Lk. in the text); the official Vulgate, with some ten of 
the MSS of Jerome as collated by Wordsworth-White, who now, 
with the greater number of older MSS, write szamona; the 
Sahidic (though in the Catena published by Lagarde everywhere 
[7 times} papwva, p. 15, 160). In ecclesiastical literature 
pappwvas is the prevalent spelling (Zahn, Æra. 112); but the 
editions of the fathers can only in part be trusted. For papwvas 
see Clem. ad Cor. 6, 1; Clem, Al. (ed Dindorf, i. 98 5, ii. 314 3), 
Orig. c. Cels. 83 56 (ed. Koetschau, it. 22225, 27313); Adam- 
antius (ed. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, 56234 584 6); Apost. 
Const. 3, 7 (ed. Lagarde, 10217 22; Pitra in both passages 
-uu). There is an interesting passage in the newly dis- 
covered Latin Didascalia (ed. Hauler, p. 46), ‘De solo 
mammona cogitant, quorum Deus est sacculus'; in the Syriac 
xm ‘they are only of (=for) the mamon, whose God is the 
purse and the belly’ (p. 65, 8, 11); in the Greek : avri roù @cov TM 
papwva Aatpever Tovrégri SovAcver tw Képet. Origen (ed. 
Klostermann, iti. 5328), @eds cov grev ‘ý koria’ (Phil. 3 19) 
. + » Beds Gov TTv ô papwvås Kai KUptos. 

The question of spelling is more important here than 
elsewhere because of the etymology (see below, 8§ 3, 4); 
for the Greek the single u seems to be certain (ep also 
Edward Miller, Textual Commeniary 47, maywva, 
Burgon, ‘All Uncials and most Cursives'); the Latin 
‘mm may be influenced by the analogy of mamma and 
annona; ep also grabbalum for grabattum, Barrabas 
for Barabbas, and similar eases. 

The question of accentuation is also of unusual im- 
portanee.? All modern editors write paywvā in the 
dative, with ‘iota subseriptum.' As 
the oldest MSS of the NT have no 
accents we cannot tell how far this iota rests on MSS 
authority ; but the nominative uauwvâs is found in the 
Onomastica Vaticana (Lag. 194, 59, uauwvâs moros À 
HÕuos, pa À méuuara with ¢ [nre] i.m. at the last 
word); in Suidas (ed. Bernhardy, 2679): Mauwrvâs 
Xpvaods, yHivos mħoÎros oùxl 6 ék ToD Xaravâ, adr 6 
mwepitTos Kal mèp Thy xpeiav. As the word is already 
inflected in the earliest Latin writers (e.g., Tertullian) we 
need not doubt that the nominative was uauwvâs (not 
-a), like Saravaés.2 Certainly to Greek readers papwrds 
must have had the ring of a masculine proper name, 
at least in such a connection as that of Mt. 624 = Lk. 1613. 
The latest editor, Fr. Blass (Evangelium secundum 
Matitheum cum varie lectionis delectu, Lipsiæ, 
Teubner, MCMI) returns to the spelling with a capital 
as WH had printed in their privately - distributed 
Gospels. As an impersonal neuter it would have been 
spelt pauova like uavva, radoxa. That it really is mas- 
culine as the dictionaries mostly state is shown by the 
passage from Origen, 353, quoted in § 1.4 

Biblical Hebrew does not contain a word peo or 


2. Accentuation. 


1 Bengel quotes for papwva the cursive MSS 83, 84, 86, 89, 
evst 24, et multi alii; for pap. only ‘editions.’ 

2 Kautzsch (Avram. Gramm. 10) states that WH accentuate 
papwva, but in fact—in all impressions—they have paywra as 
genitive and papwvg as dative. This ‘iota subscriptum’ points 
to the fact that they consider the nominative to he papwvas. It 
1S Strange too, that Baljon should give in the dictionary papwva, 
a o (with Cremer(S), 632); in NT he himself gives the dative as 
panwva. 

3 Hence arises the question whether Lagarde was right when 
he inferred from the termination -aç that a word like Saravas 
was regarded as a proper name and not as an appellative. 
Schmiedel-Winer, § 6, n. 17, denied it, and we may compare 
KopBavay beside xopBav. 

4 Nic. de Lyra (on Mt.) remarks, in accordance with the 
Glossa Ordinaria, ‘mammona syra lingua dvitie,’ adding that 
it was also said to be the name of a demon (‘nomen dzmonis 
qui tentat de cupiditate divitiarum’; Glossa Ordinaria, ‘qui 
præest divitiis’). In Lk. he takes the other course: ‘ Mammon 
est nomen dæmonis tentantis de divitiis male acquirendis et 
ideo nomen eius ad divitias significandas derivatur et potest esse 
prima: vel tertiz declinationis dicendo mammona, mammonz, 
vel mammon, mammonis.’ 
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iso; it is met with, however, in MH, sce, eg., 
Pirké Abo. : c 
3. Wie ånd kē Abdth 212 (R Jose used to say 
eosin ova Poy aan man pon wn, ‘the mamon 
* (riches) of thy neighbour shall be dear to 
thee as thy own’ ; or apas pop nbn, ‘the salt of mamon 
is almsgiving.’ 

Here Strack vocalises W33 even in the st. estr., whilst 
Delitzsch punctuates adya jw) in Lk. 1611 [but in ed. 1892 
nhy- by AHDI]; Pagninus gave 29 N22, Dalman (Gram. 
135) gives Ì29, Ex. 213e (Onk.). In the Syriac versions it is 


uniformly Lass (2), though Karmsedinoyo in the 7hes- 


e . p z e 
aurus Syriacus mentions the spelling [5 aSa (4) in the first 
syllable. In the Palestinian Syriac we have the spellings 


jsasas cod. B (in Mt), C (in Lk. 1113), Waseka cod. B 


(in Lk. 1113), Jasoaso C (in Mt.), AC (Lk. 11 13). On the 


pies forms NIN and ayo (with 3), see Néldeke, Mand. 
#7. 50- 


The LXX seems to have found the word in Ps. 36 (87) 3 
for anox.! The word is especially frequent in the Tar- 
gums and sometimes supplemented there by spea ( =Tĝs 
adixlas of Lk.). The passages of this kind are marked 
in the following list with a star. 

It corresponds to Heb. ys3 in Gen. 37 26 Ex. 18 21 Judg. 5 19 
*7 S. 8 3 *Prov. 15 27 *Ezek. 2227. 3}5 in Ps. 44 13[12] Prov. 30. 
pion, Eccles. 59, Tg. and Pesh., Targ. with the addition Yn’; 
D3 in 
Ex. 2130 (also Pesh.); Nu. 353r *1S.123 *Amos512. “ND in 
Dt. 65 Onk. p>) (wherewith cp Ecclus. 58, apy ‘D= xpa. 
adixots), VOD in Is.551, 8in*Hos. 51r. W337 in Gen. 14 12 
(Jon.). “nt in *Is. 3315 4513.2 In the Peshitta of Ecclus. the 


word is found 108 143 (5, ypypara), 3158 (©, xpvatov). In 
the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus it is now found 318, not in 14 3 (where 
pnn). On the proposal to read peva or pon, also 40 26c (8, 
Bońðerav) see Schechter-Taylor, 55. In 429 we have sub n3 
“py nian (marg., paws) = B, Qvyammp trarpt ardxpudos aypvr- 
via, Pesh. w&r Jan. 


cp 6 mepirrós in Suidas above, § 2. Sr in Ps. 49 x1 [10]. 


Strange that in Tg. it stands 


nowhere for mnn (Tg. mostly =)D, © always @yaavpot 
Gen. 43 23 Job3 21 Prov. 24 Is. 453 Jer. 418), from which many 
derive it, 


The following are the chief etymologies which have 
been proposed. (1) From „/jex, the thing in which 
men ¿rusli or what is enrusted to man, 
or that which sappor¢és and nourishes 
men. The Syriae lexicographers favour the last view. 
In Lk. 1611 there is an apparent play of words with 
this root (miarol, TÒ adnOivdv, mioretioer). 

2. From Vann= paaa, Eecl. 59 Ps. 37 16. 

3. From aoe, as contraction of pens- This ex- 
planation is much older than Gesenius (7/es.), being 
already quoted by Calovius and Castell-Michaelis. [It 
is maintained also by Dalman (Gram. 135), who thinks 
that jad = pion came as a Hebrew word to the 


4, Etymology. 


Aramzeans, and that its origin was considered to be 
of the form katol and consequently vocalised with a 
and without dagesh. 

4. From ,/np in the sense of mys=the allotted por- 
tion; thus Frz. Delitzsch (Z7L7, 1876, p. 600). Fora 
different view see Michaelis (Cast. Lex. Syr.). 

5. Lagarde (.Wi¢thetl. 1229 and Udersiché) maintained 
that it is=jpyn=Arab. madman. 

6. It was even connected in early times with upos 
(see Onomasiica and Buxtorf); with uaruww (see Bux- 
torf, Castell) ; and in modern times, by G. Hoffmann, 
with véucoua (see details in his Phin. /nschriften, 43). 


1 Not, however (as is sometimes stated), in Is. 336, where év 
@ygavpots corresponds to jon: Nevertheless this passage is 
important, because @ngavpot Sixacogvvys NYIN) later in the verse 


reminds us of the papwva ms adcxtas in Lk. ; 
2 Cp, further, 1 S.25 Ps. 1129, 2 S.14 14 (nothing to corre- 


spond in Hebrew),and yw p22, Hab. 29=Y1Ys2. The plural 
does not seem to occur in the Targums; but in Jewish writings 
mnnn yp ‘processes about property, are distinguished from 
mD ‘3 
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Hoffmann’s objection to Lagarde’s explanation, that it 
does not fit the Punic meaning ducrum, known to 
Augustine (‘Lucrum Punice mammon dicitur, on the 
Sermon on the Mount, ii. 1417) is scarcely to the point. 

That there was a god (or as Nic. de Lyra said [§ 2, 
n. 3], a demon) called Mammon or Manion, like the 
IIXovros of the Greeks, does not follow from the words 
of Tert. adv. Marc. 433, ‘iniustitize enim autorem et 
dominatorem totius sæculi 22mum seimus omnes’ ; 
nor from those quoted above from the Didascalia, 
‘quorum Deus est sacculus.’ ‘The personification of 
riches lies close at hand. 


Luther i is apparently the first German translator of the Bible 
to give ‘Mammon’; the early translators (like Ulfilas, and 
later translations like the French Martin) gave its equivalent. 
So far as we have hitherto been able to learn, it makes its first 
appearance in English in Pvers Plowman (1392 ”): ‘And of Mam- 
monaes money mad hym many frendes’ (1187). The wide 
currency of ne idea that Mammon is the name of a god is due 
to Milton (W. H. Bennett, in Hastings, DB 3224). 

See Thayer- Grimm, Academy, 1888, 2416c; Barth, Ætymo- 
logische Studien, 40/.; ZA 5598; the Dictionaries of Levy and 
Jastrow. Eb. N. 


MAMNITANAIMUS, RV Mamnitanemus (mam- 


TANAIMOC(B], MAMNITANAIMOC [A], MATOANIA[?] 
[L]), a corruption in 1 Esd. 934 of ' Mattaniah, Mat- 
tenai, and Jaasu’ (Ezra 1037). 


MAMRE (N22; mamBpH [ADEL]), a name 
closely connected with the legends of Abraham. The 
‘oaks’ (or rather perhaps ‘oak’; so 


1. References. 6, Pesh.; cp Gen. 184, ‘the tree’) ' of 


Mamre,’ for which AV constantly gives ‘plains’ (see 
PLAIN) are mentioned in Gen. 1318 1413 18x (all J, 
except 1413). In 1413, as also in v.24, Mamre is 
described as an Amorite, and as the brother of .ANER 
and EsHCOL. In P (Gen. 231719 259 3527 4930 5013) 
Mamre is connected with Abraham's burial place, and 
is identified (2319 3527) with HEBRON [¢.v.]. Jos. 
(BJ iv.97) speaks of a large terebinth, as old as the 
world, which stood in his time six stadia from the 
city ; doubtless it was traditionally associated with the 
oak of Mamre, and in the Jewish legends which sprang 
up later, Mamre plays a prominent part. Sozomen 
states that in his time it was called TepéSiv6os,! and 
was the scene of a yearly feast and fair (cp WRS Xel 
Sem.) 177, 193). We may admit, then, that Josephus’s 
statement ‘as old as creation’ is not without an element 
of truth ; the old, heathenish tree-worship survived, in 
an innocent form, even to Christian times. See further, 
NATURE-WoORsH IP, § 2, and, on the name, cp MARY. 


Winckler, however (GZ 238), thinks that the connection of 
Mamre with Hebron is due to misunderstanding. Mamre and 
Kirjath-arba were connected; but Kirjath-arba was in the far 
N., and may have been Dan. ‘The terebinths of Mamre re- 
present the sacred precinct of the sanctuary. 


So far we have proceeded on the assumption that MT 
is correct in its readings. In the light of emenda- 
tious, however, which have been sug- 

2. Textual oy: ! 

PETI gested in other passages, we can hardly 
help emending xq ‘sbwng (Gen. 1318 1413 
l&r) into byona ‘in Jerahmeel,’ or ‘ny 3x23 ‘by the 
well of Jerahmeel.’ This and the related critical emenda- 
tions pour a flood of light on the legends of Abram or 
Abraham, whose name indeed possibly means ‘ The 
(divine) father loves’ (properly Ab-rahanı}, indicating that 
he represented originally the tribe of Jerahmeel (' God 
loves'?}. The brothers of Mamre are Aner and Eshcol. 
For ay, Aner, read yaw, Arba? (probably from 3y. 


' Arabia,’ and for 53z'x, Eshcol, read ay$n, Halasah (re- 


membering that pns’, ‘Isaac,’ not improbably comes 
from p5mnx, Ahiheles ; see ISAAC). 


1 The repeBivOos in OS?) 297 36, is that of Gen. 35 4 (Shechem). 
‘There is also a TpeutOovs in Cyprus, explained from the 
trembling of the ground when Aphrodite set her feet upon the 
spot, but really, as Steph. Byz. says, TpeucBovs is Cypriote for 
TéppivOos, terebinth. The connection of the terebinth with 
Aphrodite is doubtless correct’ (WRS, MS note). 

2 piy, ‘Anak,’ is suggested by Wi. (G/2 40) as a possibility ; 
but see Sopom. 
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It was probably at Rehoboth, not at Hebron, that the tall 
sons of Anak dwelt; cp 1 Ch. 11 23, which suggests that the 


Musrites were noted for their stature (see Mizkaim). Reho- 
both, Halāşah, and Beer Jerahmeel were all important places in 
the N egeb, and famous in legend (see NEGEB, HEBRON). 


SrA. CS IUTER Gps 2) 


MAMUCHUS (mamoyyoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 930; see 
MALLUCH, 2. 


MAMZER (0022). This word, probably of popular 
origin (see below), became a technical term in later 
Judaisin for one born of related persons between whom 
marriage is illegal (see BASTARD}. An old Talmudic 
tradition, however, defines a Mamzer differently, as 
meaning a child born of a marriage of a non-Jew ora 
slave with a Jewess (see references in Geiger, Urschrift, 
54). Geiger thinks that this is the original meaning, 
and that this is proved by Zech. 96, ‘a mamzēr shall 
dwell in Ashdod’ (cp Neh. 1323/.) It is highly 
probable, however, that «a2 in that passage isa cor- 
ruption of an Assyrian loan-word mindidu, ‘ measuring- 
clerk’ (see SCRIBE), so that the passage means that 
Ashdod shall be subject to Assyrian functionaries. If 
so, the only OT passage containing mamszér is Dt. 282 ; 
the ideas which gathered round the word, however, are 
alluded to in Jn. 749, which Nestle is probably right 
{against B. Weiss) in paraphrasing thus, ‘ We are no 
heathen, but the legitimate members of the assembly of 
Godi (4227. 7, Feb: 1900, P. 235). 

The origin of wraszzér seems far from being settled. Must it 
not be an old popular corruption, not of I Cyd, as Geiger 


thought, but of the lengthy Hebrew phrase j'1N7 CY, ‘awe hāäres 


(cp Jn.7 49)? Dt. 232. can hardly he pre- Texilic. Nestle, 
' Der Mamzer von Asdod,’ ZA TH 20 [1900], p. 16 /, raises the 
question of a connection between Zech. 96 and Neh. 1323 /., 
but quite misses the sense both of 43s" and of sory. Cp the 
present writer's article, PSSA 22 [1900] 165 4 

TOR. C: 


MAN, MEN. Five Hebrew words are thus rendered :— 
1, DIN, ‘ddim (on possible root, see ADAM AND Eve, § 3 [a], 


and cp Del. Prol. 1034; Muss.-Arn. Ass. Dict. 20; Di. Gen.16) 
53 7/3; in Sab. own means ‘servant, vassal’). A collective 
term (properly with art.) for ‘mankind’ (Gen. 617) or ‘men’ as 


opposed to God (|) SN or DiN [}s. 2 17, and, withoutart., 9 11]). 
Also, ‘a representative or typical member of the human race,’ so 
‘DIN, ʻa living man,’ Lam. 339 (but see LAMENTATIONS, 
§ 4, end); Yun DIN, ‘a wicked man’ (Job2029 2713 Prov. 
612117). In late usage, DIĮ can mean ‘any man’ (Neh. 2 10). 


If emendations suggested "elsewhere are accepted, it is re- 
markable how liable this word is to corruption; consequently 
some very doubtful meanings have found their way into 
the lexicons. Examples are, Gen. 1612 (see ISHMAEL); Is. 
434 Jer.3220 Hos.67 (see LovinGKINDNESs); Job 3133 Ps. 
17482711611. In J’s narrative of creation, CIN is the first 


created man (see ADAM AND Eve). On the phrase ‘son of 
man,’ see special article. Cp MESSIAH. 


2, ON, S (root uncertain; the plur. D'in is evidently 
connected with i VIN (3]). The word is used as a designation 


of the male sex (¢.¢., Gen. 411 S.l 11, and [of animals] Gen. 7 2). 
Also for a husband as opposed toa wife (Gen. 36 2932 34 Ruth 
lit). Hence for Yahwé as Israel's husband (Hos. 2 7 [9] 16[18]). 
Also, for an inhabitant of a city or country (Judg. 10 115. M 
etc.); generally as a collective (Josh. 96 Judg. 723, cp AT/ 
110). Also for servants or soldiers (1 S. 233 12, etc.); cp the 


phrase ‘man of God’=prophet. Whether t*x7"33 and DIN" I3 


in antithesis (Ps. 49 3 [2] 62 10 [9]; cp 4 3{2]) mean “low and high,’ 
‘men of low degree,’ and ‘men of high degree’ (so EV), is 


disputed. In Jer. 51 WN even acquires an ethical connotation. 
3. PUN, ‘nö (possibly connected by the Hebrews with 


pix, ‘to be weak’; a mere I ‘olksetymologie) ; cp Ass. 
ténisitum, ‘human beings’=‘ mankind’; 2¢S«, ‘a people,’ pl. 
nisé, ‘people.’ Properly a collective=the human race (bt.3 32 26 


Job717 1514 Ps.84[5]); so also cnja (Ps. 1443). Rarely 
of individuals (Is. 56 2 Jer. 2010 Ps. 5513[14] Job517 139). In 
Is. Sr win 830, ‘a man's pen ’=‘incommon characters“ (RVmg.). 
In allusion to its supposed etymology wk can mean ‘frail 


(mortal) man,’ as opposed to God ; so in Job, “Psalms, Is. 51712 
2Ch. 14 10[11). Di. and Del. would thus explain Enos (Enosh)i in 
Gen. 426; but see Enos, and on Is. 81, see Crit. Bib. 


4. 73d o (Aram. 933; AZ 5016, 231 and M33, ‘ men’ 
and ‘women’; Arab. TE a vigorous young man’; cp 
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53, ‘a strong man’). In the sing. only once in prose—viz., 
in Dt. 22 5 (opposed to AWR, woman’); in plur, Ex. 10 rr 12 37 
Josh. 71417. 1 Ch. 233 244 2612. R23 (the pl. form) is 
more definite than W'HIIN (see 2), which includes men, women, 
and children, 533 is (a2)=W*N—ze., simply ‘man’ (Ps. 349 [8] 
405(4]) 529[7] 9412 Jer.1757); (6) ‘strong man,’ like W233 
(Job 383 Is. 2217); ()=12I, ‘male’ (Jer. 306 31 22), also of a 
male child (Job 3 3); (d) ‘husband’ (Prov. 6 34); (e) ‘ warrior’ 
(Judg. 530); (/) ‘man’ (=0°8), as opposed to God (Job417 
10 5 141014 Prov. 20 24 Lam. 3 35). 

5. OND, weethine (sing. WN, cp perhaps METHUSAEL, METHU- 
SELAH ; cp Ass. nutun, Eth. met, both meaning ‘husband’), 
especially in the phrase “802 ‘nip, ‘few people’ (Gen. 34 30 Dr. 
427 Ps. 105 12 1 Ch. 16 19), or the synonymous DY>D ‘Nid (Dt. 265 
2862). Six times in Job (11 3 11 19 19 22 15 24 1231 31); six Limes 
in Dt. (234 36 427 26 5 2862 3836). ‘Vhe only old passage is Is. 
325, where it seems to mean ‘warriors.’ In Judg. 2048 (see 
Moore, Bu.) D02 should be read for ono. T- Ce 


MANACLES (D%IN), Jer. 40: AV™S:; EV, CHAINS 
(g.v. 2): 

MANAEN (manann [Ti.WH]}, że, DM9; cp 
readings of MENAHEM), a Christian prophet or teacher 
at Antioch called [RV] the ‘foster-brother’ [Vg. col- 
lactaneus]| of Herod the tetrarch, Acts 131 (“Hp@dov rod 
TETpaapXov aivTpoos). ‘Foster-brother,’ however, 
seems to say too much; otvtpogos is well attested 
as a court-title in Hellenistie Greek (Frankel, Alter- 
thiimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, pp. 111 f., quoting inserip- 
tions and Polyb. v.94 xxxii. 2510; Deissmann, Bibel- 
Studien, 1807,; cp 173). Manaen, then, was in the 
confidence of Herod Antipas; the title implies nothing 


as to his early life. 


Mavanywos was also the name of an Essene who foretold that 
Herod the Great would one day become king (Jos. Ant. 
xv. 105), and who is to be identified with the colleague of 
Hillel in the Sanhedrin (CAigigd,22; Geiger, /#d. Zt., 1869, 
pp. 1767). But the coincidence is accidental. The name 
would naturally be a favourite with those who ‘waited for the 
consolation of Israel’ (Lk. 225). Cp ‘ Manaim’ (ISRAEL, § 101), 
a zealot. Acc. to Talm. Jer. Ber. 24, Midr. on Lam. 116, one 
of the names of the Messiah would be Menahem, ‘comforter.’ 
Cp MENAHEM. TK. 


MANAHATH (NNI, § 78; manayad [ADL]). 

1. One of the sons of Shobal the Horite, Gen. 3623 
(uavvaxad [A], wavaxa [E]); 1 Ch. 140 (uaxavau [B], 
pavaal [L.]). Cp the origin assigned to the Mana- 
hathites of Judah, 1 Ch. 252 54. 

2. A place to which the Benjamites of Geba were 
compelled by other Benjamite clans to ntigrate, 1 Ch. 
86 (uaxavaber [B], uavaxabı [A], wavovad [L.]). This 
Manahath may be assumed to be the chief town or 
village of the MANAHATILHTES of Judah [7.v.], and may 
reasonably be identified with (3). 

3. (uavoxw [BAL], pavax [4454 etc.], uavvax [7476 
etc.], ./azak [Syrohex.].) One of the cities of Judah 
added by © in Josh. 1559 (ep SBOT); it follows BETHER 
(7.v.) as the last in the list. Perhaps the modern 
Mfaliha (n and Z confounded, as often), a large village 
SW. of Jerusalem, near Bittir (Bether). So Cl.-Gan. 
HLO, 1874, p. 162. See above, 2. 

MANAHETHITES (AMI; madader [B], 
MANADO [A], -i [L]), 1 Ch. 254, and, by a virtual cor- 
rection of the text, v. 52, RV ‘ MENUHOTH’ (MMAIDI; 
MWNAIW [B], AMMANIO[A] t om. L). AV’s (virtual) 
harmonisation of v. 52 and v. 54 is fully justified (see Ki. 
SBOT); but the English form Manahathites in RV is 
preferable to Manahethites. ‘ Manahathite’ is a gentilic 
noun from MANAHATH [g¢.v.]. The clan so called had 
Calebite affinities. The origin of one half of it is traced 
to the tribal hero Shobal, that of the other half to Salma. 
The locality of Salma’s half is at and near Zorah-—the 
well-known town of MANOAH [g.v.]—that of Shobal’s 

l manna osn was unintelligible to the old translators (evecpa 
Bwvotw [B], ever aupavıð [A]; Lom.). Tg. makes ‘pr equiva- 
Jent to ama. 
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is not mentioned, but presumably it was Danite. SHOBAL 
[y.v.], it should be remembered, is both Edomite and 
Judahite. ‘There was also an Edomite MANAHATH 
(gus 1). Note, too, that Salma (called in 1 Ch. 251, 
‘the father of Beth-lehem,’—z.e. , Beth-jerahmeel ? [Che. ]) 
is properly N. Arabian. See SALMAH. 


MANASSEAS (manaccnac [BA]), 1 Esd. 93: = 
Ezra 1030, MANASSEH (2). 


MANASSEH. 


Application of name (§ 1). OT references (§ 5/4). 


Relation to Ephraim (§ 2) Probable history (§ 7). 
Meaning of name (§ 4). P’s geographical data (§ 8). 
Genealogies (§ 9). 


Manasseh (mW ; § 62; on etymology see below, 
§ 4; gentilic Manassite, 2D [see § 4, end]; noun and 
adjective alike, MANACCH [BAEDFL], 
MANN. [A], MANACCHC [BAQRT)) is 
mentioned in Is. 920 as a part of Israel, 
engaged, or about to be engaged (Marti, ad /oc.), in 
strife with Ephraim ! (ep EPHRAIM, § 5, i. end). There 
is no other contemporary reference of a historieal char- 
acter.” Jn the genealogical schemes Manasseh ranks 
as a brother of Ephraim. Since Ephraim is practically 
synonymous with Israel (see EPHRAIM, § 1), if we 
could feel sure that the seniority aseribed by os 
(virtually), and P (see below, § 2) to Manasseh repre- 
sented a real tradition, we should be tempted to believe 
that the people who held the highlands of N. Israel at 
an early date were called Manasseh.? Machir, who in 
Judg. 514 seems to represent Manasseh, is in Josh. 171 
Manasseh’s eldest son, and in Nu. 2629 7% (ep Gen. 
50 23) his only son, and is therefore perhaps Manasseh 
himself (ep MACHIR, and below, $5, end). Itis not im- 
possible, if ‘Benjamin’ was not originally mentioned 
in Judg. 5144 (ep BENJAMIN, § 4), that Ephraim and 
Manasseh (or Machir) were by poetical parallelism 
names for the same thing. ‘This would explain how, 
when, at a later date (Graf, Gesch. des Stammes Simeon, 
5; Ew. Gesch. 2423 7), Western Israelites planted the 
name of Machir-Manasseh 12. of Jordan (JAIR, MACHIR), 
the geographical name of EPHRAIM [g.7., § 2] pre- 
vailed in the west. If the names aseribed to Manasseh 
(there is no definite territory : EPHRAIM, $ 11) in Josh. 
172 be taken to make probable the existence of some 
special Manassite clan or clans forming part of the 
population of the Ephraim country they may, before 
most of them migrated eastwards, have been influential 
enough to lend their name sometimes to the whole. 
How well Machir as an equivalent for Joseph would 
suit the Genesis narrative has been pointed out else- 
Where (EPHRAIM, § 1). It may have been the com- 
paratively early migration of most of these settlers that 
led to the western story of the seniority of Manasseh. 

Whatever may have been the real history of the name 
(see § 1), then, at some time or other Manasseh was 

£ not identified with Ephraim, was in faet 

2. Relation ý T ener Ot 
to Ephraim. subordinated to it. The supremacy o 

Ephraim could not be denied. lt was 
held to be the effect of the laying of the right hand of 
the blind old Jaeob-Israel on the head of the eponymos 
of Ephraim (Gen. 48144, J) J, however, evidently 
felt that there was something strange about the dis- 
tinction falling to the lot of Ephraim. His explanation 
is the quaint story told in Gen. 48: Ephraim had not 
always been first. 

1 Che., however (‘Isaiah,’ Heb. SPOT, 1094), thinks that 
9 20[19]@ 6 19 [18] c 20[19]¢ 21[20]aġ ‘probably’ come ‘from 
another context,’ and that ‘ Judah alone was referred to by the 
original writer [of the poem].’ This would leave the date of the 
reference to Manasseh and Ephraim uncertain, for v. 21 [20] æ ġ 
can hardly be brought into connection with 3143 it would have 
to be a gloss. 

2 For a hypothetical mention see col. 2406, n. 5. 

3 Note that ‘ Manasseh’ of Judg.127 becomes ‘Israel’ in 
V. 28. 


4 Its mention éefzween Ephraim and Manasseh would be 
strange. 


1. Application 
of name. 
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Original precedence is definitely ascribed to Manasseh 
by J (Gen. 4814 and practically 18), and virtually by E 
(v. 20; followed by P, v. 5) in the adoption story, and 
by P quite explicitly (22) in Josh.171, perhaps to 
account for Manasseh's inheritance being originally 
described by P (ep 164) before that of Ephraim (v. 5), 
not, as in our present book of Joshua, after it (171). 

Apart from these passages there is no evidence 
excepting (1) the order in which the names of the two 
tribes occur in statements made about them, and (2) 
the order in whieh they are dealt with when ali the 
tribes are treated in succession. 

(1) In the case of passages dealing with the two trihes, 
Manasseh first is found (once) in P possibly (Josh. 16 4),? later 
(Steuernagel) in 144 certainly. Nor need J be opposed to this.? 
The Chronicler’s five passages 3 give no positive light on his AY 
of thinking, the order (Ephraim first) being merely geographical. 

(2) In the case of passages treating of all the tribes, Mlanasseh 
is again first in the genealogical lists of this kind in P (which 
may belong to supplementary strands: Gen. 46= Nu. 26), in 
P's list of dividers of Palestine, and in the arrangement adopted 
pv the Chronicler in the first section of his book: Manasseh 
(1 Ch. 714), Ephraim (v.20);4 perhaps also in J5 All the 
other lists in P and in Chronicles give Ephraim first.6 

There may possibly have been from the first, as 
Staerk (Studien, 223) suggests, two orders in use; but 

if those who repeated the story told by 
3. Its eet : 
‘ J and implied by E saw no underlying 
explanation. . oe 
meaning, it would have been enough, as 
Winckler remarks, simply to say that Ephraim was 
the first-born. When a Vedic hymn says ‘The Brah- 
mana was his mouth, the Raganya was made his arms, 
etc.’ the explanation may explain nothing; but there 
was something to explain. In addition to what is said 
elsewhere (EpmIRAIM, § 5, i.; JOSEPH i., § 2), some 
considerations must be offered here. 

_In favour of Jacobs’ explanation as a survival of a ‘junior- 
right’ from a pastoral period (EPHRAIM i., § 5, i.) is the ad- 
vantage it has of explaining so many other cases of the younger 
being preferred.? It is doubtful, however, whether the genea- 
logical system is quite old enough to have retained a custom so 
antique. Still, though the whole question of the meaning and 
origin of the ‘junior birth-right’ where it is known to have 
prevailed is difficult, the suggestion that some at least of the old 
Hebrew genealogical relationships are due to it perhaps deserves 
more consideration than it seems to have received.8 Reference 
is made below (§ 4, begin.) to the view of Winckler (GZ 274 4) that 
the two sons of Joseph, whom he regards as in some respects a 
solar character (above, col. 2582, n. 3), represent the two halves 
of the year, and that their exchange of places refers to a change 
in the mode of calculating the year that is known to have 
occurred (MONTH, § 3). This seems one of the least tempting 
mythical interpretations,? and appears to be uncalled for, as 


Winckler himself offers another explanation decidedly more 
plausible (GZ 2 85). 


Winckler suggests that there was much more than 
the story of Gideon-Abimelech to indieate an early 
importance of Manasseh. ‘The fact that in one account 
the career of Saul began at Jabesh in Gilead he regards 
as one of several indications (G/ 2158) that Saul was 
from across the Jordan, probably a Manassite leader of 
a band of warriors who made the chieftainship of 
Benjamin a stepping-stone to the kingship of a 


1 So MT, GL and Pesh.; but @BA gives Ephraim first. 

2 J seems to take the other side (Ephraim first); but it is 
only in appearance: in Josh. 1717 the phrase is a gloss (OL, 
GBA om.), and in Dt. 342 the same is probably true: although 
the passage is old enough to be found in ®© (BAL), its place 
in the Sam. text is taken by one quite different. 

3 1 Ch. 93 (dwellers at Jerusalem), 2 Ch. 159 (gérim at 
Joes temp. Asa), 301 (letters), 3010 (posts), 3018 (at 

ezekiah’s passover : destruction of sanctuaries). 

4 Since he has already given Benjamin, the order cannot be 
geographical, as that in Ezek. 48 may well be in this part’ of it. 

5 The order, Manasseh first (wv. 27 f. and 29 in the account 
of the tribes in Judg. 1), may be due to R ; and what to make 
of Judg. 5 (Ephraim [Benjamin] Machir) is not clear. 

è Nu. 15. (censors), 1 32% (census), 218 7 (camp), 10224 
(camp), 13811 (‘spies’), Josh. 215=1 Ch. 666 7% EE 
cities), 21 21 25=1 Ch. 665 [where Ephraim is omitted] (priests’ 
cities), 1 Ch. 12 30 A (deserters to David), 1 Ch. 27 20 f. (David’s 
tribal rulers [2@gid)). 

7 Jacobs’ list (Bibl. Arch. 50) is: Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, 
Rebekah, Jacob, Rachel, Judah, Joseph, Benjamin, Ephraim, 
Moses, etc. 

8 Even Gunkel in his interesting note (Gen. 271 f.) does not 
refer to it. 

9 Cp Gunkel, Genesis, p. liv, n. r. 
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Benjamin monarchy, which, through the expulsion of 
the Philistines, became a state of considerable dimen- 
sions (16r 164). A forecast of this is given in the 
victory of Jephthah over Ephraim (2141), which 
Winckler thinks originally made Jephthah king in 
Shechem (141), and with this he conneets the story 
of Abimelech. Manasseh had thus the supremacy in 
a very real sense before it passed to Ephraim with 
Jeroboam. The theory that Saul’s home was across 
the Jordan is strongly defended by Winckler. For 
Cheyne’s reasons for rejecting it, and the emendations 
of the text on whieh his own theory partly rests, see 
SAUL. 

Naturally the name as well as the status of Manasseh 
was popularly explained. It was connected with the 
verb to forget. Josephus says that the 
name means ‘causing to forget’ (Ant. 
ii. 61, § 92, ériàņðorv): Joseph's present 
happiness made him forget his former misfortunes. 
The explanation intended by Josephus occurs in Gen. 
4151 (E), alongside of another version (J? so Gunkel) 
which makes the thing forgotten not Joseph's trouble 
(Spy [E]) but his father’s house. 


It is not very clear what is the point of the emphasis laid 
(41 50 [E]) on Manasseh and Ephraim being born in the fruitful 
years before the years of famine: it is doubtful whether it 
implies a special interpretation of the names— Manasseh= 
postponer (cp Arabic #asa'a), Ephraim =fruitful (cp Ernram, 
§1/). Such a popular etymology would fit admirably Winckler’s 
(G/274/) mythological account of Ephraim’s taking the place 
of Manasseh as referring to the postponing of the new year 
from autumn to spring (see YEAR, §§ 6 8); but the theory is 
precarious (see above, § 3).} 


The real etymology of the name is unknown. The 
abnormal vocalisation (g3) of the verb expressing E's 


4. Meaning 
of name. 


explanation would confirm the traditional voealisation 
of the name if we could be sure that it is not (so Ball, 
ad loc.) accidental. Fortunately Manasseh is one of 
the few tribe names that were early used by individuals, 
and so we have seventh-century evidence of the pro- 
nunciation.” It is, however, not quite decisive. In 
Esarhaddon’s list of tributary princes the name is 
Menasé (Me-na-si-e); but in that of ASur-bani-pal it is 
Minsé (Mi-in-si-e). 

Noting certain other names ending in sa (xe), Sieg- 
fried in 1875 ° suggested that Manasseh was a compound 
name: Men-nasa (ep 64, pavvacaon), ‘Men sustulit’ 
(ep Amasiah, mony). Meni, who seems to have been, 
like Gad, a god of fate (see FORTUNE, GAD, § 1, end), 
found worshippers in Israel even in very late times (Is. 
6511, RV). If Meni has been shortened into -man in 
Ahiman, as Fürst suggested (cp ANIMAN), it is possible 
that it might be treated similarly even at the beginning 
of a word. It is not certain, however, that the names 
ending in sa support the theory. xwin xeon may bea 
divine name like DuSara in ynn, and in xenbr it 
may be like Béi in b27bx (EXaBy)os). 4 

It would thus be possible, indeed, to regard the name 
Manasseh as one of a elass by no means small, the 
class namely of names that contain two divine titles. 


1 The suggestion of G. H. B. Wright (Was Israel in Egypt? 
245) that we should connect the name with the story of a sur- 
viving remnant of Ephraim in Judg. 124 (omar stha, sbs being 
considered equivalent to 933, whence Manasseh) is hardly con- 
sistent with a recognition of the fact (see Moore, Bu., Now. ad 
Joc.) that the text of the passage is corrupt. (The use Steuernagel 
[ }Vanderung, 25] makes of the passage is more cautious.) Nor 


is there more to be said for a connection (Wright, ¢.c.) with 0), 


‘standard’; whatever the story of the ‘witness’-altar in 
Josh, 22 may owe its origin to (see col. 2922, n. 3), it is hardly 
possible that a #és-standard had anything to do with it; and 
moreover, even if we should incline to accept Steuernagel’s 
acute suggestion (Einwanderung, 96) that originally it was 
only certain Josephites that were blamed (see REUBEN), ‘ Manas- 
seh’ does not seem to have been mentioned in the story originally. 

2 We must remember, however, the ssibility that the 
pronunciation of the personal name may have reacted on the 
tradition of the tribal name. 

3 ZPT (1875) 365% Heis followed by C. Niebuhr (Gesch. Ebr. 
Zeit., 252 [1894]). 

4 On names in sa see S. A. Cook, Ex. T 10 525 7% (1899). 
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Min-Se, which would be the exact Hebrew equivalent 
of ASur-bani-pal’s Minsé, would in that case contain 
the two divine names Men and Sa (cp BAASHA). 

It would be natural then to conjecture that the strange name 
Nimshi ought to be Minshe (see, however, Nimsw1). Jehu, the 
founder of the third great a northern dynasty, would 
thus be called ‘ben Minshe'—a Manassite. It has been sug- 
gested elsewhere (ISSACHAR, § 4) that there are perhaps hints of 


a recognition of a deity Sa in N. Ephraim. If Men, on the 
other hand, were more at home on the east of the Jordan, the com- 

ound title MinSe would be symbolical of the east and the west. 
Menahem, who was probably a Gadite (ben Gadi; see GADI, 
Gab, § 10), may have borne the name of the same deity: to 
judge from the spelling of the king’s name in Tiglath-pileser’s 
contemporary list of tributaries (Me-ni-hi-im-mé), Menahem 
may stand related to HaMuEL [g.v.] as JOAB to ABIEL. 

If on the other hand we are willing to follow the old 
Hebrew etymology in regarding Manasseh as a parti- 
cipial form (see below), it will be plausible to find in it 
the name or title of a divine being honoured by 
Manassite clans, ‘The unnamed god who vanished 
with the appearance of morning (Gen. 3224 [25] Z, JE) 
inflicted an injury in what v. 25 [26] calls avin val (EV, 
‘the sinew of’ the 'hip’). In Arabia rasiya is to 
suffer, and vasa, to inflict, such an injury. Manasseh (the 
piel participle) would thus be the name of a super- 
natural being of whom the inflicting of such an injury 
was characteristic (so Land, De Gids, Oct. 1871, ‘De 
wording van staat en godsdienst in het oude Israel,’ 
20)}.? Gunkel suggests that the story is connected with 
a local religious dance of a peculiar halting kind. It is 
worth noting that ¢afalluj, ‘walking in a loose manner, 
as though disjointed, . . . as though dragging a thing’ 
is the effect of contact with ginn (Ham. p. 30, 1 4; 
compare the story in Abulf. Anz. 3202). It is not 
certain, however, who it was that was lamed. Gen. 
3226a (E, Gunkel) certainly suggests that it was Jacob's 
antagonist, and ‘Jacob’ in v. 264 (J? Gunkel) may 
very well be an erroneous gloss. W. M. Müller (As. u. 
Eur. 163,n. 1) well compares //iad, 23 725-727 (Odysseus’ 
unfair wrestling). That this is really the view of J 
seems to be borne out by v. 29 (J) where Jacob has 
‘prevailed with gods and men.’? It would appear, 
therefore, that in the original story the epithet Manassel 
was a fitting title of Jacob himself, which might be borne 
by his worshippers, as in the case of Gad. According 
to 1 K.1826 the N. Israelite prophets (priests?) were 
aceustonicd to perform eertain religious dances whieh 
could be called limping 4 (RV™8:; ynp54). There may 


have been something similar east of the Jordan, where it 
is commonly held that the wrestling scene is laid. 
Bernh. Luther, however, argues with some plausibility 
ZA TW 2169 [r901]) that it really belongs to Bethel 
Gen. 28). The question is of less importance in the 
present inquiry, since, if the story is connected with a 
real tradition of some kind, it refers to settlers on their 
way to the west. 

It is perhaps in favour of this last explanation that 
there is some evidence that the name Manasseh was 
felt to be a participle, therefore in a sense an adjeetive, 
and consequently capable of being used with the article. 

Manasseh occurs in the Hexateuch with the article some 
twelve times (D and P), in each case after the construct ST 
vav, which occurs only thrice 6 (P)7 without the article. Out- 
ek ee eS ee 

1 The eritical analysis of the passage is still matter for dis- 
cussion. Verse 25[26] may be wholly late. 

2 Land compares the Arabian ginn. 

3 Cp Holzinger, Gen. 210; PENUEL. Of course J may have 
had a parallel to E’s Mahanaim fragment 32 2 f., which perhaps 
originally told of a (successful?) conflict of Jacob with divine 
hosts (so Gunkel). 

d The dancing of David (2 S. 614) is called ‘whirling’ 
(9372), at least if the text is right (but cp Dance, § 4 [4)). 

_ 5 After ayp (ym), on the other hand, the article is never 
inserted. Is this due to the final 3 of mop? 


6 Of course also in Nu. 32 33 before ADI’ [3 


7 The ungrammatical awon pay in Josh. 137 is no doubt 
a seribal error (probably homoioteleuton). Kénig’s explanation 
(Lehrgeb. 22, § 20c) itself needs explanation. Kautzsch’s ex- 
planation (Gramm. § 125 d, n.) is not convincing. 
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side the Hexateuch on the other hand—/.e., in Chronicles—yny 
pay (4 times) does not take the article,! and it is therefore at 
least quite possible that the abnormal sy yp is due to misreading 
wmn In the archaic seript, which may have continued in use 
in the Torah (and Joshua’) longer than elsewhere. This gentilic 


‘Manassite’ C39) occurs four times, always (quite normally) 
with the article 2 and always of the trans-Jordan tribe. 

Reference has been made to the representation in 
Judg. 5 of a Machir (= Manasseh) settled in the high- 

lands of Ephraim and the representation 
diese Ea of J according to which the Machirites 
* crossed the Jordan (?) and established 
themselves (Nu. 32 39 41 f.) in Gilead, the land of the 
Amorites. See further JAIR, NoOBAH. Gad and 
Reuben, however, having been described in JE (Nu. 32) 
as being assigned their homes before their kinsmen 
settled in W. Palestine (cp GAD, § 11), it came to be 
said that Machir too received Gilead from Moses (v. 40). 
With this is conneeted the view of the Deuteronomic 
writers that the whole country from the Jabbok north- 
wards—the half of Gilead (Josh. 1225 1331), ż.e., the 
part not given to Gad (Dt. 312), and all BASHAN, all 
the region of ARGoB, the kingdom of OG (Dt. 313)—was 
given by Moses to Manassites (cp Dt. 298 Josh. 126138 
[6, Di. etc.]30/: 187 227; for Bashan Dt. 4 43 Josh. 208 
21627), who come to be called regularly ‘half the tribe 
of Manasseh.’ Naturally it beeame necessary to asso- 
ciate these Manassites with Gad and Reuben in helping 
their kinsmen (mentioned alone in Nu. 82) to effect a 
settlement in the west 3 (Josh. 112 412 [D,]) and in the 
obseure story of the altar (Josh. 22 ; see GAD, § 11, and 
especially REUBEN). The view of P has often been 
supposed to be similar (cp Josh. 1329 143 ?). 

According to Steuernagel, however, E and (so now 
also Holzinger, Joshua, p. xii) P recognise only Reuben 
and Gad in the east (Josh. 201); his view being based 
on the P parts of Nu. 32 and on the genealogy (216). 
From the fact that the Manassite genealogies in Nu. 
2629 #4 and Josh.171 % differ only in their account of 
Machir and Gilead,® Steuernagel argues that Machir and 
Gilead are a later insertion into P which knows nothing 
of any Machir—an insertion worked in in two ways 
(217). | 

The confusion on this subjeet is perhaps past repair ; 
but we venture to make the following suggestions. It 
appears that in Josh. 17142 as it now stands the sons 
—being called 'the rest’ in opposition to Machir who 
figures as the father of Gilead—are regarded as settling 
in W. Palestine. Steuernagel reaches the same result, 
for when he cuts out the mention of Machir he cuts out 
also the words ‘the rest of.’ On the other hand it is 
just as certain that in P’s list (Nu. 2634) the sons are 
assigned to the east (on Nu. 271 361 see below). Kuenen 
argues that Gen. 5023 (E) also held Machir to be the 
only son of Manasseh. Is it necessary, however, to 
suppose that E would have called Machir ' father of 
Gilead’? May not the ‘sons of Machir’ mean the 
‘tribe of Machir,’ and the ‘adoption’ (St. ZATW 
6145 7. [1886]}) be E's acknowledgment of thc equiva- 
lence of Manasseh and Machir? (so practically Gunkel). 
The names of some of the sons certainly suggest the west. 

That is true of Abiezer, Shechem, and Hepher; perhaps also 


of Shemida (yy4y"), which may be connected in some way with 
Shamir, Shimron, Shomron; © reads (mostly) » for d.ë None 


—_—— — 





l In r Ch. 27 21 occurs awpn sn. 

2 Dt. 443 gin), 2 K. 1033 `I, and twice with yay ‘sm 
Dt. 298[7] 1 Ch. 26 32. In each case Reubenéée precedes. __ 

On the possibility of some historical reminiscence underlying 
this story (Steuernagel, Einwanderung, 94) see REUBEN. 

+ Gen. 46 20 gives no genealogy of Manasseh (ErĽHRAIM, § 12, 
n. 1, and see below). QBAL inserts a nolice agreeing with 1 Ch. 
T14: by an Aramæan concubine Manasseh begat Machir, who 
Bogat Gilead. 

Machir’s relation to Hepher, etc., is in Nu. that of grand- 
father, in Josh 17 2 that of brother (in v. 3, however, grandfather: 
see Kne. 7. T 11 487). 

6 ©B reads papy in Josh.; but the u may be a graphical error 
froma, In 1 Ch. 7 18 {shhdod may roil represent Shemida 
(so Benzinger, ad doc.) especially if the y is not original. 
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suggests the east: Helek is unknown and so is Asriel, if indeed it 
be not an intruder, for it seems on the whole as probable as not 
that the writer of the words (17.5) ‘And there fell ten parts to 
Manasseh [. . -]1 (v. 6) for the daughters of Manasseh received 
an inheritance amongst his sons’ counted the brothers carelessly 
as five, including Hepher. How the name Asriel might come 
into existence we see from 1 Ch. 714 (see ASRIEL). 

If the sons must then be assigned to the west are we 
to conclude that, as Dillmann (on Nu. 26) suggests, 
the writer who is responsible for the mention of Gilead 
had lost all hold of the geographical meaning of the 
name Gilead, or, believing that Gilead was conquered 
first, regarded the W. Manassites as offshoots of the 
E. Manassites?2 It is on the whole more likely that 
the source of confusion is the word Machir. Sons were 
assigned to Machir-Manasseh (e.g., Gen. 5023, EJ, who 
was then mistaken for Machir-Gilead, and therefore 
called in a gloss ‘father of Gilead’ (see below, n. 3). 

It seems natural to suppose that the five daughters 
(Nu. 26 33) are to be judged like the sons. 

27 7 does not say that Moses actually gave the daughters their 
inheritance, nor does 36.2, whilst in Josh. 17 44 ‘ them‘ not ‘us’ 
shows that we are to regard the provision as having been carried 
out by Joshua— że., in W  Palestine.8 The case had to be 
mentioned in Nu 2736 because it was necessary that the legal 
decision should be attributed to Moses. The most natural ex- 

lanation of the postponement of the carrying out to Josh. 17 
is that the whole story was known to belong to the west. There 
is nothing in the five names as they appear in the present text 
to suggest the east: Tirzah, Beth-hoglah, and Abelmeholah are 
in the west ; Noah is probably, like Neah (Josh. 19 13), a corrup- 
tion of something else (Naarah on the boundary of Ephraim’), 
and Milcah is obscure (see, however, the special articles). On 
the question who the father was, see below, § 9. 


We must pass on to other aspects of the Manasseh 
question. On the assumption, which is universal, that 
Manasseh is a real tribe name, it is generally supposed 
that when the curtain rises the Manassites are part of 
the inhabitants of Mt. Ephraim. 

Winckler’s suggestion that the Gideon -Abimelech 
story is a monument of the arrival of Manasseh from 
the east has been mentioned above (§ 3). Steuernagel, 
conversely, remarks that Gideon's claim on Suceoth and 
Peniel suggests that part of what he calls the Jacob-tribe 
—i.e., what afterwards beeame Joseph (= Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and Manasseh)—miay have remained E. of 
the Jordan when the others entered Palestine (#77- 
wanderung, 64). 

Although it is also commonly supposed that Benjamin 
had already been constituted when Manasseh or Machir 
beeame distinct from Ephraim,? this is by no means 
certain (see BENJAMIN, §$ 1 f 5, EPHRAIM, § 5, ii, 
Josepit, § 2). The expansion of Joseph seems to be 
dealt with in a much discussed passage in Josh. 
(1714-18). The house of Joseph (see the comm. ) 
complains that the blessing of Yahwé has made it too 
large for a single tribal portion : it finds the highlands 
too narrow and the plain inaceessible. The answer is: 
clear the forest and foree a way into the plain. At the 
same time it is admitted to be entitled to more than one 
portion. 1f the plausible theory of Budde (Az. Sa. 357), 
adopted by Kittel (Gesch. Hed. 1 240), that the forest to 
be cleared was in Gilead’ (ep EPHRAIM, § 3), be 
adopted, it is natural to regard the spread of Machir- 
Manasseh to the E. (Nu. 3239) as a further stage of 
the same expansion which produced West Manasseh. 
Steuernagel (Einwanderung, 97) finds an echo of the 
birth of Manasseh in the story of the advance of Joseph to 


1 The omitted words and the second part of z. 6 are probably 
from another hand (Steuernagel). 

2 So also E. L. Curtis, Hastings’ DB 21294 and perhaps 
Driver, 3 232. 

3 In Nu. 36 it is heads of the fathers’ houses of the family of 
the children of Gilead (v. 1) that call Zelophehad their brother 
(v. 2); but in v. 5 the speakers are called * the tribe of the sons 
of Joseph.’ ‘Gilead’ and ‘ Machir,’ therefore, in v. t are prob- 
ably not original. According to Jos. Ant. iv.75 it was the 
chief men of the tribe of Manasseh that told Moses of the death 
of Zelophehad. 

4 So Stade (GI’/1 160), Guthe (GV’/ 56), and others. 

5 Hitzig (GFZ 106) found it in S. Ephraim, Knobel, Keil, 
and Steuernagel (ad éoc.), in the N., Ewald (G’/(3) 2 2437) in 
the plain. 
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Dothan.! He thinks that there were probably struggles 
with the Leah tribes Issachar and Zebulun who were 
making their way from the SW. of Ephraim where they 
had at first settled (see ZEBULUN). 

Judg. 5 seems to imply that the whole of Manasseh 
was in West Palestine. When the Machirites are to be 
supposed to have crossed into Gilead of course we do 
not know. Steuernagel thinks that there was a conflict 
between (W.) Manasseh and Gad (Einwanderung, 24, 
below) which ended in the conquest of northern Gad 
(Gilead) by the Machirites (expedition of Gideon, conquest 
of Succoth and Peniel; see, however, GIDEON): when 
the Gileadites are called a Machirite clan they are 
thereby treated as dependent on Machir. 

The ‘Blessing of Jacob’ contains at present no 
mention of Manasseh (or Iephraim), treating it as part 

6. Other a ote: a T JOSEPH i., § 2, 

ex n nen: irst small type, EPHRAIM, $ 5, ii., second 
paragraph), and there is considerable 
confusion in the blessings connected with the adoption 
of Joseph’s sons (see Carpenter- Battersby and the 
comni.). In the ' Blessing of Moses’ on the other hand 
the last two lines of Dt. 3317 where Manasseh is 
mentioned are a gloss. Who the ‘first-born’ (MT, 
iw 23) referred to in the first line is, is disputed ; but 
in any ease the reference is not to Manasseh. 

It is improbable that 25S. 2026 tells us that David had a 
Manassite priest—having perhaps (Winckler) carried off some 
Manassite deity to his capital. Besides the question at what 
date ‘ Jairite’ and ‘ Manassite’ were equated (see § 9, ii ), there 
is the question whether the reading ‘ Jairite’ is correct. In 
addition to what is said elsewhere (IRA, 3) is to be noted 
Winckler’s suggestion (G/2 241, n. 2) that Ja’irite has arisen 
from a variant Ja‘ir for ‘Ira. The sixth and the seventh in the 
list of Solomon's administrative districts (1 K. 4 13 /-) lay in the 
northern part of the trans- Jordan country. In Ps. 60[7) 
(=108 8) Gilead and Manasseh represent the trans- Jordan district 
(| Ephraimand Judah); ins0 2 Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh 
are the representatives of the ancient northern Israel.2 There 
is nothing to be learned from the Chronicler's lst of seven 
Manassites who deserted to David at Hebron (1 Ch. 12 20). 

It is now time to ask whether it is possible to get 
behind the legends and other data and arrive at any 

theory of the actual course of events. 

T. Probable The centre of gravity of northern Israel 
in historical tines appears to have been 
at Shechem (EPHRAIM i., §§4 10). There is no hint in 
the OT of any tradition of the southern Leah tribes ever 
having been farther north than Shechem. If we are to 
connect them, as seems probable, with the Habiri of the 
Amarna letters,’ the settlement of the Israelites proper 
(including ‘ Manasseh’) in the Ephraim highlands will 
fall later (cp NAPHTALI, § 1 3). They contribttted, as 
we have seen, to the struggle sung of in Judg. 5. It 
seems probable that the southern ‘ Benjamite’ monarchy 
of Saul was made possible by earlier achievements 
farther north, It is not possible to distinguish definitely 
Manasseh from the rest of the Ephraim highlands which 
are dealt with elsewhere (EPHRAIM, i. 3//). There can 
be little doubt that there was always more or less com- 
munication with the trans-Jordan lands. The history of 
the northern portion of the trans-Jordan lands, which is 
traditionally regarded as Manassite, is very obscure. 
See GILEAD, BASHAN, ARGOB, ARAM, HAVVOTH-JAIR, 
JEPHTHAH. The most obvious faet written on the face 
of the records preserved to us is the series of struggles 
with Aramzeans. lf there were such, as no doubt there 
were, in the earlier days (see JACOB, LABAN), it is even 
more certain that they were frequent later (e.g., Am. 13). 
On the contributions made to the history of Israel by 
the trans-Jordanic division see GAD, § 10. On East 


history. 


1 He combines with this the fight at the waters of Merom, 
which, following OS 278 99, he places near Dothan. 

2 Either Benjamin or Manasseh must be an addition—perhaps 
Manasseh, as best accounting for the strange order (cp Judg. 
Sra 

3 See above, col. 1316, n. 5. Since that was written Steuernagel 
has argued ably for this view in his very clever discussion of the 
settlement of Israel (Einwanderung, 115-123). On the general 
question see (besides NAPHTALI, § 1) SIMEON. 
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Manasseh’s reputation for valour see Josh. 17r 1 Ch. 
518-22, According to the Chronicler the [eastern] half 
of Manasseh was transported by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch. 
526); 2 K. 129 had said simply ‘Gilead,’ on which see 
NAPHTALI, § 3, n. In the fragment referred to below 
(next col.) we are told, if the reading is correct, that 
Geshur and Aram obtained possession of the Havvoth- 
jair (1 Ch. 223). The Chronicler is strangely fond of 
introducing references to Manasseh (see col. 2919, n. 3). 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the geo- 
graphical data as to where Manassites were settled are 
perplexing. P’s south border is dealt 
with elsewhere (EPHRAIM, §§ 5 11); 
the northern border is omitted (see 
JOSHUA, § 9), unless the last clause of v. 10, which has no 
grammatical subject, represents it. No list of Manassite 
cities is given (ep JOSHUA, § 9), only a list of those which 
might have been expected to be Manassite, but were 
not: Tappuah belonged to Ephraim, and five—viz., 
BETH-SHEAN near the Jordan, IBLEAM, TAANACH, 
and MEGIDDO on the S. edge of the great plain, and 
Dor! on the coast—remained in the hands of the 
Canaanites (on the text of v. 11 see ASHER, § 3). What 
the Naphoth in Issachar and Asher were we do not 
know (see NAPHTALI, § 2). Instead of a list of 
Manassite cities we have in v. 2a list unparalleled in the 
book of Joshua : each item is ‘the sons of—.’ Some, 
however, if not all, of the names are names of towns; 
and the same is true no doubt, as Kuenen saw (72.7 
11488 [1877]), of the daughters mentioned in v. 3 
(see col, 2923, small type). 

i. The list just referred to (Josh. 171 f. ), and the equiva- 
lent list in Nu. 26347 has been discussed already (col. 
2922) in its bearing on the Manasseh- 
Machir-Gilead question. As a gene- 
alogy it raises a further question. The brothers among 
whom the daughters received their inheritance (‘nx na 
Wax; Josh. 17) are nowhere mentioned. The father 
himself is named in five passages (Nu. 26=1 Ch. 7 
Nu. 27 Nu. 36 and Josh. 17); but nowhere is there any 
hint of his having any brothers. In fact, as Kuenen 
(for another object) has pointed out (7%. T 11489), only 
if there were no sueh brothers could the daughters 
succeed to Hepher’s inheritance. In Nu. 3611, how- 
ever, it is expressly said that the five daughters married 
sons of their uncles (immi 33). If the daughters’ 


father were Hepher instead of being Hepher’s son the 
difficulty would disappear. lf we suppose that Nu. 
26 33 originally began ‘And Hepher had no sons,’ and 
that later Hepher became corrupted into Zelophehad 
(aanb) becoming snmp>s1), necessitating the gloss ‘son of 
Hepher,’ we clear up the matter and also get rid of the 
difficult name ‘Zelophehad.’ Cheyne very acutely 
treats Zelophehad as a corruption of a supposed Salhad 
(see SALECAH); but that assumes that we are to look 
in the E., and that view, it has been urged above (§ 5, 
mid.), is not without difficulty. 

ii. The ro (11) Manassite (?) names mentioned before 
(§ 5) reappear for the most part, though quite differ- 
ently arranged, in what seems to be the Chronicler’s 
main Manassite genealogy (1 Ch. 714-19): it comes 
between Naphtali and Ephraim. ‘The passage seems 
to be deeply corrupt (see the separate articles). 

Abiezer is a son (not an uncle), and Mahlah a son or daughter 
{not a sister), of Milcah who is called Molecheth. Helek (called 
Likhi)and Shechem are sons (not brothers) of Shemida. Hepher 
is not mentioned, being represented by Zelophehad. Shemida 
has no brothers, two of them appearing as sons (Helek and 
Shechem) among whom is also No‘ah one of ‘Zelophehad’s 
daughters (in Joshua), of whom two (Hoglah and Tirzah) dis- 
appear, whilst two new names appear (Ahian son of Shemida, 
and Ishhod son of Moleketh). 

The source of the names in wv. 16 17a (Peresh {which @8 


1 ‘Endor’ which MT adds to the list as given in Judg. 127 
and in @ (but see ENpbor) of Josh.17 is to be omitted : see 
NAPHTALI, § 2. 

2 On Gen. 46 see above, col. 1320, n. 1. 

3 In estimating the value of this datum it must of course be 
remembered that ddd is a somewhat indefinite term. 
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omits=Sheresh], Ulam [Benjamite in 8 39], Rekem [a Benjamite 
town, Josh.1827], and Bedan) cannot be conjectured. The 
same is true of the little list of seven names which some one has 
inserted, as a register of ‘half the tribe of Manasseh,’ ‘ who dwelt 
in the land,’ to supplement the Reuben and Gad lists. 


Since the famous JAIR [g¢.v.], called Gileadite in 
Judg. 103, appears to be assigned in Nu. 3241 to 
Manasseh, it is strange that there is no mention of him 
in the genealogies. The Chronicler has perhaps re- 
paired the omission : a fragment (1 Ch. 221-23) wedged 
into the Judah genealogy tells that a daughter of Machir 
had a grandson named Jair who had twenty-three cities 
in the land of Gilead. The closing words of v. 23 
suggest that the fragment belongs to the obscure gene- 
alogy in 714 7%! Whatever be the real meaning of that 
genealogy, however, it is not quite certain that anywhere 
else, at least, Jair is correctly made to be a Manassite. 
Dt. 314 is not a reliable passage ; but it may mean this: 
no doubt Moses had given the territory mentioned in 
the context to half the tribe of Manasseh, but (read 
ax” with @) Jair took all the region, etc. ‘Son of 
Manasseh’ was probably appended to ‘ Jair’ after 
Nu. 3241 had received its present form—z.e., probably 
after the insertion of v. 4o about Machir zke son of 
Manasseh. Originally v. 41 probably resembled v. 42 
where Nobah has no patronymic. Jair was therefore 
Gileadite rather than exactly Manassite.? 

The late passage Josh. 13 30 of course implies the later form of 
Nu. 3241. 

Whether we may venture to infer from 1 Ch. 2 21-23 that Jair 
was the outcome of a fusion of Reubenite (cp Ed. Meyer, &Entsteñ. 
16) families (Hezron) with Gileadite families (sister of Gilead), 
that it was settled at first somewhat S. in Gilead (Judg. 103 7), 
and afterwards moved norihwards (Nu. 32 41), mingling wiih 
Manassites (so Stenernagel, Einwanderung, 25), is less certain. 
See REUBEN. If SeGus, Jair’s ‘ father’ (1 Ch. 2 22), is a corrup- 
tion of Argoh, which Jair is said to have conquered (Dt. 3 14), there 
may have been a theory to that effect. 

On the problem connected with Manasseh see in 
addition to the commentaries, the histories, and the 
dictionaries, Kuenen, ‘De stam Manasse’ (72.7 
11 478-496 [1877]) and Steuernagel, Die Einwanderung 
der tsraelitischen Stämme tn Kanaan (1901), especially 


21-28, H. W. H. 

MANASSEH (nwm ; MANACCH(C) [BNAL]). 

1. King of Judah (692-639 B.C.), son of Hezekiah, 
and father of Amon; on his mother’s name see HEPH- 
ZIBAH. Very little is recorded of his long and, it would 
seem, extremely prosperous reign. As we approach 
the final catastrophe, the editor feels it less important to 
communicate details, because of the reactionary character 
of the religion favoured by the latest kings. The sins 
of Manasseh, so we are assured—z.e., first, his patronage 
of heathenish cults, and next, his shedding of innocent 
blood (as a persecutor of the prophets ?)—were the true 
causes of the captivity. But how could this wickedness 
of the king be consistent with the long-continued pros- 
perity which the annals appear to have recorded ? 

According to a long-assumed critical result (see 
Gral SL Ar 1850, PR40777 Kue Ord 1.473), 
Wellh. Prol.@) 215 [ET 207], and cp CHRONICLES, 
§ 8 (e)), the Chronicler found a way of reconciling this 
inconsistency, which seemed to threaten his dogma of 
prompt retribution for sin, by supposing a Babylonian 
captivity of Manasseh (a sort of prophecy of the later 
captivity under Nebuchadrezzar), from which the king 
was only delivered through his repentance (2 Ch. 33 
11-13). Schrader, however (X4 T”) 367 7), has 
given highly plausible arguments in favour of the accuracy 
of the Chronicler, so far as his facts are concerned. (i. ) 
In the lists of twenty-two tributary kings of Canaan and 
the small neighbouring countries given alike by Esarhad- 
don and by A&ur-bani-pal we find the name of Ménassé 
king of Jaudu—z.e., Judah (XB ii. 149239). (ii. ) When 
Sama$-8um-ukin, king or viceroy of Babylon, rebelled 
against his royal brother (cp ASURBANIPAL, § 7), he 
obtained the support of the kings of the very region to 


1 See col. 2361, n. 3, and especially ZELOPHEHAD. 
2 So also Cheyne (JEPHTHAH, § 3). 
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whieh the tributaries on the lists belonged (AB 2185 ; cp 
195). It is not known whether Manasseh was more 
cautious than the rest; but we have no reason to suppose 
this. (iii. ) Even if we grant that Manasseh was suspeeted 
of being implicated in the revolt, he would certainly have 
been summoned by ASur-bani-pal to give an account of 
his actions, and there are inscriptions to prove that after 
the overthrow of Šamaš-šum-ukīn (647 B.C.), ASur-bani- 
pal received both kings and ambassadors in Babylon. 
Knowing, as we do, much better than Graf, how the 
Chronicler generally worked—viz., by adopting and 
modifying or supplementing earlier traditional material 
—we have no sufficient reason to doubt that Manasseh 
did go to Babylon at the call of his suzerain. Whether 
he was carried thither in chains, like Pharaoh Necho L., 
or whether this is a romantic addition to the story, we 
eannot venture to say. That the repentance of Manasseh 
was a fact, no historian could assert. The whole course 
of the later history is opposed to such a view (cp ISRAEL, 
§ 36; Wi. AT Unt. 122 f.; M‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. 
Alon. 2386, who boldly corrects ' Babylon’ in Ch. into 
‘Nineveh’; Driver, in Hogarth, Author. and Archeol. 
114-116). 

The vagueness of the Chronicler’s statement in 2 Ch. 33 11 may 
seem to support the idea that the narrative is an edifying fiction. 


But was the vagueness always there? One expression may lead 
us to doubt this—viz., ‘took him with hooks’ (so RVmg. for 
Dmna). This expression might pass in poetry (see 2 K. 1928 
Ezek. 194; cp Job 40 26 [41 2]), but hardly in sober prose. Yet 
the rendering ‘in chains’ (RV; so Ø, Vg., ‘I'g.) does violence to 
usage. We must either render ‘with hooks' or emend the text. 
A parallel passage (2 K. 255) suggests that pmn may conceal 
the name of a place, and further, that the latent place-name may 
PR Gma; miswritten *mna=o'nna). If so, Manasseh 
fed to Jericho on the capture of Jerusalem, and was taken there. 
So, too, swn may perhaps be a relic of Sayangenlb]— ie., ‘of 
ASur-bini-pal.’ Observe that the parallel description of the 
imprisonment of Pharaoh Necho (Schr. XAT 371) says nothing 
of ‘ hooks.’ 

2. One of the B’ne Pahath-moab in list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 30t (uavacen [Bat})=1 Esd. 
9 31 (uavacanas [BA]). 

3. One of the B’ne Hashum in same list, Ezra 10 33t=1 Esd. 
9/33. 

4. In Judg. 18 30 (MT) (uavvacen [A]), ancestor of Jonathan 
the Danite priest. See, however, JONATHAN, Moses. 


T. KC. 


MANASSES (manaccuc [BAL]}). 

1. 1 Esd. 9 33=Ezra 1030, MANASSEH ii. (3). 
2. Tohitl410. See AcuIACHARUS, TOBIT. 
3. Judith 8 2, the husband of JUDITH. 

4. Mi. liro, See MANASSEH il. (1). 

g. Rev.76. See MANASSEH i. 


MANASSES, PRAYER OF. See APOCRYPHA, § 6. 

MANASSITE (*W’3'D), Dt. 443 etc. See MANASSEH i. 
§ 4, end. 

MANDRAKES, RV™s LovE-APPLES (DNT; 
MHA& MANAPArOPOY, Gen. 3014; MANAPArOPAI 
(-o1 AD once), Gen. 8015 f. Cant. 713 [14] [-pec A]f). 

The Hebrew name, déda’im, was no doubt popularly 
associated with dddim, oa, ‘love’; but its real ety- 


mology (like that of pavdpaydpas) is obscure. It de- 
notes the fruit—in Cant. 7 13 [14] possibly the flowers— 
of a plant of the same genus as the belladonna plant 
(Atropa Belladonna, L.). A Greek description of the 
mandrake will be found in Dioscorides (476); among 
its names he mentions xipxaia.1 Wetzstein, who on 
gth May (1860) found the already ripe fruits growing 
profusely on a mountain in Hauran (cp Del. Hokelied 
u. Koheleth, 439 f7-), argues for the plant of the OT 
being the autumn mandrake (Mandragora autumnalis, 
Bertol. ), rather than the sfrizg mandrake (A/. ofici- 
narum, L.), because in Palestine the spring mandrake 
would have disappeared long before the time of wheat 
harvest (76. 4447). It appears, however, that JZ 
autumnalis is not a Palestinian plant at all; and the 
other species, which flowers from February to March, or 
in warm situations as early as Christmas, has, according 
to Tristram (VHB 468), the time of wheat harvest as its 


1 érecdin Soxet h piga PiAtpwy elvat maintixy. 
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general period of ripening. ‘Tristram describes the 
blossom as ‘cup-shaped, of a rich purple colour. The 
fruit is of the size of a large plum, quite round, yellow, 
and full of soft pulp. It has a peculiar, but decidedly not 
unpleasant, smell, anda pleasant, sweet taste.’ Tristram 
adds that the belief still survives in Palestine that the 
fruit when eaten ensures conception. A quite distinct 
tradition is that on which rests the use of the plant as 
an aphrodisiac (see Wetzstein, 4c., and Low, 188). Cp 
MAGIC, § 2a, and see Starr, Am. Antig. and Or. Journ., 
32 259-268 (1901). 

[The connection of the story in Gen. 30 14 /. (on the origin of 
which see IssACHAR, § 2) with heathen superstition is easily 
recognised. Like the mallow, the mandrake was potent in all 
kinds of enchantment (see Maimonides in Chwolson, Ssaéter, 
2459, and the notes). The German name of the plant (Alraun ; 
OHG. Alrfina) indicates the prophetic power supposed to lie 
in little images made from this root which were cherished as oracles. 


The possession of such roots was lucky (see Ducange, s.v. ‘ Man- 
dragora,’ and Littré).] N. M.—wW. T. T.-D. 


MANEH is given in EV once (Ezek. 4512) for Heb. 
MY (VM, cp MENE; mna [BAQ]; Vg. MINA or 
MNA). In all other places where māãnek or uvâ occurs 
(1 K. 1017 Ezra 269 Neh. 771 f. 1 Esd. 545 1 Mace. 1424 
15:8 Lk. 191316182924 /-)} EV has "pound." “See 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, KESITAH, POUND. 

In Ezek. 4512 MT is indefensihle : the true form of the text is 
that in BA (so Co.). J. P. Peters (JBL, 1893, pp. 48 7.) has 
explained the motive of the ungrammatical emendation in MT, 
which ‘succeeds after a fashion in making Ezekiel say that sixty 
shekels= one maneh, and so harmonising what was regarded asa 
prediction with fact.’ The cause of this early emendation is now 
plain. ‘The [true] text of Ezekiel places the maneh at fifty 
shekels, which seems to have been the old Hebrew ratio, and 
was actually retained in the silver coinage. But the maneh of 
fifty shekels gave way to the Babylonian maneh of sixty shekels.’ 
The whole note in JL, 4c., is well worth reading. 


MANES (manuc [BA]), r Esd. 921 RV = Ezra 1021, 
MAASEIAH (g.v. ii., 11). 


MANGER (þaTnuH), Lk. 27 1216 EV; also Lk. 1315 
RVmg., EV ‘stall.’ See CATTLE, § 5; INN, end. 


MANI (mani [BA]), x Esd.9 30= Ezra 1029, BANI, 2. 


MANIUS (manioc [AV]), 2 Mace. 1134 RV, AV 
MANLIUS. 


MANLIUS, RV MAnius, TITUS (TiTOC MANIOC 
[AV], so Syr. and Vg. ; manAtoc [2}]), the name of 
one of the ambassadors who is said to have written a 
letter to the Jews, confirming whatever concession 
Lysias had granted them (2 Macc. 1134). Four letters 
were written to the Jews, of which the last is from 
‘Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambassadors 
(mpeoßûtar) of the Romans.’ There is not much doubt 
that the letter is a fabrication, as history is entirely 
ignorant of these names. Polybius (xxxi. 96), in- 
deed, mentions C. Sulpitius and Manius Sergius, who 
were sent to Antiochus IV. Epiphanes about 163 B.C., 
and also (xxxi. 129) Cn. Octavius, Spurius Lucretius, 
and L. Aurelius, who were sent into Syria in 162 B.C., 
in consequence of the contention for the guardianship 
of the young king Antiochus V. Eupator ; but he entirely 
ignores Q. Memmius or T. Manlius. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that legates of these names were never in 
Syria. The true name of T. Manlius may be T. 
Manius (cp RV), and, as there is not sufficient time for 
an embassy to have been sent to Syria between the two 
recorded by Polybius, the writer may have been thinking 
of the former. 


The letter is dated in the 148th year of the Seleucidan era 
(=165 B.c.), and in that year there was a consul of the name of 
T. Manlius Torquatus, who appears to have been sent on an 
embassy to Egypt about 164 B.C., to mediate between the two 
Prolemies, Philometor and Euergetes (Livy, 4311; Polyb. Red. 
32 1 2). 

The employment of this Seleucidan era asa date, the absence 
of the name of the city, and especially the fact that the first in- 
tercourse of the Jews and Romans did not take place till two 
rears later, when Judas heard of the fame of the Romans 
cr Macc. $1, seg.), all prove that the document is far from 
authentic. 


1 © 87 in Bel 27 reads misos pvas tptáxovta. 
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The three other letters do not merit serious attention (2 Macc. 
11 16-33 ; cp Wernsdorff, De fid. Libr. Maccab., sec. 66; Grimm, 
Exeg. Handbuch, ad loc., also MACCABEES, SECOND, § 3). 

MANNA (I); maNnna;? Ex. 1615 3: [BAF man 
in this cap. except A in 354] 33 35 [composite, P and JE, 
. ce below, § 3], Nu. 116-9 [JE], Dt. 

1. Meaning 8316 [D], Josh. 512 [P], Neh. 920 Ps. 
* 7824; also Jn.631 49 Heb. 94 Rev. 217, 

and, in some MSS, Jn. 6s8t). The origin of the 
name is still doubtful, though Ebers’s derivation from 
an Egyptian word of the same meaning (mennu) is 
probable (Durch Gosen, 226 f.) A play on the name 
is suggested in Ex. 1615 ; there can be little doubt that 
in that verse j2=nD, ‘what,’ thongh the use of an 


Aramaic pronominal form is peculiar.? The explanation 
of Ges. and others that it is there= Ar. mann ‘ gift,’ 
is most unlikely (see Di. ad /oc.); the Arabic use of the 
name mann is almost certainly due to Hebrew. 

According to P manna was first given to the Israelites 
in the Wilderness of Sin on the 15th day of the 2nd 

2 identifi- month of the Exodus, from which point 
cations it continued to form their nourishment 
* during the wilderness journey. 

(i.) The indication of place and time and the 
description given of the substance itself have led 
to its identification as the exudation of a tree which is still 
common, and probably was formerly more abundant, in 
the E. of the Sinai peninsula—viz., a species of Tamarix 
gallica, L., called by Ehrenberg smannifera. Ebers 
(op. cit. 223 7), who visited the peninsula in 1871, 
journeying from N. to S. along the eastern side accord- 
ing to the recorded ronte of the Israelites, came upon 
these trees first in the W. Gharandel, and found them 
most plentiful in the W. Feiran and fairly plentiful 
in the W. esh-Sheikh (see SINAI). This agrees with the 
older accounts by Seetzen and Burckhardt. The former, 
visiting the district on toth June 1809, found quantities 
of ‘manna,’ partly adhering to the soft twigs of the 
tamarisks, and partly fallen beneath the trees. At six 
in the morning it was of the consistency of wax; but the 
sun’s rays soon melted it, and later in the day it dis- 
appeared, being absorbed into theearth. A fresh supply 
appears each night during its season (June and July). 
Burckhardt describes its taste as sweet like honey, 
pleasant and aromatic, and its hue as dirty yellow ; 
others say that as it falls by night it is pure white. (See 
the accounts of these and other travellers collected in 
Ritter, Erdk. 14665 7). In 1823 Ehrenberg discovered 
that the flow of manna from the twigs of the tamarisk 
was due to their being punctured by a scale insect which 
is now called Gossyparia mannifera, Hardn. Doubt has 
been thrown on this view by later travellers, who found 
manna at a season when the trees no longer bore traces 
of the insect; but there can be little doubt that Ehren- 
berg’s explanation of the origin of this exudation is true. 
The quantity now produced in the peninsula is small— 
according to Burckhardt only between 500 and 600 
pounds annually; but it may once have been much 
greater when the woods were thicker and more extensive. 

(ii.) Another kind of ‘manna’ said to be found in the 
desert of Sinai is that yielded by the Camel's Thorn— 
Alhagi camelorum, Fisch.—a small spiny plant of the 
order Leguminose. The ‘manna’ used as a drug is 
derived from quite a different tree—viz., the manna ash, 
Fraxinus Ornus, L. On this and other sorts of manna, 
see Flück. and Hanb.) 409 f., and cp ZDMG 23275 J., 
39254 on Turkish and Kurdish mannas. 

(iii. ) More recently has been put forward another view 


1 © uses the same form repeatedly in the prophets to render 
amna. 

2 Field (on Fx. 1615) cites (from @F) a Gk. version pay aùró 
(cp Zenner, ZAT, 1899, p- 165 /-), ‘is that manna?’ [Parthey 
(Vocab. Copt.-lat. 106) gives a Coptic word vay. =‘ arbor similis 
tamarisco’ (Schulte, ZAT, 1899, 570). Wi. AOF 2322 f., 
quoting a Palm. inscr. published by Clermont-Ganneau. Æt. 
@ Arch, Or. 1129 explains 12 (here Il pnd) to mean ambrosia, 
food of the gods (cp below, §'4).] 
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of the nature of the biblical manna which identifies it 
with lichen — viz., Lecanora esculenta, Eversm., and 
allied species. A good account is to be found in 

Kerner von Marilaun’s Nat. Hist. of Plants, Eng. ed. 
2810 f. It is met with in Arabia and many other parts 
of W. Asia, as well as in the Sahara and deserts of 
Algeria. It first forms thick wrinkled and warted crusts 
on stones, preferably on small fragments of limestone ; 
the outer colour of the crust is a grayish yellow, whilst 
on breaking it appears as white as a crushed grain of 
corn. As they get older the crusts separate from their 
substratum, and become rolled back; ultimately the 
loosened piece forms an elliptical or spherical warted 
body. Owing to their extreme lightness these pieces 
are rolled about by the wind, and are carried hither and 
thither in the air, which in dry countries is the means 
of their distribution. Where, on the other hand, there are 
heavy rains the pieces are washed along by the water and 
deposited in great heaps, from which ‘a single man can 
in a day collect 4-6 kilograms (about 12,000 to 20,000 
pieces, varying in size from a pea to a hazel nut). In 
the steppe region and in the high lands of south-west 
Asia, the manna lichen is used as a substitute for corn 
in years of famine—being ground in the same way and 
baked into a species of bread. The so-called manna 
rains occur generally between January and March—z.e., 
during the wet season. 

The tamarisk manna consists chiefly of sugar (Fliick. 
and Hanb.(?) 415) and it is difficult to see how this could 
by itself form the sustenance of human beings for any 
lengthened period. The manna-lichen, on the other 
hand, is said to be ‘ dry and insipid’ (Teesdale in Science 
Gossip, 3233), and so would not answer altogether to the 
description in Ex. 1631 [P]; but the comparison of its 
taste to that of honey is wanting in JE (Nu. 116-9) It 
is conceivable, however, that both these snbstances may 
have been known and occasionally used as food by the 
Israelites. 

_ The passages relating to the gift of the manna are 
Ex. 16 and Nu. 116-9. The latter belongs to a chapter 
which is certainly pre-exilic, and of which 
vv. 4-15 are, With some confidence, to be 
ascribed largely to J. Ex. 16, ‘one of 
the most perplexing battle- grounds of 
criticism,’ consists of a few old fragments (4 154 16a 19- 
21 35), the rest being P and Rp.! 

The fact that the manna was given to assuage the hunger of 
the people, whereas the presence of food in the form of cattle is 
expressly mentioned in Ex. 17 3 1913 245 326 343 might help us 
to ascertain the source of these fraginents were it not that critics 
are not unanimous respecting them.? 

The wilderness of Sin was the scene of the first 


appearance of the manna, according to P (§ 2 above). 
Where the older narrative placed it does not at first 
sight appear ; at all events it comes immediately before 
the smiting of the rock at Massah and Meribah. In 
the article MASSAH AND MERIBAH (g.v.) the view 
has been taken that these names were originally distinct, 
and since we find that in Nu. 116-9 the account of 
the manna is wedged in between the events at 
Taberah (1-3), and Kibroth-hattaavah (31-35),? and 
that in Dt. 922 Massah is placed between these two 
names, it seems probable that in the older narrative 
in Ex. 16, the giving of the manna was located in 
Massah ; cp the punning allusion to the name in Ex. 
164 (‘that I may prove them,’ 330:x).4_-1t is noteworthy 
that another tradition in Ex. 1774 (gloss), Dt. 616, 


3. Criticism 
of the 
narratives. 


1 So, following Bacon, Triple Trad. of the Exod. 80-87, 
Addis, Moc. Hex. 2246, n. 1. Otherwise Dr., and the Oxf He2z.; 
cp also Exopus, § 2, and the tables to Holz. Frnt. i 

2 Dr. (cp also Kue., Co.)ascribes all to E. But 34 3 is ascribed 
to JE by Kue., and to J by Co., and the Oxf. Hex. Di., We., 
Bacon, on the other hand, find both J and E varyingly in these 
passages. 

3 The election of the elders (vv. 16-17) belongs to a later phase 
of E (see ELpap AND MEDAD) and may be safely passed over. 


4 Cp also Ps. 7818; ‘they tempted’ (103%) God by asking for 
food. 
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associates the name not with the ‘ proving’ of Israel by 
Yahwe, but with the ‘tempting’ of Yahwe by Israel (see 
Bacon, /.c., also MASSAH AND MERIBAN). 

Mannais called ‘heavenly corn,’ and ‘bread of the mighty’ Gan 
oy, and pmax ond, Ps. 78 24,4), ‘heavenly bread’ (‘y ‘5, Ps. 


, 540), cp 4 Esd. 1 r9 (panis angelorum) 
4. Mystical Wisd. 1620 (áyyéàwv tpoph), 19215 (àp- 


interpretations. Bpogta tpopy), and 1 Cor. 103 (mvevpa- 


a 


tikov Bpwua), phrases which bring us into 
touch with Jewish beliefs (cp Bammidbär r. 16, and see above, 
§ 1, n. 2) With Wisd. 16204, ‘bread . . . agreeing Lo every 
taste,’ agrees the Rabbinical legend that the manna adapted 
itself to every one’s taste ; to him who preferred figs its taste was 
like a fig, etc. (cp Eisenmenger, Entdeckt. Judenth. 1 485). See 
also S/b. 7 149 (cp Rev. 217), Apoc. Bar. 2 98, Taylor, Sayings of 
the Fathers (2), 178 /. Wasle Sly, SAOS ews 


MANOAH (TY, § 74; ‘rest’ or from MIÐ, ‘to 


present a gift,’ manwe [BAL]; Jos. manwyHc), the 
father of Samson, of Zorah (g.v.), ‘ of the elan (see DAN) 
of the Danites’ (Judg. 13287 1631). See JUDGES 
[Book], § 11, THEOPHANY. Manoah is obviously 
the legendary eponym of the MANAJIATHITES of Judah 
(or Dan); hence his burying-place can be also that of 
Samson (Judg. 1631). The story in which Manoah plays 
a part should be compared with the parallel narrative in 
Judg. 611-24 (GIDEON), which is usually assigned to the 
same author. The story is that first Manoah’s wife, and 
then Manoah himself as well, were visited by a messen- 
ger of Yahwe, who was sent to announce the birth of a 
son, and to give directions respecting his bringing up. 
It was this son (Samson) who should deliver Israel from 
the Philistines. 


On the ‘ misleading’ editorial alteration in Judg. 14 5a 6b see 
Moore’s Commentary. Cp Samson. 


MANOCHO (manoyw [BAL]), Josh. 1559 6. See 
MANAHATH, 3. 


MANSLAYER (MY57, Nu. 35612; anApodonoc, 
a lig). See GOEL. 


MANTELET (92D), Nah. 25, RV. See SIEGE. 


MANTLE. In addition towhat has been said generally 
in the article DREss on the clothing of the Israelites 
a few supplementary remarks are necessary here on the 
mantle in particular. Under this heading are tneluded 
not only the words so rendered (sometimes incorrectly} 
by the EV, but also and more especially, those Hebrew 
terms which appear to denote any outer garment, cloak, or 
wrapper. It will be prudent for the present to keep the 
archzeologica) evidence—the sculptures of Assyria and 
Egypt, and Muhammadan usage-—quite distinct from 
the very insufficient evidence afforded by the OT alone. 

One of the difficulties associated with a diseussion of 
the kinds of outer-garment worn by the Israelites is the 
question whether it was worn over the 
loin-eloth, or skirt (see GIRDLE) alone, 
or over the tunic alone, or over both. The Roman 
toga Was apparently worn at first over the loin-cloth or 
subligaculumonly,and the same, probably, was frequently 
the case with the Israelite! mantle. On the other hand, 
the first caliph Abu Bekr, distinguished for his simplicity 
of dress, is once deseribed as wearing the Sam/la (ep 
Simlah, § 2 [1], below) and ‘add@’a—the latter a striped 
and ornamented mantle with short sleeves; and his 
suceessor Omar, equally simple in his tastes, wore a 
woollen jubba (a garment reaching to the knees, sewn 
down the front with the exception of the extreme top 
and bottom) and the ‘aéd’a. Here we have to do 
with tunic and mantle. No mention is made of a 
primary garment corresponding with loin- or waist- 
cloth. Finally, Muhammad himself wore amis (tunie),? 
strbal (trousers), and above both a judéa bordered with 
sik. Among Arabian? outer garments of a finer sort 


1. Archeology. 


1 The priests, however, according to Jos. Art. iii. 71-4 wear 
breeches (masm), tunic (mjns), an outer girdle, and a turban. 
To these the high-priest adds the mantle. 

2 Etymologically the same as our word chemise. 

3 See generally Dozy, Dict. détaillé d.noms d.vétements 
chez les Arabes (Amsterdam, 1845), H. Almkvist in the 8th 
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are the adara, specifically a striped and spotted 
garment, and the urd, often stmply an oblong dark 
piece of thick woollen eloth, or plain with dark stripes 
close together (called sxsayyahk). The poorest and 
meanest of garbs is the 4/sd, the mark of a poor man, 
an oblong cloth, sometimes cut and sewn. 

On the Egyptian outer garment see EGYPT, § 39. 
Its use was establtshed by the eighteenth dynasty, though 
priests still retained the primitive tunic or skirt. The 
upper garment was a short shirt sometimes with a left 
sleeve and a slit for the right arm. Gala dresses were 
of course common, and it is worth noticing that men’s 
garments were usually more ornamented than the 
women’s, whose earliest clothing consisted of a simple 
foldless garment reaching from below the breasts to the 
ancles. 

In the regions of Assyria and Babylonia, on the other 
hand, so far as can be judged from the seulptures, the 
ordinary dress is a tunie from neck to knee, with short 
sleeves down to above the elbow. Very frequently the 
outer garment reaches only from the waist, and is elabor- 
ately ornamented.! <A girdle encircles the waist, and 
not uncommonly the skirt is so draped as to fall below 
the anele of the right foot, whilst the whole of the left 
from just above the knee-cap downwards is bare. 

The upper part of the body is often bare, save only 
for various kinds of ornamented bands, ete. Oceasion- 
ally, however, the garment seems to be thrown over the 
left shoulder (leaving the right arım bare). Most striking 
is the mantle sculptured upon the royal statue in the 
Louvre (see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Ass. 2, pl. 6). 

Turning finally to representations of the inhabitants 
of Palestine and their nearer neighbours, we note the 
over-garment with eape worn by the princes of Lebanon 
(see above, col. 1225, fig. 5). The Asiaties depicted 
above, col. 1221 f., fig. 3, wear the garment wound 
round their bodies. Jehu’s tribute-bearers? show a 
mantle with ornamented borders, and short sleeves, and 
Jehu himself is clad more simply in a long garment, 
fringed round the bottom. ‘The artist represents the 
people of Lachish quite differently. They wear a long 
shirt or mantle, which seems to have a slit for the right 
arm.4 The people of Tyre and Sidon in Shalmaneser's 
inscription are dressed only with a skirt, whilst Ašur- 
bani-pal’s Arabians fight in a waist-cloth. Noteworthy 
is the rich clothing of the N. Arabian ‘Amu women 
depicted on a Beni-Hasan tomb.5 It reaehes from 
neck to anele, and the right arm is left bare. The men 
on the other hand have simply a skirt, apparently of 
skin. f 

Leaving to the article TUNIC what may have to be re- 
marked upon the under-garment of the Israelites, we 
proceed now to a discussion of the Hebrew 
terms which fall to be considered 
I. nbn (Simlah ; less frequently nai, salmāh; ©, wanes 


2. Terms. 


. pós, tuarcov [=Rom. pallium)), the garment of both sexes (of 


women in Ex. 322 Dt. 2217 Ru. 33 Canı. 411), though, as Dt. 
225 implies, there was a difference between them; probably the 
woman’s was longer and perhaps characterised by some colour- 
ing. It was something more than a mere tunic. Ruth (33) 
puts one on before going out-of-doors, and a man could dispense 
with it, at all events, in the day-time (Ex. 2226 f. Dt. 2413). 
Its folds (42, lit. ‘ bosom,’ Ex. 46 f. Prov. 6 27) were adapted for 
bearing loads or for wrapping round an object (Judg. 825 Ex.1234 
1 S.2110 Prov. 304; cp déged 2 K.439),6 and we may assume, 
therefore, that it was primarily nothing more than a rectangular 
piece of cloth. The Sc#t/ak, accordingly, would correspond 
with the Roman zoga, or better still, the pallium. On the 
other hand, the term is sometimes used apparently of clothing 
in general (cp Job9 31 Cant. 411)—e.g., of a prophet (1 K. ll 29/5 





Orient. Congr. (Stockholm and Christiania, i. 1 303 7, 315 Æ 
[Leyden, 1891]), and L. Baner, ZDP 2432-38 (1901). 
: 1 For a specimen see Perrot and Chipiez, Art. in Ass. 2153, 

g- 75. 

2 Cp fig. in Moore, SBOT ‘ Judges,’ 58. 

3 Cp Ball, Light from the East, 166. 

4 Cp Ball, 192, where, however, this slit does not appear. 

5 Cp Ball, 74, WMM As. u. Eur. 296. 

6 In Ezra9 35, déged and mze‘7/ (see no. 6) are named together. 
Since the s¢'7/ was certainly a mantle (see no. 6), éged may 
perhaps be used of the inner garment. 
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on his usual garb see below 5), and of a warrior (Is. 9 5 [4]), who, 
we may be sure, would pend go into battle clad in a long 
flowing garb. Another, probably similar, outer garment was the 


2. MDI, ksath (cp Ar. kisd, § 1 above), used generally (see 


Dress, § 1 [4]), but also specifically Ex. 2226, and Dt. 22 12, 
where the appending of FRINGES [g.v.] is commanded. 


3. NADY, witpdhath, Ruth315 (AVmg. ‘sheet, or apron,’ 


nepigwpa; Is. 322; but cp ®), a large wrapper, which could be 
gathered up for bearing loads. It is possible that this word is 


to be read in Ezek. 1318 21, instead of ningD (EV wrongly 
‘kerchiefs’), on which see Dress, col. 1141. 
4. (TD, sadin (cp Ass. sudinnu), probably a rectangular piece 


of fine linen cloth; cp Judg. 1412 /, where AV ‘sheets’ (mg. 
tshirts,’ RV ‘garments’), The sadn wasan article of domestic 
manufacture (Prov. 3124), worn also by women (Is. 323) In 
Mish. Heb. it is used of a curtain, wrapper, or shroud. Levy, 
Chala. WEB, s.v., cites Men. 41a where the sddiz is styled a 
summer garment, the bang on the other hand, being used in 
winter. It has, prohably, no connection with auvéav)! which 
in 1 Macc. 1064 is used of Jonathan’s regal garment (BA, but 


Nv roppúparv, cp Syr.), and in NT of a garment worn next the 
skin (Mk. 1451.4), or of a shroud (Mt. 27 59, cp Herod. 2 86). 


5. NIIN, addéreth (lit. ‘glory’? or cp Ass. adru ‘purple,’ 


Muss-Arnolt, 222), denotes a garment of the richest as well as 
of the simplest description. On the one hand, it was the dis- 
tinctive garb of the prophet (1 K. 1913 19 2K. 2813.4, undwry); 
it was of hair (cp ayw ‘x Zech. 13 4 and spw bya my 2K. 18).2 
On the other hand, the addéreth was worn by ‘kings (Jon. 36, 
EV ‘robe’ aroAy), and one was found and coveted by Achan in 
the spoil of Jericho (Jos.721). If the reading in Josh. 7 21 is 
correct, the best mantles came from Babylonia. Possibly we 


should read "Ww for Ww (see, however, SHINAR). 
T a 
6. Spo, mne'Ti (deriv. uncert., see BDB), an outer garment worn 


by men of high degree (1 S. 184 245 12[4 11] Job] 20), also by 
Samuel (1 S. 15 27 28 14 cp 2 19), and Ezra (Ezra935). It had 
flowing ends (1 S. 15 27, etc., ktnaph, see FRINGES). ln 28S. 13 18, 
where the ;ze'i/ would seem to have been worn by females, thetextis 


corrupt (read pois, see the Comm.), and in 1 Ch. 1527 yo 
v3) where David is said to have worn it before the ark, the 
h2S.614 Gy 533) warns us against accepting the MT too 
readily. 


„The pzez? (or se‘i of the Ephod) is a recognised term for the 
high-priest’s extra garment worn upon special occasions. The 
descriptions (Ex. 28 31 Ø, 3922 F., Jos. Ant. ili. 74, B/57, cp 
Ecclus. 45 7-9 [Heb.]) make it a long seamless garment of blue 
(112A, vaxevOos [Jos.]), with an open bordered neck. At the 


foot were bells and pomegranates arranged alternately. See 
further EpHop, § 3. 

7- The precise meaning of misono, mahăiāsõth (pl. only), of 
high priest (Zech. 3 4) and of females (ls. 3 22) is uncertain. EV 
understands some change of garments, removed or taken off (cp 
V/halas, Dt. 259 Is. 20 2) in ordinary life. According to Orelli 
they were ‘state dresses which the wearer ‘‘ takes off” and places 
on some honoured guest.’ With this agrees the specific meaning 
of Aélisth (28.221 Judg. 1419), and the analogy of the Ar. 
Aila3 (v pull off). 

_ Another term usually taken to mean some change of garments 
is— 

8. ADDN, Aaliphah’ (Judg. 1419; with mbpiy Gen. 45 22, 


with p33 Judg. 1412, 2K.55 22); cp 9. Such changes 
were necessary for purification (Gen. 352), after a period of 
mourning (2 S. 1220), or more especially as honorific gifts. In 
ancient Arabian custom the gift should consist of the donor’s 
own personal clothing, though naturally in course of time 
poss were kept for the purpose. Such gifts are still con- 
sidered an honour—a scarlet cloak, in particular, being held 
particularly flattering.’ 


Q. Srp, #ethīigil (Is. 324, EV ‘stomacher,’ xerav pesoróp- 
dupos), usually interpreted ‘mantle,’ is obscure. This foreign- 


looking word resembles the Tg. gins, ‘over-garment,’ with which, 
indeed, Levy (Chald. 1B) actually connects it ; Che. (Crit. Bib.) 


would read, mipon (m and 3 confounded). 
10. MELD, ma'ătāphöth, Is.322 (EV ‘ mantles’), cp Ar. 


Te: 
itä J and mmitāf, a long-sleeved robe. 


nN ee Pe Bit 

1 So in Syr. we should probably distinguish the rare native 
word sédina from the foreign seddind. 
_ 2 Lateran ascetic’s garb. The founder of the Jacobite church 
in Asia, Jacob bar Theophilus, was surnamed Burdé‘ani because 
his dress consisted of a éarda'thd or coarse horse-cloth (Wright, 
Syriac Lit. 85). 

3 A connection with p'yby ‘loins ’"—as though primarily a loin- 
cloth—seems out of the question. 

4 /to pass away or change (of garments, Gen. 352 Ps. 10227 
[26]). _Note, however, Ass. Zalapu ‘be clothed,’ Ralluptu 

covering, trappings’ (cp Iron, § 2). 

5 Doughty, A7. Des. 141 348 220 35 55 310 351. According 
to Doughty (2 19) an outfit consists of a tunic, a coarse worsted 
cloth, and a kerchief for the head. 
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11. WM, redid, Cant.57 1s.323, EV ‘veil’ is appropriate, 
though primarily it is, probably, a wide loose mantle. Tg. on 
Gen. 2465 uses yya to render :— 

12. Ys, s@iph, Gen. 2465. It is also used as a woman's 
article of clothing (EV ‘veil’), but etymologically it means 
properly some square garment. 

13. PIN, /akrīk, Esth.815 AV ‘garment,’ RV preferably 
‘robe,’ in MH a shroud. 

14. 93, sarbal, probably correctly rendered ‘mantle’ by 
AVmg. in Dan. 321 (AV ‘coats,’ RV ‘hosen’); see BREECHES, 


In add it denotes some garment reaching from the neck down- 
words. 


T5. sbav, karbela, Dan. 3 21, for which RV has ‘ mantles,’ is 
more likely ‘hats’ (AV) or ‘turbans’ (AVmg.), the supposed 
denom. 1Ch. 1527 (53535, as though ‘wrapped in a mantle ') 
being insecure (||2 S. 614 953935); see /. PA. 26310, and cp 
TURBAN. 

Some of the common classical mantles are referred to in the 
Apoc. and NT :— 

16. aroàńý, Mk. 16 5 (common also in MH in the form xbnyp ; 
cp Tg. for miprsm Gen. 4522). Both øroàń and Lat. stola 
primarily had a general meaning ; on the specific use of sfo/a to 
designate the garb of the Roman matron, see Dict. Class. 
Ant., S.v. 

17. iuatioy (=Rom. pallium), Mt.920, etc., distinguished 
from the yerwr (tunic) in Mt. 5 40 Lk. 629 Acts 9 39. 

18. modypys, Rev. 113, EV ‘garment,’ one reaching down to 
the feet. 

19. meptBdAatov, Heb. 112 (AV ‘vesture, RV ‘mantle’), a 
wrapper or cover. 

20. XAapuus, Mt. 2728 31, a military mantle (Rom. paluda- 
mentum), fastened by a buckle on the right shoulder so as to 
hang in a curve across the body. Cp 2 Macc. 1235 AV ‘coat,’ 
RV ‘cloke.’ 

21. pedovys, 2 Tim. 413 (Ti. WH; prop. datvddAns=penula), 
worn on journeys. It was a long sleeveless mantle of durable 
cloth. Sometimes, but wrongly, taken to be a receptacle (esp. 
of books, cp Syr.). Io Al==6, AC. 


MAOCH (FV), 1 S. 272. 


MAON (WD ; MAWN [AL], maan [B]; but in Josh. 
1555 mawp [B], in 1 S. 2324 f 251 H EpHmoc H 
emHKooc [L]), a town in the hill-country of Judah 
(Josh. 1555), interesting from its twofold connection with 
the story of David (1 S. 2324 f. 251 f. [if in v. 1 we read 
'Maon' for ‘Paran’ with 68 ; but see PARAN]). As 
Robinson has shown, it is the modern Tel? Afa‘in, 
which is about 10 m. SSE. from Hebron, and 2m. S. 
from the ruins of e/-Aurmul. Eastward of the ridge on 
which it stands is an extensive steppe, called in 1 S. 23 24 
and perhaps (but see PARAN) 251 [68], ‘the wil- 
derness of Maon.’ The greater part of this district 
is waste pasture-land, rough rocks with that dry 
vegetation on which goats and even sheep seem to thrive 
—thcugh a little corn and maize is grown in the valleys 
(Conder, PE FQ, 1875, cp p. 46). It slopes towards the 
Dead Sea. Cp the MAON of Chronicles. 

Genealogically, Maon (uewv [B]) is represented as a 
descendant of Hebron through Rekem (¢.¢., Jerahmeel ?) 
and Shammai, and as the ‘father’ or founder of Beth- 
zuri Ch; 2 4s); 

In Gen. 1013 (if for mpy, Anamim, we should read DA, 


Meonim) the clan of Maon is represented as a son of pas» (7.2., 
Misrim, not Misraim). See Mizraim. Observe that, according 
to this view, Maon and Carmel (see Lup, Lup iM, 1) are grouped, 
as in Josh, 15 55. Tis C; 
MAON (WD; madiam [BAL], yanaan [Symm. ]; 
CHANAAN [Vg.]; ‘Ammon,’ Pesh.), EV [rather 
boldly] Maonites, a people mentioned in Judg. 1012 
in conjunction with the Zidonians and Amalekites as 
early oppressors of Israel. Tradition is silent else- 
where as to Maonite oppressors, and some critics (in- 
cluding Be., Gr., Kau., Buhl, and [SBO7, but not 
Comm.] Moore) would therefore adopt @¥®4"'s reading 
‘Midian.’ To this course, however, there are objections. 
(1) lt would be strange that the familiar ‘ Midian ' should he 
corrupted into the unfamiliar ‘ Maon.’ (2) ‘The ‘ Zidonians and 
‘ Amalek ’ are only less troublesome than ‘ Maon ’ in this context ; 
the text needs to be more thoroughly criticised. The list of 


names in zv. 11 /. is probably partly made up of corrupt 
doublets. The Zidonians, Amalekites, and Maonites of v. 12 


See MAACAH, 4. 


1 See /. Phil. 26 307. 
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correspond to the Misrim, the Amorites, and the bené Ammon 
of v. 1r. The true text appears to the present writer to be, 
‘Did not the Misrites and the Jerahmeelites oppress you, and 
when ye cried unto me, I saved you,’ etc. pro is a conjectural 
emendation of, or a scribe’s error for poy Ammon); pop as in 


some other passages, is a corruption of p>ay(Amalek), and pony 
is an early popular distortion of buona (Jerahmeel). 39x 
is also miswritten for *syon-* (Jerahmeelite); myyty is an 
error (cp prs in r K.179, Joel 34 for 33, Missur = Misrim 
for ony). Cp Mizraim. 

The result, if it be accepted, is highly important, and must be 
taken in connection with Judg. 106, where, for ‘Aram, Zidon, 
Moab, Amnion, Philistines '—errors due to an age which had 
forgotten early history—we should certainly read een: 
Missur (twice), Amalek (= Jerahmeel), and Pare pia ites.’ Cp 
JERAHMEEL, ZAREPHATH. It is an anticipation of the ‘sin of 
Jeroboam,’ which consisted in falling back on Misrite religion. 
Cp Moses, §11(a). For a different view, proposed by Hommel, 
see MEUNIM. A ee) eee OF 


MARA (NYJ, ‘ bitter’), Ruth 12o. 


MARAH ARAN in Ex. 15234 6 meppa [BAFL]; 
in v. 23¢ mikpià [BAFL]; in Nu. 338. TTIKPIAI 
[BAFL]; MARA), the name of a well of brackish water, 
mentioned in connection with the wilderness of Shur or 
(see SHUR) Beer-sheba. Cp Exopus1., MASSAH AND 


MERIBAH, WANDERENGS. 

There is no need to trouble about identifications. Later 
writers fancied a locality for the well of Marah; but really Marah 
belongs to the realm of the imagination. We are familiar with 
a localisation (in the Negeb?) of the land that flows with milk 
and honey (see Honty). Wi. (Gesch. 2 93, n. 3) has recently 
illustrated this by the mythic lake (pseudo-Callisthenes, 2 42), 
with waters as sweet as honey, heside which Alexander the 
Great encamped, and corresponding to which is mentioned a 
river with waters too bitter to drink (76.317). ‘ After some had 
died, weeping and wailing arose beyond measure’ (cp Ex. 15 24). 
See also the Syriac //ist, of Alexander (Budge), pp. 964 Cp 
also the muxpov Udwp (the Hellespont), introduced by Herodotus 
into the story of Xerxes (Herod. 735; Mücke, Fom Euphrat 
zum Tiber, 9094), and see SALT SEA. TK C 


MARALAH (MOYI; mapada [L]), a place on the 
SW. border of Zebulun, and apparently E. of Jokneam, 
Josh. 1911+ (mapareAda [B]. mapida [A]). 


The reality of the name is, however, very doubtful. The 
Pasek (vertical line) before mat) warns us to suspect the«text. 


See NAOMI. 


abyam very possibly comes from aby aD where ap is of course 
a mere dittogram. Ifso, Maralah passes out of existence. 
Te K: C. 


MARANATHA, in RV Maran Atha (mapan àðà. 
Ti. [D°L, ete.], WH ; as one word [M, etc.]; Mapan- 
NaQa [FG**], MARANATHA [vet. Lat.; Vg.]; MARA- 
THANA [r]; 1N ADVENTU DOMINI [g; cp Eth. vers.]), 
an Aramaic expression used in 1 Cor. 1622t. 

Although it has been proposed to regard the expres- 
sion as a single word,! there can be little doubt that it 
represents two, and the only question is where to make 
the division, and how to explain the component parts. 
Most scholars, however (e.g., Dalman, Gram. 120, n. 2; 
Nold. GGA, 1884, p. 1023; Kau. in Siegfr. ZITA 
1885, 128; N. schmidt, JBE, 1804, 55 7/7, ete.) have 
aecepted the explanation propounded in 1884 by Biekell 
(ZA TA%., 1884, p. 403, n. 3), that it means ‘our Lord, 
come,’ and the restoration, proposed in the same year 
by Halévy (RA/ 99), Wellhausen (Nold. /c.), and 
Duval (REJ, 1884, p. 143), of xn RIND, mdrdnd thi, as 


the original form,? though Schmidt argues strongly for 


1 For example, by Bullinger. 

2 For the philological evidence see Dalman (0%. cit. § 74, 1 f). 
The form adopted in RY is that rendered by the Church Fathers 
(Chrys., Theod., etc.), ò xuptos nuay hAGev, etc. (cp gloss on Codex 
Coislin, ó x. mapayéyovev) ‘our Lord is come’ (cp Arab. vers. 
‘Maran atha—ve., “the Lord is already come”’’), and it is ap- 
parently a feeling that this does not fit well into the context that 
has led to the substitution, so often found in later commentators 
(but also already, e.g., in Euseb. OS) 19565), and reproduced on 
RVmg,., of a present-future for the past tense. For an account 
of other (not very plausible) hypotheses, and a careful exegetical 
discussion of the passage in 1 Cor., see Klo.’s essay in his 
Probleme im A posteltexte (1883), pp. 220-246. His own theory, 
that Maran āthā means ‘our Lord is the sign’ and was a formula 
used in connection with the fraternal kiss (zv. 20), is very in- 
genious, but does not carry convicticn. See also Schmidt, Zc. 
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NNN ID, måran elhā. Rev. 2220 makes it likely that 
some such formula (verb in the imperative) was in use 
in early times, and the Aramaic expression itself is found 
in the Didaché (106), where the invitation to approaeh 
the Lord's table runs thtts : ef tes &ytds €orw, EpyéaOw’ 
el Tis OK ECTE, METAVOEITW* papavabd. dun. 

On the suggested possibility of a similar formula having been 
in use among Jews, see JQR, Oct. r896, p. 184, and for a dis- 
cussion of the whole question, cp N. Schmidt, JBL, 1894, pp. 50- 
60. See, further, under BAN, § 3, EXCOMMUNICATION, § 2. 


J. H. Thayer, in Hastings’ DB 3 241-243, deals at some length 
with the history of interpretation. HW Hi; 


MARBLE. In three passages in the OT the EV 
stiggests that in their architecture the Hebrews were 
acquainted with the use of marble of different colours 
(1 Ch. 292 Cant. 515 Esth. 16). The mention of marble 
in these late books need not surprise us; but the 
references being so few, and the passages in which they 
oceur bearing traces of corruption, the question is in- 
volved in great obscurity. 

In x Ch. 292, where the allusion is supposed to be to stones of 
white marble (AV ; RV ‘marble stones’; MT wrx), the 
word translated ‘white marble’ is probably misplaced.! 

Again, in Cant. 515, the author, influenced by his character- 
istic fondness for trees (see CANTICLES, § 15), probably compares 
the legs of the bridegroom to ‘ pillars of acacia’? rather than to 
‘pillars of white marble’ (2 ‘792Y). 

Finally, in Esth. 16, if with EV we are to follow MT, three 
other species of marble (besides the supposed ‘ white marble,’ wg) 
are mentioned. The versions, however, point to a different text. 
Following these we should perhaps read 

TIVNAD nasty FOI Im men Aye nag 
nano> mapi vy inpe 
‘and pillars of acacia, couches of gold and silver upon a pavement 
of alabaster and mother-of-pearl-like stone, and screens of fine 
linen in the form of shields (or ‘ round about’).’3 

According to this view of the text, only two species of stone 
were used for the pavement (see PAVEMENT, § 1) on which the 
couches of silver and gold rested inthe improvised banquet-roomof 
Ahasuerus (Esth. 16). Of these stones, one, dar (13), would 
seein to have possessed the brilliance of ‘mother-of-pearl ’ since 
the same word (durr, durrat) in Arabic and Persian means 
‘pearl,’ or even ‘mother-of-pearl’ itself. For in spite of the 
fact that pearls were used by the ancients in decorating the 
walls of apartments in royal palaces, we have no warrant for as- 
suming their use in the case of pavements. We must, therefore, 
with Kautzsch (#5), Wildeboer (X ÆC), and the Variorum Bible 
suppose the word to mean in this passage ‘ mother-of-pear]-like 
stone.'4 The other stone, déhat (yaz), was probably, as Ges.- 
Buhl (comparing Ar. bahut) and Kautzsch (4S) suggest, 
‘alabaster.’ 

Even now the two words (111843) are perhaps to be taken 
closely together, and are really only meant to suggest one species 
of stone, the Aabastrites of Pliny (HN 3678)—a kind of 
alabaster with the gloss of mother-of-pearl.5 It was found, ac- 
cording to Pliny, in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 

M. A. C. 





1 For oy (Syr. sz) Ges.-Buhl, cp Assyr. šaššu; but, ac- 
cording to Del., the Assyrian word is of doubtful meaning. 
anpm is probably out of place and should be read after 
Uy (for Ft), 2N) being corrupt for ‘3383, Translate: ‘and 
weavers [or ‘woven work '] of fine linen and chequered work in 
ahundance’ (cp Ex. 2832 2K.237). See, however, Precious 
STONES. 


2 Read asd “PIY, the word TYY being a more likely parallel 
to IJN. See also below on Esth. 16. 

3 The words AZpy2.. . 
of the text or were illegible, and tf and “7 were transposed. 


nad “poy is suggested by the Syriac. The additional phrase 
appears in @ as cai orpwuvai Scadavets morxiAws dinvOropevar 
KUKA@ péda meragpéva—where xvxA@ should be read with what 
precedes, póða meraguéva being a gloss on 7RpI3. An addition 
of the kind proposed above is also presupposed by Vulg., Syr., 
and Targ. (ed. Lagarde). 

4 So © (mvvivov AcGov); Syr. omits; Targ. (ed. Lag.) has 
xT, ‘pearl.’ Siegfried (//A’) has ‘mother of pearl. 

5 J. D. Michaelis suggested that 17 alone was used to denote 
this stone. G@BN* renders yaa by [Aboorpórov] spapaydtrov 
AcOov (AcO. cuapaydirov [LA], A10. cena [AL]; Vulg. has 
smaragdinus ; Targ. (ed. Lag.) po3*on0i7ps ‘crystal,’ but Syriac 
apparently omits. BDB proposes ‘porphyry’ (so RV™8-), com- 
paring Eg. behiti, behet, behat. 
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MARCABOTH 


MARCABOTH, in the compound name BETH- 
MARCABKOTH [g.v.], a place in the territory of Simeon 
(Josh. 195 1 Ch. 43r). Most probably a corrupt ex- 
pansion of Rehoboth (njan3), suggested by the following 
name HAZAR-SUSAH (or -SUSIM). 


No one has attempted to identify Beth-marcaboth, and with 


good reason. The confusion between gmn and 333 was easy ; cp 
Rahab and Rechab (see Ranas). SoC. Niebuhr (Gesch. 1 356). 
TRC. 
MARCHESHVAN (DIY, Ta'n, i. 34). See 
MONTH, § 5. . 
MARCUS (mapkoc [Ti. WH]), Col. 410 Philem. 24 
1 Pet. 513, RV MARK. 


MARDOCHEUS (mapAoyatkHc), 2 Macc. 1536, 
AV MORDECAI. 

MARESHAH (METI | MapHca [A]; but Josh. 
1544 ALIN, BapcHa [L]; Bae@Hcap [B]), the 
MaPHcd of Eusebius (OS) 279 27) a city in the 
shéphélah of Judah. The Chronicler mentions it in 
1 Ch. 2426! (uapecoa [B], papisa [A]), 421 (napisa [L], 
but parya [B]), as having Calebite and Jerahmeelite 
connections ; for Mareshah is a son of Caleb, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of Jerahmeel, son of 
Shelah (any™ nab vax is an expansion of fragments of 
byont). The Chronicler also gives Mareshah a genea- 
logical superiority to Ziph, and even to Hebron (neigh- 
bouring places), Coming down to the historical period, 
he states (2 Ch. 118, pap(e)toa [BAl].]) that Mare- 
shah was fortified by Rehoboam, and that Asa won 
his victory over Zerah, the Cushite, in a valley defined 
(probably) as north of Mareshah (2 Ch. l49 f., papon), 
papera [B], papisa [L]; see ZEPHATIHAH, ZERAH). 
It was the home of one of the Chronicler’s prophets, 
Eliezer b. Dodavah (2 Ch. 2037, papeisa [B], papisa 
[A], mapsa [L]); also of the prophet Micah, if 
‘Moresheth’ and ‘Mareshah’ mean the same town 
(this, however, depends on a critical emendation of the 
MT of Mic. 114, on which see MORASTHITE, but 
also MORESHETH-GATH). 

Mareshah is the Mapıoga of Josephus (427. xii. 86), and was 
Idumzan in the Maccabzean period (Jos. Anz. xiii.91). It was 
plundered by Judas the Maccabee (Jos. dnt. xii.8 6; r Macc. 566, 
where read ‘ Marissa’ for ‘Samaria’; cp RVmg., also 2 Macc. 
1235, papıga [VA], EV Marisa). John Hyrcanus captured it 
(Ant. xii. 915 cp 102); Pompey restored it to the Idumæans 
(čb. xiv.44; B/i.77); Gabinius refortified it (Azz. xiv. 53); and 
finally the Parthians destroyed it (26.139). Eusebius (Onon. 


279 27) describes it as in his time ‘desert.’ Its place in history 
is now taken by ELEUTHEROPOLIS [g.v.]. E RKIC 


MARIMOTH, a name in the genealogy of Ezra 
(4 Esd. 12). See MERAIOTH, I. 


MARINER occurs as a rendering of two Hebrew 
terms :— 
1. nbn, mallāh, Ezek. 279 Jon.15. 
2. In pl. OY, Satine, Ezek. 278; in RV and in v. 26 ‘rowers.’ 
See Sup. 
MARISA (MAPICA [AV]), 2 Macc. 1235. See 
MARESHAH. 
MARISH (N34), Ezek. 4711. See CONDUITS, § 1 (2). 
MARK (mapkoc [Ti. WH]) is the surname of that 
John whose mother Mary (see MARY, § 27) according 
to Acts 12r2 had a house in Jerusalem. 
1. Name. He j : : 
e is again referred to by both names in 
Acts 1225 1537, but only by that of John in 13573, 
while in Acts 1539 Col. 410 Philem. 24 2 Tim. 411 1 Pet. 
513 he appears only as Mark (AV, thrice, MARCUS). 
The name of Mark, it is clear, had been assumed only 
for use in non-Jewish circles (cp BARNABAS, § 1, end; 
NAMES, § 86). That this name, selected to be borne in 
the Greek fashion as a sole name, should have been a 
1 “Mareshah’ ought to be read also in r Ch. 2 42a, where MT 
has Mesha; the context, as well as GBA, requires this. How- 
ever, this correction is not enough. Either v. 424 is incomplete, 
or, ‘the sons of Mareshah,’ should be omitted. The second 
view is preferable. ‘ Mareshah’ is a correction of ‘ Mesha,’ and 
the sons of’ is an insertion made after the marginal correction 


*Mareshah ' had intruded into the text. Thus neither @ nor 
MT is quite correct. 
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Roman przenomen need not surprise us; the name Titus 
also is so employed in the NT in the Grecian region, 
whilst the praenomen GAIUS [¢.v.] is met with in three 
or perhaps even four cases. That of Marcus is met 
with in a similar way also in inscriptions (cp Swete, 
Expos. 1897 6, p. 81); it ought to be accented, not as in 
all editions of the NT, Mdpxos, but M@pxos.? 

In the ‘captivity’ epistles of Paul, Mark figures as 
the apostle’s ‘fellow-worker’ (cuvepyés, Philem. 24, 

a heL oa an ae = ‘ eee to Eroa 

ora ay Mill ofthe olossians (Col. 410: Mark 
. touching whom ye received com- 
mandments ; if he come unto you receive him’) and in 
2 Tim. 411, Timothy is bidden ‘take Mark and bring 
him with thee ; for he is useful to me for ministering’ 
(evxpnoros ets diaxoviav). This last statement is 
noticeable because we read (Acts 1538; less precisely 
in 1313) that on the apostle’s first journey Mark had 
withdrawn from him at Pamphylia, for which reason he 
was not taken as a companion on the second journey 
(1537-39). It is, however, quite possible that in the 
course of the years intervening between the journeys, 
this breach may have been healed and Mark have re- 
instated himself in Paul's confidence. Moreover, the 
story of the separation between Paul and Barnabas on 
Mark's account is not free from suspicion (see COUNCIL, 
§ 3, end). Possibly, therefore, the cause of the 
separation between Paul and Mark on the first journey 
may not have been so sertous as to cause lasting aliena- 
tion. In any case the fact mentioned in Col. 410, that 
Mark was a cousin of Barnabas, would supply a 
sufficient explanation why Barnabas should have been 
willing to take Mark on the second journey, and ulti- 
mately did take him with him to Cyprus, in spite of his 
premature withdrawal on the first occasion (Acts 1539). 

The epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, which 
profess to have been both written at the same period, 
agree in what they say as to Mark’s being with Paul ; 
in 2 Tim., on the other hand, Mark is represented 
as at a distance from hin. Even, however, if we 
assume the genuineness of these epistles,—-or, at least, 
in Col., that of the personal notices in 47-15 and tn 
2 Tim. that of 49-18--we cannot here discuss, any more 
than in the case of Luke (see LUKE, § 1), the question 
as to the captivity to which they respectively belong. 

That Mark was the constant companion of Peter 
seems to be vouched for by ‘the old church teacher’ 
(6 mpecBtrepos) whose words are quoted by 
Papias (ap. Eus. HÆ iii. 3915): xal rodro 6 
mpecBuTepos EXeye* Mapxos pév EpunveuTns 
Ilérpov yevduevos boa éuvnudvevoev axpiBas Eypayev, ov 
pévrow Taker, Ta UTO TOU Xpiorot 7) AexOévTa À wpax- 
dévra. ore yap Äkovoe Tov Kupiov otre mapynKko\ovOnoev 
aur, torepoy dé, ws env, Ilérpw, x.7.\.2 (cp GOSPELS, 
§ 654). Perhaps the authority thus referred to by 
Papias may have been the ‘ presbyter’ John (see JOHN, 
SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 4), but possibly also he may have 
been some other person; for we do not possess the 
preceding context. 

True, the words just quoted have sometimes been quite 
differently explained? as meaning that by writing his gospel 
Mark became épunvevrýs of Peter, that is, the publisher of his 
oral communications regarding the life of Jesus. This view of 


3. Papias 
on Mark. 





1 The length of the a is vouched for by the spelling Maarcus 
found both in Latin and in Greek inscriptions. See Ditten- 
berger, Mermes, 1872, p. 136, n. 1; Viereck, Sermo graccus 
senatus Romant, §7 (Gariiced. 1888); Icckinger, Orthogr. 
latein. Wörter in griech. Inschriften, 8-11 (Zürich, 1892); 
Schweizer, Gramm. der pergamen. Inschriften, 42 f. (1898); 
Blass, Gramm. des neutest. Griech., $ 4, 2, end. 

2 [And the ‘presbyter’ was wont to say this: Mark, who had 
been the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately as many 
things as he recalled to remembrance (or, repeated by word of 
mouth: see below, § 3 end}—not, indeed, in order—the things 
either said or done by Christ. For he neither heard the Lord, 
nor accompanied him, but afterwards, as I was saying, he ac- 
companied Peter, etc.] ; 

3 Most recently by Zahn, Gesch. des Kanons, 1878-882, Finl., 
§ 51, n. 12-15 =2 206-210 215-229. As against the first-cited of 
these passages, see Link, St, A. 1896, pp. 405-436. 
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the passage presents two great advantages for conservative 
theology. (1) It gives free scope for the supposition that Mark 
was for the greater part of his time the companion of Paul or 
Barnabas, a supposition which might otherwise seem difficult to 
reconcile with the belief that he was for very long the companion 
of Peter; (2) it obviates the necessity of inferring that Peter, 
owing to his ignorance of Greek, could not possibly have written 
—in Greek at least!—the two epistles attributed to him. 
Assuredly, however, this explanation is not the correct one. It 
is very forced to say ‘ Mark having become the publisher of the 
oral communications of Peter, wrote’ etc. The participial clause, 
in fact, in such a case becomes wholly superfluous. The reverse 
order would be the only right one: ‘ By his writing Mark 
became publisher of the oral communications of Peter.’ More- 
over, such an interpretation would not enable us to dispense with 
the supposition that Mark had spent a long time in the company 
of Peter; for not only are we expressly told in the sequel that 
Mark did accompany Peter, but it hes in the nature of the case 
that Mark can have hecome the épunvevrýs of Peter only by 
committing to writing discourses which he had repeatedly heard. 
The ‘as l was saying’ (ws édyv) would he decisive if only we 
could be sure that the expression is still part of the quotation 
from the ‘presbyter’; in that case its reference could he sought 
only within the limits of the citation, since otherwise Papias 
would have omitted the two words. In fact, they could only be 
taken as referring to what he has stated at the beginning of the 
fragment before us (épp. Ilétpou yer.), and that in turn would 
have the same meaning as the words by which the reference is 
made back to it : mapynxoAovOyge Iléerpw (so Link). It is, however, 
better to suppose, with Zahn, that the words of the ‘presbyter’ 
close with mpayĝévra, and that those which follow belong to 
Papias, although he does not expressly indicate this. The sup- 
position has indeed the disadvantage that according to it we 
cannot tell what it is that Papias is referring to by his ‘as I 
was saying’ (ws édnyv); but as it is only a fragment that we have 
before us, this is intelligible enough. What ought to turn the 
scale in favour of this view is that only thus is justice done to the 
imperfect (€Aeye) ‘the presbyter was wont to say.’ According 
to Papias’ own statement (see JOHN, Son OF ZEBEDEE, § 4), the 
communications of the presbyter to him were exclusively by 
word of mouth, not in writing ; the ‘as 1 was saying’ (ws env) 
would then be inappropiiate if attributed to the presbyter. 

The translation ought to run: ‘Mark, who had been the inter- 
preter of Peter, wrote,’ etc. That yevouevos can mean ‘ who had 
been’ just as easily as ‘who had become’—a rendering less 
suitable to the context—is shown by Link (420-425). Whether 
€urnudvevoe means ‘he recalled to remembrance’ or ‘he repeated 
by word of mouth’ (see GosrE Ls, col. 1811, n. 1) is not of de- 
cisive importance for the main question here. 


As for the credibility of the statements of the ' pres- 
byter,’ the most important of them all—that our second 
ospel rests upon oral commiunications of 

4. Mark’s &°°P j : P 
zelat on the apostle Peter — does not stand, and the 
to Peter second, that it was` written by Mark, 
* remains doubtful (GOSPELS, § 148). But 
this does not necessarily involye our giving up the third, 
that Mark was an interpreter of Peter. lt may have 
originated independently of the other two, and if the 
informant of Papias was a personal disciple of Jesus, or, 
at all events, a man of great age, he could very well 
have been adequately informed upon such a fact as this. 
Thus, 1 Pet. 513 seems to gain in probability when it 
says that at the time when the letter was being written, 
Mark was with Peter, and deseribes him as being Peter's 

son. 

If this last expression is to be taken literally, the reference 
cannot be to the person named in Acts 12, for the house where 
Mark lived, and to which Peter betook himself on his deliverance 
from prison, would then have been described as Peter’s, not as 
Mary's. It is, however, quite possible to take the word ‘son’ 
in a spiritual sense, in accordance with 1 Cor. 41517 Philem. ro 
Phil. 222 1 Tim. 1218 2Tim.1221 Tit.14. On this view, one 
very willingly supposes that Mark as a youth, most likely in his 
mother’s house, may have had opportunities of listening to Peter, 
and even may have heen converted and baptised by him.2 It is 


a ee ee 

1 Lightfoot’s view (.4fostolic Fathers, 12, revised ed. p. 494), 
that Mark translated the discourses of Peter into Latin is utterly 
improbable. According to Gal. 29, Peter directed his missionary 
activities to Jews, and doubtless continued to do so to the end 
of his life (CounciL, § 9); but the Jews even in Rome itself 
spoke Greek : Latin was necessary only in dealing with the lower 
classes in Italy. Moreover, even if Peter addressed himself 
at all to the Latin-speaking Gentiles, or visited Italy at all (see 
PETER), he did not do so exclusively; and Mark was his 
follower (rapyxoAovOyoev)—that is to say, accompanied him on 
Journeys to various places. Furthermore, the Second Gospel, 
even if not by Mark, is nevertheless, notwithstanding the fact 
of its being intended for Latin-speaking readers (GosPELS, $ 108, 
middle), written in the Greek language. 

2 This last is expressly said in the ‘ Prafatio vel argumentum 
Marci,’ from the first half of the third century, given in Words- 
worth and White’s W7'Laz, 11713; cp Luke, § 5. 
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no serious objection to this last interpretation of the word ‘son’ 
(vids) that, in the other passages cited, it is ‘child’ (réxvov) that 
is always used; yet the first—that Mark was a hearer of Peter 
—suffices, Swete (Expos. 18974, p. 86.4) adding that Mark 
honoured Peter as a second father. 

It has to be borne in mind, however, that the genuine- 
ness of 1 Pet. cannot be maintained, and that most 
probably it was not written before 112 A.D. (see 
CHRISTIAN, § 8; for a less definite date, PETER 
[EpIsTLEs], § 7). Thus, the statement that Mark was 
with Peter when the epistle was being written must be 
given up. Moreover, even if the doctrinal contents of 
the epistle should not be held to be due to the desire to 
effect a compromise between Paulinism and primitive 
Christianity, the Tübingen school may still possibly 
be right in holding that two well-known companions 
of Paul—Silvanus and Mark—are transferred to the 
society of Peter with the objeet of bringing into promin- 
ence that accord between Peter and Paul, of which Acts 
also i; full (see ACTS, § 4). “The designation of Mark 
as the ‘son’ of Peter has little independent value, even 
if there is no disposition to question it. 

There is a difficulty in the statement of the ‘ presbyter’ 
that Mark ever was a conrpanion of Peter, even if we leave 

A re than oe epistle out of account. It is a 
one person ? difficulty that can be met, indeed, as 
long as it is regarded as chronologieal 
only. As we do not know for how long a time Mark 
was the travelling companion of Barnabas alone, there 
remains between his first and second association with 
Paul an interval of several years, in the course of which 
he might very well have been a companion of Peter, and 
there is no nceessity even to assume with Swete (/:x/os. 
1897 6, pp. 87-89) that he was not so till after the 
death of Paul. Still less are we compelled to interpret 
the ‘presbyter’ or the quotation of Eusebius (HF 
vi. 14 6) from the //yfotyposes of Clement of Alex- 
andria to the effect that Mark had followed Peter 
móppwðev (=from of old) in the sense that he had 
accompanied Peter on aé/ his journeys. In fact, we 
learn from the same authority (Clem. Szrom. vii. 17 106, 
end) that Peter had yet another interpreter, Glaukias by 
name. The question of the identity of the companion 
of Paul with the companion of Peter becomes more 
serious, however, when we take into account the well- 
known differences of temperament, of opinion, and even 
of practice, which separated the two apostles (Gal. 2 11-21; 
COUNCIL, § 3). Did Mark, when in the society of Paul 
regard himself as free from the law of Moses, and when 
in that of Peter as bound by it? In the one case did 
he teach that it had ceased to be valid, in the other that 
it had not? By way of softening this last difficulty it 
ean indeed be urged that in Paul's society Mark took 
only a subordinate place, both according to Acts 135 
(vanpérns), and according to 2 Tim. 411 (els dtaxoviar), 
and that thus he perhaps was not called upon to teach 
atall. Nevertheless, the identity of the companion of 
Paul with the companion of Peter remains surrounded 
with such difficulty, that one is readily inelined to 
suppose them to have been distinet persons, if unwilling 
to doubt the statement of the presbyter altogether. 

For other reasons, most of them quite inadequate, scholars in 
the last centuries have sometimes assumed two, three, or four, 
persons of the name of Mark (see Lightfoot on Col. 410); indeed, 
ata much earlier date we even find in the list of apostles of the 
pseudo - Dorotheus (5th cent.), designated as A by Lipsius? 
(I 23, 202), as many as three distinct Marks—the evangelist, to 
whom, on account of his having been personally unacquainted 
with Jesus, it gives a place along with Paul and Luke between 
the twelve and the seventy disciples; next, the cousin of 
Barnabas, who, later, became hishop of Apollonias; and, lastly, 
John Mark, who subsequently becanie bishop of Byblos. The 
two i are both enumerated among the seventy (Lipsius, 
11. 2 328). 

Further statements regarding Mark, which apply to 
him only in so far as he cean be regarded as author of 


1 Far all that follows, cp Lipsius, Apokr. Ap. -gesch 
especially ii. 2 321-353; also Zahn, Azz/. § 51, and Swete, Expos. 
1897 4, pp. 268-277. 
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the Second Gospel, in view of the uncertainty of his author- 
ship (§ 4), need only be mentioned here, and do not 
matk call for discussion. He has been identified 

ys ii with the unnamed young man of Mk. 1451 f., 
as AULAOT. or with the unnamed water-bearer of 14 13. 
This agrees with that interpretation of the opening 
words of the Muratorian fragment, which takes the 
words ' quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit’ as warrant- 
ing the inference that Mark, though not in any striet 
sense a follower of Jesus, was present at eertain 
incidents in his life. On another interpretation, how- 
ever, it has been held that the incidents at which Mark 
was present, in the view of the author of the fragment, 
were events after the resurrection. On this view, the 
words ‘et ita posuit’ are taken as explaining why the 
account of the resurrection in Mk. 169-20 constitutes an 
appendix to the Gospel, Mark as distinguished from 
Luke (l. 3: post ascensum Christi) having written his 
gospel defore the ascension of Jesus. For other state- 
ments in the fathers regarding the composition of the 
Second Gospel see GOSPELS, § 147. Most diffieult of 
all is a third interpretation of the Muratorian fragment 
—viz., that it was at the narratives (of Peter) that Mark 
was sometimes present, sometimes not. 

Dionysius of Alexandria (af. Euseb. HF vii. 2515) 
being unable to attribute the Apocalypse to the apostle 
John, thinks of John Mark as a possible author, but 
rejects the supposition on the ground—a very insufficient 
one, it is true—that Mark travelled with Paul and 
Barnabas only so far as to Pamphylia, not as far as 
Ephesus. Hitzig (Joh. Marcus u. seine Schriften, 18.43) 
would have Mark to be really the author of the Apoca- 
lypse. Spitta (Ofend. des Joh., 1889, see especially pp. 
502-504) would make him author, at least, of one of the 
sources, Which he calls ‘ Urapocalypse’ (cp APOCALYPSE, 


§ 29). 

In the Teprodoc BapvaBa, written according to Lipsius (ii. 2, 
p. 297) shortly after 485 a.p., Mark comes forward as the 
author, speaking in the first person. 

In other lists of the ‘seventy,’ apart from that mentioned in 
§ 5, the evangelist Mark is also enumerated (first in Adamantius $ 

cp Luke, § 4,n.1). Epiphanius (Zaer. li. 6 4288) 

7. Later reconciles the personal discipleship implied 

traditions. in this with Mark’s filial relation to Peter 

by explaining that Mark had been one of the 
seventy-two disciples of Jesus, who according to Jn. 666, fell 
away from him, but that he was afterwards reclaimed by Peter. 
The ancient prologue given in Wordsworth-White (see above, 
col. 2939, n. 2) speaks of Mark as ‘sacerdotium in Israel agens, 
secundum carnem Levita’ (this is plainly an inference merely 
from his cousinship with Barnabas the Levite, Acts 4 36), and 
adds (p. 1727) that ‘amputasse sibi post fidem pollicem dicitur 
ut sacerdotio reprobus fieret.’ Doubtless the designation xoào- 
Bodaxrtvdos given to Mark in the nearly contemporary PAiloso- 
thumena (7 30, begin.) has reference to this. According to the 
first preface in the Codex Toletanus (ap. Wordsworth-White, 
171), the defect was a natural one. ‘The view of Tregelles that 
the word means ‘a deserter,’ and is applied with reference to 
Mark’s premature return from Pamphylia, is rightly rejected by 
Swete (Expos. 1897 4, p. 276 7). The prologue first cited 
goes on to say that in spite of this mutilation, Mark became 
bishop of Alexandria. Eusebius, in reliance on older sources 
(Lipsius, ii. 2, pp. 323), gives the date of Mark’s arrival there as 
42 A.D. (Chron. ad ann. Abrah. 2057 [ed. Schöne, 2152]; cp HE 
ii. 161) According to Epiphanius (4c.), Mark was sent from 
Rome to Alexandria by Peter after he had written his gospel ; 
according to the ITepiodoc BapyvaBa (24-26), he went to Alexandria 
from Cyprus after the death of Barnabas (Lipsius, ii. 2, pp. 2847). 
Eusebius has it (Cron. ad. ann. Abrah. 2077 [ed. Schöne, 2 154]; 
HE 224) that Anianus, or Annianus, succeeded Mark in the see 
of Alexandria in 62 A.D. Jerome (Vir. ilt. 8) places the death 
of Mark in the same year. He does not speak of any 
martyrdom. The earliest mention of a martyrdom is in the 
Acta Marci, which, according to Lipsius (ii. 2, pp. 344-346), were 
written in Alexandria towards the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century. Mark is there spoken of as 
a native of the Pentapolis in North Africa, to which Cyrene 
belonged. The legend which names him as founder of the 
church at Aquileia first makes its appearance in the seventh 
century ; the similar legend which associates him with Venice 
is still later (Lipsius, ii. 2, pp. 346-353). P. W. S. 


For the Gospel according to Mark, see GOSPELS. 


MARKET (17W), Ezek. 2713 AV, RV ‘merchan- 


dise’; (aropa) Mk.74 ete.; and Market-Place 
(aropa), Mt. 203 ete. See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
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MARKS (YPY [N3ZN]), Lev. 1928. See CUTTINGS 
OF THE FLESH, § 6. 


MARMOTH (mapmwðı [B]), 1 Esd. 862 = Ezra 833, 
MEREMOTH. 


MAROTH (N; oàynac [BAQ], H mapanik- 


painoyca [Symm.]), a place mentioned by Mieah 
(112), and supposed by some to be near Jerusalem (so 
Hi., Now.), and by G. A. Smith to be in the maritime 
plain. Perhaps it is Jarmuth that is meant. The 
prophet's paronomasia has been misconceived ; it is not 
‘bitterness’ that the name of the place referred to 
suggests to him, nor can we infer from the following 
words that Jerusalem was close to Maroth. 

Probably we should emend the text thus, ‘Yea, sick unto 
death has Jarmuth’s community become’ (mot “eV maS MSN ; 


so Che. JQK, July, 1898). G. A. Smith (ad foc.) renders the 
text, ‘The inhabitress of Maroth trembleth for good, for evil has 
come down from Jehovah to the walls of Jerusalem.’ 


MARRIAGE 

Preliminary steps ($ 1 /). 

Festivities (§ 3). 

The home (§ 4). 

Legally considered, the marriage relation was formed 
by the aet of betrothal—that is to say, by the pay- 

ment, on the bride 'S pi 
1. Betrothal ™E degroom'’s part, of the 
ó mohar to the parent or guardian of 
and mõhar. : l i | 
the bride; with this she passed into 
the possession of her husband. To betroth a wife 
to oneself (iex, ēras), meant simply to acquire pos- 
session of her by payment of the purchase-money : 
the betrothed (awan, m° ordsd) is a girl for whom the 
purchase-money has been paid (sce FAMILY, § 4; and 
cp We. GG.V, 1893, p. 435) The betrothal once 
effected, the husband can take his wife home and 
celebrate his nuptials when he will (Gen. 2449 7, Judg. 
l47 /f-)} The girl’s consent is unnecessary and the 
need for it is nowhere suggested in the law. Ordinary 
human affection would, no doubt, lead the parents 
generally to allow their daughters some voice in the 
matter (Gen. 2458); but the arrangements about the 
marriage, and especially about the mdAar, belonged to 
the province of the father or guardian (Gen. 2450 fF, 
2923 3412). The girl herself sometimes (but evidently 
not always) receives presents (ina, maltän) from the 
suitor. 

In Eliezer’s negotiation for Rebekah these gifts are given at 
the betrothal and before the actual union (Gen. 2453); thus they 
have here the character of a gift made in confirmation of the 
betrothal contract (so also Gen. 3412), not, like the sad@k 
of the Arabs, that of a morgengabe.2 In Samson's case such a 
‘morgengahe’ to the wife is also mentioned (Judg. 151), and 
there can be little doubt that such was originally the meaning of 
the ‘gift’ made to the bride. 

La 

As to the amount of the mdhar we unfortunately have 
but little information. Dt. 2229, compared with Ex. 
2215 [16] f., tells us that in the time of D the average 
was fifty silver shekels (about £4; see SHEKEL). ‘The 
mohar did not, however, require to be paid in money. 
It could be paid in personal service (so in Jacob's case, 
Gen. 2920 27). Maidens were given in marriage to 
heroes for their prowess in war (Josh. 1516 Judg. lr2 
1S. 1725): David bought Michal for a hundred fore- 
skins [unless this is due to corruption of the text; see 
Moses, § 6 n.].3 

The Homeric heroes paid in cattle ; hence the complimentary 
epithet, ‘oxen-bringing’ as applied to maidens (rap0évor addeat- 
Bova, //. 18593). The same may have been the practice with 
the nomad Israelites. 


Polygamy, divorce (§ 5 /). 
Widows, levirate (§ 7//). 
Literature (§ 9). 





1 Samson’s marriage, however, was exceptional in various 
respects. See SAMSON, KINSHIP, § 8. 

2 Or ‘morning gift,’ referring to the German custom by which 
the bride receives a present from the bridegroom on the morning 
after the marriage. 

3 In view of this last narrative it is surely ill-judged on the 
part of Keil (Avchdo/. 541) and others to treat the mdhar as 
‘morgengabe’ presented to the bride. 
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The mhar in time gradually lost its original meaning 
of ‘ purchase money’ as the custom arose of giving it, 
not to the father but to the wife herself. There was a 
similar development among the Arabs; in the Koran it 
is assumed to be usual to give the zahr to the wife. 
Even in E (Gen. 3115) it is mentioned as a reproach 
against Laban that he had spent entirely upon himself 
the price paid for his daughters. 

The requirement that the bride should bring some- 
thing to her husband at her marriage or should receive 
a dowry from her parents is not according to ancient 
Hebrew custom. The case of Pharaoh's daughter is 
evidence only for Egyptian practice. At the same time, 
the genealogical legend of Josh. 1516 # (cp Judg. 1127) 
shows that parting gifts to the daughter on leaving her 
home were not unknown. Leah and Rachel receive 
their female slaves at their marriage (Gen. 2924 29; ep 
161). This, however, is no ‘dowry’ brought by the 
wife to her husband; such gifts remain the personal 
property of the wife. Conveyance of property through 
the wife cannot strictly be made, simply because 
daughters had no right of inheritance (see FAMILY, 
§ 5); and even at a comparatively late date heiresses 
were subject in their marriages to certain restrictions 
designed to prevent the alienation of land to outside 
clans (see LAW AND JUSTICE, § 18). In post-exilic 
times a dowry somewhat in the modern sense seems to 
have been usual (Tob. 821 Ecclus. 2522), and mention 
is also made of written marriage-contracts (Tob. 7 14). 

(1) / early times.—In ancient Israel the choosing of 
the bride was the business of the man’s father or, rather, 

: of the head of the family (cp Gen. 242 7, 
2. Choice of 336 281 f 2121). This is intelligible 
ae enough when we recollect that the person 
chosen was to become a member of the clan. It was 
regarded as unbecoming (though not impossible) that a 
son should be so self-willed as to insist on marrying a 
wife whom his family were unwilling to receive (Gen. 
2634 f 2746; cp Judg. 142). Now and then it did 
indeed happen that love-matches were made (1S. 18 20 
Judg. l4: 7), and that the inclinations of the parties 
chiefly concerned were consulted. Esau marries as he 
does against the will of his parents (Gen. 2634 f); 
Rebekah is asked by her brother for her consent to the 
marriage (Gen. 2458). Opportunities for the formation 
of romantic attachments were not wanting, the social 
relations of the sexes being under no specially severe 
restrictions. In the patriarchal history we find in this 
respect the same customs as are still to be seen amongst 
the modern Bedouins: women and girls are kept in no 
severe isolation. Meetings occur easily and naturally 
where the flocks and herds are being pastured, or at the 
wells. 

The feeling of a certain degree of independence and of an 
equality of right with men to pursue their daily tasks gives the 
girls confidence and freedom; they do not shun conversation 
with a stranger, willingly accept useful help, and are ready to 
render reciprocal service (Gen. 2415 7% 2910 Ex. 216 1S. 911). 
Jacob's acquaintance with Rachel began at the well (Gen. 2917). 
No doubt there are risks of rudeness or even of outrage (Ex. 


216% Gen. 341 7%); but, on the whole, good manners and good 
morals are an effective safeguard (cp also Ex. 2216 [15] Dt. 


2223 7. BSX 

In these pictures the manners of the narrator's time 
are reflected ; but passages like Judg.141 7% 1S. 911 
1820 f. show to what an extent nomadic customs 
continued to hold their ground among the settled 
Israelites. 

It was in accordance with ancient custom for the man 
to look for his wife in the circle of his own family and 
clan. Such endogamy is not original in baal-marriages, 
which at an earlier time were marriages by capture (see 
KINSHIP, § 11); but it is easily explicable from the 
position of the woman, who became tne property of her 
husband. ‘To give away one’s daughters into another 
tribe was equivalent to sending them beyond the protecting 
influence of their own family ; and a wife married within 
her own elan might naturally be expected to enjoy a 
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better position than as an alien abroad. ‘The principle 
is clearly stated by Laban (Gen. 2919): ‘It is better 
that I give her to thee than that I should give her toa 
Strange man.’ Marriages outside the tribe occurred 
indeed, but were discouraged (Gen. 2634 f. 27 46 Judg. 
143). As the coherence of the tribe depended on the 
sense of kinship (see KINSHIP), it was also really best 
that marriage relationships should not be entered into 
with other tribes, at the risk of embarrassing one's 
feeling of relationship with one’s own tribe. The 
marriage of Moses cannot be quoted against this; he 
was a fugitive and compelled to seek the shelter of 
another tribe. If, too, the genealogy-legend allows 
Judah and others to make marriages with Canaanites, 
this is in full agreement with what we know to have 
been the state of matters after the settlement, but proves 
nothing as regards ancient exogamy. The many 
instances of marriages of kinsfolk in the patriarchal 
history show that on this point the older views were 
different from those which afterwards became prevalent. 
Abraham married his half-sister on the father’s side 
(not on the mother’s ; see KINSHIP § 5 f), and even in 
David's time such a marriage in the king's family would, 
it seems, have been regarded as unusual, indeed, yet not 
as wrong or reprehensible (2S. 1313) Moses himself 
was the fruit of a marriage between nephew and 
(paternal) aunt (Nu. 2659, P). On marriage with a 
father’s wife (other than one’s own mother) see below 
(§ 7). A cousin on the father's side was considered a 
particularly eligible bridegroom —a view that survives to 
the present day among the Bedouins and partly also 
among the Syrian peasantry. Compare the cases of 
Isaac and Rebekah (Gen. 244), Jacob and Leah-Rachel 
(Gen. 29 19). 

(2) Later.—At the time when the patriarchal history 
came to be written, matters had indeed altered in one 
respect ; the settlement, and the changes it had wrought 
in the tribal relationship, had altered the ancient custom 
in regard to marriages also, and alliances with Canaan- 
ites and other aliens soon came to be regarded as quite 
natural (Judg. 36). 

In the post-exilic genealogy of David we find the name of 
Ruth the Moabitess ; and David himself married a daughter of 
the king of the Geshurites (2 S. 33). Solomon-is said to have 
married not only the daughter of Pharaoh but also Moabite and 
Ammonite princesses (1 K. 111); Ahab was the husband of the 
Pheenician Jezebel (1 K. 16 31); the two murderers of Joash were 
sons of an Ammonitess and of a Moabitess respectively (2 Ch. 
2426; see JOASH). 

There are instances also of Israelite women marrying 
foreigners—in the recorded cases doubtless under some 
stipulation that the husbands should make Israel their 
adopted country. Thus Uriah was a Hittite (2S. 113), 
Jether, the husband of David's sister Abigail, an 
Ishmaelite (1 Ch. 217 against 2S. 1725; see JETHER). 
We know of one instance—doubtless there were many 
unrecorded —in which an Israelite woman married 
abroad ; Huram-abi, the Tyrian artificer, was the son 
of a Hebrew mother (1 K. 714; see HIRAM). 

Here again with D there comes in a change, which 
allows marriage indeed with foreign women taken in 
war (Dt.2l10 7), but forbids, on the other hand, any 
marriage-alliance with Canaanites (71 7) or with other 
heathen peoples (234 [3]; Ex.3415 has probably 
been deuteronomistically redacted). The motives are 
religious ; such women might seduce their husbands to 
idolatry. It is conceivable that in actual fact this 
objection to connubium with Canaanites may have 
arisen out of a change of feeling under the monarchy— 
friendly tolerance having been gradually superseded by 
fierce antipathy. Whether this be so or not, the pro- 
hibition in D cannot be dissociated from a certain 
particularistic narrowness. We are no longer in posses- 
sion of the reason for the exemption of Edomites and 
Egyptians from the general condemnation (Dt. 237 /. 
[8 7.]). That the enforcement of the precepts of D met 
with much opposition, and in the first instance was a 
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failure, is shown by the narrative in Ezra9 f. (see 
EZRA). 

D also seeks to introduce reforms with regard to the 
marriage of related persons. It expressly prohibits 
marriage with a father’s wife (2230 [231] 2720), with 
a sister or half-sister (2722), or with a mother-in-law 
(2723). Here again the force of custom proved too 
strong for the law; in Ezekiel’s day marriage with a 
stepmother, with a daughter-in-law, or with a sister, 
seems to have been frequent (Ezek. 2210 f. ). 

P places among the prohibited degrees marriage with 
(1) mother, or father’s wife generally ; (2) sister and 
half-sister; (3) granddaughter; (4) maternal and 
paternal aunt; (5) uncle's wife on the father’s side ; 
(6) mother-in-law ; (7) daughter-in-law ; (8) brother's 
wife; (9) two sisters at the same time (Lev. 186-18; 
cp 2011 f). The prohibition of marriage with a 
daughter has no doubt fallen out by a copyist’s careless- 
ness. Marriage is permitted between uncle and niece, 
between nephew and widow of uncle on the mother’s 
side, and between cousins. On the whole these ordi- 
nances come very near the prescriptions of pre- 
Islamic Arab custom which were made statutory by 
Mohammed. 

Here again the motives of the legislation are not quite 
apparent. From what has been said above on the 
custom of old Israel it is evident that the prohibitions 
cannot rest on the view that what they prohibit is 
destructive of the essence of blood-relationship ; just 
as little can they rest on a perception of the injurious 
effects of marriage between near relations. Not to 
refer to other prohibitions with which they appear to be 
classed, it is enough to quote the words of Am. 27, 
a man and his father ‘go unto the same maid, to 
profane the name’ of Yahwe, which doubtless imply 
the formation of some unholy bond between father and 
son. With regard to levirate marriages (see below, 
§ 8) no reason is apparent why they should have 
been abolished on moral grounds: here again it 
is highly probable that some religious idea was at 
work. 

As to the marriage-festivities our information is but 
small. The central and characteristic feature was the 
solemn bringing of the bride to her 
husband's house, in which act the signifi- 
cance of marriage as an admission of the 
bride into the clan of her husband found expression. 
In wedding attire (Is.6110; see DRESS), and accom- 
panied by his friends (Judg.141:1 f.; cp Jn. 329 and 
parall.), the bridegroom marched on the festal day to 
the house of the bride. Thence she was led, in bridal 
garments, but veiled (Jer. 232 Is. 49 18, etc. ), accompanied 
by her companions as the bridegroom was by his (Ps. 
4514{15]), to his parent's house (Jer. 734 169 2510 Cant. 
36 f). Itwas no doubt at eventide and by the light of 
torches that such processions were held (Mt. 251 J). 
Occasionally—but this was rare—the bride was led to 
meet the bridegroom (1 Macc. 937/.). The custom 
now is for the guests in the procession to sing songs 
in praise of the bride and bridegroom, and this may 
well have descended from antiquity ; indeed, the Song 
of Solomon may perhaps be formed out of a collection 
of such marriage lays (see, further, CANTICLES, DANC- 
ING), and in Ps. 45 we have a song composed for and 
sung at the marriage of a king. In the bridegroom's 
house was then held the great nuptial feast, which with 
the rich and great might last for seven, or even fourteen, 
days (Gen. 2927 Judg. 141217 Tob. 820). The same 
custom of fetching the bride existed also among the 
ancient Arabs, though as a rule without the pomp that 
was customary with the Israelites—a survival perhaps 
from the days of marriage by capture (Robertson Smith, 
Kins. 81). The consummation of the marriage was in 
the home of the bridegroom ; among Hebrews and Arabs 
this was regarded as the more civilised arrangement ; 
otherwise the bride was regarded as a mere captive about 


3. Marriage 
Festivities. 
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whom little ceremony was observed (We. GGA, 1893, 
Pp. 442). 

As a valuable chattel (to say the least) of her husband 

(see FAMILY, § 4) the wife was carefully looked after. 
4 The bod. Of the strict isolation observed through- 
out Islam we find, it is true, no trace 
in the ancient time. The women had indeed in the 
innermost part of the house their own apartments to 
which access was not permitted to men (Judg. 151 169), 
or, in the case of wealthy people or pcople of rank, 
they had a separate house to themselves (2 8.187 
1 K.78 2 K.2415 Esth. 23 14). This, however, does 
not hinder them from taking part in the ordinary duties 
of the houschold; they spin, sew, weave, make gar- 
ments, fetch water, bake bread, and tend the flocks 
and herds (Gen. 299 Ex. 216 1 S. 219 813 2S. 138 Prov. 
8l 10 f). They are not shut off from the outside world 
of men, and they even take part in feasts (1¢x. 2] 22 Dt. 
gore Ruth 25 7 1S 97112 S2016 it 820 1246 267 
Lk. 1038 Jno. 2: f 47). Women and girls shared in 
public rejoicings with song and dance (Ex. 1520 f. Judg. 
1627 15.186 7. Judg 2119 /-) \hilst: however, 
fidelity on the husband’s part was in no way enforced, 
law and custom were very strict as regarded the wife 
(cp Dt. 2221). Adultery on her part was by very ancient 
usage punishable by stoning (Dt. 2222 f. ; cp Ezek. 1640 
Jn. 857), unless, indeed, the injured husband (as he was 
entitled to do) took the vindication of his honour into 
his own hand. A like punishment befell the wife who 
at her marriage was found not to have been a virgin 
(Dt. 2221)—-a custom which is to be interpreted in the 
same sense as the punishment for transgression on the 
part of a betrothed majden (see FAMILY, § 4). How 
fierce was the jealousy with which men regarded their 
wives is shown by the laws which sought to protect 
women against false accusations, and by the very in- 
adequacy of these laws. One of them punishes false 
accusations brought against a wife with a money fine 
and withdrawal of the right of divorce (Dt. 2213 7); 
another, no less naively conceived, lets the man go 
free even after false accusation—he can compel his wife 
to submit to the ordeal of jealousy (sce JEALOUSY), 
but, whatever the result, ‘the man shall be free from 
blame’ (Nu. 511-30). ‘Mistrust and jealousy, not 
about love but about a property-right, are conspicuous 
characteristics of the Arabs’ (We., Zc., 448). This 
is to a considerable degree true of the Hebrews also. 
Yet, in spite of all this strictness, the prophets have 
to raise a continual protest against the prevalence of 
adultery (Jer. 79 2310 Hos. 42 Mal. 35, and often). 

The man who owns his wife as a chattel can on the 
same principle own as many as he pleases—as many, 
that is to say, as he can afford to buy 
and keep. The luxury of a great harem 
was of course attainable only by the wealthy. ‘These, 
so far as we can judge, made ample use of their 
privilege : witness the notices about Gideon's seventy 
sons (Judg. 830 92), David's wives (2S. 513 etc.), 
Solomon's harem (1 K.1117), and the like. The 
law of the kingdom forbidding the possession of many 
wives has manifestly a side-reference to the actual king 
(Dt.1717). The Talmudists formulate the rule that no 
Jew may have more than four wives; kings may have 
at the most eighteen. The ordinary Israelite at all 
times, like the modern Syrian peasant, would doubtless 
have to be content with one secondary wife in addition 
to the principal wife, or at most with two wives. The 
last-named arrangement seems to receive the sanction 
of widely-diffused custom (1S.]2 Dt. 2lr5 2 Childs 
cp the case of Jacob). When the first wife proved 
childless, polygamy, to this extent at least, was regarded 
as a necessity. The examples of Sarah, of Leah, and of 


5. Polygamy. 


1 The naive method, employed even at the present day 
throughout the whole of the East, for satisfying curiosity as 
to certain physical details, dates from a very remote antiquity 


(D622 13,77). 
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Rachel, show how little the amour propre of the child- 
Jess wife was wounded by any such arrangement. 

To turn to the other side of the picture: polygamy 
carried with it its own hardships and inconveniences. 
The lot of the childless wife, when she had to live under 
the same roof with the mother of sons, was hard (1S. 
117). Even the concubine was sometimes known 
to exalt herself over the wife (Gen. 164 7% ; cp Gen. 30), 
and the situation was not always so simple as in the 
case of Sarah and Hagar, where the mistress could 
send her rival away; more usually she had no alter- 
native but to submit. Very eloquent are the words 
that the language provides for the two wives—aniax, 


3 
ahibah, ‘the loved one,’ and NUE, sSénuah, ‘the hated 


one.’ The later legislation found it necessary to inter- 
vene on behalf of the superseded wife (Dt. 2115-17). 
The prohibition of the old practice of marrying two 
sisters at the same time (see above, § 2) is doubtless 
intended to obviate the subversion of sisterly relations 
through jealousy. Such also ts the drift of the whole 
development towards the monogamy which, if never 
legally insisted on, was yet so extensively practised in 
the end. Gen. 218 7. unmistakably discloses the view 
that monogamy, properly speaking, is the normal 
arrangement. When the prophets represent the relation 
of Yahwe to his people under the figure of a marriage, 
it is of course a monogamous marriage that is thought 
of; for Yahweé had entered into no similar relation with 
any other nation besides Israel. Finally, the praise of 
the virtuous woman in Proverbs and the many incidental 
references to woman and to marriage, both here and 
in Ecclesiasticus (Ps.128 Prov.124 1822 1914 3110 J. 
Ecclus. 251 8 261 f. 14 etc.), show that the practical 
wisdom of the later age had settled that monogamy was 
the only ideal kind of marriage. 

The woman being a man’s property, his right to 
divorce her follows as a matter of course. As in doing 
so he must return the ökar, no injustice 
is done either to her or to her family. 
The divorcée returns to her family and can, if circum- 
stances favour, be married a second time from there. 
No moral stigma of any kind arises from the mere 
fact of her being divorced. Yet, we can well suppose 
that from the first the family of the woman would be 
disposed to look with disfavour upon such treatment, 
and the account which the husband was bound to take 
of the views and feelings of the wife's blood-relations 
(see above, § 2) laid from the very beginning a con- 
siderable restraint upon absolute freedom of divorce. 
The deuteronomic law has unmistakably the intention 
of limiting in some degree the liberty too frequently 
exercised, without at the same time curtailing in any 
respect the rights of the husband. 

The expression 337 AMY, ‘exwath dibar (AV ‘uncleanness,’ 
RV ‘unseemly thing’) can hardly be taken, with the stricter 
school of Shammai, tn the ethical sense and interpreted as mean- 
ing unchastity (though this is certainly favoured by such a detail 
as the going forth with uncovered head); had the law intended 
such a very considerable curtailment of the general right of the 
inan to dismiss a wife with whom he was dissatisfied, this ought 
to have been stated in much more definite terms. 

Some restriction, however, was at the same time laid 
upon divorce by the mere fact that a writing (' bill of 
divorcement’) was now required by law (Dt. 241 Ø). 
Further, it is enacted in D that the divorced wife, if, 
after divorce, she has married again and been separated 
from the second husband in turn by divorce or by his 
death, cannot again be taken back in marriage by her 
first husband. The old practice as to this was quite 
different (Hos. 33; cp 2 S. 314), and was similar to the 
old Arab custom; the Koran in fact lays it down asa 
condition that the wife can be taken back only if in the 
interval she has been the wife of another man. The 
manifest purpose of D and of the Koran alike is to put 
some kind of check upon rash and inconsiderate divorce. 
Lastly, D withdrew, as a penalty, the husband’s right 
of divorce in two cases—those, namely, in which he had 
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falsely accused his wife of not having been a virgin when 
he married her (Dt.2219), or in which he had been 
compelled to marry a virgin whom he had wronged 
(Dt. 2228). This last innovation in the law is also 
directly contrary to the ancient practice, which did not 
even demand marriage as a compensation for the injury 
done. Here also we see the advance we have already 
noted, point by point, towards the securing of a higher 
position for the wife. Mal. 2 (see MALACHI, §§ 2, 4) con- 
demns divorce in the strongest terms. The wife is the 
mother of ‘seed of God’: if there are children the end 
of marriage has been fulfilled. It is to Yahwé a hateful 
thing that a man should put away the wife of his youth 
and the mother of his children simply because she has 
grown old and has ceased to be personally attractive. 1 

The right of divorce belongs of course only to the 
husband. The wife has no means of freeing herself from 
her husband, apart from the means employed also by 
the Arabs—namely to make herself so objectionable to 
her husband as to force him to send her away. We do 
not know whether a thing of common occurrence among 
the Arabs ever happened also among the Hebrews— 
that a man sent his wife away at her own request or at 
the request of her relations on repayment of the mdhar. 
Salome the daughter of Herod might take the freedom 
of sending a bill of divorce to her husband Costabaros ; 
but this was condemned as a foreign indecency (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 710). 

Traces of evidence are not wanting that with the 
older Hebrews, as with the Arabs before Mohammed, a 

; man’s widow could be inherited exactl 

T. Widows. like his other property. The es ied 
Reuben—so ran the legend—sought to seize this inheri- 
tance even in his father’s lifetime (Gen. 3522); the 
rebellious Absalom comes forward publicly as heir and 
sucecssor to his father by taking possession of his harem 
(2 S. 1620 7)—an act which does not in itself at all 
shock the moral sense of the people. Abner by appro- 
priating Saul’s concubine Rizpah infringed the rights of 
Ishbosheth (2 8.377); and when Adonijah asks the 
hand of Abishag he is asking a portion of the 
inheritance of Solomon, who at once infers his ulterior 
designs (1 K. 222; epv. 15). As already said, in spite 
of the deuteronomic prohibition such marriages of son 
with step-mother were not unusual down to Ezekiel’s 
time (Ezek. 2210). The genealogical register of 
Chronicles mentions a further case: Caleb marries 
Ephrath, the wife of his father (1 Ch.224 © ; We., 
De Gent. 14; see CALEB, EPHRATH, 3). On the kindred 
subject of levirate marriage, see below, § 8. 

This inheritance of widows, however, was by no 
means a general custom in historical times. As a rule 
the lot of the widow is even harder than that of the 
divorcée. It was always open to her, indeed, to 
go back to her family; but it is not to be supposed 
that she could always count on a welcome there. D 
interests itself to the utmost on her behalf. Judgment 
must be executed for her justly, with fairness and 
promptitude (Dt. 1018 2417 2719; cp the corresponding 
exhortations of the prophets, Is. 117 102 Jer.76 223 
etc.) Widows are to be bidden as guests to the 
sacrificial meals and feasts (Dt. 1429 1611 14 2612 f-); 
the gleanings of the fields and vineyards and oliveyards 
are to be left for them (2419-21; cp Ruth 22). Of 
their remarriage the law says nothing, except in the 
case of levirate marriage. Later usage seems, however, 
to have conceded to the widow certain claims over the 
property of her deceased husband; the rabbins laid 
down very exact rules as to this (cp Selden, De success. 
ad legem hebr. in bona defunct.,; Saalschiitz, Afos. Recht, 


1 This teaching, it must indeed be sorrowfully admitted, 
proved ineffective. We need only recall the practice in the 
time of Christ, which was entirely in accord with the school of 
Hille] in the interpretation of Dt. 241% (see above), according 
to which divorce was left open to any man on any ground he 
chose, although specially (of course) on the ground of misconduct 
(cp also Ecclus. 7 26 25 26 42 9). 
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831 f. 860 f.) On widows’ garments see MOURNING 
CUSTOMS. 

As a relic of the ancient right to inherit the widow—a 
right which belonged to the son or rather to the agnates 
Wat —the custom of levirate marriage (which is 
8. Levirate nor exclusively Israelitish) survived down 

Marriage: even to post-exilic times. D, which elevates 

the custom into a law, enacts that when a man dies 
without sons (not without children, as the Jews afterwards 
read it, Mt. 2224) his brother must marry the widow. 
The first son of this marriage shall be reckoned the 
son of the deceased brother, so that his name be not 
blotted out of Israel (Dt. 2557). In this form the 
law essentially changes the old custom. The story of 
Judah and Tamar (Gen. 38, esp. v. 26) shows that in 
certain circumstances—namely, when there was no 
brother—it became the duty of the father of the dead 
man to come forward and marry his daughter-in-law. 
What seems plain from this narrative—that it relates to 
a duty involved in the right of agnates to inherit—is 
confirmed by the book of Ruth. The whole course of 
the story here rests upon the postulate that the agnate 
who claims the inheritance must take over the widow 
together with the land of the deceased ; and in point of 
fact the story deals with somewhat remote kinsmen. 
This certainly is in accordance with the older use. The 
story, however, goes on to represent the whole as a 
right of inheritance which the man can relinquish if he 
choose. Over against this would be the corresponding 
right of the woman to refuse the marriage and to go 
back to her own relations instead (as Orpah does). 
Ancient custom, however, so far as exhibited in Gen. 
38, would seem not to sanction withdrawal on any 
pretext whatever. Which of the two representations is 
the correct one we have no means of determining : they 
will harmonise in the end, if we are allowed to suppose 
that only the remoter agnates had the right of refusal. 
The origin of this compulsory character, which certainly 
did not attach to the original right of inheritance, 
will appear later. 

According to D, the purpose of the whole custom is 
that the man’s name be not blotted out of Israel. This 
is certainly, in the sense which the law attaches to it, 
at the best but a secondary and subordinate considera- 
tion. For what D has in view is the preservation of the 
family property. When the first son of a levirate 
marriage is reckoned son of the deceased brother he 
becomes thereby his heir, he inherits the land, not of 
his actual father but, of the deceased. The effect of 
this is not only that the family property is prevented 
from passing into the hands of outsiders, but also, in 
particular, that it is preserved as such, and the family 
belonging to it does not die out. An interest of this 
kind—to secure the continuance of the property not 
only within the clan but also as an independent family 
property—can, of course, have come into being only 
in connection with questions of landed property, in 
other words, after the settlement. The same effort led 
on another side to this, that anyone who found himself 
compelled to sell his land always retained a right of 
redemption and preemption—which right also passed 
Over to the agnates entitled to inherit (Jer. 328 7%). In 
the story of Ruth this is also what we find; the near 
kinsman, the d é/ (see GOEL), must first buy back the 
alienated land in virtue of his right of inheritance and 
redemption (Ruth 43 7%). 

With P also this preservation of landed property 
within the family is the one consideration present in its 
revision of the older law (see below, § 2). It is 
noticeable that in Ruth a somewhat different matter 
is placed in the foreground as the object primarily 
aimed at. Naomi’s purpose is not to secure posterity 
for her son, but to gain a husband for her step-daughter ; 
not the continuance of the name of Mahlon, but the 
well-being of Ruth is her real desire (111 Æ 31). The 
first son of the marriage actually is in the end regarded, 
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not as the son of Ruth’s first husband, but as the son of 
his real father Boaz. Here too we doubtless have a cor- 
rect reminiscence. In the old law about the right of 
heirs to widows of deceased men it was by no mcans 
contemplated that the heir should in all cases himself 
marry the widow ; it was open to him to marry her to 
another man. ‘To the right of inheritance, however, was 
always attached the corresponding duty of caring for the 
women so inherited. At the same time, the practice 
in old Israel will doubtless have been similar to that 
of Arabia: when the widow was not desirable, or was 
looked upon only as a burden, she was simply neglected. 
So with Tamar, and so with Ruth (Wwe., l.c. 456, and 
compare what has been said already as to the lot of 
widows). Judah nevertheless— notwithstanding all 
his neglect—holds fast by his rights ; if Tamar has gone 
astray with a man of another clan, she has been guilty 
of ‘adultery’ (Gen. 8821 J). 

The reckoning of the son of such a marriage to the 
deceased husband is nevertheless an ancient custom, 
not an innovation of D. In D, however, it has under- 
gone a not-unimportant alteration ; in Gen. 38g all the 
children (not only the first son) are to be reckoned 
to the dead man. Modern scholars explain this for 
the most part from ancestor-worship. The dead child- 
less man has his right to have this ordinance observed 
(Gen. 388 7), and it is for contempt of it that God 
slays Onan. What the dead man is defrauded of 
by its non-observance is the reverence and worship of 
his posterity (cp 2 S.1818). Stade (GZ 1394) points 
out that marriages of this kind are customary precisely 
among those peoples who have ancestor-worship also— 
Indians, Persians, Afghans, and so forth. It was when 
the religious consideration was added that the right of 
inheriting (which resulted from the very nature of baal- 
marriage) became also a duty. It is not necessary 
therefore to resort, with Robertson Smith, to an old 
form of polyandry for an explanation (see KINSHIP, 
§ 10). 

D, for whom the old religious meaning of the matter 
has become obscured, is able on that account to relax 
the stringency of the demand and give release from it 
under certain conditions. The refusal to comply with 
it brings, however, open shame to the unwilling brother- 
in-law. The practice here referred to, which is of very 
great antiquity and not quite rightly understood by D, 
again clearly exhibits the ancient connection with the 
right of inheriting. The contemned sister-in-law is to 
go up to the place of justice before the competent court 
(the elders of the city) and, loosing her brother-in-law’s 
shoe from off his foot, is to spit in his face, saying ‘So 
shall it be done unto the man that will not build up his 
brother's house,’ and ever after his family is to be called 
the barefoot family. This loosing of the shoe was, 
according to Ruth 47, customary at every transaction 
in landed property. ‘The seller gave his shoe to the 
buyer in token of renunciation of his right in the 
object sold (see SHOES, § 4). So, in the story, when 
the near kinsman divests himself of his title to the 
inheritance he plucks off his shoe. In D this no-longer- 
understood custom, which probably had survived only 
in connection with the matter of levirate marriage, is 
construed into an insult, ever to be remembered, not 
only against the renouncing kinsman but also against his 
whole family. 

In process of time this class of marriages underwent 
still further restrictions, when daughters became capabie 
of inheriting in default of sons. Henceforward thev 
could be thought of only in cases where there were no 
children at all; for to marry the widow when the 
inheritance had fallen to the daughters was not in con- 
sonance with the meaning of the institution. The 
object of keeping the property within the clan was 
secured by prohibiting heiresses from marrying outsiders. 
Such becomes the law in P (Nu. 274), and marriage 
with a brother-in-law is forbidden as incestuous (Lev. 
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1816 2021; sce above, § 2). Whatever the successes 
of P as a whole, however, it does not seem to have 
permanently triumphed at all points. In this respect 
in particular ancient eustom seems to have been stronger 
than written law (cp Mt. 22 24). 
See, in addition to works cited under FamıLy, Frohmiiller, 
De vidua Hebr., 17145 Benary, De Hebr. leviratu, 1835; Reds- 
, lob, Die Leviratsche bet den Hebräern, 
9. Literature. 1836. On the customs of the Syrian fellāhīn 
of the present day see Klein, ZDPV 462: 
681 f., and Baldensperger ‘Woman in the East,’ PEFO St. 
1899, pp. 132.7; 1900, pp. 171 7; 1901, pp. go ff 167%; on 
historical points, Kalisch, ‘The Matrimonial Laws of the 
Hebrews,’ Leviticus, 2354 f- I. B. 
MARS’ HILL (ap[e]oy maroy [Ti. WH]), Acts 
1722 AV, RV AREOPAGUS (g.v. ). 


MARSENA (NID, perhaps madHCceap [BNALF] ; 
see ADMATHA), one of the ‘seven princes’ at the court 
of Ahasuerus (Esther 114). lis name (with whieh ep 
MERES) has been connected with Old Persian Marduniya 
—i.e., Mardonius (the name of the commander at 
Marathon). Compare also the Mardi and Mardontes 
(Herod. 1125 780). Marquart (Fund. 69), however, 
suggests 902 and compares the name Mavicapos (Dio 
Cass. 6722). Some scepticism, however, is justified (see 
ESTHER S 3: PURI 3 6): 


MARSHAL. 
317 RY, and 

2. 553 siphér, Judg. 514 RV (‘marshal’s staff’), see SCRIBE 5 
and for 

3. DNV, 2 K. 258 AVmg., see EXECUTIONER (1) 


MARTHA (mapa [Ti. WH], § 57; Aram. NNN, 
‘lady,’ ‘ mistress’), sister of Mary, and friend of Jesus 
(ER. 1038 7) Jn il: 7 122): 

‘Martha’ is pretty common in the Talmud (Zunz, Ges. 
Schriften 214, Jastrow’s Dict. 834 b, and cp Orig. c. Cels. 562, 

Epiph. //e@r. 192) In the Aramaic inscriptions 
1. Name. in Part II. of the CZS we find the proper names 
nap and ony (Cook, Aran. Gloss. 78); the former 
of these would probably be Latinised as Marius, the latter as 
Martha. By a curious coincidence Martha was the name of 
the Syrian prophetess who accompanied Marius in his decisive 
campaign in Provence against the Cimbri and Teutones (Plur. 
Aar. 414). See Hall (Bullock), Romans on the Riviera (121), 
who adds that both Marius and Martha are still amongst the most 
popular ‘ Christian’ names in Provence. The legends respecting 
St. Martha, with all their picturesqueness, cannot claim a share 
of our space. Cp Lerrosy, § 5, end, Marky, § 21. 


(a) In Lk. 1038 J., we are told that, as they journeyed, 
Jesus and his disciples arrived at a certain village (of 
course not Bethany, cp Lk. 1929) where 
it was convenient to halt. Here there 
dwelt a woman who received Jesus into her house, and 
whose sister, named Mary, instead of helping Martha in 
preparing the meal, ‘sat at the Lord's feet and heard 
his word.’ WII (so, too, B. Weiss) give the following 
as the best supported reading of the answer of Jesus 
to Martha's complaint: ‘Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful and troubled about many things but there is need 
of few things, or of one (dNiywy é éorw xpela A vos 
Mapiau yap), for Mary has chosen the good part, one 
which will not be taken away from her.’ The TR, 
however, to which Tregelles and Tischendorf adhere, 
gives the central words in a different form, ‘ there 
is need of one thing’ (évòs é esre xpela)—i.e., of 
only one thing. The latter reading seems to have 
b2en framed out of regard to Christian supernaturalism, 
which took offence at the suggestion of a few things 
(plural) being really needful. The reading, ‘of few 
things, or of one,’ which Plummer (S¢. Luke, 292) by 
no means makes probable, seems to stand midway be- 
tween the original reading and the more definite reading 
which afterwards became prevalent, and the original 
text probably read, ‘there is need of few things.’ The 
idea that ‘few dishes’ are meant, though supported by 
many Greek and some modern interpreters, is unsatis- 
factory. The ‘few things’ must surely be those of 
which Jesus speaks in the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ and 
of which he says that they are not to cause us any anxiety. 
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Fort.) 3955. 71p4sea7, Jer. 6127 Nah. 


2. Traditions. 


MARY 


Jesus was presumably, according to the intention of the 
evangelist, speaking of the kingdom of God. The 
passage is a gentle reminder that man’s earthly wants 
are few, and that, having a Father in heaven, men need 
not be anxious about these wants, and the ‘ good part’ 
chosen by Mary is a share in the kingdom of God. It 
is also probable that the answer assigned to Jesus is 
a combination of two sayings, one relative to the many 
and the few things, and the other relative to the truly 
good possession (cp Ps. 166). These sayings were both 
floating in tradition, when the story received its present 
form, and to understand Lk. 104: f. we must analyse it 
into its two component parts. 

A Dutch critic, reviving a very old interpretation, 
supposes that, though very possibly historical, the in- 
cident was reeorded in Lk. to emphasise the contrast 
between the Pauline doetrine of faith and a Judaising 
doetrine of works (Scholten, Zet Paulinisch Evangelie, 
334). But this presupposes the reading évés. 

(6) In Jn. 1115 19, ete., we hear again of ‘ Martha and 
Mary’ (v.19) or of ‘ Mary and her sister Martha’ (v. 1); 
but their house is in the ' village of Bethany.’ 

There is a certain similarity between the descriptions 
of Martha in Lk. and Jn. respectively. In both Martha 
appears as a devoted friend of Jesus, though there is 
nothing in Lk. to suggest that Martha regarded Jesus 
as more than a great teacher of the things concerning 
‘the kingdom,’ whereas in Jn. she professes her belief 
in Jesus as ‘the Christ, the son of God.’ ln both, too, 
Martha is the more forward of the sisters. ' Martha was 
distracted with much ministration.’ ‘ Martha, as soon 
as she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met him.’ 
‘Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith to him, 
Lord, . . . he hath been dead four days.’ And though 
nothing is said of hospitality in Jn.11, the omission is 
repaired in Jn. 122, where we are told that ‘they made 
him a supper, and Martha ministered.’ 

The great difference in the place of residence assigned to 
Martha and Mary by the respective narrators need not here be 
discussed. The question is complicated—for those at least who 
hold that there was but one anointing of Jesus in the primitive 
evangelical tradition—by the fact that Lk. and Jn., who differ 
so widely as to the place of residence of the two sisters, differ in 
exactly the same way as to the scene of the anointing of Jesus 
(cp Lk. 7 36-38 Jn. 12 1-3), which is placed by Lk. in Galilee and 
by Jn. at BETHANY (g.z.), not to refer here to other differences 


in the narratives. See Marv (§ 25); GoSPELs, $$ 44, 593 
LAZARUS. ee Ke, 


MARTYR (maptyc), Rev. 176 EV; Acts 2220 Rev. 
213 AV, RV WITNESS (g.v.). 


MARY 
NAME (§ 1/4). 
1. MOTHER OF JESUS ($$ 3-22). 


(a) Birth of Jesus (8§ 3-18). Mt. 1164 ($§ 13-15). . 
Jesus on his birth (§ 3). Theory of virgin birth (§ 
Mk. and Lk. ($$ 4-6). 16/2): f 
Genealogies (§ 7). Other points in birth-his- 
Paul (§ 8). tory ($ 18). 

(4) Other guestions (§$ 19-21). 


Heb. ($ 9). i 

Fourth Gospel (§ 10). Life of Mary (§ 19). 

Mt. ($ r1). Character (§ 20). 

Composition of Mt.1 Lk. Later traditions (§ 21) 
17-6 12). Literature (§ 22). 


OTHER MARIES ($$ 23-28). 


5. Mary Magdalene (§ 26). 
6. Mother of Mark (§ 27). 
7. Mary of Rom. 166 (§ 28). 


2. Mother of James and Joses 


2 Mary of Clopas (§ 24). 
4. Sister of Martha (§ 25). 
Maplam, in the LXX the name of the sister of 
Moses (see MIRIAM), reappears in the NT as a 
woman’s name. One Greecised form is 

1. Etymology. Mapia (see § 2), another is Mapıdyu( um. 
used by Josephus. All forms agree in having a in the 
first syllable. Aceording to the Massorah to the Targum 
of Onkelos (ed. Berliner, 1875) on Ex. 1520, Mariam was 
also the Targumic pronunciation. Thus we have 
one of the many cases in which MT has preserved a 
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later pronunciation (Miriam). Hebrew analogies point 
to the change from a to z, not conversely from z to a. 

It was accordingly quite proper that, from the earliest 
Christian times, when the etymology of the name was 
being discussed, the form Mariam was assumed. A 
variety of interpretations are already met with in the 
Onomastica Sacra. As might be expected, they are 
almost all of them impossible, resting as they do on 
utter ignorance of Hebrew. We shall here briefly record 
only a few of the more important, referring for further 
details to the excellent monograph of Bardenhewer (see 
below, § 22). 


The name is taken as a compound of adjective and substantive 
when rendered ‘ bitter sea’ (0} 2); as a substantive with related 
genitive in the renderings ‘drop of the sea’ (D? VD; after Is. 40 15 
where 1%=s¢7//a), or ‘star of the sea,’ which in the form stella 


aris appears in all tee editions and almost all MSS of 
Jerome, and for which support has recently been sought in 


D’ TRD, cp Gen. 1 14 f (although Jerome probably wrote szia 
naris), or ‘myrrh of the sea’ (D° 2), or ‘teacher of the sea’ or 
‘jaculatrix maris,’ or ‘early rain of the sea’ (the last three 
renderings assume a derivation from D) mP2—in the first two 
cases appropriate, obviously, only to a man), or ‘lady of the sea’ 
(from Aram. 59, the fem. of which is in fact Martha) or ‘lady of 
the day’ or ‘lady of the sieve’ (Dì in New Hebrew meaning 
cribrum) or ‘seal of the master’ (which would seem to demand 
a Persian etymology). The name was taken as a single word 
when some Rabbins interpreted it as meaning ‘bitterness’ (4/449) 
or when others took it to mean ‘lady’ or ‘ mistress’ (xp, status 
emphaticus of Aram. 9, masc.). Whilst in these two instances 


there are called into requisition roots which have also been em- 
ployed to explain the word when its composite nature is assumed, 
the other interpretations of it as a single word have recourse to 
derivations not hitherto met with. The hiphil of sy5 1s suggested 
by the rendering ‘the enlightener’ or (with suffix) ‘their en- 
lightener’;1 the hophal by ‘the enlightened.’ mys is assumed 
in the rendering ‘exalted,’ possibly also in the rendering ‘gift’ 


(if MDA occasioned the suggestion). 


There are but two alternative roots that can be 
seriously considered : ann, ‘to be rebellious,’ and xn, 
‘to be fat’ (whence yw, ‘fatling’; Job 3918, the only 


place where the verb oecurs, must be left out of account 
owing to the uncertainty of the sense). The x of yop 
might, before the æ of -dm, pass into +, which, in the 
case of mw, is already the third consonant. The 
termination -d# indicates substantives of an abstract 
meaning as well as adjeetives, and is especially common 
in the case of proper names. Mariam, then, might 
mean either ‘the rebellious’ or ‘the corpulent.’ Even 
apart from any theological interest that might seem to be 
involved, we may safely say that we can hardly conceive 
any possible motive for giving a name of the former mean- 
ing to a girl unless there were difficulties in her birth. The 
case would be different if the name had been bestowed on 
the sister of Moses expressly because it is recorded that 
she was rebellious on one oecasion (Nu. 121-15); that, 
however, is byno means the only cireumstance, nor yet the 
most prominent one, which we learn regarding her. ‘The 
derivation from yop, on the other hand, accords excellently 
with the whole analogy of Semitic names ; it is associated 
with the Semitic idea of feminine beauty. Bardenhewer 
compares also the masculine name Mamre (x79). 


Both forms, Mapiau and Mapa, interchange fre- 
quently and with little seeming regularity in the NT 
i texts. 

2. Mariam Or For the mother of Jesus, wherever the 
Maria in NT ? genitive is required (Mt. 1 16 18 211 Mk. 63 
, Lk. 1 41) Mapas is invariably used. In the 
dative there is always an apposition with the article which makes 
the case clear ; the name accordingly, both in Lk. 2 5 and in Acts 
114, is given as Mapiau (Lachmann. however, has Mapte in the 
latter passage). For the accusative in Mt. 1 20 WH give in their 
text Mapiay; for the nominative in Lk. 219 all the editors 








1 At this point may be registered the somewhat bold attempt 
of Rösch (St. X7., 1888, pp. 265-299, especially 280-282) to explain 
such interpretations as ‘enlightener,’ ‘myrrh of the sea’ (accord- 
ing to him, due to confusion with ‘myrtle of the sea’), ‘star of 
the sea,’ ‘ bitter sea,’ ‘lady,’ as due to combination of Mary with 
the goddess Astarte. 
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enumerated in Weymouth, Resultant Greek Testament—except 
TRand WH on the margin—have Mapua, in 1 38 Lachmann alone 
has it. In all other instances the nom. (Mt. 1355 Lk. 127 34 39 46 
56), acc. (Lk. 2 16 34), and voc. (Lk. 1 30) ts Mapiau. Again, Mapia 
is used for the mother of Mark, who is mentioned only in the 
genitive (Acts 12 12), and for the mother of James (the Less) and 
of Joses, who in all passages (Mt. 27 5661 281 Mk. 154047 161 
Lk. 2410) occurs in the nominative. For Mary of Clopas Ti. in 
pr. 19 25 (nominative) has Mapiau, almost all the other editors 

ave Mapia; so also in the case of the Mary greeted by Pau! in 
Rom. 166 (acc.). Mary Magdalene is generally Mapıa ; but 
variants are wanting only in five of the fourteen passages where 
she is named (Mk. 15 47 161 Lk. 82 2410 in nom.: Mk. 169 in 
dat.). She is Mapa in the vocative in Jn. 2016; elsewhere 
always in the nom.; in fact, in Jn. 2018 (as also in 2016) only 
TR and Lachmann have Mapta, and on the other hand in 19 25 
201 11 only Ti. has Mapiau, in Mk. 15 40 only WH have Mapian, 
in Mt. 2756 only WH have (on the mg.) Maptap, in 27 61 
WH Ti., etc., have Maptau, in 281 WH (mg.) Ti., etc., 
Mapiau. Finally, the name of the sister of Martha is met with 
in the gen. Mapras without variant only in Jn. 111; elsewhere 
she is usually Mapeap in acc. (in 11 19 28 31 45 where in each case 
only TR has Mapıav), whilst in the nom. only WH in Lk. 10 42, 
only WH (text) in Jn. 1120, only WH and Treg. in Jn. 112, 
123 have Mapıap, and in this form WH and Ti. agree against 
Treg. and Lachm. only in Lk. 1039, and with Treg. against 
Lachm. in Jn. 11 32. 

Of course all the women named, with the possible 
exception of the Mary named in Rom. 166, were really 
known as Mariam iu the Aramaic surroundings in which 
they lived. Any distinction between Mariam and 
Maria can at the earliest have been introduced by the 
evangelists ; but hardly with the irregularity which our 
present texts display. Plainly we must reckon with the 
fact that one copyist preferred the one form, another the 
other, and that in the collation of any two codices the 
readings of the one were introduced into the other, yet 
without any fixed system being followed by copyists or 
collators. 

It is open to us to conjecture that one evangelist may have 
uniformly preferred the form Mariam for all persons of the 
name, and another, similarly, that of Maria. Ver the conjecture 
cannot be said to be confirmed even after we have assumed a 
large number of later alterations hy copyists. We might in like 
manner conjecture that the evangelists reserved perhaps the 
ancient form Mariam for the mother of Jesus, and bestowed the 
more modern form Maria upon all the others. But this, too, it 
would be difficult to carry out. What we can discern most 
clearly is rather this, that our best codices, in those places where 
two persons of the name are mentioned, for the most part call 
Mary Magdalene Mariam, and the mother of James and Joses 
almost invariably Maria, although the two women have already 
been sufficiently distinguished by the additions to their names 
(Mr. 27 566r 281 and parallels). All that can be said to be made 
out with clearness is the rule, valid also for other indeclinable 
proper names, which makes the genitive declinable. 


1. The mother of Jesus.—IJn the case of Mary the 
mother of Jesus our chief interest concentrates itself on 
the doctrine of the virgin birth. Let us 
first listen to Jesus himself. Aceord- 
ing to the first three gospels, to which 
we turn in seeking to ascertain his place in history, we 
find that he never makes any appeal to the manner of 
his birth. ‘This, however, must not be pressed ; for it 
can be urged that the silence arises from a delicate reserve 
which would be easy to understand. On the other 
hand, however, we find expressions used by him which 
seem directly to exclude the idea of a virgin birth. 
In Mt. 1228 he declares that he casts out devils by 
the spirit of God. This rests upon the conception 
that the spirit of God fills his being, that it has been 
bestowed upon him, but not upon the conception that 
it is by the divine spirit that he has been begotten. 
Surely, too, the hard saying (Mk. 333 = Mt. 1248), ‘Who 
is my mother, and my brethren?’ would have been an 
impossibility if Jesus had possessed the consciousness 
that his mother had been deemed by God worthy of a 
position so exalted and so singular as we are now speak- 
ing of; and it will hardly be suggested that his mother 
could have concealed from him until now the happy 
secret. In Lk.820f the hard saying is no longer pre- 
served ; all the more certainly on this account must it 
be regarded as genuine, for no evangelist would have 
invented it (GOSPELS, § 131). 

The saying of Jesus just referred to(Mk.333 = Mt.12 48) 
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3. Jesus on 
his own birth. 


MARY 


stands directly connected with a circumstance preserved 
only in Mk. (320 f.), whilst in Mt. it is 
a Mk. On much disguised, and in Lk. altogether 
virgin birth. mitted. ‘The ‘kinsmen’ (ol map 
aùroî) of Jesus ‘went out to lay hold of him; for they said, 
he is beside himself’ (GOSPELS, § 139 and 116 4, end). 
Who these kinsmen exaetly were we learn from Mk. 331 f. 
= Mt. 1246 f. = Lk. 819 f. ; they were his mother and his 
brethren. For the passage is the continuation of Mk. 
321; they set out from Nazareth and reach Jesus 
immediately after he has had a controversy with the 
scribes (Mk. 322-30). Even should we choose to regard 
jt as possible that Mary had kept a life-long silenee with 
her son regarding the secret of his birth, and by this 
assumption to deprive Mk. 333 (‘who is my mother, 
etc. ?’) of the force assigned to it in the preceding para- 
graph, 32r (‘he is beside himself’) would still be de- 
cisive ; had Mary known of the supernatural origin of 
Jesus, as set forth in Lk. 135, could anything have in- 
duced her to say that he was beside himself? The 
‘family secret,’ of which apologists speak, did not exist. 
The saying of Jesus in Mk. 64, ‘a prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country and among his own kin 
and in his own house,’ is also germane to the present 
subjeet. The words 'and among his own kin’ (xal év 
Tots ouyyevetow abro?) have very significantly been 
omitted by Mt. (13857) and Lk. (424). We may also 
refer to the narrative of the baptism of Jesus. It involves 
the view, which we have already (§ 3) seen to be that of 
Jesus himself in Mt. 1228, that he first received the holy 
spirit when he was baptized. It is a view that could 
never have arisen if that of the virgin birth had been in 
existence from the first (NATIVITY, § 15). 
We are able, however, to advance a step further. 
Whole sections of the first two chapters of Lk. bear 
Witness against the virgin birth. (a) 
= Lk. 2 on Were it presupposed it would be indeed 
weet Leah a very singular thing that, according to 
Lk. 233, the parents of Jesus should have marvelled at 
the words of Simeon (and according to 218 f. at those 
of the shepherds), and have been unable (250) to under- 
stand his words as a boy of twelve. Still more im- 
portant is it to notice that in 2274143 his ‘parents’ 
(yovets), and in 233 48 his father and his mother are 
mentioned. 
It is very noteworthy that six old Latin codices in 
241 have Joseph et Maria for ‘his parents’ (ol yoveîs 


av’rod); most uneials in 233 substitute ‘Joseph’ ([6] - 


wong) for ‘his father’ (ò marhp aùroî) ; Syr. Cur. has 
‘we’ instead of ‘thy father and I’ (6 marp cov Kayw) 
in 248; and four old Latin codices omit the subject 
altogether. 

(4) In 222 we read, further, that the days of their puri- 
fication were fulfilled. This is based upon an arehzeo- 
logieal error; it was only the mother who was made 
unclean by a birth; in the ease of a male birth, aecord- 
ing to Lev. 121-4, the uneleanness lasted forty days. 
This error, however, serves to show that the writer 
regarded Joseph as the aetual father of Jesus ; otherwise 
he could not have thought of him at all as unclean. 
Thus there is no oceasion to lay stress upon the further 
consideration that there could have been no thought of 
any uncleanness on the mother’s part if the birth had 
been brought about by supernatural means. (c) Still 
elearer on this point than either of the preceding con- 
siderations is the indubitably original reading of 25, 
‘with Mary his wife’—which is vouched for, not merely 
by old Latin codices, as well as by Syr. sin., but 


1 The expedient of taking the reference as being to the purifi- 
cation of mother and child does not hold. As no plural immedi- 
ately precedes, ‘their’ (avr@y) must be referred back to the sub- 
ject of the verb (avýyayov), where unquestionably the father and 
mother are intended. Moreover, according to Lev. 12, no un- 
cleanness attaches to the child any more than to the father. D, 
with ‘his’ (avrov) for ‘their’ (avr@y), makes the purification 
refer to the child, but in doing so comes into conflict with the 
sense of Lev. 12. 
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even more by the manifest impossibility of its ever 
having arisen by later correction (see NATIVITY, § 16, 
middle). The whole of Lk.2, accordingly, not only 
knows nothing of the virgin birth, but rests upon the 
Opposite presupposition. 

Further, it has to be pointed out that even in Lk. 1, 
only two verses—vv. 34 f.—contain the idea of the virgin 

6. Lie. and ree clearly and effectively ; and these 

isturb the connection so manifestly 
that we are comipelled to regard them 
as a later insertion. (a) In the first place, Mary's 
question, ‘ How shall this be, seeing I know not a man’? 
is on any assumption inappropriate. ‘ Know’ (yiwe- 
ke) being here in the present tense, it cannot mean the 
act of coneubitus for which the word is so often em- 
ployed (mostly of the male—Gen. 41 Mt. 125 etc.—but 
sometimes of the female—Gen. 198 etc., and in Nu. 
3117 7., with full explanation of the euphemism). We 
are equally precluded, however, from taking it in the 
quite general sense which it has, for example, in Acts 
1915 (‘Jesus I know . . . but who are ye’?), a sense 
which would be quite meaningless in the present con- 
text. The true interpretation is the intermediate one ; 
I have no such acquaintance with any man as might 
lead to the fulfilment of this prophecy. But the exact 
opposite of this is involved in the actual situation ; Mary 
is betrothed to Joseph (Lk. 127) and must necessarily have 
looked to the fulfilment of such a prophecy through her 
marriage with him—unless indeed her doubt had been 
not about the birth of a son, but about the high dignity 
that son was to attain in after life. This latter doubt, 
however, is precisely what she does mot express. 

(4) Another point which has to be noticed is that 
Mary takes the words of the angel as referring to a 
fulfilment in the way of nature. Had she interpreted 
them otherwise, then her objection ' f know not a man’ 
would be meaningless. And the interpretation of the 
angel's words now suggested is not, as one might be 
tempted to think, unsuitable inasmuch as the angel is 
supposed in 135 to express only with greater clearness 
what he has already said in 130-33. On the contrary, 
vv. 30-33 admit without any difficulty of being understood 
as referring to the birth of the Messiah from a human 
marriage. In particular, ‘son of the highest’ (vids 
vyiorov, v. 32) need not mean a son of God in the 
physical sense, but only a son of God in the ordinary 
OT sense of one who places himself wholly at the service 
of the divine will, and is supplied and supported by God 
with special powers. ‘This is also true of the Messiah. 
Also the endless duration of the dominion of the Messiah 
as an individual person, as distinguished from the reign of 
an endless dynasty, announced in v. 33, even if nowhere 
certainly set forth in any of the messianic prophecies when 
historically interpreted, at any rate lay very close at hand 
in such passages as Is. 95 [6] Ezek. 3725 Sibyll. 349 f. 
(under Cleopatra, Hei ô'ayvòs va maons ys oxirrpa 
Kpatnowy eis alvas mavras). What, however, must 
never be lost sight of is that the notion of a supernatural 
birth never at any time attached to the idea of the 
Jewish Messiah. As late as in the Dialogue of Justin 
(circa 155 A.D.) we still find Trypho the Jew saying 
(49 begin. ), ‘ We all expect the Christ to be a man of 
men’ (ravres jets Tov Xptorov avOpwrov i avOpwrwy 
mpocdoxapev yevnoec@a). The alternatives before us, 
therefore, are either to suppose that the author of the 
chapter as a whole has put a wholly inappropriate utter- 
ance into Mary’s mouth, or to assume that in vv. 30-33 
an unsupernatural birth—a possible interpretation—is 
actually intended, and that in v.34 f. a supernatural 
hirth has been substituted for it hy another hand, and 
accordingly that ‘son of God’ (vids Oeoî) (v. 35) is to be 
taken in a physical sense, otherwise than the ‘son of 
the highest’ (vids vYicrov) in v.32. It is well worth 
noticing that Bernh. Weiss, on account of this difference, 
takes the words of l35c (6:6 xal. . . Oeo) to be an 
addition made by the redactor to his source. The same 
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consideration must, however, be extended to 134/, in 
which case the virgin birth disappears from the source 
altogether. 1 

(c) The words in 132 to the effect that David is the 
father of the son to be born of Mary (rév Opóvov Aavid 
rod rarpds aŭro?) could, on the presupposition of a virgin 
birth, have been written only if Mary’s own descent 
were held to be from David. But as, according to 136, 
she is a kinswoman (ovyyevis) of Elizabeth, who in turn, 
according to 15, is a Levite, the words in 132 constitute 
an independent proof that the fatherhood of Joseph is 
presupposed. We are not in a position to say to what 
tribe it was that Mary really belonged; but that the 
author of Lk. 1 held her to be a Levite is certain. 
The conjecture has been hazarded, it is true, that she 
was Levite on the mother’s side, but on the father’s 
side a descendant of David. This, however, ought to 
have been expressly stated. Far from this being the 
case, the idea that Mary was a descendant of David is 
expressly excluded by what we read in 127 (the angel 
Gabriel was sent. . . ‘toa virgin betrothed to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of David’); for 
otherwise the continuation would not have run, ‘and the 
virgin's name was Mary,’ but simply, ‘and her name was 
Mary’ (kal rò övopa abris Mapia). In 24, moreover, 
we are expressly informed of Joseph only that he was 
descended from David, though his descent was a matter 
of no moment on the assumption of the virgin birth. 
In this case, however, it is only Syr. sin. that substitutes 
the words ‘because they were both of the house of 
David.’ See further, NATIVITY, §§ 5, 9, end. 

(d) Another circumstance that speaks for our regard- 
ing vv. 34f. as an interpolation is the fact that Mary's 
speech expresses doubt of the truth of the angel's 
message, and yet she is not so much as blamed, whilst 
Zacharias is actually punished for a like doubt (120). 
Moreover, the case of Elizabeth to which the angel 
points in v. 36 is no evidence of the possibility of a 
supernatural conception ; it has evidential value only if 
what has happened to Elizabeth is more wonderful than 
what is being promised to Mary—namely that she, in 
the way of. nature, is to become the mother of the 
Messiah. Note, further, that apart from 134 é7ef 
(‘since’) is not met with either in the third gospel or in 
Acts. 

The two genealogies of Jesus in Mt. 11-17 and Lk. 
323-38 (see GENEALOGIES ii.) differ so greatly that re- 
course has often been had to the supposi- 
Ag tr tion that they relate, one to Joseph, the 
and virgin > Pee. 

birth other to Mary. Not only, however, is 

; this in flat contradiction to the express 
statements which refer both of them to Joseph; the 
reference of either to Mary is further from the outset 
excluded as soon as it is observed that according to Lk. 
136 Mary is a kinswoman of the Aaronite Elizabeth (§ 6c). 
Even if, however, it were true that one of the two ‘ gene- 
alogies’ related to Mary, the other would still be that 
of Joseph, and thus by the mere fact of its existence 
would furnish the proof which in reality both of them 
afford, that when they were drawn up there was no 
thought of the virgin birth of Jesus. Therefore within 
a gospel which teaches this doctrine the insertion of ' as 
was supposed’ (ws évoulfero) (Lk. 323) was quite in- 
dispensable. But had such an insertion been con- 
templated froin the outset, it would not have been 


1 The same result is arrived at, in a somewhat different way, 
when Kattenbusch (see below, § 22), and with him Weinel (Z¢tschr. 
J. NT liche Wissensch., 1901, pp. 37-39), takes only the last words 
of 1 34 (erei avdpa où pens as editorial insertions, and assigns 
to the descent of the oly spirit upon Mary no other operation 
than that of making her child to be from the womb filled with 
the Holy Spirit—as in 115. In 135 ‘son of God’ (vids Geo), 
would then have the same OT meaning as ‘son of the highest’ 
(vios Wiorov) in 132, and Mary’s question have the same mean- 
ing as we already (under a) have seen to be appropriate to the 
situation. Such an interpretation, however, of the words ‘shall 
come upon’ E cera and ‘shall overshadow’ (êmieoriaoet) 
is difficult to carry through, especially as no similar expression 
is found in 1 13-17 with reference to Elizabeth. 
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worth while to construct the gcnealogy at all.) 
116, see §§ 13-15. 
One testimony, that of Paul, is unquestionably older 
than that of our canonical gospels. (a) At the very 
8. Paulangd Outset: his statement in Rom. 13 that 
virgin birth. Jesus was born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, is irreconcilable 
with the virgin birth. Otherwise reference must certainly 
have been made to the share which the Holy Ghost 
(who is also mentioned) had in his generation. Now, 
14, the antithesis to ‘according to the flesh’ (xara 
gdpka) not being strictly adhered to, proceeds to define 
what Jesus has become in virtue of his resurrection. 
In this reference, however, the Holy Spirit does not 
figure as the author of the being of Jesus at his birth 
but as the higher and, strictly speaking, the abiding 
element of his being—in short, as what in an ordinary 
mortal constitutes the soul. (6) In Rom. 83 God 
sends forth his son ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’ (év 
OmowwWpaTt capkòs Guaptias). Since the apostle in Rom. 
512 traces the sinfulness of mankind to its descent from 
Adam, such a statement would certainly be impossible, 
the virgin birth being held. (c) The most impor- 
tant passage, however, is found in Gal. 44. Not indeed 
because the expression runs ‘made of a woman’ 
(yevouevoy ék yuvaixés) and not ‘made of a virgin’ 
(yevóuevov k mapOévov); for after all a ‘virgin’ 
(rapOévos) is also a ‘woman' (yvy) and it could 
reasonably be urged that Paul was under no compelling 
necessity to lay emphasis on the idea of mapOévos. 
The force of the passage for the present discussion lies 
in what follows: ‘born under the law, that he might 
redeem them which were under the law.’ Here what is 
shown is that in order to become their redeemer it 
behoved Jesus to be completely like those he came to 
redeem. ‘Thus also the phrase ‘born of a woman’ 
denotes a birth differing in no essential particular from 
ordinary human births. 


(d) lt will perhaps be urged that, inasmuch as Paul attributes 
pre-existence to Jesus, the virgin birth has less interest for him, 
but that his silence in the matter does not prove that he was 
unacquainted withit. As against this it has to be pointed out that 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus is one that has not heen 
handed down to,him 3 on the contrary he is the first to formulate 
it—unJess indeed one were to regard the utterances of the Johan- 
nine Christ regarding his pre-existence as historical. Now the 
pre-existence of Jesus, so far as Paul is concerned, ts clearly an 
inference from his present exalted condition; the apostle 
therefore regards the pre-existent one also as a heavenly saz, 
not as a divine being (cp the present writer’s excursus on 1 Cor. 
1549 in HC). If, however, the doctrine of the virgin birth had 
heen handed down to him, he would hardly have framed a 
doctrine of the pre-existent state so hard to reconcile with such 
a tradition received from the original apostles. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews in 714 gives prominence 
to the fact that ‘our Lord sprang out of Judah, as to 

which tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 

9. Ep. to . . : : ; 

Heb. ana 8 priests.’ In this the sole object is 
ae E birth. '° make out the inferiority of the OT 

MER EB, priesthood as compared with the high- 
priesthood of Jesus. We have nothing to lead us to 
suppose that the author wishes any conclusion to be 
drawn with respect to the birth of Jesus; but for all 
who find themselves compelled to believe that Lk. rightly 
attributes a Levitical descent to Mary Heb. 7 14 testifies 
unquestionably and with emphasis against the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. 

The Fourth Evangelist regards Jesus as being the 

externally existing Logos, and one could 
ae Ste believe the doctrine of the virgin birth to 

OSE n T have been of less importance in his eyes 
ee a as predicating something far less exalted 
concerning Jesus. (a) At the same time, Jesus 


1 Should it prove to be the fact that Syr. sin. and D take the 
iss évoucdero as a correct supposition, and not, like the canonical 
texts, as a false one (GosprLs, § 22 £), this would only be 
evidence of a reaction against the alteration of the original view 
caused by the insertion of the ws évouigero; the ws €vopiceTo 
could never have been the insertion of any one who still held to 
the original view of the genealogy that Jesus was really the son 
of Joseph. 


On Mt. 
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in this gospel says a great deal not only about his 
previous existence with God but also about his entrance 
into this earthly life in virtue of his mission by his 
Father. In this connection it would assuredly have 
been of great importance to have been able to say, in 
support of his exalted dignity, that he had been born in 
an altogether exceptional way. Instead of this, what 
do we find? Thatin Jn. 145 Philip, in 6 42 the Jews, call 
him the son of Joseph, that in 145 741. 52 Nazareth is 
spoken of as his birthplace, whilst yet Bethlehem is said 
to be of necessity the birthplace of the Messiah; and Jesus 
says nothing to the contrary. It is acknowledged that 
in the Fourth Gospel the objeetions of the Jews against 
Jesus continually proceed upon misunderstandings (see 
JOHN, § 25c). But here the misunderstanding plainly 
lies not in any error as to the actual birthplace of Jesus 
or as to the manner of his birth, but only in the opinion 
that these facts exclude the Messiahship of Jesus. 

(46) No direct polemic, however, against the virgin 
birth of Jesus can be discovered in Jn. 113. 

True, it would in fact have been in full accord with the subtle 
manner of the Evangelist if he had taken occasion to declare of 
all the elect that they are born ‘not of blood nor of the will of 
man but of God’ precisely in order to hint that he did not find 
it applicable to Jem: alone, in whose case it had naturally and 
of necessity to be taken literally. As, however, he makes the 
declaration with regard to all the elect, who nevertheless are 
born as men, his purpose cannot have heen to exclude a human 
birth; rather must we take him to mean that they are born 
‘not so muchof. .. the will of man as, rather, of God' (Winer, 
§ 55 84); that is to say, it is not their human birth that matters 
so much as their provenience from God, in other words their 
election. But on this interpretation the saying loses all polemical 
force against the supposilion of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

(c) Nevertheless it is not impossible that the Fourth 
Gospel contains a tacit rejection of the doctrine in 
question. It would be quite in accordance with the spirit 
of its author if the doctrine appeared to him too slight 
and too external for the Logos—if only we may suppose 
that he knew it. In favour of the supposition is (i.) the 
fact that the doctrine is already in full currency in Justin's 
time (152 A.D.) although he gives some details differently 
from the canonical form (see e.g., below, §21 a, n.); and, 
further (ii.), the point registered under GOSPELS, § 151, 
end, even though it does not treat directly of the passage 
on the virgin birth. On the other hand the view put 
forth in NATtviTy, § 12, is also very attractive, that 
Jn. 74: f. ‘reveals the hidden path by which Bethlehem 
had found its way into the gospel tradition’ as the birth- 
place of Jesus. We shall do best perhaps if we combine 
both views by the supposition that an older, perhaps 
oral, form of this manner of reasoning gave occasion 
to the relative portions of Mt. and Lk. and laid the 
foundation for Jn. 741 f. 

What has been said in § 3 f renders it antecedently 
probable that from Mt. as well as from Lk. the theory 

11. Mt. and the virgin ees of Jesus was Suen 

virgin birth. absent. ‘The expression in Mt. 1355 Is 
not this the earpenter’s son ?' points in the 

same direction. Unless the phrase is to be understood 
in the first of the senses suggested under JOSEPH (ii., § 9) 
as being exactly equivalent to the parallel in Mk. 63 ‘Is 
not this the carpenter ?'’—and we may perhaps point to 
the continuation in Mt., ‘Is not this his mother called 
Mary?’ as favouring the view that his father is really 
intended —then the passage [which is here assumed to 
represent in the main rightly what was originally told 
of the questionings of those in Jesus’ ‘own country '] 
directly contradiets the theory of the virgin birth.! Nay, 
more, even chap. 2 itself admits of a complete under- 
standing without the presupposition of the virgin birth. 
The fact that Bethlehem is not mentioned at all till 2x 
is reached thus becomes significant. 118-25 thus appears 
not only to be later than chap. 2, but also to have been 

1 [In JosEpu ii., §9, an attempt is made to go behind the 
Aramaic phrase for ‘ Jesus the carpenter.’ The supposition that 
Jesus was a carpenter might have arisen out of a misapprehension 
of ‘ Jesus the Nazarene’ which really meant, neither ‘ Jesus the 


Nazarene’ nor, as some supposed, ‘Jesus the carpenter,’ but 
‘t Jesus the Galilzan’ (cp NAZARETH, § 3).] 
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somewhat heedlessly introduced, otherwise Bethlehem 
would have been mentioned at an earlier point. 

On Mt. 118-25 all that need here be said is that in it 
the theory is set forth from first to last with full delibera- 
tion. The only somewhat indeterminate expression in 
it is the word ‘ wife’ (yuvatka) in vv. 20 24, since it is still 
in question whether Joseph is to take (wapadaPety) Mary 
or not. For this expression does not refer to concubitus 
(see, rather, 125) but to the completion of the marriage. 
Yet after all the word ‘wife’ (yuv7) instead of ‘ be- 
trothed ' (é¿uvnorevuévy ; cp 118) is not more unprecise 
than dvp (119) for bridegroom ; both alike rest upon the 
fact that betrothal already constitutes an obligation 
binding in law, even before the marriage has been con- 
cluded in due form (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, 
1 149 f). 

We are now in a position to sum up and complete 
the results arrived at regarding the composition of 
Mt. 1 f: and Lk.1 f. (a) The narrative 


E of Mt. l :8-25 is not by the same hand as 
T if 11-17 (§ 7), and ia fact is later than the 
andiki genealogy, which could never have been 


drawn up after Joseph had ceased to be 
regarded as the real father of Jesus. Moreover, 21 J. 
would seem to have been written without being pre- 
ceded by 118-25 (§ 11). In chap. 2, further, according 
to the statement given in GOSPELS, § 151 (end), the 
story of the Magi does not seem to have been originally 
present. Further, the words ‘in those days’ (év rats 
nuépats é€xelvais) in 31 have absolutely no relation to 
anything contained in chaps. 12, the contents of which 
relate to a period thirty years earlier. Hillmann (/P7, 
1891, 259 f.) conjectures that originally immediately 
before these words there stood some note as to date similar 
to what we now have in Lk. 31 f., which was afterwards 
removed when Mt. 1 2 were prefixed. That the author of 
Lk. should have made use of Mt.— according to GOSPELS, 
§ 127, a very probable hypothesis—becomes all the 
easier to believe if at that time the first two chapters of 
our Mt. were still wanting, and entirely so; otherwise 
Lk. who so often coincides verbally with Mt. would 
not have diverged from him in 1 f. so completely as he 
does. 

(4) The statement of the virgin birth in Lk., as well 
as that in Mt., was introduced last of all—by the in- 
sertion of 134 f. (or only 1344) and of ‘as was supposed’ 
(ws évouigfero) into 323 (§ 6 f). Whether the in- 
sertion is due to borrowing, or to an oral source, 
need not be discussed. In Lk.2 the contents of Lk. 1 
are not presupposed, except in 2214: ‘which was so 
called by the angel before he was conceived in the 
womb,’ This baekward reference to 131 can easily 
have been inserted when the two chapters were being 
joined together. On this hypothesis we can imagine 
more readily—what in itself is in accordance with the 
nature of things—that the glorification of the Baptist by 
means of a narrative of his birth took place at a later 
date than the similar glorification of Jesus. ‘This would 
hold good also if with Vélter (see below, § 22) we were 
to assumie the kernel of the ‘ Benedictus '"—z.e., 16871-75 
76 f. 796—to be drawn from an ‘Apocalypse of 
Zacharias’ in which Zacharias sang the praises of his 
son John as forerunner of the day of Yahwé (not of the 
Messiah). Asin the case of Mt. with regard to chap. 2, 
so also in that of Lk. with regard to chap. 1 particularly, 
the question has to be asked (though it cannot be ex- 
haustively discussed here) whether certain portions 
may not have been later additions. ' 

An indication pointing in this direction may perhaps be seen 
in the fact that the marriage of Mary with Joseph, and the 
date of the conception of her first-born son are nowhere men- 
tioned. Both ought to come between 138and 139. With this 
supposition agrees also 221. In 127 which requires no textual 


change! Mary is still betrothed, in 25 she is wife ($ 5c; 
Nativity, § 16, middle). 





1 Harnack (Ztschr. NTliche Wissensch. 1901, p. 56) would 
delete ‘virgin’ (wap@évov) (and also ms wap%€vov ?) by the side 
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Finally, as in the case of Mt. so also in that of Lk. 
we must conjecture that the gospel once was without the 
first two chapters (15-252). Lk.’s proem (11-4) speaks 
in favour of this presumption (see NATIVITY, § 13) as 
also do the facts that the Baptist is in 32 introduced like 
a person who has never yet been mentioned, and that 
Jesus at Nazareth (4 16-30) appeals in his own vindication 
simply to his possessing the gift of the Holy Spirit; so 
also the further fact that the Baptist (718 f.) allows the 
question to be raised whether Jesus be the Messiah or 
not, without knowing anything of the complete informa- 
tion which, according to 1 41-45, his mother possessed. 
See, especially, Thomas (below, § 22), 364-400. 

As in the Third Gospel it is in 323 (§ 7), so in the 
First Gospel it is in 116 that the theory of the virgin 
birth had, well or ill, to be brought 


oa Sa into harmony with the presupposition of 
Mt fey the genealogies. (a) When the text of 


Syr. sin., ‘Joseph, to whom was espoused 
Mary the virgin, begat Jesus who is called the Chrisi,’ 
was first made known, great surprise at such a departure 


from the canonical text was expressed. 

Some thought that we had suddenly come into possession of 
a text which completely changed the entire situation. In this 
they were mistaken. No doubt, Syr. sin. contains the words 
‘Joseph . . . begat Jesus,’ but not without a parenthesis. 
Similarly, it reads in 121: ‘she shall bear zo ¢hee a son’ and in 
125 ‘and she bore Zo Aim a son,’—this too in place of the longer 
phrase ‘and knew her not till she had brought forth a son,’ so 
that the birth of the son connects itself directly with the words 
‘and took unto him his wife.’ Syr. sin., however, contains 
at the same time the canonical text of 118-20. Taken as a 
whole, accordingly, this recently discovered translation brings 
in no new era; of an older text it contains only traces, and these 
are overlaid by the canonical text. 

The error would, however, be equally great if with others we 
were to imagine that all we had to do in order to save the ecclesi- 
astical dogma was to dispose of these innovations in Syr. sin. 
either by holding them for heretical falsifications or by taking 
the ‘begat’ (é€yévyycev) in 1164 in a different sense from that in 
which it ts taken in 12-16a. Apart from the consideration that 
all such methods are illegitimate, Syr. sin. is not the only 
document with which we have to deal. Long ago it was known 
that there was a mass of variants; only, no attention was paid 
tothem. This is hardly to be wondered at when it is remem- 
bered that even Ti. in his editio critica mayor disposes of them 
all in two lines, partly with a mere ‘similiter.’ Long ago critical 
theology had insisted that the original text was this: ‘and 
Joseph begat Jesus’ (lwoo ôè éyévynoev rov "Inaovv).! 

(4) This original text was first actually discovered in 
the ‘Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila’ edited by 
Conybeare in Anecd. Oxon. Class. ser. 8, 1898, p. 76 
(fol. 937 of the Codex); cp pp. xix-xxii: Jacob begat 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus 
who is called Christ, and Joseph begat Jesus who is 
called Christ. (‘TaxwB éyévynoev rov "Iwond, Tov 
Gvdpa Maplas, éE hs é-yevv70n Inoots 6 Xeybuevos Xpiorós, 
kal 'Twond éyévynoev rov ‘Inoobdv Tòv Neyóuevov Xpioróv). 

This is expressly cited by Aquila the Jew as being the text of 
Mt.’s parol and as Timothy the Christian immediately after- 
wards declares that it does not escape his vigilance when the 
Jew seeks to conceal anything, we are bound to assume with 
Conybeare that the text as given above actually stood in the 
author’s gospel according to Mt. Conybeare goes farther and 
maintains this to have been the basis from which all existing 
readings started. The canonical text arose by omission of the 
second half, the other variants by omission of the first half and 
alteration of the second (see below, § 14). In the opinion of the 
present writer an altogether different construction ought to be 
put upon the facts. How can we suppose that an evangelist 
deliberately added the second half to the first? Why say twice 
over that Jesus had been begotten? Why twice over call him 
‘who is called Christ’ (ô Aeyoxevos Xpiorós)? Why say ‘and’ 
(kat) before ‘ Joseph,’ when what follows is something not ad- 
ditional but explicative? True, the Jew adds an explanation of 
this double statement of the same fact: dyciv éyévynoer èx THs 
Maptas—z.e., hy the word ‘begat’ the evangelist means ‘of Mary.’ 
By this, however, is explained not the addition of the second 
half to the first, but ae the zzsertion of the words ‘of whom 
was born, etc.’ (è Hs èyevvýðn ‘Ingots ó Aeyópevos Xprords),— 





of ‘betrothed’ (éurmoarevgévnv), in the mistaken presupposition 
that éuynorevucry onght to be read in 25 and here—consequently 
also in 127—means ‘ wife.’ 

1 Whether or not there were added the words ‘who is called 
Christ’ (rov Aeyóuevov Xptardv) or some such addition is com- 
paratively unimportant, and we therefore leave this difference 
out of account both here and in what follows. 
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as Conybeare also (p. xxi) has quite clearly perceived : ‘in order to 
make it clear that tt was out of Mary and not ont of any previous 
wife that Joseph begat Jesus.’ But was the idea of a previous 
wife really so very likely to suggest itself (cp § 21c)? And if it 
required to be set aside was such an elaboration necessary ? 

In a word, in the view of the present writer, the Mt. 
used by the author of the dialogue contained not one 
text of Mt. 1164 but two, of which one may have been 
supplemented out of a second copy. And, in fact, it 
is precisely the youngest text and the oldest which in 
this manner have found a place peaceably side by side 
in one and the same line. 

Let us now attempt to arrange the existing forms of 
the text in the order in which they may be supposed to 
have arisen out of one another in 
14. Gencaloxy logical sequence,! irrespective of the 

of text of ae 

Mt. 1363. question as to whether they belonged 

; to a form of Mt. or to a source of Mt. 
a. And Joseph begat Jesus ('Iwon@ è eyévvyoev Tov 
"Incotv). Dial., ut supr., 76, fol. 93 r. On the 
continuation (Tov Aeyóuevov Xptcrév), see col. 
2961, N. I. 
b. Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary (cp below, 
J), who of her begat Jesus. Vat. MS of Diatess.? 
c. And Joseph, fo whom was espoused Mary the virgin, 
begat Jesus. Syr. sin. This form would be 
still more ancient without the addition ‘the 
virgin,’ yet this is wanting only under da and f. 
d. (Jacob autem genuit Joseph) 
a. cui desponsata [without erat] Maria genuit 
Jesum. Old Lat. g. 
p. @ pynorevOcicoa maphévos Mapia éyév- 
ynocev Incodv. Five MSS of the Ferrar 
group, 346, 788, with 543, 826,3 828,3 
(Gregory)= 556, 624, 626% respectively 
(Scrivener), and Old Lat. a, g!, &. 
y. to whom was espoused the virgin Mary, 
who (fem.) begat Jesus. Syr. cur. 
6. cui desponsata [without erat] virgo Maria, 
Marta autem genuit Jesum. Old Lat. c. 
e. cul desponsata erat virgo Maria, virgo 
autem Maria genuit Jesum. Old Lat. 4. 
In da 8 by the participial construction 
with uvnorevietoa, in d y by the relative 
pronoun, in g 6 e by the repetition of her 
name, Mary is made the subject of éyév- 
vņoev or genuit. As these verbs may 
indeed be used in speaking of a woman, 
but strictly speaking are applicable to a 
man, two corrections arose. 
e. (Jacob autem genuit Joseph) 
cul desponsata virgo Maria peperit (Christum) 
Jesum. Old Lat. d. 
ye a. (Taxa dé tov Iwond) 
@ uvyorevheisa Mapla, éE Hs Eyervndy 
Ingots: T Dral. ui ser, 76, iol. 93 v: 
(Modified from da, hence pryorevOeica 
for éuvynotevdn). 
B. (Iako 6é éyévuncev tov Twond) 
Tov pvnorevodpevoy Mapiau eE As 
évevvnbn 6 Xporòs (ò vids rot Geov). 
Dial <ul supr., 88, fol 113 7. 
y. (laxwB dé éyérvnoev rov 'Iwong) 
rov võpa Maplas, é€& Hs évyevvnOn 
"Ingots. Dral., ut supr., 76, fol. 93 7, 
and canonical Mt. 
Conybeare holds f a and 8 to be ‘a mere bit of 


1 Cp GospELs, § 22a; van Manen, 74.7, 1895, pp. 258-263. 
2 According to Hogg (cited in col. 1779, n. 4), this ts the only 
ossible translation of the Arabic text (as ‘who! is masculine), 
ut since Syriac, from which language this Arabic version was 
made, does not distinguish gender in the relative pronoun, the 
meaning may also be : of whom (fem.) was born Jesus (unvocal- 
ised WLD=‘ hegat' or ‘ was born’), This would be the canonical 
form. Even in this case, however, it would be remarkable that 
the Arabic translator [or scribe?] should not have shrunk from writ- 
ing a word which diverged from the accepted meaning so markedly. 
See Lake, J. Theol. Stud. 1 (1899 f.) 119 ; Cod. 788 according 

to a private communication. Codd. r3 and 69 are deficient here. 
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botching due to a reviser of the dialogue’ in the period 
previous to the definitive fixation of the text, in order 
to avoid the ‘husband’ (&vdpa), which he found offensive, 
We must explain the word in the same way as the 
‘husband’ (av7p) of 119 in § 11. 
Epiphanius (Hær. 3014) tells us that Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates cndeavoured to prove from the genealogy 
15. Ebionitic in Mt.’s gospel that Christ was of the 
: seed of Joseph and Mary (ék omépuaros 
alteration of 37 sho kai Mapias el o Noori 
Mt. 1:6? wong kai Mapias elvat rov XpioT v). 
i According to Eusebius (HÆ 617) the 
Ebionite Symmachus in his writings seems to rest upon 
Mt. ’s gospel his heresy that Christ came of Joseph and 
Mary (rov Xpiordv ét "Iwonp xai Mapias yeyovévat). 
Eusebius uses the expression ‘seems’ (doxet) manifestly 
because he had not himself seen the writings in question ; 
he mentions Origen as stating that he had received them 
for a certain Juliana. All these indications serve to 
confirm the conclusion we have reached, that Mt. 116d 
originally described Joseph as the actual father of Jesus. 


At the same lime it 1s open to anyone to attempt to draw 
from these very indications an argument against the originality 
of this reading. Those who maintain the view in question are 
Ebionites. What if it was they who first introduced the reading 
into the text of Mt. by falsification? It is possible to think in 
this manner as long as we refrain from considering seriously 
who the Ebionites were. The Church fathers describe them as 
a ‘sect,’ and with the word ‘sect’ we traditionally associate the 
idea of that which is erroneous and objectionable. Just as we 
have already long ago learned, however, to recognise as regards 
the Montanists that they merely adhered to the original arrange- 
ments of the Christian Church, and in particular to that in virtue 
of which every member had the right to speak who could claim 
to be moved by the Spirit, and that they were unable to acquiesce 
in the innovation which reserved this right exclusively to certain 
Church officials, so also we shall have to recognise with regard 
to the Ebionites that they merely represent the continuation of 
one of the earliest tendencies of Christianity. Before the end 
of the second century no one ever heard of the Ebionites as a 
sect, for the simple reason that they still represented a party 
or tendency within the Church itself. Even Justin (Dial. 48, 
end) says: There are of our number some who admit that he 
is Christ but declare that he was a man born of men (eigi Teves 
Grd TOU HueTépov yévovs OmodoyodvTes avToy Xpicrov elva, 
avOpwrov è ef avOpwrwv yevouevoy amopavonevac). What 
occasion, we may ask, moreover, could have led in the second 
century to the rise of new opinions such as theirs, if the Church 
had never taught anything else than the Godhead of Jesus, and 
that, too, in the most thorough-going manner ? 


As soon as we have satisfied ourselves, however, how 
gradually and step by step the Church arrived at the 
doctrine of the Godhead of Jesus, and in particular how 
neither Jesus, nor his mother, nor Mark, nor the author 
of Mt. 3-28 or of Lk. 3-24, nor yet the authors of Lk. 2 
or of 15-3336-80 or of Mt. 1]1-17 or of chap. 2 were 
acquainted with the virgin birth, it were indeed too 
absurd an anachronism to attribute to falsification by a 
sect the fact that in Mt. 116 Joseph figures as the father 
of Jesus; or shall we say that the Ebionites with their 
falsifications are responsible also for the ‘parents’ 
(yovets) of Lk. 2 27 41 43 or for 23348 and for Mk. 321 33 
Mt. 1248, etc., as we now find them in our canonical 
text ? 

Rather must it be our task to explain how it was 
that the old view preserved by the Ebionites came to 
be given up and the doctrine of the 
virgin birth put in its place. See, as 
to this NATIVITY; 98 12,14 (i, 17; 
20. Paul being unacquainted with the 
doctrine, scholars long reckoned it to be Jewish- 
Christian. ‘That, however, was a mistake. 

However freely the OT may speak of sons of God in the 
figurative sense (cp Son, FATHER), the loftiness of the OT con- 
ception of God precludes the supposition of physical sonship. 
In point of fact, in the NT it is not God who is represented as 
the father of Jesus, but the Holy Ghost. This representation, 
however, is merely an expedient, for we have no analogous 
instance in which the Holy P is said to beget a man in a 
supernatural way.! And, in fact, the proposed expedient is not 
Jewish Christian, for in Hebrew the H is generally feminine, 


on which account he appears in the Gospel of the Hebrews as 
the mother of Jesus (GosPELs, § 155). or would Is. 714 have 


16. Origin of 
theory of 
virgin birth. 





1 Not even in Job 334. 


; Cp the exhaustive survey of Briggs 
in JBL, 1900, pp. 132-145. 
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been sufficient to account for the origin of such a doctrine 
unless the doctrine had commended itself on its own merits. 
The passage was adduced only as an afterthought, in con- 
firmation. Moreover, it is fitted to serve the purpose at all 
only in the LXX, and the rendering ‘ virgin’ (rap@évos) must 
be rejected all the more because pregnancy before marriage 
is punishable with death according to Dt. 2220 f. 23 fa, a law 
which certainly is not later than Isaiah’s time (cp, further, 
IMMANUEL). ‘Thus the origin of the idea of a virgin birth 
is to be sought in Gentile-Christian circles. For numerous 
analogies see Usener, Kel.-gesch, Unters. ì (1889) 70-75 ; Seydel, 
Evang. von Jesu, 1882, pp. 110-133; J. M. Robertson, Christz- 
anity and Mythology, 1900, pp. 317-319, and passin (the last- 
named author rejects the historicity of Jesus altogether). 


Whilst, however, it was to be expected that the 
Church’s worship would naturally lead onwards on an 
ascending line from the general idea that as Messiah 
Jesus must have been the son of David to the gene- 
alogies, and from the general idea that he was in an 
ethical sense the son of God, and belief in his having 
been filled with the Holy Spirit at his baptism to the 
idea of the supernatural birth, next to that of his pre- 
existence, and lastly to his identification with the Logos, 
we have seen that pre-existence (from Paul onwards) 
and possibly identity with the Logos (§ 10) were attri- 
buted to him earlier than a supernatural birth. 
Both together are first met with in Justin (see below, 
§ 17.2) and Ignatius (ad Magn. 61 82; ad Eph.{2; ad 
Smyr.11, etce.); the NT writers have, all of them, 
still the correct consciousness that the two theories are 
incompatible. He who has already lived the life of a 
divine being in heaven does not need to be ushered 
into the world in any such manner. To State the point 
more precisely: the theory of the virgin birth and the 
theory of the pre-existence must be regarded as attempts 
on parallel lines; the virgin birth, however, does not 
raise Jesus so high in the sphere of the divine as the 
pre-existence does. As, nevertheless, the theory of the 
virgin birth came into being at a later date, it must 
have arisen within circles to which the idea of the 
pre-existence was unknown, or to which (for it could 
not always remain unknown) it was not acceptable, 
that is to say in circles which were not affected with 
Paulinism. Here once more, as formerly in the case 
of the Council of Jerusalem (COUNCIL,-§ 12), we arrive 
at a point where we can clearly perceive the number of 
tendencies in early -Christianity. to have been greater 
than the Tiibingen school once believed. Amongst 
Gentile influences, those of Buddhism must also be 
taken into account as possible (GOSPELS, § 124 d). 

The Church assigns the highest value to the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. (a) Why it did so may be best 

seen, perhaps, in Justin. He declares, 
Arar for example (Apol. 154 or Dial. 70), 
ee birth that the myths regarding the multitude 
i * of sons of gods, and especially the myth 
regarding the virgin’s son Perseus, had been invented 
by the demons in order to rob the manifestation of 
Jesus the true Son of God of its importance. In Afol. 
l2r he insists that with their doctrine of the virgin birth 
of Jesus, of his passion, and of his ascension, the 
Christians were affirming nothing new as compared 
with what was alleged of so-called sons of Zeus, just 
as in Afol. 122 he says that if the Christians ealled Jesus 
the Logos, here, too, was another point which they had 
in common with the Gentiles who also called Hermes 
the word of Zeus. Such arguments may have impressed 
many people who heard them at that time; but they 
also show to what a level Jesus can be (not raised but) 
lowered by the doctrine of his virgin birth. 

(4) A value for the doctrine was sought in quite 
another direction when it was connected with the sin- 
lessness of Jesus. In a general way it is possible that, 
even at an early date, satisfaction may have been found 
in some such contemplation as that adduced from Philo 
clsewhere (GOSPELS, § 21, ii.!), In this connection there 
was present also the notion, found also in Rev. 144, 


1 Reference may perhaps also be made to the passage in the 
Neuentdeckte Fragmente, ed, Wendland, p. 68, quoted (Acad. 
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that sexual intercourse is in itself sinful. But it was 
not until the doctrine of original sin had been fully 
developed that the theory of the virgin birth became 
important with regard to Jesus. It was not enough, 
however, that a human father should have no part 
in his generation; for sin could also be transmitted 
through his mother. The only logical consequence 
of this line of thought is that which appears in the 
dogma promulgated by Pope Pius IX. on 8th Dec. 
1854 to the effect that Mary herself was conceived 
immaculately by her mother—not, of course, in the 
sense that she had no human father, but in the sense 
that original sin did not pass over to her, or rather, 
to be more precise, in the sense that the Holy Ghost 
at the moment after conception forthwith cleansed 
the resultant embryo from its original sin. Neverthe- 
less, in the Roman doctrine, the body of Mary did 
bear the stain of original sin, however short the period. 
Cp Hase, Fotae, ii. 3 B, , 331-341. 
The other points in the narrative of the birth of 
Jesus, in so far as they relate to Mary, must now be 
18. Other 25 considered. (2) If we may 
: ; venture upon any affirmation at all as 
Pe the to the place of the birth,! it must be 
IWUA-ASLOFY. that it was at Nazareth (NATIVITY, 
§11 /.; GALILEE i., § 5), which, according to Lk. 239, 
was for the parents of Jesus ‘their own city’ (méNs 
éaur@v). In Lk.'s narrative they are brought to 
Bethlehem only by means of the narrative about the 
census of Quirinius (21-5), which in every point is 
untenable (see QUIRINIUS; CHRONOLOGY, § 59 f; 
NATIVITY, § 10; GOSPELS, § 22, col. 1780, n. 2). 
(2) As to the day, see NATIVITY, § 10, end. (c) If 
Bethlehem was not the birthplace, essential motives 
in the stories of the wise men and the flight into 
Egypt (Mt. 21-15 19-23) fall away. Even apart from 
their connection with Bethlehem, however, their his- 
toricity is open to the gravest doubts (NATIVITY, 
$ 18 7.; GOSPELS, $$ 22; and 151, end). - The pas- 
sage (Hos. 11:) cited in Mt. 215 has reference to 
the exodus of Israel (LXX rightly, rà réxva avroð, 
not roy viðv pov) from Egypt under the leadership 
of Moses. (d) The presentation of the new-born 
son in the temple (Lk. 222-24) is nowhere enjoined 
in OT (GOSPELS, § 124 d). This affects what we read 
regarding Simeon and Anna (Lk. 225-38). (e) So 
much having already been shown to be untenable it will 
perhaps be the more readily conceded that the story of 
the shepherds (Lk. 28-20), though one of great poetic 
beauty, cannot be regarded as historical. (/) 
Mary's journey to Elizabeth, her salutation by the 
latter, and the leaping of the unborn babe in his 
mother’s womb (1 39-45 56) belong to the same category, 
and are, moreover, irreconcilable with Mk. 320 f. (see 
§ 4). (g) The Magnificat (Lk. 146-55) has absolutely 
no relation to the situation of Mary; but even as regards 
Elizabeth, to whom in accordanee with the ‘ noteworthy 
rejected reading’ of WH it has recently been again 
assigned by Volter, Harnack (see below, § 22), and 
Conrady (see § 21, begin.), it can at best be said 
to be somewhat more appropriate so far as 148 is con- 
cerned, though on the other hand 151-55 are quite as 
unsuitable to her case as to that of Mary. Hillmann 
(whose contribution to our present question is of primary 
importance throughout) has rightly perceived here also 
(JPT, 1891, pp. 197-206) that the song fits best the 
case of a Jewish mother whose son has returned from 
successful war for his country. Yet Hilgenfeld’s sug- 
gestion (Z WT, 1901, pp. 205-215) also deserves to 
be considered,—that ‘Judith’ (619 832 93 156, etc.) is 
the model (of Hannah's song [1 S. 21-10], the Magnificat 
in reality has but few echoes), and that the warlike deeds 


June 29, 1895, p. 547) by Conybeare, who finds it very signi- 
cant. 


1 [For a consideration of the question of the birthplace of 
Jesus from another point of view, see NAZARETH.—ED. ] 
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in the poem ought thus to be attributed to the singer 
herself in so far as she personifies the Jewish people. 
In close association with the birth-narrative we have 
(a) that of the finding of the boy Jesus in the temple. 
19: O teor Although containing nothing inherently 
impossible, the story very readily suggests 
the conjecture that it too may owe its 
origin to pious legend. The astonish- 
ment manifested at the appearance of Jesus in the 
synagogue of his native town (Mk. 62 f. =Mt. 13 54-57 
= Lk. 422) would be very remarkable if the incident of 
his twelfth year had been known. (6) It is 
thoroughly credible on the other hand that Mary, after 
the birth of her first-born son (LLk.27), became the 
mother of other sons and daughters (CLOPAS, §§ 3- 
gy (c) The only other absolutely authentic scene 
in Mary's life is that recorded in Mk. 320 f. 31-35, with 
regard to whieh see above (§ 3 f.) (d) If, as we 
see from this, she failed to recognise Jesus as the 
Messiah when in the heyday of his aetivity, it still 
remains a possibility that she did so soon after his 
death, as we are expressly informed (1 Cor. 157) her 
son James did. Much less confidenee is to be placed 
in the statement of Aets 114 that before the first feast 
of Pentecost Mary was already present in Jerusalem. 
Acts is entirely dominated by the idea that the primitive 
Church consolidated itself in Jerusalem immediately 
after the death of Jesus. This hangs together with the 
representation of lk. that the apostles remained in 
Jerusalem after the death of Jesus and there beheld 
their risen Lord. In reality, however, the first appear- 
anees were in Galilee (GOSPELS, § 138a). This being 
so, there is little likelihood that the disciples and ad- 
herents of Jesus would forthwith have left house and 
home and betaken themselves to the capital where the 
danger of persecution was so great. (e) What is 
related in Jn. 1925-27 about Mary at the cross being 
committed to the care of John the son of Zebedee is 
utterly irreconcilable with the synoptic parallels set 
forth under CLopaAs (§ 2), as also with the fact that 
Mk. (1534) and Mt. (2746) know only one saying of 
Jesus spoken from the cross. In Rev.121 f.5 f. in 
aceordance with OT ways of thinking, the Chureh figures 
as mother of the Messiah. The narrative in Jn. is 
thus an expression, as beautiful as it is transparent, of 
the thought that the departing Messiah committed to 
the beloved disciple the care of his Church. It is of 
course true that no similar allegorical meaning can be 
given to the presence of the other women at the foot of 
the cross (CLOPAS, § 2, end). If it is deemed necessary 
on this aeeount to set aside the possibility of allegory 
in the case of the mother of Jesus, we shall have to 
assume that the intention of the author was to exhibit 
in a beautiful light the concern of Jesus for his earthly 
mother. Such concern, however, was unnecessary ; for 
Mary had other surviving sons (Acts 114)—among 
them James, the future head of the Chureh in Jerusa- 
lem. (f) The miraele of the wine at Cana is 
shown at once to be unhistorical by the express state- 
ment that Jesus definitely refused to work ‘signs’ (anpeta) 
such as this is expressly called in Jn. 211 (GOSPELS, 
§ 140 a). On the symbolical meaning of the narrative, 
and the part taken in it by the mother of Jesus, see 
GOSPELS, § 54a; JOIIN, § 35€. 


(g) Along with this narrative must also be given up the notice 
in Jn. 212 that Jesus removed along with his mother, his brethren, 
and his disciples, from Cana to Capernaum. (4) There re- 
mains, lastly, the indirect mention of the mother of Jesus by 
the woman whose words are given in Lk. 1127. The answer of 
Jesus in 11 28 is a counterpart to that which he gave when his 
mother held him to be beside himself (Mk. 3 34 /- and parallels). 

If any attempt is to be made to sum np in a few 
words the character of Mary, it is 

20 awe obvious in the first place that we must 
or Pary: set aside from the outset any traits, 
however beautiful, which are discovered only in passages 
ascertained to be legendary. Even within NT times 
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legend was busily occupied in glorifying the mother of 
Jesus. By way of compensation, however, we are, on 
the other hand, absolved from any obligation to decide 
on the question whether the words of Jesus in Jn. 24, 
‘Woman, what have I to do with thee’ ? in any way go 
beyond the limits of filial piety. We are on firm 
ground only as regards what we read in Mk. 320 f. 31-35, 
from which passage we learn at least this: that, at 
a time when many had already come to recognise the 
greatness of her son’s mission, Mary, at all events, had 
still failed to understand it; and we hardly need his 
own blunt word ‘Who is my mother?’ in order to feel 
how deeply this must have grieved him, Indeed, it is 
impossible, however much we may desire it, to think 
otherwise than that, if he had the feeling of homeless- 
ness, the responsibiltty for this must in a great measure 
Jie with her. 

This once said, it by no means follows that none of 
Jesus’ utterances had any attraction at all for his mother. 
It still remains conceivable that what repelled her and 
suggested to her the suspicion of mental disorder was not 
so much the substance of his teaching as his appearance 
in public, his sdé/e of teacher, his air of authority and 
the risk of persecution involved in this, or else the un- 
settled life, the association with questionable people, 
the carelessness with regard to daily bread. It is never- 
theless possible, however, that Mary resolutely closed her 
mind also against all that was new in his teaching. Yet, 
even on this last assumption, we are not precluded from 
supposing that, although confined within the ancient 
forms, her piety was nevertheless deep and genuine, and 
exercised an effective influence upon her child. ln pro- 
portion as this simple woman, sprung from the people, 
above all in Galilee, may be supposed to have been 
untouched by any of the evil aspects of the Pharisaism of 
the day, it becomes the easier to believe that her religion, 
With all its intense conservatism, may have been genuine 
and pare. From some source or other we must believe 
Jesus to have derived alike that holy severity and that 
triumphant joyousness of a deep faith in God which, in 
the end, made him great ; and however large the share 
of this which we must attribute to his own spiritual 
personality we still find it necessary to seek for it some 
source within his immediate surroundings. 

Of the extra-canonical accounts of Mary (a) the most 
important would be the Prodevangelium Jacobi (APO- 

21. Later ee § se - pee § 6) if 

E TE onrady (Que e der kanonischen Aind- 
keidisgeschichie, 1900; cp S¢t.Ar., 1889, 
728-784} were right in his assertion that it was written 
in Hebrew in Hadrian's time and that it constitutes the 
sole source of Mt. 1 f. and Lk. 17. This, however, is a 
view which cannot be maintained. According to Har- 
nack (ACL ii. [ = Chronologie] 1 598-603) it dates from the 
end of the second, or even from the beginning of the 
third, century. 1 

In the Protevangeliun: it is related how Anna, the wife of 
Joachim, after long harrenness received the promise of a child. 
From her third to her twelfth year her child (Mary) is reared in 
the temple, and then she is handed over to the protection 
of an aged widower and father of several sons, Joseph, after a 
white dove has flown out of his staff and thereby indicated 
him out of many others as the proper guardian. During an 
absence of Joseph from home an angel announces to her in 
the words of Lk. 135 the birth of Jesus. On his return 
Joseph finds her pregnant, and is minded to put her away 
secretly from his house, but is enlightened by an angel in 
the words of Mt. 120. Brought before the high-priestly council, 


1 The coincidences with Justin pointed out by Zahn (Gesch. 
d. NTlichen Kanons, 1485 499 502 504 5393 cp 2774-780) are 
easily accounted for, some of them hy the existence of oral 
tradition, others by the priority of Justin. The cave mentioned 
by Justin, in agreement with the /’rotevangelium, but incon- 
sistently with Lk. 2716, is even (in Dial. 78), inconsistently 
with what is said in the Pretevangelium (below, § 21 a), selected 
only after it has been found that no other lodging is obtainable 
in Bethlehem. Still less weight ought to be given to Zahn’s 
assertion that on account ofits priority to the Thoma evangelium 
the Protevangeliuni must be assigned to the beginning of the 
second century. See Harnack, 593-595. 
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both purge themselves of the charge of immoral intercourse by 
drinking, unharmed, of the water of jealousy (Nn. 511-31) On 
account of the census decreed by Augustus they set out for 
Bethlehem. On the way Mary brings forth Jesus in a cave 
which is lighted by a miraculous light. A woman who arrives, 
Salome by name, satisfies herself by tactual examination that 
Mary is still a virgin. The hand of Salome is burned, but is 
healed when it touches the child. And so forth. That Mary 
brought forth Jesus xtero clauso is stated also in the latest 
interpolation in the Ascensio /sate@ (119), which Harnack (573- 
579) assigns toa period before the middle of the third century 
(Charles, however, Asc. Zsa. xxii., xlv., thinks that the whole 
of the ‘very important passage 112-22’ is derived ‘from the 
archetype G,’ which he regards as ‘belonging to the close 
of the first century '). 

(4) Other writings relating to Mary are the Evang. Pseudo- 
Matthat (=de ortu beate Marie et infantia salvatoris), and 
the Avanugelium de nativitate Aarie, both in the main further 
decorations of what is contained in Proter. Jac. The gnostics 
possessed a yévva Maptas, Great Questions of Mary, and Little 
Questions of Mary, on which see Epiphan. //e7.26812. Re- 
garding an Evang. Marie (~apocryphum Johannis) found in a 
Coptic translation, Carl Schmidt (SBA H7, 1896, 839-847) reports 
that it is the same gnostic writing as was used—but in a very 
unsatisfactory manner-—hy Irenæus (127-29 [=29-31]). The 
latest stratum of the Ignatian literature ee cent.) contains a 
Latin letter of Ignatius to Mary in a few lines as also an equally 
brief answer by Mary. The most important writing still remain- 
ing to he mentioned is ‘lwavvov roù BeodAdyou Adyos eis THY 
Kouunoy THS GeoroKov and two different Latin adaptations of it 
under the title Transitus Marie. The apostles, in the second 
year after the death of Jesus, are miraculously brought, some of 
them on clouds, from the distant lands where they are carrying 
on their missions, to the deathbed of Mary. She is buried in 
Gethsemane. ‘lhree days later her body is no longer to be 
found, only a sweet odour. In some recensions her assumption, 
here hinted at, is directly stated. Moreover, she receives from 
Christ immediately before her death the assurance ‘ whosoever 
invokes thy name shall not be put to shame.’! Other traditions 
(in Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-Gesch.113) specify the eleventh, 
fifteenth, twenty-second, or twenty-fourth year instead of the 
second after Jesus’ death. According to Ephesian tradition 
(Lipsius, 448) Mary followed the apostle John to Ephesus. 
According to the Acts of Prochorus (first half of 5th cent.), on 
the other hand, when the other apostles dispersed on their 
various missions John remained at Jerusalem with Mary until 
her death (Lipsius, 3664 4067). 

(c) In the church fathers the most important stages are as 
follows. None of Justin’s predecessors makes mention of Mary 
at all, and even by Justin (see above, § 17 æ) she is mentioned, 
not on account of herself, but simply in connection with the birth 
of Jesus. So also with Ignatius (see above, § 16) and Irenæus, 
with special reference to the Doceta. At the same time, how- 
ever, Irenzus (iii. 32 1 [=224], end) ascribes to her ohedience, a 
redeeming power from the effects of the disobedience of Eve; so 
also Tertullian (de carne Christi, 17): ‘ quod illa credendo’ (1.¢., 
by believing the word of the serpent) ‘deliquit, hac credendo 
delevit.’ Irenæus means the same thing when he says (v. 191): 
‘si ea (Eva) inobediret deo, sed et hac suasa est obedire deo, 
ut virginis Evz virgo Maria fieret advocata '; the last word, 
therefore, is not intended to designate her as intercessor. For 
the rest, the whole of this antithesis between Eve and Mary, 
which is found also in Justin (iad. 100), is certainly intended 
to be taken rhetorically rather than in all dogmatic seriousness. 
Tertullian (de carne Christi, 20) declares against the birth utero 
clauso, stating his physiological reasons with vigour. On the 
other hand, Clem.Alex. (S¢vosz. vii. 1693 end, p. 889 end; 
Potter) attaches value to the fact that, as we are informed by 
some, Mary was found still a virgin after she had been delivered. 
Origen 2 declares the ‘ brethren of Jesus’ to have been sons of 
a by a former marriage. Whilst Chrysostom allows the 

uman features of Mary to come into view, Augustine declares 
her to have been free from actual sin and employs the false read- 
ing of Vg. in Gen. 315 ‘ipsa [for ipse] conteret caput tuum’ to 
prove her the devil's conqueror. With the introduction of the 
designation ĝeoróxos for Mary, as against Nestorius who wished 
to designate her as Xpearoroxos only, may be said to begin an 
endless Mariology which need not be pursued further here. See 
Benrath (below, § 22). 

(d) According to the Talmud3 and according to Celsus 4 Jesus 
was the child of the adulterous intercourse of Mary with a 
soldier Stada or Pandera (Ilav@np, Wav@jpas). Such was the 
answer of the opponents of Christianity to the Church doctrine 
which denied the fatherhood of Joseph. Further, according to 


1 On the various recensions cp Bonnet, ZIV 7, 1880, pp. 222- 
247; the texts in Tischendorfs Afocalypses apocryphe, 1866 ; 
and Wright, Contributions to the apocryphal literature of the 
V7, 1865. Other texts: Tischendorf, Evangelia apocrypha'), 
1876; Conybeare, Am. Journ. of Theol., 1897, Ppp. 424-442. 

Conim. in Matth. 1017, on Mi. 13 55, ed. de la Rue, 3462A, 
and still more definitely in his seventh Hom. in Lc., de la Rue, 
3940a,C, which, however, we possess only in the redaction of 

erome. 

3 Best account in Laible, Jesus Christus im Talmud, 1891= 
Schriften des Institutum Judaicum in Berlin, no. 10, pp- 9-39, 
with appendix ; cp also Zahn, Forschungen, 6 (1900) 266-269. 

4 Orig. c. Cels. 1324 69, ed. de la Rue, 1 349-352 and 384. 
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the Talmud, Mary was a braider of women’s hair (wtgaddela 
neshayya), which was not held a very reputable calling. Cp 
§ 26, and MAGDALA. 
For literature see Nativity, §21.; NAZARETH. Also Thomas, 
Our Records on the Nativity, 1900; Völter, ‘ Die Apokalypse 
des Zacharias im Evang. des Lc.’ in 747, 
22. Literature. 1896, pp. 244-269; Kattenbusch, Vas apos- 
tolische Symbol, 2(1900) 562-625 ; Harnack, 
‘Das Magnificat der Elisabeth nebst Bemerkungen zu Le. 1/0’ 
in SBA IV, 1900, pp. 538-556, and ‘Zu Le.134f’ in Zéschr. 
J. NTliche Wissensch., 1901, pp. 53°57; Hilgenfeld, ‘Geburts- 
u. Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu, Lk.1 5-252’ in ZIV, 1901, pp. 
177-235, also 313-317 466-468; Zahn, Forschungen, © 225-364 
(‘ Brüder u. Vettern Jesu,’); Barrows, ‘ Mythical and legendary 
elements in the NT’ in New World, 1899, pp. 272-299, especially 
pp. 290-293; Bardenhewer, Der Name Maria= Bibl. Studien, 
ed. Bardenhewer and others, 1(1895) 1; Benrath, ‘Zur Gesch. 
d. Marienverehrung’ in SZ. Ar., 1886, pp. 7-94, 197-267. 
2. Mary, the mother of James (the Less) and of 
Joses appears among the women at the cross in Mt. 
2756 Mk. 1540 and, under the shorter 
23. oles of designation, ‘Mary of Joses,’ in Mk. 
` 1547, or, ‘the other Mary (with Mary 
Magdalene) Mt. 2761, as observing the burial place of 
Jesus ; as ‘ Mary of James’ in Mk. 161 Lk. 2410 or ‘the 
other Mary,’ in Mt. 281, she beholds the empty grave. 
In Syr. Sin. she is always called ‘daughter of James’ 
(Mk.1540: James the Less); in Mt. and Mk. besides, 
‘Mother of Joseph.’ As to the historical character of 
the events of the resurrection day see GOSPELS, § 138 
e, f. As has been shown under CLOPAS, this Mary's 
sons were neither ‘brethren of Jesus’ nor apostles, and 
she herself is known only as mother of her sons, unless, 
indeed, she be identical with 
3. Mary of Clopas.—This Mary who appears in Jn. 
1925 at the foot of the cross is not to be identified with 
24. Mary of the sister of the mother of Jesus men- 
Clo af tioned immediately before in that passage, 
pas. nor with the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, mentioned in the like situation in Mt. 2756, who, 
according to Mk. 1540, is Salome (CLopas, § 2). All 
the more certainly, therefore, does she appear to be 
identical with the only remaining one of the women at 
the cross—Mary the mother of James (the Less) and 
Joses (see above, § 23). This identification, however, 
can be carried out only if we may regard Clopas asa 
person otherwise unknown. In that case, Jn. would 
be recording the name-—-not given by the synoptists— 
of the father or grandfather of James (the Less) and 
Joses (according as we take Mary to be the wife or, 
what accords better with linguistic use, as the daughter 
of Clopas). Itis much more likely, however, that Clopas 
is the brother of Joseph and thus the uncle of Jesus 
(cp CLopaAs, §3 f); in which case Mary also, whether 
she was the wife or the daughter of Clopas, was a near 
relation of Jesus. As the synoptists, however, do not 
speak of the mother of James and Joses as being a kins- 
woman of Jesus, it must be doubted whether Jn. was 
correct if he sought to identify the two (Mary of Clopas 
and the mother of James and Joses). Perhaps he was 
following another tradition here also, as well as when 
he named the mother of Jesus and her sister (CLOPAS, 
§§ 2-5) as witnesses of the crucifixion. If so, Mary ot 
Clopas is known to us only from Jn. 192s. 
4. Mary, sister of Martha, appears in Lk. 1038-42 
as the eager listener at the feet of Jesus, in Jn. 11 as the 
: ister g ; isi 
25. Sister of S! of Lazarus. As the raising of 
Lazarus cannot be regarded as history 
Martha. 
(JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, §§ 204, 
35 4, 37a; cp Lazarus) what is stated regarding Mary 
in that narrative must also be set aside. ‘The statement 
that Bethany was her home is also contrary to the repre- 
sentation of Lk., who assumes (952 1322 1711) that this 
is to be sought in Samaria. As, however, Lk.’s account 
of the Samaritan journey is untrustworthy throughout 
(GOSPELS, § 133 4), one might be inclined in this point 
to give the preference to Jn. In this evangelist, how- 
ever, the naming of Bethany rests upon the fact that he 
identified (121-8) Mary with the woman who, according 
to Mk. 143-9 Mt. 266-13, anoints Jesus in Bethany. He 
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does not name the house of Simon the leper; but he 
clearly shows that he has in mind the same scene as 
Mk. and Mt. when he designates Lazarus, not as the 
master of the house, but only as one of the guests. 
Nevertheless, it might still be conceivable that Jn. had 
correctly supplemented Mk. and Mt., were we not pre- 
cluded from this supposition by the fact that he combines 
their narrative also with that of the sinful woman of Lk. 
736-50, in so far as he represents her as anointing not 
Jesus’ head but feet and wiping them with the hair of 
her head.! Furthermore, Jn. says very infelicitously that 
Mary wiped the ointment from Jesus’ feet, whereas the 
only fitting version is that of Lk. 738, which says that she 
anointed the feet of Jesus after having wiped from them 
her tears. Even if it be assumed, therefore, that the same 
event underlies the narrative of Lk. as underlies those of 
Mk. and Mt.—and the point does not require to be dis- 
cussed here ; see GOSPELS, § ro—the two forms of the 
narrative, as they now run, differ fundamentally as to 
time, place, purpose, and details of the anointing. If, 
then, we are compelled to recognise that the narrative of 
Ju. is composed of portions that cannot be united, it be- 
comes impossible for us to be certain on the one point 
that the woman who anointed was Mary, and thus that 
her home was Bethany. Possibly, even before the 
evangelist’s time, some one may have formed the con- 
jecture that the unnamed woman in Bethany, who 
wrought so significant a work upon Jesus, and received 
from him such high commendation, may have been no 
other than this most prominent of his female disciples ; 
but this does not establish the fact (cp JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, § 35ag). Legend has it that in consequence 
of the persecution mentioned in Acts81 Mary (with 
Martha and Lazarus) removed to Provence, where she 
lies buried at St. Baume. See MARTHA. 

5. Mary Magdalene appears at the cross and at the 
grave of Jesus in all the passages where we find the 

26. M mother of James and Joses (see above, 

oped lso in the parallel Jn. 19 25 and 201 
Magdalene. eee e F ; 
where, however, she goes to the grave 
alone. ‘There Jesus appears to her (2011-18). This 
narrative goes a step farther than the already unhis- 
torical account of the synoptics (GOSPELS, § 138 ¢/). 
In the later appendix to Mk. (169) there is a reminis- 
cence of the Johannine account, and, at the same time, 
of Lk.82. According to this last thoroughly credible 
passage Mary Magdalene belonged to the number of 
those women who accompanied Jesus and ministered to 
him. As for the seven devils which had been exorcised 
from her see GOSPELS (§ 144 end). Her designation 
‘Magdalene’ implies Magdala as her place of origin. 
See MAGDALA. 

As Magdala in Mt. 15 39 (for Magadan) and still more in Mk. 
810 (for Dalmanutha) is read only by inferior MSS, and as no 
such place is named anywhere else in the NT, Lagarde (GGN, 
1889, pp. 371-375) hazarded the conjecture that the second name 
was derived not from a place but from a misunderstanding of 
the Aramaic szagd¢/anya =braider of hair (from the participle 
magdtla=a hraider [fem.]). In the Talmud (see above, § 21 £) 
the designation is applied to the mother of Jesus. This might 
be due toa confusion of persons. Lagarde’s hypothesis must, 
however, be set aside, being neither probable nor necessary. 


Even if no Magdala is found in the NT there are many places in 
Palestine which derive their name from a tower (migdal). 


1 Assuredly Jn. thinks of Mary much too highly to intend 
that she should personally be identified with the sinner. 
Strictly, it is true, he appears to do this in 112 which 
reads, ‘Mary was the woman who anointed,’ etc. Such a 
woman had up to this point nowhere been mentioned in any of 
the gospel histories apart from Lk. 736-50. There need, how- 
ever, be no difficulty in believing—in the case of an author who 
says in 3 22, and denies in 4 2, that Jesus baptized—that in 11 2 Jn. 
intends to refer to an event which was chronologically later and 
which he himself does not describe till chap. 12 is reached. Jn. 
means, accordingly, not ‘the woman who had anointed the Lord 
on an occasion previous to the time with which I am now deal- 
ing,’ but ‘the woman who is known to have once upon a tıme 
anointed him.’ It would not have been in keeping with the 
tone of his gospel to have said (as would have been correct) 
‘concerning whom I shall presently have to describe how she 
anointed the Lord.’ It should be added that Naber, Mnemo- 
syne, 1881, p. 287, maintains Jn. 11 2a (jv to avrys) to be a gloss. 
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The identification of Mary Magdalene with the sinner 
of Lk.7 36-50 cannot be called felicitous. Its sole 
foundation lies in the circumstance that the name of 
Mary Magdalene oceurs soon after the mention of the 
nameless woman. The penitent Magdalene has a large 
place in art, but in history none whatever. Even less 
happy, however, is the identification of Mary Magdalene 
with the sister of Martha. It is simply due to the 
identification of both with the sinner in Lk. It is in 
this way that, for example, Kaulen! weaves the whole 
romance of her life. She had been the handmaid of sin 
in Galilee, had repented and received forgiveness from 
Jesus, and theneeforward had ministered to him; in 
Bethany, whither she had betaken herself from Galilee, 
she anointed him a second time, and she was the first 
to see him after his resurrection. 

6. Mary, mother of Mark, according to the only 
passage (Acts 1212) in which she is named, possessed a 

house in Jerusalem which served as a 
27. Mother of meeting-place for the early Christians. 
Mark. From this it would seem that she had 
a distinguished place in the church there. Evidently 
her husband was no longer alive, otherwise he would 
have been named as master of the house. Since the 
fourth century the scene of the Last Supper, of the 


meeting on the evening of Christ's Ascension, and of | 


the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost has been 
laid in the house of Mary (Mk. ]414 Acts 11322; cp 
Zahn, E£ind., § 517). 

7. Awoman named Mary is greeted by Paul in Rom. 


166. According to the readings 'on you’ (eis vudas) 
(NABC*) or ‘among you’ (év vpiv) 
lig A (DG) she laboured much in the interests 


of her companions; the reading ' on 
us’ (els Nuds) of C?L Chrys. suggests that she laboured 
equally in the interests of Paul. To judge by her name 
she was by birth a Jewess. We are not preeluded 
from this inference by the mere fact that after her 
name we do not find an addition similar to that 
which we find in 1671121 (‘my kinsmen’), by which, 
on account of the largeness of their number, we 
ought in all probability to understand Jews merely, 
not actual blood relations of the apostle. In 
the case of Aquila and Prisca also (163, ep .\cts 18 2) 
this addition is wanting, because Paul had something 
more special to say regarding them. According 
to a very probable conjecture Rom. 163-16 is a frag- 
ment of an epistle addressed to Ephesus. If Mary 
is to be looked for in Ephesus the reading ‘on us’ (els 
neds) will mean that she had interested herself in the 
welfare of Paul during his three years’ sojourn in that 
city (.\cts 198 ro 2031). P. W. S. 


MASALOTH (maicadwé [NV]), 1 Mace. 92 AV; 
RV NIESALOTH. Sec ARBELA. 


MASCHIL Own; CYNECEWC OF EIC CYNECIN 


(BRART], Aq. excorypovos, emio Thans, Ercatnpoovrns ; Symm., 
Theod. ouveats ; Tg. no» xdser [cp 2 Ch. 30 22)) is a term found 
in the headings of Pss. 32 42 44 (om. A but insert in 43) 45 (om. A) 


52 (papós [R]) 53-55 7478 88 (with TY and W213) 89 142 (aban 
follows); also 477[8] (EV ‘with understanding,’ ovveras 
(BRART)]; Aq. Sext. ércaryporws ; Jer. erudite). 

To render the term ‘didactic poem’ (Ges.) is incon- 
sistent with the subject-matter of most of the psalms to 
which it is prefixed ; 32 and 78 alone would be suitably 
thus described. As a rule the participle .Wask7l is an 
attribute of persons; it is applied in 2 Ch. 3022 to the 
Levitical musicians. Hence Gratz considers J/askil 
to be an epithet even in the psalm-headings ; taking it 
with dam-m‘nasséah, nso, he renders ''To a skilled 
precentor '; his version of Ps. 47746 [84] is ‘ sing praise, 
ye that are skilled in song’ (o-S2e9). This is at any 
rate more plausible than the rendering of RV™®: and of 
Wellhausen in SBOT, ‘sing ye praises in a skilful song 
[psalm].’ Cheyne (Psa/ms(?)), however, reads for sap 


1 Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlex.(2), 8735-739. 
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in Ps. 477 [8] sa59$,! ‘Sing ye praises to our king’ 
(similar errors abound in the Hebrew Psalter), and 
regards bsg (Maskil) in the headings referred to as 
an alternative to ny3p, and as, equally with this, a cor- 
ruption of j2yin, ‘deposited.’ See Musician [THE 
CIHEF]. 

lt is worth noticing that in the titles of Ps. 44 45 54 55 88 
Dsi is separated from myo by some intervening words, that 
in Pss. 54 55 3995 Saen is one of two rival headings, that in 
Ps. 88 yoma Sesion is one of three rival headings, and that in 
Ps. 32 @B's heading ovvécews To Aaverd (4995 bain) is more 
correct than MT’s bape lists T. K.C. 

MASH (V; mocoy [AEL]; wes), an Aramaic 


people, mentioned together with Uz, Hul, and Gether, in Gen. 
1023, and also (as Ki. thinks) in 1 Ch. 117. See GEOGRAPHV, 
§ 20, where Dillmann’s view is adopted. Perhaps, however, 
‘t Gether’ should be ‘Geshur'—é.e., GESHUR (2) ‘Hul’ is a 
fragment of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ ‘Uz’ is explained elsewhere (see Uz). 
The ‘ Meshech’ of 1 Ch. is probably more correct than ‘ Mash,’ 
and like Shechem in Ps. 608, probably comes from Cusham (see 
CusH, 2, CUSHAN, SHECHEM). T.K C. 


MASHAL (DW), 1 Ch. 674. See MISHAL. 
MASIAS (meicaiac [B] maciac [A]), a group of 


children of the ‘servants of Solomon’ (see NETHINIM) in the 
great post-exilic list (Ezra ii., §§ 9, 8c), one of eight inserted 
in 1 Esd. 534 (om. L, or ?=apeec) after Pochereth-hazzebaim of 
|| Ezra 257 =Neh.7 59. [In the light of the article Sotomon’s 
SERVANTS, we can hardly help emending Masiah or Misaiah 
(see @8) into Ishma‘eli (Ishmaelite). Cp. Amasa, Amasiah, 
Maaseiah. T. K. c. | 

MASMAN (maacman [BA]), 1 Esd. 843 = Ezra 
816, SHEMAIAH, 17. 


MASON (35M, etc.), 1 Ch. 222, etc. See HANDI- 
CRAFTS, §§ 1, 3. 

MASPHA. 1. (maccHda [ANV]) 1 Macc. 346 AV, 
RV Mizeen (¢.v.). 

2. (uala]þa [ANY]) 1 Macc. 5 35 AV, RV Mizpeu (¢.v.). 

MASREKAH (ND; macekka [ADEL], in Ch. 
GE om., GL MACEPIKA; Theod. in Gen. [ek] maccH- 
ac), the home of the Fdomite king SAMLAH (g. v. ), Gen. 
3636 1 Ch. 147. The name should mean ‘place of choice 
vines’ (cp SOREK), but is probably corrupt, Samiah 
being probably a doublet of Saul (# and v interchanged), 
and Saul's city being Rehoboth, Masrekah very pos- 
sibly comes from pp. wD, Missur of Rekem or Jerah- 


T K. G3 


MASSA (NED ; MaccH [AEL]), a son of Ishmael 


(Gen. 25 14, avaan [D]; 1 Ch. 130, pavagoy [B], pasea (L)). 
See [sHMAEL. For the Massa of Prov. 301 (RV™g-) and Prov. 
311 (RVmg.) see AGUR and LEMUEL. 


MASSAH AND MERIBAH (72°12) nDD; G 


generally translates tre1ipacMOC or TrEipa, etc., AOI- 
AOPHCIC, OF ANTIAOLIA OF TIAPATTIKPACMOC, ete. ), 
a place in the wilderness of wanderings, the scene of a 
miracle (Ex. 177). 

In its present position the episode stands wedged in 

between the sweetening of the waters of Marah, the 

giving of the Manna (Ex. 1522-16), and 
k a the fight at Rephidim (17 8-16), where it is 
““" actually located by P (171). The position 
is not wholly fortuitous. The tradition relates that the 
bné Israel, thirsty and murmuring, demand water. 
Moses is commanded to take with him [seventy ?] of the 
elders of Israel and to strike the rock zx Horeb upon 
which Yahwe stands, and water shall come forth. This 
Moses does, and the place receives the above names, 
' Temptation ' (or ' Proving’) and ‘Chiding’ (or ‘strife’), 
because of the ‘striving’ (3°) of the people, and because 
they ‘ tempted ' (ond2">y) Vahwe. 

Closely related to this is the tradition preserved in 
Nu. 201-13 (almost wholly P). The people are at 
Kadesh, and suffer from want of water. They ‘strive’ 
(3m7, v. 34) and murmur against Yahwe. Moses and 
Aaron go to the tent of meeting where ‘the glory of 


me'el. 


1 The letters were disarranged, and 33 mistaken for w. 
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Yahwè’l appears unto them. They are bidden to speak 
to the rock (here mentioned for the first time). Moses 
addresses the Israelites as ‘rebels’ (psn), strikes the 
rock twice, and water flows in abundance. Hence the 
name ‘ waters of Meribah ' (v. 13) because of the ‘ striving 
of Israel.’ 2 

With the solitary exception of Ex. 177, the names 

Massah and Meribah never denote ove place. They 

6 yi stand in parallelism in Ps. 958 (cp Dt. 
f: Two distinct 338 Heb. 3 8), but, elsewhere, A 
traditions. tioned separately (viz. Massah, Dt. 6 16 
922, Meribah, Ps. 817[8] 10632). Itis, therefore, highly 
probable that the two names are to be kept distinct, and 
that their fusion in Ex. 177 is due to editoria! conflation 
of two sources. 

The Meribah story is located at Kadesh (Nu. 201); note the 
fuller name MERIBATH-KaAvEsH (YIP NIW), Nu. 2714 Dt. 
32513 Ezek. 48 28 (Bapıuwð kans [BA], but uap. x. [QT]), once 
MERIBOTH-KADESH, Ezek. 4719 RV (uaptuw@ kanu [B, but 
xadns AQ)]), and the probable allusions to Kadesh in Nu. 20124 
Capat yap), Dt. 325r (onuap). The site of Massah is 


not clearly indicated (see Dt. 922). The context points to Horeb 
(Ex. 176, if not a gloss), or Rephidim (Ex. 1718), For the view 
that the story of the manna, which Yahwé gave that he might 
prove (Ex. 164) Israel, belonged to Massah, see MANNA, § 3. 
It is not improbable that other episodes were connected with 
the name. In Ex. 15254 Bacon find’s E’s account of the origin 
of the name Massah. The verse may be already conflate, the 
giving of a statute and ordinance may well refer to Ex. 20 (cp 
esp. v. 20: ‘Eléhim is come to prove [nn] you’), the covenant 
traditionally placed at Horeb.4 

From a critical consideration of the OT references to 
these names it would seem that they played a far more 

3. Oth important part in the early traditional 
a f = history of Israel than appears on the surface. 
erences. If it is Israel who contended against Yahwè 
at Meribah (Ex. 177), and tempted him at Massah (2d. 
3, 7), itis Yahwe on the other hand who proved them 
at the former place (Ps. 817[8]), and tested them at the 
latter (Ex. 1525 164).5 With this tradition, where 
Yahwe is the subject, we must probably connect Dt. 
338, where the two names are in some way conueeted 
with the earliest history of the Levites. The language 
is obscure ; it is evident that the reference is creditable. 

Further, it is not so easy to account for the tradition 
that Moses and Aaron sinned at Meribah and were 
prohibited from entering Canaan (Nu. 2012) The 
tradition is elsewhere referred to by P (Nu. 2024 2714 
Dt. 3251), and a curious allusion is made to it in Ps. 
10633; nevertheless, so thoroughly has P abbreviated 
his older sources in Nu. 201-13, in his endeavour to 
soften the guilt of the leaders, that he has omitted to 
record its origin. 

The whole story of Massah and Meribah forms one of the 
most complicated problems in JE’s account of the Exodus. 
This account, as modern criticism has proved, passes from 
Ex. 34to Nu. 1029 7%, and, as has been elsewhere indicated, 
has suffered considerable adjustment (Exopus i., § 5, JETHRO, 
n. 2, col. 2455). Moreover, it has been argued that underlying 
Ex. 32-34 is the account of a theophany and law-giving at 
KabDEsH [g.v. § 2].6 One of the most striking incidents in 
it is the reluctance of Moses to take charge of the people, 
and a fragment of his speech seems to have found its way 
into Nu. 1] 104-15 (see Bacon, and Oxf: Hex., ad loc.) The 
reason for the adjustment may be easily guessed: a redactor 
found the words (originally, perhaps, as Bacon suggests, 
after Ex. 33 3 and before 3312) so distasteful that he transferred 
them to a context where the expostulation of Moses (which 
really amounts to a renunciation of his responsthility) might 
appear more excusable. If now our view that Ex. 32-34 was 
originally placed at Kadesh (i.¢., Meribah) be correct, it may be 
conjectured that it is to this ‘ babbling’ that the difficult words of 


— 








1 Perhaps originally ‘ Yahwé’ alone. 

2 Bacon, noting the command in v. 84 (speak to the rock), 
compared with v. 11 (Moses .. . smote the rock), finds traces of 
a double tradition (Triple Trad. of the Exodus, 196 /.). 

3 Also Dt. 33 2 [2] (Ew., Di., Wellh., Dr., ete.). 

4 [t is also possible that the name JEHOVAH-NiIssi given to 
the altar on the ‘hill’ at Rephidim was popularly associated 
with Massah. 

5 For these references see end of § 2, andcp Manna, § 3. 

6 Cp the emended text of Dt. 33 2 ‘[Yahwé] came to Meribath- 
Kadesh.’ Massah and Meribah, too, seem to have been noted 
for a theophany (Ex. 15 25 Nu. 206). 
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Ps. 106 33 (xa, EV, ‘and he spake unadvisedly’) refer. Itis 
noteworthy that the fragment (Nu. /.c.) has been transferred toa 
context which in all probability is to be connected with a ‘ Massah’ 
tradition. Is it, moreover, a mere coincidence that an editor 
should have found the present context a convenient one for in- 
troducing E’s account of the institution of the seventy elders to 
lighten Moses’ burden (Nu. 11 16/4), or that the judicial organ- 
isation which Jethro institutes in Ex. 18 should be placed im- 
mediately after the story of Massah and Meribah (Ex. 17)? 
Granted that the sin of Moses (that Aaron was later included 
in the charge is only natural) Jay in repudiating his responsibility, 
the antecedents of this act have yet to be ascertained. In the 
absence of direct evidence it must suffice to indicate what appear 
to be faint traces of traditions which may be associated with the 
episode. Inthe first place, since we can scarcely sever the old 
torso Ex. 3225-29 from Ex. 32-34, we may conjecture that the 
oldest tradition placed the selection of the Levites l at Kadesh, 
and that allusion to this is made in Dt. 338.4, where the renun- 
ciation in v. g seems to be connected with the severance of family 
ties in Ex. 3227. That the oldest tradition of the selection of the 
Levites had anything to say about the golden calf is improbahle 
for several reasons. ‘Taken in the light of Dt. 338_A, it seems more 
likely that the narrative (Ex. 32 25-29) recounted a contending on 
behalf of Yahwé, a separation of his worshippers from idolaters. 
What this may have been must naturally be the purest conjecture. 
It is possible, too, that the sending of the spies from Kadesh (Nu. 
13) once belonged to this narrative ; the promise to Caleb alone 
suggests a connection with the ‘ Levitical’ tradition,2 and, indeed, 
according to D’s tradition, it was owing to the people’s dis- 
obedience on this occasion that Moses incurred guilt (Dt. 1 37 cp 
Dr. Deut. 27). But the absence of the name of Moses (and of 
Aaron) seems to imply that the order prohibiting them from 
entering the promised land had already been made. Finally, 
the name Meribah may give us another clue. May it not, on 
the analogy of HEPHzIBAH and OHOLIBAH [gg¢.v.], be an abbrevi- 
ation of some such form as Merib(b)aal, in which case (cp Judg. 
631 4.) we may suppose that the sanctuary Kadesh was the 
scene of a contending on behalf of Yahwé, a separation of the 
‘ Levites’ from the servants of Ba‘al?3 The supplanting of such 
a tradition by the later not distantly-related episode of the calf- 
worship would be intelligible. For another treatment of the 
traditions in Nu. 201-13, see Moses (§ 15, ete.). Ss. A. C. 


MASSEBAH, 
Stone Pillars, and Other Sacred Stones. 
NAMES (§ 1). 


a. Eben. d. Beth el, g. Margémih. 
č. Massébah. e. Siyytin. ASN O: 
c. Hammanim, fi Gal. i. Gilgal. 
Holy stones and stone worship A/assébah and altar (§ 5). 
(§ 2). Significance of Massébahs 
Among the Semites (§ 3). (§ 6). 


Cultus (§ 4). Holy stones in OT (§ 7). 


Massébah (see below, § 14) is the Hebrew name for an 
upright stone, stele; specifically for such a stone as the 
abode or symbol of a numen or deity. It has been 
found convenient to inelude in the present artiele the 
other aniconic stone agalmata mentioned in the OT 
obelisks, baetyls, cairns, cromlechs. * 

We proceed to a survey of the Hebrew words in use. 

a. The common word ‘ében, pl. 'adbdnim (PZN. PN 
‘stone,’ is frequently used in connections where the 
eontext or the history shows that a holy 
stone is meant. ‘Thus Joshua sets up a 
great stone under the holy tree (n>x) in the sanctuary 
of Yahweé at Shechem (Josh. 2426), probably the same 
stone which in Judg. 96 is called a massébah (MT 359). 
The twelve stones set up by Joshua at Gilgal after the 
passage of the Jordan (Josh. 43 8 20) are the stones of 
the cromlech which gave the place its name (see below, 2). 


1. Names. 


1 On the probable significance of the term ‘Levite,’ see 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [v], KADESH, § 3. 

2 Caleb was the most important of the clans which ultimately 
settled in S. Judah. There were others, indeed (see JERAN- 
MEEL, §§ 1, 3), but they never attained to the same prominence. 
Another narrative which turns on selection and contention is 
the complicated narrative of the revolt of Korah, phases of which 
appear to have been traditionally located at Kadesh. The 
burning in Nu. 16 35 suggests that it may once have been con- 
nected with TABERAH (g.z7.). The murmuring of the people 
cerlainly presupposes an early stage in the march from Kadesh. 

3 The later story of the sin of Moses, however, would hardly 
find a place in this tradition. 

4 On iconic representations of the gods see IDOL; on the 
wooden sacred poles or masts, ASHERAH ; for other objects of 
worship see IDOLATRY and NATURE WORSHIP. 

5 On 'ében maskith see IDOL, § 1 (/). 
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Cp, further, 1 K. 1830-32 with Ex.244; and see also 
Dt. 272 f. Josh.8307 In Ex. 244 6 and Sam. sub- 
stitute ‘dsdvim as a harmless word for the original 
masseboth » the same change may, in some instances, be 
suspected in Hebrew. Proper names of places such as 
Eben-ha-ezer (158.41 51, ep 712), Eben-ha-zohéleth 
(1 K.1o9, at a sanetuary), Eben-bohan (Josh. 156 1817; 
see BOHAN),! may attest the presence of an old holy 
stone, perhaps a natural rock of singular form rather 
than a massébah. The great stone at Beth-shemesh 
(1S. 614-18) was doubtless a sacred stone; so also 
probably the great stone at Gibeon (2 S. 208). 

In the prophets, stone (éen) is sometimes used opprobriously 
for stone agalmata (sassébahs) or idols; thus in Jer. 227 the 
people say ‘to the stock (Y, masc.), Thou art my father, and 
to the stone (J38, fem.), Thou hast brought me forth '; see also 
39 Hab. 219 2 K. 19 18 Wisd. 13 10 14 21, Sidylé.47//. etc. 

b. Vassébah (maya, © orn, Pesh. dvemtha, stele, 
image, Tg. sad, kämčthā ; Vg. in the patriarchal story and 
in Ex.244 25.1818 Is. 19 19, Z/źfu/us; in the laws, historical 
books, and prophets, where the stigma of idolatry attaches to 
the word, s/atua, rarely simulacrum), AV, following Vg. in its 
discrimination, ‘ pillar,’ ‘image,’ respectively; RV consistently 
‘pillar,’ with mg., ‘or obelisk,’ in the second class of passages. 

The word massébah, from 3x3 (Niph., Hiph., cogn. 
25`), ‘stand or set upright, erect,’ is properly an upright 
object (ep o77Ayn, słatua), in usage always of stone,? 
‘standing stone.’ Derivatives of the same root with the 
same or similar meanings are found in most of the 
Semitic languages. 

Cp Phoenician and Punic =y3, nasm, cippus, grave-stone, often 


lær) 


votive stele; Aram. (Zenjīrli) 5x3, stele, statue, cp n. pr. Nisthis 
(in Assyr. inscriptions Nasibina, Syr. Nasibin), Philo Bybl. 
Symaiver è . . . NaoiBis tas orjàas (FHIG 3571)33 Palmyr. 
Nas, statue; S. Ar. 445, ayn, stele (Hommel, Sddarabische 
Chrestomathie, 128); Ar. nasiba, monument, grave-stone (Gold- 
ziher, Muham., Studien, 1234), mush or nusub, pl. 'ansad, 
standing stone as an object of worship, stone idol (Lesa, s.z-.). 

The word was thus variously applied to the upright 
stone block or post as an object of worship; as a votive 
stone, with or without a dedication; as a boundary 
stone, especially around a saered place; or as a grave- 
stone. It continued to be employed when the primitive 
rude stone gave place to the obelisk or other geometrical 
form, or by the statue (see below, § 2). 

In the OT the massébdh is most frequently a holy 
stone at a place of worship (high place). It may, how- 
ever, be a sepulchral stele, as in Gen. 3520, where Jacob 
erects a massébahk over the tomb of Rachel, and in 25. 
18:8, where the name (masscbeth) is applied to the 
monument (yad, ep 18.1512 [note the verb massid] 
Is.565, and see HAND, a) which Absalom is said to 
have erected in his lifetime to perpetuate his memory.* 
[Cp Lagrange, Arudes, 19 f.| Several recent scholars 
think that Gen.3514 in its original form followed im- 
mediately after v.8; Jacob set up a massébah at the 
grave of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, just as in v. 20 at 
the grave of Rachel ;° the interest of this conjecture lies 
in the fact that, if it be correet, the verse bears witness 
to the custom of offering a libation at the tomb.6 We 
may also note the use of the word zés7é in the story of 
Lot's wife who became ‘a pillar of salt' (Gen. 1926), 
and the columns (grvXot, pnmsy) at the graves of the 
Maccabees (1 Mace. 13 29). 

The massébih may also mark a boundary, as in 
Gen. 3145 [see GALEED, GILEAD, § 4], where Jacob sets 
up such a stone in Gilead on the Aramzean frontier (cp 


1 Eben ha-’esel, 1S. 2019, is an error in the text; see EZEL, 
and helow, #. 

2 In 2 K. 1026, which speaks of burning the »zassébdahs of the 
temple of Baal, we should read ‘the ‘éshé~z4,' in conformity with 
1 K.1632 7 (Sta. ZA TW 5278 [1885]; for an alternative see 
Jeu, col. 2356, n. 5) Is.613, even if we should not question 
the text, cannot be cited in support of a wooden »assébah. 

3 A town 3°s3 in Judah, Josh. 15 43. 

4 The text is difficult, but hardly seems to require such radical 
measures as Wellhausen and Klostermann resort to. 

5 So Co. ZA TIV 1l 15-20 (1891), Gunkel, and others. 

6 See below, § 4, and cp AGRICULTURE, $ 5, col. 80. 
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v.52); in this sense many interpret Is. 19192. 
sacredness of boundary stones is well known. ! 


Later the word massébdhk sounded of idolatry,and where 
the erection of a massébdh by a hero of religion is nar- 
rated seribes sometimes substituted a less obnoxious term. 

Thus in Ex, 244, as remarked above, Sam., © have merely 
‘stones’; in Gen.3320 the verb shows that M2y¥iD has been 
supplanted by 8312. In 1K. 1831/7, also, an altar has taken 
the place of twelve massébbth (below, § 7). In Hos. 34, ©. 
Pesh. read ‘altar’ instead of sasséhah. Other instances in 
which this substitution is suspected are Gen. 357 (Wellh.), 2 K. 
12 9[10] (Stade; cp GA appac§y, etc.). The converse change is 
suspected in 2K.32 1027. Ir is likely that in some cases the 
change is accidental rather than deliberate. 

c. LHammanim™ (pyan, the sing. does not occur in 

y7- 
OT, © reuerm [Ezek. 646, so Aq. Symm. Theod. in Is. 27 9], 
vindd [2 Ch. 344 7], elsewhere úàiva xerporoinra [Lev. 26 30), 
cerôwàa, Bôcàúyparta; Vg. delubra, simulacra, statue; Pesh. 
‘idols’ [dehlatha, pëthakhrě, gčlīphė]; Tg. N'DIDI, a word 
nol satisfactorily explained ; AV ‘images,’ RV uniformly ‘sun- 
images.’ The passages in which the word occurs are Ezek. 6 4 6 
Lev. 26) 30 [dependent on Ezek.) Is. 178 27.9 2 Ch. 145[4] 34478). 

The kammadnim are associated with the high places, 
and the altars of the baals, and are named, together 
with the sacred posts (‘éskérim) and graven images 
(pisi/im), as adjunets of an idolatrous worship; like the 
massebahks and ‘ishérahs they are to be shattered (4223), 
or hewn or cut down (ymi, naz); they were, therefore, 
like these, objeets of stone—or possibly of metal or wood 4 
—which stood at the holy places. Since the Aammanim 
are mentioned in connections in which we elsewhere 
find the wassébdhs, while the two words never oceur in 
the same context, it is a probable inference that the 
hammanim were a species of massébéth, perhaps of 
peculiar form or specifie dedication ; and inasmuch as 
the word is found first in Ezekiel and appears not to be 
of Hebrew formation, it may be surmised further that 
the Aammdnim were introduced in the latter part of the 
seventh century from some foreign cult. 

Outside the OT an inscription of the year 48 A.D. on a Palmy 
rene altar dedicates ‘this 4ammdand (gmn) and this altar’ to 
the sun (emw);5 the kammānā was presumably an obelisk or 
stele which stood by, or upon, the altar (cp 2Ch.344). In 
Mechilta the word hammadnim is used repeatedly with apparent 
reference to Egyptian idolatry ;6 not improbably the obelisks, 
which in Jer. 4313 are called sass?bdth, are meant. Siphra 
speaks of Lanundnim on the roofs of houses.7 Many scholars 
have connected the word with the amdxpyda aupovvewy ypap- 
para in the adyta of Phoenician temples from which, according 
to Philo of Byblos, Sanchuniathon derived his authentic wisdom,” 
the appovveoe being conceived to be inscribed Lamauanim 59 
hut this is not probable. 

Jewtsh scholars in the Middle Ages derived the 
name kammanim from the (poetical and late) Heb. 
hammah, 'sun,' and interpreted, images or other objects 
of idolatrous veneration belonging to the worship of 
the sun (Rashi), or shrines of sun worship (Ibn Ezra), !° 
This etymology, which does not seem to have sug- 
gested itself to ancient interpreters, has been widely 
accepted," and the word kammdnim is accordingly 
translated ‘sun images,’ ‘sun pillars’—/7.e., obelisks 


1 Dt.1914 2717 etc., Plato, Laws, 842 Ef; Ovid, Fasti, 

2641 ; Dion. Hal. 274; see Pauly-Wissowa, 2726 

Spencer, De legibus ritualibus, ii. ch. 25; Pocari, ‘ De simu- 
lacris solaribus,’ in Ugolini, Aes. 23 726-749; other literature 
PRES), 2 330. 

3 Lagarde introduces the word by conjecture in Is, 1 30, Graetz 
in Hos, 31, Che. in Mic. 17 also. 

4 That they were of wood is too positively concluded by Kimhi 
from the verbs pq) and p93. 

5 De Vogüé, La Syrie Centrale, no. 123 4. 

6 Mechilta, Bö., Par. 11 (on Ex. 12 21); Yithrd, Par. 5 (on 202) 
6 (on 20 5). 

7 Behar, Perek 9 (on Lev. 261); cp Rashi on Ezek. 64. 

8 Philo Bybl. frag. 1 5, FFIG 3 564. 

9 Schröder, Phöniz. Sprache, 125; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 
12870. The two words had been long ago combined, in a differ- 
ent interpretation, by Bochart, Geog. Sacra, i. ch. 17. 

10 So also Arabs Erpenii, samzs@7, ‘suns’; the Persian version 
of Lev. 26 30 in the Polyglot should not be quoted for this inter- 
pretation. Older Jewish explanations are ‘divinations’ (Sipra 
on Lev. 2630, Tg.Jer.1, 16., Lekach Tob, 76.); ‘divining 
arrows’ (gloss in Abulwalid, s.v., cod. R.); ‘idols’ (Saadia), ete. 

11 Among recent authors who have rejected it may be named 
Halévy and E. Meyer. 
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dedicated to the sun,! or steles with the solar disk in 
relief,? and the like. 

Others, deriving the name directly from the root oon, 
‘be hot,’ explained Aammdanim as equivalent to mvpa- 
Ocia,? mvpeta, shrines of sacred fire, which, as among 
the Persians, were associated with the worship of the 
sun.4 It has more recently been suggested that the 
hammdanim may have been a kind of metal candelabra 
or eressets, such as are represented on some Assyrian 
and Phoenician reliefs, for example, on the stele of 
Lilybeeum, CZS 1138, PI. xxix.,® and on coins of Paphos 
showing the temple of Aphrodite. 

The Zammdnim are thought by many modern seholars 
to belong specifically to the worship of Ba‘al-hammdn 
(or -Aammon),’? a god whose name appears on hundreds 
of Carthaginian votive steles in the stereotyped formula 
‘to the Mistress TNT and the Lord Ba‘al-hamman,’ 
and without the companion goddess in many inseriptions 
from the dependencies of Carthage.® In Phoenicia it- 
self the name Ba‘al-hamman or El-hammān has thus far 
been found in only the two inscriptions from 'Umm el- 
Awamid9 and Ma’‘stb ;!° the name of the place Hamm6n 
in Asher (Josh. 1928) is perhaps conneeted in some way 
with that of the god (see HAMMON, and BAAL, § 3). 
The common opinion is that the Zammantm were so 
called because they were sacred to Ba‘al-hamman ; H 
some scholars, however, entertain the contrary view, that 
the name of the god is derived from the steles, signifying 
' the deity to whom the Zammdn belongs.’ ?? 

d. Béth'él (xma). The oldest objeet of worship at 


Bethel was a holy stone, which, according to the sacred 
legend, had been discovered by Jacob, who set it up as 
a massebah and poured oil upon it (Gen. 2811 f. 17 f. 22; 
2p 3514). The name 4é¢h’él, which afterward was given 
o the sanctuary and the city (Gen. 2819 356 483 etc.), 
primitively belonged to the holy stone itself as the abode 
(50s) of a numen, as in 3320 where Jacob ereets a 
massebah 3 and gives it the name EI-&l6hé-Israel ; ep 
also Gen. 357 Ex. 1715 Judg. 624. If the text of Gen. 
4924 be sound, the words ‘the stone of Israel’ ?4 may 
naturally be understood of the holy stone at Bethel ; so 
also in Jer.4813, where Bethel, the confidence of the 
Israelites, corresponds to Chemosh in whom the Moabites 
put their faith, the holy stone (4é¢h'éZ) itself may perhaps 
be meant, rather than the golden bull idol aż Bethel, as 
it is usually explained. 

In the OT only indistinct and ambiguous traces of 
this primitive meaning of dé/h’é/—a stone in whieh 
dwells a numen—have survived; fortunately we have 
indubitable evidence from other quarters.!© In Phoenicia 
the name da/ty/ (sxna*, Bairvdos, Barr’idov) }® was given 
to certain ‘animated stones’ (Al@o. @uwuxat) invented by 


1 See Plin. WH 3664: ‘trabes ex eo [syenite] fecere reges 
- . © Obeliscos vocantes, Solis numini sacratos. Radiorum elus 
ar el cla tn in effigie est.’ See also EGYPT, col. 1228. 

2 G. Hoffmann and others. 

3 Strabo, xv. 315, p. 7333 Procop. De bello Persico, 2 24. 

4 So Scaliger, Grotius, Vossius, Bochart, and others. 

5 WRS Rel. Sern. (2) 488 f. 

6 See also Ohnefalsch-Richter, AyAvos, 182 f. 

7 Kopp, de Quatremère, Gesenius, Monumenta, 1170; 
Schröder, Phéniz. Sprache, 125, and others. 

8 See Baethg. Beitr. 25 f. 

9 CZS Ino. 8. 7 

10 Rev. Arch. 3 sér. 5380 (1885); G. Hoffmann, User Einige 
phon. Inschriften, 20 ff. (18809). 

il The many conjectures Mer the origin of this name, con- 
necting it with Ammon, or with Hammon (a supposed name of 
Africa), or with Mt. Amanus, etc., cannot be discussed here. 

12 WRS Rel. Sem.) 93, n. 6; Ba'al-hammiin may be primarily 
‘Lord of the sun pillar’; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 1 2869 f. 
i So the verb requires us to read (see above 4, end), MT 

altar.’ 


14 The parallelism requires at least Saw JIN YD; see 


Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 219. 

15 For the literature see Hoeck, Kreta 1166 7%, Baudissin in 
PRE?) s.v. ‘Male’; Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, 22779 3 
Lenormant, ‘Les Bétyles,’ in Æ ZZR 3 31 ZF. (1881). 

16 The ancient etymology which derives Baírvàos from Cretan 
Baim, ‘goat,’ ‘goat-skin, though revived by Svoronos and 
Maximilian Mayer, is untenable on historical grounds. 
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Ouranos; ? in Sanchuniathon’s theogony Balrudos is a 
son of Ouranos and Gë, brother of El (Kronos), Dagon, 
and Atlas.2 Descriptions of such stones are given by 
Pliny, VH 37 135 (from Sotacus of Carystus), and especi- 
ally by Damaseius, Vita Isidori (in Photius, Bibl. Codi- 
cum, cod. 242, p. 348 Bekker ; see also p. 342). The 
Lebanon region was noted for the numbers of bzetyls 
found there. Another name for the bzetyl is abaddir 
(Priscian, 69; August. Æ. 17; cp Zonaras, 371), also 
a word of Phoenician origin (‘majestie father?'), The 
betylia, at least in the period from which all our de- 
seriptions come, were small stones, which were believed 
to have fallen from heaven; they were probably some- 
times aerolites, but it has been proved that they were 
often prehistoric stone implements.? Such stones were 
perhaps enelosed in the Israelite ark (see ARK OF THE 
COVENANT, § 10); the connection of the ark with the 
oracle would then be clear.# 

e. Siyyun (jys; onpetov [Ezek.], oxdmedov, oxdreXos 
[GL], oxomds, cxomea [Aqg., Sym. © in Jer. olehwr ; Vg. titulus, 
specula [Jer.J), 2K. 2317 Ezek.3915 Jer. 3121; RV ‘monu- 
ment,’ ‘sign,’ ‘waymark.’ In the first two passages the siyyiin 
marks a tomb, or the spot where an unburied body lies; in Jer. 


it isa waymark. The word is used in MH of the whitewashed 
stone which shows where there is a grave (cp Mt. 2327), and 


has developed a denominative verb js, ‘mark a grave.’ The 


root, which is not otherwise represented in Heb., is found in 
Syr. séwayd, heap of stones, cairn, Arab. s#ya, ‘waymark’ in 
the desert (monolith or cairn), pl. Caswd’) also, in a tradition, 
‘graves.’5 Probably the older meaning is ‘cairn’; at a grave 
and as a waymark the stone or stone heap had originally re- 
ligious significance.6 

Jf. Gal (53; Bovvds [Gen.], cwpds; Vg. teemulus[Gen. ], 
acervus,; Pesh. yagra; Tg. dégoré; EV ‘heap'), a 
pile of loose stones, cairn; ep GALLI1M, the name of 
more than one place in Palestine. In Gen. 3146/7 the 
cairn in one source serves the same purpose as the 
pillar (sassébah) in the other (see v. 45); v. 54 supposes 
a sacrifice. In Josh. 7 26 829 28.1817 a heap of stones 
is reared over the bodies of Achan, the king of Ai, and 
Absalom respectively (cp siyydén, 2 K. 2317 Ezek. 3915, 
above, e). Here also the cairn serves the same purpose 
in marking the grave as the massébah in Gen. 8520 
(above, 4);8 it is probable, however, that the heaping 
of stones upon the body of the traitor, the hated foe, 
and the sacrilegious man who had fallen under the ban, 
originally not only expressed aversion and contumely, 
but was meant to prevent their wicked spirits from 
wandering and doing more harm.? 

Heaps of stones of various signifieance are common 
in the religions of the aneient as of the modern world. 
In Greek they were ealled épuaia, Eppato: Adar, Epuaxes, 
words closely connected with the épujs pillar. ? 

In the Talmud they are frequently mentioned under 
the name markilis—i.e., Mercurius = Hermes—whieh 
term includes also table-stones (dolmens); see “4 d0di- 
zara, 50a. Cairns at the erossways seem to be chiefly 
meant; the traveller passing by threw his stone upon 
the heap: as a religious aet this falls under the con- 
demnation of idolatry (AZ, Sanhedrin, 76). On corre- 


1 Philo Bybl., frag. 28, HG 3568 f.: érevdnoe Beds Ovpavos 
BattvAca, AiPous euWvxous pyXavyTaevos. 

2 FHG 3 567. 

3 See Lenormant, RHR 348; De Visser, 28; Ratzel, Hist. of 
Mankind, 2152 (Mexico); J. Evans, Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, 62 ff. 

4 See the passage from Damascius cited above. 

5 See Abulwalid, s.v.; also Schulthess, //osonyme Wurzeln 
tm Syrischen, 57- 

6 Cairns as waymarks (mantar), Doughty, Av. Des.177. 

7 It is possible that (like »zarkilis ; see below) the name gaf 
was also applied to a dolmen. i 

8 Cairns at Arab graves, see Aghdni, xiv. 131 26; Goldziher, 
Muham. Studien, 1233 f. stone barrows, Doughty, A7. Des. 
1447, and elsewhere. 

9 See Wellh. Ax. Zeid. 109 f. (2) 111 4); cp Frazer, Golden 
Boughi?), 38 f, who prefers a different SO (iof). 

10 Preller-Robert, Grieck. Mythologielð), 1401, cp 386 n.5 
Roscher, Lex.1 2382; Frazer, Golden Bough(?), 311; De Visser, 


1 Sec Cornutus, De natura deorum, ch. 16; ed. Villoison- 
Osann, 727, cp 282 f. 
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sponding customs among other peoples see Haberland 
in Zeit. f. Volkerpsych. 12289 J. Cairns are now very 
abundant E. of the Jordan.! 

& Margémuth (INI, Prov. 26 st, © opevdovy, similarly Pesh. 
Tg.; AV ‘sling,’ RV ‘ heap of stones’), according to the Talmud 
({fullin, 1334), a synonym of smarkilis; Jerome translates, 
‘sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mercurii.’ Abulwalid 
compares Ar. rajma, heap of stones, particularly at a grave ; 
the ancient stone tumuli in Maurān and far into Arabia are 
now called by the Bedouins rizr (pl. rizūm).? It is doubtful 
whether the dificult context admits this interpretation ; see Toy, 
Proverbs (ICC), ad loc. N. , 

A. In 1: S.2019 41 many modern critics, following © epyaß, 
apya8 and -oß, read 337N7, and comparing the name ARGOB 
[g.v.], interpret ‘stone heap’ (so OGL, 1 5.20 19),3 rude monu- 
ment of stone, or ‘mound of earth’ (cp réga@bimn, Job 2133 
35 38); see EZEL. 

i. Gilgal ($3535, always with the article [except Josh. 
59 in an etymology]; treated by the versions as a proper 
noun, © rayada, cp 5353, ‘ wheel’), a stone circle, or 
‘cromlech,’ such as has given its name to several places 
in Palestine (see GILGAL). ‘The origin of the most 
famous of these, near Jericho, is told in Josh. 43 8 20; 
Joshua, after crossing the Jordan, set up at Gilgal twelve 
stones taken from the bed of the river (ep GILGAL, § 2; 
QUARRIES). Numbers of stone circles are found I. of 
the Jordan,4 many of them megalithic—though not 
often of colossal size—and, like the menhirs and dolmens 
of the same region, monuments of a prehistoric popula- 
tion; others erected by the Arabs in recent times 
around graves. Cromlechs are found also in Galilee, 
but are very rare in other parts of western Palestine (see 
GILGAL). A diminutive circle, only 7 ft. in diameter, 
the stones standing little more than 1 ft. high, was dis- 
covered by Schick at ‘Artif.? 

The worship of holy stones is one of the oldest forms 
of religion of which evidence has been preserved to us, 
and one of the most universal.’ It has 
frequently persisted in venerable cults 
in the midst of high stages of civilisa- 
tion and in the presence of elevated 
religious conceptions, while its survivals in popular 
superstition have proved nearly ineradicable, even in 
Christendom.” 

The holy stone was primitively a rude block, ordin- 
arily oblong, roughly cylindrical or rectangular in section, 
frequently rounded or pointed at the top ;? sometimes 
a prehistoric megalith, sometimes of inconspicuous 
dimensions. Later, the tapering rectangular block 
became an obelisk or a pyramid, the cylindrical pillar 
was shaped to a cone with rounded top (seta) or an 
omphalos.1t As the conception of deity became more 
anthropomorphic, rough outlines of members of the 
human body were carved upon the stone as attributes, 
or a natural likeness was worked out more or less 

1 Survey of Eastern Palestine, 1205 f. , 

2 See Doughty, Ar. Des. 1385 /. 447; cp Goldziher, Muham. 
Studien, 1233 f. 

3 Ewald, Thenius, Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, and others. 

4 See Survey of Eastern Palestine, 1 11 f., and elsewhere. 

5 See Fergusson, Rude Stone Alonuments, 1872; Keane, 
Ethnology, 123.7; Joly, Man before Metals, 144 f. 

6 See, for example, Schumacher, ZDP 9 271 (in Jõlān). 

7 ZDP 10 143and Pl. IV. Similar small circles in Australia, 
Girard de Rialle, 18 7 

8 See Girard de Rialle, Alythologie comparée, 1 12-32 (1878); 
Tylor, Primitive Culture), 2160 f. 

9 The history of Greek religion is pec iiarly instiuctive ; see 
Overbeck, ‘ Das Cultusobject bei den Griechen in seinen ältesten 
Gestaltungen,’ Ber. d. sachs. Geselisch. d. Wissensch., 1864, pp. 
121 f.; Reisch, in Pauly- Wissowa, 2723 Ø. (apyot Acéor), 
where other literature will be found; cp lgog #% (Agyieus); 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 113 f. 102 f. 205 f. elc.3 De 
Visser, De Grecorum diis non Ea speciem humanam, 
36 J- (1901). For acts of councils and synods in Europe con- 
demning stone worship and cognate superstitions, see Girard de 
Rialle, of. c/t, 28; Du Cange, s.v. ‘Petra’; Tylor, 21667 

1 Examples of these various types will he found in Survey 
of Eastern Palestine, 1, passim, and in Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
K A Plates. 

11 The last-named na are frequently represented upon 
coins, especially of Paphos, and of several cities in the Lebanon 
region and on the Syrian coast (Emesa, Chalcis, Byblos, Seleucia 
Pieria, etc.); see below, $ 3. 
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completely into a head and bust;! simple indications 
of drapery on the lower part of the cylindrical or conical 
stone prepared the way for the final development, the 
statue of the god in human form. On the other hand, 
the rectangular cippus or the column might become a 
monolithic altar, as the cairn or dolmen became an 
altar of loose stones.? Columns of metal sometimes 
took the place of columns or obelisks of stone. 

A sanctuary might have but one holy stone, or a 
pair * or triad,’ or a greater number standing in a group 
or ring. ‘The presence of several such stones does not 
imply that as many different deities were primitively 
worshipped at the place,® though this was doubtless the 
prevailing explanation in later times.7 Especial holiness 
attached to certain small stones of peculiar form and 
colour which were believed to have fallen from heaven, 
and to possess the power of motion and—sometimes, at 
least—of speech, with many other marvellous properties 
(betylia). 

On no race has this form of idolatry had a deeper or 
more lasting hold than on the Semites. Among the 
nomadic branches of the stock the 
sacred stone was the universal object 
of veneration. ‘The Arabs worshipped 
a stone,’ writes Clement of Alexandria in an often- 
quoted passage,’ and his words are abundantly con- 
firmed by the testimony of early Moslem authors 
concerning the religion of their forefathers.? Besides 
the rude or partly fashioned blocks which bore the 
names of particular gods, the xus (pl. ’ansdb: see 
above, 14) or, as it is also called, ghariy, was found 
everywhere. About the Phoenicians in the mother- 
country and the colonies, we have not only the testimony 
of the OT (see Ezek. 2611, ‘thy mighty massébdhs') 
and of Greek and Roman writers, but also that of the 
native historian, Philo of Byblos (‘Sanchuniathon '),!° 
and considerable monumental evidence besides. In 
Phoenician temples the old sacred stone was not, 
even in later times, superseded by an _ anthropo- 
morphic idol. 

Thus, at Paphos the goddess (Aphrodite-Astarte) was a round 
stone tapering upwards like the turning-post in the circus.! On 
the island of Gozo, near Malta, such a stone has heen found about 
a metre high, shaped like a sugar loaf; it stood between two 
upright posts which supported a slab.!2 A coin of the age of 
Macrinus shows the principal temple at Byblos; in the court is 
a conical stone upon an altar-like basis.18 Similar stones appear 


on many coins of cities in the Lebanon and on the Syrian 
coast.J4 


A stone obelisk found in Cyprus bears on its base an 
inscription beginning: ‘This massébeth, etc.’ From 
the OT we know that the mdsséah was regularly found 
at the holy places of the Canaanites (e.g., Ex. 3413 ; 


3. Among the 
Semites. 


1 On the development of the human figure on omphali and 
conical stones, see esp. Gerhard, Uer das Metroon zu Athen, 
1851 (=A BAT’, 1849, p. 459.8.) 

2 See below, § 5. 

3 So at Tyre (Herod. 2 44), and Jerusalem (see JACHIN AND 
Boaz). 

4 So in many places, two obelisks. 

5 See votive steles from Hadrumetum, Pietschmann, PAdn?- 
zter, 205, Evans, JÆS 11; at Medain Salih, Doughty, Ar. Des. 
l 121 187. 

6 oe Ex. 244, cp Herod. 38, seven stones smeared (by the 
Arabs) with blood in honour of Dionysos and the heavenl 
goddess; Wellhausen, Ar». //efd.(2) 102; WRS, Rel. Sem.) 
210 Nn. 

7 So the thirty stones at Pharai, with the names of individual 
gods, Pausan. 7 22. 

8 Cohort. 100 4 (p. 40, Potter). 

9 See Wellh. /Zeid.(?}; WRS Rel. Sen. (2) 200 
stones at Taif, Doughty, Ar. Des. 2515/73 


292 HE 

10 See esp. frg.17, FHG 3 564 B); 28 (566 B). 

11 Tacitus, //ést. 23; cp Head, //ist. Num. 628. 

12 Perrot and Chipiez. 

13 Mionnet, Supplem. 8252 f. (no. 74 fa, Pl. 17 no. 2); Renan, 
Mission de Phéntcie, 177; Pietschmann, PAdnizier, 200. 

14 Seleucia Pieria (near Antioch), Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek 
Coins, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria, Pl. XXXIII. 83 cp 
34.73; Emesa (Herodian, v. 3 10), 74. PI. XXVII. 12 J., cp 2815 
Chalcis (sub Libano?), 76. Pl. XXXIII. 10, etc. 

a CIS 1, no. 44; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Pl. LXXX. 5, 
and 175 


° 210. On the 
VRS Kinship, 
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see below, § 7): two such stones have recently been 
discovered standing ¿iz situ by the ascent to the high 
place at Petra. ‘The prohibition of cutting the stone of 
an altar in the old law Ex. 2025, doubtless applied 
equally to the massébah. It expresses partly a religious 
scruple—the use of a tool upon the sacred stone was, 
as it were, an assault on the numen,—partly religious 
conservatism in opposition to the artificial altars and 
obelisks of the Canaanites. 

The rites of stone-worship were preserved in their 
most primitive form among the Arabs. Victims were 
ae ulkua? slaughtered at the sacrificial stones (zzsé, 

ria pl. «nsib),2 upon which blood was smeared 
—whence their other name gariy. At the foot of the 
stone, or near it, was, at least in some cases, a hole 
into which the blood was poured or allowed to flow 
(ghabghubd) ;* votive offerings were also cast into it—we 
read of garments, silver and gold, and incense being 
found in such a pit. The flesh was cooked and con- 
sumed in a feast ;4 the god had no part but the blood. 
Meal was thrown into the pit of Al-Ukaisir, together 
with an offering of hair at his feast. The anointing of 
certain stones at Medina with oil was, of course, a 
foreign rite. When no offering was made, reverence 
was shown the sacred stone by stroking it with the hand 
(tamassuh). Votive offerings, particularly garments or 
weapons, were hung upon the stone, or deposited in the 
pit or well beneath it. 

Elsewhere oil was poured or smeared upon the holy 
stones (hence Arapol io, Theophrast. Char. 16; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 74, p. 843 Potter); this was the 
-custom at Bethel, initiated by Jacob (Gen. 2818 3113, 
cp 3514), and it was general in the Greek and Roman 
world.® A libation is made by Jacob, Gen. 3514 (? at 
a tomb}. At some sanctuaries the stones were decor- 
ated at festivals with garlands and fillets (sce, e.g., 
Pausan. x. 246—raw wool), and they are frequently so 
represented on coins; they were sometimes draped or 
swathed in garments.” 

We have scen in our examination of Arab customs that 
the rites of sacrifice attached to the sacred stone (725d). 
6. Magsebah In the OT oe rites are performed 

d Altar! at the altar,” upon which the victim's 
pa blood is smeared or dashed, in a sink at 
the foot of which the rest of the blood is poured, while 
the massébadh stands beside the altar without any clearly 
defined place in the cultus. There can be no doubt 
that this difference is to be ascribed to the prevalence 
among the settled population of Canaan of offerings by 
fire; but the course of the evolution is a matter of 
uncertain speculation, for the differentiation was com- 
plete long before our earliest testimony. The altar 
may be conceived as merely a table of offerings or a 
sacrificial hearth before the deity represented by the old 
standing stone (massébdk). Or the altar may itself 
have been a primitive holy stone, the monolithic altar 
having developed out of a flat-topped block, others out 
of dolmens or cairns, the form of which permitted their 
being used to burn the fat of the victim on, as well as 


1 See Wellh. Ar. Zeid); WRS Rel. Sent.) 

2 A traditional account of such a sacrifice by Mohammed 
before his conversion, isd, ii. 256 20. 

3 On the word see Wellh. 1004, but cp G. Hoffmann, ŻA, 
1896, p. 323. 

4 See SACRIFICE. 

5 Wellh. Heid.(2) 63. 

6 See, e.g., Arnobius, Contra gentes, 139; Verwey, ‘De 
unctiontbus,’ in Ugolini, 7hes. 301362 4%; Reisch, Pauly- 
Wissowa, 2727. A theory of the origin of the practice, WRS, 
a: = ), 232. 383, controverted by Weinel, ZATW 

48 77. 

7So the deyl described in Damascius (above, 1c); see 
Lenormant, ‘Les Bétyles, RAR, 344 4, and cp Tylor), 
2167. Cp Dress, § 8, col. 1141. 

8 See WRS Rel. Ser2.(2) 200 7. 377.7-; CP ALTAR. 

- 9 It should be borne in mind that the Hehrew word for 
altar’ (#izbé2h) denotes only ‘slaughter-place.’ An example 
like 1S.1432-34 shows that the stone might be designated 
ad hoc, but that it was indispensable; the offering by fire 
was not. 
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to receive its blood ;} the massébdh upon this hypothesis 
being the tapering or pointed stone which could not be 
so used.? The peculiar holiness of the altar—as seen, 
for example, in the right of asylum—together with the 
fact that the blood was, so far as we are informed, 
applied exclusively to it, never to the massébdh, makes it 
probable that the latter alternative is the true explana- 
tion of the origin of the altar ; whilst it may be regarded 
as certain that the former view was the one commonly 
entertained by worshippers in the times in which the 
OT books were written. It is not without importance 
to observe that the comparative detachment of the 
massébah from the cultus made it easier to interpret 
the old holy stones at Israelite sanctuaries as mere 
monuments (see below, § 7). 

Two theories which have had some currency may be 
briefly dismissed. The opinion that the holy stones 
are representations or symbols of sacred 


6. Significance mountains,’ probably suggested by such 


of th Š 
a examples as the conical stone of Zeus 
massébahs. < . : : à T 
n Kasios on coins of Seleucia Pieria, is 


an inference vastly too wide for the facts on which it 
relies, even on the supposition that they are correctly 
interpreted, and is connected with an untenable theory 
of primitive religion (see NATURE-WORSHIP). Nor— 
for the latter reason—is the view much more acceptable 
that standing-stones and cairns erected by men are the 
representatives of natural rocks which were regarded as 
divine.* An explanation which has found much wider 
currency and tenacious adherence, particularly among 
amateurs in the history of religion, is that the stone 
pillars, obelisks, cones, and the like, as well as the 
wooden posts or poles (see ASHERAH) are phallic 
emblenis.° Aside from the awkward fact that the 
standing stone may be a goddess as well as a god, the 
notion that religion begins with a symbol of the repro- 
ductive power in nature is singularly wide of the mark. 
That a late writer like the author of the Dea Syria 
describes the twin columns before the temple at Hiera- 
polis as pkalloťi can hardly be seriously offered as evid- 
ence of the ideas of the worshippers at the temple, much 
less, of those of their remote ancestors when they set up 
their rude stone pillars. For an explanation of stock 
and stone worship upon the general premises of animism 
(fetishism) the reader is referred to Tylor ;? for one 
adapted to the totemistic hypothesis, to Jevons. 8 

It hardly falls within the scope of this Axcyclopedia 
to discuss the ultra-empirical question. It must suffice 
to observe that in some instances the stone was un- 
doubtedly believed to be alive. The bzetyl, as we have 
seen, was an animated stone; late writers discussed the 
doubt whether divine or demonic. On the other hand, 
it is probable that when men set up a massébih it was 
not because they had discovered by some sign that a 
numen dwelt in it, but rather to furnish an abode or 
resting-place for the spirit or deity, that it might thus 
be present at the place of sacrifice, receive the blood 
of the victim, and fulfil the wishes of the worshippers.’ 
It was thus an artificial sanctuary,’® the rude pre- 
cursor of the temple and the altar as well as of 
the idol. 

In the patriarchal story massébihs are erected by 
Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 2818-22, cp 38113) and near 


1 See the description of an Arab sacrifice in Nilus, Narr. 3 
(Migne, Patr. Greca, 79, col. 612); cp Stengel, Awétusalter- 
tumer(?), Taf. 15. A 

2 Cp Apollo Agyieus and the Agyieus altar; Pauly-Wissowa, 
Site 

3 So, e.g., Baudissin, Studien zur Semit. Rel.-gesch. 2146 
219 242, eSp. 266. 

4 See against this theory WRS, Rel. Ser. 2), 209. 

5 Cp, e.g., Movers, Phénister, 1570 f; see De Visser, 23% 

6 See on this point also WRS, Zc., and 4567 

T Primitive Culture, 2 160 f. 

8 Introd. to the History of Religion, 131 p, see also WRS, 
Rel. Sem.l?), 200 77. 

9 This distinction is said to have been first clearly made by 
Grimmel, De lapidum cultu, Marb. 1853. 

10 See IDOLATRY, § 4. 
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Shechem (3320, MT ‘altar’), on the Aramæan fron- 
tier in Gilead (at Ramoth? 3145 J), at the tomb of 
Rachel (3520), and perhaps at that of Deborah (3514, 
Holwat see above, § 16). The massébdh in 
es oes a the sanctuary of Yahwé at Shechem 

ee was set up by Joshua (Josh. 2426 f., ep 
Judg. 96), the stone at Ebenezer by Samuel (1 S. 712). 
Moses, before the covenant sacrifice at Horeb, erects 
twelve massébahs at the foot of the mountain, beside or 
around the altar (Ex. 244) ;! the cromlech at Gilgal was 
attributed to Joshua (Josh. 420); Elijah set up twelve 
stones on Carmel in the name of Yahwe (1 K. 1831 /).? 
It has been noted that all these instances are in 
Ephraimite sources ; they make it clear that down to 
the eighth century the massébzhs stood unchallenged 
at the sanctuaries of Yahwe. Hosea speaks of the 
massébih 3 as an indispensable part of the furnishing of 
a place of worship (34); when their land prospered the 
Israelites made fine massébdhs, which shall be destroyed 
with the altars (101). ‘There is no reason to think that 
it was otherwise in Judah.4 

Of the prophets, Amos and Isaiah do not speak of 
the masséddhs, though the latter inveighs against idols ; 
Hosea's words have been cited above; Mie. 511-13 
predicts the destruction, in the coming judgment, of 
idols (pésilim), massebihs and ‘dshérdhs, together with 
magic and sorcery; but it is doubtful whether the 
passage is by the eighth century prophet.” Jeremiah 
speaks only of Egyptian obelisks (4313); Ezekiel of the 
mighty pillars of Tyre (2611); the same prophet begins 
the denunciation of the Zammdnim. 1s. 19 19 (late) fore- 
tells the erection of a massébah to Yahwe in the border 
of Egypt. Is.576, as generally interpreted, gives 
evidence of the persistence of the old rites of stone 
worship in the Persian period. 

The laws in Ex. 8413 2324 command the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanite massébdhs with the dismantling 
of their sanctuaries (see also Dt. 123 75). The seventh 
century legislation further prohibits the erection of 
‘ashéradhs and massébadhs to Yahwe (Dt. 1622 Lev. 261). 
The deuteronomistie historians set at the head of their 
catalogue of the sins which brought ruin on the northern 
kingdom the 'dshérahs and massébahs which the Israelites 
had reared on every high hill (2 K.1710); Judah was 
in the same condemnation (1 K. 1423); it is a mark of 
wicked kings that they erected massébdhs (2 K.32, ep 
1 K. 1632); good kings removed or destroyed them 
(2 K.32 1026 184-2314): 

For the religious history see HIGH PLACE, § 7; 
ISRAEL, § 26. 

Most of the books dealing with the suhject have been cited in 
the several paragraphs of the article. Here may he added :— 

Zoega, De obeliscis(1797); Dozy, De /sraeliten 
8. Literature. fe Mekka, 18-32 (1864); H. Pierson, Herlige 

Steenen in Israël, 1864; Betyliendienst, 1866 ; 
H. Oort, ‘De Heiligdommens van Jehovah te Dan en te Bethel 
voor Jeroboam I.,’ 74.7 1285-306 (1867); Kuenen, Religion 
of Israel, 1390-395 ; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ayøros, 144 7; v. Gall, 
Altisraclitische Kultstitten, 1898; Arthur Eyans, Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult (1901); Lagrange, Etudes sur les re- 
ligions sémitiques; enceintes et pierres sacrées (Extrait de la 
Revue Bibligue, Avril 1go1). G. F. M. 


MASSIAS (macciac [A]), 1 Esd. 922= Ezra 1022, 
MAASEIAH, 12. 


MAST (NN), Is. 3323 Ezek. 275; also Is. 3017 EV™8-, 
See BEACON, SHIP. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. See SLAVERY. 
MASTER AND SCHOLAR. See EDUCATION, § 16. 


1 Tf the verse is a unit; see Exopus ii., § 4, iv. 

2 In z. 32 he builds an altar of the twelve stones; but the 
altar has already been repaired (v. 30); the parallel to Ex. 244 
is obvious. 

3 6 Pesh, ‘altar.’ 

4 That there was a massēóđh in the temple in geroa in 
the days of Joash has been inferred from 2 K. 12 GA, cp g [ro]. 
So Stade, ZA TIV 5289 f (1885), Kittel, and others. 

5 See Mican, § 3 

6 Probably not earlier than the seventh century. 
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MASTERS OF ASSEMBLIES (MiSDN ‘213), 


Eccles, 12 11f EV, RVmg. ‘collectors of sentences’ (mapa Tuy 
ovvOcnatwv [BC], m. T. cvvaypatwy [N*A], m. T. cuvtayp. [Xea]. 
See Wispom LITERATURE. 

MASTIC TREE, EV mastick tree (cyınoc [87 and 
Theod. ]), Sus. 54t, the Pistacia Lentiscus, L., the most 
likely source of the OT sòri (EV ‘balm’). Itis described 
as ‘a dicecious evergreen, mostly found as a shrub a few 
feet high ; but when allowed to attain its full growth, 
it slowly acquires the dimensions of a small tree having 
a dense head of foliage’ (Pharmacogr.*) 161). 

‘Mastic’ appears in RVmg. in Gen. 37 25 as an alternative 
to ‘balm’ (3), and is probably the better rendering. See 
BALM. 


MATHANIAS (matOantalc] [AL]), 1 Esd. 931= 
Ezra 1030, MATTANIAH, 8. 


MATHELAS (ma@HAac [A]), 1 Esd. 919 RV= 
Ezra 1018, MAASEIAH, 10. 


MATHUSALA (ma@oycadd [Ti.WH]), Lk. 337 
AV; RV METHUSELAH. 


MATRED (TW), apparently the mother of Mehe- 
tabel, wife of HADAD H., king of Edom, Gen. 3639 
(matpalel@ [AD], -pee [L]; mapai [E]) 1 Ch. 150 
(matpad [A], -pH [L], om. B). Probably, however, 
the text is corrupt; Mehetabel was éadh Missur, t.e., 
a Musrite (N. Arabian). See ME-ZAHAB. 


MATRI, RV The Matrites Monn). the Benjamite 
family to which Saul belonged (1S. 1021 42s, MATTAPEI 
[BA], -eiT [A once], amartapi [L], wETRI [Vg.]). 

The name seems to be corrupt. Marquart (Fund. 14) sug- 
gests “I22 (BıchRı) as a correction. 435, Machir, might also 


be thought of (see BECHORATH), and this is nearer the probable 
ultimate source, Jerahmeel (Che.). See MERAB, RAMATHAIM- 
ZOPHIM, SAUL, § 6 


MATTAN (jFitd [common in Ph.], cp NAMEs, §§ 15, 


50; M&TOAN [BAL ]). an 

1. The priest of Baal slain by the people at the instigation of 
Jehoiada (2 K.11 18, pay@ay [B], paxav [A]; 2 Ch. 2317). His 
full name was possibly Mattan-ba‘al (‘gift of Baal’), a well- 
known Pheenician name (cp Muthum-balles [Plautus, Poen. v., 
235) and Schr. AA 712), 104). At the same time, in the light of 
the present writer's theory of the original ethnic affinities of 
Nathan, Nethaneel, Nethaniah, and many other names which 
as they now stand, admit of a religious meaning, it is more 
probable that Nathan is a modification either of Ethan or of 
Temani (from which indeed Ethan may perhaps come). Ob- 
serve that MATTAN, 2, is the father of a Zephathite; note also 
the ethnic relations of the Nethaniahs. T. K.C. 

2. Father of SHEPHATIAH [g.v.] (Jer. 381, vaĝav [BXA], 
pabba [Qmg.]). 

MATTANAH (MW, ‘a gift’; MANOANAEIN 
[BAF'L], man@anin [A in v. 18], wavOavey [F* and 
F™g-]), if the text is right, a station of the Israelites 
between BEER and NAHALIEL (Nu. 2118/7). The 
definition of its situation in the Onomastica (277 82 
13730) as on the Arnon, 12 m. E. of Medeba, is use- 
less, because the Arnon flows S. of Medeba, and 
modern identifications are purely fanciful. For several 
reasons, however (note, for instance, that ©} omits «al 
ard pavOavaey in v. 19), it is not improbable that 
Mattanah is not a proper name at all, but belongs, 
with the meaning ‘a gift,’ to the last line of the Song 
of the Well, which was misunderstood. The initial 
misapprehension led to a tampering with the text of 
the itinerary in vv. 186 19, which should perhaps be 
corrected as proposed by Budde (see BEER, 1 ; NEBO). 

T KEG: 


MATTANIAH (M.D, [NMM in nos. 4, 5)), 
‘gift of Yahwe'; §§ 27, 50; cp Mattaniama on a 
cuneiform tablet from Nippur [5th cent. B.c.], but see 
MATTAN, MATTITHIAH; MAQOANIAC[B], -TAa. [AL]). 

1. The earlier name of king ZEDEKIAH (2 K. 2417, 
uabdav [B], ward. [B®], weP@ancav [A]). 

2. b. Micah, an Asaphite Levite in list of inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (EZRA ii., § 5 [4], § 15 [1]) (Neh. 1117 
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pabavia [B], -s [L], uab bavias [N“2A]). He appears 
as the chief singer in the post-exilic temple,! the second 
and third places being occupied by BAKBUKKIAH and 
Abda (see OBADIAH, 9) respectively.. By a conven- 
tional fiction each is traced back to one of the three 
chiefs of the Davidic singers (see ETHAN, 2, etc.; cp 
GENEALOGIES, § 7 [ii. ]), though an attempt seems to have 
been made to incorporate two of them at least with the 
b’ne Heman (see 5 ; and cp ABIASAPII). The enumera- 
tion of these three among the door-keepers in Neh, 1225 
(uaOavias [N02 ME sUP-L, om. BN*A]) is clearly not 
original, as a comparison of 1 Ch. 917 Ezra 242 Neh. 
743 Will show. The mention of them ought to precede 
v. 24 (13) 07335 omni). A great-grandson of Mattaniah 
is mentioned in Neh. 1122 (uaĝĝavıov [N02 ™E)L]) as 
the overseer of the Levites (see Uzz1), and another 
appears among the sons of the priests at the dedication 
of the wall (Neh. 1235 ; see ZECHARIAH, 13, 26). The 
obvious irreconcilableness of the supposed dates of the 
passages in which this famous singer appears (e.g., Neh. 
128, time of Zerubbabel ; Neh. 1117, time of Nehemiah) 
may warn us of the instability of the post-exilic gene- 
alogies, and of the uncertainty of the name-lists in Ezra- 
Neh. (see GENEALOGIES i., § 7; EZRA ii., §§ 5, 6). 

3. An Asaphite Levite, the great-grandfather of 
Zechariah the father of JAMNAZIEL (2 Ch. 2014, Tov 
pad@anov [L], -v@. [B]). The number of links between 
Mattaniah and Zechariah agrees with Neh. 1235 (cp 
zabove). ‘This, perhaps, is not accidental, and we may 
suppose that Jahaziel is the name of one of the 
Chronicler’s famous contemporaries (see GENEALOGIES 
i, 8 6, and § 7 Mirel 

4. Another Asaphite Levite, mentioned together with ZECHA- 
RIAH (2 Ch. 2913, par@arcas [ Bab]), 

s. One of the b’ne Heman, mentioned together with Bukkiah 
and others (cp Bakbukkiah and see 2 above), 1 Ch. 254 16 (uav- 
avias [B]). 

6, 7,8, andg9. Names in the list of those with foreign wives 
(EZRA 1., § 5, end): viz., 

6. One of the hne Exam (¢.v. ), Ezra 1026 (uaĝavıa [BN], 
padéa. (A])=1 Esd. 927 MATTHANIAS (narav [B], pa@@arcas[1L]). 

7. One of the b’ne ZaTTvu (¢.v.), Ezra 1027 (aàabavıa [B], 
Badabaray [x], padGavac [AL])=1 Esd. 928 OTHONIAS (o@ortas 
[BA], parĝavıa [L]). 

8. One of the b’ne PAHATH-MOAB (¢.v.), Ezra 10 30 (uadaria 


[B], auadaverca [n], paĝbðavıa [AL])=1 Esd. 9 31, MATHANIAS, 
RV MATTHANIAS (Beoxacracpus [B], pat@avia [L]). 


g. One of the b’ne BAN: (7.z., 2), Ezra 10 37 (uadaria [Bx], pab- 
avia [AL]) who appears in || 1 Esd. 934 in the corrupted form 
of MAMNITANAIMUS, RV MAMNITANEMUS. 

-ro. Grandfather of HANAN (¢.v.), Neh. 1813 (vaðavıa [B], 


p- [X*], pad@arca [Nea], -cov [AL]). SA. C: 


MATTATHA (matta@a [Ti. WH]), a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus (Lk.331). See GENEALOGIES ii., 


§ 3. 
MATTATHAH, RV Mattattah (TAM, for Mat- 


tithiah ; see NAMES, § 27), b. Hashum, a layman in the list of 
those with foreign wives (EZRA i., § 5 end), Ezra 1033 (aða [Ba], 
pad0ad [Í], -a [A). In ilı Esd. 933 the name is MATTHIAS 
[AV], or MATTATHIAS [RV] (arrabas [BA], pa7@cas [L]). 


MATTATHIAS (matta@iac [BNAL], § 6; see 
MATTITHIAH). 

1. 1 Esd. 943. See MATTITHIAH, 4. 

2. The father of the Maccabees (1 Macc.21-49 1429). See 
MAcCABEES i., § 3. 

3. b. Absalom, a general who with Judas Chalphi stood by 
wo the Maccabee in the fight against Demetrius (1 Macc. 

170). 

4. b. Simon the Maccabee (1 Macc. 1614). See Simon. 

5. One of Nicanor’s envoys (2 Macc. 1419, parradetay [A]). 


1 In Neh. 128 paxarma [BN], pad. [A], pad@areas [L]he is said 
to have been ‘over the thanksgiving ’ (on the reading see CHOIR). 
In Neh. 1117 RV styles him ‘the chief to begin the thanks- 


giving in prayer’ (Ader? a nbnns via). Tlis, however, 
disregards the strong indications of overgrowth in the text. 


mT (@Nc.a mg. L) ovals) springs from bmn, which is a cor- 
rection of ann. n>a, ‘prayer’ is a variant to mmn, ‘song of 
praise.’ Substitute therefore for RV ‘leader of the song of 


praise’ (ŒNc.a mg. apynyds tov aivov; BL dpxwv T. ai.). See 
Che. JBZ 18 210 f [1899]. On the ll 1 Ch. see HERESH. 
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6and 7. Names appearing in the GENEALOGIES OF JEsuS[¢.v., 
$ 3] (Lk. 3 25_/). 

MATTENAI (3m9, abbrev. of MMI, or from 
Temani [Che.]; ma@@anai [N° ms inf AL]), a post- 
exilic name. 

1. A priest temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., § 64, § 11), Neh. 1219 
(ua0arvca [L 3 BNA om.)). 


_2. and 3. In list of those with foreign wives (EZRA i., § 5 end), 
viz., 


2. One of the b’ne Hasnum, Ezra 1033 (uaĝavıa [BR], 
pad@avnan [L])=1 Esd. 933, ALTANEUS, Rv MALTANNEUS 
(aàravvaios [B], aàr. [A]). 
3. One of the b’ne Bani, Ezra 10 37 (uaĝavav [B], uabbava [x], 
evia [AL]). See MAMNITANAIMUS ìn || 1 Esd. 934. 
MATTHAN (mae@an [Ti. WH]), a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus (Mt. 115). See GENEALOGIES ii., 


§ 3. 
MATTHANIAS. 


TANIAH, 6. 
2. 1 Esd.931 RV = Ezra 10 30, MATTANIAN, 8. 


MATTHAT (mae6a8 (Ti. ], -r [WH v. 29], maTOat 
[WH v. 24]), two names in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 
32429), See GENEALOGIES li., § 3. 


MATTHELAS (maé@HAac [A]), 1 Esd. 919=Ezra 
1018, MAASEIAH, Io. 


MATTHEW (maððaioc [Ti. WH], matéatoc 
[TR]), according to our earliest gospel (Mk. 318) one of 


I. I Esd. 927 = Ezra 1026, MAT- 


1. Name the Twelve Apostles, and placed there 
i * seventh in order, between Bartholomew and 
Thomas. The writer of the first gospel (Mt. 103) trans- 


poses Matthew and Thomas and adds ‘the tax-gatherer’ 
(ò reAXdvys) after ‘Matthew.’ This must be taken in 
connection with the fact that for the Levison of Alphzeus 
of Mk. 214 Mt. (99) substitutes Matthew. Itis clear that 
the writer of the first gospel intended his readers to under- 
stand that Matthew the apostle was that Matthew the 
publican whom Jesus called from the receipt of custom. 
If we do not fall back upon the theory of corruption in the 
text of Mk. from which Mt. was copying we must 
acquiesce in the identification Matthew the apostle 
= Matthew the publican = Levi the publican. There is 
abundant justification for the double name. The 
meaning of ' Matthew’ (Ma@@aios) is uncertain. 

Dalman (Gram. 142, Worte Jesu, 40) connects the name with 


the late Jewish mnn, mnno wenn; cp the Palmyrene 55m 
(sy =5y5), ann. Nodoldeke, however (GGA, 1884, p. 1023), with 
Ewald, Hitzig, Schmiedel, takes it to be the abbreviated form of 
‘AN or “HN. Grimm (Clavis Nov. Test.) derives it from AD= 


‘man.’ In any case it is prohahly, like Levi, a Semitic name. 
But there are analogies for the bearing of two Semitic names, 
e.g., Simeon = Cephas. 

In Lk. 615 Matthew comes seventh in the list as in 
Mk.; but in Acts 113 he has fallen to eighth as in Mt. 

The only other fact in the Gospels about Matthew 
Levi is contained in Mk. 215=Lk. 529 =Mt. 910o. It 
2. Mk. 215s =Lk. a been Boe BE ee the 

Bagot Dro. ouse here: spoken of belonged to Jesus 

or to Levi. Lk. says plainly that it 

was the house of Levi; but he has, probably, misinter- 
preted Mk.’s narrative. 

The ouvavéxewvto 7G "Ingod of Mk. 2.154 is practically equiva- 
lent to ‘sat at table in the honse of Jesus.’ Cp Lk. 1410 Tey 
cuvavaxetevwr got= ‘thy guests,’ Mk. 6 22 rots cuvavaxerpevors 
= ‘his (Herod’s) guests.’ The aùróv in Mk. 2 15a =ròv 'Inootr. 

It is quite in accordance with Mk.'s style to begin a 
narrative without specifying the subject of the sentence ; 
cp 223 where ‘ him ’(atrév) again =‘ Jesus’ (rév ‘Inoodv). 
There Jesus is the speaker of the preceding words ; but 
in 214, and frequently, the subject of the verb is ò 'Inaois 
understood, though the preceding words referred to others 
than Jesus. If Mk. leaves it doubtful whether the 
house was that of Jesus or of Levi, Mt. seems certainly to 
have interpreted him in the former sense. For Mt. 
omits ‘his' (aùroĝ) after ' house’ (oiklą) just because, 
being equivalent to ‘of Jesus,’ it seemed superfluous. 
Moreover, Mt. who in 413 speaks of Jesus as settling in 
Capernaum, and in 91 of Capernaum as ‘his own city,’ 
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can hardly mean by the simple ‘in the house’ (êv 77 
olxtg) of 910 any other than Jesus’ own house. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the seene of Mk. 215-17 was 
the house of Jesus in Capernaum, and that this nar- 
rative has no eonneetion with the account of Levi's call 
other than the common subject of Jesus’ familiarity with 
‘tax gatherers ' (reA@vat). 
In the post-hiblical literature Matthew and Levi are sometimes 
distinguished. Heracleon, quoted in Clem, Strom. iv. 971, 
ee says that Matthew, Philip, Thomas, and Levi 
3. Post-biblical died natural deaths. The same distinction 
literature. is found in Orig. c. Ceds. i. 62. Origen says 
that Levi (ô euns, ed. Koetschau) the 
publican was not of the number of the twelve except in some of 
the copies of the Gospel according to Mark. Since no known 
authorities have the name Levi in Mk.’s list of Apostles, it would 
seem that Origen read ‘ James’ for ‘ Levi‘ in Mk. 214, where 
this reading is found in Da bc e ff. git), Matthew and Levi 
are also distinguished in Ephrem, £2. Conc. exp., ed. Mosinger, 
287, apparently in the Arabic Diatessaron 0 46 79 (cp Hamlyn 
Hill, Aardrest Life, 67, n. 4), and in the Syr. Didascalia, ed. 
Lag., $91, where it is said that Christ appeared ‘to Levi and 
then he was seen also by us all’—/e., by the apostles. Amongst 
modern writers Resch (2arallelte.cfe, 3629 f.) identifies Matthew 
Levi with Nathanael(cp Marrutas), but on insufficient grounds. 
For the -fcts of Andrew and Matthew (Matthias, g.z.), cp 
Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.-gesch.1 546 9. (Acts and) Martyrdom of 
Matthew have been re-edited by Bonnet in 
4. Literature. Lipsius, Acra „ipost. Apok. 2216-262. Cp 
arnack, Gesch. ~i ltchristl. Lit. 139; Lipsius, 
Apokr. Ap.-gesch. 2 2, 108-141. For the tradition which connects 
Matthew with the first gospel, cp GOSPELS, §§ 65, 71. 
WCA: 


MATTHEW (GOSPEL). Sece GospELs. 


MATTHIAS. 1. (mad@iac [B*D Ti. Treg. WHJ, 
MaTOiac RV, abbrev. from MaTTABIAC, MATOABIAC: 
MAGGAGIAC = MNN, Mattithiah) was elected by 
drawing or easting of lots to supply the place of Judas 
Iscariot (Acts 123-26). Zeller (Contents and Origin of the 
Acts of the Apostles, 1168) denies the historieal character 
of this narrative on two grounds: (a) its assumption 
that the apostles remained at Jerusalem ; (4) its connec- 
tion with the account of the least of PENTECOST (g.v. ). 
The latter objeetion eannot be dealt with here. łn 
answer to the first it has sometimes been urged that the 
Galilee of Christ's appearances was not the northern 
province, but a district near Jerusalem. So, recently, 
Zimmermann, Stud. u. Arit. 1901 447. Reseh ( Parallel- 
fexie 1381 7) has attempted to strengthen this theory by 
supposing that Galilee in the gospel narratives of the 
Resurreetion is a transliteration of the Heb. yob3= 
mepi xwpos. 

Resch appeals to the gospel of Peter amò 'Iepovoaàġy Kat Ts 
meptxwpou, to Tertullian, Apol. 21 (Galileam Judææ regionem), 
to the Acta Pilati, and to the tradition of a Galilee near the 
Mount of Olives, which is frequently found in the Itineraria. 
To the references given by Resch may be added the following 
from the publications of the Pal. Pil. Text Society. Felix 
Fabri, 1 482 (Galilee, a village on the Mt. of Olives); Saewulf, 19; 
Anonymous Pilgrim, 51; Theoderich, 41; Fetellus, 4 (Galilee, 
a chapel on Mt. Sion); John Poloner, 8, 9; Guide-Book to 
Palestine, 16, 17 (Galilee, a mount near Jerusalem). John of 
Würzburg, 29. Cp also /tinera /Tierosolymitana, ed. Geyer 155. 

The Acta Pilati, however, and these Itineraries are too 
late to be valid as evidence ; ep Keim, Jesu von Nazara, 
ET, 6380. It is unlikely that Tertullian had in mind 
any other Galilee than the northern provinee. And 
proof is required before it ean be admitted that abb; in 
a first-eentury writing could have any other meaning 
than that of ‘Galilee’ the northern province. It is 
noticeable that the LXX never translates btb; or abb: by 
mepixwpos. But Zeller’s objection is without good ground. 
Even if the author of Aets I supposed that the apostles 
remained in Jerusalem, and even if he were wrong in this 
supposition, nevertheless his statement that they were there 
not long after the death of Christ may be true in point 
of fact. The NT tells us nothing further of Matthias. 
Fusebius (/7# 112) supposed him to have been one of 
the ‘Seventy.’ Clement (S/vom. iv. 635) says that some 
identified him with Zacchreus. In the Clem. Recogn. (1 60) 
he is identified with Barnabas (Syr. ed. Lag., Barabbas). 
The Syriac translator of Eusebius four times substitutes 
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Tholmai for Matthias. Amongst modern writers Hilgen- 
feld (VT Ext. Can. 105) identifies him with Nathanael. 

‘The following were ascribed to Matthias : (a)a gospel, cp Orig. 
Hom. 1 in Luc., lus. 47325; (6) wapaddoceas Clem. Strom. 
ii. 945 iii. 4 26 vii. 1382; (c) according to Hippol. PArlos. 7 20, 
Basilides and his son Isidore appealed to Adyot amdxpydor of 
Matthias. Zahn (A’anon, 2751 f.) identifies all three. Cp 
against this Harnack (CAvonol. 597 /7-). 

The Acts of Andrew and Matthias have been edited by 
Bonnet (Acta Apost. Apoc. 21, 1898), in Syriac by Wright 
(Apoc. Acts). For the MSS and translations cp Harnack, 
Gesch. Altchrist. Lit. 127. Lipsius thinks that A/atthias has 
been confused with Matthew; cp Apokr. Afp.-gesch. ii. 2 258-264. 
Inthe Greek Acts, Matthias journeys to the city of the Cannibals. 
He is there cast into prison, and Christ promises to send Andrew 
to deliver him. In accordance with this promise Andrew is 
miraculously brought to the city of the Cannibals. He frees 
Matthias by a miracle and causes him to be removed on a cloud 
to a mountain where Peter was. Andrew, meanwhile, remains 
in the city and is imprisoned and tortured. At length Christ 
appears to him and heals him; and after founding a Christian 
Tan in the city, he finally leaves it in peace. 

2. 1 Esd. 933, RV Mattathias. See MATTATHAH. 

AV. CEA: 

MATTITHIAH (TYNNI, and in r Ch. 1521 mna 
see MATTAN, MATTANIAH and NAMES, §§ 27, 50, 
and on voealisation, § 6; ep Mitinti, the name of a king 


of Ashdod ; probably of ethnie affinities [Che.]; maT- 
Tabac [BNAL]). 
1. b. Shallum b. Korah a Levite (1 Ch. 9 31 parrOcas [Bb. vid.), 


uarĝað. [L]). 

2. An Asaphite Levite, a musician, 1 Ch. 15 1821 (tparrtaðıa ; 
uerrabias [L]; parraĝıa, perrabias [x]; cp 165 parĝabıas LL) 
who appears among the sons of Jeduthun in 1 Ch. 25 3 21 
(2000aGcas [L], in v. 21 parOtas [AL]). See GENEALOGIES i., 
§ 7 (ii.). 

3. One of the b'ne Neso (g.7.), Ezral043 (@apa6ca [BX], 
pabðabıas [A], arð. [L]); in 1 Esd. 935, MAziTIAs (agitas 
[A], eirias [R], pad6a6cas [E]). 

4. A priest who was present at the reading of the law by 
Ezra (Neh. 84, parôaðıas [x°], wab@cas [L]); in 1 Esd. 943, 
MATTATHIAS. 


MATTOCK. 1. (WWD, ma'dêr;, Vg. sarculum; 


© has aporprópevov aporpiaOycetat; Is. 725¢t) an implement 
used in vineyards; cp Is. 56 (oxady). See AGRICULTURE, $ 3. 

2. nesind, 1 S.1321a, corresponding with penno in z. 204 
where EV renders ‘share.’ See Suare. Inv. zod the emended 
text reads ‘ goad’ for ‘mattock.’ See SBOT. 


3. ITD, Aéreb, 2 Ch. 346 Kr., so AV; RV, preferably ‘in their 
ruins roundabout.’ Both Kt.and Kr. are ‘ mere guess-work’ (Ki.). 


MAUL (j5!), méphis [perhaps better 1", from 


pato break], poraàov [BNc.aA] poravov [x*]), Prov. 2518 EV. 
For cognate synonyms, see BATTLE-AXF, 1; and cp WEAPONS. 

MAUZZIM, GOD OF (DWY FON; mawzeiln] 
[Theod. BAQ], icyypa? [87]; Pesh. apparently read 
OY ode, ‘strong gods’), Dan. 1138 AV™., the 
name of a god, variously rendered ‘God's protectors,’ 
‘sod of munitions TANTE o n “forees (AW). 
‘fortresses’ (RV). Most moderns have taken the refer- 
ence to be to Jupiter Capitolinus (so Gesenius, Lengerke, 
Driver, Marti), in whose honour Antiochus began to 
build a temple in Antioch (Livy, 4] 20). G. Hoffmann 
(Oeb. einige Phin. Inschriften, 29), on the other hand, 
thought of Zeús Ilo\cevs, and Che. (SBOT ‘Is.’ Heb. 92) 
suggests the easy reading méhdzim (pin) ‘cities.'} 
But since #a'uss7m means primarily ‘refuges’ (ep Sym. 
confugia) it may be more probable that the true reference 
is to Jupiter Hospes (Zévios) ; cp 2 Macc. 624, and see 
HOSPITALITY, JUPITER.? 

Prof. Cheyne points out that the curious rendering ‘God’s 
protectors ’ (AV mx.) is explained by Matthew Poole’s remark, 

It signifies demons, gr gods’ protectors, whom the Romans 
would worship with Christ, such as saints and angels.’ 

A fresh line is taken by E. R. Bevan, Journal of Hell. Stud. 
20 26-30 (1900), who argues that Antiochus Eppa assumed 
divine honours, and finds in the ‘god of Mauzzim’ Zeus 
Olympios, with whom the king identified himself ; cp Eng. Hist. 
Rev. 1901, pp. 625-639. S. A- G: 


1 See further the comm. of Behrmann, Driver, and Marti, 
ad loc. For another view, see MODIN. 
2 Hi.’ssuggestion O° 193 ‘(the god of] the fortress of the sea,'— 


ie., the Tyrian Melkart—is worthy of mention if only for the 
circumstance that there are several points of contact between 
this deity and Jupiter Hospes (cp Rel. Sem. (2) 376). 
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MAZITIAS (mazitiac [A]), 1 Esd. 935 = Ezra1043, 
MATTITHIAH, 3. 


MAZOR (71819), RV™S: 2 K.1924 Is. 196 3725 Mic. 
"12t, where RV has ‘Egypt,’ and AV ‘besieged places,’ 
‘defence,’ or ° fortified cities.” See M1zraim, § 1. 

MAZZALOTH (NI; mazoypwe [BAL]), 2 K. 
23 st. 

Not ‘the signs of the Zodiac,’ which are called ‘the pictures 
(nian) of heaven’ in Job 38 33, but rather those stars and planets 
which were called ‘mansions’ (Ass. #za2za/t7) of the great gods 
(STARS, § 3 d). See MazzAROTH. 

MAZZAROTH (MW; mazoypwoe [BNA]), Job 


3832t). See STARS, § 32. 


Duhm doubtfully explains as ‘ the signs of the Zodiac,’ but this 
has perhaps another designation (see MazzaA.oTH). Cheyne 
finds a corruption of Zibanitu—#.e., the Balance, a and B Lihra 
(see Hommel, ZDAIG 45597; Jensen, Xosmol. 68). Another 


technical term Mézarim (011 Job 87 gt) may be a corruption of 
Bab. sxzišri, ‘the northern (star)’—ze., Tartah (the corrupt 
nina of Job 38 36a). See Cheyne, JBL 17 [1898] 103 7 


MEADOW. 1. RV REED-GRASS (JN; Gen. 41278). 
See FLAG, 2. 

2. AV PAPER-REEDS (NY; Is.197t). See REED, 2. 

3. Judg. 2033, RVing. See MAAREH-GEBA. 


MEAH (TOWER) (ANDO e 3413), Neh. 81 1239. 
See HAMMEAH. 


MEAL OFFERING (379319), Lev. 614, etc. RV. See 
SACRIFICE. 


MEAL (MNR; adeypon ; farina), 1 K.422 [52], 
etc. See FOOD, §§ 1, 2. 


MEALS 
Menu, dishes, etc. ($$ 8-ro). 
Posture (§ 3). Wine, entertainments (§§ 11-13). 
Procedure (8§ 4-7). Etiquette (§ 14). 

No universally reeognised early Hebrew term for 
‘meal’ seems to have been in use. ‘At meal-time’ in 
Ruth214 (EV) is, literally, ‘at food time’ (Sak ny) ; 
to ‘dine’ (Gen. 4316), is literally to ‘eat’ (Sax); more 
frequently the word ‘bread’ (nn>) is added (e.g., Gen. 
4325 Ex. 220). ‘Dinner of herbs’ in Prov. 1517 should 
according to RV™8: and BDB be rather ‘a portion of 
herbs’ (7.e., a slender meal); but Che. (Exp. Times, 
Aug. 1899), pleads for the rendering ‘meal.’ Post- 
biblical literature, however, uses sé wzdih (nyo) for 
‘meal,’ and the word may have been known earlier, its 
root sã'ad (ayp) ‘to sustain,’ being a good OT word 
(see Gen.18s5 Judg.19s). In the NT EV speaks of 
dining and dinner! (Mt. 224 Lk.1137/ 141r2—ep Jn. 
2l1215), of supping and supper? (Lk. 1412, ete.) ; but 
RV gives a more correct rendering in one of these 
passages—‘ break your fast’ (Jn. 211215, AV ‘ dine’). 

As to the time of the meals, the prineipal one was 
postponed to the period just before or after sunset. 

i Dvin Thus, in the Gospels, master and servant 

öf the day alike take their meal after they are ‘come 

"in from the field’ (Lk.177 4 ; ep Ruth 
37), which, in the seasons of harvest and vintage at 
least, would hardly be before sundown. In like manner 
the noon-tide heat, which suspends all out-door work, 
suggests a simple meal for the resting labourer (Ruth 
214), and not for him alone (ep Joseph’s dinner ‘at 
noon,’ Gen. 4316). If we add to these the morning 
‘snack,’ a morsel of bread and some simple relish, with 
which the peasant still breaks his fast, we have the 
ordinary meals of the population of early Palestine. 


In the second Christian century the immemorial custom of 
three meals a day, even on the Sabbath, is illustrated by a pro- 
vision of the later Jewish law. On the outbreak of a fire on the 
Sabbath, the Jews were allowed to rescue sufficient provisions 


to furnish three meals (myo vio }}1') if the fire takes place in 
the night seasons of the Sabbath (nav bbz); sufficient for zwo 


Meals (§ 17%). 





1 For the corresponding terms in the original, see below, § 2. 
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meals, if it takes place in the forenoon ; for one meal only, if it 
takes place in the afternoon (Shabéath 162). The first of the 
three was a slight refreshment, scarcely constituting a meal in 
the P of the word, to which Kamphausen (in Riehm, 
ZIW B®) 955a) finds a reference in Prov. 31 15 (in the ‘ Praise of 


the Virtuous Woman’).1 The Talmud calls this the ming na, 
the ‘morning morsel.’ It is the dpeotoy mpwivdy or early 
breakfast of classical writers; it is referred to in Jn. 211215, 
and nowhere else (see RV). 

The two proper meals of the day (ep Ex. 1612 1 K. 
176) were taken, the one about noon, the other and 
more elaborate of the two, about 
sunset. The former is the Greek 
dpisrov, the latter the Greek ĝeîrvov.? 
These were the meals to which guests were generally 
invited (Lk. 1412; ep 1137 1416, ete.) To ‘eat no 
bread,’ is synonymous with partaking of wre &piorov 
unre Setrvov (said of Ahab 1 K.214=Jos. Ant. viii. 
138; Niese, S 356). 

(a) The dpisrov. It is searcely possible that there 
was a uniform hour for the dpisrov, despite the odd 
reading of © (1 S. 1424; see HONEY, col. 2104, n. 4), 
‘all the land was breakfasting.’ ‘The duties of the 
market (Mk. 74) and the synagogue had first to be at- 
tended to. There is a Talmudie statement (Sabbath 
roa) that ‘the fourth hour’ (about 10 A.M.)3 ‘was the 
meal time of ordinary persons, the fifth hour, of labourers, 
the sixth hour, of the learned.’ ‘The noontide meal at 
which Joseph entertained his brethren (Gen. 43 1625) is 
called by the Greek translators (about 250 B.C.) ‘break- 
fast’; this was also, in their opinion, the meal to which a 
sovereign would invite a guest after the morning service 
at the altar of Bethel (1 K. 137, © ‘come and breakfast 
with me’: Heb. ayp, EV ‘refresh thyself’ ; see above).4 

It was to breakfast rather than to dinner (as EV) 
that Jesus was invited by the Pharisee of Lk. 1137 Z 
In ordinary eases it was a very simple meal; for field 
labourers, bread dipped in vinegar with a handful of 
parched eorn (Ruth214) or ‘pottage and bread broken 
into a bowl’ (el33; ®©% adds ‘a cruise of wine’), or 
bread with fish, dried or roasted, as relish (Jn. 21913; 


ep Tob. 66 [6884], and see FIsH, Foon). 

(4) Evening meal.—The principal meal of the day, 
however, was undoubtedly the evening meal (detrvov), 
which was taken by rich and poor when ‘the burden 
and heat of the day’ were past (ep Judg.1921 with 
v. 16), that is in the late afternoon, before or just after 
sundown (see above, § 1). It would naturally fall later 
than ‘the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice’ 
(1 K.18364r Ps.1412); in NT times this took place 
daily about the ninth hour, which was consequently 
‘the hour of prayer’ (Acts31). The Hebrews are re- 
presented as having their ehief meal in the evening 
as early as the time of the Exodus (Ex. 1612), and the 
passover was from the first an evening meal. Josephus 
represents the spies dining with Rahab ‘a little before 
sunset '—which was also the royal dinner hour (Azz. v. 


2. The princi- 
pal meals. 


1 [The words an ya Opm, ‘and she rises while it is night,’ 
make the first line of the y distich overlong; Bickell may be 
right in omitting them: note Pasek. The sense then becomes 
clear, ‘ Having obtained a good supply of provision, she assigns 
to each his due amount of food.’] 

2 The renderings ‘dinner’ and ‘supper’ respectively, adopted 
by EV, obscure the relative importance of the two meals, which 
would be better expressed by ‘breakfast, —' lunch’ we fear is 
too modern—and ‘dinner’ corresponding to the French déjeuner 
and diner, with ‘ breakfast’ and ‘dine,’ in place of ‘dine’ and 
‘sup’ for the corresponding verbs. Delitzsch, we may add, is 
obliged in his Hebrew NT (e.g., Lk. 1412), to make use of 


the circumlocutions Oasys myo (noontide meal) and Iy fe) 


(evening meal). 3 3 

3 Precisely ro only at the equinoxes, at other times varying 
from about 9.40 to 10.20 A.M. according to the season of the year. 

4 Cp Susanna7 13; also 2 S. 2415, in © ( till breakfast time ), 
where Pesh. renders ‘till the sixth hour.’ Josephus (Vit. 54) 
tells us that the Jews of his day felt bound to breakfast (aptaTo- 
motetgGar) at noon on Sabbaths. The practice of the Essenes 
was to work from sunrise till the fifth hour (about 1r A.M); 
when they repaired, after an interval spent in the bath, to 
breakfast in the common dining-hall (Secrvynrjpsov) of the 
brotherhood (Jos. BJ ii. 8 5). 
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x S.913 was late in the afternoon when the maidens 
were fetching water from the village fountain; it was a 
sacrificial meal (see SACRIFICE). When the meal was 
over it was time to retire to rest (xolrns pa Ant. Le.; 
cp 1 S.925 [6] and Driver’s note), as many instances 
besides this clearly show (Tob.81 f; Jos. Ant ii. 67 
xiv: l51r; Ver. 44-5 cp Ecck 5r2[11]). > Whe time of the 
first miracle of the loaves and fishes was ‘when the 
evening had come’ (Mt. 1415; cp Lk. 912), and it was 
‘toward evening’ that Jesus reclined at dinner with the 
two disciples at Emmaus ! (Lk. 2429 f. ). 

(a) Tables.—In the earliest times, the Hebrews, like 
their Bedouin kinsmen, must have sat upon the ground 
at meals, as in the idyllic scene, Gen. 

3. Posture. 181: (so Judg.619, ‘under the oak’; 
cp Judith’s attitude, Jud. 1215). This was the custom 
also in the lower ranks of the ancient Egyptians, among 
whom several varieties of the posture were in vogue (sce 
illustrations in Wilk. dnc. Æg., 1878, 1419, cp 2 44). 
The Bedouins in some parts first spread on the ground 
a small mat of plaited straw or grass, or a round disc 
of leather (sufra; cp WRITING), round the edge of 
which a string has been inserted. By drawing the 
atter, the sufra becomes a bag, like a schoolboy’s 
satchel, to hold the provisions for subsequent meals. 
On the outspread sufra is placed a large wooden bowl 
in which the meal is served; the guests sit round? and 
help themselves with the right hand from the steaming 
mess. Now the etymology of the ordinary Hebrew 
word for ‘table’ (Sulhan)* shows that it was originally 
identical with the sxfra, a fact which throws light on 
the early Hebrew customs at meals. In course of time, 
however, it was found more convenient to raise the 
bowl or bowls in which the food was placed a few 
inches from the ground by means of a stand. 

The stand must have resembled the stand or table composed 
of a tapering shaft about six inches high (Erman, Azc. Eg. 193, 
fig. 185) supporting a flat circular top largely used by the 
Egyptians, since the name of the round leather ‘sudhan’ was 
extended to it (for illustrations, see dining scene in Wilkinson, 
loc. ctt.). This circular table, when introduced into Rome from 
the East, received the name sonofodium (illustr. and reff. in 
Rich’s Row. and Gk. Antig. s.v.) All the tables of the 
ancients strike us as uncomfortably low (for Jewish tables note 
the table of shewbread on the arch of Titus, which according 
to the measurements in Reland’s plate [De Soltis Templi, 70] 
is twenty inches in height). 

(2) Seats. — From the time that they came under 
Canaanitish influence the Hebrews appear to have sat 
at meals on chairs or stools (m0szb, EV ‘seat,’ 1 S. 
2025); probably these differed but little in style from 
those in use in Egypt (see Wilk. of. cit. 1408 f) and 
Assyria, The place of honour in Saul's time was the 
‘seat by the wall’ (VRI 229, 1 S, 2025)—7.e., probably, 
by the wall opposite the entrance (as usually now). 
The fashion of sitting, however, gradually gave way before 
that of reclining on couches or divans (see BED, § 5). 

‘Reclining at meals was apparently not usual among the 
Assyrians (any more than among the Egyptians or the Homeric 
Greeks). In the famous garden scene (Brit. Mus, Assyrian 
sculptures) Asur-bani-pal reclines on a rich couch . . ., but this 
is an exceptional luxury. Even his favourite queen is seated on 
a chair of state. Another monument represents four guests 
seated at a table (Bonomi, Nizeveh and its Palaces, 1913 
Ragozin, Story of Assyria, 403/.). Reclining was, however, 
general among more luxurious peoples, such as the Syrians and 





1 Josephus dined after nightfall (7i. 63), and on one occasion 
was still at table two hours (wpa vuxròs Seurépa, tbid. 44) there- 
after. The Essenes, like the rest of their countrymen, worked 
till evening (uéxpe SetAns), when they dined. At Alexandria 
the Jewish translators are represented as working till the ninth 
hour, after which came relaxation and dinner (Jos. Azt. xii. 2133; 
cp the notice as to the dinner hour at the court of Ptolemy 
Philopator, 3 Macc. 5 14). 

2 Heb. 335 in OT = ‘recline at table’ only r S. 1611 


(352 Nb), but frequently in later Hebrew in the Hiphil (see Levy, 
s.v.) Hence 237, Cant.l12 of the king’s round table (see 
Del.; RV ‘table'), DD, a feast ; 30N, guests, etc. 


3 From nby, to strip off (the skin): see Levy, Meuhed, 
Worterd. s.v., and especially the excursus in Moore’s Judges, 19 
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The meal (detmvov, ibid. vi.41) referred to in | N. Israelites (in Amos’s time; see Am. 312 64, and cp Hoff- 


mann, ATW, 1883, p. 102, and the engraving in Cesnola, 
Cyprus, its Cities, etc., 149), the Persians (Esth.16 78), and 
probably the Babylonians, on whose luxuriousness see Is. 478 
Jer. 5139.'1 

Reclining has become the usual position at meals 
for the writers of the Apocrypha (dvaxetuat, 1 Esd. 410; 
KkatakAlvouat, Jud. 1215 [also @ in 18.1611, and four 
times in Lk.], dvarlarw, Tob. 21 [BN] 78 [N], etc). It 
necd hardly be said that in NT times the practice of reclin- 
ing at meals (€m’ dyx@vos decmvetv) was universal through- 
out the peoples around the Mediterranean.2, Among the 
Jews, however, as among the Greeks and Romans of 
the best period, it was only the men who reclined; the 
wives, we may be sure, continued to sit, either on the 
couch (xAlvy) at the feet of their husbands—Lk. 1039, 
however, is not a case in point—or on chairs or stools 
(cp, again, the relief of ASur-bani-pal and his queen). 
The children sat on stools beside their parents (Mk. 
728), as represented on various monuments of classical 
antiquity, dependents and slaves either on the ground 
(cp Judith 1215) or, as at Rome, on benches (iz sub- 
selltis, MH, bso mentioned along with couch, chair, 
and table, Aé/im 23) with a rest (gixy) at either end 
(ord 223). 

The law, in later times, demanded that even the poorest Jews 
should enjoy the luxury of reclining at the festive Passover meal 
(Pésdchim 101, cp Columella, De Re Rust. xi.119). | This 
association of reclining with festivity rendered it natural for the 
Jews on the occasion of a death to overturn their couches and 


sit at meals while in mourning, a practice observed, according to 
Plutarch, by the younger Cato. 


The women of the family, as has been implied, took 
their meals with the men (1 8.14% Ruth 214 Jobl4; 
cp Ex.123 7 [Passover], Dt. 1614 [Succoth]), except 
when strangers or distinguished guests were present 
(see Gen. 186 / [Sarah ‘in the tent’], Judg. 196% [only 
the two men of the party], 2 S. 1323 Est. 19 7-).3 

Let us now follow the course of an imaginary enter- 
tainment in NT times, noting, as we proceed, the 
historical development of customs. 
The occasions for merry -makings 
were as numerous as among ourselves 
(sce FAMILY, FEAST, MARRIAGE, 
BIRTHDAY, CIRCUMCISION). It was usual to send 
invitations early (to invite is ‘to call’4; 1S.913 Lk. 
l4o, etc.) through servants (Mt. 223; cp Prov. 93). 
On the appointed day, it was not unusual to send a 
messenger (vocafor) with a reminder (Mt. 224 Lk. 1417), 
or even to conduct the guests to the place of entertain- 
ment (Est. 614). This custom still prevails in the East 
(see Plummer’s note on Lk. 1418 ar). 

Arrived at the host's residence, the guest is received 
with a kiss (Lk. 745), and probably conducted to the 
anteroom or vestibule of the dining-room ï (sec HOUSE, 
col. 2131). Here the welcome attention of washing the 
guest's feet—doubly welcome if performed by the host or 
hostess in person (1 S. 2541 1 Tim. 510; cp Jn. 184 A) 
—and anointing his head (see ANOINTING, § 2), is 
offered. Or, if the space of the house is too limited for 

1 Che. /utr. Zs. 126. On the lecti aurati or tnaurati and 
inargentati of the Romans, see Marquardt, Privatleben d. 


Romer,\ 301. Were the couches described in Esther such as 
these? Compare the description in Cant. 3 10 (see PALANQUIN). 


2 The late Heb. term is 123 (in OT, in the sense of sitting 


at table, 1 S.1611), hence 302 in Cant., a product of the Greek 


period, may well be ‘ table’ as EV(112). The favourite NT terms 
are avaxeiuat and xaraxetpat, but not the simple verb; ava- 
and xaraxAivouat, avarintws cuvavaxcipat (ol gvvavaxeiuerot, 
the guests, Mt.149, etc.; cp ot ouyxaraxeiyevor, Jos. Ant. 
xii.49); Josephus also supplies mpoxaraxAtww, Ant, xv.943 
-xA(vouat, vid, ‘to take a higher place at table’; ùro- 
xataxAivouat, ‘to take a lower place, xii.49. Cp Lk.147/, 
and helow. 

3 Dan. 52 J. cannot be cited for the normal Jewish practice. 

4 On the curious term SetrvoxAjtrwp, which occurs in the 
interesting section of Codex Bezzx after Mt 2028, see Nestle, 
Text. Crit. of the Gk. Text (1901), pp. 217, 255 f. m 

5 We infer this from the well-known aphorism in Pirké Abdth 
(423, ed. Taylor). 

6 The custom of washing the feet has not yet died out in the 
East. See Robinson, BA [1841], 326; Doughty, Ar. Des. 2 136 
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this, the guest is ushered at once into the dining-room. 
‘Ten cubits by ten’ (apy-dy rey) is given in the Mishna 
(Baba Baihrd, 64) as the dimensions of an average 
triclinium (bpw), or dining-room, which gives a room 


from 1§ to 18 feet square.! If its owner is inclined to 
follow the Roman fashion, doubtless adopted at the 
court of Herod, and, as the above-mentioned loan - 
word shows, already familiar to the people, the room is 
furnished with three very wide couches—each sufficient 
to accomodate three guests reclining full-length at right- 
angles to the table—ranged round three sides of a 
square table, the fourth side, towards the door, being 
left free for the service.2 In most Jewish houses, how- 
ever, it must be assumed that there still prevailed the 
Greek custom, according to which the couches were much 
narrower, each holding only two guests as a rule, who 
reclined at an acute angle to the small oblong tables. 
Of these one was provided for each couch. If the party 
was small or the room very large, each guest might 
have a couch and table, as at the Egyptian court (Jos. 
Ant. xii.49: rhv mapaxerutvnv adr@ tpdrefar). 

Before the arrival of the guests, their respective 
claims to precedence have been duly weighed by the 
host. The ‘chief places’ (RV for mpwroxdciat, Mt. 
236 Mk. 1239 Lk. 147 2046; cp Th» mpwrny dvdkduow, 
Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 187) were demanded as a right 
by the priestly aristocracy; but these claims were, in 
the time of Jesus, continually called in question by the 
more democratic Pharisees. If the guests were all of 
the same social status, arranging them was a simple 
matter. Precedence went according to age (ap! any, 


Baba Baihra, 120 a), as in Joseph's entertainment 
(Gen. 4333), and at the court of Ptolemy (Aristeas, 
loc. cit.) As long as sitting at meals was customary, 
the seat of honour (ka#édpa dd&ys, Ecclus. 74) was at 
the right hand of the host. But which were the 
mpwrTokotae (literally, the chief reclining-places) in the 
later period? Putting aside those houses into which 
the 7rzciinzum, with its strict etiquette, had been intro- 
duced, we may suppose that the older custom of 
separate couches and tables, as explained above, was 
still observed. 

It was in such a house that Jesus observed how the 


Pharisees ‘chose out the chief seats’ (Lk. 147), which were 
doubtless the places at the head of each couch—i.e., at the end 


provided with the arm-rest (émixAcvtpov ; I75I=avaKAcrov [6] 


or reclinatorium [Vg.], Cant. 310). To prove this we need 
not refer to the analogy of the Roman ¢viclinium. In a 
ewish treatise—of somewhat late date, it is true—the question 
is asked : ‘ What is the etiquette of reclining at table’ (Tésefta, 
Bérikh, 55)? The answer runs thus: ‘When there are two 
couches, the most honourable (guest) reclines at the head of the 
first couch (7WRI Sei vN IPY), and the next to him (in 
rank) on the couch on his right. But when there are three 
couches, ¢he most honourable (guest) reclines at the head of the 
middie couch, the next to him (in rank) above him [z.e., in the 
corresponding place on the couch to his left], the third (in rank) 
on the couch to his right.’ The place of the host was no 
doubt, as in Greece and Rome, close to the principal guest, 
most probably the second place on the centre couch. 
Before leaving this part of our subject, we may refer 
briefly to the much debated question as to the relative 


positions of Jesus and his disciples at the Last 


1 According as the cubit is reckoned at eighteen or at twenty- 
one inches. 

2 See arts. Lectus and Triclinium in the Dicts. of Classical 
Antiquities. 

3 This is clear and explicit enough. Nevertheless even good 
scholars (see, eg., Thayer, sub mpwroxAcaia and Plummer on 
Lk. 147)have been misled by Edersheim (see Jesus the Messiah, 
2 207/.), who unwarrantably (as the present writer thinks) renders 


TYD, in a Talmudic passage (Bérakh. 46 4) similar to that above 


quoted, by ‘cushions,’ with the result that on a given couch ‘if 
there are three cushions, the third worthiest lies below him who 
has lain down first (at his right), so that the chief person is in 
the middle (between the worthiest guest at his left hand, and 
the less worthy one at his right hand.’) By this mistaken 
rendering the mpwroxAvoiae are wrongly transferred by Eders- 
heim to the middle places on each couch—ze., from the /ocus 
summus to the locus medius ;—or are we meant to infer that the 
ed chief guests at a banquet were all accommodated on one 
couch 7 
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Supper, From the narratives in the Gospels and 
from our knowledge of contemporary Jewish practice, 
it may safely be said that the little band reclined in the 
usual way round a single table. On this particular 
occasion they may have occupied four separate couches. 
Jesus and John, we know for certain, reclined on the 
same couch, the former, we can hardly doubt, in the 
place of honour at the head of the principal couch— 
perhaps the second from the left, facing the entrance 
to the upper room (dváyarov,! Mk. 1415 Lk. 2212) in 
which they met—with the beloved disciple below him 
on his right (év 7@ KéAr@ To 'Inood, Jn. 1323). Judas 
must have been within easy reach of the Master (see 
ibid. v. 26), either in the third place on the same couch 
(the second), or in the corresponding place on the couch 
(the first) above.? Peter, finally, must have reclined 
some places below John, on the third or fourth couch, 
from either of which he could casily be seen by John 
(see zbzd. v. 24). Beyond this all is pure conjecture. 
The vexed question of precedence settled, the guests 
take their places on the mattress (in Mishna 73),° on the 


couch assigned to them. These places are indicated 
by the cushions (4ése7h, mpooxepddacov ; see CUSHION, 
BED) on which each leans his left elbow (cp Ezek. 13 18 
©, mposkepáňara bro wavra dyxdva yeipds) leaving the 
right hand and arm free. In the houses of the rich, 
mattress and pillows were covered with silk (Am. 312, 
RV), in those of the poor with leather (ikw. 102 XZ 
265). At this stage water was brought for the im- 
portant ceremony of the ‘ washing of hands’ (oy nbw). 


This ‘ washing of hands’ must be clearly distinguished 
from ordinary washing (as'n), being, strictly, not a 


5. ‘Washing ee at all, but at affusion or pour- 
of naad! ing of water from a vessel on the hands, 
"as is indicated by the usual Hebrew phrase 
just given, which is shortened from eya by ow nyni 
(lit. 'a lifting up of water upon the hands’).4 
This practice of pouring water on the hands before 
meals is not mentioned in the OT (but see Tobit, 79, 
text of N); it would be rash on that account to 
regard the ceremony as of late origin, in view of 
its universal observance by the civilised nations of 
antiquity (for Egypt see Erman, 179-181; Wilkinson, 
l 425; for Greece, the Homeric poems passim ; cp Ain. 
l7os). By the first century of our era the greatest 
importance was attached to its observance, as we see 
from various passages of the NT (see esp. Mk. 71-4), 
especially by the adherents of the Pharisees. It is 
described as ‘a tradition of the elders’ (/.c., v.3): in 
other words it was not claimed as a Mosaic institution. 
At least two attempts to justify the practice from the 
Pentateuch, however, are found in the Talmud, one 
authority basing it on Lev.1]511 (so Chuléin, 1052), 
another on Lev. 207 (Bérdkh. 53 4). 


The passage Lev. 207 affords a characteristic example of Rab- 
binic exegesis: ‘Sanctify yourselves therefore; Ihis is the 
washing of hands before meals; and be ye holy: this is the 








l Not necessarily the same as the ‘guest-chamber’ (rò 
xaraAupa), according to Plummer, ïz oc. 

2 It 1s doubtful if Judas’ proximity to Jesus can be based on 
Mr. 2623 (6 éuBawas per’ uod Thy xelpa év Ta TpUBALw; cp 
Mk. 14 17 20) since there may have been only oe snch ‘dish,’ viz., 
that containing the Aaroseth (see PASSOVER, § 17). If we could 
be sure that there was one ‘dish ‘for each couch, as some suggest, 
then Judas’ position would be decided in favour of the first of 
the two alternatives given above. 

3 Perhaps in Is. 215, may any, ‘they spread the mats’ (for 
the grounds see Che. Zaźr. Zs. 126). [But cp OBADIAH (Book), 
where this difficult phrase is emended in the light of the theory 
mentioned in Crzt. Rev. 11 (1901) 18.] 


4 Hence pavrigopat, the reading of 8B adopted by WH and 
others, is a much more appropriate term for the ceremony than 
Barrigopa of TR in Mk.74. The latter corresponds exactly 


to the Heb. V297, to dip the hands 7z water, as required in ’ 
certain circumstances hefore eating. For further details of this 
distinction hetween np) and np, see Maimonides’ preface 


to the treatise Faddyim (Surenhusius’ Mishna, vol. vi. p- 480, 
and Meuschen, WVov. Test. e Talmude illustr. 239). 
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washing of hands after meals; for J am the Lord your God: 
this is the blessing.” A large part of the Mishna treatise 
Vaddyim (hands) is devoted to discussing the minimum quantity 
of water necessary, which was fixed at a quarter log (=1$ ‘egg- 
fuls’), the kind of water admissible, and other minutiæ. Similar 
prescriptions are given in Chdyigd 25; ‘Before partaking of 
common food MAn), the tithe and the tériimah, water must be 
poured (583) over the hands ; before consecrated food (SHP, ie., 
portions of the sacrificial victims) the hands must he dipped 
(525) in water’ (cp Chullin, 106a). 

As among the people of classical antiquity and in the 
East at the present day, an attendant made the round 
of the guests with a small ewer and basin, both generally 
of brass (see illust. in Lane's Mod. Egyptians), the 
ewer containing water which had been kept from 
possible defilement in large stone jars, the Jdpiae of Jn. 
267 The hands were held over the basin, and the 
water allowed to run to the wrist (Pary, Yad. 23 
Chuli. 106 a, 5). This, after all, seems the simplest 
interpretation of the words in the second Gospel: 
éay uù muyun vipwvrati Tas xeEtpas, oùx éshiovoiw (Mk. 
73[NB, etc. ]}.} Originally a single ablution sufficed ; but 
by the end of the second century, the process was repeated, 
the hands now being held downwards so that the water 
(distinguished as pang ce, or second water, from the 
first water maxa ov) might carry off the defilement 
supposed to be contracted by the water of the first 
washing (for details see Vdd. 21-3 and Edersheim, 
Life and Times, 211 f.). The Hebrew zermini 
technici just quoted have often, with doubtful propriety, 
been applied to the washing before and after meals 
respectively, A napkin (app, mappah, Bérakh. 83: 
Dr nABS., Al. 93 2414) was used to dry the hands, 
after which it might be laid on the table (so the school of 
Shammai) or on the cushion (so Hillel—see Berdkh. 
loc. cit. ). 

The washing of hands after meals, which may be here 
mentioned by anticipation, was more a matter of con- 
venience than of ritual to people to whom the use of 
knives and forks was unknown. ‘The description of 
Elisha as the prophet ‘which poured water on the 
hands of Elijah’ (2 K. 311) has in all probability a 
reference to the washing of hands after, if not also 
before, meals. 

In later times, the more fastidious were wont to wash after 
each course, regarding which the Talmud holds that while ‘the 
washing of hands before and after meals is a duty, washing 
during a meal, between one course and another, is a matter of 
choice’ (C/iud/. 105a). ‘There was an order of precedence in this 
matter of washing also, the most honoured guest washing first 
(Bérakh. 466). 

The company having performed the required ablutions 
in due order, the host gives the sign to ‘bring in the 
6. Serving. tables ’ (clogpépew rpamésfas ; cp mapéðnKe 

tpamefay in the figurative sense of setting 
food), for before the introduction of the fixed table of 
the triclinium, the attendants carried in and placed 
before each couch a low table on which (to use a modern 
expression) the covers were already laid. Such was the 
‘spread table’ (any yo) of Ezek. 2341, sry ‘drak being 
the word used for preparing the domestic table (Is. 215 
Ps, 235 Prov. 92), as well as for arranging the sacrifice 
upon the altar, ‘the table of Yahweé’ (Ez. 4122 4416 
Mal. 17 12). 


In the more modest households, the meals were served, as 
well as prepared, by the women of the family (Mt. 815 Mk. 1 31), 
although exceptions are occasionally found (2 K. 443 Lk. 177_4). 
In the houses of the rich, the waiting (Esth.635 [A]) was 
done entirely by men, who were in most cases no doubt slaves. 


ve - 


The standing expression in Hebrew is Séréth (ni) (Staxovéw, 


ministro), of which the participle »zeSaréthion (1 K.105 2K. 4 43 
Esth. 110 22 etc.; NT dtdxovoe [EV ‘servants’] Jn. 25 9) is the 
equivalent of our ‘waiters,’ a word used by AV only in 
Judith131 as the rendering of ot mwapeorwres (but RV ‘them 
that waited’; cp 9 mapagraats ‘attendance,’ 1 Macc. 1532). The 








1 The late Professor Delitzsch in his Heb. translation of the 
NT here employs the words of the Mishna cited above. For 
alternative reading muxva [y, etc.), and the interpretation 
generally, see the Commentaries. 
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Hchrew historians (see 1 K. 10 5 2 Ch. 9 4) have given us a life-like 
picture of Solomon’s table, the king presiding, tlanked on either 


hand by ‘the gentlemen of the household ’ on chairs (V739 309), 


the waiters standing in attendance (VPY WPD, ardocs 
Aecroupywy), dressed, like the cupbearers, in the royal livery 
(shade . In later Hebrew a waiter is vow (Bérdikh. 71 Pesach, 
713) from X22 (445th 13), the equivalent of the older NŠ. 


At the stage of the dinner which we have now reached, 
the host, following ancient custom, says ' grace’ (an3; 
rors 


7. The Blessing. lit. ‘a blessing’). The first trace of 

a ‘grace before meat’ is usually de- 
tected in the incident recorded in 1S. 913, where the 
people delay partaking of the sacrificial meal until the 
arrival of Samuel to ' bless the sacrifice.’ The village 
feast here described, however, is not in any sense an 
ordinary domestic meal. The earliest mention of a 
grace in the ordinary acceptation of the term seems to 
be in the letter of the Pseudo-Aristeas (' not later than 
200 B.C.; Schiirer), in which is given an account of the 
reception by Ptolemy Philadelphus of the Jewish scholars 
professedly sent to translate the Hebrew Scriptures for 
his library. 


At the royal table one of the delegates, Elisha by name, a 
priest, was requested to say grace (motyoag@a xarevyxny, 
Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 184, ep Jos. Ant. xii. 2 12), which he did 
standing. In the Gospels the blessing or thanksgiving before a 
meal has the repeated sanction of Jesus (evAoyéw Mi. 2626 
Mk.87 Lk.916; evxaproréw Mt. 15 36 2027 Mk. 86 Lk. 2217 
ete.), as in Acts 2735 it has that of Paul (cp1 Tim. 43). Of 
the contemporary I’ssenes, we are informed by Josephus that ‘a 
priest says grace (mpoxarevxerat) before meat, and it is unlawful 
for any one to taste food before grace’ (mptv trys evxyns B/ii. 3 5). 


For the practice of saying grace after meat, which 
later Judaism finds enjoined in Dt. 810 (‘when thou 
hast eaten and art full, then shalt thou bless Yahwé 
thy God for the good land which he hath given thee’), 
we have no biblical evidence. From this fact, and from 
the stress laid by Josephus (oc. ctt.) on the fact that the 
pious Essenes offered prayers both before and after 
meat, we gather that a second grace was not yet 
customary in the first century. By the end of the 
second, however, as the treatise Béerakhoth (blessings) 
clearly proves, a grace, not only before and after a meal 
but also at various stages of it, had become the rule in 
orthodox households. 

A considerable part (chaps. 6-8) of the treatise Bérdkhoth is de- 
voted to discussing the various forms of grace appropriate to wine 
and different kinds of food, such as bread, fruit, etc., and at what 
points in the progress of the meal the various blessings should be 
said. Among the more noteworthy injunctions are the following : 
—‘ To say grace is incumbent on women, slaves and children’ all 
of whom were exempted from wearing the phylacteries and from 
certain other religious duties (Bérdkh. 23). ‘If several people 
sit at table, each says grace for himself, but if they recline one 
says grace for all’ (66). ‘Whoso has eaten and has forgotten to 
say grace, must, the school of Shammai maintains, return to his 
place and say grace; hut the school of Hillel holds that he may 
say grace in the place where he remembers [the omisston]’ (8 7). 
‘Amen is to be said after an Israelite has said grace (cp 1 Cor. 
1416), but not after a non-Israelite, unless one has heard the 
whole blessing’ (88). As specimens of these early graces, it 
must suffice to quote those to be said over bread and wine 
respectively. Over the former the ‘blessing’ runs—‘ Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who bringest 
forth bread from the earth’; over the latter—‘ Blessed, etc. 
(these words being common to all the blessings), who createst 
the fruit of the vine’ (cp Mt. 2629 and parall.). To these may 
be added this specimen of a grace after meat—‘ Blessed be the 
Lord our God the God of Israel, the God of hosts, enthroned 
upon the Cherubim, for the food which we have eaten’ (7 3). 

An entertainment such as that now being described 
consisted among the Jews, as among their Gentile con- 

8. Menu temporaries, of two parts, the detrvov or 
$ * dinner, at which wine was taken sparingly 
or not at all, and the following ‘banquet’ mzsteh 
(ango, from any ‘to drink,’=ovumdowv) which was 
chiefly devoted to the pleasures of the wine-cup.! This 
twofold division corresponds to the ‘first’ and ‘ second 
tables’ of classical antiquity. The ‘first table,’ to which 
we now proceed, consisted of various courses according 
to the wealth and inclination of the host, who, on week- 

1 f Banquet,’ in older English writers, has still this more 
limited application, see Oxf Engl. Dict., s.v. 
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days but not on the Sabbath, might have drawn up for 
him a list of dishes (ep ypauparldecoy, menu-card, Athen. 
233), as well as of his guests (see Skabb. 232). The 
dinner of the Essenes, according to Josephus, consisted 
of a single course (¿ë évòs édéouaros); but that of the 
average middle-class household probably consisted of 
two or three. The first course, corresponding in the 
main to the gustatio of the Romans, was composed of 
light, appetising dishes of the nature of Aors-d'euvre.} 
Among these were salted fish (see FISH, § 7) without 
bread, eggs boiled or beaten with oil (Sabb. 85), pre- 
served vegetables of all sorts, olives, and piquant sauce 
or vinegar into which the ‘morsel of bread’ might be 
dipped, ete. Appetisers like the caper (see CAPER- 
BERRY) were for special oeceasions or special needs. 

On this followed the deipnon (cena) in the narrower 
sense of the word, consisting of a varying number of 
courses of vegetables, fish, fowl, and flesh, as described 
in detail in the general articles Foop, Fisu, FOWL. 
The more substantial courses were varied, on great 
oceasions, by a number of side-dishes or entrées, for 
which various names are found in later Jewish literature. 
Wine was handed round ‘in the course of the meal’ 
(jan gins Bérakh. 66). 

The dishes in which the viands were served—the 
wan Sy or ‘vessels for the service (of the table)’ of 

the Mishna—naturally varied according 

9. The Plate. to the wealth and social position of the 
household, vessels of earthenware and wood predomin- 
ating in the houses of the poor, of brass, silver, ete., and 
even gold (see below) in the houses of the rich. ‘The 
small size of the aneient table, however, did not allow of 
the same display of ‘ plate’ (Judith 121), as is customary 
in modern times. Thus, of the Greek table it has been 
said, ‘the name mlvaé (besides signifying ‘ tray ') is also 
given to the plates (see below), which, with the bread 
baskets and the small vessels to hold seasoning and 
hors-d'œuvre, compose the whole table service’ (Darem- 
berg et Saglio, Dict. des Antig., s.v. ‘Caena,’ 12754), a 
statement confirmed by many representations on Greek 
vases and elsewhere. Bread, which formed a con- 
spicuous feature of every meal, was served in shallow 
wicker baskets (bp OT and Mishna gasstm—e.g., Gen. 
4016-18; naa bp XEL 23, pviaa-bp Skabb. 163 © kavor}; 
ep BASKETS. In ancient times a similar basket of closely 
plaited grass, reeds, or straw was even used to serve 
meat in (Judg. 619), and such trays are still common in 
the East (Palgrave, Cent. Arab. 1527, Landberg, 
Prov, 62). One of the most frequently mentioned of 
table dishes is the 4é'arah (AV ‘dish’; ‘charger’ in 
Nu. 713 where mention is made of silver ‘ ehargers’ of 
130 shekels weight; @ generally tpvBAlov; cp also 
Ecelus. 3414 Jos. Ant. iii.8 10). This is ‘the dish’ 
mentioned in the accounts of the Last Supper (Mt. 2623 
Mk.1420). It must have been a round, deep dish not 
unlike the catiénum* of the Romans, by which Vg. 
renders in Mk. 1420. In the Mishna we very frequently 
find associated with the &é‘dradh a dish termed tamhuy 
(anon, Skabb. 35 Néd. 44 ete.), which appears to have 


been round like the e‘drdA but much shallower. This 
we infer from the fact that, when made of metal, the 
tamhiy was capable of being used as a mirror (Aé/. 302). 
It may, therefore, be identified with the mivaë, the 





1 This course might, accordingly, be reckoned as purely hors- 
d'œuvre, îe., as preliminary to the proper meal (cp n9893 
pipa aP, lit. a side dish before the meal, Béradkh. 6 5), and 
offered to the guests even before they reclined at table, 
accompanied by a cup of wine. These being handed round as 
the guests were still seated in the ‘vestibule’ or in the dining- 
room itself, grace (as we have just seen) was at this stage said 
by each guest individually, as distinguished from the common 
blessing when all had reclined, See the Gémara in Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds to the above Mishna. 

2 For illustrations of the dishes mentioned in this paragraph 


see the Latin words in italics in Rich’s Dict. of Gk. and Roman 
Antiquities. 
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‘charger ' of Mt. 148 11 Mk. 625 28 (see under Lanx in 
Rich). The mivaé is also ‘the platter’ of Lk. 1139, 
for which the parallel passage Mt. 2325 has mwapoyls 
(AV also ‘platter’; Vg. paropsis)—originally a four- 
cornered ! dish for entrées, as the etymology shows, but 
later a name for table dishes in general. It may be 
that zamhüy is a later name for the older salláhath 
(CRUSE, 3}, the ‘dish’ into which the sluggard thrusts 
his hand but is too lazy to bring it again to his mouth 
(Prov. 1924 RV, 2615 2 K. 2113). In the Mishna we 
also find an interesting variety of the same dish (%nrn 
paag Ael 161), evidently a large wooden tray with 
various compartments (a sort of compotier, Levy) 
in which several viands could be served at onee. 
These ‘service-vessels,' as we have seen, were of very 
varied material, only the rich and high-plaeed, like 
Holofernes, having a service of ‘ plate ' (Tà apyvpwyara, 
Jud. 121 1511 AV; but RV ‘silver vessels'). Wealthy 
monarchs like Solomon and Ahasuerus may really 
have had all their plate of gold (1 K. 1021 2 Ch. 9 20 
Esth. 17). <A service of gold plate (ypvowpara Kal 
dvaxoviav—a hendiadys, ‘ golden vessels to be served in’ 
as AV) was sent by the young King Antiochus VI. to 
Jonathan the Asmonewan (1 Mace. 1158). Wealthy 
Romans were fond of displaying their plate on a species 
of sideboard known as abacus [see illust. in Rich]; 
something very similar is intended by the cuAlkcoy (EV 
‘cupboard ') in or on which Jonathan's successor Simon 
displayed his ‘ gold and silver vessels,’ to the admiration 
of the Syrian envoy (r Mace. 1532). Such, too, was 
‘the xuAlxcoy of thirty talents’ weight,’ presented by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to Eleazar, according to Aristeas 
(Wendl. 320).? 

Knives and forks were used chiefly in the kitchen 

and for carving (see KNIFE, COOKING UTENSILS, § 5). 

10. Cutlery The former, however, were also used for 

* peeling fruit, as we see from the dramatic 
incident of Herod's attempted suicide recorded by 
Josephus (Axt. xvii. 7, BJ 1.337 paxaipiov). 'Spoons' is 
hardly a correct rendering in Ex. 2529etc. ; see ALTAR, § 10. 
The real spoon (¢arwdd, mmn) is first mentioned in post- 
biblical literature, but even then, like the cochlear of the 
Romans, chiefly in connection with medicine. lt might 
be of metal (Aé/.1712), glass (zd¢d. 802), or bone 
(Skabb. 86). Even among the most civilised nations 
of antiquity, as in Eastern lands to this day, it was the 
universal custom to eat with the fingers without the aid of 
their modern substitutes, the first two fingers and the 
thumb of the right hand being used for this purpose (see 
reff. above, § 5, also close of article). The ‘broth’ of 
Judg. 619 Is.654, sauces, and the like, were eaten by 
dipping in them a piece of bread, the ‘sop’ (Wwuiov) 
of Jn. 13267. (ep Ruth 214), Each guest had his 
‘portion’ (ayp 15.14 923) or ‘mess’ (nxé'p, Gen. 
4334 pepls [6], 25.118 dpocs [684]; cp Lk. 1042 the ` 
‘good part’ or portion) placed before him by the attend- 
ants, a guest whom the host wished specially to honour 
being helped to some special delicacy, as in Sanl’s case 
(1 S.923—by Josephus called pepis Baothixy, Ant. 
vi.41), or receiving a more ample portion than the 
others (Gen. 4334 1S.15: read ‘double portion’ as 
AV™e:), ‘Portions’ might also be sent, as a further 
token of honour, to the house of the recipient (25.118; 
ep Neh. 812). 

At the elose of the deipnon proper came the second 
washing of hands (see above), after which—if we may 
judge from contemporary usage else- 
where—' the first tables’ were re- 
moved (alpev, éxpépev rpaméfas: Plut. Symp. 84). 
This custom, however, cannot have been universal. 


11. Symposium. 


1 Quadrangulum et quadrilaterum vas; Isidor, quoted by 
Marquardt, Privatleben d. Romer, 635- ; 

2 This, rather than a goblet (Becher in Wendland’s translation 
in Kautzsch, Pseudepigr.), is suggested by the weight given. 

3 In Vaddyim 46 bones are said to be unclean, ‘so that no 
one may make the bones of his father or his mother into spoons '! 
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among the Jews, for according to the Mishna it was 
often the practice to wash the tables with a sponge 
(Shabé.213, cp Od. 1111), at the same tinie that the 
crumbs (yix, Mt. 1527) which had fallen ‘ between 
the couches’ were swept up (Bérdkh. 84, Bésd 27). 
In the former case the ‘second tables’ were brought 
in, and the attendants proceeded to place on them the 
dessert, consisting for the most part of some of the 
many varieties of fruit, fresh or preserved, for which 
Syria has been at all times famous (see FRUIT). Over 
the fruit was said an appropriate blessing: ‘ Blessed 
art Thou, ete. who createst the fruit of the tree’ 
(Bërākh. 61). Whether the fruit was sent to table in 
‘baskets of silver’ (Prov.2511 RV) is doubtful. See 
BASKETS. 

Various designations for this part of the entertainment are 
found in the Talmud. One of these, NiD°3370, is merely a 
naturalised form of the Greek word for ‘dessert, Tpayýpata, 
while another, PEN, by its etymology (probahly émi xapor, 
ad commissationem; cp kapos EV ‘revelling,’ 1 Pet. 43 Rom. 
13 13 Gal. 521) indicates that dessert formed the transition to 
the second main division of the entertainment, the meisteh or 
symposium. 

Before the symposium proper began, however, the 
guests anointed afresh, wine and ointments being natur- 
ally associated. With ointment is also associated incense 
(nbp, Prov. 279 Ezek. 2341), and in later times a 
special kind of incense or aromatic spice, known as 
233, Was laid upon charcoal and handed round after 


the meal (Bési 27). A special blessing was even said 
over it by the orthodox (Bérdkh. 64). With it the 
guests perfumed their clothes (Ps. 458 [9] Cant. 36) and 
probably their beards as well (see Lane, Mod. Eg. 
chap. 8, with illustr., Palgrave, Aast. and Cent. Arad. 
26). Nor, we may be sure, was it only among the 
Jews of Alexandria that the summons of the author of 
the Wisdom of Solomon found a ready response ; ‘ Let 
us fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes; and 
let no flower of spring pass us by; Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered’ (Wisd. 
277. RV). 

Although the Hebrews may not have had the same fondness, 
amounting to a passion, for flowers, that characterised their 
Egyptian contemporaries (Wilk. 1426-9 with illust., Erman, 
193%, 255), the custom of wearing flowers either as chaplets 
(Is. 281) or otherwise at their banquets was one, as we see, 
of considerable antiquity. The crown (crépavos) which it was 
usual to award to the successful symposiarch (Ecclus. 32 1/4) 
was probably no more than a special garland of flowers. By 
the first century the custom in question had spread under 
Hellenistic influence to the common soldiers in the army (Jos. 
Ant. xix. 911, gTepavovpevot Kat pvpigópevoi ; cp CHAPLET). 


Although there is evidence (see above, § 8) that wine 
was not denied to the guests during the first part of the 
entertainment, still the Jews, like the Greeks, regarded 
the second part as the proper period for enjoying ' the 
fruit of the vine.’ It was usual to appoint one of the 
guests to be ' ruler [or governor] of the feast’ (7-yovmevos 
Ecclus. 351 [AV 321]; probably also Lk. 2226) whose 
duty it was to take measures for the conduct of the 
feast, as arbiter bibendi to regulate the manner and 
quantity of the drinking, and to enforee penalties in 
the case of any breach of etiquette. There has been 
much discussion among the learned as to whether the 
apxerplxdvos of Jn.28 f. is to be identified with the 
symposiarch in the sense indicated by Ben-Sira, or 
with the functionary, generally a slave, known as the 
Tptkduapxys or head waiter who arranged the tables 
and couches and superintended the service generally. 
The distinction between the ruler and the ‘servants’ 
in v.g and the tone of equality which characterises 
the remarks of v.10 seem to decide for the former 
alternative. + 

In the palaces of royalty, however, we find a special 
set of attendants who brought the wine to table—the 
open (olvoxdoc) or ‘cupbearers’ (1 K.105 AV™8-), 


1 The second of the above alternatives (rpexAcwedpxns) is sug- 
gested by the ‘ steward’ of RVmg. 
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over whom was set the ‘chief butler ' (see CUPBEARER). 
At an Egyptian banquet, according to Wilkinson, 
while the men had male attendants, the women were 
waited upon by females, a custom which the Greek 
translators of Ecclesiastes evidently considered as 
obtaining at the court of Solomon (Eccl. 28 olvoxdov 
kal olvoxdas).? 

The Jews of the Greek and Roman periods certainly 
drank their wine mixed (see Bel 33 in ©, 2 Mace. 1539, 

12. Use of Bérakh. 75). It must, however, be left 

wine an open question whether this practice 
was customary in earlier times, since the 
biblical references to mdsak, ‘ mingling’ 399, Is. 522 
Prov. 92 5) are rather to be understood of the addition 
of aromatic herbs (but see Prov. 92 6). The use of 
hot water, also, is proved both by the mention of the 
heating apparatus (on) in Pésdchim 713, and by the 
express testimony of WMa'dsēröth 44. 

From the seanty biblical data and from Assyrian and 
Egyptian analogies we may presume that the drinking- 
vessels of the Hebrews had different shapes, some 
being shallow, others deep. To the former class—the 
kos (p}3)—belong such cups as are held by Ašur-bāni- 
pal and his queen in the famous garden-scene relief. 
Larger than the 40s was the mzgrak (pars), as we may 


infer from its being used to catch the blood of the 
sacrificial victims. Large bowls were used by the 
Assyrians, and also, no doubt, by the Hebrews, for 
mixing wine with pounded aromatic herbs. Out of 
these bowls (the o-ya3 of Jer. 355) the drinking-vessels 
appear to have been filled (¢.e., not, as the Greek 
custom required, by means of a yathus). See also 
BASON, BOWL, CUP, FLAGON. 

We have no means of knowing the drinking code by 
which, under the presidency of the ‘ruler of the feast,’ 
a Jewish symposium was regulated. As our earliest 
evidence of this officer does not go beyond 200 B.C. (see 
above, § 11), the laws by which he ruled were probably 
modelled on those of the Greeks (for which see art. 
‘symposium ’ in Smith’s, and ‘commissatio’ in Darem- 
berg and Saglio’s Dicts.). The existence of such a 
code as we refer to among the Jews of the Greek period 
is further confirmed by the statement in Est. 18, the 
true meaning of which undoubtedly is (see ©, Vg.) 
that on this occasion the code was relaxed and the 
drinking proceeded ‘ according to every man's pleasure.’ 
The same freedom characterises the picture drawn by 
Josephus of the Jewish soldiers toasting each other 
when celebrating by a debauch the death of Herod 
Agrippa (Ant. xix.91). It was customary for the host 
to drink to the health of his guests (wpomivew, dia 
Tv mporécewv, Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 235, 261, 
274). 

No banquet such as we have had in view through- 
out would have been complete, if it did not provide 

. some higher form of entertainment 

= able tain- fhan the mere emptying of wine-cups. 
aha Music, in particular, from the earliest 
times, was a never-failing accompaniment of the social 
feast. Thus Amos (65 f., see DAVID, § 13, n. 3) and 
Isaiah (512) upbraid their contemporaries for their lux- 
urious feasts, of which music was an element. David, 
according to 2S. 1935 [36], had already a choir of ‘ sing- 
ing men and singing women,’ an institution which a 
late Hebrew writer represents as also flourishing at the 
court of Solomon (Eccl.28). Not much later, in all 
probability, is the testimony of Ben Sira (Ecclus. 32 [35] 
3-6; note the enthusiastic eulogy of a ‘ concert of music,’ 
ouyKpiua povorkay). With music, as a matter of 
course, went dancing, which was performed by the 
attendants (see DANCE), and since ‘a feast is made 
for laughter’ (Eccl. 1019), we find, as we might expect, 
riddles and conundrums propounded, such as that 


l [maen ane is probably a corrupt repetition of magm ome 
Cp ECCLESIASTES, § 2, n.—T. K. C.] 
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given by Samson (Judg. 1412 #),! and those with which 
the Talmud abounds. To these varied forms of enter- 
tainment were probably added feats of agility, and 
jugglers’ tricks, similar to those in which the Egyptians 
delighted (see illustr. Wilk. 2537, Erman, 248 f.), the 
whole being comprised under the general name axpdapa 
(Ecclus. 32 [35]4), a term as comprehensive as the 
Eastern fantasia of to-day (see ‘Acroama’ in Daremb. 
et Saglio). An ideal philosopher's banquet rather than 
a picture from real life has been sketched for us in great 
detail by the Psendo-Aristeas, whose famous letter is 
now (1901) accessible to all in the editions of Wendland 
(Aristee ad Philocratem epistula, 1900, translated in 
Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, vol. ii.) 
and Thackeray (in Swete's /ztrod. to the OT in GŘ., 
1900, pp. 499 f-). 

This article may fitly be brought to a close with some 

remarks on what may be termed the manners of the 
] table,? in addition to what has been 
14. Etiquette. already said on certain points of 
etiquette in connection with the ‘chief seats,’ etc. It 
is hardly necessary to advert, even in a sentence, to the 
well-known éyxpdreca (Ecclus. 1830 in title @) of the 
Hebrews with regard to the pleasures of the table. It 
is not merely that they condemn such excesses as aroused 
the indignation of an Amos (41 64%) or an Isaiah 
(512 281-8); we find throughout a wise moderation as 
regards eating and drinking recommended both by 
precept (Prov. 2320 f.) and by example (cp the justifi- 
able pride of Josephus in his countryimen’s cwdpocivy ; 
c. Ap. 22332, and Pseudo-Aristeas, 223). Where ex- 
ceptions are mentioned, as Gen. 920 f. 1K. 2016 f., 
they are ‘for warning and reproof.’ We would rather 
call attention, as above indicated, to sentiments on a 
minor key, so to say, like those of KOhéleth on eating 
‘in due season’ (Eccl.1016 7), and to such sound 
advice as that of Prov.231 f. The chief authority, 
however, on the ‘minor morals’ of the dinner table is 
Ben Sira, the author of the two /oci classici FEcclus. 
8112-18 323-12. In the latter passage the theme is 
mainly the etiquette of conversation at dinner (see vv. 
347-9), in the former the reader is warned against 
greediness and unseemly haste at table (3114 RV; cp 
vv. 1216). He is further recommended not to be over- 
scrupulous as to his diet (v. 16; cp Lk.108). There 
is also sage advice regarding moderation in eating: 
‘ Be first to leave off for manners’ sake,’ etc. (v. 17, cp 
v. 20 in praise of ‘ moderate eating,’ also 32:11), and in 
drinking : ‘Wine is as good as life toa man, if thou 
drink it in its measure’ (v. 27; for the converse, see 
v. 29 f.) It is pleasant to find (see Ecclus. 3121 in 
RV compared with AV) that Ben Sira does not stamp 
with his approval the habit of the later Romans, by 
which their capacity for the pleasures of the table was 
increased. The emetic mentioned in the Mishna 
(Shabò. 226) is purely medicinal. 

We have already seen that good manners required all 
food to be eaten with the right hand ; this is still one of 
the strictest laws of etiquette in the East. It was a 
difficult task to teach the young Greek how to use his 
fingers properly at meals, ‘to touch salt fish with one 
finger, fresh fish, bread, meat with two, etc.’ (Mahaffy, 
The Greek World, etc., 325, basing on Plutarch); it 
was no doubt equally difficult in the case of the young 
Jew. 


As a curious trifle under this head it may be mentioned that 
the Jewish doctors did not disdain to legislate on the subject of 
toothpicks (see Bésd 46, ‘a man may lift up a splinter of wood 


1 On riddles at feasts Moore refers to Bochart, Mieroz. 3382/7, 
ed. Rosenmiller. Cp also ‘ Spruch, Sprichwort,’in Hamburger, 
Realencycl, 2. 

2 Two tractates, entirely devoted to etiquette, Dérek ’ Eres, 
and Dérek "Eres Zūfā are now generally included in 
editions of the Bab. Talm. (see extracts given by Edersheim, 
Life and Times, etc. 2209-10). The latter treatise has been 
Beale edited and translated into German by Tawrogi, 63 
PP., 1005. 
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to pick his teeth withal’ px pnb]; cp Tõseftä ib. 318, Jer. 
Shabé, 8 end, 11 ¢). 

Finally the privacy of an eastern house is in some 
respects greater (é.g., as regards the women’s apart- 
ments), in others much less than that of a western ; 
hence, as we see from more than one incident in the 
life of Jesus (¢g., Lk.737), a stranger might enter 
unbidden even while a meal was in progress. If it 
were desired to add the late comer to the party, and the 
couches were full, he might be accommodated with a 
chair or stool (cp the incident related in Jos. Vit. 44). 

As ROS. K. 

MEANI (mane: [B]), RV Maani, 1 Esd.531= 

Ezra 250, MEUNIM (p). 


MEARAH (MW), ‘cave’), a corrupt word—more 
strictly w-mé'drah (MMW) in Josh. 134, probably to be 
corrected into ‘from Zarephath.’ 

The word must contain the preposition D=o ‘from, and the 
name of some Sidonian city, the initial ) being a mere accretion. 
@ read, or conjectured, ‘from Gaza’ (m2); but Gaza was a 
southern city (amd ya¢ns [L], or évavríov yagns [B]; A om. 
yágns). Buhl and Stenernagel, improving a poor suggestion of 
Dillmann’s, propose 57>, ‘from Mearah’; but no such place 
as Mearah is known. Bennett (SBOT) suggests “WIND, ‘from 


Arvad,’ which is plausible (see ArvAp). But though Arvad 
was colonised from Sidon, it would hardly have been described 
as ‘belonging tothe Zidonians.’ The right reading seems to the 


present writer to be nany”, ‘from Zarephath.’ Cp1K.179 ‘to 
zie 


Zarephath which belongs to Zidon’; even if ‘Zidon’ here is in- 
correct, a Sidonian Zarephath is presupposed by the phrase. 
Cp ZAREPHATH. TIK. C: 


MEASURE (NND, etc.), 2K. 71etc. See WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. i 


MEAT (MOJN, Gen. 129 /. etc.; ÑD, Gen. 4523, 
RV ‘victual'). See FooD. 


MEAT OFFERING (NNI), Lev. 614 etc. AV. See 
SACRIFICE. 


MEBUNNAI (°33!); a more plausible vocalisation 
is DD, éx Toy viðv [BA], a corrupt reading in 2 S. 2327. See 
SIBBECAL. 

MECHERATHITE (*N12!), 1 Ch. 1136, probably a 
false reading for MAACATHITE (g.v.). See also ELIPHELET, 2. 


MECONAH ()3!9), Neh. 1128 RV, AV MEKONAH 


(g.v. ). 
MEDABA (mHAaBa [ANV]), 1 Macc. 936. See 
MEDEBA. 


MEDAD (73), Nu. 1126 f. See ELDAD. 


MEDAN (2; madan [ADEL]), a son of Abraham 
by Keturah, and brother of Midian, Gen. 252 (MaAdIM 
[A]. mada [A?]), 1 Ch. 132 (madiam [B] madam 


Whether it is worth while to compare the name of the Wady 
Medan near the ruined city Dedān (Wetzstein, in Del. Jesazal), 
663) or the name of a Yemenite god Madan (Osiander ; Margo- 
liouth in Hastings, DB), may be doubted. ‘Medanites’ (so 
EVmg., myn) occurs in Gen. 37 36, but should certainly be cor- 
rected to my“p as in v. 28 (cp ©). 

MEDE ('7'D), Dan. 111 etc., MEDES (9), 2K. 176 


etc. See PERSIA. 
MEDEBA (NIT, Moab. Na‘) [AZ/, Z 8}, § 15, 


‘water of rest’ ?). 

Nu. 2130 Mwaß [BAFL]; Josh.139, SacdaBov [B], maiô. 
[Ba?b], pardaBa (B sup. ras. Aa) [A], peaga [L]; Josh. 13 16 
pedaBa [L], BA om.; 1 Ch. 197 pardoBa [B], Bard. [x], rov pnd. 
[A], wend. [L]; [s.152, ris pwoPleeredos [BRAQT] or omit? ; 
1 Macc. 9 36, pydaBa [ANV]; Aledada; Pesh. usually trans- 
literates [paaNn], but reads 477 ‘desert’ in Nu. [xsama], nyo 
‘west’ in Josh. 139 [onys], uis 26 v. 16. ATI, 2. 31s perhaps 
to be vocalised 817330. 

A city on the tableland (miior) of Moas, S. of 
Heshbon (Josh. 139 16) ; according to Nu. 21 30 (if the 
text is correct) a city of the Amorites, Although the 
whole tableland — Medeba to Dibon—is assigned to 
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Reuben by D and P in Josh.139 16, the Chronicler is 
aware that it was not Israelite in David's time (1 Ch. 
197). Medeba was seized by Omri; but after forty 
years of Israelitish occupation, it reverted to Moab in 
Mesha's time (.1//, 2 8); certainly it was Moabite when 
the elegy of Moab in Is. 15 was written (6th or sth 
cent. B.C.?), It was an important fortress during the 
Maccabzean period, and its people succeeded in captur- 
ing John, the brother of Jonathan the Jewish prinee (1 
Mace. 9 35-37), for which treacherous act they were after- 
wards made to suffer (Jos. Axt. xiii.l4 91 102-3). 
Medeba (Mndava) is mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 176) as 
a town of Arabia Petræa between Bostra and Petra (vill. 
2020); by Eusebius (weddaBa, pndafa) and Jerome 
(edaba), in OS 13832 27913, as still known in their 
time under its ancient name; and the name occurs 
also among the episcopal cities of the provinee of Arabia 
(Rel., p. 217). A mosaic map of Christian Palestine 
and Egypt found at Medeba and deseribed by Clermont 
Ganneau in Recueil d' Archéol. orient. xi. (1897), p. 161 
has deservedly excited much attention. See PEFỌ, 
July 1897 (a translation from Ci. Ganneau, Recueil 
d'.Archéol. orient. xi. 161, and 1897, p. 239; 1898, 
pp. 85, 177, 251). 
The ruins survive and bear their old name, under the Arabic 
form J/adebd. They lie 2940 ft. above sea-level, about four 
m. S. by W. of Heshbon, with which they are connected by 
an ancient paved road. ‘The city occupied a low hill a mile 
and a half in circumference. The whole site is covered with 
ruins, for the most part dating from early Christian times. 
Outside the walls (the line of which can be distinctly traced) is 
a large pool, 108 yds. long, 103 yds. wide and 10-13 ft. deep; 
it is at present dry. The plain around Madeba, though now 
desolate, is fertile, and thickly dotted with ancient cities 


(Burckhardt, Syr. 366; Irby and Mangles, 471; Porter, 
Handbk. 303; Schumacher, ZDPV 18113 473; Baed. PaZ(3) 


175 f.; PEFO, July 1895, and 1901, pp. 235-246). 
MEDIA AND PERSIA. See PERSIA. 
MEDIATOR and UMPIRE. The words are 


synonymous. Cruden, in his Concordance, defines 

‘mediator’ as ‘a person that manages, or 

1. In OT. ; : 

transacts, between two contending parties, 
in order to reconcile them.’ This might also be given 
as a definition of ‘ umpire,’ whieh is the word suggested 
by our translators (in preference to the too theological 
term ‘mediator’) in mg. of Job933 (=m in) as an 
alternative to the archaic DAYSMAN [g.v.]. 

It should be noticed that though © here gives peoirns, the 
word represents, not mi (as Adeney in Hastings, DB3 311 
n., supposes), but 13°33; apparently © is thinking of O°939 WN 
(EV a champion), 1 S.174, which Driver (74S 107) explains 
as ‘the man of the peratypcov, who came forward as the peattys 
to bring the warfare to a close.’ 6's words are, et@e hy ò perims 
Nw kai eàéyxwv (ei yap . . . 6 dteA. [A]). 

The passage in Job is of great religiousinterest. The 
afflicted Job is struggling after a worthier conception of 
God, and can at first only express it thus, ‘O that there 
were an umpire between us, who might impose his 
authority (lit., lay his hand) upon us both’—2.e., upon 
the imperfect God of Job’s theology and upon the much 
perplexed man himself (see Jos [Book], § 6, col. 2473). 
In Is. 24 EV’s ‘shall reprove’ might with advantage 
become ‘shall be an umpire to’ (Che. Prop. /s., ‘shall 
arbitrate for’). 


The idea that the divine anger is liable to be excessive finds 
similar expression in 1 S. 225, which in the Bible of 155r is thus 
rendered, ‘If one man synne agaynst another, dayseman niay 
make hys peace; hut yf a man sinne agaynst the Lord, who can 
be hys dayseman'? This isat least preferable 10 EV’s render- 
ing; ‘entreat for him’ (cp @) obscures the play upon words, on 
which see Driver, TBS 27 7 The passage implies the use of 


SoD as a term for ‘umpire.’ 
The NT word is ' mediator’ (esitys, also in Polyb., 
Lucian, etc.), which occurs in Gal. 319 f. 1 Tim. 25 
2. NT Heb. 86 915 12247. The verb, uesiTeúw, 
<a occurs in Heb. 617 ft (‘ wherein God inter- 
* posed with an oath’). Inthe last passage 
the idea is that the divine oath fills up the space between 
the promise and its intended recipients. In 1 Tim. 25 
(RV) Christ Jesus is called the ‘one mediator between 
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God and men, (himself) man’; ‘ man ' (&v@pwzres) is with- 
out an article, to emphasise the human nature spoken of. 
In Heb. //.c. the phrase is ‘the mediator of a new cove- 
nant,’ which distinguishes Christ from Moses. In Gal. 
319 f., the reference is again to the distinction between 
the Law and the Gospel. The Law, we are told, was 
ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator. 
Now a mediator is not (a mediator) of one, but God is 
one. (dtararyels dc’ ayyéAwy, év xeipl pectrov. 6 ôè 
peoirns évòs ovx Eativ, ò è Geds els Eariv.) The com- 
mentator Winer reckoned over 300 different explanations 
of this hard passage. Amidst such discord we can- 
not wonder that some (Michaelis and Straatman) have 
rejected the whole passage as an interpolation. This 
is certainly an arbitrary procedure. The chief difficulty 
lies, not in the words ‘is not of one’ (évds oùxk čar), but 
in the next clause (ò ðè Oeds els éoriv), regarded as a 
sequel to the former words, and, aecordingly, P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye proposes to expunge them 
(Studien, edited by de la S., 3374 7). It is conceivable 
that an early reader of the words, ‘ Now a mediator is 
not (a mediator) of one,’ may have stumbled at them ; 
‘God is one,’ how then ean it be said that ‘a mediator 
is not a mediator of one’? Most commentators, how- 
ever, disapprove even of this plausible solution of the 
problem. But what explanation can be called more 
than plausible? Ior the difficulty here meets a fresh 
difficulty in the context. What is the force of the words 
‘ordained through angels’ (dtarayeis 60 dyyéAwv), which, 
it would seem to us moderns, add nothing to the argu- 
ment? There is no reason at all for expunging them ; 
but perhaps we may be allowed to pass them over as 
merely inserted out of deference to Midrashie speculation 
(see ANGELS, § 9). We then seem to get a clear argu- 
ment, viz., that God requires no mediator (such as 
Moses)! to make his promise (the Gospel) legally bind- 
ing, since it is essential to the conception of a promise 
that it depends on the will of a single person. 

The law, therefore, is inferior in dignity to the promise because 
the latter was given to Abraham directly, not ev yecpt peatrov. 
Apparently the writer is thinking of Lev. 26 46, where © renders, 
Ò vomos Oy edwxe KÚPLOŞ ava METOV avTOU Kal ava pécoy TWV 
viwy IopanA év To Oper Zeva év xertpt Mwvoy. The words év 
xecpt M. correspond to év yep peoitov In Gal. (The reference 
is from Lipsius, /7C 2 2(2}, 42 f., and Holtzmann NT Theol. 
2 [1897], p. 31, n. 1) 

Orello Cone (Paul, 1898, 192 f.), however, remarks, 
‘Paul seems to have written, not with immediate refer- 
ence to the account of the Sinaitic legislation in Exodus, 
but rather with the Jewish tradition about the Law as 
‘ordained by angels” before his mind.’ He adds 
very truly that in the aecount of the giving of the law in 
Exodus nothing is said about ‘angels’; God speaks 
directly to Moses, and even plans the transanction thus 
for the sake of the safety of the people (Ex. 1924 Dt. 5s). 
It is not clear, however, that any argumentative stress is 
laid upon ‘ through angels’ (60 dyyéAwv). The idea is 
that the law, not being communicated to the people 
directly, is inferior to the evangelical promise. To ex- 
press this it would have been enough to say ‘by the 
hand of a mediator ' (év xeipl weoirov). The weakening 
words, ‘ordained through angels,’ may plausibly be 
taken as a purely conventional reference. 

Ramsay (Historical? Commentary [1899], 380) takes a 
different view. He ‘cannot avoid the suspicion that 
Paul here is betrayed into a mistake, and is thinking of 
the other and infinitely more important sense of the 
words, ‘ God is one,’ as in Rom. 3 30,—' He is one and 
the same God in all His acts, one God makes both the 
Promises and the Law.’ In other words, the argument 
of Paul is a fallacy. 


1 The view that the mediator is Christ (Origen, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and most of the fathers) seems to be clearly wrong. 
Schmider’s theory (1826) that the angel of the law is meant (cp 
Acts 7 38, cp 53) is much more plausible. But Moses could not 
have been left out altogether in this connection. Talmudic and 
Rabhinical names for Moses as mediator are o9, ‘ysn, and 


md. 
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For a criticism of some of the chief current explanations see 
Holtzmann, WT Theol. (cited ahove). See also, especially, 
Lightfoot’s Galatians, ad loc., and Lipsius, HC (cited above). 
Against de la Saussaye, see A. H. Blom, ‘ Verklaring van Gal. 
820,’ 74.7. 12 (1878), 216 f- T K. C, 


MEDICINE. The most primitive references are to 
the obstetric art; see FAMILY, § 9. Four cases have 
special points. In two of these 
(Gen. 3517 1S. 4x19) the mother dies 
in childbed after giving the infant an appropriate name. 
The other two are to bring out a subtle point as to the 
seniority of twins; Esau is the first-born, but he is 
(symbolically) seized by the heel by the second twin, 
Jacob, whose usurpation began, as it were, in the womb 
(Gen. 2525). Again, in the birth of Tamar's twins 
(Gen. 3827), the arm of one protruded and was marked 
by the midwife with a red thread ; but, in the event, 
the child so marked as the elder was the second born. 


A prolapse of the arm may occur; but unless it had been 
replaced, and some turning operation performed on the twin 
thus presenting, the other twin could not have taken precedence 
ofit. The Talmud shows an acquaintance with the Cæsarean 
section, to save the child in the death of the mother. 


In Ezek. 1ł64, salting of the new-born, as well as 
washing before swaddling, is mentioned (cp FAMILY, 
§ 10). Inthe Talmud the excessive redness of the infant, 
or a yellowish or greenish hue, is an indication for 
delaying circumcision. In 2 Macc.727, a mother in- 
cludes in an appeal to her son that she had given 
him suck three years.? The nurse (npr) of Rebekah 
(Gen. 2459 358) was probably a foster-mother (mpi); 
the nurse of the lame child Mephibosheth an ordinary 
attendant (2S. 44); cp NURSE. 

There are few references to surgical practice. In 
Ex. 2119 one who maims another in a quarrel has to 
pay for the loss of the hurt man’s time as well as, in 
modern phrase, the surgeon's bill, In 2K. 829 Joram, 
wounded in battle, goes to Jezreel for his cure. A 
unique reference to physicians as a class occurs in 2 Ch. 
1612, where Asa, in his sickness, sought not to Yahwé 
but to the physicians—a remark possibly suggested by 
the king’s name, which perhaps means ‘ physician’ (see 
ASA). Prognostics of sickness, as part of the prophctic 
function, appear first in the cases of Nathan (2S. 12 14) 
and Ahijah (1 K.14); but it is not until Elisha (and 
of this the Talmud makes a point) that medical skill is 
prominent among the prophet’s abilities—in the cure of 
Naaman (2 K. 53), in the prognostic of Benhadad (2 K. 
87 f), in the recovery of the Shunammite’s son from 
sunstroke (2 K. 418-35), in medicating the unwholesome 
water at Jericho (2K.220), and in correcting the 
poisonous effects of the pottage of wild herbs (2 K. 441). 
To Elijah also is ascribed (2 K. 14) a prognostic of the 
death of Ahaziah from a fall (the king himself having 
sent to consult the oracle Baal-zebub [see BAAL-ZEBUB] 
at Ekron), and the restoration to vitality of a widow's 
son (1K.1717), nearly identical with Elisha's. The 
one great instance in the later history of prognosis and 
treatment by a prophet is that of Isaiah in the case of 
Hezekiah (2 K. 2015 7). 

That the priestly class were the depositaries of medical 
knowledge seems to follow from the Levitical ordinances 
for ‘leprosy,’ for although some of these were wholly 
ceremonial, and not at all utilitarian, they imply on the 
part of the priests a skill in diagnosis or in discriminating 
one disease from another. They were themselves, it 
seenis, so subject to illnesses arising from their frequent 
bathing and bare feet that a special physician was attached 
to their service in the temple (Mishna, SAédlim, 51 f.). 

The period of the Wisdom literature is the one in 
which medicine as an art becomes most prominent. 


Solomon's knowledge of the vegetable kingdom was tradition- 
ally said (Midrash) to include that of drugs, and there are also 


references in the Talmud to a ‘book of cures’ (MN 7BD) 


1. Practitioners. 





1 Two or three years is not an uncommon length for the 
suckling to last even in the present day. The weaning was 
generally celebrated with a feast. Cp Benz. HA 149. 
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attributed to the same king, and said to have been withdrawn 
by Hezekiah from the use of the people because it alienated 
them from the Lord (the nearest parallel to this in the OT is 
Hezekiah’s removal of the brazen serpent, 2 K.18 4). 


The honour of the physician is set forth at length in 
Ecclus. 381-15. Those were doubtless the physicians of 
whom the woman with the issue of blood had ‘ suffered 
many things’ (Mk. 526), or on whom she had ‘spent 
all her living’ (Lk. 843). In his healing of the sick 
Jesus revived that part of the prophetic office with which 
none but Elisha, in the earlier history, is closely 
identified. The Essenes (whose name, according to 
some, means ‘physician’) are specially mentioned by 
Josephus (B/J ii. 85) as given to the collecting of medi- 
cinal roots and minerals. 

Of medical theory there was little native to the Jews, 
unless perhaps the doctrine of demoniac possession ; 
but the Greek teaching of the humours and qualities 
became known among them in the Alexandrian period. 
The Talmud shows some anatomical knowledge, giving 
the bones of the skeleton at 248, which must include 
theteeth. One of the greatest of physiological mysteries, 
how the bones of a child in the wom) do grow, is pro- 
pounded in Eccl. 115, the date of which is held to be 
post-exilic (see ECCLESIASTES). 

We are, of course, better instructed respecting the 
late than about the earlier periods. In the rabbinical 
medicine Wunderbar finds ordinary 
curative methods, by drugs or the like, 
less frequently in use than occult 
methods, involving astrology, the wearing of parchment 
amulets or charms, and sympathy in a generic sense. 
This is what might be expected, and accords with the 
gradual spread of Babylonian medicine. Without 
renouncing the traditional spells for driving out the 
demons of sickness, the Babylonians superadded to 
them genuine medical receipts (Sayce, 4/766. Lect. 317) ; 
cp also MAGIC, § 24, 2. 


The following are among other Talmudic cures of an issue of 
blood (uterine hzmorrhage from fibroid tumour):—‘ Let the 
patient sit at a parting of the ways with a cup of wine in her 
hand, and let some one, coming up behind her, startle her by 
calling out, ‘‘ Be healed of thine issue of blood!” Or, take 
three measures of onions, boil in wine and give the patient to 
drink, at the same time calling out suddenly, ‘f Be healed of 
thine issue of blood !” ’ 


2. Therapeutic 
methods. 


The greater number of the cures in the Gospels and 
Acts are by the Word, usually addressed to the patient, 
but in three instances (Jn. 450 Mt.85 1521) addressed 
to the parent or master of the patient. 

This belief in the power of a sacred word appears 
also outside the biblical records, but scarcely without an 
element of superstitious formula. It is found among 
the gnostic doctrines and is implied by the pretensions 
of the ESsENES [g.v.]; and it is stated without am- 
biguity in the Zend Avesta (SBE 23 44):—‘One may 
heal with Holiness, one may heal with the Law, one 
may heal with the knife, one may heal with herbs, one 
may heal with the Holy Word; amongst all remedies 
this is the healing one, that heals with the Holy Word ; 
this one it is that will best drive away sickness from the 
body of the faithful ; for this one is the best healing of 
all remedies.’ 

In some cases of wonderful healing in the Gospels 
the sick person is touched. In two instances the blind 
or bleared eyes are simply touched (Mt. 927 2034), in 
another instance they are touched with saliva (Mk. 823), 
in another with saliva mixed with clay (Jn.96; cp 
B. Weiss, ad Joc.) ‘The folk-lore of curing sore eyes was 
widely spread (Epit. in Plin. HN 287). ‘The use of the 
morning or fasting saliva for bleared eyes persists in 
some parts to the present time. In the Talmud the 
saliva of an eldest son is preferred. A special virtue 
pertained to the saliva of a royal or imperial personage, 
as in the case of a poor man in the crowd at Alexandria 
who besought Vespasian so to touch his eyes; the 
emperor inquired of his physicians whether the case 
were a curable one, and being answered in the affirma- 
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tive, he rubbed his saliva on the man’s eyes with curative 
effect (Tac. Hist. 481). The fish gall of Tobit (648 
lli1, cp EvE, DISEASES OF), is found, with modifica- 
tions, in Pliny (AN 3224) and Bontius (De med. Indorum, 
16). Several of the cures of fever given in the Talmud 
clearly contain the idea of transference to animate or 
inanimate objects. When the doctrine of magnetic or 
sympathetic transference of disease was revived in the 
seventeenth century, Bartholin cited the cases of the 
scape-goat (Lev. 1621) and of the Gadarene demoniac 
and the swine (Mk. 513) as precedents (De transl. 
moro, 24 |Hafn., 1673]). In JIčcclus, 389-11, as well 
as in the Talmud, prayer and offerings are to precede 
the services of the physician. Intercession is explicitly 
mentioned in [lijah’s (1 K.1720) and Elisha’s (2K. 
433) restoration of the widow's son, and in the raising 
of Lazarus (Jn. 1141 /-); also ¢mpliciter in the case of 
the epileptic (Mk. 929) concerning whom the disciples 
asked, ‘Why could not we cast him out’? 

Medicinal waters.—The waters of the Jordan valley 
are in many places of a saline and bituminous charaeter, 
and those of the Jordan itself are said to give a black’ 
deposit containing a resinous matter. The bitumen 
found floating on the DEAD SEA (Jos. Ant. iv. 84) was 
useful not only for caulking ships, but also for the cure 
of men’s bodies, being an ingredient of many medicines. 
It contains sulphur, and to the presence of bitumen was 
probably due the sulphureous water of many hot springs, 
of which those of Tiberias and Callirrhoe were the most 
famous (see TIBERIAS; MOAB, § 5). The pools of 
SILOAM [g.v.] and BETHESDA [g.v.] were reputed as 
curative. 

The most valuable native product was the BALM OF 
GILEAD [g.v.].. The aromatic substances such as 

3. Materia myrrh, frankincense, cinnamon, cassia, 

medica aloes, calamus, galbanum, spikenard, 

* camphire, are mentioned in OT or NT 
only as ingredients of incense, anointing-oil, and 
perfumes, or for embalming ; but their medicinal uses 
also are referred to in the Talmud (see Spices). In 
like manner the art of the apothecary (Ex. 3035), the 
powders of the merchant (Cant. 36), and the like ex- 
pressions, relate'always to these substances as used for 
other than medicinal purposes. The MANDRAKE is 
given in Gen. 83014 J. as a philtre or a cure for sterility. 
Perhaps the only prescription proper is the poultice of 
figs for the plague-boil (2 K. 207). 

There is no clear reference to the great narcotics of the East, 
opium and hashish or Indian hemp; but in the opinion of the 
present writer it is not improbable that the ‘honey-wood '! of 
1S. 1427 and of Cant. 51, as well as the ‘grass’ of Dan. 4 25 33, 
is the latter. Two other obscure substances which have been 


the subject of much conjecture, and have sometimes been 
adduced in the same sense, are BbELLIUM and PANNAG [gq.v.). 


Criminal poisoning is not mentioned, unless in the 
ambiguous metaphor of Zech. 122—the ‘cup of trem- 
bling (ep Jer. 517), which Jerusalern was to become to 
her enemies. The Chaldzeans had an elaborate know- 
ledge of poisons. Hemlock as a weed in ploughed 
land occurs in Hos. 104. 

In Dt. 2312-14 we find a primitive law for the disposal 
of excrement, from which had probably grown a more 
complex system involving cloacze suited 
to a city such as Jerusalem. The dis- 
posal of the dead was extramural. Or- 
dinary earth burial, with or without coffins, was perhaps 
the commonest; but rock tombs or vaults also were 
used, not only after the manner of Egypt, the body being 
embalmed (as in Gen. 502-13 26; cp 284-11), but also 
more generally, the aromatic substances being applied 
externally to the winding sheet or the bed on which the 
corpse was laid (2Ch.1614 Mk.1546 161). Several 
references to burning (2Ch.1614 2l19 Jer.3845 Am. 
610) are of obscure meaning; but they seem to refer 
only to the remains of kings or princes, and to 


4. Sanitary 
practices. 


1 Cp, however, Honey, $ r. On the text see Driver, Budde, 


and H. P. Smith. 
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have been subsequent to entombment, and they may 
apply to the bones only (although Gesenius and others 
would discover in them cremation of the usual kind). 
Burial to cleanse the land, in Ezek. 3912-16, probably 
refers to the well-known risk of pestilence from the 
dead unburied in war, famine, or other calamity. The 
distinctive Jewish practice of burying within a very short 
time after death occurs as an ordinance in OT only in 
Deut. 2122 f., and there only for the special case of 
malefactors hanged on a tree, the object being to 
prevent the indefinite exposure and neglect of the 
corpse, which has occurred often in other countries. 
See DEAD, § 1. 

The water supply was naturally of the first import- 
ance. Elisha’s treatment of the water of Jericho is 
enlarged upon, in a rational sense, by Josephus (B/ 
iv.83). The same writer remarks that the pool of 
Siloam was often so low that water was sold from it by 
measure, whcreas during the siege by Titus, that and 
all the other springs were copious, to the advantage of 
the besiegers (26. v.94). In the story of Judith (77 12 21) 
the capture of the sources of the town’s water is made 
of central importance. Strategic changes in the water 
supply of Jerusalem were among the greater achieve- 
ments of Hezekiah (2 Ch.323/ 2 K. 2020, perhaps also 
Is. 2211). 

To what extent the Jewish ceremonial law may have 
grown out of utility, or may have been originally a 
sanitary code concealed behind religious sanctions, is a 
question whereon opinions differ. John Spencer (De 
leg. Heb. ritual.), in his exhaustive discussion of what 
the laws meant, almost ignores a medical or sanitary 
intention. On the other hand, nearly all the writers on 
Medica Sacra discover a hygienic purpose in circum- 
cision, in the prohibition of swine’s flesh, if not also in 
the much debated rules as to abstaining from blood and 
from things strangled, as well as in some of the rules 
for uncleanness of the person—puerperal, menstrual, 
conjugal, gonorrhoeal, spermatorrhoeal, leprous, and 
cadaveric. For circumcision, other than as a sign and 
seal, various advantages have been claimed. 

Philo (2 211) says that the removal of the foreskin obviated the 
risk of ‘a malady, severe, and ill to cure, called anthrax,’ and 
Pee (c. Apion. 213) adduces a himself as one who, 

aving reviled the Jewish rite, actually had to submit to it in 
the surgical treatment of an ‘ulcer’ of the prepuce from which 
he eventually died ‘in great torment.’ Neither the ‘anthrax’ 
of Philo, nor the €Axos of Josephus is quite intelligible ; certainly 
nothing of thenature of a simple boil becoming an ulcer, perhaps 
from retained secretion, is common among the uncircumcised of 
warm or hot latitudes. But it need not be said that the circum- 
cised are exempt from the ordinary inflammations, phymosis and 
paraphymosis, which are usually complications of something 
else, and that they are little liable to balanitis.. On antecedent 
grounds it is held that the cutaneous or epidermic surface, which 
alone remains after the fold of mucous membrane has heen 
excised, would be less apt to take up and retain infection from 
impure sexual commerce. Spencer’s proposition, ‘circum- 
cisionem adversus idololatriam plurimum valuisse,’ if it be true, 
must apply to the particular forms of idolatry, especially Baal- 
worship, which were the peculiar trouble of guardians and 
censors of the public morals in Israel. Maimonides held that 
circumcision diminished lust; but it would be as reasonable to 
maintain that it ministered to it. Others have sought to show 
that it favoured procreativeness, or that it has somehow har- 
monised with the ‘ principle of population.’ 

That the custom was not peculiar to Jews, is shown 
elsewhere (see CIRCUMCISION). 

Like circumcision, the prohibition of swine’s flesh is 
Mohammedan as well as Jewish. Tacitus (Hist. 54) 
says that the Jews had learned to avoid the flesh of the 
pig from having contracted a scabies to which that 
animal is subject. Spencer hiniself admits, among the 
‘unclean’ aspects of the pig, the fact that he is an 
unclean feeder. It is only within the last generation or 
two that the formidable trichina parasite of the pig, 
communicable to man in the disease trichinosis, has 
become known to science. 


The larva of the trichina is a minute worm, immense numbers 
of which become encysted in the muscles within minute white 
capsules or cells shaped like a lemon. Unless destroyed by 
cooking, the larva penetrate from the human intestine to the 
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muscles, giving rise, during their active phase, to severe 
symptoms, sometimes fatal, not unlike those of enteric fever. 
The pig is also very much subject to the larva of a tapeworm, 
Tenia solium, which is common among mankind in proportion 
as swine's flesh is used. 


In warm countries the parasitic worms are a peculiar 
trouble, so that the motive for some general dietetic 
prohibition becomes stronger. 

There are seven forms of personal uncleanness re- 
quiring purification : (a) puerperal (Lev.12); (4) men- 
Purificati strual, normal or abnormal (Lev. 
Se caOne. 15 19-24 25-30); (c) gonorrhoea] (Lev. 
152-15); (£) spermatorrhoeal (Lev.1516/.); (e) con- 
cubital (Lev. 15 18); (f) cadaveric (Lev. 21 1-3 11; 
especially Nu. 1911-22, cp Nu. 52 96 f.); (g) ‘leprous’ 
(Lev.13 7). As to (a) the curious point is that the 
term of purification after a male birth is forty days, 
after a female birth it is eighty days. Some have tried 
to find a rational ground for this distinction (Maimonides 
and Grotius, that the male child is of hot and dry, the 
female of cold and moist qualities, the latter taking longer 
to be cleansed); but there is no real difference between 
the puerperium masculinum and the p. femineum; cp 
Benz. ĦA 150. As to (4) no peoples are indifferent to 
these states of the female, but few besides the Jews 
(e.g., in Persia and Ceylon) have thought fit to make 
rules. The levitical laws as to (a) and (4) were copied 
in the early English penitentials, the church being 
substituted for the temple, and the sacrament of Com- 
munion for the Passover. In later times the ecclesi- 
astical purifications of women have been restricted to 
(a). The somewhat long period of menstrual separation 
(seven days), on which Michaelis remarks (424), is a 
limit reached habitually in some constitutions, but is, 
on the whole, excessive. 

The uncleanness of (c) is real, in the sense of con- 
tagiousness ; that of (d) is imaginary, and of ceremonial 
import only. 

It is only in rare circumstances, such as perhaps 
plague, that contact with a corpse (f) can possibly 
imperil the health ; it is, however, not improbable that 
the rule grew to be applicable to all corpses from some 
such small root of utility. Tob. 29 is a case of sleeping 
apart after burying the dead. The uncleanness of (g) 
was real inasmuch as under ‘ leprosy ' are comprehended 
several forms of highly contagious parasitic diseases of 
the skin, hairy scalp, and beard, as well as spreading 
moulds in the walls of houses, and mildews and moths in 
clothes or the like. It is doubtful whether true leprosy 
is meant in any verses of Lev. 18 f. ; but in later times 
it was only to true leprosy, or to cancerous or other 
ulcerous affections mistaken for it, that the uncleanness 
of those chapters pertained (cp LEPROSY). 

There are many rabbinical aphorisms on the pre- 
servation of health and the attainment of old age by 

Ee Health and regular habits. The Nazarites are an 

early instance of persons abstaining 
from wine and strong drink (Nu. 6) ; 
the Essenes embraced austere habits and simple diet, 
and attained to extreme old age (Jos. 2810). Length 
of days was one of the usual blessings invoked. Years 
prolonged beyond three score and ten were Jabour and 
sorrow (Ps. 9010). On the details of the elegy upon 
the troubles of old age in Eccl. 121-7 see special articles, 
CAPER-BERRY, GRASSHOPPER, etc. See, further, Dis- 
EASES, 


The best treatise is that of R. J. Wunderbar, Biblisch-tal- 

4 mudische Medicin, Riga and Leipsic, 1850- 

7. Literature. 1860. A miscellaneous bibliography is ap- 

pended by Ebstein to his Die Aledicin tm 

alten Testament (Stuttgart, 1901), from which Wunderbar’s 
work is omitted. CAC: 


MEDITERRANEAN. The Hebrew terms for the 
Mediterranean are given elsewhere (GEOGRAPHY, § 4, i. 
col. 1687 f.) ; one of them (anga œa, EV ‘the hinder 
sea’) was, we may infer, unknown to the pre-exilic 
Israelites, for it has probably arisen partly out of an 
accident, partly out of an editorial process. 


longevity. 





MEGIDDO 


The fact is that in the early documents the boundaries of the 
Land of Promise were very narrow. ‘From the wilderness of 
Jerahmeel,’ it was said in the original text of Dt. 11 24, ‘from 
the river, the river of Ephrath,! as far as the Jerahmeelite Lake, 
shall be your region.’ The word Seon, however, became 
corrupted, the word n45y, too, lost its initia] letter, and, under 
the influence of a desire to produce a correct description of the 
ideal boundaries of the Land of Israel, a great but daring editor 
reconstructed the passage thus, ‘from the wilderness and 
Lebanon (?), from the river, the river Périth (Euphrates), as far 
as the hinder sea, shall be your region.’ The fragments of the 
word ssynn3) were conjecturally read jane (‘ hinder’ [sea]); 
similar fragments elsewhere (Ezek. 47 18) were misread inp 


‘front’ [sea]). In this way a contrast was produced between 
the eastern and the western sea—z.e., the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean (cp EARTH ii., § 1). The prospect which Moses 
enjoyed from ‘ Pisgah’ (Dt. 34 2) was recast in a similar way (see 
N EBO, Mount), and so the way was prepared for the unsuspicious 
adoption of the two novel terms ‘front sea’ and ‘back sea’ in 
Joel 220 Zech. 148. For a parallel case, see SALT SEA. 

The truth is, however, that no comparison is possible between 
the lake called the Dead Sea and the sea fitly styled ‘ the great.’ 

From its size? the Mediterranean is fully entitled to 
rank among oceans; to the Hebrew it was ‘the ocean’ 
(23, and by a peculiar idiom n», Judg. 517; cp Ps. 
463 {2}). ‘Planted’ in it (Ecclus. 43 23, note the 
readings of Heb. and ©) were those mysterious ‘ islands’ 
(ox) of which merchants spoke, and from it came 


the cloud ‘no bigger than a man's hand’ which 
brought the longed-for early rain. To the traveller 
the strip of blue bounding the horizon on the W. 
as he gazes from some height in western Palestine is 
a familiar and a pleasing sight. The inhospitable char- 
acter of the coast, however, together with other circum- 
stances, made the ‘great sea’ far less dear to the Israelites. 
North of Carmel ‘nature has so far assisted man by 
prompting here a cape, and dropping there an islet, 
that not a few harbours have been formed which have 
been, and may again become, historical.’ S. of this 
headland, the possibilities of harbourage are limited to 
‘a forward rock at ‘Athlit, two curves of the beach at 
Tantirah, twice low reefs—at Abu Zabirah and Jaffa— 
the faint promise of a dock in the inland basin of 
‘Askalan, with the barred mouths of five or six small 
streams’? (cp ASHKELON, Dor, JABNEEL, JOPPA, 
MAGDIEL). ‘ Barred’ is no idle term; the few estuaries 
are nearly choked by sand. Sand-hills, too, are a source 
of serious danger to agriculture. ‘The westerly winds 
continually carry clouds of sand far inland (see GAZA, 
col. 1651), and only by artificial means, such as are not 
now adequately used, can great detriment be averted. 
It is intelligible that the figure of sand by the sea-shore 
became a habitual mode of speech to the Israelites (Gen. 
3212 Jer. 522158 Ps. 7827 Ecclus. 1810 Rev. 1218[131)). 

On the phrase, ‘he shall be for an haven (?) of ships,’ Gen. 


4913, see ZEBULUN, and on the Mediterranean coast in general, 
see also PALESTINE. TRK- C; 


MEEDA, RV Meedda (meedAdAa [A]) 1 Esd. 532 = 
Ezra 252, MEHIDA. 


MEGIDDO (1739; in Zech. 1211 Megiddon, TIA ; 


connected usually with 4/4934 [Lag. Ueders. 96]; payeddw, 
payeddwv, peyew, somelimes payedw, payedwy, but also 
papedw@ [Josh. 12 21 B], wayeddwp [Josh.17 11 A), wexedw [1 K. 
412 B}, [ue] payedaw [1 K. 412 A], paydw [1 K. 9 15 A], payedawy 
[2 K.927 B], maxeôĝw [2 K.927 A], paxedwy [2 K. 2330 B], 
payeddec [1 Ch. 7 29 B], weraaddous [1 Esd. 1 27 (29) B], perae- 
daovs [1 Esd. 1 27 (29) Al, [ev medtw] xkkomropévov [Zech. 12 11 
BRAQT]; MAGEDDO [in Zech. Mageddon); in Am. Tab. 
Magidda, Makida; Ass. Magadi, Magidi; Egypt. Maketi, 
Makita, Makedo [see WMM 85 97 167 195)). 


A stronghold of Palestine, situated near the ‘ waters 


1 On the name ‘Ephrath’ see PARADISE, § 5, end. | a 

2 Its length from Gibraltar to its eastern extremity in Syria is 
reckoned at ahout 2100 m. 

3 G. A. Smith, HG, 1277 

4 {It may be doubted, however, whether the daghesh in VD 
should be preserved. The Egyptians seem to have heard the 
name pronounced Magédo (see WMM As. u. Eur. 85). 
Possibly the name has a religious significance. Fresh light is 
wanted.—T. K. C.]} 
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of Megiddo’ (Judg.519) in a ‘plain’ (see VALE, 2) 


1. History. (nyp2, medtov; 2 Ch. 35 A 1 Esd. 127 
[29]; cp Zech. 1211, but this passage may 


perhaps have nothing to do with Megiddo; see HADAD- 
RIMMON). The place is at least as old as the time of 
Thotmes III. who won a victory over the Canaanites 
here [on Breasted’s researches, see below, § 2, end]; 
it is mentioned also in the Amarna Tablets. Down 
to the exile it retained its importance; but from that 
date onwards it totally disappears from history. It is 
not mentioned in the NT (cp ARMAGEDDON). The 
site can only be conjecturally determined. It is men- 
tioned in the OT as the residence of a Canaanite king 
(Josh. 1221) and as one of the strong places situated in 
the region of the plain of Jezreel whieh, though assigned 
to Issachar, Asher, and Manasseh, were not taken pos- 
session of by any of these tribes (Josh. 1711 Judg. I 27 
1Ch.729). Megiddo continued to bea stronghold of the 
earlier inhabitants till at least the time of Deborah, but 
became Israelite in or before the time of Solomon, who 
fortified it (1 K.915), and made it the seat of one of 
his prefects (1 K. 412). The supposition has been put 
forward that it had again shaken off the Israelite yoke 
in the period of the dynasty of the house of Omri— 
which would explain why Ahaziah sought refuge in 
Megiddo (2 K. 927); but it seems preferable to suppose 
that the fugitive king eounted on finding the place in 
the hands of a faithful adherent of the house of Ahab. 
Megiddo is usually mentioned along with Taanach ; 
and as the site of the latter is perfectly certain (see 
TAANACH) it is natural to look for the former in that 
neighbourhood. Such a position would harmonise com- 
pletely with what we read in 2 K. 927 2329 f. (cp 2 Ch. 
3522) of the death of Ahaziah in Jehu’s revolt and of 
Josiah’s fatal encounter with Necho? (see AHAZIAR, 
Jenu, Jostatt). 

If this assumption be eorrect Megiddo must have lain 
on the route of trade caravans and military expeditions 
2. Site from the Philistine littoral and from Egypt ; 

f * it must have commanded the passage of Carmel 
or rather of its SE. prolongation (er-Rūhah) for anyone 
coming from the S. whose objective was the Jordan 
Valley, the Sea of Galilee, Damascus, or Mesopotamia. 
Now, we know that, in the Roman period, a fortified 
camp, or rather town, of great importance * was estab- 


lished at Legio, the modern Lejjiin,? 4 m. N. from ‘ 


Taanach ; and since the time of an anonymous writer 
in 1835 (see /iénuchner Gel. Anzeiger, Dec. 1836, 
p. 920), and still more since Robinson, the generally- 
accepted view has been that Lejjūn is the ancient 
Megiddo. This identification, which also has the 
support of R. Parchi (14th cent. ), is merely conjectural 
indeed, but has great plausibility. Eusebius and 
Jerome, however, supply no precise indication and 
seem to have been completely ignorant of the site, 
though Jerome, speaking of the plain of Esdraelon, 
calls it the plain of Megiddo, and elsewhere, like 
Eusebius, calls it the plain of Legio. Legio, again, 
ought in all probability to be identified with Maxi- 
mianopolis (see the Bordeaux Pilgrim, the lists of 
bishops, and the data of Jerome). In the neighbour- 
hood there are springs which might be intended by the 
‘waters of Megiddo’ in Judg.519, unless we are to 
understand the Kishon (cp Judg. 46 13 521) which flows 
at no great distanee and which, in the opinion of some, 
preserves an echo of the name Megiddo in its modern 
designation of Nahr el-Mokatta. Near the ruins of 
1 Herodotus, however (2159), places Necho’s fight at May- 
SoAov, and Josephus (47. x. 51) at Mende (nevdny, al. 
nnr); on both statements see Josian. It should also be noted 
that the Book of Kings need not necessarily be taken as speaking 
of a battle between Necho and Josiah; it might equally well be 
interpreted as referring to an interview ending in a murder. 
Chron., it is true, describes a battle. See Josian. 
_ 2 [t is from Legio that all distances in that region are reckoned 
in the Onomasticon. 


3 The name Lejjiin is borne also by other places in Syria and 
Moab. 
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Lejjin (which include those of a &£#d7 well known in the 
Middle Ages) are two mounds, one of which, called 
Tell el-Mutesellim (Prefect’s Mount),! may possibly have 
been the acropolis of Megiddo-Legio. Excavations here 
would probably be remunerative, 

Other sites for Megiddo have been sought, farther to the N., 
in the plain of Jezreel, at el-Mujeidil, 1} h. SW. from Nazareth 
(Spruner-Sieglin, Aas); at Mejdel near Acre (Ewald, GV’/(3) 
37602); or at Jedda or Jéda (Schlatter); this last proposal 
would have at least something to be said for it if it could be 
shown that in Josh. 1711 Dor and En-dor are donblets (see 
EN-por), and that in no geographical text dealing with the 
strong places of the plain of Jezreel is Dor-Tanturah, to the 
SW. of Mt. Carmel, intended, but always En-dor. This being 
assumed Megiddo alone could be Asherite and it would become 
more difficult to place it at Lejjiin; but, on the other hand, 
Megiddo must have been strategically important, and this fits 
Lejjūn better than Jedda. 

Lastly, Conder has sought to identify Megiddo with Mujedda’, 
3 m. S. from Bēsān (Beth-shean); but this hypothesis leaves 
unexplained the close connection bet ween Megiddo and Taanach ; 
it creates difficulties in the stories of Ahaziah and Josiah; it 
harmonises badly with the order in which the strongholds are 
enumerated in more than one passage ; it neglects the leading 
authority of Judg. 519, while interpreting Judg. 4 12-16 (cp zv. 7) 
after Josephus in the sense that lays the scene of Deborah’s 
battle with Sisera at the very base of Tabor; it has nothing in 
its favour but an obscure passage of an Egyptian text ‘The 
travels of the Mohar’ where, according to WMM (t95), there 
is a manifest confusion between the Kishon and the Jordan. 
G. A. Smith (4/G 387) and G. F. Moore (Judg. 47) have argued 
against Conder’s view in a manner which seems to the present 
writer decisive. Moore with reason declares that ‘the situation 
is impossible,” On the other hand Birch (PE/Q, 1881, p. 232) 
goes too far in claiming to have made it out as ‘certain that 
Megiddo was situated a¢ or close to Lejjin.’ All that can be 
said is that the supposition is a very reasonable one. Petrie 
(Syria and Egypt, 176) holds that the campaign of Thotmes ITI. 
proves the site of Megiddo to be at Tell el-Mutesellim (see 
above). Breasted (PSA 22 [1900] 95-98) writes as follows :—‘ A 
Syrian army which is defending Megiddo, is posted with the 
south wing at Taanach (7a‘anauk), and a small advanced force 
harassing an enemy advancing northward through the moun- 
tains along the Megiddo road.’ ‘These operations will not suit 
Mujedda‘ ; on the other hand, they suit the location of Megiddo 
at el-Lejjiin in every particular. Indeed, if we had no other 
data for the identification of Megiddo, these facts would decis- 
ively locate it in the vicinity of el-Lejjin.’ 

Reland, Pad. 873 893-95; Robinson, BA(3) 2 328-330; Van de 
Velde, Reisen, 1265; Raumer, Padestinal4), 446-8; Furrer, art. 

‘ Megiddo’ in Schenkel BZ; Guérin, Samarie, 
3.Literature. 2231-8; Mühlau, art. ‘ Megiddo’ in Riehm’s 

ZIW B2), 989; PEF Mem. 290-99; PE FQ, 1876, 
p. 8r ; 1877, pp. 13-20 (Conder); 190-92 (Conder) ; 1880, pp. 223/3 
1881, pp. 86-8 (Conder); 232-5 319; 1882, p. 151 (Conder); 1894, 
151; Conder, Tentwork®), 66-8 2324; W. Max Miller, As. u. 
Eur. 85 97 167 1953; Schlatter, Zur Topogr. u. Gesch. Palistina’s 
295-9 3 CG. A. Smith, HG 386-8 677; Buhl, Geogr. des alten 
Palästina, 209 f., Rohrbach, Christl. Welt, 361-364 (1899); 
Sellin, ATDPV, 1900, p. 5 7% Lu. G. 


MEGIDDO, WATERS OF (Judg. 519). See pre- 
ceding art., § 2, and cp KISHON. 


MEGIDDON, VALLEY OF (Zech. 1211). See above, 
col. 3010 (end). 


MEHETABEL (OS20'ND [ig ONDO], ‘God 
confers benefits,’ § 28; Jer. [OS® 8 23] Meetaġel, quam 
bonus Deus ; but the analogy of Jehallelel leads one to 
suspect an ethnic name [Misrith ?] underlying it). 

1. The wife of Hadar (rather Hadad) king of Edom 
(Gen. 3639 wereBen\ [ADEL], 1 Ch. 1 50, om. B, weraBenr 
[AL]); see HADAD i., 2; Epom. Probably she wasa N. 
Arabian of Musri (see BELA, MATRED, ME-ZAHAB). 
Marquart (Fund. 10) would read ‘from Me-zahab’ 
(6's viod in Gen. =j3, a corruption of jm). This, how- 
ever, implies that ‘Matred’ is xo a corrupt form of 
the name of a country. 

2. AV Mehetabeel, grandfather of SHEMAIAH [¢.v.] (Neh. 
610 petrandA [B], piranà [x], wenraBend [A], wereBendA [L]). 

T: Kee 

MEHIDA (NT, ‘union’ ?? meeida[BNAL]), the 
family name of a company of (post-exilic) NETHINIM 
(g.v.); Ezra 252 (maoyAa [BA]) I! Neh. 754=1 Esd. 
532 (AeAAa [B]. meeAda [A], AV MEEDA, RV 
MEEDDA). 


l It is too bold to find in this Arabic word for prefect a 
reminiscence of the ‘ prefect’ of Solomon. 
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MEHIR (7M!) ben Chelub, a Judahite, 1 Ch. 411 
(maxeip [BA], zg. VID? i.e., MACHIR, macip [L]). 


MEHOLATHITE OONO), apparently the gentilic 
of ABEL-MEHOLAH (1 S. 1819 2 S. 218+) which belonged 
to the region where Saul’s house held its ground the 
longest (Wi. G/ 2197). The ordinary geographical 
connection, however, is very doubtful. 

If Meholah is a corruption of Jerahmeel [Che.], a fresh light 
is thrown on the designation ‘Adriel the Meholathite.’ See 
Sau, § 6 (end); MERAB, PALT), 1. 

MEHUJAEL ym, ONYNY [Kre, ONM] 
fourth in descent from Cain, Gen. 418f (J). Not im- 
probably from ‘Jerahmeel.’ ‘To explain the name as a 
participle—Piel (Budde, Urgesch. 128) or Hiphil (Nestle, 
Marg. 7)—is inexpedient. See MAHALELEL, and cp 
MAINITES, § 7. 

GAL give pamà, but D paovia, E paovià ; Philo (De foster. 
Caini, 20) pend; Jos. (Ant.i.22) papovņàos, Jer. (OS 89) 
Mauiahel. Philo's and Jerome’s forms are explained respec- 
tively aid wns Oeod and ex vita deus, thus presupposing xn: 
Some cursives (a & z) give paàcàmà, Eth. Alalaleél, Copt. 
(Fallet, ap. Lag., Or. 235) saleleél (= Mahalelel), or rather 
Mehalelel. Of the two attested forms Lag. (/.c.) prefers MAHA- 
LALEL (¢.v.). See also Gray (HPN 164) and Dr. (TBS 14, 
against the existence of proper names compounded of a divine 
name and a passive participle). TIK C. 

MEHUMAN (T; aman [BNAL}), the first of 
the seven chamberlains of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1 ro}. These 
names are all of doubtful etymology (possibly Persian ; 
see Marq. Fund. 71), and © by no means testifies to 
their correctness. See ESTHER, § 3; Crit. Bid. 

MEHUNIM, MEHUNIMS. See MEUNIM. 

ME-JARKON (PV 5, ‘yellow, or yellowish 
green, water’; BAL, presupposing Pn D, gives 
ATTO BAAACCHC IEPàKwN), a place in Dan (not far from 
Joppa ; Josh. 1946), which apparently derived its name 
from some large spring or fountain that formed a 
marsh. The only striking spot of this kind in the 
specified neighbourhood is at Rés el-din (11 m. E. by 
N. from Joppa), the ‘fountain-head' of the Nahr el- 
Aujā, which, in beginning its course, forms a marshy 
tract covered with reeds and rushes (Rob. BA 4 140). 
Beside the springs, which are the largest in Palestine, 
stands the mound, crowned by medieval ruins, which 
Sir C. W. Wilson identifies with ANTIPATRIS (g.v.). 
The importance of the site must have been early noticed. 
More than this cannot with certainty be affirmed. ‘The 
reading is not absolutely certain. 


Rakkon (strictly, ha-Rakkon), which follows, appears to be a 
variant for Jarkon (ha-Jarkon), and both names may be cor- 
rupted from ‘ Jerahmeel,’ cp Judg. 135, ‘the Amorites (= Jerah- 
meelites [see Crzt. Bzb.] would dwell in Mount Heres, Aijalon, 
and Shaalbim.’ May not the Nahr el-Auja have been originally 
known as the ‘waters of Jerahmeel’? See RAkkoN, also 
MaAKAz. TARRE 


MEKONAH, RV MECONAII (719319), a place of some 
importance, mentioned after Ziklag, Neh. 11 28+ (MAXYNA& 
[Nea msg. inf., BN*A om., mamn [L]). Perhaps the same 
as Macbena, or (better) Madmannah. ‘These names 
occur together in r Ch. 249, and MADMANNAH (g.v.) 
follows Ziklag in Josh. 1531. TR G: 

MELATIAH (MWO, § 30, ‘Yahwè delivers?’ 
MadATIAc [L]), a Gibeonite, a contemporary of 


Nehemiah; Neh. 37 (BNA om.) Perhaps from 
PELATIAH, an expansion of the ethnic Palti (Che. }. 


MELCHI (meAyei) Lk. 32428. 
Nee’ 3. 

MELCHIAH 
MALCHIJAII 1. 


_ MELCHIAS (meAylelafc]). 


© I. 1 Esd. 9 26=Ezral02s, MALCHIJAH 4. 
2. 1 Esd. 9 32= Ezra 10 31, MALCHIJAH 6. 
3. 1 Esd. 944=Neh. 84, MALCHIJAH 9. 


MELCHIEL (ż.e., MALCHIEL, meAy[e]iHA [BNA] 
CEAAHM [N*]), father of CHARMIS (g.v.), Judith 615. 
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See GENEALOGIES 


(Jer.211), RV MALCHIJAH. See 


MELCHIZEDEK 


MELCHISEDEC (Heb. 56), RV MELCHIZEDEK. 
MELCHISHUA. See MALCHISHUA. 
MELCHIZEDEK (P9730, § 21; meAyiceAek. 


the name, if genuine [see below, § 3] would mean origin- 
ally either ‘Sedek is king,’ or ‘ Sedek is Malik,’} but in 
later times meant ‘king of righteousness’ [Heb. 7 2]. 
Sedek may have been a Canaanitish god; cp ovdvx 


[Philo Bybl.]; Sedek-melek prop ty] occurs on coins, 
and similar S. Arabian names are quoted [Priitorius, 
ZDMG 26 426]; see Baudissin, Stud. Sem. Rel. 115). 
King of Salem, and priest of El Elyōn, the Most High 
or Supreme God, in the time of Abram (Gen. 14 18-20). 
Melchizedek is thought to be referred to also in the 
traditional text of Ps.1104é4 as resembling in his royal 
priesthood the king celebrated by the 
1. OT and NT psalmist — ‘ Yahwè hath sworn and 
will not repent; Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order (?) of Melchizedek’ (EV). 
Certainly this idea was taken up, in connection 
with the full Messianic interpretation of Ps. 110, 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
treats the short account of Melchizedek in Gen. 14 
as a mine of suggestions for the right comprehension of 
the nature and office of Christ. Recent students, 
however, who seek for traces of the early Semitic 
religion have found the story of Melchizedek suggestive 
in other directions. Here is Abram (Abraham), the 
ideal and in a sense Messianic patriarch, accepting the 
benediction of a Canaanite priest-king, whose religion 
appears to have resembled his own, and offering him 
tithes of the spoil. Even apart from Christian associa- 
tions, it is surely a fascinating theme. 
Is this story historical? or does it at any rate enclose 
some kernel of genuine tradition? It is held by many 


references. 


that the Melchizedek-passage, Gen. 

2. Real i : 
racler 1418-20, has been interwoven with an 
* independent narrative which is more 


intelligible without it. The evidence of this interweaving 
is found in v. 22, where, in the middle of the declaration, 
‘I lift up my hand unto Yahwé that I will not take a 
thread or a shoe latchet,’ the editor is thought to have 
inserted from the speech of Melchizedek the words ‘ the 
Supreme God, Producer (see col. 3015, n. 2) of heaven 
and earth.’ From this point of view it is a natural and 
plausible conjecture that Melchizedek, whose functions 
and refined religious ideas place him quite apart from 
the king of Sodom and his companions, is a purely 
fictitious personage, introduced for some object which 
has yet to be discovered. His name is apparently 
modelled on that of ADONIZEDEC [g.v.], a traditional 
Canaanitish king of Jerusalem, and was probably ex- 
plained ‘king of righteousness.’ 

Next it may be asked, where did the writer of the 
Melchizedek - passage suppose the city of his hero to 
have been situated? It was cvidently a 
sacred city. But none of the three 
Salems which have been suggested N. 
of Jerusalem ? had a reputation for sanctity. Jerusalem, 
however, would do excellently ; in post-exilic times it 
would be important to find an early attestation of its 
pre-eminent sanctity (so De Wette, Dillm., and most). 
Moreover, if the King's Vale spoken of in Gen. 1417 (see 
SHAVEH i.) is the same as that mentioned in the story 
of Absalom (2 S. 1818), and if Josephus is right in 
placing this valley two stadia from Jerusalem, it would 


3. His city 
and office. 


1 Cp Urn-mialik, the name of a governor of the land of Amurru 
(Syria and Palestine) under king Sargon of Agadé (Dangin); 
malik might be the Canaanite god Melek, even if originally 
Uru-malik came from ‘ Jerahnieel.’ 

2 The places in question are—Salim near Nablus on the SE. 
(Baed.(®), 257 ; see SALEM 2), the Salim in the plain of Esdraelon, 
NNW. of Ta‘annuk (Baed. (3), 263), and the Salem or Salumias 
8 R. m. from Scythopolis mentioned by Jer. (OS 14917), and 
wrongly identified by him with the Salim of Jn. 323 (sce 
Sarım}. Ewald thinks that the Salem referred to was ‘a city 
on the other side Jordan, which must be traversed on the 
return route from Damascus to Sodom’ (Hist. 1 307). 
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seem that the equation of Salem with Jerusalem onght 
to be correct. It is, however, not at all certain that 
the statement of Josephus zs correct. Absalom would 
surely have erected his monument on his property at 
Baal-hazor, which Robinson well identifies with Tell 
Asir, situated between Shiloh and Bethel. Besides 
this, the writer had no obvious motive for half-concealing 
the name of Jerusalem. The name Salem (or rather 
Salem) for Jerusalem is found only once elsewhere 
(Ps. 762[3]), and in that passage may have been dictated 
by a misinterpretation of Gen. 1418. The best solution 
which remains is to read aby—z.e., Shiloh—for ody} 
Shiloh, which was so long the religious and even the 
political centre of the land, had a strong claim to be 
consecrated by a connection with Abraham. There 
was a Ruth among the Moabites; why should there 
not have been a Melchizedek among the Canaanites ? 

If the text of Gen. 14 is approximately correct, this is 
perhaps the best view that can be offered. Still there are 
difficulties. The priest-king Melchizedek in Canaan, 
whether at Jerusalem or at Shiloh, is a startling 
phenomenon; Jethro was a priest and prince of N. 
Arabia. More important, however, is the fact that a 
removal of what the present writer holds to be errors in 
the text of Gen. 14 reveals an underlying story of a very 
different character. 

‘ Melchizedek king of Salem’ is surely a late editor’s attempt 
to make sense of a badly written text. 352 paseado has 
arisen out of bors bm, and osy which follows is probably 
pw, according to Josh. 19 47, the original name of Dan—z.¢., 
the southern not the northern Dan. Now ‘Lesham’ and 
‘Ziklag’ are both corruptions of Halfisah. it was according to 
the first narrator, the priest-king of the sacred city of Haliisah 
(see SHECHEM, ZIKLAG) who came out to meet Abram, and 
blessed him, and to whom Abram (the hero of the Jerahmeelite 
tribe, see JERAHMEEL) paid tithes. 

The matter is treated more fully elsewhere (SopoM). 
According to the view here advocated, Melchizedek 
has the singular fate not only of being an imaginary 
personage, but of owing his ideal existence to a 
scribe’s error. If so, the use made of Melchizedek 
in Heb. 6 f., becomes mere temporary rhetoric —a 
typology which has lost even its apparent basis in the 
letter of the OT, and the Melchizedek passage in the 
MT of Gen. 14 can only be used as a monument of that 
post-exilic theology, in which the divine creatorship, not 
unknown before the Exile, but not fully recognised, 
played so great a part.? As such, let no one presume 
to undervalue it! 

It must unfortunately be added that the reference to 
Melchizedek in Ps. 1104% is not less doubtful than that 
in Gen. 1418. The text of Ps. 110 is admittedly difficult, 
and probably corrupt, and there is good reason to suspect 
that wv. 44 should run thus—"10n naby oyy? Tmn, “1 
establish thee for ever because of my covenant of lovingkind- 
ness.'’3 All that can be said to clear up the enigmatical words 
of the received text has been well summed up by Delitzsch and 
Baethgen. Cp also Che. OPs. 20-25, and see PSALMS. 

The OT references to Melchizedek exercised both 
Jewish and Christian doctors. ‘The omission of any 

4 Later reference to his story in the Book of Jubilees 

theories suggests a very early reaction against its 
’ religious comprehensiveness.+ Talmudic 
passages also permit the conjecture that some Jewish 
teachers disliked the use made of it in the Epistle to the 


1 Cp Jer. 415, where MT has 1b, but © gadnp [B]. ®© in 


Ps. 4c. has èv etpyvy. The same emendation has already been 
proposed by Gratz in Ps. 763, with advantage to the sense. 

2 Aap (vv. 19 22), ‘producer or creator (of),’ cp Dt. 326 Ps. 
13913 Prov.822. See CREATION, § 30. The sense ‘ possessor’ 
(Targ.) is preferred by EV; cp 7277p, EV ‘thy riches "; RVmg., 
‘thy creatures‘ (Ps. 10+ 24). 

3 See Che. Ps.(?). (1) Metrical considerations show that 
there is some accretion on the text. (2) *nigt-dy is intolerably 
prosaic. (3) The other so-called royal psalms contain no certain 
references to historical personages such as Simon the Maccahee 
or John Hyrcanns, each of whom has been not unplausihly 
suggested as the hero of Ps.110. Duhm remarks, ‘How the 
reference to Melchizedek came to be introduced, [ do not know ; 


perhaps it is the marginal note of a reader." See PSALMS, § 29. 
4 Cp Rönsch, Das Buch der Jubiläen, 502. 
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Hebrews. In MNédarim 32b we have, according to 
Friedlainder,! a reply to what is said on Melchizedek in 
Heb.7. The Christian theologian called Melchizedek 
‘without father, without mother, without genealogy.’ 
The Talmud, however, states that Melchizedek is no 
other than Shem (so also Targs. Jon., and Jerus., Jer. 
on Is.4] and Ephrem Syr. on Gen.). ‘The Christian 
writer applies the words of Ps.110 to Jesus. The 
Talmud replies that, owing to Melchizedek's incon- 
siderateness in mentioning Abraham before God, God 
transferred the priesthood from Melchizedek to Abraham. 
(The words, ‘and he was priest of the Supreme God,’ 
are taken to mean that his descendants were not priests.) 
Cp also Sanhedr. 108 b, Ber. rabba, 44. 

On the arguments in Heb, 5-7 see Bishop Westcott’s com- 
mentary, where it is well pointed out that the writer is uncon- 
cerned with the historical character of Melchizedek, and confines 
himself to drawing suggestions from the language of the narrative. 
In this he reminds us somewhat of Philo (De Leg. Alleg. iii. 25 26, 
Mangey, l1o2/). CpG. Milligan, Theology of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews, 118, 210. 

The recent attempt of Hommel to prove the historical 
character of the account of Melchizedek can hardly be 
called plausible (HT 153 7), and would probably be 
modified now by the learned author. Kittel's statements 
in Æist. 1179 f, also seem to require some reconsideration. 
He admits that the passage on Melchizedek has been 
‘very largely revised by the redactor,’ but thinks that 
‘the balance of evidence is in favour of its historical 
character.’ 

See also Rösch, ‘ Die Begegnung Abrahams mit Melchisedek,’ 
Th. St. Kr., 1885, pp. 321-356. Rösch supposes a tradition of 


the Jerusalem priesthood in pre-Israelitish times. This was 
accepted as probable by Hommel, GBA 162, n. 2 (1885). 


Paik. C. 


MELEA (meAea[Ti. WH]), Lk. 3 31. 
LOGIES il., § 3. 


MELECH (aon, as if ‘king,’ but probably from 
Jerahmeel [Che.], cp MALCHIAH; MeAyHA [B], 
mahay [BN]; maiwa, MaAwy [A]; meAyIHA [L]), 
a descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN {¢.v. § 9 ii. BJ, 1 Ch. 8 35 =9 ait. 


MELICU (12°22 [Kr.]), Neh. 1214, AV, RV MAL- 
LUCHI. 


MELITA (meAitH, TR; MEAITHNH, WH after B 
and Vv. Acts 281). The question as to the identity of 
1 on RoAtion the island upon which Paul was ship- 

with Malla wrecked (Acts 28 1) may be regarded 
"as finally settled. The indications 
in Acts stamp the acconnt of the entire voyage as that 
of an eye-witness, and give it great value. The view 
(first found, but without arguments, in Const. Porphyr. 
De Admin. Imp. 36) that the Melita of Acts is the 
island now called A/e/eda off the Dalmatian coast, pos- 
sesses now merely historical interest. 

The ‘typhonic wind,’ which ‘struck down from’ the lofty peaks 
of Mt. Ida (Acts 2714), would have driven the vessel, as she 
scudded hefore it (v. 15 émeddvres éepoueba), on the coast of 
Africa had not her course heenchanged. Under the lee of Cauda 
the ship was laid to on the starboard tack (če. with her *7eAz 
side to the wind), and ‘the gear’ was lowered (z. 17, yaAdoavres 
ro axevos). By this phrase the author means that the mainyard and 
mainsail were sent down. This, to a landsman, was the striking 
operation, and he omits to mention that the ship stood on under 
storm sails. Such a shipas Paul's, close-hauled on the starboard 
tack, with a gale from ENE., would make a course about 8° N. 
of W., at_a mean rate of 14m. an hour; this would bring her 
to Malta in the time stated (Acts 2727), For the details of the 
calculation, see James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paull», 124 J. (ast ed. 1848). 

The many conditions of the narrative are satisfied 
only by Malta, and more particularly by the ‘bay of 
St. Paul’ (dz S. Paolo), about 8 m. NW. of Valetta, 
which has always been pointed out by tradition as 
the scene of the wreck. The subsequent voyage to 
Italy by way of Syracuse (Acts 2812) confirms this 
result. The view that the ship was driven to the Dalma 
tian coast rests upon an erroneous interpretation of 


See GENEA- 


1 REJ, April-June 1883, p. 191. 
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Acts 27 27 (see ADRIA). It also necessitates the assump- 
tion of a complete change in the wind from its original 
direction, whilst the view that Melita = Malta involves 
the supposition that the wind blew steadily from one 
point of the compass. 

With a north-easterly wind, the sea breaks violently 
on the low rocky point of Xoura which juts out to form 
the eastern side of St. Paul's bay. Aship 
driving as was Paul's must inevitably 
pass within a quarter of a mile of this 
point, which, owing to the southward trend of the shore 
in the neighbourhood of Valetta, would be the first land 
made, and the breakers would give notice of its ‘ drawing 
near.’ In Acts 27 27 ‘(the shipmen deemed) that they drew 
near to some country’ (AV), ‘that they were drawing 
near’ (RV), should be, ‘that some land was nearing 
them ' (wrpood-yeev—an ordinary idiom).! The soundings 
here vary from 17 to 25 fathoms, shoaling to 15 fathoms 
at a distance of half-an-hour in the direction of the 
vessel's drift (v.28). The anchors held through the 
night, for the bottom of sand and clay is so good that 
‘while the cables hold there is no danger, as the anchors 
will never start’ (Sailing Directions, quoted by Smith, 
op. cit. 132). In the morning they were cut away, and 
abandoned (v. 40, elwy els Thv Oddagoay’ not as in AV 
‘committed themselves unto the sea’: RV is correct). 
The final element in the scene is scarcely understood. 
The intention was to run the ship ashore, and it is 
usually assumed that this was successfully accomplished. 
The difficulty lies in the words ‘falling into a place 
where two seas met, they ran the ship aground’ (AV v. 
41, wepimecdvres O€ els rómov OiPdd\accov émékeav Ti 
vaŭv : ‘lighting upon a place,’ RV). It is clear that 
the words describe something unexpected,” which balked 
the intention of running ashore. 

It is a mistake to hold (with Rams. St. Paul the Traveller, 
340) that éméxecAay must imply purpose. Equally erroneous is 
the view of Smith (ø. cit. 142), that the ship drove on to the 
beach. It isclear from vv. 43,4 (they which could swim should 
cast themselves first into the sea’... . ‘some on boards, and 
some on broken pieces of the ship’) that some space of sea, too 
deep for wading, intervened between the spot on which the 
vessel was aground and the shore. Smith interprets the ‘ place 
where two seas met’ as the narrow sound between the main- 
land and the island of Salmonetta (Salun) which shelters St. 
Paul's Bay on the north-west. This channel, not more than one 
hundred yards broad, a ‘Bosporus in miniature,’ connects the 
bay with the outer sea (cp the description of the Bosporus by 
Strabo, [[éAayos ò kadovat Ipomovrida: kaketvo eis GAAO TO Eù- 
fe.voy mpogayopevópevov mévror, čate ÔÈ SLOCAATTOS TpdéTOY TUVA 
obtos). Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, 349f-), takes it to be 
‘the isthmus between the island and the mainland’; but the 


chart does not show any such isthmus or ‘neck of land projecting 
towards the island.’ 


2. Criticism of 
narrative. 


Taking everything into consideration, we can have little 
doubt that by rézros ĝtðdňarros we should understand a 
bank covered with water (cp Dio Chrys. 583 tpaxéa 
kai Ov@adarra kal rawiac), or a reef. ‘The chart shows 
a patch of shoal water (soundings, 9-12 fathoms) bearing 
SW from the approximate place of anchorage. The 
bottom is ' rocky and foul,’ and this may be the remains 
of a submerged rock formerly lying here. It is to be 
noted that Smith (of. cit. 142) relies upon the ‘ wasting 
action of the sea’ to account for the fact that the tradi- 
dional scene of the wreck has now no sandy beach (v. 
39, KO\Tov . . . éxovTa alyiaddy, 'a certain creek with 
ashore, AV). Far more likely is it that the sailors 
would head the ship for the other creek, into which the 
Mestara valley opens, where there is at the present day 
a beach. In order to reach this creek, the ship 
must necessarily have passed over the shoal above 
mentioned. 

No island so small as Malta has had so great a 
history. It has been a small edition of Sicily. Its 


1 Ipogaxety [B] points to original mpoonxety 3 cp cod. Gigas, 
which translates by resonare; Breads mpocavexerv. See Rams. 
St. Paul the Traveller, 335. 

2 The same thing is to be inferred from the sudden resolution 
of the soldiers to kill the prisoners, else they would have done it 
before leaving their anchorage. 
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earliest historical inhabitants were Phoenicians (Diod. 
P 512); to them succeeded Greeks, and in 
a pad 218 B.C. the island was seized by the Romans, 
"and became part of the Province of Sicily 
(Cic. Verr. ii. 41846). The language of the BdpSapor 
(see BARBARIAN) spoken of in Acts was probably Punic 
(bilingual— Greek and Punic— inscriptions in Boeckh, 
CIG 5752 f.) Subsequently the shipwreckcd party 
found those who could speak Greek or Latin, or both, 
at the governor's seat (Pat Citta Vecchia, 5 m. from 
the scene of the wreck). 


_ The governor bore the title mparos (Acts 287) ‘ chief man of the 
island’ AV (cp Acts § 13, end). The title is confirmed by an in- 
scription from the neighbouring island of Gaulos (Gozzo), which 
runs Afovxcos}, KAlavdtov] vids K., Ilpovdyus, immets ‘Pupaiwr, 
mpwros MeAttatwy «.t.A. (CIG 5754. ep CIL 107495, municipii 
Melitensium primus omnium). 


The island lay on the track of ships trading between 
the E. and the W. (cp v.11); but this is not incon- 
sistent with the failure of the sailors to recognise an 
unfrequented part of the coast (Acts 2739). Ww. J. W. 


MELITENE (meAItHNH [WH]), Acts 281, RV™S., 
EV, MELITA. 


MELONS (D°OWIN; tretronec [BAFL]) are men- 
tioned among the various kinds of pleasant food which 
the Israelites had enjoyed in Egypt (Nu. 11st). The 
reference is almost certainly to the water melon Citrullus 
vulgaris, Schrod. 

The Hebrew word, which, according to Lagarde (Ueéers. 10), 
may be connected with a conjugation (of the Sem. verb) which 1s 
lost except in Ethiopic, is perhaps related to 4⁄/n3y (in Ar. ‘to 
cook’; cp the etymology of mérwv). The same word is found 
in Samar., Syr. (Aattiia) and Arab. (6i¢ti/) 31 the Arah. word 
reappears in Sp. albudeca, Fr. pastégue. 

The Hebrew déartidh is mentioned not unfrequently 
in Mishn. and Talm., and is distinguished from the 
pepo (undomérwv), by which apparently the melon 
proper Cucumis melo, L., is intended.2 Whilst there is 
no clear proof that Cucumis melo was cultivated by the 
ancient Egyptians, the water melon on the other hand, 
which Livingstone found to be indigenous in tropical 
Africa, is represented on extant Egyptian monuments 
(De Candolle, Origines, 209). See Hasselquist, Zravels, 
255/. See FooD, §s. N. M. 


MELZAR (MDN; Theod. ameAcad [B], amep- 
cap [A]; © [87], however, has àBiecàpı, which in Dan. 
13 it gives for MT’s Ashpenaz ; jpa in v. ir; 
jp in v. 16; Malasar), the name, personal or 


official, of the courtier set over Daniel and his friends at 
the beginning of their court life, Dan. liz (amecad 
[Q*], amec. [Q?]), 16. AV treats the name as 
personal in the text, but as official in the margin; RV 
takes the marginal rendering of AV (' the steward ’) into 
the text. 


The course adopted by King James’s translators in the text 
can be justified only on the supposition that the definite article 


which is prefixed to agbo in MT arose out of a very early 
incorrect theory that sy$p was an official title, whereas in 
reality it was a personal name. Certainly none of the ancient 
versions took the initial 4 to represent the article. 

If however the witness of the versions be disallowed, 
how shall we explain as$p, taking it as a corrupt form 
of some Babylonian word? Schr. (COT 2126) and Frd. 
Del. (Glosse Babylonice in Ba.-Del., Daniel [1880]) 
derive 5359 from Ass. massaru, ‘guardian.’ This, how- 
ever, is in more than one respect improbable.” It would 
be better to correct $na into Sax (cp Theod.),4 and to 


1 This, according to Fränkel (Aram. Fremdw. 140), is a 
loan-word from Syr. 
2 See esp. Talm. Jer. Xil 12. 


3 r. If a iquid were linserted to compensate for the omitted 
doubling of y, we should have expected v rather than ¢; cf Aram. 
8O71D, Dan. 520, for Heb. xDD (but cf König, Lehrged. 21, pp. 
472f.). 2. Massaru most commonly appears in the form masar 
(st. constr.), followed by ġîżi, ékadlim and the like (Del. HIVB 
423). 

4 More probably Theod. read sy$p5. 
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explain the name as a compound of amel or amil, ‘man 
of,’ and the name of some God (cp EvIL-MERODACH). 
But the fact that @ has aScecdpe both in 11116 and in 
13 points most probably to the right explanation. Read 
in lxz, ‘and Daniel said to Belshazzar, prince of the 
eunuchs, who had been set over Daniel,’ ete. BelSarezer 
was a favourite name (see ASHPENAZ). 

Here there is first a slight transposition, next a change of a 
point (73 for 13), and thirdly a correction of ay$nx into 


ayxwb3. Note the «in the form given in Pesh., and for further 
details see ASHPENAz. [Since the article ASHPENAZ was pub- 
lished, Professors Prince and Driver, and Dr. J. Taylor in 
Hastings’ DB, have commented on ‘ Melzar.’ one of these 
scholars, however, has explained the word, which, being the 
product of textual corruption, is in fact inexplicable. But Prof. 
Prince (Daniel, 196) has unconsciously advanced towards the 
explanation of aBreadpe given already under ASHPENAZ.] 


TK C; 
MEMEROTH. See MEREMOTH, 4. 
MEMMIUS. See MANIUS. 
MEMORIAL. 1. mw, ‘azkarah, Lev. 22, etc. 


See SACRIFICE. 

2. DD), zikkārön, Is. 578 RV (AV t remembrance’); pos- 
sibly some heathen symbol is meant (see SBOT, ad loc., and cp 
Marti); but more probably we should read 33s^n, ‘thy golden 
thing’ (z.e., thy golden calf); cp Ezek. 1617, where 131 oy, 
‘maleimages,’ should be 20 "Zs, ‘golden images,’ which suits 
the context, and removes an undesirable expression. For the 
contemptuous ‘golden thing’ cp NEHUSHTAN, ‘brazen thing.’ 
See CALF, GOLDEN. T.K. C. 

MEMPHIS (5}'9) occurs in Hos. 96 Judith 1 10 ( mem- 
þewc [genit. BN°?A]), and in RV™E. Is. 1913. The 
form (cp Ass. Mimpi) stands midway between the full 
Egyptian civil name of the city and the nnpleasing Heb. 
abbreviations, Moph and Noph. Sce NOPH. 


MEMUCAN (j3321D, v. 16 {DIVI Kt.), the name of 
one of the 'seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus 
(Est. 114, © om., v. 16, moyyaioc [BN*AL*], Boy- 
raioc [LÊ]! mamoyyatoc [N°3], v.21 moyyaioc 


[BALF], eynoyyoc [N*], moyyeoc [N%7], mamoy- 
yeoc [N*>]). See ADMATHA, ESTHER, § 3. 


MENAHEM (O21, §§ 62, 84, ‘comforter,’ cp 
NAHUM, NAHAM, NEHEMIAH; MANAHM [BL, and 
in 2 K. 1514 A], MANAHN [A], cp MANAEN), son 
of Gadi (see end), and king of Israel after Shallum, 
742-737 B.C. (see CHRONOLOGY, § 34), 2 K. 1514-23. 
He is one of the usurpers referred to by the prophet 
Hosea (74-7), and was enabled by Tiglath-pileser’s 
help to plant himself so firmly that he transmitted 
his crown to his son Pekahiah.  ‘Tiglath-pileser him- 
self (see XB 231) speaks of having received tribute 
from states ranging from Cappadocia to Palestine, and 
apparently places this event in 738 B.C., though Guthe 
(G V7 232) on theoretical grounds doubts the accuracy of 
the date. One of the tributary states, according to the 
general opinion, is Samaria. The first king mentioned 
is KuStaSpi of (city) Kummuh (in the Kommagene of 
classic writers); then comes Rasunnu of (country) Gar- 
imiri (z.e., Aram-Damascus), and next Mi-ni-hi-(im)-mf 
(cp col. 2921, begin.) of (city) Samirina and Hiram of 
(city) Sur—z.e., Tyre. It is most natural to identify 
the third king with Menahem of Samaria. Still, con- 
sidering that just before ‘Tuba’lu, king of Sidon, Sen- 
nacherib in the Taylor cylinder mentions Minhimmu, 
king of (city) SamSi-muruna, the doubt arises whether 
the Assyrian scribe may not here have given the name 
Samirina to some other city, such as Shimron or Shimron- 
Mér6dn, with which the Ass. Sam&i-muruna has been 
identified? (see Zimmern, ap. Rühl, ‘Chronol. der 


1 6 Bovyatos is elsewhere the Gk. translation of the term °3383 


applied to Haman [¢.7.]; see also Marq. Fund. 69 f., and note 
that the first Targ. on Esther identifies Memucan with Haman. 
See ESTHER, § 12. 

2 If our Menahem is meant, why does not Tiglath-pileser call 
him ‘king of Bit Humri,’ Bit Humri being the usual designation 
of the land of Israel? 
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KGnige,’ Deutsche Zt. f. Gesch.-wiss. 1268, but cp SHIM- 
RON). If the ordinary view is correct, Tiglath-pileser 
refers in his inscription to the event which is thus related 
in 2 K.1519 ‘[In his days] came Pul king of Assyria 
against the land, and Menahem gave Pul a thousand 
talents of silver, that his hand might be with him to 
confirm the kingdom in his possession’ (see PUL). Un- 
fortunately the Assyrian inscriptions appear to know 
nothing of an advance on the part of Tiglath-pileser so 
far south as Samaria at the period referred to. 

However this question be settled, the account of Menahem's 
payment of tribute in 2 K. 1520 is historically interesting. It 
would seem that in Menahem’s time the landed proprietors 
shared the burdens of the state as well as military service among 
themselves. If we reckon the talent at 3000 shekels, the assess- 
ment spoken of in the Hehrew text permits the inference that 


there were then in the Northern Kingdom 60,000 families possessed 
of heritable lands (Meyer, GA 1449; Kittel, 7/zst. 2 334). 


Menahem was doubtless a rough, relentless warrior, 
probably a Gileadite, for GADI [g.v.] can hardly be his 
father’s real name. This may help to account for his 
barbarity towards the inhabitants of Tappuah—certainly 
not Tiphsah—at the opening of his career (2 K.1516; 
see TAPPUAH). T. K. C. 


MENAN, RV MENNA (menna [Ti. WH], cp per- 
haps Nab. NIV, 13%); in Gk. inscr. manoc), a name 
in the genealogy of JESUS, Lk. 331. See GENEALOGIES 
HS S. 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (NI) NIN 
PDD bon >; MANH [2.€., HPIOMHTAl 87, EMET- 
pHCEN Theod. ], GeKeA [7-e., EcTaTAal KATEAOPICOH 
87, ecTa@H Theod.], dapec [2.e, eZHptar 87, 
AIHpHTal Theod. ] G24 Theod.; note too MANH 
dapec OekeAd in introd. to chap. 5 in MS 87; mane 
thecel phares), mysterious Aramaic words in Dan. 525 (ep 
26-28). Belshazzar and his lords, as they banqueted, 
and drank wine from the golden vessels of the old Jewish 
temple, were startled to see these mysterious words 
traced by the fingers of a man’s hand on the wall. The 
wise men of the Chaldaeans were summoncd to interpret 
what was written, but failed to do so. Then Daniel 
was called, who interpreted the words to mean that God 
had numbered Belshazzar's kingdom ; that he had been 
weighed, and found wanting; and that his kingdom 
had been divided, and given to the Medes and Persians. 
It will be noticed that Mene is not repeated in the inter- 
pretation (v. 26), and that Peres is there substituted for 
Upharsin. On both points Theod. agrees with the 
interpretation. Whether vv. 26-28 give the true meaning 
of the words—in fact, whether the words stand in their 
original context—has been much discussed. As Bevan 
and Marti point out, 9pm and pys cannot mean ‘weighed’ 
and ‘divided,’ as the interpretation in vv. 27 f. seems 
to require ; the form ppap too, has no apparent sense. 
This seems to them to show that the phrase NID NID 
“DAD) Spn was not invented by the author, but borrowed 
from some other source, the interpretation in vv. 26-28 
being an attempt to extract a snitable meaning from the 
words in defiance of grammar. Bevan and Marti, 
therefore, agree with Clermont-Ganneau (/4 viii. series 
8 36 f), who explains ‘a mina, a shekel, a half mina’; cp 
Noldeke (Z4, 1886, p. 414), and see MiNA, SHEKEL. 
For p3p=half mina, note the late Jewish usage (Levy's 
NH WB 4123) and in particular an Assyrian weight now 
in the Brit. Mus. which bears the Aramaic inscription 
wip (see Cook, dram. Glossary, 99). Hoffmann (Z4, 
1887, pp. 45 7.) takes bpn as in apposition to the second 
xup=the mina in shekel-pieces—z.e., darics or gold- 
staters. It would be better, however, with Haupt 
(Kamph., ‘ Daniel,’ SBOT) to render, ‘ There has been 
counted (x39) a mina, a shekel, and half-minas.'! The 
mina might mean Nebuchadrezzar; the shekel, Bel- 
shazzar ; and the half-minas the power of the Medes and 
Persians. This use of weights to denote persons is found 

1 So also Bludau, Die Alex. Uebers. d. B. Dan. 150, n. 3 
(1897). Strictly, this implies the readings 098 and 7'933. 
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in the Talmud, where an inferior son of a worthy father 
is called ‘a half-mina, son ofa mina,’ and soon. Prince 
(Afene, mene, etc., a dissertation [1893], 8; Bk. of Dan. 
113 [1899]) suggests further that there may be a historical 
background for the statement about ‘ Mene,’ etc., though 
this is a matter of pure conjecture. J. P. Peters (JBL, 
1896, p. 116), however, thinks (with Behrmann) that 
these combinations are too fanciful, and would read in 
v. 25 (following Theod., but omitting the points), x33 
05 Son, these roots meaning simply, ‘ Number, weigh, 
divide (or, Persian),’ which Daniel has to fit with an 
interpretation suitable to the circumstances, whilst 
D. S. Margoliouth (Hast. DB 33416) proposes ‘ he has 
counted, counted, weighed, and they assess’ (v. 25), and 
‘he has counted, weighed, assessed’ (vv. 26-28). 

To sum up. ‘The ordinary interpretation of the 
mysterious sentence (see RV™£-) is plainly inadequate. 
All the learning in the world, however, will not make 
Clermont-Ganneau's or even Haupt’s theory more than 
moderately plausible. It has been suggested by J. 
Marquart (Fund. 73) that the legend of the writing hand 
has its origin in the account of the apparition seen by 
HELIODORUS in 2 Macc. 3247 As Niese has shown, 
Jason of Cyrene’s history, which forms the basis of 
2 Macc., is the work of a contemporary of the events 
related ; this shows that the writer of Dan. 5, if of the 
Maccabean age, may well have known of the story of 
Heliodorus’s vision. It does not appear that Marquart 
emends the text of the mysterious sentence in Dan. 5 ; 
but with 2 Macc. 325 before us, it is difficult not to 
read [x] Sup [xno] xno, ‘smite, [smite], slay, thou 
horseman’ (Che.). ‘This theory is surely of interest, 
and so too, is the explanation which it suggests, of the 
method pursued by the editor of the story in Daniel. 
For we can hardly doubt that the sentence originally 
stood in Daniel as emended, with the alteration p55, 
‘O Persia,’ for gimp ‘horseman.’ Now we can see why 
it is said in v. 30, ‘In that night was Belshazzar .. . 
slain’ (bwp; cp bep in the sentence on the wall). On 
a further question see Crit. Bib. 

Boissier points out that predictions traced by a mysterious 
hand are referred to in a cuneiform soothsaying tablet (Brit. 
Mus. no. 4030; see SBA 18 237 Z [1896]). Line 3 says, ‘If in 
the middle of the 24ad/u (537) a finger describes a figure, 
brigands will rule the land.’ ER Oey. a oe 


MENELAUS (meneAaoc [AV]), a Hellenising form 
of the Heb. Menahem; cp Eliakim and Alcimus, Jesus 
[Jeshua] and Jason, etc. ), brother of Simon the Benjamite 
(cp 2 Macc. 34), and probably one of the sons of Tobias 
(We. Z/G 200, n. 1); according to another (and less 
likely) tradition given by Jos. (Ant. xii.51r) he was 
Jason’s brother. See ONIAS, § 10. He was sent to 
Antioch bearing tribute, and while there was able by 
means of a bribe to supplant the high priest JASON (g.v. ) 
(2 Macc. 423 7%). Althongh nominated, his task was not 
an easy one. Jason, who had the popular support, was 
indeed forced to fly; but lack of funds, and the con- 
sequent non-payment of tribute, rendered it necessary for 
him to appear before the king. Antiochus, however, was 
away engaged in quelling a petty insurrection, and Mene- 
laus by presents of vessels stolen from the temple at 
Jerusalem was able to subvert ANDRONICUS (g.v.), the 
king’s deputy ; and when the faithful Onias III. (then 
at the temple of Daphne near Antioch) threatened to 
divulge the arrangement, he was persuaded to leave his 
Sanctuary and was treacherously murdered by the deputy 
(on the accuracy of this report, see further ON1AS, §7/). 
The popular indignation was shared by Greeks and Jews 
alike (436),and complaint having been made to Antiochus 
the murderer suffered a well-merited punishment. In 
Jerusalem, moreover, the repeated spoliation of the 
temple treasures under LYSIMACHUS (g.v. ), the brother of 
Menelaus, and the knowledge that the money so obtained 
was put to the basest uses, incited the people to revolt, 
and Lysimachus met his death at the hands of the mob. 
An accusation was laid against Menelaus and three 
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witnesses were sent by the senate to the king at Tyre. 
Menelaus soon saw the hopelessness of his case, and, 
following out his usual habit of bribing, won over Ptolemy 
Dorymenes, who induced the king to discharge the case. 
The wretched witnesses were put to death, a fate which 
they would not have met with even at the hands of the 
rude Scythians (as the writer relates, 447). See, gener- 
ally, ONIAS. 

We hear but little more of Menelaus. When Jason attacked 
Jerusalem, he took refuge in the citadel (5 5 7), and after the 
city had been put to the sword, it was he (rav vouwy Kai ris 
matpidos mpodorys, v. 15) who guided Antiochus in his plundering 
expedition in the temple, and after the short reign of terror was 
over, Menelaus was left in charge with a Phrygian (v. 23). 

At the time of Lysias’ treaty with the Jews, Menelaus is un- 
mentioned, and the high-priesthood is in the hands of ALcimus 
(g.v.). At all events he does not seem to have been idle, for, 
when Antiochus Eupator was proceeding on his campaign against 
ma Menelaus is depicted in his familiar character as sedu- 

ously flattering the king, in the hope of ultimately being placed 
over the government. Lysias, however, warned the king, and 
Menelaus was put to death miserably (2 Macc. 13 3-8). 

For the view that Menelaus is the cruel shepherd in Zech. 11 15 

J, see ZECHARIAH, § 7. S. ASC. 


MENESTHEUS (menecé€[eclewc [AV]), father of 
APOLLONIUS [¢.v., 4], 2 Macc. 122. 


MENI (i), Is. 6511 EV™8-, AV ‘number,’ RV 
‘destiny’; see FORTUNE AND DESTINY. 


MENNA (Lk. 33: RV). See MENAN. 


MENUCHA, PRINCE OF (Jer. 5159, AV™8-). 
SERAIAH, 4. 


MENUHAH, Judg. 2043, EV™: (NMANI; atro NOYAa 
[BN 1]), where (or from which) the Israelites ‘trode 
down’ (?) the Benjamites in a war of extermination. 
AV™E: prefixes “from, ENSE “at. aD, ' from 
NOHAH’ [g.v.], would be better (cp Moore, ad loc. Y); 
but surely any» is simply a corrupt duplication of po», 
Benjamin (cp Bu. ). T: RK. C: 


MENUHOTH (NNI), 1 Ch. 252 RV, AV MENA- 
HETHITES. 


MEONENIM, THE PLAIN (RV) OF (DDWY HON, 
RV™E. ‘augurs’ oak or terebinth’), is mentioned only 
in Judg. 937 (HAWN M&WNEMEIN [B], Apyoc amo- 
BAETTONTWN [AL]). It was a point that could 
be seen from Shechem: ‘one company,’ said Gaal 
from the gate, ‘cometh by the way of the oak of Meo- 
nenim.’ Perhaps we should read bgn, ‘ Jerahmeel,’ 
a place-name which may also appear in the distorted 
forms Arumah (v. 41) and Tormah (v. 31). See 
TORMAH, SHECHEM; and for an analogy for the 
emendation, MAON, 2; see also MOREH, SHECHEM. 

T: KC 


MEONOTHAI (DIWA; manaeleli [BA], mawn- 
adei [1-]), the father of Ophrah, according to 1 Ch. 414. 
Most probably a corruption of ‘anp, manahti. See 


1 Ch. 254, where the name (RV ‘the MANAHATHITES ') 
occurs With the article. Manahti should also be read 
for HATHATH [g.v.] in 413. Thus vv. 13 and 14 become 
consecutive. TIKE C 


MEPHAATH (NYS or NYSND; in Jer. DYÐƏWJ 
Krē.), a Moabite city near Jahzah (Jer. 48 21 : was [B], vodad 
[xea], pwdad [AQ]), spoken of as Reubenite and Levitical : 
Josh. 13 18 (uarhaaé [BL], unpaab [A]), 21 37 (nada [BL], paoa 
[A], 1 Ch. 6 79 [64] (uaepàa [B], paa [A], uwpaað [L]). , 

Clermont-Ganneau (Rec. d Arch. 457) identifies with the 
Mesa (Mefa?) of the Notitia and a village in the Belka called 
in the Afard'sid (1300 A.D.) Meifa‘a. According to OS 27915 
1391, a Roman garrison was stationed at Mephaath in the 
time of Eusebius and Jerome. The name has probably been 


distorted from NBS, Mizpath. T- K.C. 
MEPHIBOSHETH (NXINÐA, § 42; mempiBocOe' 


[B]. -0a! [A], mempiBaaA [L])- B 
I. Saul’s son (by Rizpah), who, together with his 


See 


1 N: a group of cursives in H-P, the text of which is repre- 
sented by the Catena Nicephori (Moore, Judg. 45 /-). 
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brother Armoni (rather Abinadab? see SAUL, § 6), was 
given up to the Gibeonites for their blood vengeance 
(28.2187). See RIZPAH. 

2. Son of Jonathan, and grandson of Saul (25.91 
etc.), also called Meribaal (?). See MERIBAAL. 

3. According to @*44 in 2 S. 3f., (but TeBoode, 
Alta? in 37, A’ (mg) in 38), the name of Saul's son 
and successor, commonly known as Ishbosheth or 
Eshbaal (Ishbaal ?). 

The historic trustworthiness of the names Ishbosheth 
and Eshbaal is altogether doubtful; the name Mephi- 
bosheth appears to conceal the true, original 

1, Name. name, for which textual criticism has to seek. 
According to the prevalent theory, the latter part of the 
traditional name is a substitute of bdsheth, ‘shame’ 
for ' Baal’ (cp ISHBAAL, ISHBOSHETH); the former part 
is admitted to be obscure. This theory, however (viz., 
that names compounded with baal were so repugnant to 
later editors that baal was changed to bdsheth) is very 
difficult when we consider that it is in the late Book of 
Chronicles that we find the forms Esh-baal, Meri-baal, 
and Merib-baal, whilst Jastrow’s theory that there was 
a deity known by the name of bašt (=bosheth), how- 
ever learnedly defended, could be accepted by critics 
only as a last resource. A searching textual criticism 
appears to suggest a more probable explanation. 

nwan (commonly read Mephibosheth) can be traced back to 
an original form (Sxlonv; cp arp, Gen. 26 26, ie., ogon. The 
stages of corruption and expansion are (a) mma (4) nop, (©) 
nwa, (d) nwalla, (e) nwalan. In (g) and (e) it will be noticed 
that p and 3 are inserted, the p under the influence of Sporn, 
the 3 to produce a possible sense (pi-bdSeth, * mouth of shame’). 
In (a) 5 represents 5. (4) and (c), however, are the most interest- 
ing, because these stages are closely connected with the legend 
(as we must call it) of Saul’s grandson.? 

In 2S.93, when David inquires for a surviving repre- 
sentative of Saul, he is told of a son of Jonathan, called 
Mephibosheth, who is lame, ngs (on both his feet, 913). 


The story, which is told in 44 to account for this lame- 
ness, evidently has a romantic character. The prob- 
ability is that Mephibosheth (if that was the youth's 
name) was said to have been lame in order to account 
for his name, which was given in the record to which 
the narrator hacl access as Pisséah (cp PASEAH = Jerah- 
me’el in a Calebite genealogy). In a later state Pisséah 
became first Pi-bosheth and then Mephi-bosheth ; but 
the anecdote which had arisen when the name was given 
as Pisséah remained. It is remarkable that Saul’s succes- 
sor was also called Mephi-bosheth by some (see above, 3). 
This suggests that Ishbosheth is probably an expansion 
of I-bosheth (the s being repeated to produce an ety- 
mology), where ‘I’ is a relic of ‘ Mephi,’ and conse- 
quently that the tradition of the lameness of the bearer 
of the name referred originally not to a grandson but to 
a son of Saul. The true name of Saul’s successor, how- 
ever, was probably either Jerahme’el or an easy popular 
distortion of it such as Mahriel. We do not happen to 
find the form Meribaal (a corruption of Mahriel ?) applied 
to Saul's successor; it is, however, applied to Saul’s 
grandson in 1 Ch. The true name of the grandson of 
Saul and son of Jonathan may very well have been 
forgotten. 

As to ‘ Eshbaal’ (‘Ishbaal’?), the name which is thought to 
take the place of the ‘Ishbosheth’ of r K. in 1 Ch. 8 33 and 9 39, 
it is most prohably a corrupt variant of Malchishua, which, how- 
ever, is itself also corrupt (see MatcuisHva). | Possibly the 
scribe who produced it may have been confirmed in his error by 
a reminiscence of Meribaal; but that Eshbaal or Ishbaal is an 
interpretation of Meribaal cannot plausibly be held. 

The result obtained above with reference to the name Mephi- 
bosheth casts a light on the singularly premature statement re- 
specting Saul’s grandson ‘ Mephibosheth’in25S.44. According 
to Budde, 2S. 4 44 should be placed after 2 S. 9 3, since it relates 
the cause of the lameness referred to by Ziba(Az.-Sa. 248). This 


is plausible ; but how shall we account satisfactorily for the mis- 
placement? Probably 2S. 4 4 has been recast by an editor ; że., 





1 (4) may also be connected with a passage in the early history 
of Jerusalem. ‘Blind’ (py) and ‘lame’ (mno) in 2S. 568 
are apparently fragments of ‘ Jerahmeelites’ (Supon). For 
fuller details see Crzź. Bib. 
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it has taken the place of an explanation (now lost) of the name 
of Pisséah (see above) borne by Saul’s son and successor. The 

assage may originally have run, ‘Now Saul’s son was lame of 

is feet. He... fell, and became lame; and his name was 
called Pisséah.’ The lameness of Saul’s son may well have been 
referred to in order to account for the ease with which the poor 
weak king was assassinated. Itis very possible that the original 
story of the assassination was not exactly that which we now 
read in 42 f. 5-r2.! 

We have already touched on some historical points in 
dealing with the name; names, in fact, often help to 
make or mar historical traditions. Here, 
we need speak only of the person best 
known (however incorrectly) as Mephibosheth. When 
David sent for him, he was residing probably at Beth- 
jerahme’el, the centre of his father’s clan, also known 
as Beth-gilgal (see SAUL, § 1). The impression con- 
veyed by the MT of 2S.94/ that he was at the time 
in the house of an unknown private individual, whose 
name and family are remembered, in an obscure Gadite 
town, can hardly be correct. We may accept the tradi- 
tion that David (on politic grounds?) guaranteed to 
‘Mephibosheth’ the lands which had belonged to his 
grandfather, but appointed Ziba, a servant of Saul, 
whom David had probably won over to his side, as 
'Mephibosheth's' steward. This fact, however, has 
been decorated, so to speak, by an admirer of David, 
by whom this king is represented as basing his act on 
the sacred covenant between himself and Jonathan, and 
as expressing the kindliest solicitude respecting the house 
of Saul, although from another source we learn that 
David deliberately handed over seven of Saul’s descend- 
ants to the blood-thirsty Gibeonites (2 S. 211-14). The 
truth probably is that David sent for Mephibosheth, not 
on account of his covenant with Jonathan (which is too 
probably, as Winckler has shown, an ‘idealisation of 
history’), but with the view of putting him under surveil- 
lance, lest he should assert his claim to his grandfathcr's 
crown. 


The narrative in 2S, 21 just referred to should probably be 
prefixed to 28.93 v. 7, however, which states that David spared 
‘Mephibosheth’ on this occasion, is evidently an interpolation 
which arose after the transposition of the section. The passages 
relative to David’s covenant with Jonathan are also most prob- 
ably of later origin (see S. A. Cook, A/SZ, April 1900, p. 169 /). 

Saul’s grandson is also mentioned in connection with 
Absalom’s revolt (2S.161-4 1924 f25] 7%, and perhaps 
elsewhere). According to Ziba, he neglected to join 
David because he had conceived hopes of being made 
king by the ‘house of Israel.’ For this David is said 
to have dispossessed ' Mephibosheth,’ and made Ziba 
lord of Saul’s lands. Later, ‘ Mephibosheth’ came to 
meet David, and sought to explain his conduct. David, 
however, does not appear to have been entirely satisfied, 
and directed ‘Mephibosheth’ and Ziba to divide the 
land. Such, at any rate, is one tradition. 

It is remarkable, however, that, according to another 
tradition, which survives oniy in a distorted form, it 
was ‘Mephiboshcth,’ not Ziba, who brought supplies 
to David when he left Jerusalem on his way to the 
passage of the Jordan, in acknowledgment of which 
David invited ‘Mephibosheth’ to become one of the 
guests at his table (7.e., a member of his court). 
Obviously this is due to an admirer of David, who would 
not have his hero accused of having ill-treated the son 
of Jonathan. We may at any rate assume, on the 
basis of this passage (2 S. 1933), that the invitation or 
rather command which now stands at the end of 28.97 
should properly form part of the narrative of David's 
second interview with ‘ Mephibosheth.’? Ziba, in short, 
probablv took a@// the lands of Saul (cp 25.1930), and 
‘Mephibosheth’ was ordered to a disguised imprison- 


ment at the court. 

2 S. 17 27 is evidently based on a corrupt and misunderstood 
original, which may with high probability be restored thus, 
‘And it came to pass that Mephibosheth ben Jonathan [from 


2. History. 





1 Wi. GZ 2 196. 
2 ai they are misplaced, is seen by Winckler (GZ 2 202, 
n. 3). 
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Beth-jerahmeel, from Beth-gilgal, from Gibeah of Shalishah],! 
the Gilgalite, from Beth-gilgal. In 1931 #, NYJ 
nye, ‘from Gibeah of Shalisha,’ has become bra BARZILLAI, 
a purely imaginary name, which the writer must have derived 
from a corrupt form of 25.1727. It is certainly attractive—this 
familiar story of DBarzillai-—but it is neither more nor less than a 
romantic decoration hased upon misunderstanding. The refer- 
ence in 17 27 ¢o Machir, Ammiel, and Lo-debar apparently comes 
from 94 f 797 xb, might be a corruption either of 14yb wa 
(Jahesh-gilead) or of 6353 ma (Beth-gilgal); but underneath the 
corrupt words which precede we can detect Sunn ma (Beth- 
jerahme’el= Beth-gilgal). See, further, SAUL, § 6 

In 2S. 912 we hear of a son of ‘ Mephibosheth ’ called 
Micha; but the name and the genealogy in which it 
finds place (1 Ch. 83 # 941 J) are both suspicious 
(SAUL, § 6). Both Micha and Chimham (2S. 1937 7) 


may quite naturally be traced to Jerahme’el. 


, 
. e œ 
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MERAB (279, § 74; mepoB [BAL], ‘increase’ ? 
—but see below) is represented as Saul’s elder daughter 
(1 S. 1449, om. A), who, though promised to David, was 
finally given to ADRIEL to wife (181719). Her five sons 
were said to have fallen at the hands of the Gibeonites, 
as representatives of Saul’s house, to remove the blood- 
guiltiness of the land (258.218, where ‘Michal’ is 
generally taken as a scribe’s error for ' Merab’). The 
whole of the Merab paragraph (1 S. 1817-19), however, 
together with some neighbouring passages (parts of 
21 2629 f.) is wanting in @. Its genesis can not im- 
probably be traced. 

The name Merab may have grown out of a corrupt variant of 
the name of Saul’s daughter, which elsewhere appears as Michal 
and prohably also as Abihail, but which was really Jerahme’elith 
(cp Mahalath). The names of the persons to whom Merab and 
Michal respectively are said to have been transferred are also 
probably corruptions of shortened forms of Jerahme’el, or rather 

Adriel [Mahriel], son of Barzillai [citizen of Gibeah of Shalisha] 
the Meholathite [Jerahme’elite],’ and ‘ Paltiel [Matriel], son of 
Laish [Shalishah], who was of Gallim [Beth-gilgal],’ are the same 
person—a member of a clan called (from its origin) Jerahme’el. 

All that the old tradition knew was that Saul’s 
daughter married within her father’s clan. See SAUL, 
§ 1, LArsu, PALTI, MEHOLATHITE. Cp, however, 
H. P. Smith or Budde on the passages concerned. 

Te K. C 


MERAIAH (MVJ, on name, see below), head of 
the priestly b’ne Seraiah in the days of Joiakim, Jeshua's 
successor, Neh. 1212 (mapea [B], mapara [N], mapia 
[A], amapiac [L]). 

As the text stands, the root of the name is any, ‘to withstand’; 
see NAMES, §§ 35, 53. But Gray’s suggestion (HPN 295, n. 1) 
that Meraiah comes from AMARIAH (¢.v.) is very plausible (cp 
G1), and when we consider the number of post-exilic names 
arising (in our view) out of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ one of which is MER- 
AIOTH = Jerimoth, it is even probahle. For Amariah ts certainly 
Jerahmeelite ; cp Zeph. 1 r (Cushi and Amariah near together ; 
cp Cusu1) 1 Ch. 66 (Zerahiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Ahitub 2— 
all probably from ethnic names). TK.: C: 


MERAIOTH (NÙ; §§ 34, 53; but see MERAIAH). 
1. A descendant of Aaron, and ancestor of Ahitub; 
1 Ch. 66752[532 f. 637] 911 Ezra 733 Neh. 1111 (mapel- 
HA, MAPMWO, MAPEpWA, MAPIWA [B]; Maplwée 
[N]; mapaiwe, mMEepawe, Mapiwe [A]; mMapewd, 


MAPAIWOA, MEPAIWO, MAPIWA [L]) See GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 7 (iv.). 


2. In Neh. 1215 Meraioth (BN*A om., Mapiw® 
exo 2 mE. tf], mapimwð [L]) seems to be a false 
reading for Meremoth. See MEREMOTH (3). 


MERAN, RV Merran (meppan [BAQT]), Bar. 3 23. 
Probably a misreading for Médan= Midian. To look 
for Arabian names of similar sound is a profitless 
undertaking. The ‘merchants of Midian and Teman' 
is a natural combination (so Hi., Kneucker, Ball, J. T. 
Marshall). 


1 A later insertion. 
2 Probably a disguise cf *n3n1, Rehobothi. The ‘Reho- 


bothites’ are not impossibly referred to occasionally in the 
Psalms. See Psatms (Boor). 
3 4 Esd. 12, MARIMOTH. 
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MERARI (V9, mepaple]i [BNAF]; in 1 Ch. 61 
161929236, mapapel [B], in 1 Ch. 6 47 15617 26 10 19, 
meppapel [B]). 

1. The smallest of the three divisions of Levites 
(Gen. 4611 Ex. 619, etc., only in P and Ch., see 
GERSHON, GENEALOGIES i., § 7, KONATH, LEVITES), 
The Merarites (W9), ò m.) are frequently mentioned 
in the priestly writings (cp Nu. 317 429 78 1 Ch. 6r 914, 
etc.); their cities are placed in Zebulun, Gad, and 
Reuben (Josh. 21734-40). ‘The two sub-divisions bear 
the names MusHI and MAnLI [g¢.v.]. Both Mushi 
and Merari seem to be corruptions of Misri—z.e., be- 
longing to Musur or Musri (ep MIZRAIM, § 24), on the 
N. Arabian border—whilst Mahli=Jerahmecli (Che. ). 
Apparently the original seats of the LEVITES [g.v.] 
were in the Misrite or Jerahnieelite region (Che.). See 
MOSES, § 6. 

2. The father of Jupitru [g.v.] (Judith 81, pepapet; 166, 
papape: [x]). From a comparison with Gen. 26 34 it was an old 
conjecture that Merari was a corruption of Beeri (the Hittite), 
cp Ball (Jud. ad /oc.). 

3. Family in Ezra’s caravan (see EZRA 1., 2, 11.,15 [1] d), Ezra 
81g (vior Mepaple}e ([BAL])=1 Esd. 848 CHANNUNEUS (viol 
xavovvaíov [BA]). 


MERATHAIM, LAND OF (DDW PWI; 


i Pesh. 
connects with MW, ‘to be bitter’; BNA connect by 


TONI with preceding clause, and render the rest of 21 a 


TIKPWC EMIBHO! ET AYTHN [Aq. TAPATIKPàINON" 
TWN ANABHOI ETT AYTHN:, QE]; super terram 
dominantium ascende), Jer. 50214. The vowel-points 
suggest the meaning ‘double rebellion’ [so RV™: ; 
AV™Z. ‘the rebels'] (cp Cushanrishathaim), as if the 
name were a symbolic description of Babylonia, but 
since Pekod (in the parallel clause) is a geographical 
designation, ‘Merathaim’ must have been so too. 
Frd. Delitzsch (Par. 182), with Schrader’s assent, 
explains m-r-t-m (the consonants of the text) from 
Ass. mat marrdatim, ‘the sea-country'—7.e., S. Baby- 
lonia ; cp ‘ Bit-Yakin, which is on the shore of the sca’ 
(marrati, i.e., the Persian Gulf), in Sargon’s Khor- 
sabad inser. L22 (A265; A.4 7%) 423). 

Cheyne, however, who regards Jer. 50 f. as (in its 
original form, traces of which still remain) directed 
against the Jerahmeelites or Edomites, who abetted the 
Babylonian invaders, and long continued to commit 
outrages on the Jews (see OBADIAH [BooK]) reads 
thus: ‘Go up against the land Jerahmeel, and against 
the inhabitants of Rehoboth, saith Yahwe, and do 
according to all that I have commanded thee.’ ! 


MERCHANT. 1. WD, sohér (./snpD, EemTTopey- 
ecô), Gen. 2316 [but for a revised text see KESITAH] 37 28 
Ezek. 2721, etc; EMTTOPOC (Is. 232%, METABOACC) ; 
negotiator. 

2. O34, rokél real cp bn ; see Sp1iES), Ezek. 273 Neh. 3314 
etc.; €umopos, éumdprov (in Neh. 331 4, poBomrwAyns—i.e., poor. 
pwrom. not in GBA, peraBddos [L]; in Cant. 36 pupepos 
(z.e., ‘perfumer’), See TRADE AND COMMERCE, and for 
Neh. 331.4, where mb is a mutilation of o-sxon (Che.), see 
NETHINIM and cp PERFUMER. 

In Is, 23 11 [¥2D is rendered in AV ‘the merchant city’ 
(cp 3); but in RV ‘Canaan,’ RVmg. ‘the merchant people.’ On 
‘Canaan ’= Phoenicia, cp CANAAN, § 2. 

3. 3Y23, kčna'ăni, properly ‘Canaanite,’ because the Phe- 
nicians were a trading people; cp Ezek. 16 29 RV ‘in the land 
of Canaan’; mg. ‘ unto the land of traffic’ (Joh 4030 [416] Prov. 
3124). In Is. 238 EV ‘trafficker,’ Il 2, ‘merchant? In EV 
of NT ‘merchant,’ ‘ merchantman,’ correspond to čumropos, av- 
Opwrros éur. (Rev. 183x1123 Mt. 13 45). ; 

InrK.1015 2 Ch. 914 pann WND 335 is rendered in AV 
‘Beside that he had of the merchantmen,’ and ‘ Beside that 
which chapmen [brought]’; but the merchants have no business 
here. Careful criticism,-by revealing the corruption of the text, , 
clears up the whole context. See SOLOMON. 


MERCURY, AV MERCURIUS, Greek Hermes 


1 357 comes from [n) am, a scribe's correction of the preceding 
pps mnnm and pany are both attempts of scribes to make 
sense of a miswritten borma’ (cp JI “INN DD, in Gen. 64). 
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(EPpMHC), Was the customary attendant of Jupiter (Zeus) 
when he appeared on carth (Ov. Fast. 5495, Metam. 
8 622), and is spoken of by Iamblichus (de Myst. Æg.) 
as feds ò Tav Abywr ayenwv. In Acts 1412 it is 
said that the people of Lystra took Barnabas (the 
older man) for Zeus, and Paul for Hermes ‘ because he 
was the chief speaker’ (meh aùròs Hv ò Tyovpmevos Tod 
Aéyov). Details regarding Hermes and his Roman 
counterpart can be found in many easily accessible 
works. It will suffice here to refer to what has been 
said under JUPITER, col. 2648, and to remark that 
Hermes is also the Greek equivalent of NERO. See 
also BARNABAS, § 3, and ep, on the sources, ACTS, § 10. 


MERCY SEAT (M152, Zapporeth; ıNAaCTHPION ; 
propitiatorium), corresponding to Luther's Gradenstuhl. 
1. The ‘Mercy-seat’ is, of course, not an exact 
j TAS translation of kapporeth and itagrhpiov, nor 
pry ' does the context suggest it. The phrase 
would do better for ' throne of grace’ (Opóvos THs xa ptros) 
in Heb. 416. Our first task, then, must be to try to 
ascertain what the much-diseussed word apporeth 
actually does mean ($§ 2-5); our next to make a similar 
endeavour as to the word iħasrhpiov, and to ascertain 
whether the idea underlying the happoreth of the MT 
and that underlying the iAacrypiov of the LXX are 
coincident (§ 6 7); our last to inquire what is the mean- 

ing of the word in the ducus classicus, Rom. 325 (§ 8). 
In the OT kappòreth occurs only in P (Ex. 2517-22 
2634 [B otherwise] 306 [6 om.] 317 
SNC 35 12 87 6-9 3935 [@ om. ] 4020[6 om. ] 
* Lev. 16213-15 Nu. 789) and in x Ch. 

2811 (GBA éFcNacuds). 

If in these passages we are content in the meanwhile 
to leave the word Rupporeth untranslated and to treat 
it purely as an unknown quantity, we obtain the follow- 
ing data towards a determination of the idea involved. 
In P the kappéreth denotes a conerete object (it is of 
gold and of definite dimensions) ; more precisely, it is 
a gold plate laid upon the ark of the covenant, rect- 
angular in form, and in its measurements coinciding 
exactly with those of the ark. Upon this plate are fixed 
two cherubs of beaten gold, under the outspread wings of 
which Yahwe has his dwelling. On the great day of 
atonement the high priest sprinkles this gold plate with 
the blood of the animals sacrificed. ! 

The inference drawn from the facts by many ancient ? 
and modern seholars—that kapporeth means covering— 
Was not unnatural. It was fallacious, nevertheless. If 
upon a bronze goblet we lay a dise that fits its upper 
rim, the word 'dise' does not therefore mean a ‘ cover- 
ing’ or ‘lid,’ although in point of fact in this particular 
case the disc actually zs a ‘lid.’ In like manner here, 
though the kappõreth actually does cover the ark, the 
name does not therefore necessarily mean a covering. 
There is this difference indeed between the two cases 
that whereas the words ‘dise’ and ‘lid’ have ety- 
mologically nothing in common, 4afpdreth is actually 
derived by the supporters of the inference just men- 
tioned from (/353, 4aphar, to cover. Now, whilst the 
connection of Lapporeth with /kaphar is undeniable, 
it must not be overlooked that it is a ‘nomen actoris’ 
derived from the Piel, and means literally ‘she who 
wipes out,’3—‘wipe out’ in fact here having that 
pregnant sense of séhnen, expiare, which always char- 
acterises the Piel. Since this feminine noun shows a 
natural tendency to become an abstract one we may 
well adopt Merx’s conjecture that probably it was 
originally associated with some such word as b, so 


that our happoreth will be an abbreviation for nban b3 
1 The question whether the law of Lev. 16 is composite or a 


unity need not be considered here. Cp Benzinger, ZA TW, 1889, 
pp. 65 7; also Leviticus, § 2, and ATONEMENT (Day 5) 


I . 

2 Sa‘adya, Rashi, Kimhi. ORNE 

_3 For these observations the present writer is indebted to tbe 
kindness of Prof. A. Merx. 
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and will mean ‘instrument of cleansing,’ ‘instrument 
of propitiation.' 

The renderings of Pesh. (Aésadya, Sühnung), Vg. (propiti- 
atorium), and Arm. (in Ex. 2517 xawouthiun, expiatio) come 
very near this meaning of Aapporeth; that of the LXX will be 
considered later (see § 8). Thus on etymological grounds the 
interpretation of ‘covering’ is to be rejected, although in point 
of fact the kappdreth actually did serve as a lid covering the 
ark. Whether the ark had a special covering of its own upon 
which the 4affdreth rested, so that the kappdreth, as maintained 
by Dillmann and, among others, by Nowack (Arch. 260), is to 
be thought of as a kind of penthouse for the ark, cannot be 
made out; we have no information. In any case the meaning 
of kapporeth in the OT is not ‘covering,” nor yet ‘atoning 
covering,’ but, as we have seen, ‘instrument of propitiation.’ 


In agreement with this is the important observation 
of Lagarde ‘that an Arabic 4afiirat, in daily use as 
i ae : : 5 i 

3. Kaffarat in a E aaa 

Arabian law. i p eo ee 

actly to the Hebrew ny3. 

Lagarde begins (23: 7) by showing how the Arabic verb 
kafara, ‘cover,’ is used : a cloud covers the sky, night covers by 
its darkness, the wind covers the traces of an encampment, the 
sower covers the seed, for which reason he is actually called 
kafir (he who covers up). Next, Lagarde (232 4) explains 
wherein it is that the £a//@rat of Arabian law consists. ‘Whoso- 
ever has deliberately left unfulfilled a zadr (vow) or promise, 


must make a kafirat [=m23]. The kaffarat, moreover, is 
obligatory on everyone who has engaged in certain proceedings 
of law, especially the taking of an oath; the object of the 
kafférat in this case being to make good any illegalities that 
may perchance have occurred in such proceedings. Further, 
it is obligatory upon every one who has reproached his 
wife . . . who has unintentionally killed a man [one school 
of law says ‘a Moslem’} or by any negligence on his part 
occasioned the death of a man, who has not fasted duly accord- 
ing to rule, or who has failed to keep the fast of Ramadan. 
Some schools of law accept 4af/fa@rat also in expiation even of 
wilful manslaughter for which other schools . . . demand blood- 
revenge. The latter view is the only one really in consonance 
with the fundamental principles of Mohammedan law. The 
kaffarat required consists either in. . . the emancipation of 
a Mohammedan slave, or in fasting, or in sadaka (S:xavocvvn, 
Mt. 6 1 =€Aenuogvry), which can be exercised only towards really 
needy persons.’ — Now, in Sunnite law there are four 
schools: everything which is common to all four may safely be 
taken as an original and integral element in Mohammedan law. 
And £af@rat is common to them all (Lag. of. cit. 233). 
Lagarde states that the kaftrat is also usual among 
the Arabs in everyday life. He quotes (236), besides 
an interesting passage from Lane's Mod. Egypt. on 
funeral rites, a story of Zartusi: a female slave had 
brought a dish of broth to table in too great a hurry, 
had let the dish fall, and scalded her master and his 
guests with its contents. Her master consoled her with 
the words: ‘Thou art free: perhaps this may be to 
thee a affarat for thy fright.’ See also Lagarde’s 
Register u. Nachträge, 691; but ep GGN, 1891, pp. 
135 J- p , 
That the OT kapporeth and the Arab. kafārat are in 
some way connected with each other is more than 
: probable. Lagarde? insists upon 
Siegen this. The two words, he says (235 f), 
? coincide exactly ; ‘and as the Arabs 
kapporeth and ae a 
Arab. katarat have å for the Heb. 6, kafiirat cannot 
i * possibly be a loan from the Hebrew. 
The existence of this /autverschiebung makes it certain 
that the words are, each in its own place, original.' 
The ideas in both go back to a common primitive 
Semitic legal origin: the conception of kappõreth is 
plainly a fundamental Semitic conception, though, of 
course, capable of being adopted by the authorities 
of an organised religion, like the early Judaism.’ 
How Lagarde himself pictured to himself the connection 


between the OT kaffdreth and the primitive Semitic legal idea 
referred to he has not set forth in any detail. He only says that 


he is ‘led more and more to the conclusion that NED in the 


Pentatench means the ark of the covenant in so far as atonement 
and the ark were connected,’ and his statement shows that he 
agrees with Merx in the theory already mentioned, that sa- 


péreth is an abbreviation, presumably for some such expression 





1 Lag. Uders. 237. See, however, Kön., Lehkrged. 2a (2895), 
201. 

2 Uebers. 235. 

3 See Lagarde, GGN, i891, pp. 136, and cp Uebers. 230. 
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as keli hakkatporeth. One is surprised, however, that Lagarde 
should consider the ark itself, not the gold plate upon it, to 


be the safpdreth, contrary to the express words of the Penta- 
teuch. 


The present writer will only venture to say that the 
Arabic usage described by Lagarde, if accepted as 
illustrative of the primitive Semitic conception, seems 
to him to make for the explanation given above in § 2. 
Kappireth, like kaffirat, means ' propitiation'; it is 
used, however, in the OT with reference to the thing 
which subserves the purpose of propitiation. Similar 
abbreviations (Lagarde compares 75x) are not unfre- 


quent in technical expressions connected with worship, 
as, for example, in the popular designation of feast days. 


Thus the word saffiirat-kapporeth has been very 
tenacious of its meaning during its age-long history. 
The meaning of propitiation, which 


5. History of came down from primitive Semitism, 


oe ae it continued to retain in the OT and in 
pp hi the Koran, and still possesses among 
pocap: modern Jews? and Arabs. In the case 


of the Jews this is all the more noteworthy because the 
passages in their law, which continually reminded them 
of a kapporeth, had from an early date come to have 
only theoretical validity. Whether the appdreth- 
worship associated with the ark of the covenant had 
ever been actually practised inay be left an open ques- 
tion here. What is certain, in any case, is that in the 
time of Jesus and the apostles the temple in Jerusalem 
no longer possessed the ark,* and, therefore, the 
kapporeth-worship connected therewith. As regards 
the offering of the high priest on the great day of 
atonement * in Herod's temple we have two notices: 
that of Josephus (4vzZ. iii. 103) and that of the Mishna 
(Yomd). The high priest sprinkled the blood of the sin- 
offering, according to Josephus, towards the roof and floor 
of the holy of holies ; according to Yémd, towards that 
spot in the holy of holies, marked by a stone, where the 
ark of the covenant ought to have stood. ‘This stone 
was called en Sathya or ében Sthiyya (ATONEMENT, 
DAY OF, § 7). After the destruction of Herod’s temple, 
even this shadowy worship ceased, and the kappõreth- 
cultus connected with the ark by the law became no 
more than a pious memory. The idea of kappõreth, 
however, was too natural to pass away. 

Passing to the Greek form, we have first to establish 
its meaning in Greek generally. 

(a) The adjective iNaoryjpios, etymologically con- 
sidered, has the meaning of ' propitiatory,’ ‘ serving for 
propitiation.’ Apart, however, from the 
LXX and Christian literature we know 
of only two ancient passages which 
certainly exemplify the use of this 
adjective. Among the Faiyiim MSS, discovered by 
Grenfell and Hunt,* is a fragment (No. 337) of a 
philosophical work, by an unknown author, concerning 
the gods. It is unfortunately much mutilated ; still we 
are able to make out an expression which has great 
interest for our present inquiry (13-5) : Tots Peots elNaarn- 
[plo]us (sic) Ovolas d&iwlOé?]vres emiredeicPar. The 
actual fragment dates from the second century A.D.; 
but the text itself may of course be older. 


Here we find iAagnptos as an adjective (of two terminations) 
qualifying @voia: iñaorýpios Ovoia=propitiatory sacrifice. No 
one can imagine here that the conception of sacrifice is already 
latent in the word iAagrijpios: iñagrýpios by itself means simply 
‘propitiatory,' the idea of sacrifice is given by @vaia. 


The other passage is 4 Macc. 1722, which need not 


6. tAacryptos 
and iñarrpiov 
in Greek. 


1 We cannot here investigate the history of the current Ger- 
man colloquialism, ‘kappores gehen,’ ‘to go kappores’—7.e., to 
be destroyed. The word Zappores used in the language of 
modern Jewish worship is the old word £afpdreth and means 
properly ‘ propitiation.’ 

2 See ARK, § 4; also Winer, Bibl. RW B83), s.v. ‘ Bundeslade.’ 

3 Cp Winer (3), s.v. ‘Versdhnungstag’; also ATONEMENT, 
Dav oF. 

4 Fayim Towns and their Papyri (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1900, p. 313. 
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here be quoted. Here the reference is to the Macca- 
beean martyrs. 

ON has (8a) roù tAaarypiov rod Savdrov, thus taking iAag- 
mpiov as a substantive ; but even if we suppose this to have been 
the original reading (which does not seem likely) the existence 
eA we is proved for the philologist by the other MSS 

Of Christian date we have been able to discover with 
the aid of the Thesaurus Grece Lingue no more than 
a single example: Niceph. Antioch. ‘Vita Symeon. 
Stylit.” in Acta Sanctorum Maiti, v. 33517: xeîpas 
ixernpious, el Bovrer dé ikaornplous, éxrelvas Pew, where 
again iNagrypios means ‘ propitiatory.' 

(4) Adjectives in -7pios are, as we know, often made 
into substantives,” e.g., Ovwarhpiov, pudaxTHproy, and 
many others; in inscriptions xapiorjpioy and evyape- 
oTyptoy are of frequent occurrence. rò iħaerýpiov can 
mean nothing else than ‘that which propitiates,’ ‘the 
propitiating thing.’ What the particular thing is must 
be determined in each case by the context. It is wholly 
arbitrary to assert that iAagryproy means ‘ propitiatory 
sacrifice.’ A sacrifice, if it was propitiatory in its in- 
tention, might once and again indeed be designated as 
a iaoryptov; but the word itself does not on that 
account forthwith require the special meaning ‘ pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice’; it still can be used equally well of 
any other thing connected with propitiation. Of this 
last various examples can be adduced, whilst, strange 
to say, no instance of itagrypiov being used in the sense 
of ‘propitiatory sacrifice’ has as yet been discovered.* 
Of our examples, which are all drawn from the early 
imperial period, two are found in recently discovered 
inscriptions, one in a pagan author, and two in Jewish 
texts. 

Upon a statue, or the base of a statue—at all events 
upon a votive gift set up to the gods by the people of 
Cos for the welfare of Augustus, ‘son of God,’—stands 
the following inscription :4 


ò ĝuos mèp Tas AbToKparopos 
Kaisapos 

Oco? viot Zeßaoro? awrnplas 
Geots iNaorhpiov. 


The word is used in a similar way in another inscrip- 
tion of Cos (no. 347), which certainly belongs to the 
imperial period, though it cannot be more precisely 
dated. It is found upon the fragment of a column : 


[ó dauos 6 ‘AXevtiwy | 
[ae oe ena 
olr] At E[r] pariy ihac- 
Týplov daxapxetv- 
Tos L'atov Nwp- 
Bavot Mocyxiw- 
vols pi |Aoxaica- 
pos 


We find exactly the same use of the word in Dio Chrysostom 
(Or. 11355 [Reiske]) : xaradeiWery yap avrous aváðnpa KaAALoTOY 
kai péytotov TH) "AOnva kal émeypawey’ iAagrTypioy ’Axatot TH 
*IAcadt. Here also may be adduced the passage of Josephus 
already given under (a); seen.1. More interesting still than 


1 To the above two passages we should have to add Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 71: mepihoBos S'avutos eEyjec kai rov Sous tAaorjpiov ppa 
AevKys méTpas émi TW OTOMIiw KaTETKEyvaoaTo, if here tAagTypLov 
and uvņpua are to be taken together ; but it is more than probable 
that ¿àagrýpiov is used as a substantive and predicatively ; ‘he 
set up as a iàagrýpiov tov déovs a urna Aeuxys mérpas'—ihe 
view communicated to the present writer by H. Brede (cp Deiss- 
mann, Bidbelstud. 127, n. 2). The phrase iAagryptov tov d€ous 
is elliptical : ‘as propitiation for his crime that was filling him 
with fear.’ 

2 Winer, Gram.(7) 91 ; Winer-Schmiedel, § 16 24, 134. 

3 The reference to Theophanes Continuatus in Winer (7), 91, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, 134, is a mistake. See below, n. 13, col. 3031. 

4 W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, Tke Inscriptions of Cos, 
on no. 81 (p. 126), cp Deissmann, Sibelstud. 128. 

Paton and Hicks, 225.4, cp Deissmann, r28. We learn by 
private communication from Dr. R. Herzog of Tiibingen that 
this inscription has since, unfortunately, disappeared. It is a 
happy circumstance that it had already been published by the 
English editors. 
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the passage just referred to is the fact that Symmachus! in his 

translation of Gen. 616 [15] twice designates Noah's ark as 

iña Týprov, plainly hecause he regarded it as a means of pro- 
itiation ; whosoever found refuge in the ark, to him God showed 
is mercy. 

(c) The examples hitherto adduced all give the 
general sense of ‘means of propitiation,’ ‘ propitiatory 
thing,’ the context in each case showing the special 
meaning (never, however, that of ‘ propitiatory sacri- 
fice’). Several of a later date have now to be added. 
The passage from Nonnus, indeed (Déomysiaca, 13517 : 
4th-sth cent. A.bD.), cited by Cremer (®, 474), is uncer- 
tain ; the current reading would appear to be ixasrthpia 
Topyovs, which Falkenburg altered into idaorypia 
Topyots and Cunzeus into iepa pevuara lopyots.2 Even 
should the conjecture iħaerhpia be right, the passage 
still remains unintelligible ; aceording to the context the 
thaorjpia Vopyots must mean a district of country.’ 

Hesychius, the lexicographer, explains i(Aagryptov as 
Kaddpovov, Pvotacrnpiov, t.e., he gives a synonym (‘ that 
which purifies‘ and ‘that which propitiates’ are nearly 
related ideas) and adds a special meaning which, of 
course, is possible only in a particular context, that 
of ‘altar,’ which Cyril, the lexicographer cited by 
‘Schleusner,® explains quite rightly when he says: iña- 
oTHpiov' Ovoiacrypiov, év w@ MporPeper (mporPéperat ?) 
mepi auaprioy, 

Menander the historian (6th-7th cent. A.D.) in 
Excerpt. Hist. 35212 7.8 alludes to ròv wovacrnptoy olkov 
Tov Neyouevoy NeBavoy and afterwards (16) designates 
this monastery as a iNaornpiov (Teixet TE KaTHOpANG- 
pévwv Trò iiacrHprov)—a designation which might on 
occasion be quite appropriate.” 

From Du Cange! we learn that Sabas’ in the Typicum 
(Venice ed. ), chaps. 1 and 5, gives the name of itAagr7ptov 
to the place of the altar, the choir (ema, cancellis 
inclusum); e.g. (chap. 5), Ouma Tiv àyiav tpamevay 
sTavpoeadas woatTws kal Tò INaorhpiov dav. 

In Joseph Genesios (10th eent. A.D.) 103211? a 
monastery is called ikagr7pioy, just as in Menander : 
ws è mapecrynxe Tois TOU tNagrnplov mpofi'pos. |! 

Theophanes Continuatus (roth cent. A.D.) in two 
places (82621 f. 45214))? calls a church iñaorhpiov.!’ 

How this use of the word is to be explained can be 
well seen in a passage of Johannes Kameniates (1oth 
cent. A.D.), who says of sumptuous ecelesiastical build- 
ings (50210 f.)!4 that they are ‘as it were propitiatory 
gifts dedicated by the community to the deity’ (Gomep 
Tid Kowa pds TO Getov ihaorypia). Here iNaorhpiov 
has its old meaning ‘ propitiatory thing,’ more particu- 
larly ‘propitiatory gift.’ If it was possible with 

1 Field, Mex., 1875, 1.23 J- 

2 See Nonni Panopolite Dionysiacorum libri XLVIII, 
em. F. Graefe, 1 (1819) p, 300. Köchly in his edition (Leipsic, 
1857) Con e cevvaotýpiov ‘Opyov, and seeks to defend this 
reading, p. lix 4 

3 Cremer (8), 474, explains ‘ propitiatory gift,’ which does not 
remove the difficulty. 

4 He is doubtless thinking of Ezek. 431417 20 Ø ; cp below, 
§ 4 a, end. 

DE Vou. Lhes e e a ULAN: 
menti, 3, Leipsic, 1820, p. 109. 

6 Ed. Niebuhr (Bonn). 

7 Cremer(®), 474, cites the passage, but plainly had not read it. 

8 Glossarium ad scriptores medie et infime Grecitatis, 
1(1688) 513 

9 St. A (or Sabbas) died 53r A.D. Whether the Typicum 
that bears his name be really his is doubtful. Cp Krumbacher, 
Gesch. d. Byz. Lit.\?\, 14r. 

10 As to this, cp Ezek. 43 14 17 20 ®©, and helow, § 7 4, end. 

11l Ed. Lachmann (Bonn) The Thesaurus cites P. 49 D ac- 
cording to the Venice Ed. 

12 Ed. Bekker (Bonn). 

13 According to Winer(?) 91, and Winer-Schmiedel, 134, iAac- 
Týpiov should here be taken in the sense of propitiatory sacrifice ; 
but this does not suit. The index of the Bonn edition gives 
Sau as the meaning ; but this is not sufficiently exact. 

id. Bekker (Bonn). Leo Allatius in his edition (Cologne, 
ae has é£:Aacrpra for iñaorýpia, The word éétAacrypror is 
met with also in the Scholiast to Apollonius of Rhodes, 24857. 
(ap. Rhod. .47gonautica, rec. R. Fr. Ph. Brunck, 2, 1813, p . 165) 
in interpreting Awdyia iepá, of which the scholiast says rouréoriy 


éftAagrypia xat Karatavatypta ms Opyys. In this connection it 
is offerings that are so designated. 
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Johannes Kameniates to liken a chureh to a iNaornpioy, 
it was also possible even to call a church or a cloister 
by that name, as Theophanes Continuatus, Joseph 
Genesios, and Menander actually do. 

(d) From what has been said we see how baseless is 
the assertion that to the word iAagr7piov it is necessary 
to supply ĝua. Hitherto not a single passage has been 
adduced where this is the ease,! and in all the places 
where iNagrypiov is read with certainty, some other 
word than @vua is demanded as a supplement. rò 
iNacrnptor signifies ‘the propitiatory thing,’ ‘the means 
of propitiation.’ What the propitiatory thing that is 
actually intended may be has to be determined in each 
case by the context. 

(a) The LXX uses in the first instance the adjective 
(Ex. 25 16[17]): kal rownoecs iNaorhpiov érideua? x puciou 
kafapov. Here iħaorńpiov émrideua 
renders happoreth. The present writer 
: i formerly held? kapporeth to mean 
3 Per a cee ‘covering,’ and accordingly took émé- 

enone Oeua as the translation of the word 
kapporeth and the whole expression iAagrnptoy émideua 
as rendering the zdea kapporeth. After what has been 
said above (§ 2) it will be seen that he is no longer of 
this view. It seems rather that the LXX took up the 
idea of kapporeth quite rightly, and saw the expression 
to be elliptical ; only, in the first passage w here the word 
occurred, they filled up the ellipsis, giving iNaorn prov 
éml@eua for [Ali hak-|kupporeth, because, in point of 
fact, the object to which the word was applied was a 
sort of plate which in some way or other served as a 
lid to the ark. In all subsequent passages the ellipsis 
of the ee is adhered to; © regularly has iħaertńhpiov 
for kapporeth.4 If, therefore, as has been shown above, 
kappõreth ($ 2p) and iħagTńpiov (§ 7) both mean ' pro- 
pitiatory thing,’ © has rendered the meaning of its 
original quite correctly.” It is, unfortunately, by no 
means superfluous onee more to insist that, accordingly 
ikaarHpov in © does not mean ‘the lid of the ark.’ 
That, on the contrary, the meaning ‘ propitiatory thing’ 
was alone present to the minds of the translators is 
shown by the faet, almost invariably overlooked in 
the theological commentaries, that Ezek. 43141720 @ 
renders also the any, the ledge (RV ‘settle’) of the 


altar, by ttagrnpiov. This also had to be sprinkled 
with the blood of the sin-offering, and therefore had 
something to do with propitiation.® 

(4) Philo also shares the view of @ as to iiaarnpiov. 
In all the places where he alludes to or quotes the OT 
happoreth- passages, iħagrýpiov can only be translated 


‘ propitiatory thing.’ 

Thus: De vit. Mos, 38 (Mang. 150) n ôè xiBwros . . « Hs 
éTOeua woavel TOLA TO Acyounevov êv Lepats BiBdrots (Aaa Tiptor ; : 
tbid., a little lower down, ro S€ émiĝeua ro mpoga opevouevov 
iAacriptoy ; De profug. 19 (M. 561) . oul émtOena Ts 
KiBwrov, KaAet è av70 iAaaryptoy ; De cherub. 8 (M. 143) kat yap 
AVTLTPOTWTE pany eivat vevovTra mpos TÒ iñaoTýpiov ETEpOLS 
(allusion to Ex. 25 20 [21] @). In every case it is only the con- 
nection that shows the ‘ propitiatory thing’ associated with the 
ark to be intended. 


7. tXKaoThptos 
and iñaortprov 





1 The only instance that could be mentioned would be the 
é$teàaorýpiov of the Scholiast to Apollonius of Rhodes mentioned 
in the preceding note; but here, too, the meaning ‘ propitiatory 
sacrifice ’ lies not in the word itself, but in the connection. 

2 éntOeua is wanting in Cod. 58 only ; ; in Codd. 19, 30, etc., it 
stands before iAagrypiov. See further, Deissmann, Bideclstud. 
122, N: 1. 

3 Bibetstud. 122. The views there stated, as also in the 
English translation (Edin., 1901), are to be modified in the sense 
of t the present article, 

4 Only in 1Ch. 2811 is ‘house of the kafppõreth’ rendered 

ó olxos rou ErÀas où, where tov efcAacmov cannot be taken as 

essentially different from roù iħaompiov. In Ex. 2634, where 

MT has app reth, © has r@ xaranetaopar, showing that it 

read pardketh ; in Am. 91 again, © read happoreth for kaphtor 

and rendered iAaoryprov. See further, Deissmann, Brbelstud. 
12 

f 5 The other versions that rest on the LXX (cp § 2) also hit the 
right sense. 

ë It is here perhaps that we should look for the explanation of 
the application of the word tAagcryprov by: Hesychius, Cyril, and 
Sabas referred to above (§ 6c). 
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(c) The same holds good of Heb.95, úmepávw dé 
aùrĝs xepouvBely Öóğnņns KaragKidfovra Tò ihacrypiov, 
where it is not the word iħasrýpiov but the whole con- 
nection that recalls the ark. 

(7) We are now in a position to form an opinion regarding 
Ritschl’s extraordinary assertion! that ‘ E A hoth in the 
OT and in the NT’ the word iñagrýpiov means ‘that remark- 
able piece of furniture over the ark of the covenant in the holy 
of holies.” The proposition must in point of fact be so altered 
as to run: iAagryptoy invariably means ‘propitiatory thing’; 
what the thing is in each individual case—whether the structure 
above the ark of the covenant, or the ledge of the altar (or the 
ark of Noah, or a votive offering, or a church, or a cloister, or 
the like}—must always be determined by the context. If further 
Ritschl goes on? to draw a hard and fast line between Greek 
usage and that of @ and NT, this is not in accordance with 
sound philological method, but is merely the arbitrariness of 
dogma. 

Our scientific interest in the word iNaorjpiov and 
our whole investigation in the course of the foregoing 
8. tharrhptov sections, find their ultimate importance 

in Rom. 325, °" the light they shed upon the cele- 

: * brated locus classicus, Rom. 825: whom 
God set forth (mpoéĝðero) a ikacrnpiov through faith in 
(dca micrews év) his blood. 

(a) One possibility suggests itself, that of taking 
iħagrýpiov as accusative of ikagrjpios: ‘whom God 
hath set forth as a propitiating one.’ ‘The more obvious 
course, however, is to take it as a neuter ; the adjective 
is but rare, the neuter substantive is of frequent occur- 
rence, In either case the meaning is essentially the same. 

(4) That Paul is here using the neuter is, aecording 
to the statistics of the word, the more probable supposi- 
tion. This being assumed, three questions have to be 
carefully distinguished in the exegesis of the passage : 
(a) What is the meaning of the word thacT7ptov as 
such ; (8) in what connection is it elsewhere employed ; 
(y) has it in its present context any recognisable special 
meaning, or has it not ? 

Many interpreters have mixed up all three questions, 
have ignored the first altogether, or have overlooked 
the multitude of various answers which are possible in 
the case of the seeond. 

(c) The answers to a and § respectively will be found 
in§§6and 7. (a) itaerjpov, wherever it occurs, always 
and invariably means ‘that which propitiates,’ ‘the 
means of propitiation,’ ‘the propitiating thing.’ (8) Any 
object whatever, as long as a propitiatory significance is 
attached to it, can be designated as a iNagT pov. 


The following instances are met with in ancient texts :— 

1. Votive offerings to deities or to the deity are most fre- 
quently of all so designated (Cos inscriptions, Josephus, Dio 
Chrysostom, Johannes Kameniates). 

2. The golden plate above the ark, on which the blood of 
sacrificial animals was sprinkled, prescribed by the law for the 
worship of the temple is called iàagrýpiov ériGeua, or for 
brevity’s sake tAagnjpioy (the LXX and quotations from or 
references to it in Philo and the Epistle to the Hebrews). 

3- The ledge of the altar (®). 

4. The place of the altar (Sabas). 

5. The altar (Hesychius, Cyril). 

6. Noah's ark (Symmachus). 

7. A monastery (Menander, Joseph Genesios). 

8. A church (Theophanes Continuatus). 

All these can receive the name iAagrjpiov. 

That a sacrifice should be called iħasrhpiov is not in 
itself impossible ; but we have not as yet been able to 
discover any actual instance, although in one solitary 
case we meet with efiAagryprov in that sense (Seholiast 
to Apollonius of Rhodes), Thus we meet with a 
great variety of special applications of the word iħac- 
Thptov ; but the variations are not so much ‘usual’ 
as ‘occasional’ in their character.2 It is therefore 
very unwise to come to the text in the Epistle to the 
Romans with any dogma in one’s mind as to the 
meaning of the word, such as that i\aor/prov ‘ means’ 
the propitiatory covering on the ark, or that it ‘means’ 
a propitiatory sacrifice. The one proposition we ean 
safely bring with us to the interpretation of the passage 


1R ecMifertigung u. Versöhnung, 213), 168. 
Ibid. 170. 
3 On the distinction see ELEMENTS, § 1. 
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in question is that stated above under a and anew rein- 
forced by the examples enumerated under f: ihagT Hptov 
signifies ‘ propitiatory thing,’ ‘ means of propitiation.' 

y. As for the nature of the 'means of propitiation’ 
referred to in the text, where it is said that God has 
openly set forth (mpoéĝero) the Lord Jesus Christ as a 
thacrypiovy, or as to whether perhaps Paul may here 
have attached no special meaning at all to the word, 
we need not turn for help to any alleged ‘ biblieal’ use 
of the word, but must look solely to the context itself. 

(d) At the outset, of the explanations that have some- 
times been given we may at onee set aside two: (x) 
mercy seat (see above, § 1), and (2) propitiatory covering 
of the ark. 

_ The connection does not offer a single point for this assump- 
tion to lay hold of. Apart from the absence of the article, the 
peculiar stiffness and inappropriateness of the figure suggested 1 
is against it. ‘Were the cross so designated the image could, 
at all events, be understood ; used of a person it is both inelegant 
and unintelligible ; 2 moreover that Christ, ‘the end of the law’— 
Christ of whom Paul has been saying immediately before that 
he is the revealer of a righteousness of God apart from the law 
(xwpis vouov Sixatogvry eov) should in the next hreath be de- 
scribed as the ‘covering ’ of the ark of the covenant, would furnish 
an image as un-Pauline in its character as it could possibly be.’3 


It is further to be observed that Ritschl with his 
interpretation of the expression as meaning the ' utensil 
above the ark’ is inconsistent with himself. Whilst 
affirming in the first instance* that ikaorjpioy here has 
‘precisely that meaning of the word, and that meaning 
alone’ (to wit, ‘utensil above the ark '), he afterwards 5 
says that iħagrýpiov without the artiele has ‘ of course 
the force of a general conception. It denotes, not the 
individual material thing so designated in the LXX, as 
such, but the ideal purpose which the Israelite connected 
with the coneeption of that thing.’ ‘This practically 
deprives Ritschl’s own interpretation of all its force ; 
for the whole present question turns upon the utensil. 

(e) The interpretation ‘ propitiatory sacrifice’ is not 
to be set aside summarily. Although we have no other 
instances of the employment of the word in that sense, 
such a use might yet be discovered in some particular 
connection, and in the present instance it is conceivable ; 
where blood is spoken of, a sacrifice ean also be spoken 
of. ‘The final determination, however, can only be 
reached after a thorough examination of the entire 
context. 

(f) Equally possible is the interpretation ‘ propitiatory 
gift,’ which elsewhere is met with most frequently. It 
suits the connection admirably: God has openly set 
forth the crucified Christ in his blood before the eyes 
of the world, to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the 
Gentiles foolishness, to us by faith a iñagrńhpiov. The 
crucified Christ is the votive gift set up by God himself 
for propitiation of sins. In other cases it is human 
hands that set up a lifeless image of the deity as a pro- 
pitiation for guilt; here it is God himself who has 
set up the propitiatory monument.® 

(g) In both of the foregoing special interpretations 
which have been put forward as possible, it has hitherto 
been assumed that ‘in his blood’ (év 7@ aùroî aiuarc) has 
reference to the actual blood of Christ shed at Golgotha. 
If this assumption were absolutely secure, we should 
have to make our choice between one or other interpre- 
tation. Secure, however, it certainly is not. Once before 
we find Paul speaking of ‘redemption’ (d7roAv’rpwois), 
not as of a past faet concluded onee for all, but as of 
a present condition subsisting ‘in Christ Jesus’ (éy 
Xpiorq@ 'Inoot)—z.e., in the communion and fellowship 
of the exalted spiritual (‘ pneumatie’) Christ.” Thus the 


1 The ‘covering’ would be sprinkled with its own blood. 

2 The case is quite different with the figure in 1 Cor.57: for 
(xai yap) our passover (raaya) also hath been sacrificed (érv¥6n) 
[even] Christ. 

3 Deissmann, Brdbclstud. 126, 

3 Rechtfertigung 2(3), 168. 

5 Ibid. 171. 

6 Cp Deissmann, Biċelstud. 120 f. 

7 Cp Deissmann, Die NTliche Formel ‘in Christo Jesa’ 
untersucht, Marburg, 1892. 
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apostle is acquainted with a conception of the ‘ blood 
of Christ’ wholly different from that of the physical 
blood shed at Golgotha. It is not the physical but the 
‘spiritual’ blood? of the exalted Christ that the believer 
drinks in the eucharist as he also partakes of the spiritual 
body of Christ. Whoso eats of that bread and drinks 
of that cup enters into a communion of body and blood 
with the spiritual Christ (x Cor.1016). It is in this 
sense also that Paul, as is shown by comparing 1 Cor. 
1016, takes the word of Jesus in 1 Cor. 1125: this cup 
(rorjpiov) is the new covenant (6a69«K7) in my blood ; 
he thinks of the spiritual blood of the exalted Saviour, in 
the same manner as Jn. 653-56 (cp also x Jn.17 and 
568) speaks of a drinking of the blood and an eating of 
the ‘flesh’ of Christ. With Paul, therefore, ‘in the 
blood of Christ’ (év TW aïuarı Xpicrod) can mean ‘in 
blood- fellowship with the exalted spiritual Christ’ (cp 
also Xpior@ cvvecravpwuat, Gal. 220 and other similar 
terms of expression). 

It cannot be disputed that this spiritual interpretation 
of the formula ‘in his blood’ (év ry a’ro& aiparc) in 
Rom. 825, admirably suits the entire context.? Re- 
demption is continuously at work ‘in’ Christ and faith 
comes to know, by experience of the blood-fellowship 
with Christ, that Christ has been sent into the world by 
God as an enduring i\agryjpiov. On this interpretation 
Paul would here be attesting precisely the same experi- 
ences as are recorded, the one by himself, with respect to 
the exalted Christ, in 1 Cor. 130, and the other by the 
author of 1 Jn. 22 in the words ‘and he’ (aùrós—namely, 
the Christ who is ‘with the Father,’ the exalted spiritual 
Lord) ‘is the propitiation for our sins’ (iAagpés stw 
mept Tay auapriav hu@v). On this interpretation of 
‘in his blood’ the view that iħagsrhpiov here represents 
a propitiatory sacrifice becomes less probable than that 
it has the meaning — so abundantly attested for the 
imperial period—of ‘ propitiatory gift.’ 

(4) Is it necessary, however, to seek for any special 
meaning at all? The connection does not demand it ; 
the general sense ‘ means of propitiation’ is quite suffi- 
cient. Thus in the end the simplest explanation gives us 
substantially the same meaning as we should have if we 
took ikagrjpioy as aceusative masculine: ‘ Christ, the 
exalted spiritual Lord, in whom the believer lives, moves, 
and has its being, is, as faith in blood-conimunion 
with him proves him to be, given to us by God as our 
ever-present propitiator, our continual propitiation.’ 

That, according to this view, the expression ‘righteous- 
ness of God’ (dtkatogtvy Oco) in all four places (Rom. 
321 f. 25 f.) denotes, not the attribute of God, but the 
quality of the justified believer in Christ, cannot be 
shown at length in this place, but ought at least to be 
indicated. 

Besides the commentaries, dictionaries, and text books of 
NT theology, see especially P. de Lagarde, Uebersicht (1889), 

and Register u. Nachtrige (to the Ueber- 
9. Literature. sicht, in Abhh. d. Kgl. Ges. d. W. zu. Gött. 

37 (1891)69; Lagarde, Thevenot’s ‘ Caffarre’ 
in GGN, 1891, pp. 135 73 G. Adolf Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895, 
pp. 121 7; ET pp. 124_% (Edin. 1901); A. Ritschl, Die christi. 
Lehre v.d. Rechtfertigung u. Versöhnung, 28), 1889, pp. 168 7; 
ET by Mackintosh and Macaulay, 1900: Jas. Morison, Cr7¢. 


Expos. of Rom. III. 281-303 (not seen by present writer) ; 
Cremer, £762.-theol. Worterb.\), 1895, pp. 4747, G. A. D. 


MERED (172), one of the sons of Ezrah (cp EZER, 
i.) in the genealogy of Judah (1 Ch.417, trwpad [B], 
Mwpad [A]; Bapad [LL]; 418t, NwpwHA [B], 
MWPHA [A]; Mapw [L]. On Mered’s name and on 
his wives’ names, see BiITHIAH, where 399 (Mered) is 
traced to an original mov (Jarmuth); for another cor- 
ruption of this word, see MARoTH. Of course the 
later editor and his readers explained the corrupt 399 as 
‘rebellion’ (cp Josh. 2222); similarly ‘Nimrod’ was 
doubtless supposed to be derived from ,/79, ‘to rebel’ 





1 Cp the expression mvevyatixdy moua (1 Cor. 104), which 
also indirectly (rò aùró) relates to the participation in this cup. 

2 In Rom. 58 f and Eph. 213 also the formula gives a better 
sense on the pneumatic interpretation. 
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(see NrmMrop). If, however, we think that we can 
trust the correctness of MT, and regard ' Mered’ as a 
clan-name, we may not unplausibly explain ‘ (heroic) 
resistance’ (see NAMES, § 67); or if we view it as a 
place-name, we may compare the Ar. mardd, which is 
connected with several places by Yakut (4492), and 
means ‘a place devoid of vegetation.’ 

If ‘ Mered’ is really a corruption of ‘ Jarmuth,’ we can well 
understand the triple account given of the so-called Mered’s 
family, and that in two of the accounts the important place 


Eshtemoa, and in the third the not less well-known places 
Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah, have their connection traced to him. 


T, K. C: 


MEREMOTH (NW3VJ; maplelimwoe [L]; no 
doubt of ethnic affinities = Jeroham = Jerahmee! [Che. } ; 
cp JERIMOTH). 

1. B. Uriah, a priest, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., § 23 ii., § 15 
(1) d}, Ezra 8 33 (wepetuw8 [B], paptuw [Avid.])= 1 Esd. 862, EV 
MARMOTH (uappw6 [B], -wade[A]); in list of wall-builders (see 
NEHEMIAH, § 1/3 Ezra ii., §§ 16[1], 152), Neh. 34 (papw8 
[BNA]); 321 (uepaywð [BNA]); signatory to the covenant (see 
ae i., § 7), 105 [6] (apepapws [B], -8 [N], pepayw6 [A], pepitu. 


2. B. Bani, a layman, in list of those with foreign wives (see 


Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 10 36 (cepazwd [BX], uapeuwð [A])= 
1 Esd. 934, EV Carabasion (xapaBao[e]ewyv [BA], L om.). 
3. A priest in Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra 1i., § 64), Neh. 


123([BX*A om., paptuw [XC-a-g-]), This name should prob- 
ably be read for MERA1OTH in Neh. 1215 also. 

4. In 1 Esd.82 MEREMOTH, RV MEMEROTH (yapepw@ [A], 
B om., papatw6 [L]}) seems to represent MERAIOTH (1). 


MERES (D13), in Esth. 114 (@#xAL28 om. ), one of 
the ‘seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus. The 
letters of the name are also the three first letters of 
MARSENA (g.v.). See also ADMATHA. 


MERIBAH (3°), Ex.177; and ‘Waters of 
Meribah’ (3 2), Dt. 338, etc. See MAsSAH AND 
MERIBAH, § 2, and KADESH. 


MERIBBAAL (ova 2V2), the name given to Jona- 
than’s son in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii. 8), 
x Ch. 834 (mepiBaad [B], medpiB.! [A], memoiB.? 
[L])=940 (maperBaad [BN], maperBad [N once], 
MExpiBadd* [A], L as above). In the last mentioned 
passage the name appears as Spain, Meribaal. To 


produce a clear etymology this was probably altered into 
$ya ain, Merib-baal—z.e., ‘Baal contends’ (NAMES, 
§ 42; ep JERUBBAAL). This form of the name is no 
doubt possible, but scarcely probable (see MEHETABREL). 
Meribaal is more difficult to explain. Some critics (e.¢., 
St., Ki., Gray, HPN 200, n. 3) explain, ‘man, or 
hero, of Baal,’—-a view which may plausibly be taken 
to be confirmed by Ishbaal and Amariah.+ The fre- 
quency, however, with which corrupt forms of Jerah- 
me’el (the true name, as is elsewhere maintained, of 
Saul’s clan ; see SAUL, § 1) present themselves among 
the names assigned to Saul’s relatives is a eogent ground 
for supposing that ‘ Meribaal’ is really a corruption of 
Jerahme’el, through the assumed intermediate form 
Mahriel. Sauls daughter is only known to tradition 
by a name which is elsewhere (MICHAL) explained as 
a popular corruption of Jerahme’elfith}, We can well 
understand, therefore, that both a son and a grandson 
of Saul may have been known to tradition by a similar 
name. 

Cp BA's reading in 1 Ch.9 40), and note that ‘ Jerahme’el’ 
robahly lies hidden under MALCHISHUA (g.v.), the name given 
in MT to one of the sons of Saul, also that MEPHIBOSHE TH (g.v.) 


may plausibly be taken to favour the above explanation. 
T: KG. 

1 Conflate of wediBaad and wept. 

2 Note the euphonic repetition of p. 

3 wexptBaad may be expanded from Genoa (Ze, Seem). 

4 Cp Néld. WZAAl 6314 n. 2. Ishbaal is treated elsewhere 
(IsHBAAL). As to Amariah, it is significant that the same 
genealogy contains the name ‘ Cushi’—i.¢., ‘a native of the N 
Arabian Cush’ (see Cusui, 3). AMARIAH (g.v.) isnodoubt one 
of a group of distortions of Jerahmeel ending in -iah (cp MAL- 
CHIJAH, REPHAIAH). ‘This is important for the origin of the 
prophet ZEPHANIAH (g.v). 
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MERIBOTH-KADESH (WIP MIN), Ezek. 47 19 
RV. See KADESH, MASSAH AND MERIBAH, § 2. 


MERODACH (FIND), the Hebraised form of Maru- 
duk or Marduk, the patron deity of Babylon (BAByY- 
LONIA, § 26), and under the later empire, together with 
Nebo, chief deity of the Babylonians; also called BEL 
(g.v.) or BEL-MERODACH (Jer. 502, maiwadak [B], 
MEWAAX [NAQ]) On his famous temple E-sagila, 
see BABYLON, § 5. 

Nebuchadrezzar was devoted to him; among his many ex- 
pressions of homage he even styles Marduk iu daniya ‘god my 
begetter.’ Merodach(Marduk) enters into the composition of 
many Babylonian names; see esp. MERODACH-BALADAN, EviL- 
MEeExKoDACH, and Morvecal (cp KAT (2), 175 fe 4227). Cp 
NEBO. 


MERODACH-BALADAN (N03 TIN; mapo- 
Aay Badadan [B]. m. [A] maiwàay [NQ*], mep. 
Baàadàan [Q78]; Ass. Marduk-aplu-iddin[a]; Is. 
391+) was the second king of Babylon of this name. 
He reigned from 721-709 B.C.; he was then driven from 
Babylon, but recovered his power for a few months in 
702 B.C. He was a Chaldean and already king of ma? 
Tamdim, the Sea-land, in the reign of Tiglath-pileser II. 
The Chaldeans had been for some time encroaching upon 
Babylonia, and when Tiglath-pileser in 729 B.C. de- 
feated Merodach-baladan, he was hailed as deliverer 
from a foreign yoke. Merodach-baladan had been able 
to secure the establishment of the Chaldean usurper 
Ukin-zér on the throne of Babylon, and on Tiglath- 
pileser’s expulsion of that monarch, Merodach-baladan 
had to feel the weight of the conqueror’s resentment, and 
become his vassal. ‘Tiglath-pileser’s death, and the 
ineffective rule of Shalmaneser IV., loosened the hold 
of Assyria on the S., and when Sargon I]. came to the 
throne of Assyria, 721 B.C., Merodach-baladan, aided 
and abetted by the king of Elam, took the throne of 
Babylon. Sargon found his hands too full in other 
directions to interfere. The defeat of Merodach-baladan 
and his Elamite allies at Diir-ilu in 721 B.C., was with- 
out result. Each side learnt to respect the other, and 
suspended hostilities for the time. Sargon held N. 
Babylonia with Assyria; Merodach-baladan had S. 
Babylon and Chaldea. 

Merodach-baladan’s policy was one of severe oppres- 
sion. Owing his power to his own Chaldean subjects, 
to Elamite auxiliaries and Aramaic nomads, he had to 
provide for them. The nobles of Babylonia were sent 
as captives to the S., while the marauders were enriched 
with their lands and possessions. Hence, when after 
twelve years of incessant war on every side, save that of 
Babylonia, Sargon directed his victorious armies to the 
expulsion of Merodach-baladan, he, like Tiglath-pileser, 
was hailed as a deliverer. Sargon states that in his 
twelfth year he drove Mcrodach-baladan out of Babylon, 
and he reigned as legitimate king there himself for the 
last seven years of his life. Sargon is therefore the 
Arkeanus of the Ptolemaic Canon, 

Merodach-baladan had attempted to stay Sargon’s 
advance by an appeal to Kudur-nahundi of Elam; but 
that monarch had already felt the weight of Sargon's 
hand and would not assist. One army broke up the 
Aramaic confederacy on the E.; another marched S. on 
Babylon. It was in 709 B.C. that Sargon entered the 
city unopposed, and taking the hands of Bél became 
king de jure. Merodach-baladan had retreated nearer 
home to Ikbi-Bél in S. Babylonia. Thence he retreated 
again to his ancestral home of Bit Yakin. Sargon fol- 
lowed, and routing an auxiliary force of the S. Baby- 
lonian nomads, would have laid siege to Merodach- 
baladan in his stronghold. ‘That monarch deserted his 
city and escaped to Elam for the time. Dūr-Yakīn sur- 
rendered, and Sargon was lord of all the S. of Babylonia. 

Sargon reinstated the Babylonian exiles, restored 
their possessions, re-established the worship of the 
Babylonian divinities, and Babylon had peace and pro- 
Sperity for five years. Sargon apparently fell by the 
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hand of an assassin. 
Winckler's Sargon. 

Sargon had probably left Babylon to put down the 
troubles in Armenia and the N. frontier states of 
Assyria, caused by the pressure of the Gimirri on the N., 
when he met his death. How long he was absent we 
do not know; but Alerodach-baladan must have reached 
home and thence intrigued for the throne of Babylon. 
Sennacherib states that in his first year he drove 
Merodach-baladan out of Babylonia and set Bél-ibni on 
the throne.  Polyhistor assigns Merodach-baladan a 
reign of six months before Elibus or Belibus—z.e., Bél- 
ibni. After his second expulsion, Merodach-baladan 
continued to be a menace to Assyria. Evidently his 
adherents in Babylonia were powerful, for Sennachcrib 
treated the country as hostile, and inflicted on Babylon 
itself a terrible vengeance. He reduced it to impotence, 
and in the repeated campaigns which he and his 
lieutenants waged, reduced all the S. to ruins. How 
Merodach-baladan ended his days we do not know 
exactly ; but his sons continued the struggle on to the 
days of ASur-bani-pal. 

Merodach-baladan appears in 2 K. 2012 and Is. 391 
as king of Babylon in the time of Hezekiah. It is open 
to doubt whether his ambassadors really came to 
Hezekiah (see Che. /zir. /s. 227; Meinhold, Die Jes. - 
erzihlungen, 19 f.); if so the occasion was perhaps one 
of Merodach-baladan's intrigues after his expulsion from 
Babylon, In the present Hebrew text he is called ‘son 
of Baladan’ (see SBOT, ad loc.); he himself claims 
(/R 517) to be of the ancient dynasty of Erba-Marduk. 
The earlier Merodach-baladan I. of Babylon was son of 
Melisihu, and of the Kassite dynasty, about 1167- 
TiS4 B.C. Coen: 


MEROM, WATERS OF (DAN; mappwn, me. 


[BAF], meppwm [L]), the scene of the great fight 
between the allied northern kings and Israel (Josh. 
l1s7t). Many since Reland have identified the waters 
of Merom with the mod. Bakret el-Hule, known also 
as Newexwviris! (or Leuax, Jos. Ant. v. 51, BJ. iii. 107), 
and as 9 Neuexwrirav Niwyn (B/iv.11). This identi- 
fication rests on the precarious assumption that the 
name Semachonitis, like Merom, is derived from a root 
‘to be high’ (Ar. samaka), but also finds support in the 
statement of Josephus (Ad vz., 4c.) that Hazor lay over 
against it. Against this, it should be noticed that o, 
‘sea,’ not œp, ‘waters,’ would be the natural designa- 
tion for a lake ;2 and that the presumed situation does 
not quite accord with the geographical evidence in 118. 
The last objection applies equally to two more recent 
identifications, (1) Mārūn er-Rds (Buhl, Pal. 234) or 
/drén (Rob.), situated WSW. of Kadesh; cp Josephus 
(Ant. v. 118), who places the scene of the fight at Bypwdy 
(= Meron ?), not far from Kedesh. (2) Weron, WNW. 
of Safed, celebrated as the burial place of Hillel and 
Shammai (cp Rel. 817). 

Méron is no doubt the pypw or aunpw8 of Jos. (B/ ii. 206, Fit. 
37), and possibly the wzdézama of the name-lists of Rameses II. 
and Thotmes III. (cp WMM As. u. Eur. 220); in the list of 
Thotmes, however, Marama appears to be the name of a district 
(cp RP, 544; see below). There may very well have been 
several places of this name; the Oxomastica mention a peppar, 


errom, 12 m. from Sebaste near Dothan, which they errone- 
ously identify with our Merom (OS 278 99, 138 16). 


It has been shown elsewhere (see JABIN, JOSHUA, § 8, 


1 For Aile cp ovAada, Ant. xv. 103 (see Neub. Géog. Talm. 
24 f. 27 f.), also the \sp of Gen. 1023 (but see GEOGRAPHY, 
§ 20). No perfectly satisfactory suggestion has yet been made as 
to the origin of œa% (also *a51p), the Talm. name of this lake; 
Neub. explains ‘reedy.’ The name of the Wady Semak on the 
E. of the lake favours the correctness of the spelling of Josephus, 
and the name Semachon may really be ancient, especially if 
Petrie is right in identifying ìt with the Samhuna of Am. Tab. 
220 3). 
i 2 ee ‘waters of Megiddo’ (7.¢., the hrook KrsHon), ‘waters 
of Jericho’ (Josh. 161), ‘waters of Meribah,’ and see Neru- 
TOAH, Nimrim. According to Wi., the ‘salt sea’ of Gen. 143 
means Lake Hille; see, however, SALT SEA. 

3 Cp Di. and We.; Bu. Az Sa. 66, n. 2; Buhl, Pat) 113; 
Baed.(2) 257; Smend in Riehm, JVB, s.v., and Benz. ZA 22. 
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For this sketch of his history cp 
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JUDGES, § 7) that underlying our narrative is the account 
of a fight in which Zebulun and Naphtali gave a decisive 
defeat to the allied Canaanite kings. The chief of these 
were probably Jabin, king of Hazor, and Jobab, king of 
Meron or Merom (Madon seenis to be incorrect). ‘lhe 
victorious tribes pursued the Canaanites to Great Zidon 
(on the left) and the valley of Mizpah (on the right), 
which makes it highly probable that the scene of the 
fight must be placed farther N. (cp Bu. Zc.). 

One solution of the problem would be this—to take 
Merom as the name, not of a place but, of the district 
in which the two tribes dwelt. Jerome points to this 
view by his rendering of Judg. 518, Zebulun vero et 
Nephtali obtulerunt animas suas in regione Merome, 
and a tempting correction of Dt.3323 (due to Clericus ; 
see Schenkel, ZL, s.v. ' Merom’) would give welcome 
support! to the proposed theory, which is virtually that 
of Kneucker in BL. In this case ‘waters of Merom’ 
may be the designation of some stream which watered 
it. ‘Phe district intended (which would lie N. of Lake 
Hūle) may perhaps be the second or more southerly 
state of ZOBAH (g.v.).? [lt is possible that the problem 
of the 'Waters of Merom’ may be treated most satis- 
factorily as a part of a larger problem, viz., where was 
the scene of the war with Jabin? ‘There may have been 
an early misunderstanding. See SUIMRON. ] 

S. A. C. 


MERONOTHITE (M32), the designation of Jeh- 
deiah (1 Ch.2730, 0 ek mepàaðwn [BL], o ek 
MAPAOWN [A], cp Pesh.) and Jadon (Neh. 37; BA 
om., © MHPpWNAGAIOC [L]); Jadon is associated 
with men of Gibeon and Mizpah, near which places 
Meronoth (?) must have been. 


MEROZ (11172; mupwz [B] mazwp [A, see 
Moore], mapwp [L]), a locality mentioned in the 
Song of Deborah, as cursed by the ‘angel of Yahweé' 
(z.e., probably the ‘captain of Yahwe's host,’ Josh. 
513-15 ; see ANGEL, § 2) because they ‘came not to the 
help of Yahwé, as valiant men’ (Judg. 523). The 
deseription of the discomfiture of the Canaanites by 
Israel precedes; the blessing upon Jael follows. Jael 
is not an Israelite; Meroz, therefore, need not be an 
Israelitish loeality. Jael, too, comes from the far S. of 
Palestine ; Meroz, therefore, probably is a part of the 
same region. It is evidently a well-known locality, 
and since no ‘ Meroz’ is known,? nor is there a Hebrew 
root yyw, ‘to take refuge,’ the form needs emendation in 
the light of the considerations just mentioned. There- 
fore, though ‘ Meron’ could easily have become ‘ Meroz,' 
neither Shimron-meron (Josh. 1220) nor Meron (Meir6n) 
near Safed (Talm.) can be referred to. The form in 
GMO, however (Moore), yields up its secret at once. 
' Mazor’ comes from Missur ("ywp)—é.e., the N. 
Arabian Musur or Musri, where in fact the Heberites, 
like all the Kenites, had dwelt. 

Israel and Musur were linked by the closest ties; such at any 
rate must have heen the belief of the author or reviser of the 
song. KADESH (g.v.) was in Musur; Hobab the Kenite, Moses’ 
father-in-law, himself a worshipper of Yahwè, dwelt in Musur. 
The Kenites were represented certainly by Jael, not impossibly 
too hy Barak (a corruption of Heber?), yet the Musrites—the 
other Musrites (see Hosa), we may say—sent no contingent to 
the army of Yahwe. 

‘Though Winckler is not responsible for the above, it is plain 
that it fits admirahly into his theory of the importance of 
Musri in the Hebrew tradition. See Mizraim, § 2%. 

T K.-C.: 


l On Judg. 518 Vg. see Moore's remarks Judges, 157, and cp 
Marq. Fund. 6, where 712’ is explained as ‘mountain coun- 
try’ (Ass. Sadi; see FIELD, 1). 

2 Possibly our Merom is to be read in 1 Ch. 188 where ]35'9, 
‘from Cun’ (certainly wrong) should possibly be emended into 
p22, ‘from Meron (Merom).’ For analogies cp the form 


BypwOy given by Jos. Ant. v.118 (see above), also aunpw@ (ib.) 
for mod, mt2rdn. See BEROTHAI, BETAH, CHUN. 

3 The combination of ‘Meroz’ with Murassas, E. of Jezreel, 
NW. of Beisin (Guérin ; cp Buhl, 217) is therefore too hazardous. 
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MERRAN (meppan [BAQT]), Bar.323 RV, AV 
MERAN (@.v.). 


MERUTH, RV EMMERUTH (emmuHpoye [A]), 
1 Esd. 524=Ezra237, IMMER 2. 


MESALOTH (meccadwé@ [A]), 1 Macc.92 RV, 
AV MASALOTI. See ARBELA. 


MESECH (49), Ps. 1205 (text doubtful) AV, RV 
MESHECH. See TUBAL AND MESIIECH. 


MESHA (XYD; maccu [L]. -He [A], manaccu 
[E]). Gen. 1030 gives the limits of the territory of the 
descendants of Joktan—‘from Mesha towards Séphar, 
the mountain of the East.’ The former limit, Mesha, 
has been sought in the Greek Mesene (Ges. Thes. and 
often), the territory abont the mouth of the Euphrates 
and Tigris; but there is no evidence that this name 
was applied to that territory in Assyrian times, and the 
alluvial changes that have taken place there make 
inferences from a later age particularly untrustworthy 
(see Del. Par. 173-182); Delitzsch (Par. 242 J.) sup- 
poses that both Mesene and Mesha are derived from 
Mašu—the Syro-Arabian desert, particularly in its NE. 
portion—and that this is referred to in Gen. 103o. 
However, the lack of any representation of the N, the 
difference in the first vowel, and the very large extent 
and indefiniteness of Mašu (hardly suitable for a bound- 
ary mark) make the identification uncertain. 

Dillmann, therefore, proposes to change the points 
of xen, and read xp (cp ©), which is the name of a 
branch of the Ishmaelites (see ISHMAEL, § 4 [6]. The 
theory is certainly plausible. Massa would then mark 
the northern limit of the Joktanite tribes. F. B. 


MESHA (NGD, $ 5, 39; abbrev. from MISHAEL ; 
a fem. name geny is found in Palm. [see ZDMG 25 534, n. 8, and 


VOJ 433); cp parra; pioa [BL], pwoa [A] Ja iw [Pesh.]), 


a name in a genealogy of BENJAMIN [g.v., § 9, 28), 1 Ch. S9.t 
See JQR 11 108, § 6; see also § 3. 


MESHA (VYN; mæwca [BAL]), r. king of Moab 
(2 K.34), a ‘sheepmaster,’ who was tributary to Ahab, 
and paid the king of Israel an annual tax consisting of the 
wool of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams. ‘The word 
rendered ‘sheepmaster ' (api) is peculiar, and might be 


better represented by ‘ zaad-owner '—the term nakad, 
as Arab. shows, denoting a particular kind of sheep, 
small and stunted in growth, but prized on account 
of their wool (see SHEEP). 

What we know respecting Mesha centres round two 
events: (i.) his revolt from Israel; and (ii.) the war 
undertaken by Jehoram, Ahab’s son, who came to the 
throne after the two-years’ reign of his brother Ahaziah 
(2 K. 1131), to re-subjngate Moab. 

i. Mesha's revolt.—The biblical notice of the revolt 
from Israel is limited to the brief statement in 2 K. 11 

,, (substantially =35). In 1868, however, 

J Lady the Rev. F. Klein, a missionary of the 
* Church Missionary Society, stationed at 
Jerusalem, in the course of an expedition on the E. side 
of the Dead Sea, was shown at Dhiban, 4 m. N. of the 
Arnon, the site of the ancient DIBON (¢.v.), a slab of 
black basalt, about 34 ft. high by 2 ft. wide, bearing an 
inscription, which proved ultimately to contain Mesha's 
own account of the circumstances of the revolt. M. 
Clermont-Gannean, at that time an aétaché of the French 
Consulate in Jerusalem, had, however, known independ- 
ently for some time past of the existence of such a stone, 
and exerted himself now to secure it. Through, as it 
seems, some imprudent eagerness manifested by him, 
the suspicions and cupidity of the native Arabs were 
aroused; they imagined that they were about to be 
deprived of some valuable talisman ; they consequently 
seized the stone, and partially destroyed it. Fortunately, 
a squeeze of the inscription had been obtained previously 
for M. Clermont-Ganneau, though not without much 
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difficulty and danger, by a young Arab named Ya'kūb 
Caravacca ; many of the fragments also were afterwards 
recovered, and as far as possible pieced together, by the 
same accomplished palaographer ;! accordingly, al- 
thongh parts here and there are uncertain or missing, the 
inscription is in the main quite intelligible and clear. The 
stone, with the missing parts supplied in plaster of Paris 
from the squeeze, together with the squeeze itself, is pre- 
served in the Mttseum of the Louvre (see the reproduction 
after col. 3042); there is also a facsimile in the British 
Museum. ‘The characters are of the same type as those 
2. The in of the old Phoenician alphabet, and of the 

i- tio ~ Siloam inscription. A transliteration will 
SENON. be found facing the illustration, below. 

The horizontal line above a letter indicates that it is doubtful. 
The points between the words, and the perpendicular lines at the 
ends of sentences, are marked on the stone. In cases of doubt, the 
readings adopted are usually those of Lidzbarski (/phemeris fiir 
Sem. Epigraphik, 11 f- (1900]). There can be little question that 
in Smend and Socin’s edition (Die Inschrift des Königs Mesa, 
etc., 1886) letters are given (esp. at the ends of lines) which are not 
really to be seen on either the stone or the squeeze. Smend and 
Socin's new readings were examined with great care by Clermont- 
Ganneau (La stèle de Mésa, examen critique du texte, in the 
JAs., Jan. 1887, pp. 72-112), and Renan (Journ. des Savans, 1887, 
pp. 158-164); and the text published in Dr. TBS [1890], p. Ixxxvi, 
incorporated the results of their criticism. The uncertain places 
were again re-examined by K. G. A. Nordlander in 1896 (Die 
Iuschr. des Königs Mesa von Aloab), and most recently, as stated 
above, by the skilled epigraphist Lidzbarski, whose final readings, 
however, vary from those adopted in TBS only in minutiz. 
statement of the reasons for the readings adopted here has not 
seemed to be necessary, except in one or two instances. 

The language tn which the inscription is written differs 
only dialectically from the Hebrew of the OT. Here 
is a translation of the inscription :— 

(1)2 I am Mesha’', son of Chemosh[kAn ?],3 king of Moab, the 
Daibonite. (2) My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and 

i I reigned (3)after my father, And I made 

3. Translation. this high place for Chémdsh in KR(HJH,4a 

{high place of sal] 5 vation, (4) becanse he had 

saved me from all the assailants (?),6 and becanse he had let me 
see (my desire) upon all them that hated me. 

Omri, (5) king of Israel, afflicted? Moab for many days, because 
Chemosh was angry with his land. (6) And his son succeeded 





1 An independent copy of ZZ. 13-20 had also been made for 
M. Clermont-Gannean, before the stone was destroyed, by another 
Arab, Selim el Kari: see the Fram. crit. 84. Squeezes of differ- 
ent fragments were also obtained by Capt. (now Sir C.) Warren. 

2 Numbers in parenthesis indicate lines of the inscription. 

3 S.and S., Nordl., boen ‘ Chemosh-melek’; Cl.-G., miuno 
*Chemosh-gad,’ with the suggestion that perhaps “bga, ‘ Che- 
moshshillek ’ (cp Phoen. Eshmun-shillek, Ba‘alshillek) should be 
read. Lidzb., after a carefnl measurement, declares that there 
1s not room for more than two letters after ps5: from such 
traces as are visible on the squeeze, he thinks the first most 
probably 3, the second may be 3, p, 3, ors. Without definitely 
deciding, he suggests }28'23 as possible : cp T> mya. 

4 The vocalisation of names given in capitals is uncertain. On 
the [H] in 4 3, see Rev. Sém. 9371 [1901]. KRHH was most 
probably a part of Dibon (Nö.), perhaps a snburb (Halévy, 74. 
300); though Lagrange (Rev. Bibl. 10527 f. [1901]) identifies 
with Kir-hareseth, rendering ‘for Chemosh [the god] in KRHH.’ 


5 After 4 there is, according to Lidzb., only i (3) to be seen, 


which, however, might easily be the remains of X) (4). After 
4 , Lidzb, thonght that he could discern three parallel strokes, 
like those of $ (©), and afterwards some marks which might be 


remains ofa j : he accordingly suggests 4035. After this, nothing 
is visible ; but there is room for one, or even two letters: the » 
therefore, is qnite possible. S. and S., and Nordl., read 5. pẸpd 
which, with the foll. yer, Nordl. renders ‘for many deliverances’ 
(the duplication as 2 K. 316, etc.). Dnnla, the suggestion of 
N6ld., adopted by Wright and others, as it does not seem to be 
impossible, and (unlike Lidzb.’s sD3:2, ‘ with a libation of deliver- 
ance’ ?) yields a good sense, has been retained here. 

6 S. and S., pAn: Cl.-G. and Nordl., paben with which 
Lidzb. agrees, remarking that there is no trace of the shaft of 
the W (a) after the 5. What paby may mean, is, however, far 
from apparent. In Heb. poe (not used in Kal) means fo cast 
or fling: in Arabic salaka (i) is to insert, put in, make to enter 
(on a way): possibly in Moabitish the verb may have acquired 
the meaning of zo impel, assail. Still, what we should expect is 
some term denoting a class (such as ‘the raiders,’ ‘the shooters’), 
not one that would be more naturally qualified Dy ‘my.’ 

£ See Deut. 2224, and cp Ges.-Kautzsch, r11h, #. Or, if it 
might be supposed that the engraver had accidently omitted by 
after 5p, ‘Omri reigned over Israel, and afflicted,’ etc. 
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him ; and he also said, I will afflict Moab. In my days said he 
[thus ;] (7)but I saw (my desire) upon him, and upon his house, 
and Israel paa with an everlasting destruction. 

Omri took possession of the [laJnd (8) of Méhédeba,! and it (ie. 
Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son's days, 
forty years ; but Chemosh {resto]red (9}it in my days. 

And l built Ba‘al-Me’on, and 1 made in it the reservoir (?); 
and 1 buil[t) (10) Kiryathén. 

And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of ‘Ataroth from of 
old ; and the king of Israel (11) had built for himself‘Ataroth. And 
I fought against the city, and took it. And I slew all the people 
[from] 12)the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab, 
And I brought back (07, took captive) thence the altar-hearth of 
Dawdoh (?), and I dragged (13)it before Chemosh in Keriyyoth. 
And I settled therein the men of SRN,2 and the men of 
(144) MHRT.2 

And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. 
And I (15) went by night, and fought against it from the break of 
dawn until noon. And I took (16)it, and slew the whole of it, 

ooo men and male strangers,3 and women and [female stranger]s, 
17)and female slaves : 4 for I had devoted it to ‘Ashtor-Chémdsh. 
And I took thence the [ves]sels (18)of Yahwé, and I dragged them 
before Chemosh. 

And the king of Israel had bnilt (19)Yahas, and abode in it, 
while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave him out from 
before me ; and (20)] took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs ; 
and I led them up against Yahas, and took it (21)to add it unto 
Daibon. I built KRHH,? the wall of Ye'arin (07, of the Woods), 
and the wall of (22) the Mound.5 And 1 bnilt its gates, and I 
bnilt its towers, And (23)I built the king's palace, and I made 
the two reser| voirs (?) for water in the midst of (24)the city. And 
there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in KRHH.2 And 
I said to all the people, Make (25) you every man a cistern in his 
honse. And I cut out the cntting for KRHH 2 with (the help 
of) prisoner[s (26)of) Israel. 

I built ‘Aro‘er, and I made the highway by the Arnon. (27)I 
built Beth-Bamoth, for it was pulled down. I built Beser, for 
ruins (28){had it become. And the chie]fs 6 of Daibon were fifty, 
for all Daibon was obedient (to me). And I reigned (29)[over] an 
hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the land. And I 
built (30)[Mehé]d@[bJa,} and Beth - Dihlathên, and Beth-Ba‘al- 
Me'on į and I took thither the za#ad7-keepers, (31)........ 
sheep of the land. 

And as for Horonén, there dwelt therein... . (32). ... And 
Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horonén. And 
l went down... . (83)8. . . . [and] Chemosh [resto}red it in my 
days: And <<... «plete. es ANd Il. .. 

The inscription is of interest, philologically as well as 
historically, though only a few of its more salient features 
can be noticed here. In syntax, form 
of sentence, and general mode of ex- 
pression, it resembles closely the earlier historical nar- 
ratives of the OT. ‘The vocabulary, with two or three 
exceptions, is identical with that of Hebrew. In some 
respects, the language of the inscription even shares 
with Hebrew distinctive features, such as are not known 
in the other Semitic languages. 

Thus, the waz consec. with the imperf., yenn ‘to save,’ pey 
‘to make,’ p3 ‘also,’’3 myn, yo? ‘to take in possession,’ 34>: 
955, pays, pana ‘to ban,’ gg 31p3, and esp. wx. It shares 
“3x, as the pron. of the rst pers. sing., with Heb. and Pheen., 
as against Aram., Arab., and Eth. (in all of which the form is 
without the +). 


1 The Alédebah of Nu. 21 30, Josh. 139 16, Is, 152. 

2 The vocalisation of names given in capitals is uncertain. 

3 J.e., resident aliens (the Heb. 33). Or (prononncing N53 
n), upon the suggestion that 193, which in Heb. denotes the 
young of a lion, in Moab. denoted young people, ‘lads ... and 
[lass]es’ (so S. and S., Cl.-G., Lidzb.). 

4 See Judg. 5 30. 

5 In Heb. the word (>DY) is used of a fortified hill or mound: 
cp (in Samaria) 2 K. 524, and (in Jerusalem) Is. 32 14, 2 Ch. 273 
3314, Neh. 32677 See OPHEL. 

6 That is to say, wiy mn]; so Derenbourg (1870), S. and S., 
and most. Halévy, however, in his study of the inscription 
(Rev. Sém. 1900, pp. 236-8, 289 J.) suggests plausibly (p. 292) 
wixa) for yls}—zZe., ‘I built Beser, for ruins had it become, 
with the help of (cp l 25) fifty men of Daibon,’ etc. i 

1 The reading is possible, though not certain. Lidzbarski 
prefers 5$5, after which Halévy supplies (4e.) [nx 3pa7 *3 
ay p)—i.e., ‘the choicefst of the oxen, and the hest of the) 
sheep’; but there does not seem to be room for more than nine 
letters, and the meaning given to psp (‘le plus exquis’) is 
questionable, having no support from Heb. usage. 

8 Halévy conjectures [39 72° pa onn (82) SyyJ—z.e., ‘and 
fonght against the city for many days.’ 

9 The first two words here are obscure. Halévy proposes, 
‘And beside it there was set’ (D2 AT 799), supposing the 
sequel to relate toa guard of twenty men: but the sing. followed 
by pane pley is difficult. The gap is, in fact, too large to be 
filled up with any confidence. 
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THE MOABITE STONE 


TRANSLITERATION OF INSCRIPTION 


1 an. ann. 7p. awa . 72. YUD. pe 1 
2 sop. Jan. ney. woe. ann . OV -TOD -CIN toa 2 
3 D. mola nA . wold. ar. nan. WYNI boas. ans oon 3 
4 soy IONS. b32 ayn. ay. bein. Sa. wen oo. py 4 
5 IND WD. FONT. 299. Ov. aN nN. eT. See ao.) 
6 STON OOD PANO. NN. DYN. NT. DI ANN. ma. abm Ins 6 
7 DN. ms. op. eon. obo tan. tax. Sse IANN. n3. NN) 7 
s BH). my. IW. m3. . yn). my. AD. Se Iain. y 8 
9 PION). mweNn. ma. wos. wobya nN. jada. ens. na 9 
w 9. 9b. nd. pa. Doe. moo. paN. aw. Ta. ONI inp. NN 10 
uo ofpl.orn.53. ns. ane INN apa. DANON mop. ns. Sys 
12 COIN). OTT. ONIN. ON. Ow. IWNI I aNDd). esd. nm. pn 22 
13° YN. ANT. TY. ON. OND. IN Epa. wos. Ab. mano 
uo Rp Syne. by. no. ns. ns. qb. wp. b. oe nnp n 
I AN} osm. aw . mine. yppap . na. annbs: noa. abn l 
6 Mh- man tm. pas. yobs. nyai . Aa. sane. m 16 
7 D. pN. oD. ApNY EP anana. wos. anewd oop bnonma. n a 
is AX. ma. Syne. Tbo i wos. oad . on. anon). mme, b 18 
9 ye BD. Poo. me toa. monndna . na. amy. pn w 
20 FINN). pa. NONI pont. DD. ws. ND © aNDD © MPN 20 
27° MOM) . we Mon > meine a ~ GON PF 1a%1 . oh . Mae a 
2 NY to anowp . oma. pp. apy. om © nib Spyn 22 
2 (Mpa . md . mhwNA NDS .onwy . qond. Jobo . nd. oma. a 23 


6, SED. Bn. O57 eos) aa ape) © Sapa i ae pee 
2 OND . amp o. nnna . cmp. JN) Pama. 02. VN. D 286 
26 {I} JND . NODON ney . TINY. WW nga. JIN POON. T 20 
ey see a ia eo aba 2 ode a mss S 


2s g qn) FE niono ni e So o>. won. pa. 28 

29 moa. PN a . by. ono! . WYN. pl. AND on 

30 6). nN. ov - NUNI- oda. nai moat ond). NITAD. NNI.” 30 

21 UN Poa Ma a A aN = SS 31 

32 359 Fina onnan . ma. ens 2°. oN 32 

33 EY. DUD. TT OPT. OD. ID. aen 33 

34 I“ I pw. ny 34 

TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTION 
I I am Mesha‘, son of Chemosh[kān ?], king of Moab, the Daibonite. I 
2 My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and I reigned 2 
3 after my father. And I made this high place for Chémésh in KR(H]H, a [high place of sal]vation, 3 
4 because he had saved me from all the assailants (?), and because he had let me see (my desire) upon all them 4 
that hated me. Omri, 
5 king of Israel, afflicted Moab for many days, because Chemosh was angry with his land. 5 
6 And his son succeeded him; and he also said I will afflict Moab. In my days said he [thus ;] 6 
7 but I saw (my desire) upon him, and upon his house, and Israel perished with an everlasting destruction. 7 
Omri took possession of the [la]nd 
8 of Méhédeba, and it (z.¢., Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son’s days, forty years; but 8 
Chemosh [resto ]red 

9 it in my days. And I built Baal-Meon, and I made in it the reservoir (?); and I buil[t] 9 


ro Kiryathēn. And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of ‘Ataroth from of old; and the king of Israel zro 

11 had built for himself ‘Ataroth. And I fought against the city, and took it. And I slew all the people [from] 11 

12 the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab. And I brought back (or, took captive) thence the 12 
altar-hearth of Dawdoh (?), and I dragged 


13 it before Chemosh in Keriyyoth. And I settled therein the men of SRN, and the men of 13 
14 MHRT. And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. And I TZ 
I5 went by night, and fought against it from the break of dawn until noon. And I took 15 
16 it, and slew the whole of it, 7000 men and male strangers, and women and [female stranger ]s, 16 
17 and female slaves: for I had devoted it to ‘Ashtor-Chémésh. And I took thence the [ves|sels 17 
18 of Yahweé, and I dragged them before Chemosh. And the king of Israel had built 18 
19 Yahas, and abode in it, while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave him out from before me; and 19 
20 I took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs ; and I led them up against Yahas, and took it 20 
21 to add it unto Daibon. I built KRHH, the wall of Ye@rin (or, of the Woods), and the wall of 21 
22 the Mound. And I built its gates, and I built its towers. And 22 
23 I built the king's palace, and I made the two reser[voirs (?) for wa]ter in the midst of 23 


24 the city. And there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in KRHH. And I said to all the people, Make 24 
25 you every man a cistern in his house. And I cut out the cutting for KRHH, with (the help of) prisoner[s 25 


26 of] Israel. I built ‘Aroer, and I made the highway by the Arnon. 26 
27 I built Beth-Bamoth, for it was pulled down. I built Beser, for ruins - 27 
28 [had it become. And the chie]fs of Daibon were fifty, for all Daibon was obedient (to me). And I reigned 28 
29 [over] an hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the Jand. And I built 29 
30 [Mehé]dé[bJa, and Beth-Diblathén, and Beth-Ba‘al-Me‘on ; and I took thither the ~aéad-keepers, 30 
ga eo yoo ee sheep of the land. And as for Horonén, there dwelt therein. ..... 31 
32 . e. . And Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horonén. And I went down... . 32 
SS a [and] Chemosh [resto]Jred it in my days. And.......... 33 


J a o o Andi.. 34 


MESHA 


The most noticeable differences, as compared with Heb., are 
the p of the fem. sing., and the 7 of the dual! (note, however, ps7 


l 15), and plural (the p, and the 1 of the plur., occurring only 


sporadically in the OT), nxt nnam (not nxin) 4 3, the conjug. 
onnda (the Arab. 8), 4% ‘ city,’ yny ‘to take’ a city (Heb. 335), 
and some words which, though they occur in the OT, are not 
the usual prose terms—viz., abn 2 6 ‘to succeed ' (cp Is. 99, and 


Ar. falafa), ypa 4 15 of the ‘break’ of dawn (Is. 588, but in 
prose nby, Gen. 19r15etc.), J733 (exceptional in Heb., as Jer. 436 
44 20) and 133 (= Heb. 0°03) 7 16, n'ont / 17 (Judg. 530). 

Some of the more interesting parallels to the OT in 
matter or expression may be briefly noted. 

Z. 3 the mp3 or ‘high-place’ (cp Is. 15 2 16 12 in Moab itself, 
as well as often besides) ; 4 13 etc., Chemosh, the national god of 
Moab (Nu. 2129 Jer. 48 46 etc.); Z. 4, 7, to look upon an enemy 
(viz., with satisfaction at his fall), Ps. 59 11 [10] 11873 4.5 affticted, 
Ex. lir etc. 3 Chemosh was angry with his land, cp 2 K.17 18 
Ps. 60 3[1]; 4 10 the Gadites in Ataroth (11m. N. o the Arnon) 
‘from of old,’ cp Nu. 32 3 34 (Gab, § 8); 2. 12 a gazingstock unto 
Chemosh, Nah. 36 Ezek. 28173 altar-hearth, Ezek. 4315 / ; 
l. 13 before Chemosh (in triumph), cp 4efore Vahwe, 15.15 33 
28.219; 2. 1432, and Chemosh said, etc., cp Josh. 81 Judg. 79 
18.234 28.2413 £17 ons to ban or devote, as 15.153 and 
often ; Z. 19 fo drive out before, exactly as Dt. 33 27 Josh. 24 18; 
l. 28 nynern (lit. obedience), the construction exactly as Is. 11 14. 

The localities named in the inscription are nearly all men- 
tioned in the passages of the OT which describe the territory 
of Reuben or Gad (Nu. 32 34-38 Josh. 13 15-28), or allude to the 
country held by Moab (esp. [s.15 Jer. 48): the only places 
not mentioned in the OT are amip, pe, nno, and pyn, 
For further particulars, see the writings cited below, § 7, esp. 
the monographs of Néldeke and Nordlander; also Dn. TES, 
pp. Ixxxix-xciv, and the textual details in W. H. Bennett’s art. 

Moab’ in Hastings’ DB. 


We may proceed now to notice the chief features of 
historical interest presented by the inseription. Accord- 
: ing to Nu. 2113 Josh. 1315-28, the Arnon 
a Historical formed the dividing-line between Israel 
questions. 244 Moab on the E. of Jordan, the 
territory N. of it being assigned formally to the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad; but these tribes were never able 
to hold it permanently against the eneroachments of 
the Moabites. David had reduced the Moabites to the 
condition of tributaries; but it may be inferred from 
Mesha'’s inscription that this relation had not been 
maintained. Omri, however, the capable founder of 
the fourth Israelite dynasty, determined to re-assert the 
Israelite claim, and gained possession of at least the 
distriet around Medeba (12 m. E. of the N. end of the 
Dead Sea—on the N. border of Reuben, acc. to Jos. 
189 16) which was retained by Israel for forty years till 
the middle of Ahab’s reign, when Mesha revolted. 


According to 2K.1135, the revolt took place after Ahab's 
death (853-2 B.c.); but 4. 8 of the inscription names expressly 
the middle of the reign of Omri’s son—#.e., of Ahab. ‘The state- 
ment occasions, however, a difficulty: for according to 1K. 
16 23 29, Omri reigned twelve years and Ahab twenty-two years $ 
whereas forty years reckoned back from Ahab's eleventh year to 
Omri's conquest of Moab would imply that Omri’s reign embraced 
at least twenty-nine years, instead of twelve. Nordlander, how- 
ever (p. 70), and Winckler (4 O/ 2 406, in an art. on Die Zeitan+ 
gaben Mesa’s), read ‘his sons’ days’ (133, like 72", in the same 
line), in which case the 22 years of Ahab would be increased by 
the 2 of Ahaziah (1 K. 2251) and the 12 0f Jehoram (2 K. 3 1). 
This, if it does not wholly remove the difficulty, at least diminishes 
it: if the ‘half’ of these three reigns be not taken too strictly, 
but allowed to mean (say) 20-21 years, it will bring the revolt 
very near the end of Ahab’s reign, and with the addition of 
Omri’s 12 years, will yield a period which might not unfairly be 
described roundly as ‘forty’ years. In any case, the use of the 
term ‘half’ shows that the inscription was not set up until after 
the completion of the other ‘half’ of the period referred to; in 
all probability, not until after the fall of the dynasty of Omri, 
which, not less than Mesha’s own successes, may well be alluded 
to in the ‘destruction’ of 7.7. (The rendering of /. 8 suggested 
above, col. 792 n., is ingenious, but scarcely probable.) 


How complete was the state of subjection to which 
Moab had been reduced is shown by the enormous tribute 
of wool paid annually (notice the frequentative tense 
swm) to Israel (2 K. 34). The inscription names the 
principal cities which had been occupied by the Israelites, 


1 Vocalised by Nöldeke (p. 33) -é#; but to be read as -ân 
(Kiryathan, ay if the view be correct (Ges.-Kau., § 88¢ with 
the reff.) that these forms are not properly duals, but noun- 
endings: see, however, Konig, ii. 1 437. 
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MESHELEMIAH 


but were now recovered for Moab; and states further 
how Mesha was careful to rebuild and fortify them, and 
to provide them with cisterns and other requisites for 
resisting a siege. So far as is known, all the cities 
mentioned (except, as it seems, Horonaim) lay within 
the disputed territory N. of the Arnon. The evident 
satisfaction with which Mesha records the triumphs of 
Chemosh over Yahwè (//, 12, 17-18) is a characteristic 
trait in the religious feeling of the times. 

ii. Jehoram's war.—The attempt made by Jehoram to 
subjugate Moab, and recover the lost territory, forms the 
subject of 2 K.36-27: Mesha is not, in- 
deed, mentioned here by name ; but the 
connection leaves no doubt that he is the 
‘king of Moah’ intended. Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and 
the ‘king’ of Edom, uniting their forces, niarched round 
the S. end of the Dead Sea—for the cities N. of the 
Arnon, whieh, as we have learnt from the inscription, 
had been fortified by Mesha, would be an ohstacle to 
invasion from that direction—and so entered the 
territory of Moab. The invading army suffered from 
want of water: at Jechoshaphat’s suggestion (cp 1 K. 
227), the prophet Elisha (who happened to be present) 
is consulted: he bids them dig trenches in the sandy 
soil, which are speedily filled with the needed water. 
The Moabites, seeing the rays of the rising sun reflected 
in the pools, imagined that the invaders had quarrelled 
and massacred one another: cager to spoil what they 
suppose to be the abandoned camp, they rush forward, 
but are repelled and put to flight with great loss. After 
this, the combined armies advance into the land un- 
opposed, and make havoe of it in every direction. 
Mesha, reduced to desperation, by his vain endeavours 
to escape out of Kir-harescth, offers his eldest son ‘ that 
should have reigned in his stead’ as a burnt-offering, to 
propitiate the anger of his god: there came in conse- 
quence ‘great wrath’ upon Israel, and the Israelites, 
without pursuing their successes further, at once evacu- 
ated the country. Mesha, though his land and people 
had suffered greatly, was thus left in possession of his 
independence. (Sce, further, on some details of this 
narrative, ELISHA, § 5, JEHORAM, § 3 f., KIR-HARE- 
SETH, also SALT [VALLEY OF]. ) 

Among the abundant literature dealing with the Moabite stone 
may be mentioned in particular (in addition to what has been 

, already referred to) two arts. by Clermont- 

7. Literature. Ganneau in the Rev. Arch. 1870, Mar., pp. 
184-207, June, pp. 357-386; Nöldeke, Die 

Inschr. des K. Mesa von Moabh(1870)(insome cases founded upon 
readings discovered since to be incorrect, and hence to be supple- 
mented byanart. inthe C&/. Jan. 8, 1887, cols. 59-61); Ginsburg, 
The Moabite Stone (very full), 1870,(°) 1871, [Prof. W. Wright,] 
North British Review, Oct. 1870, pp. 1-29 (very valuable). For 
other literature, see Lidzbarski’s Handb. der Nordsem. Epi- 
graphik, 415 (1898), with the references. On the history of the 
discovery of the stone, and questions arising out of it, see Clermont- 
Ganneau, La stèle de Mésa roi de Moab, 1870 (a short brochure, 
with plate and map—the first public notice of the stone); 
Ginsburg(?), 9 # 317%; PEFO, Jan.-March, 1870, pp. 169 7. (a 
reprint of letters in the 7r#es by Warren, Grove, Deutsch, and 
Clermont-Ganneau), and 1871, pp. 281 Æ. (letter from Klein), 
Petermann, Z D A/G 24 (1870), 640-44 (transl. in Ginsb.(?) 12,72): 
some of the judgments passed on Clermont-Ganneau to be 
qualified by the remarks of Wright, 3; cp also Warren, PE FQ, 


lc., p. 182. On the arts. of Halévy and Winckler referred to 
above, see also Lidzbarski, Æpkem. fiir Sem. Epigr.1143°5- 


2. A Calebite, father of Ziph; 1 Ch. 242 DFR, uapeioa [B], 
uapıras [A], uovea [L]; ursa2 SS. [Pesh.]; Mesa [Vg.]). 
Probably a corrupt reading for MARESHA [g.v.]. S. R. DI 

MESHACH (qs 2), Dan. 17. See SHADRACH AND 
MESHACH, 

MESHECH (719). 1. Gen. 102 1 Ch.15 Ezek. 


2713 etc. See TUBAL AND MESNECH. 

2. 1 Ch. 1 17= Gen. 1023, MASH (¢.7-.). 

MESHELEMIAH (nn2>y42, snyadu2, § 30; on 
the name see below), the eponym of a ‘course’ of 
Korahite doorkeepers (1 Ch. 261 mocoAaHA [B]. 


mocoAAam [A], ceAemiac [L]), father of Zechariah 
(921 [wacadam B, uoso`au A, pecodArdauia 1) 262 
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MESHEZABEEL 


[uorcarna B, uaged\Namea A, ceħema L]). He is also 
called SHELEMIAH (2614 gadama [B>], -ea [B*] 
geNevia [AL]) and SHALLUM (919 cadwuwy [B], sawu 
[A], øeħħovu [L]); in 917 a different Shallum (cp 
SHALLUM, 8) seems to be meant. 

From a purely linguistic point of view we might suppose 
spose to be a fuller form of gben (Meshullam?) and explain 
‘requited of Yahwé’; see MESHULLAM, and cp NAMES, § 30. 
But a historical study of the group of proper names to which 
both Meshullam (?) and Meshelemiah (?) belong suggests that 
both names are disguises of an ethnic name, such as ‘pbwy or 
even ‘oyypmnen (cp SHALLUM). In the genealogy of Meshelemiah 
(1 Ch. 261-3) we find several ethnic names—e.g., Jathniel 
=Ethani, Elam=Jerahmeel. TRC 


x 

MESHEZABEEL, or rather, as in RV, MESHEZABEL 
Oyar ie., ‘God is a deliverer, §§ 30, 83; cp 
Ass. Afusésib-ilu). Perhaps an artificial formation 
from SHOBAL (g.v.); this would probably fit the names 
with which this name is grouped (Che. ). 

1. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., §7), Neh. 10 21 [22] 
eee [BNA], Bason, ¢aBinA [L]); perhaps to be identified 
wit 

2. The ancestor of MESHULLAM (13) mentioned in Neh. 34 
(uaceseBya [x]; pacegeenA [A]; paroigaßeà [L]; B om.) and 
also with 

3. The father of PerTnaniau (Neh. 1124; Baonga [BX*A], 
BaoncBend [x03], paaorgaBenA [L)). 

MESHILLEMOTH (NYPL ; see below). 

x, An Ephraimite, temp. Pekah, 2 Ch. 2812 (yog0- 
Aapwd [BA], pacoadinw6 [L]). 

2. b. Immer, a priestly name in the genealogy of 
AMASHAI [q.v.], Neh. 1113 (om. BN*A; pacadamd 
[Noa me. inf}: -\Nguw@ [L]); given in z Ch. 912 as 
Meshillemith (matsp, paceA[t]uwO [BL], woco\N\apwd 
fA]). Cp GENEALOGIES, § 6, col. 1662. 

Linguistically we might incline to point mosto (see NAMES, 
§75). More probably, however, it is a disguised ethnic or 
local name, M standing for N-; cp ny. See MESHULLAM, 
and notice that ‘ Berechiah’ (cp Bicri) and ‘ Immer’ (see above, 
1 and 2), are probably corrupt disguises of JERAHMEEL [¢.z., 
§ 4] (Che.). AR 

MESHOBAB (221%, § 62; cp SHOBAH, ELIASHIB), 
one of the Simeonites who in the time of Hezekiah dispossessed 
the Meunim (1 Ch. 434, poowBaB [BA], émearpédwr [L]). 

MESHULLAM (DỌ, as if ‘ kept safe [by Yahwè],’ 
but in its origin probably an ethnic (Che.),! a name 
frequently occurring in post-exilic literature ; pooo\\apu 
[BNAL]; cp also the Jewish horseman pogod\Xapos in 
the pseudo-Hecatzeus, Jos. c. Ap. 122, also the Nab. 
names noben, mbwn [Cook, Aram. Gloss. 78 f.)). 

1. Grandfather of the scribe SHAPHAN [¢.v.], 2 K.223 
(wecoAAap [BL], weaoadny [A)). 

2. A son of ZERUBBABEL [¢.v.], Ch. 319 (uocoAoapnos [B], 
poroàiapnos [A]). 

3. A Gadite chief, 1 Ch. 513 (uogoAau [B]). Cp MICHAEL. 

4. À name ina genealogy of BENJAMIN [g.v., § 9, 28], 1 Ch. 
Ru ae probably the same as Mishamz. 12. See JOR 

103, § 1. 

_ 5+ The father of Sallu and grandson of Hasenuan [¢.z.], in 
list of Benjamite inhahitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 [4], § 15 
[1]@),1 Ch. 9 7 (uooAAap [B])= Neh. 117 (uecovAau [A], eroian 
[L], auegovàa [B], -u [x]). 

6. b. Shephathiah, a Benjamite, 1 Ch.98 (pasceaànyu [B], 
MagaAdAapu [A]). See note 1 (end), and cp SHEPHATIAH. 

. b. Zadok, grandfather of Seraiah, a priest in list of in- 
habitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § 5 [4], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch.9 11 


(uogoAAown [BA])=Neh. 1111 (uecoovaAap [B], pes. [AX]). See 
SHALLUM, 6. 

8. b. Meshillemith b. Immer, an ancestor of Maasiai or 
Amashai, a priest in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra 
u., 5 [4], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch.912. In Neh. 1113, the name is 
omitted ; see MESHILLEMOTH, 2. 

& A Kohathite overseer placed by Ch. in the time of Josiah, 
2 Ch. 34 12 (uecoAAap [L]). 


l If an Arabic #xance is permissible, one may explain the 
name as meaning ‘submissive [to Yahwé]’; cp Di.-Ki. on 
Is. 4219. [The name may, however, be an adaptation of an old 
tribal name, presumably Ishme‘eli (cp MESHELEMIAH). Note 
that Shallum and Meshullam seem in two cases (720), to be in- 
terchangeable, also that Shallum is a Simeonite name and that 
Meshullam (see 6) possibly had Zephathite connections, while 
Meshelemiah (also interchangeable with Meshullam, see 20) 
ee 7 1 Ch. 262 in a list of names largely of tribal origin.— 

K.C. 
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MESOPOTAMIA 


10. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., § 2, ii. § 15 [1] 
Ezra816 (merovau [B], peroààau [AL])=1 Esd. 8 44 AA 
LAMON, RV MosoLLAMUs (uegoAaBwv [B], posoààapov [A], 
peroààan [L]). 

11. One of Ezra’s opponents (Herstel, 119 4) in dealing with 
the mixed marriages, Ezra 10 15 (uegovAap [BX], peragoiàau [A], 
peoo. [L])= 1r Esd. 914 Moso_tam, RV MosoLLAMUs (moroà- 
Aapos [BA], pegoààan [L]). 

12, One of the b’né Banı, in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 1029 (weAovoap [B], - = 
1 Esd. 9 30 ÖLAM Us (ohamos [BA]). 5 o 

13. b. Berechiah, Neh. 34 (om. B; v. 30, perovàau [BNA], 


abie A aa [L]); cp ô 18 (uesoviap [BNc.aA], pecovdafy lR*vid.]) 
an 


14. b. Besodeiah, Neh. 36 (uegovàau [BRAL]), in list of wall- 
builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1,4, EZRA ii., §§ 16 [1], 15). 

15. In list of Ezra’s supporters (see Ezra ii., § 137; cpi. § 8, 
i. § 16 [5], ii. § 15 [1] C), Neh.84 (om. Bx*, peroààau [L])= 
1 Esd. 9 44 (eroian [L], BA and EV om.). Possibly his name 
and that of Zechariah which precedes are both later additions. 

16, Signatory, and 

17. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 
1020 [21] (uecovAay, [BNA], meosoààau [L]), and v. 7 [8] 
(uerovàau [BXA]) respectively. 

18. Priest, temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., § 64, § 11), Neh. 1213 
(wevovAap [BNA], pevoAAap [L]). 

1g. Priest, temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., § 64, § 11), Neh. 
12 16 (BX*A om.). 

20. A porter, temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., § 64, § 11), Neh. 
1225 (om. Bx*A); see SHALLUM, 8, SHELEMIAH, MESHELE- 
MIAH. 

21. In procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii, 


§ 132), Neh. 12 33 (uevovAay [BN*], -AAap [Nc-a]). 


MESHULLEMETH (ni>t'd, § 56; ‘kept safe [by 
God],’ but cp MESHULLAM ; peooAAap [BL], paooadauerd [A]), 
bath Haruz, mother of king Amon (2 K. 21 19). 


MESOBAITE (TISAI), 1 Ch. 1147 AV, RV Mezo- 
BAITE. See JAASIEL. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Earlier history. 
Babylon and the W. (§ r0 £). 
Nahrina (§ 12). 

The Mitanni (§ 13). 

Mesopotamian civilisation 
($$ 14-16). 

Assyrians (§ 17,7). 

Ancient capital (§ 19). 

Aramezans (§ 20). 


Name (§ 1). 

Later Conditions. 
Greek Mesopotamia (§ 2). 
Geography; divisions (§ 

) 


Becca times (§ 5). 
Roads, general condition 
(6S). 

Climate, vegetation (§ 8/7). 

In this article it is proposed to give an account of the 
large district lying N. and E. of Palestine as far as may 
be necessary to supplement the articles 
eee ae SYRIA and ASSYRIA. How far the 

* region commoniy called Mesopotamia 
is represented by any specific names in the OT may be 
an open question (see ARAM-NAHARAIM, HARAN, 
NAHOR, PADAN-ARAM): Israel heard of peoples rather 
than countries ; its writers speak of the Aramzean, the 
Hittite, the Assyrian, rather than of the lands they 
occupied ; besides, the independent importance of 
Mesopotamian states was a thing of the past when the 
OT writers lived. To understand the course of events, 
however, it is necessary to take account of the vast tract 
intervening between Israel and the great empires that 
reached out to it from beyond Damascus. 

In the EV ‘ Mesopotamia’ represents in the OT the 
Hebrew ARAM-NAHARAIM (g.v., § 1), being a rendering 
adopted from the LXX, where it represents also other 
Hebrew forms.! In Judith ‘Mesopotamia’ is the land 
where Israel settled when it migrated from Chaldzea 
(22457 f. 826). In Acts 72 it seems to be Ur-Kasdim 
itself. In Acts 29, however (list of seats of the Diaspora), 
there can be little doubt that the reference is to the 
region between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The Mesopotamia ( Mecororapla, 7 éon TOY rorayay 


1 Aram (Nu. 237 Judg.38[A]), Aram-naharaim (Gen. 2410 
Ps. 60[title in Sym.]), Naharaim (1 Ch. 196 Ps. 60 [title]), Paddan 
(Gen. 28 2 [A], 5 [E], 6 7 [Dsil. E], 33 18 359 26 46 15 487), Paddan 
Aram (Gen. 25 20 [AD] [ueso sup ras Al, 282 [Dsil. ÉE], 5 [AD], 
7 [A], 3118), Pethor Aram Naharaim (Dt. 234). @AD adds it in 
Gen. 2743. See Hatch-Redpath, Supplement to Concordance. 
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[scil. xwpa or Evpla], Strabo) of Greek writers, the 
-. ‘country amid the rivers’ 
2. Mesopotamia COYOY amna S Aoi 
might say ' River-country,’ is a purely 
of Greeks. i ; ; : 
geographical expression, the countrics 
that it comprehends never having formed a self-contained 
political unity. The name occurs in Greek writers first 
at or after the time of Alexander ; though it probably 
had its origin much earlier (cp ARAM-NAHARAIM). 

The extremely fertile district that Xenophon traversed after 
crossing the Euphrates at Thapsacus, he calls Syria. The 
country beyond (ie. E. of) the Araxes (ChabGras?) he calls 
Arabia—he describes it as a desert region in which his army had 
to suffer great hardships until it reached ‘the gates of Arabia.’ 

The statements of Xenophon indicate a demarcation 
into two sections: the fertile portion, inhabited by 
agricultural Aramzeans, stretching from the Euphrates 
to the Chaboras ; and the desert portion, the home of 
wandering tribes, stretching on towards the Tigris. Ft 
would be rash, indeed, to conclude from this that 
Mesopotamia meant in practice the whole territory 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris; like its proto- 
type Naharima it may have meant the fertile country 
inhabited in later times by Syrians, in earlier times by 
others—e.g., the Mitani (sce § 17). In this case the 
real eastern boundary would be not the Tigris but the 
eastern border of the country watered by the Chaboras. 
Towards the W., however, the Greek Mesopotamia 
may, unlike Naharima, have reached no farther W. 
than the banks of the Euphrates. It was this district 
that practically constituted the political province of 
Mesopotamia after the final occupation of the country 
by the Romans (156 A.D.). On the other hand, when, 
as is often in Greek writers the ease, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris are regarded as referred to in the very name 
Mesopotamia, the one bank of the river cannot be geo- 
graphically separated from the other, and consequently 
narrow strips of country on the W. bank of the Icuphrates 
and on the E, bank of the Tigris must be reckoned to 
the country ‘amid the rivers.’ 

The limits towards the N. and the S. need not detain 
us. The country between the sources of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris belonged rather to Armenia. In this 
direction Mesopotamia properly ended with the Masius 
range. ‘Towards the S. Mesopotamia was regarded as 
ending where Babylonia began. 

From what has been said it appears that Mesopotamia reaches 
its northern limits at the points where the EUPHRATES (g.7.) 

A and the Tigris break through the mountain 

3. Physical range and enter the lowlands. In the case of 
geography. the Euphrates this takes place at Sumeisit 
(Samosata), in that of the Tigris near Jeziret ibn 

‘Omar (Bezabd4) and Miasul (Nineveh). Consequently the 
irregular northern boundaries are marked by the Jowland limits 
of those spurs of the Taurus mountains known in antiquity as 
Mons Masius and now as Karaje Dagh and Tir ‘Abdin. 
Towards the S. the boundary was the so-called Median Wall, 


which, near Pirux Shapur, not much to the S. of Hit (the 
ancient Is), crossed from the Euphrates in the direction of 
Kadisiya (Opis) to the Tigris. There the two rivers approach 
each other, to diverge again lower down. At the same place 
hegins the network of canals connecting the two rivers which 
rendered the country of Babylonia one of the richest in the 
world ; there too, ina geological sense, the higher portion of the 
plain, consisting of strata of gypsum and marl, comes to an end ; 
there at one time ran the line of the sea-coast ; and there begin 
those alluvial formations with which the mighty rivers in the 
course of long ages have filled up this depressed area. Mesopo- 
tamia thus forms a triangle lying in the NW. and SE. direction, 
with its long sides towards the N. and SW. It extends from 
37° 30’ to about 33° N. lat. and from 38° to 46° E. long. and has 
an area of some 55,200 sq. m. 

The points at which the rivers issue from among the mountains 
have an absolute altitude of hetween 1000 and 1150 ft., and the 
plain sinks rapidly towards the southern extremity of Mesopo- 
tamia, where it is not more than about 165 ft. above the sea. 
As a whole the entire country consists of a single open stretch, 
save that in the N. there are some branches of the Taurus—the 
Nimrid Dagh near Orfa, the long limestone range of ‘Abd el- 
‘Aziz, running NNW., and farther to the E. the Sinjār range, 
also of limestone, 7 m. broad and so m. long, running NNE. 
Between these two ranges—near the isolated basaltic hill of Tell 
Kökab (Hill of Stars)—runs the defile by which the waters of 
the Chabdras, swollen by the Jaghjagha and other affluents from 
the Masius, find their way into the heart of Mesopotamia. The 
Khāhūr proper, the ancient Chaboras, which rises in the three 
hundred copious fountains of Ras ‘Ain (the ancient Rheszna), and 
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ultimately falls into the Euphrates near Karkisiya (Circesium), 
forms the boundary between the two, or more correctly the three, 
great divisions of Mesopotamia. 

The divisions just referred to are (i.) the northern 
4. Divisions ; mares W. of the eee (ii. ) the 

teins northern country to the E., and (iii.) the 
"  steppe-fand. 

i. Under the dominion of the Seleucids the country to the NW. 
of the Khabar bore the name of Osrhoéne, or better Orrhoéne, 
and was for a time the seat of a special dynasty which at a later 
date at any rate was Arabian (Abgar) The capital of this 
kingdom was Orfa (Roha), the Edessa of the Greeks and 
Romans, the Orrhoi of the Syrians; it was at a later date a 
Roman colony, ard bore also the name of Justinopolis. This 
once flourishing city lies on the small river Daisan (the ancient 
Scirtus) South of Edessa lie the ruins of Harran (see HARAN). 
A third town of this region is Serūj (see SERUG). The town lies 
hetween Harrān and the Euphrates in a plain to which it gives 
its name. On the left bank of the Euphrates lay Apaméa (the 
modern Diréjik), connected with Zeugma on the other side by a 
bridge, and farther S., at the mouth of the Bilechas (modern 
Belikh), was the trading town and fortress Nicephorium, founded 
by command of Alexander, and completed by Seleucus Nicator, 
in memory of whose victory it was named. From the emperor 
Leo it received the designation Leontopolis. The spot is now 
known as Rakka (see below), Farther up the fruitful valley of 
the Delikh Jay the town of Ichnz (Chne), Farther S. lay 
Circesium (Chaboras of Ptolemy, Phaleg of Isidor), not to be 
identified, as is often assumed, with CARCNEMISH [g.7.], which 
was on the right (W.) bank of the Euphrates; from the time of 
Diocletian Circesium was strongly fortified. The site is at 
present occupied by a wretched place of the name Karkisiya. 

In ancient times a highly flourishing district must have 
stretched along the river Chaboras (Khābūr) to its principal 
source at Rasel-‘Ain. The strip of comparatively desert country 
which now stretches along the lower course of the Khabar was 
called by the Greeks Gauzanitis, and corresponds to the Gozan 
of 2K.176 (the Assyrian Guzana or Guzanu ; see Gozan). 

ii. The country to the E. of the upper Khabar is in many 
respects similar to that which has just been described. As the 
watershed of the Tigris is not far distant, the Masius range 
sends down into Mesopotamia only insignificant streams, the 
most important being the Hermas, the Mygdonius of the Greeks. 
On its banks was situated Nisibis (.Vesiéin), the chief city of the 
district, which commanded the great road at the foot of the 
mountains leading through the steppe, which here from the 
scarcity of water comes close np to the edge of the hills. In 
the Assyrian empire Nasibina was the seat of an administrative 
official. In the time of the Selencids the site was occupied by 
the flourishing Greek colony of Antiochia Mygdonia; but the 
new designation, transferred to the river and tbe vicinity of 
Nisibis from the Macedonian district of Mygdonia, afterwards 
passed out of use. Nisibis was an important trading city, and 
played a great part in the wars of the Romans against the 
Persians. 

iii. The S. or steppe portion of Mesopotamia was from early 
times the roaming-gronnd of Arabian tribes ; for Xenophon gives 
the name of Arabia to the district on the left (E.) bank of the 
Euphrates to the W. of the Khabar; and elsewhere it is 
frequently stated that the interior at a distance from the rivers 
was a steppe inhabited by Arabes Scenita (Tent Arabs). Along 
the bank of the two great rivers ran a belt of cultivated country, 
and the rocky islands of the Euphrates also were occupied by a 
settled population. On the Euphrates, beginning towards the 
N., we must mention first Zaitah or Zautha, SE. of Circesium ; 
next Corsothe, at the mouth of the Mascas; then Anatho or 
Anathan, the modern ‘Ana; and finally Is (Hit). On the Tigris 
the point of most importance is Cænæ (Kacvat of the Anabasis, 
which Winckler proposes to identify with Tekrit), S. from the 
mouth of the Great Zab near the present Kal‘at Sherkat ; and 
not far distant towards the interior was Atrz or Hatre, also 
called Hatra (e/-Hadr), the chief town of the Arab tribe of the 
Atreni. 

From the Arabic geographers and travellers we gain the im- 
pression that a great part of Mesopotamia, with the exception 

of the southern steppe, of course, must at that time 
5. Recent have been in a very flourishing condition; the 
times. neighbourhood of Nisibis especially is celebrated 
as a very paradise. In fact it is only since the 
Turkish conquest of the country under Sultan Selim in 1515 that 
it has turned into a desert and gradually lost its fertility. As 
the nomadic Arabs have continually extended their encroach- 
ments, agriculture has been forced to withdraw into the 
mountains; and this is especially true of the western portions 
of Mesopotamia, the district of Ris el-‘Ain, and the plain of 
Harrān and Serij, where huge mounds give evidence that the 
whole country was once covered with towns and villages. Under 
the Turks el-Jezira does not form a politica! unity, but belongs 
to different pashaliks. 

From this brief survey it appears that Mesopotamia, like 
Syria, constitutes an intermediate territory between the great 
eastern and western monarchies,—Syria inclining more to the 
W., and Mesopotamia to the E. In virtue of its position it 
frequently formed both the object and the scene of contests 
between the armies of those mighty monarchies, and it is 
wonderful how a country so often devastated almost always 
recovered. The roads, it is true, which traversed the territory 
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MESOPOTAMIA 


were not mere military highways, but the main routes of traffic 
for Central Asia, Western Asia, and Europe. It is only in 
modern times, and since these lines of commercial intercourse 
have ceased to be followed, that the general condition of things 
has been so entirely altered. — ; 

The number of roads which in classical times traversed 
the country was very considerable; the Euphrates formed 

not a barrier but a bond between the nations 

6. Roads. : TaN 

on either side. 

At many places there were at least boat-bridges (zeugma) 
across. One of the most important of the ancient crossing-places 
must be sought, where in fact it still is, at Birejik (Apamea- 
Zeugma). From this point a great road led across to Edessa 
(Orfa); there it divided into two branches, the northern going 
by Amid (Diarhekr) and the other by Mardin and Nisibis to 
Mosul (Nineveh). (In quite recent times, in order to avoid the 
direct route across the desert and through the midst of the 
Bedouins, the post-road makes a great circuit from Nisibis by 
Jeziret ibn ‘Omar to Mosul.) A second route crossed the 
Euphrates somewhat more to the S., and joined the other via 
Harran and Rhesæna. The principal crosssing in Xenophon's 
Lime was at Thapsacus, almost opposite Rakka; and it will be 
remembered also how important a part Thapsacus plays in the 
OT (see TipHsAH). Sometimes a route along the Euphrates to 
Babylonia was followed, as is still frequently done by caravans 
at the present day; but even in ancient times this course was 
attended by more or less difficulty, the country being occupied 
by the chiefs of independent Arab tribes, with whom the travellers 
had to come to terms. 

The condition of things in OT times must conse- 
quently be considered as essentially analogous to that 
of the present day. The central districts 
away from the rivers were occupied at 
certain seasons, according as they yielded 
pasture, by nomadic cattle-grazing tribes, the physical 
character of the country being then and now the same 
on the whole as that of the Syrian desert, which belongs 
not to Syria but properly to Arabia. The /ed/s on the 
banks of the rivers show that in ancient times the country 
was covered with settlements and towns as far as irriga- 
tion was possible.! In the open country, however, 
beyond those limits there were Bedouins. 

At one time the Tai Arabs were the neighbours of the 
Aramzeans, and consequently all Arabs bear in Syriac 
the name of Tayoyé. The district between Mosul and 
Nisibis received the name Béth ‘Arbayé from its being 
occupied by Arabs. In the northern parts of Meso- 
potamia there are now tribes of mingled Kurds and 
Arabs which have to a greater or less degree abandoned 
their tents for fixed habitations and the tillage of the 
ground. 

The Kurdish element appears only sporadically in the true 
Mesopotamian plain; but the Yezidis, who form the population 
of the Sinjir range, may be referred to this stock. Of the old 
Aramzan peasantry there are no longer any important remains 
in the plain, the Aramzans having withdrawn farther into the 
Kurdish highlands, where, in spite of their wild Kurdish 
neighbours, they are more secure from exactions of every kind. 


The plain of the northern country of the two rivers 
was at one time richly cultivated, and owed its prosperity 
to the industrious Aramzeans, who formerly played so 
distinguished a part asa connecting link between the 
Persians and the Roman empire and afterwards between 
the western and the Arabian world, and whose highest 
culture was developed in this very region. 

Quite otherwise is it now. In the plain there are almost no 
remains of the common Aramzan tongue. Apart from the 
scattered areas in which Kurdish prevails, the ordinary language 
is a vulgar Arabic dialect; but both Kurdish and Aramzan 
(Syriac) have exercised an influence on the speech of the Arab 
peasant. Certain Turcoman hordes also now roam about the 
Mesopotamian territory. 

In climate and in the character of its soil, as well as 
in its ethnographic history, Mesopotamia holds an inter- 

: mediate position. In this aspect also w 

8. Climate. tee Ra a ne ie 

must maintain the division into two quite 

distinct zones. ‘The northern district of Mesopotamia 

combines strong contrasts, and is a connecting link 

between the mountain region of western Asia and the 

desert of Arabia. On the other hand, the country to 

the S. of Mesopotamia, or ‘Irak, has a warm climate, 

and towards the Persian Gulf indeed the heat reaches 
the greatest extremes. 


7. General 
condition. 


1 This is confirmed by the latest traveller, von Oppenheim ; 
see also the map in his Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf. 
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In Upper Mesopotamia, strictly so called, agriculture 
has suffered an extraordinary decline; in spite of 


. excellent soil, very little of the land is 
9. Vegetation. turned to account. 


In the western district the fertile red-brown humus of the 
Orfa plain, derived from the lime of Nimriid Dagh, extends to 
about 12 m. S. of Harran. With a greater rainfall, and an 
artificial distribution of the water such as there was in olden 
times, agriculture would flourish. If spring rains are only 
moderately abundant, wheat and barley grow to a great height, 
and yield from thirty to forty fold. 

Timber trees are few; plane trees and white poplars are 
planted along the streams, and a kind of willow and a sumach 
flourish on the banks of the Euphrates. Of the great forest 
which stood near Nisibis in the time of Trajan no trace remains; 
but the slopes both of the Masius mountains and of the Jebel 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz, as well as, more especially, those of the Sinjar 
range, are still covered with wood. 


The wide treeless tracts of the Low Country of 
Mesopotamia are covered with the same steppe vegeta- 
tion which prevails from Central Asia to Algeria ; but 
there is an absence of a great many of the arborescent 
plants that grow in the rockier and more irregular 


plateaus of western Asia and especially of Persia. 

This comparative poverty and monotony of the flora is partly 
due to the surface being composed mainly of detritus, and partly 
to the cultivation of the country in remote antiquity having 
ousted the original vegetation and left behind it what is really 
only fallow ground untouched for thousands of years. 

With few exceptions there are none but cultivated trees, and 
these are confined to the irrigated districts on the Euphrates 
and the Shatt. 

The cycle of vegetation begins in November. The 
first winter rains clothe the plain with verdure. The 
full summer development is reached in June; and by 
the end of August everything is burnt up. A. S? 

There having been as yet no exploration by excava- 
tion in Mesopotamia (if we may use this term, as we 
propose to do in the rest of this article, 


10. Early merely for convenience, to denote the 

Babylonian i ! : 
: country stretching westwards of Assyria 
influence. 


proper, and northwards of Babylonia), 
all that we can say about its earliest history is derived 
from such notices as have reached us in the Assyrian 
inscriptions of the Assyrian empire (since about 1500 
B.c.), and in the Babylonian inscriptions of an earlier 
period. ‘These notices are comparatively scanty ; to a 
certain extent we have to rely upon the kind of historical 
conjecture which draws its deductions from the history of 
neighbouring lands and the analogy of times with which 
we are better acquainted. 

We may safely assume so much at least as this— 
that a civilisation like that of the Old Babylonia which 
is inet with in the monuments of Telloh in the fourth 
and third millenia B.c. cannot have been confined to 
the southern portion of the Euphrates valley, but even 
then, as we know to have been the case at a later date, 
must have extended also to the upper valley. When 
we find a king like Gudéa (after 3000 B.C.) bringing 
material for his edifices from Phoenicia, the fact proves 
that in his day Mesopotamia, through which the western 
road lay, was already within the sphere of Babylonian 
civilisation, although we are not thereby informed as to 
its exact political position. It may be taken for granted 
that the greater kingdoms of South and North Babylonia 
were at pains to attach to themselves regions that were 
of such importance for their connection with the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and thus we may safely represent to our- 
selves the history of Mesopotamia in those times as 
having been, approximately, similar to other better 
known histories. 

Looked at from another point of view, Mesopotamia 
forms a region in some degree separated from the 

southern lands of the Euphrates, a 
u Westward region which gravitates quite as much 
connection. towards Syria, properly so called, and 
Asia Minor as towards the centre of Babylonian civilisa- 


1 [The work of revising the article ‘ Mesopotamia’ in £80, 
and adapting it to form part of the present article has unfortun- 
ately had to be done without the help of the author, who died 
(24th June 1899) before he had given effect to his purpose. ] 
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tion. Thus an impulse was given to an independent 
development in polity and culture, and it would have 
been indeed surprising if no independent states had 
ever come into being there, to carry on the civilisation 
of Babylonia on lines of their own. 
The conjecture (based upon the probabilities of the 
case) that there were such states, finds confirmation as 
soon as history begins to supply us with 
12. Naharin. facts regarding the lands in question. 
The Egyptian conquerors of the 18th and 19th dynasties, 
the Thotmes, the Amenhoteps, the Rameses between 
1700 and 1400 B.C. knew of a state here, usually 
designated by them Naharin, which they enumerate in 
their tribute lists. Unfortunately their references are 
not of such a nature as to convey much information as 
to the character and history of Naharin. 
This defect is made good all the more conspicuously 
in the Aniarna letters (1500-1400 B.C, ) which make us 
acquainted with a people called Mitani who 


ee had their abode here.' ‘The correspon- 
Want dence of King DuSratta of Mitani with 
aliens. 


Amenhotep IT]. and 1V. clearly shows that 
the race then dominant was non-Semitic, and manifestly 
of kin with the Heta and the (.\larodian) peoples who 
at that time had their settlements in Armenia; but it 
shows also that it was alien in Mesopotamia, and, as 
the peculiarity of the script and language of the letters 
proves, had become possessed of a Semitic civilisation 
merely through conquest. For with but one exception 
these letters are written in the Babylonian - Assyrian 
character and language. 

This script and language, however, are shown by the 
peculiarities they exhibit, to possess definite rules of 

x their own and to be quite distinct 
14. Mesopotamian ln character from the eontemporary 

PE SNe Babylonian. These peculiarities 
are exactly the same as those we meet with in the 
inscriptions—which begin very shortly afterwards—of 
the Assyrian kings Ramman(Adad ?)-nirari 1. (in the 
13th cent.) and Tiglath-pileser 1. (about rroo). We 
now know enough of the beginnings of Assyrian history, 
however, to satisfy us that this ‘ orthography and gram- 
mar’ cannot have developed in Assyria ; moreover, we 
meet with it precisely under those Assyrian kings who 
subjugated (or subjugated anew) Mesopotamia, so that 
we thus have an independent proof of—what we had 
already conjectured from the nature of the country—the 
independent development of eivilisation in Mesopotamia ; 
for a splendid development of script and speech bearing 
all the marks of the influence of a definite school is pos- 
sible only in a territory that enjoys independence both 
in its politics and in its culture. 

The seript and style now usually designated Assyrian 
because appropriated by Assyria (which about this time 
was beginning to develop out of a 
little city-kingdom into a great 
empire) were thus originally Mesopotamian. This 
leads to the further eonjecture that much else which we 
are accustomed to designate as Assyrian, beeause we 
first begin to meet with it in the time of the Assyrian 
supremacy (after 1300 and 1100), may also have been 
of Mesopotamian origin. The only excavations which 
have as yet been made in the Mesopotamian field—those 
of Layard in ‘Arbin on the Habir—support such a 
conjecture.2 The sculptures found there are plainly 


1 A letter from the prince of Mitani is stated in a hieratic 
docket to have come from Naharna (no. 23 in Wi.’s ed., KA 5, 
p- xv; Erman, ZA 27 [1889], p. 63; cp Erman, SBAI, 1888, 
p- 584 and Maspero's note in Struggle of Nations, 146). 

2 Quite recently, M. v. Oppenheim has laid bare some old 
monuments at Ras el-‘Ain on the Khābūr. They are represen- 
tations on a gateway, quite similar to those found at Zenjirli 
(Sam’al) in Syria. As they certainly belong to the pre-Assyrian 
time, the Mitani inhabitants might be thought of as their 
originators (they would thus he ‘ Hethitisch’ in the sense ex- 
plained in Helmolt, Weltgesch. iii. 1110/4). Later, about the 
time of the Aramzan immigration, the stones were used again, 
and apparently it was then that the name of the ruler was added 
in cuneiform. 


15. Civilisation. 
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older than any Assyrian sculptures as yet known to us ; 
but, though they belong to a period preceding that of the 
Assyrian supremacy, they are all of the type that is cur- 
rently spoken of as Assyrian. 

A further peculiarity which we are in the habit of 
regarding as specifically Assyrian is also doubtless pre- 

16. Political aaa ns > ong In Assyria 
independence. ates are reckoned by eponyms (limu; 
see ASSYRIA, § 19), instead of by regnal 
years as in Babylonia (g.v. §§ 377). Certain clay 
tablets, however, which are said to have been found in 
Cappadocia, and belong approximately to the thirteenth 
century, employ the same method of dating. We must 
accordingly regard this as a further peculiarity of the 
Mesopotamian sphere of civilisation as contrasted with 
the Babylonian. 

The political independence of Mesopotamia, alongside 
of the Babylonian kingdom, we are also led to infer from 
another fact. We are able clearly to make out that in 
the various conquests of Mesopotamia by the Assyrians, 
notably by ASsur-uballit, Rammān({ Adad ?)-nirari 1., and 
Shalmaneser L., in the fourteenth century, and by Tiglath- 
pileser and his predecessors about 1r00—the Assyrian 
kings who hold Mesopotamia bear the title of Jar kišati, 
‘King of the World’ (which later became the stereo- 
typed title of all the kings) in association with that of 
‘King of Assur’ (of which it had precedenee). Follow- 
ing the analogy of Babylonian royal titles, we are to see 
here the title of honour which had been borne by the 
sovereigns of Mesopotamia, whose legitimate heirs the 
Assyrians elaimed to be. 

From the thirteenth century onwards—that is to say 
from the time of the conquest of Mesopotamia by the 
i7 Hickory: Assyrians — we are able to follow the 

i ae ated * political fortunes of the country with 

some detail. We have seen that before 
POPES TEE hs atthe period of the Amarna letters 
(15th cent.), it was in the hands of the non-Semitic 
Mitani. Even at that early date, however, we can 
discern how Ašur-uballit, the king of Aššur, is beginning 
to extend his power westwards, and coming into conflict 
with Dušratta of the Mitani. Accounts given by his 
successor attribute to him victories over the Šubari (the 
Assyrian designation of the Mitani), and in agreement 
with this is the fact that a recently discovered inscription 
designates him as Sar Kiššati, thus attributing to him 
the sovereignty of Mesopotamia. 

The Mitani supremacy was finally destroyed by Ašur- 
uballit's great- grandson Rammān(Adad?)-nirāri I. 
(about 1300), who, with his son Shal- 
maneser l., was the first to extend the 
Assyrian frontiers westward beyond the Euphrates, 
and northwards along the course of that river towards 
Armenia, at the same time seeking to secure these 
gains by planting Assyrian colonies. After the 
overthrow of ‘Tukulti-Ninib I., son of Shalmaneser 
I., Mesopotamia passed into the possession of Baby- 
lonia, whose kings henceforward bear the title of Sar 
kiSSati ; but it was again reconquered by Assyria in the 
twelfth century (Ašur-riš-iši, Tiglath-pileser 1.), only, 
after some further vicissitudes, to be finally incorporated 
with the rest of Assyria in the tenth century. 

We are not yet in possession of any information as 
to the rulers of this kingdom which maintained itself, as 
we have seen, in Mesopotamia alongside 


18. Assyrian. 


19. pce of that of Babylonia during the pre- 
Barai Assyrian period. (The ascendency of the 


Mitani was, of course, only an episode.) 
Neither are we able to show by documentary proof what 
was the capital of the kingdom. Still it is hardly pos- 
sible to doubt that it must have been Harran, a city of 
unrivalled importance in the most ancient times. This 
importance it owed to its position as the focus at which 
highways from the north (Armenia), from Babylonia, 
and from the west (the Mediterranean ports) converged, 
and this importance it continued to retain down to the 
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Greek and Sasanian periods (cp TRADE AND COMMERCE). 
We can also make out that in Assyrian antiquity the 
worship of the moon-goddess (Sin) of Harran had an 
importance equal to that of the gods of the Babylonian 
capitals ; and when, still in the eighth century, we find 
at Samal (Zenjirli) in North Syria a dedication to the 
‘Baal of Harrān,’ this is, according to oriental ideas, a 
specific proof of the former sovereignty in Syria of the 
kingdom of Mesopotamia with a capital at Harran—a 
sovereignty which is also implied in the existence of a 
kingdom of Naharin in the Egyptian inscriptions. 

The Assyrian conquest of Mesopotamia in the four- 
teenth century coincides, as we learn from the inscrip- 
tions, with the immigration of a new 
population which thenceforward im- 
pressed its character upon the land 
down to the time of the Arab invasion and onwards. 
As soon as the kings of Assyria had annexed Meso- 
potaiia, they required to defend it against the nomads 
of the steppe, ‘the Syrian desert, —in other words, 
Arabia — whom they designate as the ‘ Aramzan 
hordes’ (ažlamū Aramaya). Here we see the same 
play of circumstances as had been witnessed thousands 
of years before, reached its best-known historical 
manifestation in the Mohammedan conquest, and can 
still be observed even in our own day. As long as 
they are not firmly kept in check by a strong power, 
the Bedouins continually encroach upon the cultivated 
territory. With the fall of Tukulti-Ninib I. (about 
1275) and the decline of the Assyrian power, these 
‘Aramzeans’' began to have a free hand and to be able 
toenter Mesopotamia unhindered. When the Assyrians 
again took possession of the country, we find them in- 
stituting new campaigns, and claiming new victories 
over the ‘Aramzean hordes’ (Ašur-riš-iši, Tiglath- 
pileser I.). The subsequent decline of the Assyrian 
power under the successors of Tiglath-pileser I. (after 
1100) exposed the country once more to their attacks ; 
and thus was rendered possible an immigration which 
we can best compare with that of the Hebrews into 
Canaan two centuries earlier, or that of the Chaldzeans 
or Kaldi a little later into Babylonia. What we know 
is that the entire land was taken possession of by 
Aramezan tribes, who, in the first instance, made them- 
selves masters of the open country, but subsequently 
occupied the cities as well. It was then—between about 
1osoand g50—that Mesopotamia received the Aramzean 
population, to which we owe the biblical phrase ARAM- 
NAHARAIM (g.v.). As soon as Assyria again took the 
upper hand (about goo), and especially under Ašur- 
nasir-pal (881-868), the Aramzean tribes, which by this 
time had developed into petty principalities, were again 
brought into subjection. Shalmaneser II. brought to a 
successful close the work of his father, and thenceforward 
Mesopotamia continued to be Assyrian down to the fall 
of the empire, though not in such a degree as to affect 
the Aramzean character of the population. Afterwards, 
it became Babylonian under Nabopolassar and Nebu- 
chadrezzar.} A. S.,? 8§ 2-9; H. W., §§ 10-20. 

MESSIAH °? (Dan. 9257), Messias (AV Jn. 141 425), 
are transcriptions (the first form modified by reference 

1. The title. to the etymology) of the Gk. MECCIAC 
(meciac, mecelac), which in turn 
represents the Aramaic NPI (mésiha), answering to 
the Heb. PWT, ‘the anointed.'* The Hebrew word 


1 See further, Winckler, GBA, 1892; AOF, 1893-97; KAT), 
1901. 

2 See, above, col. 3054, n. 1. 

3 [This revised article was originally written in 1883. It 
should, he read in connection with the article ESCHATOLOGY, 
and with the special articles on biblical books, and on JEsus, 
PHARISEES, etc. J 

4 The transcription is as in Tecooup, Tecorp for Wa (OS 
247 87 281 58, 2S. 33 Ga), "lecoad for Y`. For the termination 
as for XN, see Lag. Psalt, Memph. 7; and for the use of nv'n, 


etC., see ANOINTING, and cp Weinel, ZATI, 1898, p. 17% 
98 a . 3057 
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with the article prefixed occurs in the OT only in the 
phrase ' the anointed priest’ (Lev. 43 516 622[15]); but 
‘Yahwe’s anointed’ is a conimon title of the king of 
Israel, applied in the historical books to Saul and 
David, in Lam. 420 to Zedekiah (see LAMENTATIONS, 
§ 8), and in Is.451 extended to Cyrus. Inthe Psalms 
corresponding phrases (my, thy, his anointed)! occur 
nine times, to which may be added the lyrical passages 
18.210 Hab. 313. In the intention of the writers of 
these hymns it refers to the king then on the thronc,? 
or, in hymns of more general and timeless character, to 
the Davidic king as such (without personal reference to 
one king); but in the Psalms the ideal aspect of the 
kingship, its religious importance as the expression and 
organ of Yahwe’s sovereignty, is prominent. 

_When the Psalter became a liturgical book the historical 
kingship had gone by, and the idea alone remained, no longer 
as the interpretation of a present political fact, but as part of 
Israel’s religious inheritance. It was impossible, however, to 
think that a true idea had become obsolete merely because it 
found no expression on earth for the time being; Israel looked 
again for an anointed king to whom the words of the sacred 
hymns should apply with a force never realised in the imperfect 
kingship of the past. Thus the psalms, especially such psalms 
as the second, were necessarily viewed as prophetic ; and mean- 
time, in accordance with the common Hebrew representation of 
ideal things as existing in heaven, the true king remains hidden 
with God. The steps by which this result was reached must, 
however, be considered in detail. 

The hope of the advent of an ideal king was only one 
feature of that larger hope of the salvation of Israel 
fron) all evils, the realisation of perfect 


peer 3 reconciliation with Yahwè, and the felicity 
hope of the righteous in him, in a new order 


of things free from the assaults of hostile 
nations and the troubling of the wicked within the 
Hebrew community, which was constantly held forth 
by all the prophets, from the time when the great seers 
of the eighth century B.C. first proclaimed that the true 
conception of Yahwe's relation to his people was 
altogether different from what was realised, or even 
aimed at, by the recognised civil and religious leaders 
of the two Hebrew kingdoms, and that it could become 
a practical reality only through a great deliverance 
following a sifting judgment of the most terrible kind. 
The idea of a judgment so severe as to render possible 
an entire breach with the guilty past, and of a subse- 
quent complete realisation of Yahwe’s kingship in a 
regenerate nation, is conimon to all the prophets, but 
is expressed in a great variety of forms and images, 
conditioned by the present situation and needs of 
Israel at the time when each prophet spoke. As a rule 
the prophets directly connect the final restoration with 
the removal of the sins of their own age, and with the 
accomplishment of such a work of judgment as lies 
within their own horizon ; to Isaiah the last troubles 
are those of Assyrian invasion, to Jeremiah the restora- 
tion follows on the exile to Babylon; Daniel connects 
the future glory with the overthrow of the Greek 
monarchy. The details of the prophetic pictures show 
a corresponding variation; but all agree in giving the 
central place to the realisation of a real effective king- 
ship of Yahwé ; in fact the conception of the religious 
subject as the nation of Israel, with a national organisa- 
tion under Yahwé as king, is common to the whole OT, 
and forms the bond that connects prophecy proper with 
the so-called Messianic psalms and similar passages 
which theologians call typical—z.e., with such passages 
as speak of the religious relations of the Hebrew 


1 The plural is found in Ps. 10515 (r Ch. 16 22), of the patri- 
archs as consecrated persons. 

2 [This assumes (1) that the MT is throughout correct, where a 
qp or ‘king’ is referred to, and (2) that the directly Messianic 
interpretation is inadmissible.—Eb. ] i i 

3 In Ps. 849[s0] it is disputed whether the anointed one is the 
king, the priest, or the nation as a whole. The second view is 
perhaps the best. Cp Psarms, § 14. ae 

4 {It must be remembered, of course, that critics like Duhm 
would not endorse this statement, which, however, is by no 
means indefensible.—ED.] 
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conimonwealth, the religious meaning of national insti- 
tutions, and so necessarily contain ideal elements 
reaching beyond the empirical present. All such 
passages are frequently called Messianic ; but the term 
is more properly reserved as the specific designation of 
one particular branch of the Hebrew hope of salvation, 
which, becoming prominent in post-canonical Judaism, 
used the name of the Messiah as a technical form 
(which it never is in the OT), and exercised a great 
influence on NT thought,—the term ‘the Christ’ (6 
Xptordés) being itself nothing more than the translation 
of ‘the Messiah.’ 

In the period of the Hebrew monarchy the thought 
that Yahwe is the divine king of Israel was associated 
with the conception that the human king 
mont Sethe reigns by right a if he reigns by P: 

‘dies mission or ‘unction from him. Such 

: was the theory of the kingship in Ephraim 
as well as in Judah (Dt. 33 2 K. 96); [but it is only] 
the great Judan prophets of the eighth century who 
connect Israel’s deliverance with the rise of an ideal 
Davidic king, full of Yahwe'’s spirit (Is.96/ 1117. 
Mic. 52) [though the genuineness of these passages has 
been disputed].!_ This conception, indeed, is not one of 
the constant elements of prophecy ; the later prophecies 
of Isaiah take a different shape, looking for the decisive 
interposition of Yahwe without the instrumentality of a 
kingly deliverer. Jeremiah again speaks of the future 
David or righteous sprout of David's stem? (235 /.); 
and Ezekiel uses similar language (3423 f. 3724 f-); but 
that such passages do not necessarily mean more than 
that the Davidic dynasty shall be continued in the time 
of restoration under a series of worthy princes seems 
clear from the way in which Ezekiel speaks of the prince 
in chaps. 459 46212. As yet we have no fixed doctrine 
of a personal Messiah, only material from which such a 
doctrine might by and by be drawn. The religious 
view of the kingship is still essentially the same as in 
25.712 f., where the endless duration of the Davidic 
dynasty is set forth as part of Yahwe’s plan of grace to 
his nation. 

There are other parts of the OT—notably 18. 8 12— 
in which the very existence of a human kingship is re- 
presented as a departure from the ideal of a perfect 
theocracy. And so, in the exilic and post-exilic periods, 
when the monarchy had come to an end, we find 
pictures of the latter days in which its restoration has no 
place. 

Such is the great prophecy in the second part of Isaiah in 
which Cyrus is the anointed of Yahwé, and the grace promised 
to David is transferred to ideal Israel (‘the servant of Yahwe’) 
as a whole (Is. 55 3). So too there is no allusion to a human 
kingship in Joel or in Malachi, and inthe Book of Daniel it is 
collective Israel that appears under the symbol of a ‘son of man,’ 
and receives the kingdom (7 13 18 22 27). 

[On the other hand in Hag. 223 Zech. 38 612 the hope 
of the Messiah is connected with the name of Zerub- 
babel, and, possibly in the early Greek period, a pro- 
phetic writer has given us the fine prophecy of a victorious 

1 [For references to recent criticism, see ISAIAH [ii.J], MICAH 
[it.). Prof. W. R. Smith referred in this connection to passages 
in .Amos and Hosea as pointing forward toa Davidic king. The 
genuineness of the whole passage Am. 98-15, has, however, been 
shown to be very doubtful (see Amos, § 10), and though Hosea 
in 8 4 appears to refer to the illegitimacy of the northern king- 
dom, the words ‘and David their king’ (135p 77m») in Hos. 
35 are certainly a gloss in the interests of Judah. The strong 
tendency of recent criticism is to include other favourite Messi- 
anic passages in the list of later insertions, springing from a 
lime when the Messianic idea had experienced a rich develop- 
ment, e.g., Hos. 111 [22] Mic.212f4 Is. 1110 3317 (with the 
sections to which the last two passages belong (and perhaps 
Gen. 4910 (on which cp Dr. /. Phil. 1428), in case aby is a 


corruption of Voy, and the writer alludes to Ezek. 21 27 [32], 


which he interprets Messianically. See, however, SH1LOH ii. ] 
2 [Is this designation of the Messianic king suggested by Is. 


42? It is true, the sémah of Yahwé (ayr mids) there is ex- 


plained hy most either of the fertility of the soil or (cp_Is. 60 2r) 
of the new growth of pious inhabitants in the Messianic age 


(cp Isaian ii., § 5). On the other hand, in Zech.38612 M2% 
already appears as a kind of proper name.] 
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but ‘humble’ Messiah in Zech. 99 f- Some critics, too, 
refer to a late post-exilic period the prophecies of a 
personal Messiah in Isaiah and Micah mentioned above 
(cp ISAIAH ii., §6/.; Mıcau [Boox]}), and it is un- 
deniable that the Messianic king is referred to in the 
Psalter (see PSALMS, § 14). 

Meantime, however, the decay and ultimate silence 
of the living prophetic word concurred with the pro- 

atin ter longed political servitude of the nation to 

conception produce a most important change in the 
“type of the Hebrew religion. The 
prophets had never sought to add to the religious unity 
of their teaching unity in the pictorial form in which 
from time to time they depicted the final judgment and 
future glory. For this there was a religious reason. 
To them the kingship of Yahwé was not a mere ideal, 
but an actual reality. 

Its full manifestation, indeed, to the eye of sense and to the 
unbelieving world, lay in the future; but true faith found a 
present stay in the sovereignty of Yahwe, daily exhibited in 
providence and interpreted to each generation by the voice of 
the prophets. And, while Yahwe’s kingship was a living and 
present fact, it refused to be formulated in fixed invariable 
shape. 

When the prophets ceased, however, and their place 
was taken by the scribes, the interpreters of the written 
word, when at the same time the yoke of foreign 
oppressors rested continually on the land, Israel no 
longer felt itself a living nation, and Yahwe's king- 
ship, which presupposed a living nation, found not even 
the most inadequate expression in daily political life. 
Yahwe was still the lawgiver of Israel; but his law was 
written in a book, and he was not present to administer 
it. He was still the hope of Israel; but the hope was 
all dissevered from the present; it too was to be read 
in books, and these were interpreted of a future which 
was no longer, as it had been to the prophets, the ideal 
development of forces already at work in Israel, but 
wholly new and supernatural. ‘The present was a 
blank, in which religious duty was summed up in 
patient obedience to the law and penitent submission to 
the Divine chastisements ; the living realities of divine 
grace were but memories of the past, or visions of ‘ the 
world to come.’ The scribes, who in this period took 
the place of the prophets as the leaders of religious 
thought, were mainly busied with the law; but no 
religion can subsist on mere law; and the systematisa- 
tion of the prophetic hopes, and of those more ideal 
parts of the other sacred literature which, because ideal 
and dissevered from the present, were now set in one 
line with the prophecies, went on side by side with the 
systematisation of the law, by means of a harmonistic 
exegesis, which sought to gather up every prophetic 
image in one grand panorama of the issues of Israel's 
and the world’s history. 

The beginnings of this process can probably be traced 
within the canon itself, in the book of Joel and the last 

chapters of Zechariah ;} and, if this be so, 

5. Post- _. : ae 

ical, We See from fech, 9 that the picture of the 
eee adenl king early claimed a place in such 
constructions. The full development of the method 
belongs, however, to the post-canonical literature, and 
was naturally much less regular and rapid than the 
growth of the legal traditions of the scribes. 


The attempt to form a schematic eschatology left so much 
room for the play of individual fancy that its results conld not 
quickly take fixed dogmatic shape ; and it did not appeal to all 
minds alike or equally at all times. It was in crises of national 
anguish that men turned most eagerly to the prophecies, and 
sought toconstrue their teachings as a promise of speedy deliver- 
ance in such elaborate schemes of the incoming of the future 

lory as fill the ApocaLyetTic LITERATURE (¢.7.). But these 
foe however influential, had no public authority, and when 
the yoke of oppression was lightened but a little their enthusiasm 
lost much of its contagious power. It is therefore not safe to 
measure the general growth of eschatological doctrine by the 





1 See JOEL, § 6, and ZECHARIAH, §§ 3% Compare Dan. 92 
for the use of the older prophecies in the solution of new problems 


of faith. 
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apocalyptic books, of which Daniel alone attained a canonical 
position. 

In the Apocrypha eschatology has a very small place ; 
but there is enough to show that the hope of Israel was 
never forgotten, and that the imagery of the prophets 
had moulded that hope into certain fixed forms which 
were taken with a literalness not contemplated by the 
prophets themselves (see ESCHATOLOGY, § 58, a). It 
was, however, only very gradually that the figure and 
name of the Messiah acquired the prominence which 
they have in later Jewish doctrine of the last things and 
in the official exegesis of the Targums. In the very 
developed eschatology of Daniel they are, as we have 
scen, altogether wanting, and in the Apocrypha, both 
before and after the Maccabee revival, the everlasting 
throne of David's house is a mere historical reminiscence 
(Ecclus. 4711 1 Macc. 257). So long as the wars of 
independence worthily occupied the energies of the 
Palestinian Jews, and the Hasmonzean sovereignty 
promised a measure of independence and felicity under 
the law, in which the people were ready to acquiesce, 
at least, till the rise of a new prophet (x Macc. 1441), 
the hope that connected itself with the house of David 
was not likely to rise to fresh life, especially as a con- 
siderable proportion of the not very many passages of 
scripture which speak of the ideal king might with a 
little straining be applied to the rising star of the new 
dynasty (cp the language of 1 Macc. 14 4-15). 

It is only in Alexandria, where the Jews were still subject to 
the yoke of the Gentile, that at this time (about 140 B.c.) we find 
the oldest Sibylline verses (3 652,4) proclaiming the approach of 
the righteous king whom God shall raise up from the East (Is. 
41 2) to establish peace on earth and inaugurate the sovereignty 
of the prophets in a regenerate world. The name Messiah is 
still lacking, and the central point of the prophecy is not the 


reign of the deliverer but the subjection of all uations to the law 
and the temple. 


With the growing weakness and corruption of the 
Hasmonezean princes, and the alienation of a large part 
of the nation from their cause, the 
hope of a better kingship begins to 
appear in Judzea also; at first darkly shadowed forth 
in the Book of Enoch (chap. 90), where the white steer, 
the future leader of God's herd after the deliverance 
from the heathen, stands in a certain contrast to the 
inadequate sovereignty of the actual dynasty (the horned 
lambs); and then much more clearly, and for the first 
time with use of the name Messiah, in the Psalter of 
Solomon, the chief document of the protest of Pharisaism 
against its enemies, the later Hasmonzans. 

It was a struggle for mastery between a secularised hierarchy 
en the one hand (to whom the theocracy was only a name), 
whose whole interests were those of their own selfish politics, 
and on the other hand a party (to which God and the law were 
all in all) whose influence depended on the maintenance of the 
doctrine that the exact fulfilling of the law according to the 
precepts of the scribes was the ahsorbing vocation of Israel. 
This doctrine had grown up in the political nullity of Judæa 
under Persian and Grecian rule, and no government that pos- 
sessed or aimed at political independence could possibly show 
constant deference to the punctilios of the schoolmen. 


The Pharisees themselves could not but see that their 
principles were politically impotent ; the most scrupulous 
observance of the Sabbath, for example—and this was 
the culminating point of legality—could not thrust back 
the arms of the heathen. Thus the party of the scribes, 
when they came into conflict with an active political 
power, which at the same time claimed to represent the 
theocratic interests of Israel, were compelled to lay 
fresh stress on the doctrine that the true deliverance of 
Israel must come from God, not from man. We have 
seen indeed that the legalism which accepted Yahwe as 
legislator, while admitting that his executive sovereignty 
as judge and captain of Israel was for the time dormant, 
would from the first have been a self-destrnctive position 
without the complementary hope of a future vindication 
of divine justice and mercy, when the God of Israel 
should return to reign over his people for ever. Before 
the Maccabee revival the spirit of nationality was so 


6. Pharisees. 





1 In Sidyl2. 3775, vndv must undoubtedly be read for vidv. 
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dead that this hope lay in the background ; the ethical 
and devotional aspects of religion under the law held 
the first place, and the monotony of political servitude 
gave little occasion for the observation that a true 
national life requires a personal leader as well as a 
written law. But now the Jews were a nation once 
more, and national ideas came to the front. In the 
Hasmonzean sovereignty these ideas took a political 
form, and the result was the secularisation of the 
kingdom of God for the sake of a harsh and rapacious 
aristocracy. The nation threw itself on the side of the 
Pharisees ; but it did so in no mere spirit of punctilious 
legalism, but with the ardour of a national enthusiasm 
deceived in its dearest hopes, and turning for help from 
the delusive kingship of the Hasmonzeans to the true 
kingship of Yahwe, and to his vicegerent the king of 
David’s house. 


It is in this connection that the doctrine and name of the 


Messiah appear in the Psalter of Solomon. See especially 


Ps. 17, where the eternal kingship of the house of David, so 
long forgotten, is seized on as the proof that the Hasmonzans 
have no divine right. 

This conception of the kingship is traced in lines too firm to 
be those of a first essay; it had doubtless grown up as an 
integral part of the religious protest against the Hasmonzans. 
And while the polemical motive is obvious, and the argument 
from prophecy against the legitimacy of a non-Davidic dynasty 
is quite in the manner of the scribes, the spirit of theocratic 
fervour which inspires the picture of the Messiah marks the 
fusion of Pharisaism with the national religious feeling of the 
Maccabee revival. 


It is this national feeling that, claiming a leader 
against the Romans as well as deliverance from the 
; Sadducee aristocracy, again sets the 
UN uber idea of the kingship rather than that of 
resurrection and individual retribution in the central 
place which it had lost since the captivity. Hence- 
forward the doctrine of the Messiah is at once the 
centre of popular hope and the object of theological 
culture. The NT is the best evidence of its influence 
on the masses (see especially Mt. 219; cp also Jn. 425) ; 
and the exegesis of the Targums, which in its beginnings 
doubtless reaches back before the time of Christ, shows 
how it was fostered by the Rabbins and preached in the 
synagogues.! Its diffusion far beyond Palestine, and 
in circles least accessible to such ideas, is proved by the 
fact that Philo himself (De Prem. et Pen., § 16) gives 
a Messianic interpretation of Nu. 2417 (@). It must 
not indeed be supposed that the doctrine was as yet the 
undisputed part of Hebrew faith which it became when 
the fall of the state and the antithesis to Christianity 
threw all Jewish thought into the lines of the Pharisees. 
It has, for example, no place in the Assumptio Mosis 
or in Eth. En. 1-36, 91-104 (cp APOCALYPTIC, §8§ 27, 
29, 65; ESCHATOLOGY, §§ 59, 65, 73). But, as the 
fatal struggle with Rome became more and more im- 
minent, the eschatological hopes which increasingly 
absorbed the Hebrew mind all group themselves round 
the person of the Messiah. 

In the later parts of the Book of Enoch (the ‘symbols’ of 
chaps. 45.4), the judgment day of the Messiah (identified with 
Daniel’s ‘son of Man’) stands in the forefront of the eschatological 
picture. Josephus (3/65, § 4) testifies that the belief in the 
immediate appearance of the Messianic king gave the chief 
impulse to the war that ended in the destruction of the Jewish 
state; after the fall of the temple the last apocalypses (Baruch, 
4 Ezra) still loudly proclaim the near victory of the God-sent 
king; and Bar Kocheba, the leader of the revolt against 
Hadrian, was actnally greeted as the Messiah by Rabhi ‘Akiba 
(cp Lk.218). These hopes were again quenched in blood. 
The political idea of the Messiah, the restorer of the Jewish 
state, still finds utterance in the daily prayer of every Jew (ihe 
Sh'moné ‘Esré), and is enshrined in the system of Rabbinical 
theology ; but its historical significance was buried in the rnins 
of Jernsalem. l 

But the proof written in fire and blood on the fair 
face of Palestine that the true kingdom of God could 
not be realised in the forms of an earthly 
state, and under the limitations of national 
particularism, was not the final refutation of the hope 

1 The many Targumic passages that speak of the Messiah 


[especially in the Targuin of Jonathan (‘ihe king Messiah ’)], 
are registered by Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., s.v. 
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of the OT. Amidst the last convulsions of political 
Judaism a new and spiritual conception of the kingdom 
of God, of salvation, and of the Saviour of God's 
anointing, had shaped itself through the preaching, the 
death, and the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. As 
applied to Jesus the name of Messiah lost all its political 
and national significance, for his victory over the world, 
whereby he approved himself the true captain of 
salvation, was consummated, not amidst the flash of 
earthly swords or the lurid glare of the lightnings of 
Elias, but in the atoning death through which he 
entered into the heavenly glory. Between the Messiah 
of the Jews and the Son of Man who came not to be 
ministered to but to minister, and to gtve hts life a 
ransom for many, there was on the surface little re- 
semblance ; and from their standpoint the Pharisees 
reasoned not amiss that the marks of the Messiah were 
conspicuously absent from this Christ. But when we 
look at the deeper side of the Messianic conception in 
the Psalier of Solomon, at the heartfelt longing for a 
leader in the way of righteousness and acceptance with 
God which underlics the aspirations after political 
deliverance, we see that it was in no mere spirit of 
accommodation to prevailing language that Jesus did 
not disdain the name in which all the hopes of the OT 
were gathered up (cp JEsus, § 26 f/.). The kingdom of 
God is the centre of all spiritual faith, and the per- 
ception that that kingdom can never be realised without 
a personal centre, a representative of God with man 
and man with God, was the thought, reaching far 
beyond the narrow range of Pharisaic legalism, which 
was the last lesson of the vicissitudes of the OT dis- 
pensation, the spiritual truth that lay beneath that last 
movement of Judaism which concentrated the hope of 
Israel in the person of the anointed of Yahwe. 

It would carry us too far to consider (1) the details 
of the conception of the Messiah and the Messianic 

ite times as they appear in the later 

E apocalypses or in Rabbinical theology, 

* and (2) the questions that arise as to 
the gradual extrication of the NT idea of the Christ 
froni the elements of Jewish political doctrine. A word, 
however, is necessary as to the Rabbinical doctrine of 
the Messiah who suffers and dies for Israel, the Messiah 
son of Joseph or son of Ephraim, who in Jewish theology 
is distinguished from and subordinate to the victorious 
son of David. The developed form of this idea is 
almost certainly a product of the polemic with Chris- 
tianity, in which the Rabbins were hard pressed by 
arguments from passages (especially Is. 53) which their 
own exegesis admitted to be Messianic, though it did 
not accept the Christtan inferences as to the atoning 
death of the Messianic king. 

That the Jews in the time of Christ believed in a suffering 
and atoning Messiah is, to say the least, unproved and highly 
improhable. See, besides the books above cited, De Wette, 
Opuscula; Wünsche, Die Leiden des Messias (1870). The 
opposite argument of King, The Valkut on Zechariah (Cam- 
bridge, 1882), App. A, does not really prove more than that the 


doctrine of the Messiah Ben Joseph found points of attachment 
in older thought. 


[Among the non-Christian parallels to the belief in a 
Messiah a Babylonian pi r 

10. A Babylon- Mess aby ee parallel desery es 

ian parallel special attention.? It is to be found in 

* the legend of Dibbarra the Plague-god. 

* Sea-coast against sea-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Cassite 

against Cassite, Kuthwan against Kuthaan, country against 


country, house against house, man against man. Brother is to 
show no mercy towards brother ; they shall kill one another.’ 


One cannot help comparing Mk.13812 Mt. 1021. 
The countries mentioned are those nearest to Babylonia, 
which are to be a prey to war and anarchy until ‘after 
a time the Akkadian will come, overthrow all and 
conquer all of them.’ The triumph of Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, is foretold in this part of the poem or 


1 [See the long series of OT passages explained in the NT of 
Jesus as the Messiah. ] 
2 [Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 533.) 
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prophecy. This great king is to open a golden age of 
peace, and even if a Buddhist parallel to Is. 92-6 111-9 
may also be adduced,! it is historically very conceivable 
that a Babylontan belief may be the real parent both of 
this and of all other Messianic beliefs within the sphere 
of Babylonian influence. See further ARMAGEDDON. 


T. K. C. 
For an introduction to Messianic views of the eee 
see Schür. ///, §§ 28, 29; and cp Charles, Book of Enoch, and 
s yle and James, Psalms of the Pharisees 
11. Literature. (é.c., the Psalter of Solomon, for the latest 
text of which see Gebhardt’s edition, 1895). 
The Rabbinical statements are given in Weber, System der 
altsynagogalen paldstin. Theologie (1880; (2), Jüdische Theo- 
logie auf Grund des Talmud, etc., 1897); cp also Schoettgen, 
flor. Heb. et Talmud., Tom. ii., ‘De Messia,’ 1742; Bertholdt, 
Christologia Judworum (1811); Wünsche, Die Leiden des 
Afessias (1870); Neub. and Driver, The Jewish Interpreters of 
fsaiah, 53 (2 vols., 1876); Dalm. Der leidende u. der sterbende 
Messtas der Synagoge im ersten nach-christl. Jahrtausend 
(1883). For larger surveys of the subject see Castelli, // Messia 
secondo gli Ebrei (1874), J. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah 
(1877), and V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian 
Messiah (1886). For a critical treatment of the OT material 
from different points of view, see v. Orelli, OT Prophecy of the 
Consummation of God's kingdom, 1882 (ET 1885); Riehm, 
Messtanic Prophecy, 1885 (ET 1891); Delitzsch, Messianic 
Prophecies in historical succession, 1890 (ET 1891); Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy (1886); WRS, The Prophets of Israel 
(1881), 302-310; Che. OPs. (1891), 22 36 200 2387 338 f. ; Jewish 
Religious Life (1898), 94.7. 243; Sta. ‘Die Messianische Hoff- 
nung im Psalter,’ Z£. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 1892, pp. 369-4133 
Smend, AT Neligtonsgeschichte (1893; (2), 1899,), 230 f. 373 
H. Schultz, OT Theol. 1889 (ET 1892), 43; Marti, Gesch. 
der lsraelit. Rel. (1897), 190 f. 255 f. 289 J. (the personal 
Messiah post-extlic); Loeb, La Littérature desPauvres dans la 
Bible (1892), p. 191 (the Messiah originally one of the ‘A nāãwim, 
or spiritually poor, as in II. Isaiah, and then a scion of the house 
of David ; the doctrine in both phases post-exilic); C. A. Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Gospels (1895); Volz, Die vorexilische 


| Jahweprophetie und der Messias (1897), a lucid exhibition of the 


historical results of the latest criticism; Dalman, messtanische 
Texte aus der nach-kanonischen Litteratur (1898); Hühn, Die 
messtanischen Weissagungen des tsrael-jtid. Volkes bis zu d, 
Targumim (1899-1900); and R. H. Charles, Eschatology, 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian (1899), passim. For the older 
literature see Schiirer (as above), and the bibliographical lists 
appended to Riehm’s Afessianic Prophecy, ET. 


W. R. S.—E. K., §§ 1-9; T. K. C., § I0. 
METALS, METAL-WORK. See MINES. 


METEOR is a modern guess [RV™£-] for the corrupt 
ay of Job 38 36 (B roceiAruchy [emeorjynv]—i.e., naih. 
The context forbids all the guesses of the ancients. See Cock. 


METERUS (BaitHpoyc [BA]), 1 Esd.517, RV 
BAITERUS (g.v.). 


METHEG-AMMAH (N80 3M2; THN adwpic- 


MENHN [BAL]; frenum tributi, kha Kr} ). Two 
variously explained words (2 S.8:) which AV (cp 
RV"™£-) apparently regards as the name of a place. The 
whole passage runs in AV, ‘And after this it came to 
pass that David smote the Philistines, and subdued them : 
and David took Metheg-ammah out of the hand of the 
Philistines.’ RV, however, venders 'Metheg-ammah’ 
by ‘the bridle of the mother-city’ (so, too, Ges., Stade, 
Driver), which is supposed to mean ‘ the authority of the 
capital’ (2.e., of Gath; cp 1Ch.181, where nny 
ypg» ‘Gath and its towns,’ is substituted for 3no-nx 
nana)? 

There is no evidence, however, that ammdah, ADN, 
meant ' capital’ in Hebrew, or that one of the five Philis- 
tine cities was regarded as the capital, and as having 
authority over the other four. The text is corrupt, and 
since © (rhv åpwpiouévyy =y?) is here evidently 
based on an incorrect text, and the reading of 1 Ch. has 
the appearance of being a purely arbitrary emendation, 
we must set aside Ch. and @ altogether, and endeavour 
to restore a text out of which MT and the text which 
underlies @ may have been corrupted. In Æx. T, Oct. 

1 [Rhys David's Hib. Lect. 1881, p. 141; Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 


103.) 
2 So ©, Vg. Pesh. (+‘ the small ones that were round about 


it’) has a doublet, the variant being Nuang Ly Qan(?). 
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1899, P. 47 f.. it is proposed to emend 2 S. 81% into 
‘and he took Ashdod [7.e., ASdudimmu ; see ASHDOD], 
the city of the sea, out of the hand of the Philistines ' 
(cragos-YD o's ind HWNN np). It is possible that 
the writer of 2 S.81-6 (Rp) had before him a text of 
1 S. 7 14, in which the cities taken by the Philistines from 
the Israelites were described as lying between Ekron 
and Ashdod (but @® dad ’AoxddAwvos Ews Afo8), and 
that he represented David as having (with foreign 
assistance ?) once more recovered these cities for Israel. 
The present writer suspects, however, that there has 


been a great misunderstanding relative to the name of, 


the southern people against which both Saul and David 
warred, and that the true name was not PéliStim (Philis- 
tines) but Sdrephathim (Zarephathites). See SAUL, 
ZAREPHATH. This theory affects many passages in 
xy and 2S., and among them 1 S.714, where we should 
perhaps read, ‘And the cities which the Zarephathites 
had taken from Israel were restored from Halisah (@% 
reads ‘ Ashkelon') as far as REHOBOTH,’ ? and 25S. 81, 
where we should not improbably read, ‘. . . David 
smote the Zarephathites, and subdued them, and David 
took the Maacathite region (*nzy7) out of the hand of 


the Zarephathites.’ The latter view accords with 
H. P. Smith’s remark that ‘ Metheg-ammah,’ being 
described as taken ‘ out of the hand of the Philisttnes,’ 
must have been ‘some tangible possession, probably a 
piece of territory.’* On the district referred to, see 


MAACAH. 

Both of the above emendations enable us to account for MT’s 
px anand 6's probable reading wama. For earlier attempts 
to deal with the problems see the annotations of Wellhausen, 
Driver, Klostermann, and Köhler’s judicious note (Bibl. Gesch. 
2244 7.). The suggestion of Whitehouse (dcad., Feb. 2, 1890) 


and Sayce (Early Hist. Hebrews, 414 n.) that 198 is the Baby- 


lonian ameatu, ‘mainland,’ ‘earth,’ ts hardly wanted; Sayce 
even considers the entire phrase to be a transcription of meteg 
ammati, ‘the road of the mainland’ (of Palestine). But if this 
had been adopted as a Hebrew geographical term, would it 
not have occurred again elsewhere? It is more natural to sup- 
pose corruption. gn and mpna are two corrupt fragments of 
‘dy. T: K. C: 


METHUSAEL (ONvAN'D), Gen.418t AV, RV Me- 


thushael; and Methuselah (Mw), Gen. 521 / 
25 f. 1 Ch. 13. See CAINITES, § 7; SETHITES. 


MEUNIM, RV (AV MEHUNIM, or MEHUNIMS, ex- 
cept in Neh.752), a people, or peoples, of uncertain 
affinities, if the name is not due to textual errors. 

(a) An explanatory note in 1 Ch. 4 39-41 makes this statement. 
In the time of Hezekiah certain Simeonites made a raid into 
Gedor (s[y]43) or rather Gerar (493; Ew., Ki., etc., yepapa), ‘as 
fat as the east of the valley’ (+3, BBA trys yar), and took that 
‘wide, quiet, undisturbed’ land for themselves, destroying the 
original inhabitants, who were ‘of Ham’ (njo), or rather ‘of 
Jerahmeel ((Sxloniv]; cp Ham, ii.), ‘and the Meuni that 
were found there °’ (so RV,3 following Kre, 3yo7; Kt. Oyyon ; 
pvaiovs [BA]; xtvatovs [L]). To understand the words ‘for 
they that dwelt there aforetime,’ etc. (v. 406), we must remember 
that ‘Amalekites’ is probably only a distortion of ‘ Jerahmeel- 
ites’ (see JERAHMEEL, § 4). Between a large part of the Jerah- 
meelites—z.e., Amalekites—and the Israelites there was a feud 
(1S. 15). It now becomes easier to understand the connection 
of vv. 39-41 with vv. 42, 4% Those of the Jerahmeelites that had 
escaped from the slaughter mentioned in v. 41 were killed by the 
Simeonites in Mt. Seir. The wide, quiet land spoken of, to the 
E. of the gaz’ (i.e., the Wady Jerūr; see GERAR), is according 
to Buhl E. of the Wady Mayin, near the Biyar Mayin, or 
wells of Mayin, which are two in number, and have a water 
which is ‘sweet as the waters of the Nile’ (see Palmer, Desert of 
the Exodus, 345). Possibly, as Buhl suggests,4 the name Mayin 
is an echo of the ethnic name Meunim. Cp also Ma‘an, the 
name of a district E. of Wady Mūsa, near Petra (cp Doughty, 
Ar. Des, 1 31-35). 

_ Some would refer in this connection to the Minaans. There 
is a Minzan inscription in which a district called AZisran and 
another district called Afa‘in al-Misr are mentioned as being 











1 Haliisah (Ziklag) and Rehoboth should perhaps be read for 
‘f Ashkelon’ and ‘Gath’ in? S. 120. See JASHER, BOOK OF, § 2. 

2 So, eg., Jos. Ant. vii.51: kal moAAyHv Tùs Xdpas dmore- 
MOjLEvOS. 

3 AV wrongly, ‘the habitations’; Vg. habitatores. 

4 Geschichte der Edomiter, 42. 
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under a Minæan governor.! According to Wi. this can only 
refer to the N. Arabian region ed-Afisr and the Minzan colonies 
in N. Arabia (AO ()) 29 337). Hommel also builds a theory 
upon this inscription (AH T 272 77). 

The criticism of the Hebrew text, however, has not been 
searching enough. Donya (Meunim), like pynyo (MEONENIM) 
in Judg. 937, is a corruption of an indistinctly written 'pbny 


(Amalekites), which was a gloss on mbgpat (Jerahmeelites), 
now represented by the corrupt pban (quite a common cor- 
ruption). Thus the Meunim give place to the Amalekites. 

(4) In 2 Ch. 267 Uzziah is said to have been victorious against 
the Philistines, the Arabians in Gur-baal [7] (bya), and the 
Meunim (DIYAT; pecvadovs [B], mvaiovs [AL]).3 But byra 


is a corruption of Guyona (Jerahmeel), and Dnyn is to be ex- 
plained as in (a). ; 

(c) The third passage is 2 Ch. 2014, where most commentators 
now read ‘some of the Meunim’ (see Ki. in.SBO7;4 MT 
oyaya, RV ‘some of the Ammonites,’ but cp mg.); the b’ne 
Moab and the b’ne Ammon are mentioned just before. But the 
geography of 2 Ch. 20 as it now stands is not that of the original 
story, which must have spoken of Jehoshaphat’s enemies as the 
b’né Missur and the b’né Jerahme’el. pany and pynymn are 
both probably corruptions of mbono (Jerahmeelites) See 
Ziz. (Some MSS read MIYAT; © has éx røv ple]vaiwy [AB], 
ek TOY viv appavcecs [L].) 

(d) In Job211 ZorHar ‘the Naamathite’ is called in @ 
M[e]evatwy Baordevs, and in 111 etc., 6 M(e)vatos, as if °RYI, 


Hommel (4.74.7 8472; AHT 252) follows ©; cp (a), end. 
See, however. ZOPHAR. 

(e) The ‘Maon’ of Judg.1012 is disputed (see MAontTEs). 
Glaser and Hommel] 5 insist on identifying ‘Maon’ with the 
Minzans. Cp Moore, Judges, 280. 

(/) In 1 K.1118 Thenius and Stade (Gesch.(1) 1 302) read for 
‘Midian’ ‘ Maon, as making the route of Hadad, the young 
Edomitish prince, more intelligible. The whole section, how- 
ever, needs the most searching criticism. ‘From the city of 
Midian’ (so @BA; MT 6L ‘from Midian’) should be ‘(some 
of) the servants of his father,’ which is a corrupt repetition from 
v.17. So Klo. (see Che. JQR 11 552 [1899], and cp Hapan). 


(g) The ‘children of [the] Meunim’ (maya ; AV MeruHuUNIM) 


are mentioned among the NetuHinim in the post-exilic list, 
Ezra 250 Neh. 7 52 (in 1 Esd.531 Mrani, RV Maani). The 
list being partly at least artificial no great stress can be laid on 
the name, which is possibly a corrupt form of Jerahme’elim. 
Children of captives (Buhl and others) are scarcely meant, for 
Nethinim is probably an expansion of Ethanim, ‘ Ethanites.’ 
See NETHINIM. @’s readings are: Ezra 250, pavwenev [B], 
peoovver [A], powv. [L]; Neh. 752, pegewwu [B], peso. [x], 
peeecv. [A], L as before; 1 Esd. 531, pave: [B], paar [A], poover 


[L]) DR G 
MEUZAL (DND), Ezek. 27:9 AV™, RV™E UZAL 
(g v). 


ME-ZAHAB (1 "2, as if ‘waters of gold’ ?), appar- 
ently the grandfather of Mehetabel (Gen. 3639, mEZOoB 


[AE], mezoo [P]. matzooB [L]; 1 Ch. 150, om. PA, 
MatzZaaB [L]) Really, however, it is a place-name. 
The name has been fancifully explained in various ways by 
the Rahbins (cp Onk., Abarbanel), but is probably (like Dı- 
ZAHAB)a corruption of Osi, Misrim—i.e., the N. Arabian land 
of Musri, which is referred to thrice in the list of Edomite kings 
(vv. 32 37 39). Mehetabel is called ‘daughter of Misran (sd 
corrupted into wp), a daughter of Misrim’ (masr), where 
‘Misrim' is simply a variant of Misran. Cp Hommel, AHT 
264 N. TAR: C. 


MEZOBAITE (79517), 1 Ch. 1147 RV, AV Meso- 
BAITE. See JAASIEL. 


MIAMIN (YXA), Ezral025 Neh.125 AV, RV 
MIJAMIN (g.v.). 


1 Strabo (xvi. 42) speaks of the Mevatoc as dwelling by the 
Red Sea. On the current controversy relative to the Minæans 
and their empire, see Glaser, Skizze der Gesch, u. Geogr. 
Arabiens, 2450-452; Hommel, Aufsätze, 1292 (‘excursus’); 
Sayce, Crit. Mon. 39 f; but, against Glaser’s theory, see ZDMG 
44 505. 

2 Ki., however, reads Sya-y—i.e., Baal’s Rock (© émi Ths 
mérpas [which Lagarde, however, takes to mean Petra and 
Sela]; Vg. Am. 7uréaal). This might be a title of Jebel 
Maderah, or (Buhl, of. cit. 41) of the traditional) Mt. Hor ; Ki. 
does not say. , 

3 Schwally (74.LZ, 1893, col. 469) reads in v.7 OVTYT 
following Vg. (Amrnonitas); cp v. 8, where ‘ Ammonites (MT, 
Vg.) is the usually accepted reading. GB has pecvacor, BAL 
Hvatt. ; 

4 Cp Greene, Hebrew Migration from Egypt, 208 f. 

5 Hommel, Aufsätze, 3; AHT 251. 
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MIBHAR (731), § 5; meBaad [BN], maBap [A], 
MaBaap [L]), one of David's heroes (1 Ch. 1138). The 
name is a corruption of ‘of Zobah’ (see HAGRI). 


MIBSAM (Dwyn, ‘sweet odour’? maBcam [EL]), 
perhaps to be explained as ‘ Basemath’ [see 2], or less 
probably an old error for BU’, in which case we may 
(with Hommel) compare marsimani, an Arabian tribe 
mentioned together with the Tamudi, etc. (Sargon’s 
cylinder, 2 20, KAT®, 146277; Sprenger, Geog. Arab. 
205). The name may be the same as the paicaipavets 
of Ptolemy. 

1. A ‘son’ of Ishmael (Gen, 25 13, pagaap [A], v [DL]; 1 Ch. 
129, aosa [B], paBoar[A}); also 

2. A‘son' of Simeon (1 Ch. 4 25, paßagau [B], -v [A], pagepap 
[1.]), in both cases in which it occurs named immediately before 
Mishma. We may therefore suppose the Simeonite tribe to have 
had Ishmaelite affinities. Cp the name Basemath—-¿.e., [Sma- 
‘elith [Che.] (see SALMAH); see GENEALOGIES i., § 5. 

MIBZAR (0332; mazap [BADEL]), a ‘duke’ 
('allūph) or ‘clan’ ('éleph) of Edom (Gen. 3642 1 Ch. 
153, MABCAP[A], BAMAHA[L]). Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS, 27763 13711) speak of a large village called 
jfabsara (paBoapa), which still existed in Gebalene, 
subject to Petra. Hitzig(on Is. 346), however, identified 
it with Bozrah, which, like Mibzar in Gen. Zc., is men- 
tioned with Teman in Am. 112. See BOZRAH. 

a. i. C: 


MIBZAR ZOR, the city of (57922 WY; tHrHc 


MACPACCAT Kal TWN TypPIWN [B], TroAewc 


OXYPwWMaTOC T.T. [AL]), Josh. 1929 RVE, AV ‘the 
strong city Tyre,’ RV ‘the fenced city of Tyre.’ ‘The foun- 
tain of the fortress of Tyre (&)' would be Ras el-‘Ain (Di.). See 
TYRE; also Hosan, RAMAH. 


MICA (X31), 25.912 etc. RV, AVIMICHA. 


MICAH (N2), § 51; short for MıcHnaran [g.v.] or 
for an ethnic underlying this name; mfe]iya [BAL]). 

1, A contemporary and fellow-worker of Isaiah ; his 
name is prefixed to the sixth of the books of the ‘ Twelve 
Prophets’! (see below). Of his external circumstances 
we know nothing, save that he bore the surname ‘the 
Morasthite’ (Mie. 11 Jer. 2618; ule }exaras[BAQ], urxeas 
[N in Jer.]), from his birth-place MORESHETII-GATH 
(7.v.). The statement that he prophesied under Jotham, 
as well as under Ahaz and Hezekiah (11), is probably 
the remark of a later writer—the same who made the 
chronological insertions in Is.11 and Hos.1]1, who 
wished to indicate thereby that Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah 
were, roughly, contemporary (Nowack). The earliest 
date at which we know Micah to have prophesied is 
in the reign of Ahaz ; in 12 # he foretells the destruc- 
tion of Samaria. Cp CHRONOLOGY (Table V, col. 
797 /.). The threat against Jerusalem in 312 was, how- 
ever, according to Jer. 2618 7, pronounced in the time of 
Hezekiah. Micah, or a diseiple of Mieah, may in fact 
have sought to preserve the prophecy against Samaria 
by working it into a prophecy on the kingdom of Judah. 
That Micah prophesied as late as the reign of Manasseh, 
cannot be held to have been rendered probable (on Mic. 
6 f. see MICAH, BOOK OF, § 4). 

2. A man of the hill-country of Ephraim who built a 
shrine with objeets of worship, and hired a Levite to 
perform the due services. The history of the carrying 
off of both priest and sacra by the tribe of DAN (g.v.) 
as related in Judg. 17 f. is supposed to come from two 
sources, for the analysis of whieh see JUDGES, BOOK OF, 
§ 12 (ia, 1714, cp MICHAIAH, 6 f. | merxatas [B)). 

The story is evidently intended to account for the 
foundation of the sanctuary of Dan, but has suffered 


greatly from the manipulation of editors. 


There is an underlying tradition which perhaps had reference 
{as a searching criticism renders probable) not to the conquest 
of a city in the far north but to that of a place which seems to 
have been prominent in the early Israelitish traditions, viz., 





1 On the strange gloss in r K.2228 which agrees with the 
opening clause of Mic. 12, see MICHAIAH, 1. 
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Haliisah,! close to which was an important sanctuary called 
Bethel. One version of the conquest of Haliisah, according to 
this theory, is given in Gen. 33 (see SHECHEM); another, in 
Judg.17 The story begins with a certain Micah, whose name 
(see MICHAIAH) indicates his Jerahmeelite origin. He lives inthe 
highlands of Mount Jerahmeel (‘ Ephraim’ miswritten for ‘ Jerah- 
meel’ as in 15.11, see RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM). Being probably 
the head of a clan (cp Judg. 18 22), he had there a sanctuary of 
his own, and when a young man * from Zarephath of Jerahmeel' 
came to Mount Jerahmeel, seeking priestly employment, Micah 
received him as his priest. (Zarephath was apparently the 
headquarters of the clan of Moses, known as ‘ Levites’; see 
Moses, § 17). After this we learn that the path of this Jerah- 
meelite was crossed by a party of Danites, who had been sent 
to explore the land of Missur on the N. Arabian border; these 
Danites forced the young priest to accompany them, to give 
them divine oracles. They ‘came to Haliisah, and saw the 
people that dwelt therein . . . in Misrephath (Zarephath) of the 
Misrites (v. 27), etc.’ They captured and destroyed the city. 
which ‘was in the valley that belongs to Rehoboth’ (v. 28). 
Then they rebnilt it, and called its name Dan, and set up there 
Micah’s graven image, with the young Levite, who was of the 
Moses clan, as their first priest. The sanctuary is said to have 
lasted until the captivity of the ark? (vv. 30). See SHILOH ; 
but cp Moore's able and acute attempt to make the best of the 
received text. 

3. b. MERIBBAAL (g.v.); grandson of Jonathan in 
a genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., § 9, ii. B), 1 Ch. 834 
(utxia [B]), 940. In 28.912 his name is written D `p, 
MICHA. Note that one of his sons is called (1 Ch. 835) 
‘Melech,’ which the present writer has explained else- 
where also as a distortion of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 

4. b. Shimei, a Reuhenite, 1 Ch. 5 5 (nxa [B)). 

5. b. Uzziel, a Kohathite Levite; 1 Ch. 2320 (uetyas [B], pe. 
[L])=2424 4 (L pxacas once in v. 24 and om. in v. 25) where 
AV has MicHan. 

6. 1Ch.915 AV. See MicHAlan, 6. 

7. 2Ch. 3420. See MICHAIAH, 2. T.K. C. 


MICAH (BOOK) 


Early criticism (§ 1). Later criticism (§ 3). 
Criticism in 1883 (§ 2). Present position (§ 4). 
Bibliography (§ 5). 

Until recently the book which bears the name of Micah 

was unaffected by the disintegrating tendeney of modern 
1. Early criticism. Ewald was led by the peculiari- 
EE A ts of chaps. 4f., to say that they might 
* conceivably, though by no means necessarily, 
be the work of a contemporary of Mieah. He also pro- 
posed a critical view of chaps. 67, which is by no 
means destitute of plausibility, and he held that the 
comforting promise in 212/ must be an interpolation 
from the margin. ‘The decision of questions such as 
these, to which others have to be added, is of consider- 
able importance, not only for our view of the date of 
Micah (on which [see MICAH i.,1] the late editorial state- 
ment in the heading is no authority) and of his character 
as a prophet, but also for the history of biblical religion. 
We shall, first of all (§ 2), give an exposition of the state 
of criticism in 1883, and then (§ 3 4) mention the points 
in which, since that date, the criticism of Micah has 
taken steps in advance. 

a. Chaps. 1-3 are (apart from 2 12 f.) a well-connected 
prophecy of judgment. Ina majestic exordium Yahwe 
Critici himself is represented as coming forth 

2 al in the thunderstorm from his heavenly 

in 1883. palace, and descending on the moun- 
tains of Palestine, at once as witness against his people, 
and as the executer of judgment on their sins. Samaria 
is sentenced to destruction for idolatry ; and the blow 
extends also to Judah, which participates in the same 
guilt (ch. 1). Whilst Samaria is summarily dismissed, 
the sin of Judah is analysed at length in chaps. 2 and 3, 
in which the prophet deals no longer with idolatry, but 
with the corruption of society, and particularly of its 
leaders—the grasping aristocracy whose whole energies 
are concentrated on devouring the poor and depriving 
them of their little holdings, the unjust judges and 


1 ‘Laish,’ like ‘Luz,’ is, upon this theory, a corruption of 
ason, Haliisah. See Isaac, § 1; SHECHEM; ZIKLAG. 

2 Read PARA for pina: Kimhi long ago declared that ‘the 
land’ must mean ‘the ark.’ 
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priests, the hireling and gluttonous prophets who make 
war against every one 'that does not put into their 
mouth’ (35), but are ever ready with assurances of 
Yahwe's favour to their patrons, the wealthy and noble 
sinners that fatten on the flesh of the poor. The pro- 
phet speaks with the strongest personal sympathy of the 
sufferings of the peasantry at the hands of their lords, 
and contemplates with stern satisfaction the approach of 
the destroyer who shall carry into exile ‘ the luxurious 
sons’ of this race of petty tyrants (116), and leave them 
none to stretch the measuring line òn a field in the con- 
gregation of Yahwe (25). ‘The centre of corruption is 
the capital, grown great on the blood and wrongs of 
the provincials, the seat of the cruel princes, the corrupt 
judges and diviners.! For their sake, the prophet con- 
cludes, Zion shal! be ploughed as a field, Jerusalem 
shall lie in ruins, and the temple hill return to jungle 
312). 

The internal disorders of the realm depicted by Micah 
are also prominent in Isaiah's prophecies; they were 
closely connected, not only with the foreign complica- 
tions due to the approach of the Assyrians, but also 
with the break-up of the old agrarian system within 
Israel, and with the rapid and uncompensated aggran- 
disement of the nobles during those prosperous years 
when the conquest of Edom by Amaziah and the occupa- 
tion of the port of Elath by his son (2 Kings 14722) 
placed the lucrative trade between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea in the hands of the rulers of Judah. 
On the other hand the democratic tone which distin- 
guishes Micah from Isaiah is explained by the fact that 
Micah’s home was not in the capital but in an insignifi- 
cant country town.? He can contemplate without a 
shudder the ruin of the capital of the aristocracy because 
he is himself one of the oppressed people. Nor does 
this ruin seem to him to involve the captivity or ruin of 
the nation as a whole; the congregation of Yahwe 
remains in Judzea when the oppressors are cast out 
(25); Yahwe’s words are still good to those that walk 
uprightly ; the ‘ glory of Israel’ is driven to take refuge 
in Adullam (115),? as in the days when David's band of 
broken men was the true hope of the nation ; but there 
is no hint that itis banished from the land. Thus upon 
the prophecy of judgment we naturally expect to follow 
a prophecy of the reintegration of Yahwe’s kingship in 
a better Israel, and this we find in 212/ and in chaps. 
4. 
6. Both 212 f. and 4f., however, present difficulties, 
and Kuenen (Ovd.(!), 2350) remarks on the great differ- 
ences of critical opinion. 2:12 f. seems to break the 
pointed contrast between 211 and 31 and is therefore re- 
garded by some as a gloss, by others (e.g., Ewald and 
Roorda), less plausibly, as an example of the false pro- 
phecies in which the wicked rulers trusted. 4 f. is of 
course much more difficult. It is becoming more and 
more felt* that 411-13 stands in direct contradiction to 
49/., and indeed to 312. 


The last two passages agree in speaking of the capture of 
Jerusalem ; the first declares Zion inviolable, and its capture an 
impossible profanation. Such a thought can hardly be Micah’s, 
even if we resort to the violent harmonistic procedure of imagin- 
ing that two quite distinct sieges, separated by a renewal of the 
theocracy, are spoken of in consecutive verses. An interpolation, 
however, in the spirit of such passages as Ezek. 387%, Joel 3 [4], 
Zech. 14, is very conceivable in post-exilic times, and in connec- 
tion with the growing impulse to seek a literal harmony of all 
prophecy on lines very different from the pre-exilic view in Jer. 
26, that predictions of evil may be averted by repentance. 


Another difficulty lies in the words ‘and thou shalt 
cometo Babylon’ in 410. Micah unquestionably looked 
for the destruction of Jerusalem as well as of Samaria 
in the near future and by the Assyrians (lọ); but, 


1 (On 28, the text of which is clearly corrupt, see WRS, Pro- 
phets, 427, and cp Wellh. ad doc.) 

2 [Cp Prophets, 290.) 

3 [The supposed reference, however, seems rather far-fetched. 


See MORASTHITE,] 
4 [This was written in 1883. Cp Nowack, St. Kr., 1884, 


p- 285 7] 
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according to Jer. 2617 f., this was -the. judgment which 
Hezekiah’s repentance averted. It is easy to see that 
the words in Mic. 4 ro area later gloss.! The prophetic 
thought is that the ‘daughter (population) of Zion' 
shall not be saved by her present rulers or defensive 
strength ; she must come down from her bulwarks and 
dwell in the open field; there, not within her proud 
ramparts, Yahwe will grant deliverance from her 
enemies.* This thought is in precise harmony with 
chs. 1-8, and equally characteristic is what follows in 
ch. 5. Micah’s opposition to present tyranny expresses 
itself in recurrence to the old popular ideal of the first 
simple Davidic kingdom (48), to which he has already 
alluded in lis. These old days shall return once more. 
Again, guerilla bands? (mamina) gather to meet the foe 
as they did in the time of Philistine oppression. A new 
David, like him whose exploits in the district of Micah's 
home were still in the mouths of the common people, 
goes forth from Bethlehem to feed the flock in the 
strength of Yahwe. The kindred Hebrew nations are 
once more united to their brethren of Israel. The 
remnant of Jacob springs up in fresh vigour, inspiring 
terror among the surrounding peoples, and there is no 
lack of chosen captains (‘seven shepherds and eight 
princes,’ 55) to lead them to victory against the Assyrian 
foe. The supports of that oppressive kingship which 
began with Solomon, the strongholds, the chariots and 
horses so foreign to the life of ancient Israel, are no 
more known; they disappear together with the divina- 
tions, the idols, the massébds and ashérds. The high 
places, however, are left untouched.? 

c. Chap. 41-4. Some difficult problems are suggested 
by Mic. 41-4, which (excepting v. 4) occurs in a slightly 
modified form in Is. 22-4 (cp ISAIAH ii., § 5). The 
words have little connection with the context in Isaiah ; 
but whether we can safely ascribe them to Micah is 
uncertain. 


The ideas do not reappear in chap. 5, and the whole prophecy 
would perhaps be more consecutive and homogeneous if 46 
(where the dispersed and the suffering are, according to chap. 2, 
the victims of domestic not of foreign oppression) followed 
directly on 312. At the same time we can hardly say that the 
passage helongs toa later stage of prophetic thought than the 
eighth century B.c.5 

d. Chap. 61-76. That chaps. 1-5 forma single well- 
connected Book of Micah, can be held (WRS, Proph. 
427). No sooner, however, do we get into chap. 6, than 
new phenomena present themselves. Yahwe appears to 
plead with his people for their sins; but the sinners are 
no longer a careless and oppressive aristocracy buoyed 
up by deceptive assurances of Yahwe's help, by pro- 
phecies of wine and strong drink ; they are bowed down 
by a religion of terror, wearied with attempts to pro- 
pitiate an angry God by countless offerings, and even 
by the sacrifice of the first-born. Meantime the sub- 
stance of true religion is forgotten; fraud and deceit 
reign in all classes, the ‘works of the house of Ahab’ ® 
are ‘observed’ (worship of foreign gods). Yahwe's 
judgments are multiplied against the land, and the issue 
can be nothing else than its total desolation. All these 
marks fit exactly the evil times of Manasseh as de- 
scribed in 2 K. 21. Chap. 7 1-6, in which the public and 


1 [So Kuenen, 72.7 6291 [1872]; Ond.(") 2874, note 9; cp 
Che. J/itcah, 1882, pp. 38.43 Driver, Zntr. (6) 329 7; Nowack, ad 
loc.; G. A. Smith (Twelve Prophets, 1368) thinks that the 
words may be, but are not necessarily, a gloss. A keener textual 
criticism seems to be required in order to arrive at a fully satis- 
factory solution. See § 4.] 

2 [See, however, § 4.] Looe, 

3 [Probably the writer would have modified this view of an 
obscureand very doubtful phrase. See Wellhausen and Nowack ; 
also Crit. Bib., where Y3 N3 is proposed, 737] being due to 
dittography.] 

4 [Hence it is generally inferred that 59-13 are pre-deutero- 
nomic; see Nowack, p. 213.) . 

5 [See, however, ISAIAH ii., § 5, n. 1, and cp Marti, Jes. 27 J. ; 
Nowack, A“. Proph. 206.) f 

6 (Mic. 616 also speaks of the ‘Statutes of Omri.’ How 
obscure both phrases are, will be seen from Nowack’s note. On 
the text, see § 4.] 
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private corruption of a hopeless age is bitterly bewailed, 
obviously belongs to the same context. Micah may 
very well have lived into Manasseh’s reign ; but, without 
appealing to the title, we can see clearly that the style 
differs from that of the earlier part of the book. It is 
therefore prudent to regard the prophecy as anonymous. 
So far at least we may go with Ewald. 

e. Chap. 77-20. With 76, as Wellhausen justly re- 
marks, the record breaks off abruptly; vv. 7-20 represent 
Zion as already fallen before the heathen, and her inhabi- 
tants as pining in the darkness of captivity. “The hope of 
Zion is in future restoration after she has patiently borne 
the chastisement of her sins. Then Yahwe shall arise 
mindful of his oath to the fathers, Israel shall be for- 
given and restored, and the heathen humbled. ‘The 
faith and hope which breathe in this passage have the 
closest affinities with the book of Lamentations and 
Is. 40-66. W. R. S.—T. K. C. 

In revising the above conclusions the writer would 
probably have made larger concessions to the criticism 

Lat of Wellhausen, whose edition of the Minor 

a Prophets supplements (so far as Micah is 
EC, concerned) his remarks in Bleek’s £zn/.4) 
(1878), pp. 425 J- Stade, too, would perhaps have re- 
ceived fuller justice. For though we painfully miss the 
detailed introduction to Micah, with which some critical 
scholar, not tied to the Massoretic text, must one day 
present us, it would seem that Stade's pioneering work 
is the most important and influential which bas yet been 
done on this part of the prophetic literature. 

There are still no doubt representatives of a mediat- 
ing and even a conservative criticism. 

Konig, for instance, thinks it enough (#7n/, 328) in 
reply to Stade’s remark that Mic. 4f. refers, not to some 
definite nation or nations, but vaguely to ‘ many peoples’ 
to appeal to Is. 89 297 Jer. 317. On these passages, 
however, a keener criticism has much to say which 
König overlooks. In 410 he recognises no doubt an 
insertion, but somewhat strangely assigns it to the last 
years before the exile. On chs.6/. he agrees with 
Ewald. 

Driver (/ztr. (®, 328) is even more cautious. He 
thinks that the existing book of Micah is ‘a collection 
of excerpts, in some cases fragmentary excerpts, from 
the entire series of the prophet's discourses,’ and though 
he admits that there is much probability in Kwald’s date 
for 61-76, he thinks, in aceordanee with Wellhausen,? 
that this does not quite exclude the authorship of Micah. 

Ryssel is entirely, and Wildeboer and l¿lhorst are pre- 
dominantly, conservative. The theory of Elhorst is 
ingeniously novel. He accounts for the present arrange- 
ment or rather disarrangement of Micah by an elaborate 
theory respecting the transcribers, who may have had 
before them the prophecies written in columns, and may 
partly have misunderstood, partly have economised 
space, and have thrown the whole book into confusion. 
That 49-14 [51] and 58 [9] are post-exilic, even Elhorst 
frankly admits. Kuenen, the greatest of Dutch critics, 
agrees with Ewald as to 61-76; 77-20 he holds to be 
probably exilic, and 212f/ to be an exilic interpolation. 
So too the passages 46-8 11-13 and 59-14 in their present 
form are held to be exilie and post-exilie; but 41-4 
Kuenen regards as pre-exilic, though not the work either 
of Mieah or of Isaiah. 

We now pass to the eonsideration of the doubtful 
passages in Micah from the point of view indicated in the 
article IsAtAit (ii.). To draw out in full 


3 Pre sent the argument from phraseology and ideas 
position of would be a remunerative but too length 
criticism. : pae guy 


task; it may, however, be hoped that the 
intrinsic probability of the results here given will com- 
mend them to readers. Kosters has treated of the 
phraseology of 61-8 9-16 7 1-6 7-20 in TA.T 27 269 f. 272 f. 
Such arguments, however, will in future have to take 


1 Wellhausen, however, feels a difficulty in assigning to Micah 
the expressions Fn°45 Day man (v. 4) and pin’ miprs (v. 5). 
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more account of probable corrupticns of the Hebrew 
text, some of which will be here indicated. 

(a) Our first pause is at l1o-15, which, from its artificial 
paronomasias (see JQR 10 573-588), seems hardly more worthy of 
Micah than Is. 10 28-32 is worthy of Isaiah. It is plausihle to 
refer the passage, not indeed to the time of Sennacherib,! but to 
an editor or supplementer, of literary rather than prophetic gifts, 
in the post-exilic period, when the outrages of the Edomites were 
still fresh in remembrance.2 

(4)2510. These passages do not fit into the context, and 
probably come from some other writing (Ruben). So, too, 
Nowack, as to v. 5. 

(c) 2127: This passage presupposes the Exile and the Dis- 
persion, and presents phraseological resemblances to exilic and 
post-exilic works.3 Presumably this passage has heen suhstituted 
for one which was either too strongly expressed to please the 
late editor, or had become illegible. 

(d) 32636. Superfluous and unimportant. See Nowack. 

(e) It is hardly possible that the original collection of Micah’s 
prophecies closed with the short prophecy of the desolation of 
Jernsalem in 312, and the question arises whether fragments of 
the trne conclusion of Micah may not be imbedded in chaps. 4% 
which in their present form are clearly not the work of Micah, 
or indeed of any single writer. Opinions on this point are 
divided. Nowack thinks that 49 10a14[51) and 59-13 may be- 
long to Micah, though more pera in writings of the age of 
that prophet would certainly be desirable. 41-4 and 5; 46-8 (ep 
212 /.), 52-6 [1-5] (not homogeneous); 57-9 [6-8] and 14 [15] are 
all gare insertions ; possibly 5 2 4 were originally connected 
with 46-8. To the present writer, however, these results of 
Nowack appear to lack a sufficiently firm text-critical basis. 

In the study of Micah, as elsewhere, the next step 
forward will have to be taken by critics who are not 
afraid to attempt the correction of the traditional text. 
Volz has already suggested that 59-14 [10-15] in its 
original form may have described how Yahwe's anger 
against the disobedient people of Judah showed itself in 
the destruction of the civil and religious institutions (cp 
Hos. 34) which had assumed a form displeasing to him, 
and that it is the natural sequel of 49-10¢14[51]. This 
suggestion appears to be right ; only the connected pas- 
sage should be said to begin at 48, and does not include 
v. 14 (revised text), and we cannot safely say that any 
part of it is the genuine work of Micah. It is quite true 
that Micah may conceivably have spoken of a siege of 
Jerusalem; but the description in 48-roa 59-14 [10-15] 
may be post-exilic, even as the text now stands, and 
must be so, if it is, as we think, corrupt in certain im- 
portant points (on v. 8 see OPHEL). On an improved 
textual basis we can affirm with much probability that 
some post-exilie writer, looking back on the Babylonian 
invasion, described in the style of prediction, how the 
N. Arabian peoples (whose outrages impressed most 
of the Jews much more than those of the Chaldzans *) 
came against Jerusalem, and carried away some of its 
inhabitants as captives, and how the civil and religious 
system of Judah, which was permeated with falsehood, 
was destroyed. From what context this passage was 
taken, we know not. The editor who placed it in the book 
of Micah appears to have sought to correct the severity 
of its tone. This he did by so transforming 59-14 
[ro-15] as to make it a prophecy of religious regeneration 
and also of judgment on heathen nations, and further, 
by inserting 4106-14, and 54 f. [3 /], which tell how the 
Jews, while on Jerahmeelite soil, will be delivered, and 
how the Ishmaelite plunderers will suffer a crushing 
blow at Zarephath.> Henceforth, whenever a raid is 
attempted by Ishmaelites, there will be no lack of 
leaders to retaliate on the invaders, 


1Cp Smend, Rel.-gesch.(*), 237, n. 2, end; G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, 1 362. 

2 Read probably in 1154, ‘unto Jerahmeel (not, unto Adul- 
lam) shall the glory of Israel come.’ Cp 410, where read, for 
‘thou shalt go unto Babylon,’ ‘thou shalt go unto Jerahmeel.' 

3 On the exegesis, cp Driver (Expositor, 1887 6, 263-269), who 
takes the king to be the Messiah. The parallelism, however, 
favours another view (the king = Yahwè ; ep Is. 5212 Jer. 31 8 J). 
So Nowack. 

4 Note in this connection that Jer. 50, commonly regarded 
as a prophecy against Babylon, may possibly refer in part to 
Jerahmeel (see LEB-KAMAI, MERATHAIM, SHESHACH). 

5 ‘At Zarephath’ (npqy3) has become in the traditional text 


vaz; similar corruptions of pany probably occur in the Psalter. 
See Crit. Bid. 
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Another writer, devoted to the Messianic hope, inserted 
(51 3(24)]) a prediction of the Messiah, who was to come from 
Beth-ephrath, če., Bethlehem (see EPHRATH, 2); 52 [3] ts 
evidently a later gloss, affirming that the depression of Israel 
will last only till the birth of the Messiah. Still another writer, 
to whom the kingship of Yahwé was hope and comfort enough, 
seems to have produced 212 and 46/, with the object of 
mitigating chaps. 14 and 3 respectively, and also 56-8 [7-9) in 
explanation of the somewhat obscure prophecy in 54/ [5 /J.} 
That 41-4 and 5 is of post-exilic origin, may here be assumed ; 
v. 5, however, is later than vv. 1-4 (see Nowack). 

(f) 61-8 9-16, and 71-6 are generally grouped to- 
gether, and are by some assigned (together with 7 7-20) 
to the time of Manasseh; the complaints in 69 J: and 
7x f. of far-reaching moral corruption, and of the dis- 
appearance of ‘godly men’ (72), the reference to the 
‘statutes of Omri’ and ‘all the works of the house of 
Ahab’ (616), and to the practice of the sacrifice of the 
firstborn (67) have been held to point to this date; but 
the passages ought not to be grouped together. 

1. 61-8 1s in the optimistic, rhetorical tone of Deuteronomy 
(cp Dt. 426 529 1012_/f), and may fitly he grouped with 
Ps. 818-16 [9-17], and perhaps 507-15, and Is. 4322-28. It is a 
literary rather than, in the full sense of the word, a prophetic 
work, and certainly not pre-exilic. The special reference to the 
Zarephathites and the Jerahmeelites (=the Philistines and the 
Amalekites) which most probably occurs in 642 favours this 
view. The passage must surely be incomplete, and we may well 
suppose that it originally closed with a prophecy of the renewed 
expulsion of the Jerahmeelites from Canaan such as we can trace 
- with virtual certainty underneath the text of Ps. 81 17 [16],— 

From those of Jerahmeel would I rescue him, 

From Missur and Zarephath would I deliver him, 
The reference to the most awful form of sacrifice in 67 seems to 
be as purely rhetorical as that to ‘rivers of oil.’ The writer may 
have gone on to say that Yahwé took no pleasure in any sacrifice 
but that of obedience, and that if that had only been rendered, 
Yahwé would have delivered his people from the Arabians. 

2. 69-16 is not stronger in its complaints of the prevalence of 
fraud than many of the psalms. The obscure phrases in v. 16, 
supposed to require a pre-exilic date, because they contain the 
names of Omri and Ahab, are better regarded as corrupt; ‘spy 
should be DDT, and axnx should be bono. The psalmists 


speak of a faction of wicked lawless Jews, who acted in concert 
with the Edomite oppressors. 

3. 71-6 reminds us of Pss. 12 14 58 Is. 5611-57 1 591-15a. Cp 
Intr. Is. 317 7 Verse 56 may perhaps suggest the existence of 
mixed marriages (cp Ezra 9A). 

(g£) 7 7-20—We have seen already (§ 2, end) that 7 7-20 
has distinctly post-exilic affinities. The ‘enemy’ spoken 
of in vv. 8 xo is not Babylon, for there is no evidence that 
the Jews are now in Babylon. Nor is it the heathen 
world in general (Giesebrecht, Beitr. 149; Wellh. 
Kl. Pr., 149); this view depends on the accuracy of 
MT. The ‘enemy’ is a personification of the people 
which, in the psalms, gives such trouble to pious Israel 
by the mocking question, ‘Where is thy God’ (Ps. 
42310 7910)—7.e., the people of N. Arabia: the Jerah- 
meelites or Edomites (see PSALMS, § 28). 

In v. 12 we should probably read, ‘ln that day those that are 
left of thee (FWY) shall come from Ishmael and the cities of 
Missur to the river (Euphrates)’—z.e., the Jews who are in N. 
Arabia and by the Euphrates shall hasten to the common centre, 
Jerusalem. And in v. 14 Yahwe’s flock (Israel) is probably said, 
in the true text, to dwell not ‘in the forest in the midst of Carmel,’3 
but ‘in Arabia, in the midst of Jerahmeel.’ The passage reminds 
us of Lam. 5 where in v. 5, according to the most probable read- 
ings, the Misrites and the Ishmaelites (z.e., the N. Arabians) are 
represented as the oppressors of the Jews (see LAMENTATIONS, 
§ 7; and cp Psatms). It now becomes impossible to think of 


the years following the captivity of Tiglath-pileser for the com- 
position of the passage (GASm. 373); Bashan and Gilead are 

1 Note myg in all these passages, and cp Giesebrecht, 
Beiträge, 42. 

2 ‘I sent before you Moses, Aaron, and Miriam’ (6 4) is very 

strange, and still more unexpected is ‘from Shittim unto Gilgal’ 
(65). Probably psm jaan nwon and $353n ay own pp are 
both corruptions of poxaniy p’nS wy or ppsnyn ones, and 
now? comes by transposition from gsm». 64 should therefore 
run thus,—‘ For I brought thee up out of the land of Misrim, 
and redeemed thee out of the house (territory) of the Arabians, 
and I defeated before thee the Zarephathites and the Jerahmee)- 
ites’ (=the Philistines and the Amalekites), For very improb- 
able explanations of the text, see Nowack’s note. 
_ 3 G. A. Smith (437) omits ps5 qna ay in his translation, but 
in the note suggests ‘dwelling alone like a bit of jungle in the 
midst of cultivated land.’ Yet if Bashan and Gilead are proper 
names must not 9y and $945 be so too? 
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referred to on account of their fertility (cp Ezek. 3414), and as 
representing parts of Palestine into which the Jewish race and 
its religion had not yet, in early post-exilic times, penetrated.1 

Our result is that in no part of chaps. 4-7 can we venture to 
detect the hand of Micah. What the real Micah was, must be 
learned from chaps. 1-3, which are mostly genuine. The in- 
serted and appended passages are, however, of the utmost value 
for the later period of Jewish religion, though the text needs 
careful examination. 

1. L[ntroductory.—C. P. Caspari, Veb, Micha den Morasthiten 
u. seine proph. Schrift, Bd. i., 1851; Bd. il, 1852. V. Ryssel, 

, Untersuch. ub, die Textgestalt u. die Echt- 

5. Literature. Zeit des B. Aicha (1887). Both works are 

very elaborate. Kue. Ond.(1), 2 (1863) 345- 
351; Ond.(2) 2 (1889) 369-380; Dr. Zntrod.(8) 325-3343 Kö. Hind. 
327°331 ; Wildeboer, Letterkunde (1893), 174 7%, § 10, ‘Micha en 
Jezaia’; Co. Zini. (3), 188 7%; Sta. ZATW 1 (1881) 161 f. 8 
(1883) 1 Z. ; 4 (1884) 291 77; Now. 16.4277 4%; Kosters, ‘De 
samenstelling van het boek Micha,’ 72.7 27 (1893) 249-274 
(primarily a review of Elhorst); Elhorst, De proph. van Micha 
(1891); Pont, ‘ Micha-studien,’ Theol. Studiën, 1888, pp. 2357 3 
1889, pp. 436.7 ; 1892, pp. 329 7. f 

2. Text.—Ryssel, see above ; Kue. in Études dédiées à M. le 
Dr. C. Leemans (1885), 116-118: J. Taylor, The Aass. Text 
and the anctent Versions of Micah (1891); Ruben, Critical Re- 
marks (1896), 12* 20-22 (on 113 23-11 73,7); WRS, Proph. 427 
J., Roorda and Wellhausen, see below (4). See also the pre- 
ceding article, and Crzt. Bid. 

3. Monographs and notes.—Caspari, see above (1); Oort, 
7h. T 5 (1871) 501 J. (on Mic. 51); 6 (1872) 271 F. (on Mic. 41-5): 
Kue. 74.7 645 7. (on 51); de Goeje and Kue. 74.7 6279 f. 
(on 41-5); Giesebrecht, Beitr. 216-220; Smend, Rel.-gesch.(2), 
237,n.2; WRS, Proph. (1882) 287 7; cp Introd. to 2nd ed.; Dr. 
Expos. 18875, 261-269 (on Mic. 27 12 f%); Volz, Die vorexil. 
Jahweprophetie (1897), 63-67. 

4. Commentaries.—Pocock (1677); Pusey (1860); Roorda 
(1869); Reinke (1874); Che. (1882; Cambr. Bible); Wellh. 
(Al. Proph.(), 1892, very good ; (2) [1898], lacks a more thorough 
revision of the text); GASm. Twelve Prophets, 1 (1896) 355 7-3 
Now. Ad. Proph. in HK (1898) 185 2. (thorough, but in textual 
criticism lacks independence). 

We Ras, K.-C, 9-24 Tak... S814 37; 


MICAIAH (7'2%D), 2K. 2212 etc. See MICHAIAH. 
For 2 Ch. 182 see MAACAH ii., 3. 


MICHA, RV MICA (NDJ, abbrev. from ìm}, see 


MICHAIAH; mleliya [BNAL]). 

r. Son of Mephibosheth (2 S. 9 12). See MICAH, 3. 

2. A Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 
1011 [12] (om. B&*). 

3. A Levite in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 [4], 
§ 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 915 Neh. 1117 (uaya [BN] = r Ch. 9 r5, cp Neh. 
11 22 (apecya [x*]). See MicHaiau (6). 

4- RV Mican, father of Ozias, Judith 6 r5 (yea [A]). 


MICHAEL (OND); mfe]iyaHA [BAFL]). 

The name occurs frequently, but only in post-exilic 
writings. If it was always pronounced Mi-cha-él, it was 
doubtless taken to mean ‘ Who is like El’ (cp Dt. 33.26, 
and see §§ 24, 38); to the author of Daniel's visions it 
mtist have meant this. We must not, however, suppose 
that either this writer, or P, or the Chronicler, or any 
other post-exilic writer, coined the word as an expression 
of monotheistic faith. All that late writers did was 
gently to manipulate am ancient ethnic name so as to 
suggest the uniqueness of their God (see MICHAIAH). 

On the history of the name ‘ Michael’ see Crit. Bid., where it 
is explained as a popular corruption of Jerahmeel. 

r. An Asherite, father of SETHUR [g.v.) (Nu.1313). Other 
Asherite names corrupted from Jerahmeel occur in 1 Ch. 7 30-39, 
including Ahi, Imrah, Arah, Hanniel, and especially MALCHIEL. 

2, 3 Two Gadites (1 Ch. 513, paxanà [L], 14). On v. 14 see 
Crit. Bib. 

4. A name in the genealogy of Asaph (1 Ch. 6 40 [25]). Note 
in same verse ‘ Malchiah,’ which is also no doubt based on a 
corruption of Jerahmeel. 

5. b. Izrahiah, of Issachar (1 Ch. 73). In the same genealogy 
note the names Rephaiah and Jeriel, also distortions of Jerahmeel. 

6. b. Beriah in a genealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch. 8 12 7), which 
contains other distortions of Jerahmeel, such as Jeremoth and 
Jeroham. Cp BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. B. : 

7. A Manassite, one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 1220). Note 
in same verse the Manassite name ‘ Elihu,’ another distortion of 
Jerahmeel (see Jon [Book], § 9). Cp Davin, § rra, m. 

8. An Issacharite, father of Omri [4] (1 Ch. 27 18 pecoand [B)). 

The forms pecoanaA, pioand, if correct, presuppose the read- 
ing ‘ Mishael.’ Michael, however, is probably correct ; a variant 
(in the same verse) is Jehiel. Both Michael and Jehiel come 
from Jerahmeel; MiSHAEL (¢.v.) has a different origin. 


1 Cp Wellh. //GQ) 163. The view there taken of passages 
in Pss. 68 and 87 is, however, open to question on text-critical 
grounds. 
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9. A son of king Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 212, ulelioand [BA]). 
Observe that Jehoshaphat’s wife probably came from the Negeb 
(see SHILHI). 

10. Father of Zebadiah, of the sons of SHEPHATIAH (¢.v.) in 
Ezra’s caravan, Ezra 88 (waxand [A])=1 Esd. 8 34 (u[e]txandos 
[B, om. AJ). See Ezra i., § 2, 215 (1.) d. 

11, Michael, one of the ‘chief princes’ (myexan on, 
Dan. 1013), or ‘the great prince’ (76. 121, Suna; G 
6 dyyeXos ò uéyas, ‘the great angel’), the name given 
to the guardian angel of Isracl (cp Dan. 1021, ‘your 
prince,’ and 121, ' Michael . . . stands for [supports] 
those belonging to ‘hy people’ cp Enoch 205). In this 
character he is referred to as opposed to the prince- 
angels of Persia and Greece (Dan. 1013 20). Possibly 
he is referred to in Mal. 31, ‘Behold, 1 send mine 
angel, and he shail prepare the way before me,’ and 
Biro? (Ep of Jer.) “for mine angel is with “you 
(ż.e., with Israel). 

Probably enough the later meaning of Michael was 
the most influential reason for the name given to this 
archangel. However, another reason may also have 
had weight—viz., that (if the present writer’s theory of 
Is. 291 Mic. 48 [see LO-RUHAMAIL, OPHEL, and cp 
Crit, Bib.| be accepted) an early name of Jerusalem, 
known to Isaiah, was ‘Jerahmecl.’ When, through 
Babylonian and Persian influence,! names were given 
to the angels, it was natural that the four greatest 
should receive names representing the name Jerahmeel, 
which had once been borne by Jerusalem and which was 
still dear to an important section of the Jerusalem com- 
munity (see PEREZ, ad fin.). It is a remarkable proof 
of the unwillingness of the psalmists to encourage inno- 
vations that, just as there is no Satan in the Psalter, so 
there is no trace of any angelic name, though the idea 
(also late) of patron angels of nations is not wanting (see 
ANGELS, § 4, with note). 

It will be noticed that the name of the opponent of 
Michacl is not given in Daniel's vision (Dan. 1013 121). 
In Rev. 12, however (a chapter of non-Christian origin, 
see APOCALYPSE, § 41), Michael and his angels are 
introduced fighting on behalf of the heavenly ones 
against ‘the great dragon, the old serpent, who is called 
ôd Boios and 6 caravas’ (v.9). In the Babylonian myth 
the heavenly representative was the light god Marduk, 
and in the Book of Job and elsewhere Israel's God Yahweé 
takes Marduk’s place (see BEHEMOTH, DRAGON). The 
transcendency of the divine nature, however, seemed to 
the writer of lanicl’s visions to require that Yahwé 
should be represented by his archangel. 

In Jewish theosophy Michael, who is sometimes desig- 
nated painex, émiTporos, plays an important part. He 
is the chief and greatest of the four great angels ;? he 
stands at the right hand of the Almighty (idr. Rab., 
Nu. 231), and is frequently opposed to Sammael, the 
enemy of God. Tradition connected him with many 
incidents in the history of Moses and especially with his 
burial (cp Targ., Jon. on Dt. 346, Mid. Rad. 11); and 
the altercation between this archangel and the devil, 
who claimed Moses’ body, on the ground that he had 
murdered the Egyptian (Ex. 212), related in the 4s- 
sumptio Iosis, chap.14 (cp APOCALYPTIC, § 59), is 
alluded to in Judeg.* According to Kohnt (/éd. Angel. 
24) Michael is parallel to Vohumand, ‘ Ahura's first 
masterpiece,’ one of the Zoroastrian Amesha-spentas or 


archangels. 
See, further, Lüken, Erzengel Michael (1898). TRK C. 


MICHAH (Dow); I1 Ch. 2424 J7. AV, RV MICAH 
(7.2%, 5). 

MICHAIAH, RV Micara (MDA nos. 2, 6 f., 
WTD nos. 4 f., and abnormally 41°D"D nos. 1, 3, cp 
MICAH, 2; mfle]iyaiac [BNAQ]), The name has a 

1 In Jer. Rosh hasfanah, 56a, Ber. rabba, 48, it is said that 
the names of the months and of the angels came from Babylon. 

2 Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Suriel (cp ZURIEL) or Raphael. 


3 The words with which Michael repels the devil émetiemynoas 
got xvptos, are taken obviously from Zech. 32; cp &. 
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strange history. Like REPHAIAH [g.v.] it is properly 
one of the many popular corruptions of the tribal or 
ethnic name Jerahmeel (see MICAH, MICHA). Later 
writers, however, attached y to it as the final letter in 
order to suggest the idea of the peerlessness of Yahweé 
(see MICHAEL); it is very probable, too, that some of 
those who used the name Michaiah (without a final ~u) 
were reminded by it of the uniqueness of their God. 
Thus viewed, it resembles (as Schrader long ago pointed 
out)! the Assyrian name Mannu-ki-ilu-rabu (' Who is 
like the great God?'), to which Mannu-ki-Ramman 
(Adad), ‘ Who is like Adad,’ may be added. The form 
ya, Wherever it is used with reference to pre-exilic 
times, is probably incorrect—z.e., the final y is due to 
an editor. It is worth noticing that the name of the 
‘man of Mt. Ephraim’ in Judg. 17 is caled mo'n (Mi- 


T . 
caichu) only in vv. 1 4; elsewhere he is called Micah; also 
that a35, Micaiahu, only occurs twice—in the late 


T 


Book of Chronicles (2 Ch. 132 177)—and that in one 
of these passages (2 Ch. 182) it corresponds to the a2; 


(Maachah) of 1 K.1522Ch. 1120 Now nyn is prob- 


ably the original of Micah and of Micaiah; and 
Micaiahu or Micaiehn (?) is a pious Jew’s expansion of 
Micaiah. ‘ MAACAH’ itself is probably a corruption of 
‘Jcrahme’el.’ For a good statement of the ordinary 
view it is enough to refer to Gray, HAPAN 157. 

1. b. Imlah, a prophet who was consulted by 
Jehoshaphat with regard to the projected battle against 
the Syrians at Ramoth-Gilead, and for his unfavour- 
able answer was imprisoned (1 K. 228-28 2 Ch. 187-27, 
26. v.8 392, Kt.) The interpolation of words from 


the opening of the Book of Micah in 1 K, 22284 (BL 
om. }, 2 Ch. 1827, indicates that he was sometimes con- 
founded with Micah the Morasthite (see MICAH, 1). 
The name was of course common. ‘To prevent any 
doubts as to the origin of Jehoshaphat's contemporary, 
he is called ben Imlah ; now Imlah may be very plausibly 
regarded as a corruption of Jerahmeel (aSo from Sxenn:). 

2. Father of ACHBOR (g.v.), 2K.2212; in 2Ch. 3420 73%D 
—i.¢e., Mican (BBA, however, ule}kxata) His son’s name 
Achbor, like his own, and like that of Ahikam, is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel. Cp PEREZ, ad fin. 

3. b. Gemariah, who was present when Baruch read the roll 
of Jeremiah (Jer. 36 11-13). He too was probably a Jerahmeelite. 
‘ Gemariah ' has, like Gemalli and Gamaliel, probably grown out 
of Jerahmeel. 

4. One of Jehoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the law 
(2 Ch. 177). The leader of the band is Ben-hail (from Ben- 
Jerahme’el), This Micaiah, too, was evidently a Jerahmeelite. 

5. 2Ch. 132. See Maacan, 3 

6. b. Zaccur, a name in an Asaphite genealogy (Neh. 12 35). 
See MICHA, 3. 

7. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 


Ezra, iil., § 13g), Neh. 1241 (BN*A om.). Among his com- 

panions are Malchijah and Elam, both corruptions of Jerahmeel. 
The remark made at the end of the article REPHAIAH (g.v) 

seems to be fully justified. T. K.C. 


MICHAL (52°, § 744a, ‘power’? or, like Abihail 
[see below] a corruption of Jerahme'el; © meAyod; 
poxod 1 S.1917 [A once], werxopA 1 Ch. 1529 [x]— 


Lees Napa, [cp Pesh. ]J=9NÐTT'), younger daughter of 
Saul, if the statement in 1 S. 1449 is correct (see MERAB), 
and wife of David. How she loved the youthful David 
and became his wife without purchase-money (mdéhar), 
as Saul's recognition of his prowess (1r S. 1820 77; see 
below) ; how by craft she saved his life (15.1911 Æ}; 
how for a time David and Michal were parted 
(1 S.2544);? how at a later time David demanded her 
from Abner or Ishbosheth, and Palti, her husband, 
had to send her back (2 S. 313-16); how she mocked 
David for taking part in a sacred dance (2 S. 6 16 20-23), 


1 Die Ass.-Bab, Netlinschriften, 147 (1872). 

2 The statement in 1 S. 2544, even if unhistorical, is valuable 
archzologically. It may be illustrated by a severe law of 
ancient Egypt, referred to by Grenfell and Hunt (Oxryrhynchus 
Papyri, ti.), which permitted a father to take away his married 
daughter from a hushand who displeased him. This law was 
set aside as inhuman by Roman prefects. 
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was well known to the later tradition (see DAVID, 
SAUL). It is not difficult, however, to see that, from 
the romantic and idealistic tendency inherent in 
popular tradition, the marriage of David with Saul’s 
daughter has been placed too early. It was only at 
Hebron that Michal became David's wife, and the 
marriage had the purely political object of uniting the 
tribes of Israel and the clans of Judah.! It was also 
only at Hebron that Michal bore David a child—viz., 
Ithream (2 S.35), whose mother’s name in 2 S. is 
corruptly given as Eglah. This ITHREAM (g.v.) seems 
to be the Jerimoth of 2 Ch. 1118, where his mother’s 
name is given as Abihail (read ‘Abihail, daughter of 
Saul’). The existence of this son of Michal, however, 
was apparently unknown to the writer of 2S. 623,7 
where it is stated that ‘ Michal, bath Saul, had no child 
unto the day of her death.’ Later generations seem to 
have been surprised not to hear of children of David by 
Michal, who (if ‘ Eglah’ is, like ‘ Michal,’ a corruption 
of Abigail= Abihail) must have taken precedence of all 
David's other wives (‘ David's wife’ is her description 
in 28.35). An occasion for David's supposed dislike 
of Michal was therefore invented. In the unpleasing 
story in 2 S. 616 20-23 David takes up the same attitude 
of a defender of an ancient but (to some) offensive 
religious custom as is taken by Samuel in xr S.15. On 
Michal's true name see further SAUL, § 6; on her ‘five 
sons’ (258.218), see MERAB ; and on the name of her 
second husband, see MERAB, PHALTI. 

The lateness of the story in r S. 1825-27 is generally thought 
to be proved by its reference to the mony of the Philistines. 
This however, presupposes the correctness of MT. It has (one 
may hope) heen shown elsewhere that in no less than three 
passages pay has been miswritten for p'òxonm, and that in 1 S. 
1825, omitting a gloss and a dittogram, the speech of Saul 
should run, ‘The king desires not any purchase-money, but to 
be avenged on the Jerahmeelites.’ The story is nevertheless 
late. Winckler (G/2179 200) agrees, so far as the lateness of 
the story is concerned. He also agrees that Michal was not 
connected with David till after the death of Ishbaal, when, to 
avoid the danger of pretenders to the crown, he obtained posses- 


sion of Saul’s daughter Michal and his grandson Meribbaa] 
(MEPHIBOSHETH). TAKIC: 


MICHEAS (-lichee), 4 Esd. 139. See MICAH, 1. 


MICHMASH, Michmas in Ezra 227=Neh.73:1= 
1Esd.52r MacaLon (09319, DID3ID, may(e)mac 
[BN¢4AL]; in 1 Esd. 521 [ex]maka- 
Awn [BA], makmac [L]), the scene 
of one of the most striking episodes 
in OT history (r S.14, see SAUL, § 2), was a place in 
Benjamin, about g R. m. N. of Jerusalem (OS 280 47 
1405). Though it did not rank asa city (Josh. 182r f.), 
Michmash was recolonised after the exile (Neh. 1131; 
paxauas [BN*A]), and, favoured by the possession of 
excellent wheat land (Mishna, AMen. 81), was still a 
very large village (Mayas) in the time of Euscbius. 
The modern Muhmis is quite a small place.? [Conder 
found large stones, a vaulted cistern, and several rough 
rock tombs. ] 

The historical interest of Michmash is connected with 
the strategical importance of the position, commanding 
the N. side of the Pass of Michmash, which made it 
the headquarters of the Philistines and the centre of 
their forays in their attempt to quell the first rising under 
Saul, as it was also at a later date the headquarters 
of Jonathan the Hasmonzwan (1 Macc.973; paxuars 
[V#]). From Jerusalem to Mount Ephraim there are two 
main routes. The present caravan road keeps the high 
ground to the W. near the watershed, and avoids the 
Pass of Michmash altogether. Another route, however, 
the importance of which in antiquity may be judged of 
from Is. 1028 f. (uaxua [x*]), led southwards from Ai 
over an undulating plateau to Michmash. Thus far 
the road is easy ; but at Michmash it descends into a 

1 So first Marq. Fund. 24. David's first wife would naturally 


cae from a clan with which his own clan had connubium : see 
2 . 2, 


2 The list in 28.3 2-5 comes from some special source (Klo.). 
3 {According to Gautier, it has lately increased considerably.) 
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very steep and rough valley, which has to be crossed 
before reascending to Geba.! At the bottom of the 
valley is the Pass of Michmash, a noble gorge with 
precipitous craggy sides; (on the difficulty of ‘ Bozez' 
and ‘Seneh’ in 1 S.144 see § 2). On the N. the crag 
is crowned by a sort of plateau sloping backwards into 
a round-topped hill. This little plateau about a mile E. 
of the present village of Muhmas, seems to have been the 
post of the Philistines, lying close to the centre of the 
insurrection, yet possessing unusually good communica- 
tion with their establishments on Mount Ephraim by 
way of Ai and Bethel, and at the same time command- 
ing the routes leading down to the Jordan from Ai and 
from Michmash itself. 

A geographical and textual study of 158.14 4-16, in 
continuation of SAUL, § 2, will not be unfruitful. 

Geographically we are much indebted to 
2.0018. Cond eee h ra 
epee onder. He points out the accuracy of the 
passage in which Josephus describes the 
camp of the Philistines. It was, Josephus says, ‘ upon 
a precipice with three peaks ending in a small but sharp 
and long extremity, whilst there was a rock that sur- 
rounded them, like bulwarks to prevent the attack of 
an enemy’ (Ant. vi. 62). Such a site actually ‘exists 
on the E. of Michmash—a high hill bounded by the 
precipices of Wady Suweinit on the S., rising in three 
flat but narrow mounds, and communicating with the 
hill of Muhmas, which is much lower, by a long and 
narrow ridge, the southern slope of which is immenscly 
steep.” Towards Jeba’ (Geba), therefore, an almost 
impregnable front is presented ; but the communication 
in the rear is extremely easy ; the valley here is shallow, 
with sloping hills, and a ‘fine road, affording easy 
access to Muhmas and the northern villages." The 
camp of Saul, according to Conder, was probably in 
those ‘fields of Geba which must have lain E. of the 
village on the broad corn plateau overhanging Wady 
es-Suweinit." The ‘holes’ of the Hebrews (v. 11) are of 
course the line of caves on both sides of the Wady 
es-Suweinit. On one important point Conder corrects 
Robinson, who speaks (2 1441) of ‘two hills (in the 
valley) of a conical or rather spherical form,’ having 
steep rocky sides, and corresponding to the Bozez and 
Seneh of 1$.144. The existence of these hills is denied 
by Conder. The valley, he says, ‘is steep and narrow, 
each side formed of sharp ledges and precipitous cliffs." 
These craggy sides are called ‘teeth,’ and each ‘tooth’ 
receives a name, the one that of Bozez, the other that 
of Sench. As Gautier (180, n.) observes, however, ‘the 
word ‘‘tooth” is not to be taken quite literally. The 
reference is to walls (cp RV ‘crag’) of rocks.’ He 
adds, ‘it is impossible to say which of the two cliffs was 
called Bozez, and which Seneh ; moreover, the meaning 
of these two names is unknown. It is also important to 
notice, owing to the ambiguity of the phrase (b), that 
the southern wall— z.e., that turned northward—fronts 
Michmash, and that the northern wall, turned south- 
ward, fronts Geba.' The two former points are real 
difficulties. 

jg cannot be used in the supposed sense; it can indeed he 
used of the jagged points of rocks, but not for a wall of rock. 
j} probably should be 138 (cp Aram. NJ a rock); 707 should 
be omitted as a gloss. Also the whole clanse on the names (from 
Cy) to 730) should be omitted as a corrupt form of v.5. Note 
thar pisid inv. 5, like j'si2 in v. 4, is a corruption of } 5°. 

We should probably render therefore, ‘there was a 
wall of rock on the one side, and a wall of rock on the 
other side. ‘The one wall of rock rose up on the N.,’ 
etc. See further the account in SAUL, § 2. 

Compare Conder, PEFQ, April 1874, p. 61/4; Tentwork 
2112 7.3 Furrer, Wanderungen durch das heil. Land), 253 J- 
(especially); Gantier, Souvenirs de Terre Sainte, 177 D; 
Miller, Te Least of all Lands, 85-115. 

W Risa e oor. Koy 5 ae 


1 So Is.1028 describes the invader as leaving his heavy 
baggage at Michmash before pushing on throngh the pass. 
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MICHMETHAH 
MICHMETHAH, RV Michmethath (NDINI), a 


town, or (note the art.) district, mentioned in connec- 
tion with ASHER (¢.v., ii.), on the boundary between 
Ephraim and Manasseh, Josh.166 (1kKAaACMWN [B], 
MaXOws [A], ayd. [L]) 177 (AHAaNae [B], Larmo 
ACHP] MAxyOwe [A], [armo acHp] THe m. LLJ) See 
ASHER, 2 (and cp Buhl, Pal. 202). 

Conder's theory that the plain E. of Nablus called el-Makhna 
is referred to may perhaps find support in the statement of 
Jos. (Ant. v. 1 22) that the Ephraimite territory extended north- 
ward from Bethel to the Great Plain (an appellation which does 
not always in Jos. mean Esdraelon); but the appearance of 


corruption in both contexts renders it very uncertain. No 
emendation of the text has been offered. 


MICHRI (7319, cp Maciir [V39]; mayeip [B], 


= ? 
poxope [A], waxerpe [L]; so also Pesh. ga ), a Benjamite 


(see BENJAMIN, § 9, iil.) inhabitant of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii. 
§ 5[(4] § 15 [1] 2), 1 Ch. 98t, omitted in || Neh. 117. The name 
should perhaps be read Bichri; cp BECHER. 


MICHTAM (DA) in the headings of Pss. 16 56-60; 
also, by an easy conjecture, in Is.3889 (SBOT, with 
Stade and others for 13%), EV ‘a writing’). An 
old tradition finds the sense of ‘inscription,’ as if the 
Michtam-psalms were to be inscribed on stones (© 
Theod. orndoypadia or els orndoypadiay; so Quinta in 
Ps. 56; cp Tg. ssn xpvss, sculptura recta; Vet. Lat. 
tituli inscriptio). Another favourite explanation was 
‘humble and perfect’ (on 9); the ‘Targum adopts this, 


except in Pss. 16 and 60 ;? also Jerome, Aquila, and Sym- 
machus. De Dieu and many moderns (so, too, AV), 
after Ibn Ezra and Kimhi, derive from &éthem (nn3) 


‘gold’; as if the Michtam-psalms were honoured above 
others and perhaps even written in golden letters, like 
the Arabic poems called .J/u'allakiét, All this is but 
ingenious trifling. The most probable solution is 
suggested by 6's version of pna» (for so the translator 
of Is. 389 probably reads)—viz. rpocevxy (so G®NQ7 ; 
G^ gö, mposevxý), which seems to correspond to ama 
or juna ‘supplication.’ The two most fertile sources of 


error — transposition and corruption of letters—have 
combined to produce the non-word gnap ‘ Michtam’; 
parallel cases are MASCHIL, MAMALATH. ToC. 


MIDDIN (7; ainan[B], mad wn [A], MAd àEIN 
[L]}), the doubtful name of a eity in the wilderness of 
Judah (Josh. 156:). (5P suggests the reading ‘ AEnon’ 
‘a place of springs’; the spot intended might be near 
‘Ain el-Feshkha, not far from which there are now two 
ruined places, Khirbet el-Feshkha and Khirbet el-Yahiid 
(see BETH-ARABAH). (PA attributes the giant of 28. 
2120 to padwy (EV ‘of great stature’). Another and 
preferable course is to read for PID, BD (for which there 


are parallels). Missur would be a record of Misrite 
influence (see M1ZRA1M). 

The former identification, however, depends entirely on the 
correctness of the ordinary view of the ‘Ir ham-melah (EV ‘city 
of Salt') and En-gedi in v. 62. Ifthese two names are corrup- 
tions of ‘Ir-Jerahmeel and En-kadesh, it becomes probable that 
Middin, NissHan, and Secacau should be placed to the S. of 
Judah not too far from ‘Ain Gadis. T K.C. 


MIDIAN (1 77 MAAIAM, -AN ; in Judith 226, Acts 
729 AV has MADIAN; gent. T2, of MAaàIHNAIOI 
[BADF], ot mààdinaioi [I]. 

The notices respecting the Midianites are by no 
means uniformly consistent. As to their occupation, 
we sometimes find them described as peaceful shepherds, 
sometimes as merchants, sometimes as roving warriors, 
delighting to raid the more settled districts. Knowing 
what we know, however, of the way of life of Arabian 
tribes, we need not regard these representations as in- 
consistent. As to their geographical position, which is, 
for the comprehension of historical narratives, of much 


1 Tn the heading of Ps. 60 Tg. has pens, ‘a copy.’ 
2 0'379 in Gen. 37 36 is naturally a mere scrihe’s error, which 


could have heen corrected from the context even if the Sam. 
text and © had not preserved the true reading. 
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importance, we also meet with some diversity of tradi- 
tion. We must first refer to the genealogy in Gen. 25; 
Midian is there (vv. 1 f. =1 Ch. 132) represented as a 
son of Abraham and KETURAH (g.v.). The name 
Midian (more properly Madyan) does not appear to 
occur either in Egyptian or in Assyrian documents. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, however (Par. 304; cp KAT” 
146), identified the Hayapa of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions with EPHAH (¢g.v.), one of the ‘sons’ of Midian 
—i.ée., a Midianite tribe. This identification, if correct, 
shows us (1) that psy should be pronounced pty or 


apy (not apy), and (2) that Midianites dwelt in the 


northern part of the Hijāz. The latter point follows 
from the fact that in Tiglath-pileser’s time (745-727 B.C.) 
the Hayapa are mentioned with the people of Tēmā, a 
locality which is still so called (see ISHMAEL, § 4), and 
in Sargon's reign (722-705 B.C.) with the tribe called 
Thamid, the later geographical position of which is 
known (AB 221). It is true, a late prophetic writer (Is. 
606) speaks of the camels of Midian and Ephah, as 
if Midian and Ephah were distinct peoples. This, 
however, is unimportant, since the writer most prob- 
ably derived the names from older writings. Auother 
son of Midian in Genesis (/.c.) is named EPHER (35%), 
who is identified by Knobel with the tribe of Ghzfar, 
which in the time of Muhanimed had encampments 
near Medina, That is all the light shed by the Genesis 
genealogy on the geographical position of Midian. Itis, 
however, historically suggestive that of the five sons of 
Midian in Gen. 254 three (Ephah, Epher, and Hanoch) 
have namesakes among the Israelites. It is probable 
enough that some Mlidianite clans became assimilated 
to Israel. 

Proceeding to Exodus (31), we find the father-in-law 
of Moses deseribed as ‘ priest of Midian’ (see HOBAB, 
J¥TURO); and from the fact that in Judg 116 he is called, 
not ‘the Midianite,’ but ' the Kenite' (cp AMALEK), we 
may perhaps infer (though to be sure the conjecture is 
somewhat hazardous) that the Kenites, or at least a 
portion of them, were at one time or another reckoned 
as Midianites. However that may be, there is no doubt 
as to the inference next to be mentioned. It is stated 
in Ex. 31 that Moses led the floeks of his father-in-law 
to ‘ Horeb the mountain of God,’ from whieh it is plain 
that the narrator placed the Midianites in the Sinaitic 
peninsula—z.e., apparently in the southern part of it. 
In the regal period (1 K. 1118) we find Midian repre- 
sented as a district lying between Edom and Paran, on 
the way to Egypt—z.e., somewhere in the NE. of the 
Sinaitic desert (but cp HADAD, where the correetness of 
the reading p72 is questioned). ‘The poem at the end 
of Habakkuk also seems to place Midian in the region 
of Sinai (Hab. 37; cp CusuAn). Lastly, in E's version 
of the tale of Joseph we read of Midianite traders 
journeying through the pasture grounds of Jacob’s sons 
towards Egypt (Gen. 37 28a 36; cp ISHMAEL, § 3). 
None of these passages, however, gives us any informa- 
tion as to the geographical position of Midian. 

Elsewhere in the OT the Midianites are described as 
dwelling to the E. of Israel. Abraham sends the sons 
of his concubines including Midian, ‘eastward to the 
east country’ (Gen. 256); ep Fast [CHILDREN OF THE]. 
The story of Balaam, too, yields a not uninteresting 
geographical point. It has been shown by a critical 
analysis of Nu. 22 that, in one of the older forms of the 
story of Balaam, Midian took the place of Moab, and 
was represented as situated more to the E. than Moab. 

The important struggle of the people of northern 
and central Palestine, under GIDEON (g.v.) or JERUB- 
BAAL, against the Midianites of the Syrian desert 
is related in Judg. 6 / (a composite section—see JUDGES, 
§ 8). We havc here a vivid presentation of the struggle, 
which so continually recurs in those countries on a 
greater or smaller scale, between the agricultural popula- 
tion and the wandering tribes of the desert. Of the 
Bedouins, in particular, we have an admirable picture. 
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Such passages as Judg. 824, 'for they had golden ear- 
rings (or nose-rings?), because they were Ishmaelites, 
imply accurate knowledge (see RING, § 2). The nomads 
must have come in full force against their neighbours 
to the W., until the latter took courage, assembled their 
troops, and drove out the invaders. ‘The memory of 
this was long cherished by tradition, as we see from 
Is. 94 [3] 1026 Ps. 839 [10] f. (uagtaw [R]). Whether 
the defeat of Midian by the Edomite king Hadad (Gen. 
3635) ‘in the field of Moab’ (see FIELD)—in the 
vicinity, therefore, of Gideon's last victories—may be 
brought into connection with this war, is a subject of 
controversy (see Ewald GVZ® 2476; but cp BELA); 
it seems very probable. 

It is a mere reflex of the story of Gideon that we 
find in the account of the war waged by the Israelites in 
the time of Moses against the Midianites, who had led 
them into sin (Nn. 256-9; on chap. 31, see Dillmann, 
and Driver, /z¢red.(®), 68, who recognise its secondary 
character), The narrative bears the stamp of artificiality 
and is thoroughly unhistorical. It is worth noticing 
that the writer places the home of the Midianites in the 
northern portion of Moab, which afterwards becomes 
the territory of the tribes of Reuben and Gad. (On the 
names of the ‘five kings of Midian,’ see REKEM, ZUR, 
etc. ) 

This variety of statement as to the geographical 
position of the Midianites need not surprise us. ‘Tribes 
that dwell in tents and breed camels—and as such the 
Midianites are represented in many passages of the OT 
—miay shift their territory in the course of ages; they 
are also liable to internal disruption, not to mention the 
fact that many tribes regularly move from place to place 
according to the season of the year. Moreover, the 
grouping of the tribes and clans is by no means 
constant ; hence we can easily understand that whilst in 
the Genesis lists Ishmael is a step-brother of Midian, in 
Judg. 824 the Midianites are represented as a branch of 
Ishmael. 

Midian as a nation disappears from history at a very 
early period. Whilst, however, the principal sphere of 
the activity of the Midianites was the country to the E. 
of Israel, we find in a region at a considerable distance 
to the S. a trace of this people lasting down to the 
end of the middle ages and even to modern times. 

Ptolemy (6 7) mentions a place called Mod¢ava, on the coast of 
Arabia, and his definition of its position relatively to "Ovim 
makes it certain that he refers to the locality which the Arabic 
geographers call Madyan, in the neighbourhood of Una (‘Ain 
“Una, now pronounced ‘Ainina). Madyan is the first halting- 
place to the S. of //ak/, the second to the S. of Aila (Akaba), 
on the pilgrim route to Mecca. According toan Arabic account 
the place is abundantly supplied with water, and so it was 
found to be by the famous traveller Rüppell; it was, therefore, 
peculiarly suitable for a permanent settlement. At present it is 
known as Maghair Sho‘aib, ‘the Caves of Sho‘aib,’ after the 
name of the prophet of Madyan mentioned inthe Koran. From 
this point Rüppell reached Makna in seven hours, journeying in 
a WSW. direction. Madyan is, accordingly, almost exactly 
opposite the extremity of the Sinaitic peninsula ; though cut off 
by the sea, it is not far from the pasture-grounds of the ancient 
Midianite priest and from the district once inhabited by the 
Hayapa. Being only a short way from the sea it is treated 
by Ptolemy as a place on the coast, and even one of the ancient 
Arabic geographers describes it in similar terms. Nor can we 

surprised to find that in the same passage of Ptolemy it 
appears again, under the name of Maécaua, as an inland place 
near Makna and Akale (Hakl). Double references of this kind 
occur elsewhere in the works of geographers who derived their 
information from several different itineraries and thus could 
hardly avoid such mistakes (see, however, Sprenger, Die alte 
Geog. Arab., § 16, 209). The passage in Ptolemy excludes the 
notion that the place acquired the name of Madyan in con- 
sequence of its being identified with the Madyan of the Koran, 
or in other words, that the name was borrowed indirectly from 
the OT. A further proof of this is that the poet Kuthaiyir 
(died in 723 or 724 A.D.), who was very well acquainted with 
the district in question, also mentions the name. Perhaps 
even the mysterious figure of Sho‘aib may have been derived 
from genuine Midianite tradition, and brought by Muhammed 


Into connection with narratives of biblical origin. In any case 
the site must be one in which, at some time or another, a portion 
of the nomadic Midianites established a settlement, so that the 
name of this long-forgotten people became permanently attached 
to the spot. ` 
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Cp GEOGRAPHV, $ 12a; Gorn; SINAI; and see Nöldeke, 
Ueber die Amalekiter und einige andere Nachbarvölker der 
Isvaeliten (1864); Sir R. Burton, The Gold Mines of Midian 
(1878), and The Land of Midian Revisited (1879). T. N. 


MIDRASH (YTN), 2 Ch. 1322 2427; AV ‘Story,’ 


RV ‘Commentary.’ See CHRONICLES, § 6 [2], His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE, § 14. 


MIDRIFF (nN n}), Ex. 2913 AVme. 
LIVER. 
MIDWIFE (nd), Gen. 3828 etc. See MEDICINE. 


eye 


MIGDAL-EL bsb, ‘tower of God’ ?—rather, 
like Migdal in some other cases, from ‘ Jerahmeel’ ; 
meradd [apeim] [B], marAaAiH (wpam) [A], mar- 
AaAIHA (w.)[L]), a ' fenced city’ of Naphtali (Josh. 
1938), mentioned with Iron and Beth-anath, and there- 
fore most plausibly identified, not with Mejdel-Kerim 
(Knobel), nor with Mujédil (PAFAlem. 106, after 
Guérin), nor with a MAGDALA on the Sea of Galilee, 
but with Mejdel-Silim, between Mujédil and Hinin, 
well within the limits of Naphtali. 


The name which follows, without the conjunctive particle, is 
Hore [¢.v.], which is evidently due toa mistake. ‘The scribe 


glanced over Beth-anath and Beth-shemesh, and wrote D'Y 
(whence pan) too soon. ER È 7 

MIGDAL-GAD (737-0731), ‘ tower of Gad,’ cp BAAL- 
GAD; mMarada raà [B], marAaAr. [AL]), a city in 
the lowland of Judah, included in the same group with 
Lachish and Eglon (Josh. 1537), and possibly the 
Maktir or Migdal mentioned in a list of Rameses III. 
with places identified as Judahite (Sayce, AP (), 639). 
It is not improbably the Magdali of Am. Tab. (287 26) 
mentioned with ‘En-anab (see ANAB) and other places 
in S. Judah. Jerome gives it a bare mention as 
Magdala (OS 13912). Guérin (Jud. 2130-132) identifies 
this place with the large village e/-A/ejdel, two m. inland 
from ‘Askalan. So fertile a district needed a protecting 
Migdal (tower). But surely this site is too near a 
Philistine fortress. £/-.V/e7del may be either the village 
with a strong tower near Ashkelon called Belzedek in 
Josephus (B/ iii. 23), or perhaps the inland city of 
ASHKELON (¢.v.). Remains of marble columns abound. 

TRETE 
MIGDAL-SHECHEM. See SHECHEM, TOWER OF. 


MIGDOL (9531) [21931 Jer. 4614]; marAwAoc. 
castra; Ve. [ep Aqa symm.) in EX, fz75 in Ez. 
[= ‘tower,’ AV], J/agdalum in Jer.), the name of one, 
or two, Egyptian places. So far as the form is con- 
cerned, the name represents nothing but the Egyptian 
pronunciation of the Hebrew word 2733) ‘ tower, castle,’ 


accented Admes being regularly rendered by 6 in 
Egyptian. 


In names of towns, we can trace this loanword, written »a-k- 
t-ra (the £ can be read o), mza-ga-di-ra, back to the fourteenth 


century B.C. Sahidic Coptic has preserved it as MEOTOA, 
Lower Coptic MIXT@A, MEGJTWA, MIXTOA! and thus it 
occurs also in various geographical names. Semitic names were 
frequent in the eastern regions of the Delta, owing to their 
mixed population, cp GosHEN, § 4. 

1. The first Migdol is mentioned in Ex. 142 (less 
clearly in Nu. 337). The Israelites encamp ‘ between 
Mligdol and the sea,’ at the moment of leaving Egypt. 
Evidently, this place was only a small fortified border 
town, more probably nothing but a fort protecting the 
roads from the E. It would be possible to compare a 
locality, mentioned in pap. Anastasi, 520. Two run- 
away slaves are pursued near 7-ku (Sukkoth? cp 
ExoDUS i., § 10) to the ‘closing fortification (s-ga-ira, 
330) of T-ku,’ thence to the S. and to ‘ the fortress ' (£772, 
not ETHAM, g.v.); but they pass ‘the northern wall of 
the Watchtower (sa-4-ti-ra) of Sety 1.’ This ' Maktol 
of king Sety I.’ which is, certainly, to be sought for 
NW. of the region of Zéu-Succoth-Maskhita, not far 
from the modern Isma‘iliye, would fulfil all conditions 


1 See Stern, Copt. Gr., § 164, on these forms. 
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See CAUL, 


MIGHTY ONE 


for those assuming the Crocodile Lake as the ‘Sea’ of 
the Exodus-narrative. As long, however, as it is im- 
possible to determine the other two geographical names 
(PH4AHIROTH and BAAL-ZEPHON) connected with the 
passage through the sea, we cannot say much regarding 
this location, and must accept it with the greatest caution 
(cp Exonus i., § r1). There must have been various 
other Migdols or ‘towers’ along the eastern border 
of Egypt to guard it against inroads of desert-tribes. A 
trace of such a fort is to be found, for example, in the 
modern name Bir-Magdal (Bir Maktal), in the desert, 
23 m. NE of Isma‘iliye.! Others, the situation of which 
cannot be determined,? occur in the inseriptions. Thus 
the name is too frequent to admit an easy identification. 
For another view of the geography, see Moses, § 11. 

2. In Ezek. 2910 (yaydovdrouv [Q]) desolation is 
threatened to Egypt, ‘from Migdol (so AV™®E-) to 
Syene’; so also in 306—Migdol thus marking the N. 
and Syene the S. limit of the country (see SYENE). 
In Jer. 441 Migdol heads the list of Egyptian towns 
in which the Jewish refugees from the Babylonians 
had congregated (Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph). In 
4614, accordingly, the same three cities are the field 
of Jeremiah’s activity in proclaiming the coming 
desolation of Egypt by Babylonian armies. (Fhe 
passages are treated elsewhere from a different point of 
view ; see PATHROS, § 2, and Crit. Bib.) Stephen of 
Byzantium mentions Magdolos as a city of Egypt on 
the authority of Heeatzeus.2 The /zinerarium cintonini 
places Wagdolo 12 R. m. S. of Pelusio, 12 m. N. of 
Sile, on a road which ultimately leads to Serupiu—z.e., 
the city Serapeum near the E. end of Goshen. It is 
evident that this frontier city of the //nerarium cannot 
be identified with that of Exodus (as has frequently been 
assumed), being situated too far N. of Goshen. On the 
other hand, it is quite likely that this Magdolo(n) is the 
Migdol of the prophets. Its situation near Pelusium 
‘the key to Egypt,’ agrees well with the presence of a 
colony of Jewish fugitives. liowever, a town at the 
entrance of Goshen would fulfil the same conditions and 
would fit well in the parallelism to Memphis. We have 
only to consider that, apparently, there was no larger 
city on the frontier of Goshen, such as would be required 
for giving shelter and occupation to a great number of 
immigrants. Thus the northern Migdol is at least 
much more probable than one of the various small 
frontier-fortresses of that name (see note 4). The above 
place is usually identified with ‘Vel(1)-es-Semit,4 12 Eng. 
m. SW. of Pelusium, at a distance agreeing with the 
[tinerarium, possibly only somewhat too far E. No 
certainty, however, can be attributed to this identifica- 
tion." W. M. M. 


MIGHTY ONE (723), Gen. 108 etc. 
§ r, and cp NEPHILIM, § fc. 


MIGRON (79931), mentioned in the list of places on 
the route supposed to be taken by an Assyrian invader 


1 Actually identified with the biblical Migdol by Ebers, 
entirely against the description in Exodus, as it is outside of 
Eg) ypt and far from the lakes. 

2 Among the desert forts enumerated by Sety l. (cp W. M. 
Müller, seen, p. 134) occurs ‘the A/a-k-ti-ra of Sety I.'; cp 
Rosellini, Mon. Stor. 50. This does not seem to be identical 
with that mentioned in pap. Anastasi (see above). We should 
expect to find it more to the NE. of the great border city Ta-ru. 
Some Egyptologists have erroneously confounded this and the 
biblical Migdols with a royal ‘tower’ or »zagdol in Phoenicia, 
mentioned under Rameses III]. (Ros. op cit. 133). 

3 Wiedemann, Comm. on Herod. 2159, quotes also Theogn. 
Can. p. 62. 

4: Hill of direction,’ from its situation near the road to Syria. 
It has, of course, nothing to do with an ancient city Szz-ba(t ?), 
compared by Brugsch. 

5 Champollion thought of various Egyptian places called 
mashtil, P but this name is, most likely, Arabie (‘ plantation,’ cp 
Schleiden, Dillmann). Winckler, Amarna Letters, no. 159, 
1 28, understands magdalt in the phrase ‘behold, Acco is like 
magdali i in Egypt,’ of the biblical city, whilst the present writer 
(op. cit. glossar ) would prefer to ta ‘e it in the general sense 
‘ watch-tower, foitress,’ as an allusion to the numerous border- 
fortifications, 


See ANGELS, 
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of Judah (Is. 1028, 6 Pesh. read Megiddo ; in Qme. 
O MArEAAWN .. à C KAl. TO EBPAIKON Màrpõ., 
agron [Vg.]). The enemy passes necessarily through 
Aiath, Migron, and Miehmash ; Migron is therefore 
identified with the ruins of W/akriin, N. of Michmash 
on the road to Ai (ep Baed. Pal., 119, Buhl, Pad. 
176 f.) If the text of 1S.142 (ex paywy [B], ev 
paryeddw [1.]) be correct, we also find a Migron situated 
‘in the border (asp) of Geba’ (so read for 'Gibeah'),! 
and as the context shows, between Geba and Michmash, 
and therefore S. of the Migron in Isaiah. ‘The two 
places cannot be identified (cp Di.); either there were 
two Migrons, or (the defining words 'in Migron’ being 
superfluous) the text in 1S. 142 must be corrupt. 
Wellhausen, Budde, H. P. Smith would read ja ‘(in the) 
threshing floor,” Klostermann conjectures azp ‘(in the) com- 


mon-land.’ The former, however, is an assumed word, and the 
latter is post-exilic in use. The corruption seems to "he more 


deeply seated ; [173 may be a corruption of 27, rinn. A 
glossator, finding the two readings pyyn and paa (77132), probably 


harmonised them by representing the rim or pomegranate 

tree? as situated ina place called Migron(Magedon). In Zech. 
1211 (see HADADRIMMON), MT and (even more clearly) © still 

preserve the same two competing readings pon and pa 


fe) Gaal eet 


MIJAMIN (MD, § 99) or MintAmin (so EV), but 
rather, MINJAMIN ; MM; cp Benjamin, and Mini- 
amini, one of the Jewish names found by Hilprecht and 
Clay in the business documents from Nippur (7%. LZ, 
Aug. 6, 1898, col. 434). Probably a corruption of 
Jerahmeel (Che.); note ptdndAos (cp Mahalalel) and 
ple (cp Elam in Ezra 27 3r). 

. The name borne hy one of the 24 (post-exilic) priestly 
Reece ; 1 Ch. 249 (Berrapery [B], wleltauery [AL]. Also the 


name of a Levite, temp. Hezekiah, 2 Ch.3l15 (Bemap[e]ev 
(BAL]), of a priest, temp. Nehemiah, Neh. 125 (AV Miamin; 


prequey (Nc.amg.], panew [L], BR*A om.), of a ‘father’s hoes: 
etmp. Joiakim, Neh.1217 (Bevtayery [Nc.a mg.], prapecy [L], 
BX*A om.), of a signatory under Nehemiah, Neh. 107 (uiaperp 


[B], -v [AL], peranwr [x]), and of one of those who took part in 
the services at the dedication of the wall, Neh. 1241 (Bevrapecy 


[Xc.a mg.], ueawecy [L], BR*A om.). 
2. AV Miamin, in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra 


i., $ 5 end), Ezral025 (auapecy [BR], pean [A], prapecdeas 
ie Esd. 926 MAELUS (tAnAos [B], pandos [A], prapedacas 
[L]). 


MIKLOTH (midpy ; 1 Ch. 831 f. makadweé [BA], 


Mareddaweé [L]; 9377, mMakeAAwé [B and N once], 
MAKEAWO [A], MakEeAwO [L]. 1. No doubt a 
member of the Benjamite genealogy in 1 Ch. 8 30-38 (see 
BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. 8). The name should be supplied in 
831 from B and 937. 

The name is prohably a corrupted abbreviation of ‘ Jerahmeel. 
But for the numerous parallels to this, it might mean ‘rods, 
see NAMES, § 75. 

2. According to MT a (supernumerary) officer of 
David (1 Ch.274, paxeddw? [L]; Ve. Macelloth 
Pesh. om.). BA (rightly) omit v. 4a—7.e., the clause 
containing Mikloth. Notice that mbps is suspiciously 
like npon, which itself appears to be due to dittography. 

T. K. C 


MIKNEIAH (0'392, as if ‘Yahwe is possessor,’ 


§ 36; paxerta(s] [BNA], paxxava(s) [L]), a Levite musician, 
1 Ch. 15 18 (uaxeAAeca [B], waxxedAa [x], waxxarca[L) 21). Per- 
haps, however, we should read 35+3p4, ‘ Mattaniah.’ 

ay TARIE 


MILALAI (0013), a Levite musician, Neh. 1236 


(BXAL om.). A corruption of Jerahmeel, like Gilalai which 
follows. Cp Mahalalel, and see Guthe in SBOT ad loc. 
T: K. C 


MILCAH (739, § 44; meAya [BADELF]; 
MELCHA), 
1. Bath Haran, wife of Nahor (Gen. 1129 


1 See GIBEAH, § 1. s 
2 For another plausible but hardly probable view of *\s3 ìn 


1 S. 142 see RIMMON ii., 2. 


22 2023 
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941524471). If the view taken elsewhere (HARAN, 
NAHOR) is correct, it is most probable that (on the 
analogy of [2] below, and of HAMMOLEKETH) we 
shonld correct Milcah into SALECAH (g.v.). If, 
however, we think the traditional readings, ‘ Haran’ 
and ' Nahor,’ to be safe, it will be plausible to explain 
Milcah on the analogy of SARAH (g.v.) as a divine 
title, ‘queen,’ and Jensen (ZA, 1896, p. 300) has aptly 
referred to the titles wadiktu or madlkatu, ‘ princess,’} 
and malikat tldni (i.e., either ‘ princess of the gods’ or 
‘giver of decisions [mä/ikat, partic.) of the gods’)? 
borne by Ištar. In the Sumerian hymns Ištar is called 
the daughter of the moon-god. To the early Israelites, 
however, Milcah (or Malcah ?) would be the ‘ queen’ of 
the children of Isaac. The possibility of a connection 
with Jerahmeel may also be mentioned. 

2. A daughter of ZELOPHEHAD (¢.v.), Nu. 2633 271 3614 
Josh. 173t. The name seems to be miswritten for SALECAH 
(g.v-), nand p being easily confounded (cp 1 K. 214, 45 for 4). 

T. K. C. 


MILCOM (B39 ; MEAXOM [AL], moAy. [AQ ; con- 
formation to moAOY]; MELCHOM), the national god of 
the Ammonites (1 K. 11533, 2 K.2313).4 The same 
name should be read in Jer. 4913 (so © meAYOA [BN ; 
Amua Ve. Pesh.) where MP verroncously pro: 
nounces malcham, ‘their king.’ In some other cases 
ancient translators and modern interpreters have read 
the consonants pbm as a proper name; thus, in 25. 
1230 (uedxoX. Tod Bas. aùr [B])=1 Ch. 202 for MT ‘the 
crown of their king’ GBA has the doublet MoAxoA (B; 
Moàxou A) roô Baciiéws aùrôr (see also Vg. in Ch.), 
and this interpretation, which is found in the Talmud 
(:Abéda Zara 44 2) and Jewish commentators, is adopted 
by Geiger, Graetz, Wellhausen, Driver, Klostermann, 
and others (cp jab) in 2S.1231). The special interest 
of the passage lics in the fact that, if this view be correct, 
we should naturally infer that Milcom at Rabbah was 
represented by an idol in human form and of con- 
siderable size (sce IDOL, § 4 f.) In Am. 115 Aquila 
and Symmachus read MeAxou, and are followed by 
Jerome. ‘This interpretation—probably suggested by the 
resemblance to Jer. 493—is not favoured by the parallel, 
23. In Am. 526, for MT nzəbp ‘your king’ (where © 
and Vg. have Moloch; whence Acts7 43), Aquila read 
Modyou, Jerome (? Sym.) Aelchom, Syriac (also in 
Acts) AZalchom. A reference to Milcom is out of place, 
whatever the meaning of the difficult verse may be. 
Finally, in Zeph. 15 some Greek minuscules have MeAyou 
(so Vg., Pesh.), others Mooy (so Q™-); in the context 
Milcom is very improbable ; ‘their king’ is doubtless 
the god who received this title (Molech). 

Many scholars, in ancient and modern times, have 
been of the opinion that Milcom was the same deity as 
Molech, an identification which is in part responsible 
for the confusion of the names that is found in the 
versions. The only ground for this identification, apart 
from the obvious similarity of the names, is 1 K.117, 
*Molech the abomination of the Ammonites,’ compared 
with vv. 5 and 33 (Milcom). The Hebrew text of 7. 7 
is in itself suspicious (ssp without the article), and 6* 
has MeAxoxu(-o [A]), doubtless the true reading. ‘The 
high-place which Solomon erected for Milcom is said to 
have been on the Mount of Olives (2 K. 2313), whilst 
Molech was worshipped, so far as our sources show, only 
in the Valley of Hinnom; and the name of Milcom is 
never coupled with the sacrifice of children which was 
characteristic of the Molech cult (Ew., Movers, Dies., 
and Kue.). Others therefore rightly distinguish Milcom, 
the national god of Ammon, from Molech (see MOLECH). 


1 Cp Schrader, A7BA W, 1886, pp. 477-491. 

2 G. Smith, Aist. of Assurb. 121; Del. Ass. HWB 412. 

3 © has in 1 K.11533 r@ Baotdet aùræv [BA on v. 33], Tw 
Basıàéwv aù. [A in v. 5]; in 2K. 2313 poàyoà [B], apeAxou [A], 
poàox [L]. 

4 There is no reason to think that the Massoretes meant 
malcham to be taken as a proper name, though it is so under- 
stood by Rashi. 
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Nothing further is known of this god, whose name 
has not been found outside of the OT. The name is 
obviously derived from mélek, ‘king’ (cp Phoen. milk 
in proper names, and see MOLECH); the last syllable 
is probably an inflection, the nominative ending with 
the old determinative mimation ( Baudissin ; cp Lagarde}; 
so that the name signifies simply ‘king’. Those who 
regard nbp as a compound, equivalent to ny bn, ‘king 
of the people’ (Kue., and others), or ‘‘Am (the god of 
Ammon) is king’ (Eerdmans) give no satisfactory 
explanation of the syncope of the guttural. 


Literature.—Milcom has generally been treated in connection 
with Molech ; see the literature in the latter article. 


G. FNE 

MILDEW (ÑpPY, yërāäkön; w ypa [Dt. 28 22], ikTEepoc 
[1 K.837 (A), 2 Ch.628 Am.4o], anemod@opia 
[Hag. 217]) is five times mentioned in connection with 
DIY, sSddaphon, ‘blasting.’ The adj. px, yard, 
signifies ‘greenish-yellow’ ; in Jer. 306 yéradkdn is used 
of deathlike pallor, and as applicd to corn it means 
doubtless the hue of decay produced by the Puccinia 
graminis, Pers. 

Puccinia graminis is a very common and widely 
distributed fungus, which after hibernating on the dead 
leaves and leaf-sheaths of grass-plants alights first on 
such leaves as those of the barberry;! after this a 
fresh generation is produced, the spores of which being 
carried by the wind enter and act upon the leaves of 
grass-plants. (Sce the account in ÆB®) 16 293 f., and 
esp. Sachs, Textbook of Bot.®, 332-5.) Arabic cog- 
nates of pp denote ‘jaundice.’ N. M. 


MILE (midion), Mt. Sart. 
MEASURES. 


MILETUS (miAntoc, Acts 201517; 2 Tim. 4 20 
[where AV has MILETUM by a mere error]) stood on 
the southern shore of the bay of Latmus 
into which the Mander flowed. The 
site, now deserted, bears the name Palatia, from the 
ruins of its huge theatre, the largest in Asia Minor. 
The period of the greatness of Miletus lay six centuries 
before the time of Paul. Even in Homer (//. 2868) 
‘Carian Miletus’ is a city of renown. During the carly 
Greek period, it was the port for the trade of the 
Meander valley. This is seen from its early coinage 
(Head, Hist. Num. 502); and the existence of trade 
with Phrygia is attested as early as the sixth century 
B.C. by Hipponax, wha twits the Phrygian traders at 
Miletus with their bad Greek (Hipp. /7g. 36 [30]: xat 
rows Xoňoikovs, Av AdBwor, mepvâow | Ppiyas pèv és 
Midynrov ddqutedoovras, quoted by Rams. Hist. Geogr. 
of AM 37). [Miletus is given in @ as the source of 
the wool that was imported to Tyre (Ezek. 2718). It 
represents apparently the Heb. sns. Pliny speaks of 
Milesia lana (HN 2929), and Vergil of A/zlesza vellera 
(Georg. 3306).] Ephesus was in many respects a more 
convenient port for much of the trade of the Mzeander 
valley; but for a long time the energy of the Milesians 
enabled them to defy all rivalry (cp Herod. 528, rs 
lwvins qv mpdoxnua). Their commercial relations were 
very far-reaching —with Egypt (Herod. 2178, Strabo 
801), with the Pontus, on the shores of which they 
planted more than seventy colonies (Str. 635, Ephesus 
ap. Athen. 524), and with lower Italy. The energy of 
the city disappeared under Persian rule after its capture 
in 494 B.C., when the inhabitants suffered transporta- 
tion to the Tigris (Herod. 530 618 f.) and Ephesus began 
to assert herself. Miletus possessed no fewer than four 
harbours, one of them large enough for a fleet; but in 
course of time the silt brought down by the Maeander , 
blocked the harbours and the entire gulf of Latmus 
(Plin. HN 291 531) so that the site of the town is 
now as much as five or six miles from the sea. This 
process must have advanced some way even in Paul’s 


See WEIGHTS AND 


1. History. 


1 In this form it is called Acidium Berberidis, Garth. 
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time (about 57 A.D.); but how far is not certainly 
known. 

On the one hand, the island of Lade in front of Miletus was 
apparently still an island in Strabo’s time—about 19 A.D.—(cp 
635, mpoxettat ô » Aady voos mAnatov): it is now a hillock in 
the plain, 2 miles W. of the town. On the other hand, Priene, 
lying almost due N. of Miletus, on the opposite shore of the 
gulf, was close to the sea, and the Meander entered the gulf 
at a point hetween that town and Miletus (Strabo, 636): the site 
of Priene is now 10 m. or more from the sea. 

It appears, therefore, that the silting-up process has 
been more rapid on the northern side of the gulf than 
on the southern; and this agrees with the fact that at 
the present day the southern loop of the river, as it 
winds through the alluvial plain, seems to be the 
ancient channel. We must conelude that, at the time 
of Paul's visit, it was possible to sail across to Priene, 
whereas to-day the track crosses the plain and the ferry 
over the Moeander (.l/endere Chat): the land journey 
must have involved an immense detour of over 40 m. 
round the head of the gulf. 

The death-blow of Miletus was given by its eapture by 
Alexander the Great (Arrian, Anad. 119 f., Strabo, 635). 
In Paul's time, therefore, Miletus, though still called a 
penrpotods of Tonia,’ was a second-rate town. A sure 
index of its unimportance is to be seen in the faet that 
it did not lie on any great Roman road. For the 
eastern trade-route turned off sharply to the E. at 
Magnesia 15 R. m. S. of Ephesus (Plin. ÆN 531), and 
did not touch Miletus. The most direet route to 
Ephesus, some 30 m. distant in an air-line from Miletus, 
was by way of Priene, crossing Mt. Myeale to mod. 
Chanit (ane. Panionium) and thence along the coast 
to mod. Scala Nova, which is about ro m. from 
Ephesus (ep Murray's Handb. to AM, iii.). 

Paul came to Miletus the day after leaving Samos, 
the intervening afternoon and evening having been 
spent at Trogyllium (AV), or in Samos 
Roads (RV).* He had ‘determined 
to sail past Ephesus,’ as he was anxious to spend 
Pentecost in Jerusalem (Acts 2016): finding that the 
vessel would be detained some time (how long is not 
stated) at Miletus, he sent thence to invite the Ephesian 
elders to meet him (v.17). The next evening after 
leaving Miletus was spent at Cos (Acts 211). 

Conforming to the conditions of navigation on this 
coast, Paul's vessel sailed very early in the morning 
from its anchorage at Trogyllium, taking advantage 
of the N. wind, and soon traversing the 20 m. to 
Miletus. Paul thus reached Miletus probably before 
noon; and his messenger may have waited for the 
evening breeze from the S. (the Zmġat), which would 
carry him across the gulf (about 12 m.) to Priene. 
Eight hours would suffice for the journey thence to 
Ephesus, by the path above deseribed. The elders 
would not travel as fast as a single messenger ; but it 
would be possible for them to reach Priene twelve hours 
after the arrival of the messenger at Ephesus ; and if a 
boat were in readiness there they might be in Miletus 
by midnight. The ship would weigh from Miletus 
after midnight with the first breath of wind from the 
N. (cp Acts 2l1, e’@udpouncarvres, ‘running before 
the wind’). Forty hours is therefore the minimum of 
Paul's stay in Miletus. This would just allow him to 
see the elders during the two or three hours before 
sailing. Probably, however, it would be right to 
allow another day for the unlading and lading of 
the ship at Miletus. This would allow more ample 
time for the various items in the calculation ; and 
would mean that the elders availed themselves of the 
morning wind from Priene, and reached Miletus 
probably before noon, forty-eight hours after Paul's 


2. Paul’s visit. 


l Cp C/G 2878: ts mpdtns tis “Iwvias wxiopévys Kai 
MyTpOTOAEwS TOAAMY Kat peyddAwy modAewy čv Te TO IlóvtTw Kal 
th Aly’mrtw Kai rodAAaxou THs oixkovpévns MiAnoiwy méAews } 
BovAy—which sums up the traditional history of the city. 

2 kai peivavres èv Tpwyvàiw (DHLP ; Dgr Tpwyvàig)is omitted 


by SABC, Lachm., Tisch., Treg., WH. 
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arrival there, and spent with him the last twelve or 
fourteen hours of his vessel's stay.! The impression 
given by the passage (Acts20 17-211) is that there was 
little margin of time. 

Paul was not master of the movements of the vessel, otherwise 
he would have touched at Ephesus. The somewhat ambiguous 
expression of v. 16 (‘ Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus,’ 
AV: Kexpixes... mapamdAevaar, ‘to sail past,’ RV) refers to a 
decision made at Troas (Acts 206) when selecting the coaster 
upon which a passage was to be taken. The omission of 
Ephesus from the itinerary was not the choice of Paul; it was 
a disadvantage outweighed by the speed of the ship upon which 
he finally decided to embark. The fact that she could not 
accomplish her lading at Miletus in time to take advantage of 
the first (or perhaps even the second) morning’s wind, was an 
unforeseen way out of the difficulty. 

On the visit of Paul to Miletus implied in 2 Tim. 420, see 
Timotnuy, Err. To, and cp TrRopHimus, W.J. W. 


MILK. At every period of their national life, from 
the earliest to the latest, the Hebrews made large use of 
milk as an article of diet. It is therefore rightly men- 
tioned by Ben Sira, even before wine and oil, among 
‘the principal things for the whole use of man’s life’ 
( Eeelus. 3926), for the nomad ancestors of the Hebrew 
tribes had long been nourished on the milk of their 
flocks (Gen. 188) before their descendants took posses- 
sion of ‘the vineyards and oliveyards which' they 
‘planted not' in the land of Canaan. Indeed, ‘ when 
the spring milk is in, the nomads [of central Arabia] 
nourish themselves of little else. In poorer households 
it is all their victual those two months’ (Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1325). So, too, Palmer testifies of the Arabs 
of the great desert of et-Tih, to the S. of Palestine. ‘In 
many parts of the desert, milk forms the sole article of 
diet obtainable by the Bedouin, and I have heard a 
well-authenticated ease of an Arab in the N. of Syria, 
who for three years had not tasted either water or solid 
food ' ? (Desert of the Exodus, 2.294). 

Milk, in its fresh state, is always abn, Adldb; LXX 
and NT yaaa. 

This word occurs over forty times in the OT—predominantly 
in a figurative sense (see § 4 below)—-about one-half of all the 

occurrences being in connection with the standing 

1. Halab. description of Palestine? as a land ‘flowing with 
milk and honey’ (fifteen times in the Hexateuch 
sources, J and D, also Lev. 2024 [H], Jer.115 3222 Ezek. 
20615; Ecclus. 468; Bar.120) Some slight confusion has 
arisen from the fact that 4@/éé, milk, and héeleb, fat, were ex- 


pressed by the same unpointed consonants; thus in Ezek. 34 3 
has preserved the better, and now generally adopted, read- 


ing: ‘Ye enjoy the milk, etc.’ (reading 4a/@6 for Aéleb, and so 
Ps, 119 [6 118] 70). Conversely © reads £é/e4 for Aālāóin Job 
2124 Is. 551 Ezek. 254. 


fHdlié includes the human mother’s milk (Ts. 289), 
which the Hebrew infants enjoyed for from two to three 
years (2 Mace. 7 27), as well as the milk of the females 
of the herd (373) and of the floek (js), the latter in- 


eluding both sheep and goats (Dt. 3214 Prov. 27 27 Ezek. 
343 [see above] 1 Cor.97). To what extent the milk 
of the she-came]l (Gen. 3215 [16]) was used by the 
Hebrews is not known. 


[That camel's milk was drunk is inferred from Gen. 3215. A 
reference to it may also underlie the extraordinary phrase 


men ni'o abm-oy, ‘with the kidney fat of wheat,’ which 
should probably be read [FNN] m23 oy, ‘with the milk of 
female camels’ (auon, ‘soured milk,’ is misplaced). In Ps. 
81 16 147 14 the text is also probably corrupt. T K c] 
In a mountainous country like Palestine, the small 
cattle must always have formed the large part of the 
peasant's stock, and their milk, especially goats’ milk 
(Prov. 2727), was apparently more highly prized. The 
milk was milked (in later Hebrew 35n) into pails (myegy, 
‘dtinim, Job2124 EV™E. and moderns) and preserved, 
as among the Bedouins still, in skins (Judg. 419, see 


1 So Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 294, where it is sug- 
gested that Pau! landed at Miletus on Thursday, April 28, 
57_A.D., and sailed again early on Sunday morning, May 1. 

2 Cp Pliny’s statement (4/1197) that Zoroaster lived for 
thirty years upon cheese. 

3 In Nun. 1613 the phrase is used of Egypt. 
§ 1, note by T. K. €. 


See Honey, 
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BOTTLE). A diet largely of milk was supposed to give 
a special whiteness to the teeth (Gen. 49 12). 

From the thrice repeated command: ‘Thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk’ (Ex. 2319 34 26 
Dt. 142r),! we may certainly infer that the custom in 
vogue among the Arabs of boiling a kid or a lamb in 
milk (Burekhardt, Votes on the Bedouins, 163) was not 
unknown to the earlier Hebrews (ep MAGIC, § 24). 

The reasons for its prohibition are still obscure. If the words 
are to be taken in a strictly limited and literal sense, they might 
be set down to purely humanitarian motives (cp Dt. 226/). 
Probably the reason first suggested by Matmonides, and 
approved hy Bochart, Spencer, and various later writers, is the 
best—that we have here the prohibition of a heathen Canaanite 
rite, the details of which are bevend our ken. 

Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem.) 221 n.) is inelined to 
range this prohibition alongside of the more familiar 
taboo which forbids the eating of flesh ‘ with the blood,’ 
inasmuch as milk has sometimes been regarded ‘asa 
kind of equivalent for blood, and as containing a sacred 
life.’ Offerings of milk are found among the ancient 
Egyptians (Wilk. 8417), Arabs, and Carthaginians (Xel. 
Sem.) 220 with reff.) ; but such offerings have no place 
in the Hebrew cultus. Josephus’s averment that Abel 
brought ‘milk and the firstfruits of his flocks’ (Awd. 
j.2r) as a saerifice to God is only another instance of 


the confusion, above referred to, of Ad@/ad and héleb. 
This absence of milk from the sacred offerings of the 
Hebrews is most probably due, as Robertson Smith has 
suggested (of. cit. 220 n.), to the exclusion of all fer- 
ments from presentation at the altar (Ex. 2318 Lev. 
211), for in hot climates milk ferments rapidly, and 
hence, as we shall see presently, is generally drunk or 

eaten sour, 

The last remark leads naturally to the diseussion of 
some of the forms in which milk figures as an article of 
2. Hem’ah, diet, otherwise than in its fresh or ‘sweet | 
lalen and state. To this day the wandering tribes 
f f Arabia consider the milk of their camels 

mn a ; risen: 
yee and their floeks as more refreshing if it 
has been slightly fermented or soured by being poured 
into the milk-skin (sem7Zy), on the inner side of which 
are still sticking sour clots from the previous milking 
(ep the use and source of leaven in breadmaking), and 
there shaken for a brief period (Doughty, £r. Des. 1263, 
and Eastern travellers passim). To this slightly sour 
milk (the oxyga/a of Pliny ÆN 2836), known indeed in 
the East widely (not, however, in Egypt) simply as 
leben (‘milk’), which is also applied to what we term 
buttermilk (Burckhardt, Votes, ete., 1240), the Hebrews 
gave the name /em'dh (ngop, from an unused root, xen, 
in Arabie, ‘to be thick, hard,’ but see Ges.-Buhl(!) ; in 
@ rendered Bovrupov,? Vg. butyrum and hence EV 
‘butter’), This is placed beyond doubt by the incident 
of Jael and Sisera, in which the former took the milk- 
skin (3977 wi, Judg. 419) and gave her visitor ‘milk 
(yea), sour milk (axon), in a lordly dish’ (525). The 
same refreshing draught is probably intended in Gen. 

188 and Dt. 3214 (' butter of kine and milk of sheep’). 
_(In 2 Ch, 2815 EV represents that ‘all the feeble’ of the cap- 
tives of Judah taken by Pekah were ‘carried upon asses, and 
(so) brought to Jericho.’ ppna pmbnnr, however, cannot, in 
accordance with usage, he rendered ‘carried them upon asses.’ 
Swria->a> is also suspicious (three 5, two 3). There is a great 





_ 1 For some of the more remarkable views entertained regard- 
ing this enactment, see art. ‘ Milk’ in Kitto’s Bib. Cycl. The 
refinements of the later, and still binding, Talmudic law (see 
especially Zulin, 81 f) are referred to elsewhere (COOKING, 
§ 8). Only locusts and fish, not the flesh of animals, venison, 
or fowl (see Jewish commentaries on ullin, /.c.) may still be 
boiled in milk. 

2 Bovrvpoy, lit. ‘cow-cheese,’ is now regarded as an instance 
of Volksetymologie, being an attempt on the part of the Greeks 
to reproduce the sound of the native Scythian name (see Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen u. Hausthiere(®), 153 7 with O. Schrader’s 
note, 159, which see also for the attitude of the classical peoples 
to butter. Cp Pliny, HN2835 and the extracts from other 
classical writers given in Ugolini, de ve rustica Vet. Hebr. in 
Thes. 29174 f). 
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error in the text. Read Peay ‘Spy asoga nbad (cp 2S 
17287), ‘and they sustained them with sonred milk and parched 
corn and lentils.’ (‘Them’=the whole hody of captives.) Sy» 


and b355 have a tendency to get confounded (see Ball on Gen. 
4718; Che. on Ps. 314).—T. K. c.] 


Hem’ ah, including the miswritten apn (Job 296) and 
the cognate nkon (Ps. 5521 [22], where, however, we 
should read and point 135 nxn, ‘his face was smoother 


than /em’dh) is found in other places, and in regard to 
these, as well as to the passages already cited, there 
has been great dtversity of rendering—sour-milk, curds, 
cream, butter, buttermilk, each having its advocates. 
Of the eight places referred to, the most explicit, and 
perhaps the latest, is Prov. 3033, ‘the pressing of milk 
(2907 pp) bringeth forth hem ih.’ 


Here it may be explained that milk consists of num- 
berless minute globules of fat, each eneased in a thin 
albuminous envelope, floating in a watery, colourless 
fluid. To procure butter, which is simply the fat of 
milk, it is neeessary by concussion to break this albu- 
minous envelope or skin, which allows the enelosed 
fat-globules to come together and form the fatty mass 
which we term butter. Now this result the Arab house- 
wives have obtained, from time immemorial, by simply 
rocking the milk-skin to and fro on their knees till the 
butter comes ‘in a clot at the mouth of the sew7ly' (Ar. 
Des. 267), or the skin ‘is banged in the fork of a robust 
bearing-stake of the nomad tent’ (26.1324), or it may 
be suspended, as by the more settled peasantry, from a 
primitive tripod of sticks (see illustration, Prcturesque 
Palestine, Div. 648). Butter, of course, does not keep 
ina hot climate; the Arabs and Syrians, accordingly, 
boil the fresh butter over a slow fire, throwing in coarse 
meal or ‘burghul’ (boiled wheat, see FOOD, § 1) to 
clarify the mass. This clarified butter, the best of 
which is said to have ‘the odour of a blossoming vine,’ 
is known throughout the Arabic-speaking East as samn 
(in India as ghee), and is one of the most valuable 
articles of commerce in Arabia.’ In view of the extent 
to which melted butter enters into the enu of Bedouin 
and fellahin alike—to whom samn is all that ‘clotted 
cream’ is to a Devonshire man, and more—and in view 
of the unchanging customs of the East, one is prepared 
to find something equivalent to sawn in the. earlier 
biblical period. This we find unmtstakably in Prov. 
3033, where we have an exact description of the 
rocking and pressing of the milk-skin, so that the 
rendering of EV, which follows ©, is amply justified, 
‘the ehurning of milk bringeth forth butter.’ lqually 
elear is the comparison in the amended text of Ps. 6521, 
‘his face is smoother than butter,’ where neither sour 
milk nor eurds is admissible. Again semn, as the most 
prized of all the preparations of milk, is suggested by 
Job 296, of which a modern paraphrase would run: ‘I 
sat, up to the lips in clotted cream.’ * The two modern 
equivalents here advocated for the biblical Zem’ah—viz. , 
leben and samn—we find side by side in the much- 
glossed passage, Is. 715-22 (for which see Cheyne and 
Duhm, zz /oc.). In the last verse, in particular, we 
render ‘because of the abundance of milk he shall eat 
samn’ (v. 22a), a gloss entirely at variance with the con- 
text, whieh speaks of the poverty of the land when the 
few inhabitants shall be reduced to the simplest nomad 
fare, ‘sour milk and wild honey’ (226). 

Cheese is referred to, according to EV, in three 

1 Doughty estimates the trade with Mecca alone at £2000 
annually (47. Des. 2 457). 

2 Butter in the East is made ordinarily from whole milk (but 
see § 3), hence axon never probably in any passage literally 
signifies our ‘cream,’ although Rashi in his commentary—writ- 
ing, however, in the West—defines anon in Gen. 188 as ‘the fat 
of milk (3577 yor), which they skim from its surface.’ Asa 
link hetween hiblical times and the present day, we would point 
to the usual Targum rendering of ANN—viz., Jw (lit. ‘ fat’), 


by which we understand the Arabic sama. The Bovtvpov (©) 
of the Greek-speaking Jews of Egypt was manifestly in that 
climate samn. 
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passages of the OT, and in each case it represents 
a different expression in the original. 

3. Cheese. (a) The most explicit of these is Job 
1010 where the patriarch, referring to the growth of the 
human foetus, asks the Almighty: ‘Hast thou not 
poured me out as milk, and curdled (lit. thickened) me 
as cheese’ (a333)? 

Here we have the ordinary Hebrew word for cheese, 
gebhindh, as found in the Mishna (assim), where also TOYA 
is the standing expression for curdling (reff. below), while the 
denominative [23 giééén, signifies to make cheese, hence ]232, 
mégabbén, a cheese-maker (70sef/ta Shabbath 9{10} 13). 

‘That cheesemaking was a flourishing industry in Jeru- 
salem in NT times is usually inferred from the name of 
the valley between the eastern and western hills, the 
valley of the cheesemakers (rv ruporady, Jos. BJ 
v.41[Niese, § 140]). However, the contention recently 
submitted by some seholars of note (Halévy; Buhl, 
Pal, 132 ete.), that this name is a euphemism, has 
considerable plausibility. At the end of the so-called 
Tyropæon lay the dung gate (nBvixa we, Neh. 2:3 
etc.), and hence it is conjectured that the original 
name of the valley was the ‘dung or refuse valley ' (gë 
hd-aspilh), changed by a transposition of consonants 
into gë ha-saphoth, cheese- or curd-valley (see below, 4). 

The milk was curdled by means of rennet (73), ‘Ab, Zar. 243 


cp Dt. 18 3); also of the acrid juice of the leaves and roots of 
certain trees and plants (Or/a17). After being drained of 


the whey (Dp, Vëdār. 65; etap] D [water of milk], A/akhshir. 
65), the curds were salted (Wëdďār., ļc.), shaped into round 
discs (5159), and dried in the sun. These were hard enough to 
be cut with a hand-saw (Sadé. 172). The cheese of Bithynia 
enjoyed the highest repute in antiquity (Pliny, 47.V 1197), but 
was forhidden to the Jews because it was curdled with the 
rennet that had been procured from calves not ritually slaugh- 
tered, or had been offered in heathen sacrifice (44. Zar. 2 4). 

(4) The present which David took to his brothers at 
the front-——viz., ten an 3n (lit. ‘cuts of milk,’ 1S. 
1718)—can hardly have been anything but ‘ten fresh- 
milk cheeses’ (cp © rpvdaridas [soft cheeses], G^ 
aTpupaNnidas, Vg. decem formellas casei). 


(c) Quite obscure, on the other hand, is the present which 
David himself received at a later period, of Zea’a (here probably 
samn) and D3 mat, which EV (after Pesh. and Tg.) renders 
‘cheese of kine’ (25.17 29; GBA cadpwO Boar, Bl yarabnva 
fogxapia2). Wetzstein advocates ‘cream of kine,’ similar to the 
preparation of thick cream scalded and sold in small wooden 
cylinders in Syria under the name of kiskja. It is some- 
times eaten with sugar] (see Wetzstein under ‘Viehzucht’ in 
Riehm's //117B and ZH 7H"3 2767). It is tempting, however, 
to read MENG (from AN, to rub down, crush, etc.), and to find 


in the expression the dried curds of the present day, which, 
rubbed down and mixed with water, give a most refreshing 


drink. 
So universal an article of food as milk could hardly 
fail to suggest a variety of figures to the biblieal writers. 
4. Milk in OT As the natural food of ENS milk is 
figures. used in the NT to express the first 
elements of religious instruetion (1 Cor. 
32 Heb. 512 f 1 Pet. 22). In the oft-repeated phrase, 
‘flowing with milk and honey‘ (see HONEY), so expres- 
sive of the rich productiveness of the promised land, 
milk represents the common elements of the Hebrew 
dietary, as honey does its delicacies (cp wine and milk, 
Is. 551). So Joel embodies his coneeption of the sur- 
passing fertility of the soil in the Messianie age in a 
picture of the hills flowing with milk (Joel 3 [4] :8). 
‘Together with snow, milk is typieal of the whiteness of 
the human skin (Lam. 47), and, probably, of the human 
eye (Cant. 512). A bride’s kisses are refreshing as honey 
and a draught of fresh milk (76.411), to which also the 
joys of the nuptial couch are compared (51). 
A. R.S. K: 


MILL, MILLSTONES. The hand-mill is one of the 
most widely distributed of human inventions. Under 


1 The writer has eaten this delicacy in the Lebanon under the 
name of Zeben. 
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MORTAR will be found some account of the earlier 
appliances which served the same purpose (cp Nu. 118, 
mill and mortar mentioned together) among the Hebrews 
as among the Romans. For the latter we have not only 
the express testimony of Pliny and other writers for 
the later origin of the hand-mill, but also the still more 
important witness of the Latin terms pistor, pistrinum, 
ete. ? 

The handmill, as consisting like the old Scottish querns of 
two parts, was named C'I, rč4áyim (mod. Egypt rakāya), 


1. The mill and ‘"¢!Y Ñn, fehon (Lam. 513; cp fakin, the 
its parts Egyptian water-mill) and "290, fahindh 
" (Eccles. 124), Since the stones were origin- 
ally of the same size,the mill looked asif cleft in two, hence 
nos, pélah (something cleft) was the old name for either mill- 
stone, the lower of which was then MANA nop, pélah tahtith 
(Job. 4424 (Heb. 16], AV following ©, Vg. etc., ‘a piece of the 
nether millstone,’ but see RV), the upper 327 n99, pélah rékeb 
(Judg. 953, 28.1121) In NT times the stones were distin- 
guished simply as the 397 (chariot, or perhaps the rider, Arab. 
rākķib, already Dt. 246), and the 339 (lier, our ‘ bed-stone,’ Bad. 
Bath.21). The corresponding names in the Greek OT and in 
NT are: for the mill, wvAos,2 Ex. 115, etc., perhaps Mt. 2441 
(best MSS); millstone is AdOos pudcxos only in Lk. 172 (in best 
MSS, see below), also pudAos Rev. 1821 (B), 22, according to 
usual interpretation also Mt. 186 Mk. 942 (hest MSS, hut see 
below); the favourite Greek name of the upper stone, the catillus 
of the Romans, was 6vos the ass, also émpvacoy (Dt. 246 Judg. 
953 [B]; perhaps also puvdos, Judg.953 [AL], 2S. 1121: 7); 
the nether millstone, the Roman meta, was pvay in the special 
sense, but does not occur in the Gk. Bible. The mill-house or 
pistrinum was pvàwv (Jer. 5211 (not in Heb.], Mt. 2441 [D and 
TR)), and perhaps pvdaos (Mt. Zc. (x B)). 


The hand-mill of the Hebrews (+ by oni, Zabin 43, 


modelled on the Gk. yetpoutdn) can searcely have 
differed in any important particular from the mill still 
in use in the East among Bedouins and fellahin alike, 
although it probably presented the same variety of shape 
and size in different parts of the country. 


Thus in some parts the stones are both flat, in others the lower 
is slightly convex and the upper correspondingly concave ; some 
mills have both stones of equal diameter; in others, the upper, 
which is invariably the lighter, is of smaller diameter. ‘Fhis 
last seems to have been the usual fashion among the Jews of 
the first and second centuries A.D., when the diameter of ‘ the 
rider’ was usually a couple of handbreadths less than that of 
‘the bed-stone’ (Sab. Bath, 21). ‘Fhe average diameter of the 
modern hand-mills is probably about 18 inches. 


The lower stone is always of some hard stone, whilst 
the upper, in Syria at least, is almost invariably of the 
black, porous Java of Hauran, which has the admir- 
able quality of always preserving a rough surface. 
Through the centre of ‘the rider’ a funnel-shaped hole 
is chiselled out, and in the corresponding part of the 
bed-stone a stout peg of wood is inserted, by which the 
upper stone is kept in place. The upper stone is turned by 
means of an upright wooden handle inserted in its upper 
surface, near the edge. ‘The mill is fed by pouring the 
grain in handfuls into the centre opening of the rider 
and may be placed on a sheepskin, or inside a large 
circular tray, placed on the ground to receive the flour? 
as it passes out between the stones. 

Grinding the flour or barley-meal for the household 
need has in all ages been peculiarly women’s work (Mt. 

24 4:—hence ' the grinders’ of Eccles. 

2. The work 123, lit, as RV™Es. ae women '), 

of the mill. and a millstone has more than once 
in the world’s history been an effective weapon in a 
woman's hand (Judg. 953 2S.1l21; ep the fate of 
Pyrrhus). Among the Jews grinding stood first among 
the housewifely duties, from which the young wife could 


1 Servius’ comment on Virgil, Æn. 1179, is often quoted: 
‘quia apud maiores nostros molarum usus non erat, frumenta 
torrebant et ea in pilas missa pinsebant, et hoc erat genus molendi, 
unde et pinsitores dicti sunt, qui nunc pistores vocantur.” 

2 The classical pvAy is used in the LXX only metaphorically 
of the molar teeth. 

3 A large basin or tray for this purpose seems intended by the 
0’ or ‘sea’ (če. basin; cp the ‘brazen sea’ of the Temple) of the 


z . . 
mill (0°57 ©"), several times mentioned in the Talmud. 
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only be released if she had brought, as part of her 
dowry, a slave girl as a substitute (A@¢huddth 55). In 
the houses of the great, the work of the mill fell to the 
female slaves (Ex.115), hence the command to ‘the 
daughter of Babylon’ to ‘take the millstones and grind 
meal’ (Is. 472) is a prophecy of impending slavery. The 
same idea may underlie Job's words regarding his 
wife (Job 3l10a), although the parallelism certainly 
suggests a coarser interpretation, which the Vg. also 
finds in Lam. 513 (see the comms.). Male prisoners 
and captives were likewise compelled to this species of 
hard labour, as was Samson (Judg. 1621), and, accord- 
ing to the Greek text of Jeremiah (5211), king Zedekiah 
in Babylon. In the passage from Lamentations just 
alluded to (513), the Hebrew poet pathetically describes 
the lot of the young exiles, condemned to bear the heavy 
millstones to grind for their captors, while the boys 
stumbled beneath the wood! to fire their bread. The 
slaves were wont to lighten the burden of their labour 
with a song, the ôy émutidos of the classies (a speci- 
men from Plutarch apud Bliimner, of. cit. 33), a practice 
to which there is a reference in the Gk. text of Eccles. 
124 (dwv7s THs aXnOovons). 
The form of the hand-mill or quern above deseribed 
was doubtless the same as that whieh it first assumed 
se The milisof oe the classical eee (cp 
the Komans. ümner's standard work, Techno- 
logie etc. 24); but among the Romans 
of the later republic and the empire the form was some- 
what different. From a square or circular stone base 
rose the fixed nether millstone in the shape of a blunted 
cone, hence called meta, with an iron peg or pivot 
inserted at the top. The upper stone, the cat7/lus, was 
cut into the shape of an hour-glass, or, more precisely, 
of the old-fashioned reversible wooden egg-eup. Its 
lower half was hung on the above-mentioned pivot, over 
and surrounding the meta, and the whole catillus was 
turned by means of a couple of handspikes through 
holes in its waist or narrowest part (see the illustrations 
in Smith's and Rich's Dicts. of .datiguities, s.u. ‘Mola,’ 
and in Bliimner, of. cit. 27). The corn was poured 
into the upper half of the egg-cup, so to say, which 
served admirably asa hopper, and found its wav through 
certain apertures in the waist to be ground between the 
surface of the cone-shaped me¢a and the inner surface of 
the lower half of the ca¢7//us. We mention these details 
mainly because we have discovered evidence, overlooked 
or misunderstood by previous writers, that this form of 
the mill was not unknown among the Jews of NT times. 
Thus in the regulations for the sale of house property, 
we have the following distinction in Jewish law, between 
fixtures that went with the house, and movables that 
did not (as. Bath. 43) ‘Whoso has sold a honse has 
sold the door but not the key, the fixed mortar but not 
the movable one, the zs¢vod7/ (Saypex) but not the 
Ralath (nbp), ete.' Again, in Zdédim 42 we find men- 
tioned together the ¢s¢robé/ and the Admér (ňnn) of the 
hand-mill (15x onbg). Now these terms have been 
entirely misunderstood by the authoritative commentators 
on the Mishna (see apud Surenhusius zx /oc.). In reality 
the Admor of the hand-mill is nothing but the dvos (ass) 
or upper millstone of the Greeks (cp Hesychius, s.v. 
HUAN: Kai oŬrw Néyerat Kal 6 KaTwW THs múňns NiBOs TÒ 
d€ kal avw dvos),* which, again, from the shape of its 
upper portion, is also named the kalat (Gk. káħaðos, a 
tapering, funnel-shaped basket).3 Similarly, the és¢robi/ 
l Since Ibn Ezra it has sometimes been absurdly supposed 
that ‘the wood’ here means the light and unremovable handles 


of the mills! (So Hoheisel, De mo/Zis, eic., adopted in Smith's 
DB, art. ‘Mill.’). 

2 The learned author of the art. ‘Bread’ in Hastings’ DB 
(1 317 a), in the section on the Hebrew hand-mill, in making ovos 
the ‘nether millstone’ has allowed himself to he misled by the 
€rroneous and now antiquated findings of Hoheisel and other 
early investigators who wrote before the discovery of actual mills, 
a at Pompeii, had made their construction intelligible. 

Thus Pliny (ÆN 212) describes the flower of the lily as 
paulatim sese laxantis (tapering), efigie calathi. 
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is the Gk. orpdédBidros, a spinning-top, the likeness to 
which of the me¢a or lower stone with its ribbed surface 
is self-evident. The mills of this construction were 
larger and heavier—those of Pompeii are about 5 to 6 
feet in height—than the ordinary Jewish hand-mill, and, 
as we have seen, were built into the floor of the house. 
They were capable of being adjusted so as to produce 
flour of varying fineness; by this means, and by the 
process of bolting described below (col. 3095, begin.), 
were obtained the different sorts of ‘flour’ and ‘fine 
flour’ to which there is reference in the Mishna (J/aks- 
shir. 105). 

In addition to these, the mole manuales, the Romans 
made use of a still larger mill of the same construction 

a “The mola PAi by worn-out M or asses, 

i : ence named mole jumentariæ or mole 
aBINarla. sinari (illustr. 2¢ sup. ). A reference 
to these ass-mills has been found by all commentators 
in Jesus’ denunciation of him who shall cause the little 
ones of the kingdom to stumble, for —aceording to 
Mt.—‘it is profitable for him that a pros dvds (AV 
‘millstone,’ RV ‘great millstone,’ RV™s: ‘a millstone 
turned by an ass’) should be hanged about his neck 
and that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea’ 
(Alt. 186 KV)? 

We cannot here discuss the readings of the parallel passages, 
Mk. 942 Lk. 172; it must suffice to note that the pvdaos òrixós 
is repeated in the fextus receptus of Lk., where the best MSS 
and editors read Aʻĝos pvàikóşs—z.e. the ordinary millstone (so 


RV}—which, again, is the received reading of Mk., where the 
best MSS have pvados ovexds (RV with mg. as above). 





What, then, was the uúNos dvexds? Is it the case, as 
a recent commentator puts it, that ‘the vehement 
emphasis of Christ’s words is toned down in Lk. here, 
as often elsewhere (A. B. Bruce, Æx. Gk. Test. ad 
Lk. 172)? Has the third evangelist really reduced the 
heavier ‘millstone turned by an ass’ to the stone of an 
ordinary handmill? We reply that the ptdAos dvexds 
of the first two evangelists is simply a literal Gk. 
rendering of zola asinaria or ass-mill, as indeed 
Jerome (Mt. Zc.), and before him the Peshitta, have 
perceived (cp Stephanus, Zer. Ling. Grec. 988). The 
words used by Jesus we suppose to have been the 
nao asm of the Mishna, or their Aramaic equivalent 
in the Gémara xmn xaon, the ass or upper millstone, 


which, as the removable stone (cp Mishna above), 
would most readily oceur to contemporary readers of 
Lk.'s Ni@os wrAckos. The author of the second gospel, 
probably followed by the author of the first, has con- 
fused the two meanings of sìnn and évos as applied to 


the upper millstone and the live animal that turned it— 
a confusion from which other Greek writers are not free 
(Blümner, of. cit. 35, n. 3). The result of this con- 
fusion is the impracticable suggestion of the offender 
having hung about his neck the relatively enormous 
weight of a whole mola astnaria. Only large private 
establishments or professional millers (jmp, Dèmui 3 4) 


would possess one of this class of mill. There is no 
reference in the Bible, it may be added, to the third 
class of ancient mills, the azole aguariv, or water-mills, 
now so largely used in Syria. 

The Hebrew creditor is forbidden (Dt. 246) to ‘take 
to pledge’ either the whole mill? (RV) or even the upper 
stone, ‘for he taketh the man’s life to pledge,’ in other 
words, the means by which the family sustenance was 
provided. 

This law was later extended to include all the utensils neces- 


sary for the preparation of food (Badd MJési'a 913, cp Jos. Ant. 
iv. 8 26[Niese, § 270]). The user of the hand-millin this direction -7 





1 For the Greek punishment known as xararovtegpós see the 
special treatises cited by Winer, Æ H’A(@), 213, and Goetz, of. 
cit. In the Gospels, of course, we have a mere figure of speech. 

2 King James’s translators, following a tradition as old as 
the second century A.D. adopted by Jewish commentators (see 
Rashi on Dt. 4c.), quite falsely rendered MM by ‘nether mill- 
stone.’ 
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was not limited to grinding wheat and barley. Beans, lentils, 
fruit, etc., might all be passed through the family mill (Mishna, 


passim). For the,olive-mill (mn bw o'ma) and the pepper-mill 
(dpo5 by 9) see Gu and SPIcEs respectively. 


In order to obtain the ‘fine fiour ' (nd) required for 


the saered offerings as well as for the finer sorts of 
bakemeats, it was necessary to bolt or sift the flour 
(nop) that came from the mill by means of a bolt-sieve 


(ass, Is. 3028, Mishna passim, the xéoxwov [Ecclus. 27 4] 


of the Greeks). To judge from the comparison of the 
model pupil to the näphåh ' which lets out the $éemah 
and keeps back the sdleth' (4Ab6th 515)—a passage mis- 
understood both by Jewish and Christian commentators 
(sce, e.g., in Surenhusius)—the waphah used for this 
purpose was not a sieve with meshes like the modern 
munhul (see Wetzstein, ZDPV143/) but a elose- 
bottomed sieve, the modern mznsef. The bolting was 
effected by a combined up-and-down and rotatory 
motion—the verb (1\p37), used of the proeess of sifting 


the flour in Siads. 7 2, means literally ‘to cause to dance’ 
—-by whieh the heavier particles of the flour were col- 
lected at one side and thrown over the edge of the sieve. 
Among the figures which Hebrew writers have bor- 
rowed from the mill, in addition to the figure for slavery 
4,2 ({Is.472) already explained, may be 

a pi mill in noted Isaiah's graphic denuneiation of 
ii the rich magnates of his day who 
ground ‘the faces of the poor' (ls. 315) ‘The dull 
rumour of the running millstones is’ at this day ‘as it 
were a comfortable voice of food in an Arabian village, 
when in the long sunny hours there is often none other 
human sound’ (Doughty, Arab. Des. 2179). So it was 
in the villages of Judæa, and hence the cessation of the 
‘comfortable voice’ of the mill (mn dip, Jer. 2510; ep 


Rev. 1822, wry wvAov) is to Jeremiah and the seer of 
Patmos an important factor in that ‘solitude’ which a 
ruthless enemy is wont to make and ‘eall it peace.’ 
The essential hardness of the ‘nether millstone’ is the 
source of a popular proverb, first met with in Job 
(4124 [16]). The identity of funetion in the ease of the 
millstones and the teeth has suggested a figure common 
to many tongues (Eceles. 1234; ep mwvdy in the G6 = 
dens molaris). In the Talmud, to have a millstone 
round one’s neck is to be burdened with domestie eares, 
which are fatal to the fruitful study of the Torah (A7d- 
dish, 29 6). In the medieval Hebrew work, the Choice 
of Pearls, ‘he who poses as a wise man without the 
true wisdom is like to the “ass” (sn, the upper mill- 


stone) of the mill ; which goes round and round without 
moving from its place’ (cited but misunderstood by 
Goetz, of. ci? 219, and by those who quote from him ; 
see ap. Hastings, of. ež 72, cc.). Finally, it may be added 
that some have found in the Gk. proverb ó ġeúvywv 
uvrov adguita Pevyec the original of Paul's wise injune- 
tion, ‘if any man will not work, neither let him eat’ 
(2 Thess. 3 10). 


A considerable amount of special literature has been devoted 
to the mills of the ancients. The principal older works are Joh. 
Heringius, De J/olendinzs, 1663; Hohelsel, 
Dissertatio de Molis Manualibus Veterum, 
1728; and esp. Goetzius, Diss. de Molis et 
Pistrinis Veterum, 1730—the lwo last reprinted by Ugolinus 
in his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, vol. xxix. These 
have all been superseded by Hugo Bliimner’s classical treatise 
Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Niinste bei 
Griechen und Römern, 1875, bd.123 7 A good summary in 
art. ‘ Mola’ in Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities), 


A. R.S. K. 


MILLENNIUM. Once, and only once, in the NT 
we hear of a millennium, for neither 1 Cor. 1523 f. nor 
1 Thess. 416 f. points in this direction. 
We hear in Rev. 202-5 of a period of a 
thousand years during which ‘the dragon [the old 
serpent, which is the Devil and Satan]'?} (see DRAGON, 
§ 2) is confined in the abyss, ‘that he should deceive 
the nations no more until the thousand years be finished,’ 


6. Literature. 


1. References. 


1 Probably an interpolation from 12 9. 
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while the martyrs ‘who worshipped not the beast nor 
his image,’ alone of the dead live again, and reign with 
Christ. This revival of the martyrs is called ‘ the first 
resurrection’ (v. 6), ‘and at the end of the millennium 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison for a little time 
to deceive the nations (v.7; ep v. 3). See ESCHATO- 
LOGY, §§ 75, 88. 

Why this specification of 1000 years? The Pook of Enoch 
(91 12) gives a ‘ week’ (see WEEK) as the period of the Messianic 
kingdom; the Apocalypse of Ezra(7 28 /) gives 400 years, so 
also Rabbi, quoting Mic. 715 (Weber, Jtd. Theol. 373). It is 
in the Talmud that we find the statement that this kingdom will 
last for tooo (or 2000) years. The world was to last for 5000 or 
4000 years of evil; then, in the kingdom of the Messiah, 1000 or 
2000 years of Sabbath- rest were Lo come for God's people. This 
idea may have been common in the time of the writers of the 
Apocalypse. 


But was the idea really of Jewish origin? We may 
reasonably suspeet that many of the later ideas were of 
Babylonian or Persian origin, though the 

eg eae new growths became thoroughly Jewish ; 

and it is quite fair, in dealing with sus- 
pected Persian influences, to use the later Zoroastrian 
Seriptures, because these writings, even if late in com- 
position, are admitted to embody and to develop 
genuine early traditions. Now it was the later Zoro- 
astrian belief that time consisted of a series of twelve 
millenniums, the last of which should be marked by a 
wonderful progressive amelioration of the lot of the 
human race. Before the end of this twelfth millennium 
Saoshyans, the ‘ Triumphant Benefactor,’ the last of the 
posthumous sons of Zarathustra, would be born. Dur- 
ing the space of 57 years all evil would be destroyed, 
and at the end of this period Ahriman the fiend would 
be annihilated, and the renovation for the future exist- 
ence (cp ‘the new heavens and the new earth’) would 
occur. } 

Much fanaticism has sprung up in the Christian 
ehurch from an exaggerated belief in the millennium. 
A TuAeneeree But so much must be admitted—that 

the belel the doetrines with which this belief is 
*  eonneeted have been morally most effi- 
eacious. Both Zoroastrianism and Christianity are 
deeply indebted to the doctrine whieh they both share, 
or have both shared, of the confliet between the two 
prineiples of good and evil, and of the future renovation 
of the earth; and when, as in Christianity, this is 
coupled with a belief in the future advent, not of a 
mythieal Saoshyans, but of the historical Author of the 
faith, it has given an extraordinary foree and freedom 
to the operation of the Christian spirit. 

The expression of what we may eall millenarianism in 
the Apocalypse of John is comparatively temperate. It 
is quite otherwise with other early Christian works. 
The Jewish apoealypses were received as sacred books 
of great antiquity, and their contents were greedily 
absorbed. Even the Gentile Christians were eonquered 
by millenarianism, and in proportion as, after the war 
of Bar-Kocheba, the Jews became indifferent to the Mes- 
sianie hope, chiliastic ideas beeame naturalised in the 
Christian communities, and the books containing them 
were sedulously preserved. Thus Papias confounds 
expressions of Jesus with verses from the Apocalypse of 
Baruch (295; see Charles’s note) referring to the as- 
tonishing fruitfulness of the soil in the Messianic days 
(see Iren. 533). Barnabas ( Æ. 15) accepts the Jewish 
theory that the present world will last 6000 years from 
the creation, that at the beginning of the Sabbath (the 
seventh millennium) the Son of God will appear, to put 
an end to the period of ‘the unjust one,’ to judge the 
wicked, and to renovate the earth. He does not, how- 
ever, like Papias, expatiate in sensuous descriptions ; it 
is to be a time of holy peace. It is not the end, how- 
ever ; it is followed by an eighth day of eternal duration 
—‘ the beginning of another world.’ Hence, aceording 
to Barnabas, the Messianic reign closes the present 


1 See West's translations in Sacred Books of the East, vols, 
va XXIV. 3 especially Bundahi§ 303; Dinkard T 10. 
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aiwy. Justin (Dial. 80) speaks of chiliasm as a neces- 
sary element of orthodoxy, though he knows Christians 
who do not accept it. He belicves that a restored 
Jerusalem will be the seat of the Messiah's kingdom, 
and assumes that all believers, together with patriarchs 
and prophets, will enjoy perfect happiness for a thou- 
sand years. In fact, he reads this view into the Johan- 
nine Apocalypse. Cerinthus, too, speculative as he was, 
clings to the ehiliastic ideas, and pictures Christ’s king- 
dom as one of sensual pleasures (Eus. AE 328 725). 

After the middle of the second century these expectations 
gradually retired into the backgrouud. So early as the year 170 
A.D., the party of the so-called Alogi rejected the whole body of 
apocalyptic writings, and denounced the Apocalypse of John 
as a mass of fables (cp APOCALYPSE, § 4). Perhaps their own 
hostility to Montanism was the cause. Here we may pause, 
noting, however, in conclusion that in the time of Eusebius the 
Greek Church was saturated with prejudice against the Apo- 
calypse, on account of its ‘ Jewish’ chiliasm. 

MILLET (M7, dõkan; xerypoc: ALIUM) is once 
mentioned, along with wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
and spelt, as an ingredient in bread (Ezek. 49t). 

The Hebrew name is also found in Aramaic and Arahic. It 
may refer to the dark colour of the grain, since dakan” means 
‘smoke’ and duhnatux ‘a smoky colour.’ As il is in modern 
Egypt and Palestine the name of the common millet, Panicum 
mitiaceunt, la, this is prohably the plantlintended ; it has been 
cultivated in Egypt since prehistoric times. Another kind of 
millet, Andropogon Sorghum, Bed., is also grown in Palestine 
(see Tristram, V//74 470): with this De Candolle (Orig. 306) is 
inclined to identify the Heb. ddan, but remarks that the 
modern Arabic word is applied to the variety saccharatus. 
Andropogon Sorghum seems to have had an African origin and 
to have been cultivated by the ancient Egyptians. 

N.M.~—W.T.T.~D. 

MILLO (Ni$1D) ; EV in Judg.96 20 2 K. 1220 House 
of Millo (> MN‘). 

@’s readings are Judg.96 ByOyaadrdwy [B], paadAwy [A], 
ò oikos padAwy [L]; 920 ByOpaaddAwy [P], waa. [A], L as before; 
2 K.1220 oix. paaàw [BA], L as before; 25.59 1 K.1l27 
n akpa [BAL]; 1 K. 915 24 om. BL, mv medw [A]; 1 Ch. 118 
om. BNA, ņ axpa [L]; 2 Ch. 32 5 7d avaAnuua [BAL]. 

Generally supposed to be the designation of a kind 
of castle or other fortification. 

(a) In Judg. 96 20, some identify it with the Tower of 
Shechem (vv. 46-49), a view which Moore pronounces 
‘very doubtful.’ For a probable solution of the pro- 
blem, see SHECHEM, TOWER OF. 

(6) In 2 K. 1220 [21], Joash is said to have been slain 
‘at Beth-millo (on the way ?) that goes down to Silla.’ 


So RV. But x55 avn is probably a corruption of 
Sxomy, which is a (correct) gloss on xb». Render, 
therefore, simply, ‘at Beth-jerahmeel.’ See Joasit. 


ic) In. 25.59 1 K.915 24 1127 1 Ch. 118 2 Ch. 32s 
it would seem to refer to some part of the fortifications 
of the citadel of Jerusalem. Probably, as in (a) and (4), 
xbn is a corruption of bons. The most probable text 
of 2S. 56 8 shows that the original population of Jeru- 
salem was Jerahmeelite ; and that of Is. 291, that it was 
sometimes called (Ir) Jerahmeel—z.e., ‘city of Jerah- 
meel’ (see Crit. Bib.). Winckler, however (G/, 2251), 
thinks that Beth-millo is an expression for a temple ; he 
compares Ass. mul lû =lamlů, a terrace or artificial eleva- 
tion (ep Targ. smon). Within the fortification (apso) of 
the ancient Jerusalem was the sacred hill with its sanc- 
tuary ; round this, for security, David built his house 
(2 S. 59). It was the same Beth-millo—ż.e., ‘sanc- 
tuary ’—which Solomon, according to Winckler, re- 
stored ; the tradition that the temple of Solomon was 
erected on a new site being late and incorrect. See 
JERUSALEM, § 21, and TEMPLE. T RC 


MINA (mna), Lk. 1913 RVS. See MANEH. 


MINES, METAL-WORK (Job28: NX), AV™sZ., 
RV ‘mine’; G, tottoc OBEN PINETA; I Macc. 83 


1. Were there [KATAKPATHCAI] TWN METAAAWN 

: : EV ‘mines’), From passages like 
mines in : 

Palestine ? Dt. 89, ‘A land whose stones are iron, 

And out of whose hills thou mayest dig 

copper,’ and 3325, ' The bolts be iron and bronze,’ we 
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might naturally infer that there were mines in Palestine. 
When we consider, too, that Solomon had his own 
workmen in the Lebanon who hewed out stone and 
prepared timber for his buildings (1 K. 513-18 [27-32]), 
it would not be strange if he also had miners. ‘There 
may be a reference to this in a notice in @® of 1 K. 
246c, which precedes a reference to his building of 
Oepuac (see TADMOR) in the desert, kal Nartwuwp 
HpgaTo avoiye ra duvacreiuata rov AtBavou, if 
Winckler (Alesi. Uni. 175; G/, 2 235 261) is right in 
assuming that duvagr. covers a Hebrew word meaning 
‘mines.’ That iron was found in the Antilibanus, and 
copper in the Lebanon, is certain (see COPPER, IRON). 
It is not easy, however, to find sueh a Hebrew word as 
is required.! In Job 28 we have a somewhat technical 
description of mining operations ; but the probability is 
that it refers to the mines of Upper Egypt and the 
Sinaitic peninsula. It is not, indeed, less interesting 
on that aecount, and it is fitting that the imagery 
employed in eulogising wisdom should not be ex- 
clusively derived from Palestine. ‘There is, however, 
so much corruption in the text (ep GOLD, SAPPHIRE) 
that one may justly hesitate to institute a comparison 
between the details of the poet and those of a eareful 
collector of knowledge like Pliny, exeept as regards 
the obviously sound portions. It is true that v. 1 refers 
to the washing of gold (pp, properly ‘to filter, strain’), 
such as is described by Diodorus (see GOLD, § 2), and 
v. 2 to the smelting of copper, whilst in v. 4 RV quite 
correctly renders, ‘He breaketh open a shaft’ (the 
marginal rendering of v.4a, ‘The flood breaketh out 
from where men sojourn’ may be suggestive, but can 
claim no philologieal plausibility). The only other direet 
reference to mines is in 1 Mace. 83, where the Romans 
are said to have told Judas the Maccabee of the 
successful efforts they had made to win the gold and 
silver mines of Spain. In truth, the mineral wealth of 
Spain was such that that country seemed to the ancients 
a veritable El! Dorado (see Posidonius, ap. Strab. 
145 7.) “see, further, AMBER, COPPER, GOLD, IRON, 
LEAD, SILVER, TIN. 

Our result thus far is disappointing. Mining was 
not and could not be as present to the mind of a Jew 
as it was to that of an Arab. Such a saying as that 
ascribed to Mohammed, ‘ Men are mines,’*—7?.¢., they 
produce only what nature inclines them to produce ; 
they eannot produce what is not already in them,— 
would have been impossible in the mouth of a Jew (ep 
Mt. 7 16-18). 

There are, however, many references to metallurgical 
operations. 

(a) Smelting supplies one of the most favourite figures to 
Jewish teachers. There isastriking passage in Ezekiel (22 18-22) 

where the process of the smelter, who blows 
2. Metallurgy. the fire in which the copper, tin, iron, and 

lead have been placed, is compared to the 
judgments about to come on the house of Israel. The same 
image, however, is also used for consolation—e.g., in Is. 1 25 (cp 
Furnace). See Pliny, HN, 37 47, and Rawlinson, Phænicia, 
chap. 10. 

(4) The casting of images and other sacred objects (Ex. 
2512 2637 Is.4019 1 K.7 46) of gold, silver, or copper, is also 
mentioned, but not the casting of objects of iron. 

(c) The Aanzmering of metal, and making it into broad sheets 
(Nu. 16 38 (17 3] Is. 44 12). 

(d) Soldering and welding (1s. 417); (e) polishing G K. 7 45); 
(f) overlaying with plates of gold, silver, or copper (Ex. 25 11-24 
1K 6202 Ch.3 5 Is.4019) FURNACE, Job, § 11. 

These operations seem to have been carried on to a 
considerable extent among the Israelites. We learn, 
however, that in Solomon's time it was necessary to 
obtain Phoenician assistanee in executing the metal 
work for the temple (1 K. 713). See, further, 
FURNACE; HIRAM, 2; HANDICRAFTS; JOB, § 11. 


MINGLED PEOPLE (IW, 1 K. 1015 Jer. 2524; else- 


1 Wi. suggests nidya ; but his arguments are not very con- 
vincing. 
2 Wellh., Muhammed in Medina (Vakidi), 424. 
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where JY, pointed on the assumption that the word 
means ‘mixture '’—7.e., ‘a mixed multitude’ [almost al- 
ways with art. ; see below] ; EITIMIKTOC, CYM., TON 
AON TON ANAMEMIFMENON [L in Neh.]). In Jer. 
25 20 50 37 it is supposed to mean the foreign mercenaries 
in the Egyptian and Chaldean armies respectively (cp 
ARMY, § 9). In r K.1015 Jer. 2524, Ezek. 305 it is 
more difficult to give a plausible justification of the 
rendering, since here the word undeniably has an 
ethnographic significance. ‘The most eritical course 
is, probably, in all the passages mentioned, to point 
axy, ‘Arabia,’ though a middle course is preferred by 
some scholars (see ARABIA, § 1).' In Jer. 2524 it is 
obvious at a glance (ep @ and Aq., Theod. in Q™s-) that 
there has been dittography (see ARABIA, § 1); ‘ mingled 
people’ is the makeshift of an editor who had to evade 
this. In Jer. 2520 ‘and all Arabia,’ which is the correct 
rendering of the consonants of the text, should be 
omitted, as due to a scribe’s error (cp v. 24); in 
Jer. 5037 the Arabian population in Babylonia is 
referred to, 

The same word, without the article, oceurs in Ex. 
12 38 (where 35, ignored by EV, is dittographed), Neh. 
133, where it is rendered Mixed Multitude. In the 
former passage it is supposed to mean the codluzvies of 
various races which accompanied the Israelites at the 
Exodus (cp Nu. 114 Dt.2911[10] Josh. 835); in the 
latter, the Ammonites, Moabites, and others, with 
whom Itzra found that the Judzean Jews had had 
intercourse, contrary to Dt.2337% It is plain, how- 
ever, that to produce a proper antithesis between ay 
and ‘ Israel’ the former word ought to be the designation 
of a people—/.e., we ought in both passages to point 
aay, Arabians (so, in Neh. Zc., E. Meyer, £77/s7. 130). 
THE MIXED MULTITUDE is also the rendering of 
FDDONA in Nu. 14. 

nosowa is usually taken to be a synonym of 35 any 
(Geiger, Urschr.71, after Sam. aay), and to mean the 
non-Israelites in the host of the Hebrews. However, 
if 353; means ‘ Arabians,’ roson must be a corruption of 
some word of similar meaning. A more probable cor- 
rection than proxy, S/Adsim—i.e., the Shasu of the 
Egyptian inscriptions, is Dna, ‘Zarephathites.’ See 
MOSES, § 11, ZAREPHATH. A connection with Osarsiph 
(Manetho’s name for Moses) or with Asaph can hardly 
be thought of. TRE C 


MINIAMIN (121312), 2 Ch. 3115 Neh. 1217 41. 
MIP AMIN, 


MINISTER. The word most usually so rendered 
is Mro, 7 HIM MC a Ypres minister), pt. of NW’ 
‘to serve’ (in a free and honourable capacity, as dis- 
tinguished from 3Y, which denotes the service of a 
slave). See Ex. 2413 (Joshua), 25.1317 f, 2K. 443 
615, Prov. 2912; fem. in 1 K. l15. In later writings, 
it is specially used of the service of God or of ‘the altar’ 
(Is. 616 Jer. 8321 Joello13 217): see also Ps. 10321 
1044. It F noteworthy that where the Hebrew text of 
Sirach (414) gives sme tap ‘ane, * Ministers of holiness 
are her (Wisdom's) ministers,’ the Greek uses two 
different verbs, ot Aarpevovres aùr) Recrovpyjaovaw 
ayiw. 

2. mba, Ass. palihu, to fear or worship, is used in 
Ezra7 24 of the ‘ministers of the house of God.’ The 
same verb is met with in Dan. 312 r4 17 f., 617 21 71427 
(Po3etcGat, Narpedew, Sovrerv'ecy). 

3. Vor jaa (2 5.818 1 K. 45) see MINISTER (CHIEF). 


4. pane Lk. 420 Acts135, RV ‘attendant.’ 


See 


1 Aquila and Symmachus, in accordance with MT of 2 Ch. 
914, actually read 27% int K.1015; © (roù répav [BA], êv 7 
wépav [L]), however, presupposes 3297 (cp v. 4)—ie., ‘the 
country beyond the river’ (cp EBER). 
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MINISTER, CHIEF 


5. dtdxovos Mt. 2026 Mk. 1043. 
and MINISTRY, § 40. 

6. AcTovpyós (a) A minister of God, generally ; Rom. 
136 Heb. 17 (=Ps. 1044). (4) A minister of Jesus 
Christ, Rom. 1516, where iepovpyotvra Trò ebayyédov 
Tov Heo follows—z.e., ' doing the work of a priest of the 
gospel’ (Jowett). (c) Applied to Christ, as the sole 
officer or administrator in the true sanctuary, rv ayiwy 
Aecroupyds, Heb. 82,—In Acts 132, ecroupyor'vrwy 
arv rw kupiw is of course metaphorical, and alludes 
to the doctrine of the NT and of certain psalmists that 
prayer is the most acceptable sacrifice. Note that 
AetrovpyourTwy is followed by vygrevévrwy ; prayer and 
fasting are naturally combined. In Heb. 1011 the same 
verb is used of the OT priests ; so Necroupyia in Lk. 1 23 
Heb. 86 921. Figurative uses of Necroupyia in Phil. 
217 30 2 Cor. 912; cp Rom. 1527.— Of the more special 
use of AetTovpyia, connecting it with the office of the 
Holy Eucharist, there is no trace in the NT. It is 
usually said that the ordinary Greek usage gives no 
suggestion of the application of Necroupyéw found in the 
LXX and the Greek NT, though here and there in Diod. 
Sic., Dionys. Haliearn., and Plutarch Aerrovpyós is used 
of priests.! It has been shown, however, that \ecroupyéw 
and Aecrorpyia are often used of ministering in the 
temples in the Egyptian papyri (for references see 
Deissmann, Bibel-studien, 138). 


MINISTER, CHIEF (}i715), the title of an office in 
the courts of David and Solomon, 2S. 818 (David's sons, 
ayAapyal); 2026 (Ira the Jairite, 1epeyc); 1K. 45 
(Nathan, not in @®-) in RV™s-, This rendering ex- 
presses the view of Baudissin? and Buhl 3 (Ges. 09)-Bu, (2). 
‘Probably,’ says Baudissin, ‘the title of priest was at- 
tached, Aonoris causé, to kings’ sons and high officers.’ 
H. P. Smith, Lohr, and others support this view. ‘ The 
traditional exegesis,’ says H. P. Smith, ' has difficulty in 
supposing David's sons to be priests in the proper sense, 
for by the Levitical code none could be priests except 
descendants of Aaron.’ ‘The Chronicler is supposed 
to have already felt this difficulty; in 1 Ch. 1817, 
we read ‘And the sons of David were the chief 
beside the king’ (RV ‘chief about the king’ of mpôro 
dia doxa [diaddyou L] roi Bac.). Robertson Smith 4 
quotes 2 5. 818, along with 2 K. 1011 122, as proving 
that the higher priests were grandees. (See also Driver, 
1 BS, 220.) 

But (z)in 1 K. 45 ji, 
‘friend.’ ‘ Priest-friend’ 
‘friend,’ but no priest. 


See DEACON, § 1, 


‘priest; is followed by ee 


1S impossible ; Hushai was a 
Plainly Be) is a gloss, which in 


© has actually expelled the m which it sought to ex- 
plain. ņma, therefore, would seem to be the wrong 


word. (2) In 1 K.46, as Klost. has shown, we ought 
to read, not verny, but ry vox; Zabud then was a jas 


(corrupt surely) who was <Azariah's brother and the 
officer over the palace. In Js. 2215 the governor of the 
palace is called a 133.” Obviously j20 or pab (as the 
case may require) should be substituted for ja or pnd 


`\. 818 2026 1 K.45. David's sons, then, and 
Zabud, son of Nathan, were sosénim,—i.e., ‘ chief 
ministers’ or administrators (see TREASURER), or, to 
adopt another current title, ‘friends ‘ (see FRIEN n) In 
1 Ch. 1817 we should perhaps read able O29 va, ‘ were 


David's administrators.’ The emendation was incident- 
ally suggested long ago for 2 S.818 by Hitzig (on Ps. 
110); independently the present writer has given the 
same view in a more complete form with a discussion m 
the Expositor, June, 1899. T. KAG 
1 Cp Cremer, Lex., ET, 764. 
A Gesch. des AT Priesterthums, 191. 
3 Samuel, 310. 
4 Article ‘ Priest,’ E8. 


5 The argument holds, even if the passage has to be emended 
(see SHEBNA). 


in 2S 
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CONTENTS 
GENERAL (§ 1) 
I. JESUS (§§ 2-6) 


jews and Judaism (§ 2). 


is inner circle (§ 3). An ecclesia? (§ 5). 


Saying ahount Peter (§ 4). 


Jesus’ authority (§ 6). 


II. APOSTOLIC AGE (8§ 7-24) 


Fundamental facts regarding the Primitive 
church (§ 7). 

The Pauline communities (§§ 8-10). 

No connection with Jewish organisation 


($ 11). 


Derivation from pagan religious societies 


($ 12). 
Attitude of Paul (§§ 13-16). 
Apostles (§§ 17-19). 


Conception of Church in apostolic age 
(§ 20). 

Conjectures regarding 
church (§§ 21-23). 

The presbyters (§ 24). 


the primilive 


III. POST-APOSTOLIC AGE (§§ 25-59) 


Growing appreciation of the church (§ 25). 


Extra ecclesiam nulla salus (§ 26). 


a. EFFECT UPON INSTITUTIONS (§$ 27-33) 


Creed (§ 27). 
Nova Lex (§ 28). 
Canon (§ 29). 


Sacraments (§ 30). 
Discipline (§ 31). 


Office (§ 32). 
Value of these institutions ($ 33). 


6. UPON PERSONS OTHER THAN BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS (S$ 34-43) 


First apostles (§ 34). 

‘Apostolic’ literature (§ 35). 

Peter and Paul (§ 36). 

Succession ; laying on of hands (§ 37). 


Prophets (§ 38). 
Apostles 


of Didaché ; 
teachers (§ 39). 
Deacons, deaconesses (§ 40). 


Widows (§ 41). 

Lectors, exorcists, etc. (§ 42). 

Newrepot or Néot (‘ Young men’), and 
presbyteri ($ 43). 


evangelists ; 


c. BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS (§§ 44-59) 


Episcopi of Hatch and Harnack (§ 44). 

F the officers in Acts and 1 Clem. 
($ 45). 

Presbylers identical with episcopi (§ 46). 

Meaning and synonyms of episcopos (§ 47). 


| ($ 52). 
Bishops and deacons (§ 48). 


Rise of episcopate (§ 49). 

Money matters, conduct of worship (§ 50). 
Teaching authority (§ 51). 

Special causes of monarchy of bishops 


Acme of episcopal idea ; Ignatius (§ 53). 


Preparatory step in Pastoral Epistles 
In 3 Jn.?($ 55). (§ 54). 
Correct interpretation of Didaché ($ 56). 
Phil. 11 (§ 57). 

Too early dates (§ 58). 

Development after 180 A.D. (§ 59). 


Bibliography (§ 60). 


In so far as religion consists in a relation of the 
devout heart to God, every thing of the 
nature of a ‘constitution,’ any relation 
of superiority or subordination between certain human 
persons and others, anything that could be deseribed 
as legal formality is essentially foreign to its nature. 
(a) The fact is certainly noteworthy that Sohm (see 
§ 60), whose lifework it has been to study church 
law in all its forms, has expressed it as his deliberate 
judgment that strictly speaking no such thing ought ever 
to have existed (pp. 1-3). One evidence that a judgment 
of this kind has never been wholly without its advocates 
is to be found in the efforts towards reform which have 
at all times been made—efforts which, if not exclusively, 
almost always at least partially, were directed against 
existing ecclesiastical constitutions—as well as in the 
schisms and the sects which almost invariably have had 
it as their professed object to effect a return to the 
primitive Christian simplicity as conceived by them. 

(6) The same history shows at the same time that any 
such object is impossible of permanent attainment. On 
this account alone it would be of importance that we 
should reach a clear idea of the way in which ecclesi- 
astical forms of government first came into being. With 
this end in view the student's first task must be to inquire 
what were the worthy and wholly creditable causes that 
led to the formation of the first organised Christian 
fellowships. 


_ Whatever the form of piety, the need of sharing it with others 
is fell, and once the devout soul has found comrades it cannot 
but seek to rejoice along with them in the glad possession they 
have found together. Once formed, this fellowship becomes a 
powerful support for each individual in the moments when he 
finds himself wavering, whether through doubts in his own mind 
as to the truth of his conviction, or through unfavourable out- 
ward circumstances, especially a time of persecution. The mutual 
love drawn forth in such a fellowship will also express itself in 
various forms of material help as occasion arises. The fellow- 
ship, moreover, is able to restrain the individual—even against 
his own will—from actions which would mean the abandonment 
of his higher ideals, and cast reproach on his past attainments. 
In so far as arrangements were necessary for these ends—regular 
meetings, care for the right conducting of these, articulate ex- 
pression of the faith held in common, ministration to the neces- 
sities of those who might be in spiritual or bodily need, money 
collections, nay, even interference with the economical or ethical 
private affairs of those who might suffer without such inter- 
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vention—everything accomplished in such directions must be 
regarded as a sign of progress. 

(c) Such arrangements nevertheless carry within them- 
selves a danger to the purity of religion. 

The sharp division between members and non-members leads 
only too easily Lo an exaggerated consciousness of selectness and 
a depreciation of ‘outsiders’ (cp1 Cor. 512). The practically 
compulsory attendance at the regular meelings, the uniformity 
of the proceedings there, the forma] common prayer, may result 
in a cooling of the emotions of the heart ; such a thing as attach- 
ment to the religious principles of the community, yel without 
full formal assent given and without participation in all cere- 
monies, isnot regarded as admissible ; and yel it is easily possible 
that not only particular institutions but also (and above all) the 
formulated expressions of the common faith may take sucha form 
as Many a one may find himself unable to accept, whilst yet his 
attitude towards the matter in its religious essence is entirely 
sympathetic, and the impossibility of full membership in the 
community is felt by him as involving a grievous loss. The 
interference in Lhe private affairs of individual members in like 
manner not only can easily be carried farther than is desirable ; 
what is worse, in place of a pure concern for the imperilled 
individual may come concern for the interests of the community, 
for appearances, for the maintenance of decisions once arrived 
at (though now perhaps in need of reform), in a manner that may 
lead to grave injustices. Above all, there is apt to develop itself 
only too readily, in the persons charged with the duty of ruling 
and judging, an unhealthy sense of superiority, an autocratic, 
ambitious, and even, where money is concerned, an avaricious 
temper. 

(d) All these phenomena, both on the one side and 


on the other, in their noble and, to an appalling extent, 
in their ignoble aspects, are already to be seen in the 
Old-Christian literature, canonical and extra-canonical, 
down to about 170 or 180 A.p.—that is, to the time 
which marks the close of the period now to be eon- 
sidered, as being the latest date within which the NT 
books could have arisen. In view of what these 
writings reveal, the following general observation admits 
of being made: the more elaborate the farms and 
institutions, the more conspicuously do their burtful 
effects predominate. In the literature just mentioned 
we can already observe the beginning of every one of 
those tendencies which afterwards wrought so per- 
nieiously in the church. It will therefore perhaps not 
be wholly superfluous to remember that our historical 
investigation of these beginnings ought not to be carried 
on with too great partiality for them. At any rate it 
will be necessary at all times to bear in mind that our 
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research has reference to a subject of only relative and, 
so far as the essence of religion is concerned, unquestion- 
ably only secondary importance. Historically speaking, 
it is evident that our first weighty thesis regarding the 
constitution of the chureh must be the same as that 
which has to be laid down regarding the canon (the two 
histories are closely parallel at all points) if we may 
adopt the famous words used by Arius of the Person of 
Christ ; there was a time when it was not (jv öte ob Fy). 


I. JESUS 


The truth of the thesis just enounced emerges im- 
mediately when we turn to the teaching of Jesus. 

(a) It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that Jesus himself founded a new 
religious community. 


The furthest that can be adduced in this direction is the saying 
(in Mt. 2661 27 40 and ||s) that he would destroy the temple and 
in three days build up another—or ‘it.’ These two readings, 
however, differ considerably. The interpretation in Jn. 2 19-22 is 
to be left out of account. Jesus would certainly not have called 
his body a temple; the sole purpose of the writer in connecting 
the saying with the cleansing of the temple is to gain another of 
those words of two meanings which are so characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel. If, however, Jesus really gave expression to 
the thought which, according to the synoptists (most clearly in 
Mk. 1458: ‘made with hands,’ ‘not made with hands’; xetpo- 
moinrov—axetporotnrov), lies in the words, he certainly did not 
carry it out. 

(4) Whatever the freedom of Jesus’ outward attitude 
towards the law when he laid down such maxims as Mt. 
532 34-37 127 f. 198, he must certainly have been, in the 
general conduct of his life, if not perhaps a strict legalist 
(according to Jos. vf. xvii. 24, $ 42, the Pharisees 
numbered altogether only some 6000), at least an ad- 
herent of the law ; had he been otherwise we should not 
have found his personal disciples clinging so persistently 
to it or the Pauline doctrine of freedom from the law 
encountering the opposition it did. In a word, it was 
hearts not external conditions that Jesus sought to 
reform. He sought to arouse the conscience to make 
decision for itself, not himself to give the decisions. 


Precisely in this element of restraint, in this confining himself 
to quite general principles of universal application, lay the endur- 
ing vitality of Jesus’ work. Seldom do we find him giving definite 
form to institutions at all, as when he forbids oaths, or divorce ; 
in the result, his adherents with the utmost calmness ignored 
them. Of the prohibition of oaths Paul knows nothing (Gal.1 20 
2 Cor. 1231131, etc.), the epistle to the Hebrews nothing (6 16) ; 
and, as for the prohibition of divorce, it was set aside by Paul 
in r Cor. 715, and by tradition (in Mt. (5 32 199], contrary to the 
testimony of Paul [1 Cor. 710 /], as also of Mk. and Lk.) by the 
addition of the words ‘saving for the cause of fornication ' (map- 
exros Adyou mopveias) or ‘except for fornication ' (uy ert mopverg) 
(GOSPELS, § 145g). 

(c) In a saying which is shown by its very nature to be 
absolutely authentic (Mt. 523 f.) Jesus assumes that 
gifts are offered in the temple and demands merely that 
fraternal reconciliation shall be regarded as more im- 
portant. The idea of the Ebionitic source in Lk. 
(GOSPELS, § 110) that one must wholly divest oneself 
of every earthly possession is so impossible of reconcili- 
ation with the fundamental thought of Jesus as to the 
all-importance of disposition and spirit that it can only 
be regarded as based on a misunderstanding. The 
exhortation given by Jesus to the rich man (Mk. 1021 
and s) to give all his goods to the poor, with utterances 
of a like kind (CoMMUNITY oF Goons, § 5), may have 
given occasion to such a view. We have, however, no 
certainty that Jesus would have spoken thus to every 
rich man; possibly he may have spoken as he did to 
the particular individual in the story either because he 
knew him or because he saw through him. 

Or it may have been because the man desired to 
be a follower of Jesus and received into the inner circle 
of his disciples. (a) For this inner circle 
Jesus had of necessity to devise some ar- 
rangement differing in various respects 
from those of ordinary civil life. The injunctions of Mt. 
101-15 and ||s, however, in so far as they come from Jesus 
at all and not froin a later time (GOSPELS, §§ 128 4, 136), 
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are to be taken as applying only to the short missionary 
journey of the disciples, not to the period during which 
they are in the company of Jesus. The idea that Jesus 
gathered together all his adherents into one new religious 
community being impossible, the attempt is indeed often 
made to establish the conception of a ‘community of 
disciples’ in the sense that Jesus laid down special 
ordinances for these at least. Neither, however, can 
this be carried out. It is supposed that in this way 
justification can be found for the church's present dis- 
regard of the prohibition of oaths or of the precepts to 
let the unjust claimant of a man's coat have his cloak 
also, and when smitten on the right cheek to turn the 
other also (Mt. 5 34a 37 39-41) and, as regards the prohib- 
ition of divorce, for accepting as authoritative precisely 
those exceptions which were not laid down by Jesus. 
It is urged that strict principles like these were laid 
down by Jesus only for an ideal set of conditions such 
as he saw realised, or wished to see realised, in the 
community of his disciples but not for ordinary civil 
life. It would, however, be directly contrary to the 
ethieal conceptions of Jesus that anything should become 
a rule for one, which did not require to be so for another. 
Or, were such precepts as those of Mk.935 and js, 
bidding him that would be greatest become a servant, 
or those of Mt. 238, bidding all who hear to avoid the 
title of rabbi and cherish that of brother, intended only 
for ‘ideal conditions’ of society ? 

(6) We come now to the question as to positions of 
pre-eminence aecorded to certain individuals. If Jesus 
did indeed designate the members of the inner circle of 
his disciples by the name ‘apostles'—which remains 
doubtful notwithstanding Mk. 314 Lk. 613 (1149)—we 
may be sure, fron) what has been adduced above, that 
at any rate he did not do so as conferring a particular 
rank upon them, but merely in order to denote the 
manner in which they were to serve. The same is true 
of Mt. 1040: he who receiveth you receiveth me. Here 
the parallel in 1.k.1016 is very instrnctive; he that 
heareth you heareth me, and he that rejecteth you re- 
jecteth me. This does not put the disciples on a level 
with Jesus in respect of dignity, but is only a self-evident 
eonsequence of the presupposition that they fittingly 
earry on the preaching of Jesus. Equally instructive is 
the other parallel Mt. 185 = Mk. 937= Lk. 948: whoso- 
ever receiveth a chi/d in my name receiveth me. 

The saying in Mt. 1618 f. as to the primacy of 
Peter must be viewed in the same light. 1619@ (‘I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven’) is the most that can be re- 
garded as having actually come from 
Jesus—not, however, in the sense which it has in its 
present context where Peter is represented as the highest 
servant in a household (cp Is. 2222), but only if we 
might venture to suppose that Jesus intended to convey 
something similar to what we find in Mt. 2313 (ye shut 
the kingdom of heaven against men)—namely, that it is 
given to Peter, by preaching of the gospel, to open the 
door of the kingdom of heaven. 16196 (‘ whatsoever 
thou shalt bind,’ ete.), on the other hand, cannot have 
been intended for Peter alone, if only because in 1818 
it is applied to the entire aggregate of disciples in the 
widest sense (there all hearers of Jesus, not the apostles 
alone, are being addressed). 


4. Saying 
about Peter. 


To judge by the connection with vv. 15-17, by binding and 
loosing (see BINDING AND LoostnG) is meant the non-forgiveness 
and forgiveness of sins (cp Is. 402 LXX : A€Avrat avrys h amapria), 
and the word is so taken also in Jn. 2023, though there with 
limitation to the apostles. In such a sense the word is. in the 
mouth of Jesus, impossible. The forgiveness and non-forgive- 
ness of sins belong to God, and if Jesus as Messiah laid claim 
also to the exercise of such power (Mt. 96 and |/s) it is neverthe- 
less impossible that he should have delegated it to any merely 
human authority—whether to each separate individual among 
his followers (for that only the aggregate of these as a corporation 
is to have this right, is by no means said in Mt. 1818), or to the 
apostles, or even to Peter alone—still less would he delegate 
the power of declaring sins incapable of forgiveness. Even, 
however, when we disregard the connection and assume that by 
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binding and loosing Jesus, in accordance with the original sense 
of the words, meant forbidding and allowing, it is very difficult 
to believe him to have said that whar his followers, or even Peter, 
should determine in such a manner would also be held as for- 
bidden or allowed in heaven. 

In 1618 we may entirely believe that Jesus said Peter 
really was, what his name implied, a rock (wérpa; in 
Aram. the name and the appellative are absolutely 
identical) ; only the more incredible, on the other hand, 
is the continuation, the more certainly false its old 
Protestant interpretation, that by the ‘rock’ is meant 
not Peter's person, but his faith, Cp GOSPELS, 
§§ 136, 151. 

A further consideration that tells against the genuine- 
ness of Mt. 16184 is the occurrence in it of the word 

a.in9 ecclésia (éxxAnoia). (a) After it has 
5. An ecclésia? been seen to be impossible to maintain 
that Jesus founded any distinct religious community, there 
will still be felt in many quarters a strong desire to 
discover that he made provision for the founding of such 
an institution in the future. Whether he would have 
arrived at this had he lived longer is a question that 
must remain unanswered. In view of the shortness of 
his public activity, however, it is easy to understand why 
our sources should fail to supply us with any indication 
as to this. From the beginning of his ministry down 
even to the day of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
Jesus cherished the hope of winning the Jewish nation 
en bloc to his side. Only by a very definite act of re- 
nunciation could he have brought himself to contem- 
plate but a small part of it as his ecc/észa. 

(4) As for the word itself, it occurs elsewhere in the 
Gospels only in Mt. 1817. There, however, it denotes 
simply the Jewish local community to which every one 
belongs ; for what is said relates not to the future but to 
the present, in which a Christian ecc/észa cannot, of course, 
be thought of. Even in 1815-17, however, we are not to 
see any precept intended to be literally carried out ; it is 
only a concrete and detailed illustration of the thought 
that one ought to leave no stone unturned in order to 
bring an erring brother to repentance. Should anyone 
perchance have succeeded in effecting this in some other 
way, Jesus would never have looked upon such a result 
as a violation of the precept he had laid down. If the 
precept must have been meant to be taken literally, we 
should have therein a proof of its late origin. In any 
case, what demands our careful attention is the closing 
expression: let him be «zo thee as the Gentile and the 
publican. No suggestion here of authorised excom- 
munication. After the failure of every attempt at re- 
conciliation the injured person is to regard his assailant 
as he regards a Gentile and a publican. 

(c) Baptism also and the repetition of the last supper 
were no ordinances of Jesus (GOSPELS, §§ 136 end, 145c). 

On the last evening of his earthly life Jesus’ purpose was 
fully attained when he had supplied his disciples with a mode of 
looking at his approaching death by which they could be pro- 
tected against despair. ‘That in after years and generations his 
actions and words on that occasion were ever anew recalled to 
memory has certainly been well; but for Jesus there was no 
occasion to enjoin this, as he could take it for granted as matter 
of course that what he had said as to the divine purpose of his 
death would impress itself indelibly on the minds of his disciples 
and supply them with the strength they needed for steadfastness 
in his cause. Conybeare(ZNVTVW, 1901, 275-288) shows that 


Eus. down to 325 A.D. read Mr. 2819 thus: ‘and make disciples 
of all the nations zz zy name, teaching them,’ etc. 


(7) If, finally, the conclusion of the parable of the 
tares, Mt. 13 284-30, does not come from Jesus (GOSPELS, 
§ 128c), weare left without any evidence that he instituted 
measures for the cleansing of the church from its impure 
elements, whether sinners or heretics. The parable of 
the net (Mt. 1347-50) is much slighter ; it describes only 
what happens on the judgment day without dealing with 
the preceding actions of men. 

This whole attitude of unconcern was rendered possible 

E only because the portion of Mt. 238, not yet 
authority. cited above ($ 3 a, end), applied to the 
P Situation : one is your teacher ; cp 2310 (one 
1s your Master, even the Christ), though Jesus can hardly 
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have expressed himself literally so. It was only the 
unconditional authority of Jesus and the possibility 
of his settling at once every question as it emerged 
that made any hard and fast regulations dispensable. 

(a) Yet, precisely on account of the greatness of the 
authority which he claimed and actually possessed, 
it requires further to be pointed out that he made the 
claim, essentially, not for his person but only for the 
cause which he represented. Assuredly he required of 
his disciples in a very energetic way that he should be 
believed and followed. Yet according to the synoptics 
he by no means made his own person the centre of 
religion in the manner in which we find this done in 
the Fourth Gospel. 

Here again the continuation of the passages cited above 
($ 3 4) is instructive: whosoever receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me. ‘Thus God is no otherwise represented hy Jesus 
than Jesus by his apostles or by a child who is received in his 
name. ‘In my name’ can here quite simply mean; because I 
have enjoined such a reception of children. Different, but 
certainly not original, is the explanation added to ‘in my name’ 
(ev ovópari pov) in Mk.94r: ‘because ye are Christ’s’ (ore 
Xprorov eote). Further, it is evident at a glance that one of 
the two members is superfluous and thus in all probability may 
be regarded asa later addition. Moreover, ‘the name of Jesus’ 
or even ‘the Name,’ without any addition (Acts541 3 Jn. 7, 
etc.), became in the apostolic time so much of a watchword 
—used even in unnatural connections, as for example in Acts 
15 26 (‘men that have hazarded their lives for’), 21 13 (‘to die at 
Jerusalem for’), 269 (‘that I ought to do many things contrary 
to’)—that it may be questioned whether it does not owe its 
origin to this later usage even in Mt. 10 22 (‘ye shall be hated 
of all men for’), 249 (‘ hated of all the nations for’ [= Mk. 13 13 
Lk. 2117]), 1929. Similarly the formulation in Mt. 10 32,4 may 
be held open to question. In any case in Mt. 1037-39 we may 
very well apply the principle that when Jesus names himself 
we ought to think ultimately of the cause represented by 
him (‘whoso loveth father or mother more than me,’ etc.) 
Instructive if certainly not original is the collocation in Mk. 
8 35 10 29: ‘for my sake and the Gospel’s’ (Evexey epot Kai Tod 
evayyeAtov : GOSPELS, 1196) with the parallels ‘for my name’s 
sake ’ (evexa Tov uot ovduatos : Mt. 19 29) and ‘for the kingdom 
of God's sake’ (etvexev tys BaatAetas Tov Geov,: Lk. 18 29). 

(4) The reason why this subordinate relation between 
the person of Jesus and the cause he represents must be 
consistently maintained and doubt entertained as to all 
that militates against it is to be sought in the passage 
which is elsewhere (GOSPELS, § 139) included among 
the ‘foundation pillars’ of a life of Jesus: ‘whosoever 
shall speak’ etc., Mt.1232. If, accordingly, Jesus 
demanded faith in his person, it was only as a means, 
not as an end in itself, and thus also not as an indis- 
pensable condition of salvation. The objects of the 
faith which he unconditionally demands are the reality 
of the Final Judgment on the one hand and the Fatherly 
Love of God on the other. Such a faith, however, can be 
cherished by any one in any position in life and in any 
religious fellowship. + So small was the concern of Jesus 
to leave behind him, for the new religious fellowship which 
might be formed in connection with his preaching, even 
so much as the tangible centre which his person might 
supply, not to speak of definite institutions and laws. 
At the moment of his death, the whole church-constitu- 
tion of future generations was yet to shape. 

(c) We may perhaps deem this a disadvantage ; but we 
must at the same time allow ourselves to be convinced 
that in view of what Jesus was it was inevitable ; and 
perhaps after all a blessing lay concealed in the absence 
of formal constitutions drawn up with the authority of 
Jesus. When constitutions became antiquated there 
was no insuperable obstacle in the way of their removal ; 
the pure religious-ethical gospel stood forth as the one 
eternally abiding thing still possessed of force to regulate 
and mould the new forms called forth by new times. 
History has at least clearly taught this: when once, 
rightly or wrongly, men attributed to Jesus certain 
arrangements, such as the primacy of Peter (and his 
alleged successors in Rome), the prohibition of oaths 
and of divorce (with exceptions in the latter case), the 
form of celebration of the eucharist, the age for baptism 
and the trinitarian formula to be employed in it, the 
immutability of these arrangements has created for the 
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Christian church difficulties and dangers of the gravest 
character, seriously impeded its prosperous development, 
and even at times imperilled its very existence. 


Il, APOSTOLIC AGE 


With the death of Jesus the whole situation changed. 
(a) The master had been taken away. In compensa- 
tion for this loss came what his fol- 
lowers had not hitherto possessed : 
the belief in his resurrection. This 
was not belief in something future, 
like the Final Judgment, or in some 
such as his forgiving love, ever 
It was belief 


7. Fundamental 
facts regarding 
the primitive 
church. 


attribute of God, 
anew to be hoped for and experienced. 
in a fact of the past. Such a belief was open to 
historical criticism. In the event of a favourable issue 
it might promote a elearer intellectual apprehension 
without any participation of the heart. In the event of 
an unfavourable issue the whole of the new religion 
could be endangered. Furthermore, a firm confession of 
faith towards Jesus was attained ; his later designation 
‘Jesus Christ’ was properly speaking and essentially 
a sentence expressing this new faith: Jesus zs the 
Messiah. There came to be a definitely fixed circle 
of persons who confessed this faith, and a precise de- 
limitation from all those who were not members of the 
new society. 

(6) Moreover, there came into existence recurring 
meetings with observance of the Lord's supper and—very 
soon, at any rate—also an outward act of admission 
into the society, the rite of baptism. 

The eucharistic formula in Mk, (1422-24) and in Mt. (26 26-28) 
shows that in the regions to which the writers of these gospels 
belonged the words ‘this do in remembrance of me’ were still 
unused in the celebration, and thus also were still unknown as 
words of Jesus. On the other hand, Paul, who has them, must 
have believed them to have come from Jesus. The two facts 
can be reconciled only if we suppose that he had found (not 
these words indeed, but) as a matter of fact the actual repetition 
of the celebration current among Christians at the very beginning 
of his acquaintance with them, that is to say even in his 
persecuting days, and thus very shortly after the death of Jesus. 

As for baptism its origin is strictly speaking very obscure. It 
is certain, however, that Paul takes it for granted as a matter 
of course in the case of cw one who passes over to Christianity 
(Rom. 6 3 Gal. 3 27 1 Cor. 12 13—which is by no means invalidated 
by 113-17) This would be hard to understand if he himself 
was never baptized. Here also, as in the whole of what is said 
in succeeding sections relating lo the apostolic age, we shall 
leave out of acconnt what is related in Acts (on Paul’s baptism, 
especially, see 918) as not being sufficiently trustworthy. Paul 
himself, however, appears in point of fact in Rom. 63-8 to 
presuppose his own baptism although often enough he in- 
advertently uses the first plural in cases where it does not 
apply at one and the same time both to himself and to all 
his readers (Gal. 313 23-25 45 1 Cor. 101 Rom. 41 76). 
Even so, it may still always remain a question whether he 
received baptism in accordance with a fixed custom or in 
accordance with a personal wish to receive a penitential 
baptism after the manner of that of John. In any case it 


cannot be doubted that the custom became fixed not long after 
the death of Jesus. 


(c) Other institutions of the primitive church, which 
rest on the authority of Acts alone we shall return to later 
($$ 21-23), confining ourselves at present to what may 
be regarded as perfectly certain. In this category we 
must place, in addition to what has already been 
indicated, the facet that the function of government in 
general lay in the hands of the original apostles and 
that at the time of the Council of Jerusalem James the 
brother of Jesus held a pre-eminent position ; further, 
that the original apostles and the brethren of Jesus 
made missionary journeys among the Jewish populations 
and in doing so claimed for themselves and their wives 
material support at the hands of the communities whieh 
they founded (Gal. 29 1 Cor. 94-6); lastly, that the 
communities in Palestine within twenty or thirty years 
after the death of Jesus stood in need of pecuniary help 
from those founded by Paul (COMMUNITY OF GOODS, 
§ 5). 

Our information as to the conditions prevailing in 
the Pauline communities is tolerably exact. 

Although Paul certainly liked to begin his missionary 
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activity in the synagogue (AcTS, § 4), as soon as he 
- had won converts, however few, 
e Ee whether Jews or Gentiles, for the faith 
meetings. in Jesus, a separate place of meeting 
became necessary. One or another of 
the converts offered the use of a room in his house for 
this purpose. Here on the one hand the believers came 
together ‘to eat’ (eis 7d payeîv: 1 Cor. 1133)—żi.e., 
for the observance of the love-feast followed by that of 
the Lord's Supper (not preceded, for otherwise the 
Supper could not have been disturbed as it sometimes 
was by the drunkenness of some of the partakers). 
The foods partaken of were brought by the members of 
the company, and it was only by a malpractice which 
had crept in that they were not equally divided. That 
they were purchased out of a common fund cannot be 
reconciled with 1122, for the ‘shame’ arose only when, 
in consequence of the discontinuance of equal division, 
some had to suffer hunger because they were too poor 
to be able to bring with them a sufficient meal to the 
meeting. The expression ‘supper’ (ôeîmvov) points to 
the evening as the time, as also does the later accusa- 
tion that Thyestean banquets (Ovégrera emva) were 
held at which children were slaughtered, and Œdipodean 
orgies (Oiôımóðerot wikers) with a view to which the 
lights were extinguished.! How often the feast was 
celebrated, however, does not appear. 1 Cor. 162 
throws no light upon this question, for there the Sunday 
contribution to the common collection is to be made by 
each individual at home (rap’ €aur@). All that can be 
definitely made out is that in the ‘ we-source’ of Acts 
(20711) the observanee there spoken of falls upon a 
Sunday. According to 1 Cor. 1016-21 only members of 
the community took part in the celebration, and this 
(see 1133: addAHAOVs €xdéxeo Ge) not merely at the Lord's 
Supper but also at the love-feast. From this it 
appears that there was held, apart from this kind of 
meeting, that other sort at which the addresses of 
instruction were delivered ; for in these last strangers 
also may take part (1416 /. 23-25). The question as 
to who should speak was left entirely to the suggestion 
of the Spirit (see SPIRITUAL GIFTS); often it happened 
even that several spoke at once (1427-31) and women 
also took part (115). 
As regards organisation what is of importance here 
is (a) that not only are there no regular teachers, but 
: that in the Epistles to the Corinthians no 
9. Little ae a ENS ean ae 
organised. mention is any where made of any heads o 
the community. For effecting the cure of 
the malpractices which have crept in, Paul addresses 
himself not to any such officers but to the community 
as a whole. So also the community awards punish- 
ments (1 Cor.52-5 2 Cor.26) and chooses delegates 
(1 Cor. 163; cp 2 Cor.819) by decision of a majority. 
We learn indeed that Stephanas and his household had 
given themselves to the service of the community ; but 
the subordination which Paul desires with reference to 
them, as with reference to all others who are active in 
the same direction is not based upon their official 
position ; it is regarded as entirely voluntary (1 Cor. 
1615-18). This is explained if we observe that not only 
the gifts of doctrine but also ‘ governments’ (kuSepy7cecs) 
and ‘helps’ (av7riAfuves) or ‘ministry’ (écaxovia) 
(x Cor. 1228 Rom.127) are reckoned among the 
Spiritual gifts. It is nevertheless also true that ‘ leaders ' 
(wpotordevot) occur, and that not merely in the Epistle 
to the Romans (128), on whose organisation as a 
Christian community Paul has had no influence, but 
also in Thessalonica (1 Thess. 512). It would actually 
appear therefore as if Paul in so weighty a matter as 
1 Just. Apol i. 267, ii. 122-5; Epistle from Lyons (177 A.D.) 
in Eus., HE v.114; so doubtless also even Tacitus, Asn. 15 44 
(‘per flagitia invisos .. . exitiabilis superstitio’) and Pliny 
(Ep. x. 967, 112-113 A.D.; affirmabant morem sibi fuisse .. . 
rursus coéundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et 


innoxium). Perhaps even Acts 208 (from the ‘ we-source ’) is 
already intended to ward off this accusation. 
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this had not moulded all the communities for which he 
was responsible upon one and the same model, but had 
allowed himself to be guided in each case by the 
different local desires, or even had not personally 
interfered in the matter at all, but left things to follow 
their natural course of development. If in Rom.162 
Phoebe is called ‘succourer’ (mposráris), the meaning 
is simply that as patrona she took special care of those 
under her charge, perhaps in particular exercised 
patronage in the recognised legal sense; it is not 
however permissible with Weingarten (see below, § 60) 
to extend this meaning also to the mase. participle 
(wpotcrdpevot). On Phil. 11 see § 57. 

(4) How inchoate the state of matters was in the 
respects now under consideration appears in various 
other points as well. 

In Corinth the members of the community were in the habit 
of bringing their disputes before the heathen courts; the 
women asserted their freedom as against the custom of veiling ; 
unchastity occurred in various forins; and there were those, on 
the other hand, who believed that marital relations ought to be 
given up or that marriage was a thing to be avoided (1 Cor. 5 4 
7 1-7 36°38 11 2-16). The weaker brethren in Corinth who held 
meat offered to idols to be in all circumstances a thing forbidden 
(a Cor. 8 10 23-111) were exceeded by those in Rome (Rom. 14). 
In Thessalonica many gave up regular work and became 
burdens on the others (x Thess.411 4). These and similar 
phenomena show how gigantic were the difficulties to be over- 
come before the valuable content of the new religion could find 
for itself forms which should protect it against the danger of 
degeneration without at the same time suffocating it. 


A word must here be given to the ‘church in the 


house.’ The expression would have nothing remarkable 
in it if it denoted merely the initial stage 

10. Houge- of an organised Se (see pe 
churches. 8 y ' 


§ 8). In Rom. 165 1 Cor. 1619 Philem. 2 
Col. 415, however, we find in one and the same city 
several ‘ house-churches’ ; also in Rom. 1614., whether 
we are here to understand that there were two or as 
many as eight. The meetings spoken of above (§ 8), 
accompanied with celebration of the Lord’s Supper and 
doctrinal discourses, are however held in common for the 
Christianity of the whole city. It might on this ground 
be conjectured that the total number of the Christians 
inhabiting one and the same house is intended by the 
expression ‘church in the house.’ This, however, 
does not accord with the manner in which the word 
ecclésta is invariably used. It must therefore, doubtless, 
be assumed that apart from the general meetings of the 
entire community, sectional meetings also were held,— 
perhaps because in the greater cities, especially for 
slaves, the distances were too great for regular attend- 
ance at the general place of mecting at certain hours. 
One can for example suppose sectional meetings for 
morning devotion. 


What has just been said will be inapplicable to Col. 415 
(‘Salute the brethren that are in Laodicea, and Nymphafs], 


and the church that is in. . . [AV ‘his’] house’) if with SAC 
(so RV) we read ‘their’ (av7@v) and refer it to ‘the brethren 
in Laodicea and Nymphas’ (rovs ev Aaodixeta adeApots Kat 
Nuudarv); for these words embrace the entire community. For 
this very reason the interpretation is unlikely. ‘There is difficulty 
also, however, in Lightfoot's reference of ‘their’ (avrwyv) to 
Nymphas and his surrounding only; difficulty, too, attaches in 
another way to the reading ‘her’ (avrys) in B (RVmg.), since 
a fem. name would be Nymphé (Nvudy) not Nympha (Nvuda). 
The principal point, however, remains unaffected by these 
various readings. 


It becomes at once apparent that in the organisation 
just described there is no imitation of the Jewish organi- 
sation of communiti ne 

11. No connec- ~. i m n ei 
ti i might have expected to find in view of 

ion with the . ae . ae 
the high significance of the primitive 
circle of believers and the Jewish origin 

of Paul. 

Even when the arrangements of a Jewish community in a 
heathen city, not those which prevailed in Palestine, are assumed 
as the hasis, the difference which emerges is complete.) A 


Jewish community of the sort indicated had a constitution 
similar to that of a heathen municipal community. At its head 


Jewish organi- 
sation. 





1 Schiirer, C/V) 2 358-369, 513-533 (ET ii, 255-68 243-270); 
see also below, § 24. 
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stood the gerusia (yepovata), whose members were ‘ presbyters’ 
(mpeoBuvrepoc), eventhough the latter title hasnot been established 
for Rome from the inscriptions. ‘The acting body chosen from 
the gerusia constituted the archons (apxovtes); at the head of 
these stood the gerusiarch (yepovorapxys). The officials were 
elected for a definite period. Their functions were civil: ad- 
ministration of property, jurisdiction—even in criminal matters 
—over the members of the community, and so forth. Distinct 
from this was the office of the ‘ruler of the synagogue’ (apyt- 
guvaywyos) who had charge of the ordering of worship. At his 
side were an almoner and a synagogue servant. In Rome there 
were many such communities, each of them with its own govern- 
ing body. These various ‘synagogues’ (avvaywyat)—this was 
the name not only of the meeting-houses but also of the com- 
munities—had no common board as was the case in Alexandria. 
It is plain that in the Gentile-Christian communities everything 
was different from this. The participation of the women in the 
common worship and the love-feasts are also un-Jewish. 


Of any reading or explanation of the OT scriptures 
such as was practised in the synagogue we hear nothing 
so far as Corinth is concerned; it can only have taken 
place in private, if at all, not at the stated acts of 
worship. All that the two institutions have in common, 
then, apart from the ‘Amen’ uttered in common by 
the community (1 Cor. 1416) which must indeed have 
been borrowed,! will be the very vague feature that in- 
structive discourses were held in both and that speakers 
were admitted without any special selection. With the 
Jews indeed these were, so far as we can judge from 
Acts 1815, invited by the president of the meeting. In 
this last point, therefore, the Corinthian conditions are 
more closely in accord with the analogue to which we 
must now proceed to direct our attention. 

The pagan societies or clubs which devoted themselves 
to the cult of particular deities, and more 
especially in the form of mysteries, 
exhibit many instructive points of con- 
tact with the arrangements of the 
Christian community in Corinth. 

(a) There also the constitution of the society was 
entirely democratic. It had elective heads; but all 
decisions were come to by the meeting as a whole. All 
members stood on a footing of complete equality and 
were called brethren and sisters. Women also were 
free to speak. In the meeting-room a place was set 
apart specially for strangers. To the common meals 
the individual participants brought each his share. 
Money grants were made to sister communities. ‘The 
technical name for all such associations was eranos 
(€pavos) and źhiasos (Piacos); but ecclësia (éxxdyoia) 
was also employed. 

(6) The supposition that all these things arose inde- 
pendently within the community at Corinth under the 
pressure of an internal necessity, and without any con- 
sciousness of any of the coincidences we have enumerated, 
is not for a moment to be entertained. We may take 
it as absolutely certain that many of the Christians of 
Corinth had formerly belonged to pagan clubs of this 
kind. In that case, however, neither can it be regarded 
as conceivable that Paul should have remained ignorant 
of the coincidence. The opinion has been held that 
nevertheless he would have refrained from making use 
of any such forms as had served for the worship of 
demons (1 Cor. 1020). In that case, however, he would 
have had to give up many things which nevertheless 
were indispensable. We shall therefore be safe in 
assuming that he did not hesitate about adopting any 
such forms if only he was satisfied that they could also 
be made of service in expressing the Christian idea. 


In this manner the love-feast, for example, even if the bringing 
of his own provisions by each guest, and perhaps many another 
detail, were borrowed from the pagan syssi¢za, did not cease on 
that account to be serviceable for commemoration of the last 
supper of Jesus and as an expression of the idea of Christian 
brotherhood. To what an extent Paul was capable of becoming 
a gentile to gentiles is shown, to take a single example, in his 
speaking in 114 7a of a practice quite contrary to that of the 
Jews as being a matter of course, simply because from his 
Christian point of view it commends itself to him as being the 
only right one. 


12. Connection 
with pagan 
meetings for 

worship. 





1 So also perhaps the laying on of hands (§ 37 4). 
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(c) Adherence to the forms observed by such pagan 
associations, however, was even enjoined by a very 
weighty consideration. Christianity as a religio illicita 
was at all times exposed to proseeution by the State as 
soon as its distinetness from Judaism, which was a 
religio licita, came to be reeognised. If this did not 
happen in Rome till towards the end of the reign of 
Domitian, as has been indicated as the most probable 
conelusion elsewhere (CHRISTIAN, § g), it has been 
there also pointed out how singular the faet is. Such 
action on the part of the State must have been a subject 
of dread from a much earlier date. Conforming to the 
usages of a heathen eult gave the Christian the best 
hope of being able, according to the law cited elsewhere 
(CHRISTIAN, col. 756, begin.), to escape the attention 
of the authorities. 

(d) The fact of this conformity once established, we 
may perhaps draw certain further inferences regarding 
Christian institutions as to points on which we have no 
direct information. 

A heathen club had, as already stated (see a), elective heads. 
It is impossible to imagine that the Christian community in its 
turn can ever have wholly dispensed with such services as those 
rendered for example by persons who arranged the programme 
for a given meeting, saw to its being carried out, and the like. 
Inthat case it will be possible, indeed, that persons like Stephanas 
may have discharged such functions with the mere tacit approval 
of the community; still, another possibility is that those endowed 
with the gift of ‘government’ (xuBépyyots) were actually elected 
toit. Only, in that case, we must not allow ourselves to forget 
that their functions by no means extended so far as to make it 
possible for Paul to demand from them the reform of those 
ahuses which had crept in. Again,a pagan club had a common 
purse. Inthe Christian community this was not necessary either 
for the expenses of the common meals or for the collections made, 
and hardly in order to defray the costs of a place of meeting 
(above, § 8). It is possible, however, that such a purse was 
needed to meet the expenses of the teachers who came from a 
distance (§ 7, c), expenses which we learn were often heavy 
(2 Cor. 11 20 xareo6tet). Paul alone made no draft on this source ; 
but even his practice varied in different communities (1 Cor. 9 1-18 
2 Cor. 117-12 Phil. 4 10-20). 

The attitude assumed by Paul towards the eommuni- 

: ties of his own founding wholly departs 
13. Attitude ee oe 
from the analogy furnished by the heathen 
of Paul. Tae AE aA 
guilds of worship. 

(a) Paul's attitude is wholly patriarchal. He acted 
on the ground that he was their father with thorough- 
going seriousness (1 Cor. 4 14 7). He commands (1 Cor. 
11 217-34 1426-40 161), and that very definitely, precisely 
where institutions are eoneerned. He mitkes very short 
work with contumaey (7 40 1116 1437 /,). Partisanship 
on behalf of individual teachers he sets down (33 f.) to 
earnal-mindedness, disregard of his authority to arro- 
ganee (418). He diselaims judgment (dvaxpivew) of 
himself in 214-16 43-5 with a clearness that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Against the Judaising teachers he declares 
himself in 2 Cor. 1l 13-15 Gal. 17-9 510-12 with the 
greatest asperity. In short, in his person there appears 
the same unconditioned authority which Jesus had. 
Instead of the deference which Jesus found, Paul, it is 
true, had to encounter the liveliest opposition ; claim 
the authority nevertheless he did, and for the most part 
he suceeeded in asserting it. 

(4) The chief enemies Paul had to deal with were the 
deeply-rooted immorality, and (next to that) the view, 
due to the influence of his own preaehing, that every 
Christian has within himself the Holy Ghost and there- 
fore does not need to recognise any authority over him. 
With regard to his decisions on questions affecting the 
life of the community, a feature of special interest is 
that, as in the ease of Jesus, the decisions received the 
less attention just in proportion to the degree of speciality 
they possessed. 

Whether his direction as to the punishment of the incestuous 
person (1 Cor. 5 1-8) was carried out we do not know ; for 2 Cor. 
25-11 712 refers not to this but to the case of another member 
of the community, who had uttered a grave slander against 


Paul.! We know, however, as regards the injunctions, pressed 
with so much earnestness, that women should be veiled, and 


1 Schmiedel, HC 21, on 2 Cor.211; Kennedy, The Second 
and Third Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians (1900), 105 n. 
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that, except where there is danger of unchastity, marriage is 
better avoided (1 Cor. 1] 2-16 7 1 /. 7-9 25 f. 29-35 40), at all times 
very little attention was paid to them ; and as against his advice 
(721-24) that Christian slaves ought to make no effort to obtain 
civil freedom, the abolition of slavery is generally and rightly 
regarded as one of the most glorious, though belated, achieve- 
ments of Christianity. 

(c) Of greatest importance are the principles followed 
by Paul in his decisions. Mueh of the effect he pro- 
duced is doubtless due to the fact that he withstood 
immorality and licentiousness with resolute strictness, 
without making any coneessions, whilst yet avoiding 
the error of setting up an absolutely fixed law of any 
kind whereby the community's freedom of movement 
could be hampered and its enthusiasm for the new faith 
stifled. 

Paul wished to be not lord of his converts’ faith but only a 
helper of their joy (2 Cor. 1 24). Like Jesus, he made his appeal 
to the conscience,—in a particularly beautiful manner in dealing 
with the question as to meat offered to idols (1 Cor. 8 10 23-11 1). 
All things are lawful, but not all are expedient; knowledge 
puffs up, but love builds up; all things are to be done to edifica- 
tion ; all to be done ina decent and orderly way (1 Cor. 612 10 23 
81 142640): such are some of the aphorisms which show in 
what spirit it was that Paul sought to lead on the members of 
the Christian community of Corinth to the establishment of 
well-ordered institutions. Placed upon its religious basis the 
same thought runs: all things are yours, but ye are Christ's 
(3 21-23). As regards slaves he has put this thought to an even 
too ideal use (7 21-24). 


With every effort to allow full play to individual 


freedom, Paul was nevertheless unable to avoid giving 
to certain things a normative value which 


uae later hardened into a rigid law and did 
NEATCS. serious injury to the religious life properly 
so called. (a) One such norm his Jewish training 


led him to find as a matter of eourse in the OT—that 
is to say, a book—and moreover in a method of inter- 
preting the OT which found in it such things as the 
writers could never have dreamed. What was there 
which could not be dedueed from such a book when, 
for example, in Dt.254 it was possible to find, not 
somehow by way of later accommodation but aetually 
as the proper primary meaning of the author, an in- 
junction that Christian teachers are entitled to reeeive 
support from the communities they instruet (1 Cor. 98-10}, 
or in Is. 2811 f that ‘speaking with tongues’ must be 
regarded as of subordinate value to the gift of ‘ prophecy’ 
(1 Car. 14377; )0 (4) Next to the OT eame in 
point of authority the words of Jesus (1 Cor.710 f. 914 
1] 23-25). This also was quite a matter of course; and 
yet it was a departure from that fundamental direetion of 
the piety of Paul whieh declared that it sought in Jesus a 
redeemer, not a lawgiver. As, however, a church order 
was what had to be ereated, it was inevitable that the 
very individual who preached freedom not only from 
Mosaic law but from all law whatsoever (imposed on 
man from without, not emanating from within) had to 
set up as an external authority the ‘law of the Christ’ 
(vóuos rou Xpiorov). Moreover, it is a law that cannot 
everywhere be expressed, as in Gal.62, by some stieh 
word as‘ love,'or, asin xz Cor. 921, as the command to sub- 
ordinate one’s own personal inclinations tothe great objeet 
of bringing about the fulfilment of the kingdom of God. 
Elsewhere, on the eontrary, it isa law made up of a series 
of precepts, including many about particular things whieh 
eould equally well have been ordered otherwise without 
danger to piety. The OT and the words of Jesus, 
however, taken together constitute the foundations of 
a canon. (c) Alongside of these Paul made tradi- 
tion also into a norm; for it was a necessity with him 
to maintain his connection with the primitive Chureh, 
and he therefore lays weight upon the faet that what he 
preaches to the Corinthians he has himself previously 
received (1 Cor. 1123 153). 

What demands our attention next is the earliest 
instance of the action of that growing power whieh 
D ultimately contributed so much to the 
cies’ aa moulding of piety into ecclesiastical forms. 
What, according to r Cor.153, Paul received is a 
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dogma; an explanation, to wit, of the death of Jesus 
as an atoning sacrifice for the sins of men. In his own 
experience, indeed, Paul has become acquainted with 
faith in the deepest way as consisting in the yielding up 
of the heart to the grace and mercy of God ; and he 
well knows how to describe it as such. Nevertheless, 
we find him presenting to faith for its object not only, 
as the primitive Church had done (§ 7 a), a bare fact, — 
that of the resurrection of Jesus,—a fact that could 
possibly be brought into doubt or even disproved by 
historical criticism at any time, but also a dogma which 
has always the disadvantage of being liable to become 
burdensome to the lay conscience or to be questioned 
by the theological thinker—moreover, a special dogma 
that was not extensively held within the primitive Church 
at so early a time, and still less extensively at a later 
period when Paul was actually subjected to persecution 
by the Jewish-Christian party on account of his doctrine 
of the cross of Jesus (Gal. 511 612). Nay, more, he 
declares faith in this dogma to be a command of God. 

‘Unbelief’ (ameria) in Rom.1120 is equivalent to ‘dis- 
obedience ’ (ametOecra: Ti. WH; RV) in 11 303 as over against 
the Mosaic Jaw which insists upon works, there is, according to 
Rom. 8 27, a divine ordinance (vópos miatews) which demands 
belief in the atoning death and resurrection of Jesus; and the 
‘obedience of faith’ (vraxoy miatews) of Rom. 15 is none other 
than that obedience to this divine ordinance which consists in 
believing. Properly speaking, faith is for Paul the exact opposite 
of works, not only the works of the Mosaic law but also every- 
thing upon which man could base any claim to the divine con- 
sideration (Rom. 116); but as soon as it is a fulfilment of a law 
it does constitute something which can ask to be considered. 
By the turn thus given to the matter Pau) accordingly has 
deprived faith of one of its most precious attributes, and over 
and above the law of Christ, referred to above (8 14), has intro- 
duced into Christianity a second law,—this time in the interests 
of the divine honour ; for, it is argued, if God has once given up 
his Son to the death it would be a derogation from the greatness 
of this gift if so much as one individual were to seek salvation in 
any other way (Gal. 221%). 

(a) Furthermore, it is hardly possible to avoid the 
impression that the interest of the community as a 

whole—in other words, respect for church- 
16. Other i ia Be 
SF considerations—influenced Paul's decisions. 

p * Here, again, it is quite natural that he 
should wish that no occasion for evil speaking should 
be given by the community either to Jew or to Gentile 
(1 Cor. 1032); yet the question must still be asked 
whether his judgment upon the incestuous person 
{1 Cor. 51-8) is dictated merely by concern for the 
salvation of the culprit—although, of conrse, this point 
of view was by no means wholly lost sight of. 

(4) The impression left by his attitude towards the 
sacraments is equally uncertain. 

Whilst, according to Gal. 3 264, baptism need be nothing more 
than the external declaration of the fact that the subject of it 
has embraced the Christian faith, in Rom, 6 3-8 it is represented 
with considerable vigour as an act producing upon the subject 
of it a certain effect which could not have been produced apart 
from the act. Again, the reason of the punishment threatened 
in 1 Cor. 11 27-30 is not that the bread and wine contained ina 
magical manner the body and blood of Jesus, but that the dis- 
regard shown for the sacred function is ethically wrong in every 
way; but we find the apostle referring in 1 Cor. 15 29 without 
any disapproval, on the contrary as if confirming his own 
position, to the baptism for the dead, in which unquestionably a 
magical view of the working of the sacrament is involved. 


(c) Finally, it was Paul who, by the emphasis he laid 
upon the possession of the Spirit, laid the foundation 
for the distinction between pneumatic and psychic 
persons (1 Cor. 26-3 3)—a distinction which as employed 
by the gnostics went near to rending the church and, 
that this disaster might be avoided, made necessary that 
violent reaction which certainly would have been in the 
ie degree distasteful to the apostle himself ($$ 33, 
53°). 

(d) The emphasis on the possession of the Spirit just 
referred to, however, was for Paul quite inevitable. 
For him it was upon the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
that the validity of his own decisions, whether in matters 
of dogma or of government, rested. Upon the Cor- 
inthians, it is true, this made but little impression. In 
fact, they themselves possessed the gift of the Spirit, 
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and that, too, according to Paul's own teaching. His 
subsequent withdrawal from this ideal opinion and 
declaration that they were not spiritual but carnal 
(1 Cor. 31-3) did not prevent them from continuing to 
make the claim for themselves and setting up their 
own views against Paul's as possessing an equal 
authority ; and in such a case the apostle could only 
answer in the language of 1Cor.740: ‘I think that I 
also have the Spirit of God.’ Here was a conflict of 
decisions that had each been suggested by the Spirit. 
The true basisį for the unconditioned authority he 
claimed he accordingly sought in hisapostleship. Here, 
however, he encountered new difficulties which we must 
now proceed to consider. 

(z) If the name ‘apostle’ itself did not come from 
Jesus (§ 34), it can easily have been transferred from 

those emissaries of the Jewish authorities 

17. ‘Apostle’: ia Terusal h i G 
wide gense in Jerusalem w o use to trave up and 
* down the countries of the dispersion 
for the teniple dues which they brought with them to 
Jerusalem, and who were also charged with the function 
of carrying letters and advices to the people of the 
dispersion and generally with that of promoting a 
common consciousness of religious fellowship through- 
out the entire nation (Lightf. Gal. (®, 92-101, ‘ The name 
and othce of an apostle’; Seufert [see below, § 6o], 
8-14). In the Pauline writings 2 Cor. 823 Phil 225 

come nearest to this use of the word. 

(4) Even apart from these passages, however, other 
persons also besides Paul and the twelve are included 
under the name ‘apostle.’ 

The wider meaning occurs in 1 Cor.95 f. (Barnabas) 49 157 
(‘al) the apostles’ as distinguished from the twelve in 155), and 
eventually also in 1 Thess.27, if Silas (cp Acts16 1940 17 1) 
and Timothy are included, and in Rom. 167, where on account of 
the xai (‘who are of note among the apostles, who a/so have 
been in Christ before me’) we can hardly understand the mean- 
ing to be that Andronicus and Junias (or a woman named Junta) 
are of note in the estimation of the original apostles, but must 
understand that Andronicus and Junias themselves are apostles. 
Further, the ‘pre-eminent apostles’ (ot umepAtay amdatodoc) of 
2 Cor. 1151211 are certainly not the original apostles (for Paul 
would never have expressed himself so sharply regarding these 
as he does in 11 13-15); rather must we take the expression as 
denoting certain persons who had come to Corinth itself and 
were looked upon by some as being in comparison with Paul the 
true apostles. It is not to be supposed that the Corinthians 
applied to them the expression ‘the pre-eminent apostles’ (ot 
vumepAtav amdaToAot), but Paul hits off their thought very well 
when he himself—ironically, of course—caJls them so. He had 
seemed to the Corinthians ‘simple of speech’ (tdué7ys TO Adyw) 
(116); this also would explain itself best if the Corinthians had 
had opportunity of personally comparing his manner of speech 
with that of these people. If, now, the apostle in 1113 calls 
them ‘false apostles’ (WevdardarToAor), he does not thereby by 
any means deny that so far as outward qualification goes— 
aptness in teaching, and missionary practice of this—they really 
are apostles ; it is only because they bring a ‘different gospel’ 
(erepoy evayyéAcov) and are morally reprehensible that he desig- 
nates them as false apostles. If this more extended meaning for 
the word apostle has been made good, Paul can easily have 
applied it in Gal. 1 19 also to James the brotherof Jesus, although 
this is not exegetically certain, for the language can also mean 
‘other of the apostles saw I none, but only James {who is not an 
apostle)’; cp 216 Rom. 1414 Mt.124 Mk. 13 32 Rev. 94 21 27. 

(c) It is quite certain, however, that it is not to Paul 
that this wider application of the word ‘ apostle’ is due. 
His interest was quite in the other direction,—to limit 
the title as narrowly as possible; for his authority 
would naturally be diminished if the name of apostle 
placed him only in the same category as a large number 
of persons—many of them of very subordinate import- 
ance. Thus we may infer that the larger use of the 
word comes from the primitive Church and must have 
been customary there from the earliest times, for other- 
wise Paul would not have failed to point out that his 
opponents of subordinate rank were, strictly speaking, 
not entitled to be called apostles. What, then, let us 
ask, was the characteristic mark of an apostle according 
to this original meaning? It is not having been person- 
ally called by Jesus, nor having seen the risen Jesus, 
nor yet an exceptionally large endowment with spiritual 
gifts. On the one hand, all three do not apply to every 
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person who is called apostle ; on the other hand, the 
power to witness and the special endowment do not 
apply to those alone who are called apostles. The 
characteristic feature consists not at all in anything 
which such a man has or is, but in something which he 
does. Therefore it is not strictly correct to speak of 
apostleship as an office. lt belongs, as also appears 
from 1 Cor. 1228, to the charismata. Now, the charac- 
teristic activity of the apostle is the missionary one,— 
carried out, of course, not occasionally merely, but as 
a lifework (1 Cor. 1510 Gal. 28). According to 1 Cor. 
95 the original apostles also exercised this aetivity 
although at various times they had their abode in Jeru- 
salem. If some of them took less part in the work than 
others, all equally received the same designation as they 
constituted a unity. 

In the missionary sense of the word no one could 
possibly ever have disputed Paul's right to be called an 
apostle ; and yet dispute it his adver- 
saries did, as can at once be seen from 
the emphasis with which he claims the 
title. (a) He describes himself, in faet, in 2 Cor. 11 as 
‘apostle by the will of God,’ and in Rom. 11 1 Cor. 11 
still more emphatically as called to be such (through 
the will of God), in Gal.11 as ‘apostle not through 
man but through Jesus Christ.” In 1Cor.91 as one 
proof of apostleship the question is asked, ‘ Have I not 
seen Jesus our Lord?' but another is added, ‘ Are not 
ye my work inthe Lord?’ This last, along with the 
addition in Rom. 11, ‘ separated unto the gospel of God,’ 
is the eriterion of missionary aetivity already spoken of 
above; the new criteria are those of having seen the 
risen Lord and of having been ‘called.’ In virtue of 
what he had seen Paul is qualified to bear witness to 
the resurrection of Jesus. This, however, many others 
also were able to do. ‘Thus, what oceurred at his 
conversion comes into consideration primarily, not 
because he then saw Jesus, but because he was then 
called by Jesus. 

(4) To have urged this would have been purposeless 
had not his adversaries been in the habit of asserting 
that he was not an apostle because he had not been 
called thereto by Jesus. In their controversy with Paul 
his adversaries must thus have narrowed the mean- 
ing of the word and have made its differentia consist in 
a call by Jesus. On this account the original apostles 
acquired a unique position. On the most conspicuous 
of their number was bestowed the title of honour ‘the 
pillars’ (Gal. 29; COUNCIL, § 6). That Paul claimed to 
have received a similar call they thought they could 
ignore, as the claim could not be verified. The pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies (1719) still represent Peter as 
saying to Simon Magus—under which mask Paul is 
disguised (see SIMON MAGuUsS),—‘ And how are we to 
believe your word when you tell us that he appeared 
to you?’ 

(c) Immediately before, Peter says in the same 
context, ‘Can any one by a vision be made fit to 
instruet? And if you will say, It is possible, then I 
will ask, Why did our teacher abide and discourse a 
whole year with those who were awake?’ The vision, 
it would appear from this, seemed questionable not 
only as regarded its divine ongin but also as regarded 
its fitness to qualify an apostle for his work ; and this, 
from the point of view of those who had living remini- 
scences of the conversation of Jesus while on earth to 
fal] back upon, is perfectly intelligible. 

(d) Hereby, however, at the same time a way was 
indicated by which it became possible to place above 
Paul such persons also as could not appeal to any call 
they had received from Jesus, if only they had known 
Jesus personally and for a longer or shorter time listened 
to his instruction. 


To this class belonged those persons who first raised the party 
cry in Corinth, ‘I am of Christ.” Their adherents followed 
them in taking up the same cry althongh they had never seen 
Jesus; but originally its simple meaning was, ‘I am a personal 
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disciple of Christ,’ just as in the competing cries, ‘I am of Paul,' 
‘I of Apollos,’ ‘ I of Cephas’ (1 Cor. 1 12). 2 Cor. 107 admits of 
no satisfactory explanation unless by ‘any man’ who ‘ trnsteth 
in himself that he is Christ's’ we are to understand the same 

ersons as those who set up the party alluded to in 1 Cor. 1 12. 

hese, however, as we can see from the connection in 2 Cor. 10- 
13, are none other than the ‘pre-eminent apostles’ (vmepAtay 
amogroAot), who had practically won over the entire community 
to their side and alienated it from Paul. According to 2 Cor. 31 
they had come with letters of commendation to Corinth. These, 
however, would have made but little impression if they had not 
proceeded from the primitive church, for the weightiest com- 
mendation which they can have contained must have heen simply 
this ; these men are genuine apostles, because they have known 
Jesus (CouNCIL, § 3). 

(e) If, over and above this, a definite call is still sought 
for them, it is always open to us to suppose that they 
received this from the community which felt itself under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, just as we read in the 
case of the community at Antioch in Acts 131-4. Yet 
we have no direct proof of this; and the hostile attitude 
of the primitive church and of the original apostles who 
were at its head would on such an assumption of an 
official act appear ina still stronger light than it does 
on the other supposition whieh assumes only the irre- 
ducible minimum—that the primitive echureh and the 
original apostles tacitly sanctioned the issue of the letters 
of commendation by refraining from laying a veto on 
them. 

(f) If the idea conveyed by the word ‘apostle’ was 
altered on the part of primitive Christianity in the 
manner just deseribed, it is still by no means permis- 
sible to go so far as Seufert, who thinks that the definite 
fixing of the number of the original apostles at twelve 
was arrived at only in consequence of the struggle with 
Paul. Against such a view Paul would protest with 
the utmost emphasis. Gal.2 or 2 Cor. 10-13 offered 
opportunity enough. He makes allusion to the twelve 
only in 1 Cor. 155; but there is no sufheient reason for 
our rejecting this passage as spurious with Holsten. 
It has to be reeognised as a historical fact that Jesus 
himself chose twelve diseiples to be his immediate 
attendants and to earry on his work. The choice of 
the number, that of the twelve tribes of Israel, beeomes 
quite intelligible if the number of persons who suggested 
themselves to his mind as suitable approximated twelve. 
Even the subsequent election of Matthias need not be 
brought into question, although the discourse of Peter 
which is reported in conneetion with it (Acts 1 16-22) is 
absolutely unhistorical (Acrs, § 14, begin. ). 

(z) Of the original apostles, when it was sought to 
give Paul a position subordinate to them, Paul speaks 

», With little respect (Gal. 2611-21); but he 
19. Paul's does not demand anything more than to be 
views. co-ordinated with them. The name 
‘apostle’ did not secure for him such a position of 
equality, for the wider sense of the word was still current. 
For this reason Paul must have favoured restricting 
the designation to those who had been personally called 
by Jesus, and sanetioning the enhanced estimation in 
which the twelve were held, although by reason of the 
rivalry of these with himself his own personal interest 
lay in the other direction. The narrower sense of 
the word ‘apostle’ Jed to the consequence that the 
apostolate, after the death of its first bearers, could not 
be handed down, and, as an institution belonging entirely 
to the past, enjoyed an enhanced appreciation (§ 34). 
Personal disciples of Jesus who had not belonged to the 
number of the twelve, were from the end of the first 
century onwards no longer called apostles but ' disciples 
of Jesus’ (uaĝnral tot xvpiov: JOHN, SON OF ZEBE- 
DEE, § 4e). The wider sense of the word ‘apostle’ 
has held its ground in the Déidaché (see below, § 39 å). 
The story of the mission of the seventy which is peculiar 
to Lk. (101; cp GOSPELS, $$ 109, 1284) is untrust- 
worthy. 

(4) Paul ranks the apostolic dignity extraordinarily 
high. In 1 Cor. 1228 he gives it the first place {rpwrov). 
In the same degree in which he humbly ranks himself 
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far below Jesus, does he feel himself exalted as the am- 
bassador of Jesus. He is a fellow-worker with God 
(1 Cor. 89), a ‘minister’ (Aecroupyds) of Christ (Rom. 
1516), entrusted with the ministry of reconciliation 
(2 Cor. 518 f. ), capable of exhibiting the ‘signs’ of an 
apostle (2 Cor. 1212; cp Rom. 1519) which, in accordance 
with that name, far exceed the wonderful deeds of other 
Christians (1 Cor.12928; iduara, duvdpes). As an 
apostle he can claim honour (1 Thess. 26, RV™&-), As 
an apostle he feels himself also entirely filled and led by 
God (2 Cor.35 /- 46); his conception of the gospel is 
for him absolute truth, and for everything opposed to it 
he has his ‘anathema’ (Gal. 18 /.). However easily we 
may feel ourselves inclined to agree with him, we must 
nevertheless never conceal from ourselves that such a 
degree of self-consciousness in all decisions carried within 
it the gravest dangers for a sound development of the 
Christian church. There might easily arise a situation 
of affairs in which we should find ourselves impelled 
emphatically to disapprove in another of that which we 
gladly applaud in the apostle. 

The idea involved in the term ‘church’ has already 
been touched on in § 16, 

(z) It being impossible to regard as 
historical the employment of the word 
tithe ecclésta (é€xxAnoia) by Jesus as a desig- 

li nation of the Christian community (§ 
apostolic age. 52,6), Paul is the first whose manner of 
using the word is open to our observation. In a quite 
preponderating majority of instances it denotes with him 
the community of a definite city or place (CHURCH, § 6), 
seldom the church as a whole. In Gal. 113 1 Cor. 159 
Phil. 36 where Paul says that he persecuted the church 
(of God), this is spoken in a manner that lays no stress 
on the fact that the church, notwithstanding the local 
separateness of the various communities, constitutes a 
unity. This is done more clearly when, in 1 Cor. 1228, 
Paul says that God has set in the church some to be 
apostles, others to be prophets, and so forth; for the 
apostles are servants of the whole church. The apostles 
alone, however : the prophets, teachers, and the rest are 
the servants only of the community in which they reside. 
As soon as prophets or teachers undertook missionary 
journeys, they became in those days forthwith apostles 
(§ 17). The ideal notion of a general church seems 
present also in 1 Cor.1032: ‘give no occasion of 
stumbling . . . to the church of God.’ This compre- 
hensive meaning of the word is prepared for by the LXX 
using it to render the Heb. 2p (assembly), the aggre- 


gate of all the constituent members of the Jewish people 
(CHURCH, § 1), whilst in later Judaism it is the word 
‘synagogue '(cuvarywy7) that is most commonly employed 
to denote the individual community (Schiirer, G/V (2 
2361, note; ET 458, note). Nevertheless it would be 
an inversion of the natural order of things if we were 
to take this use of ecclêsia in the Pauline writings and 
elsewhere as primary, and the application to local com- 
munities as only derivative and secondary. 


20. Conception 
of the church 


The roof cannot be placed'‘upon the house till the walls have 
been built. The usage of profane Greek also, which can never 
have been without its influence upon all Gentile Christians at 
least, contemplates only a local community when ecc/és7a is em- 
ployed. Paul, moreover, would hardly have spoken of the 
Corinthian community taken by itself as a temple of God or a 
pure virgin of Christ (1 Cor. 3 16% 2 Cor. 11 2) if in his view these 
predicates had, strictly speaking, belonged only to tbe church 
as a whole. The images would be much more appropriate if 
Christ were regarded as having but one temple, one pure virgin. 
Since Paul nevertheless does not so speak, we can see how vague 
is his vision when he looks beyond the separate communities to 
the church as a whole. He also attaches but little value to 
uniformity of institutions in different places. For an example, 
see above, § ga. True, he often alludes to the existence of 
similar institutions elsewhere (1 Cor. 4 17 717 11 16 161 [14 336— 
which, however, along with vv. 34,4, in view of the contradiction 
with 11513, may perhaps not be gennine}); he emphasises the 
fact that one community enjoys a good reputation in other com- 
munities (1 Thess. 1 7 4 2 Cor. 8 1-5 9 2-5 Phil. 215) and exercises 
hospitality towards wayfaring brethren ; by his own journeyings 
and those of his associates he awakens and stimulates the interest 
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of the communities in one another. Still, the idea of the church 
as a whole does not play any great part in his writings. 


If the idea has no great prominence with Paul, who 
nevertheless was endowed with the widest vision, certainly 
much less is it to be looked for in his contemporaries, 
and least of all in the primitive church with which the 
mission to the Gentiles was at all times a subordinate 
affair. 

(2) There is one point, undeniably, in which Paul gave 
prominence to a thought which at a later date contributed 
greatly to the externalisation of piety. He promised 
not only the gift of the holy spirit but also the certainty 
of eternal life to every one who had become a member 
of the church (Rom. 829 f. 109-13 518-21). This followed 
as a matter of course for his ideal representation that at 
conversion every one becomes an entirely new man in 
the same way as he himself had become an entirely new 
man. Paul, however, is very far from regarding member- 
ship of the church as the cause of possession of the spirit 
and of eternal life. 

The cause according to him is ever to he found, upon God’s 
side in the divine mercy and grace, upon man’s side in faith, in 
other words, in a thing which is purely subjective ; and when he 
saw Clearly the contradiction between the reality and the ideal 
he had assumed Paul did not hesitate to deny that the Corinthians 
were in possession of the spirit (1 Cor. 3 1-3), or to make eternal 
blessedness dependent for Christians also upon the issue of a 
judgment in which their condemnation was conceivable (Gal. 
519-21 1 Cor.317 69 f: 152 2Cor.61 1l15 Rom. 621 Ilar f 


Phil. 3 19). None the less, however, was his ideal theory open 
to misconstruction and the abuse indicated above. 


We turn once more from Paul to a consideration of 
the primitive church with the view of supplementing so 
far as possible what has been said already (§ 7). 

(a) It is from the very outset manifest 
that the arrangements of the primitive 
church differed greatly from those of 
the Gentile Christian communities, for 
in Palestine any borrowing from the 
usages of pagan religious associations is not to be thought 
of. It is also clear that it was in Palestine that the 
development of the ecclesiastical constitution could most 
readily be slow since some at least of the apostles, 
or at any rate James the brother of the Lord, to 
whom willing deference was paid, were always within 
reach. By way of indicating with what caution the 
Statements in Acts must be received we need only refer 
the reader here to the article COMMUNITY. 

(2) The first thing we have definitely to set aside is 
the view that the Christian church was founded at the 
first Pentecost after the crucifixion. 1t had been founded 
long before, not by an express act of Jesus indeed, but 
by the faith in his resurrection and by the solidarity 
which was the result of this faith (cp the five hundred 
brethren who, according to 1 Cor. 156, saw the risen 
Jesus simultaneously). What happened at Pentecost 
resolves itself when critically considered into an intense 
mianifestation of the gift of tongues as this is described 
by Paul and, on the basis of previous sources, by Acts 
(1046 196; see SPIRITUAL GIFTS). With the discourse 
of Peter (214-36), which says nothing about any miracle, 
and with 212 4, according to which the Christians on that 
occasion were held to be drunk with new wince, would fit 
excellently some such sentence as 24, which, we may 
conjecture, immediately preceded in a written source, 
only with omission of ‘different’ (érépats: ‘they were 

. . speak with tongues . . . utterance’). Perhaps the 
occurrence intended in 21-13 is the same as that described 
much less fully in 431 after another source: ‘the place 
was shaken . and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost and spake the word of God with boldness.’ 

(c) Moreover, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 


occurrence was at Pentecost at all. 

For Pentecost—according to the Babylonian Talmud at least 
(Pes. fol. 684)—1s the feast of the giving of the law at Sinai 
(according to /zbzlees, 617, in the first century A.D., at least the 
feast of the making of the covenant with Noah, with which that 
of the making of the covenant at Sinai could easily be con- 
joined). But the giving of the law is described byPhilo (2 185 7 
188 295 ed. Mangey; ET, by Yonge, 3146 etc.) in terms quite 
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similar to those used in the description of the miracle in Acts; 
God’s voice spread itself abroad, there went forth over all the earth 
an invisible sound which became changed into flame-like fire. 
The flame became articulate into the dialect to which the listeners 
were accustomed, and rendered the words soclearly that the hearer 
believed himself to be seeing rather than hearing. If any one 
finds himself indisposed to accept the miracle in Acts in a literal 
sense, it will be open to him to conjecture that the narrative is 
not independent of that in Philo; and in that case the date 
(Pentecost) was probably supplied by the same source. 

(d) ln proportion as the date is put back to an earlier 
period shall we be compelled to doubt whether the 
oceurrenee ean have taken place in Jerusalem. 

All that is certain is that three years after his conversion Paul 
found Peter and James at the head of a Christian community in 
Jerusalem (Gal. 118 4); but that these two individuals and 
the other followers of Jesus belonging to Galilee should have 
established themselves in Jerusalem within so short a period as 
seven weeks after the death of the Master rests only upon the 
pre-supposition of Lk.—which cannot be accepted (see GOSPELS, 
§ 138a)—that the apostles never left Jerusalem at all after that 
event. If, however, they had—what is in accordance with all 
historical probability—betaken themselves to Galilee, it would 
have been very singular if they had, within a few weeks, again 
left house and home for a place where the greatest danger 
threatened them without any apparent motive or necessity for 
such a migration. It is to Galilee in all probability that we must 
look for the earliest beginnings and history of the church. 


That the Mosaie law as a whole was adhered to is 
certain. Yet the length of the period—down to the date 
of the council of Jerusalem (see COUNCIL, 

22. The law. § 4)—within which Paul's mission of 

emaneipation from the law was allowed to go on un- 
challenged, would seem to indicate that the degree of 
legal strictness to which Christians submitted was not 
so severe as it became after the middle of the century. 
It ean hardly be doubted that in Jerusalem attendanee at 
the temple worship, and throughout Palestine in general, 
attendance at the synagogue services was still kept up. 
The specifically Christian gatherings, notwithstanding, 
served not only for the observance of the eucharist, but 
also for the mutual instruction and edification of believers 
through the word and common prayer. Exposition of 
the OT may easily have been a feature of such meetings. 
Appropriately enough, therefore, are the Christians in 
Acts 24514 spoken of asa sect. They were distinguished 
essentially from the Jews by their belief in Jesus and by 
the obedience they yielded to his religious and ethical 
precepts. 

The story of Hegesippus regarding James the brother of Jesus 
(Eus. ZZE ii. 23 4-18), which tells us that he had permission to go 
into the temple and pray for his people, and that the Jewish 
authorities took him, the head of the Christian community, up 
to a lofty place on the temple in order that he might bear witness 
against Jesus, isno douht fabulous. Probably, however, it contains 
this much of truth that James, and with him the community under 
his leadership, had some good understanding with the Jews who 
did not believe in Jesus. We may suppose that James’s death 
by stoning at the hands of the Jews in 62 A.p.—accounted for 
by Hegesippus as due to the witness he bore to Jesus on the 
occasion referred to—was what brought about the new turn of 
affairs when all religious connection of the community with 
Judaism was deliberately and permanently severed. 

As for persons, it is not permissible to base con- 
clusions on what we read in Aets 65 as to the eleetion 
of the seven by the community, in 1122 
as to its sending of Barnabas to Antioch, 
or in 1 23-26 as to the election of Matthias 
by lot to the apostleship, whilst aeeording to 814 the 
apostles themselves choose delegates from their own 
number. The author could easily figure such things to 
himself just as seemed natural and fitting. Too little 
prominence is given them to justify us in supposing that 
he found definite details regarding them in his souree 
(ep § 37a). In addition to the classes just mentioned, 
the presbyters are the only persons possessed of ruling 
functions who come into consideration for the apostolic 
time. 

In Acts 1130 the contribution from Antioch for relief 
of the sufferers from the famine in Palestine, in the reign 

24. The of Claudius, is sent to the elders in Jeru- 
presbyters salem. In itself considered, it is just as 
* natural that in Palestine Christian institu- 

tions should be moulded after the Jewish pattern, 
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as it was that outside of Palestine pagan models were 
followed ; and as the Jews had their elders in every age 
(GOVERNMENT, §§ 16, 19; PRESBYTER, § 2) it is very 
natural to derive the Christian presbyters from these. 
[t was not the Jews only, however, who had presbyters ; 
Deissmann (Bib. - Stud. 153-155, ET 154-157) shows that 
there were presbyters in Egypt and in Asia Minor as well. 
If then we meet with them in Gentile-Christian com- 
munities also from the close of the first century onwards, ! 
we cannot with confidence say that the institution has 
been derived from Jewish Christianity, for (1) neither 
is the epistle of James with its ‘presbyters of the 
ecclesia’ (mpecBvrepo ris éxkAnolas, 514 f.) (to whom 
the originally quite free gift of healing [1 Cor. 129 28] is 
now confined) essentially older than the two writings 
cited first in footnote 1, below,? nor (2) can we be 
certain that Acts, in what it says about presbyters, 
rests upon earlier sourees and not rather upon the 
known conditions of the author’s own time merely (ep 
ACTS, § 16). 

Apart from 1130, 1423 is open to the suspicion of being an 
anachronism (see below, § 37a) and elsewhere the presbyters 
make their appearance always (1524622 /. 164) in connection 
with the apostles or (2118) with James the brother of Jesus, 
without having, so far as can be seen, any definite function 
assigned to them. In Jerusalem itself, at any rate, any function 
possessed by them could hardly have been a very important one 
to be exercised alongside of the original apostles or of James. 
In Jewitsh-Christian communities outside of Jerusalem we may 
look with greater certainty for presbyters who, in actual fact, 
stood at the head of their respective communities as we know 
they did at a later date in the Gentile-Christian churches; but 
on Gentile-Christian ground the institution could also have 
originated without borrowing from Judaism or from Jewish 
Christianity. Even without the presence of pagan examples it 
would have been a very natural thing for the men of more mature 
years to be made leaders of the community, and the official name 
could have developed afresh from its original character as denot- 
ing mere age, even if such a thing had not occurred elsewhere 
long before. The difficulty attaching to the elucidation of the 
idea contained in ‘ presbyter’ (rpeaBvrepos) lies in good measure 
in this ambiguity (cp also JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 44). On 
the presbyters' sphere of duty in their relation to the bishops, 
see §§ 44-48; on the ‘rulers’ (yyovpevoe : Heb. 1317) who ‘watch 
on behalf of souls, as they that shall give account’ (cp 137 24), 
see § 474. 


III. POST-APOSTOLIC AGE 


Of the post-apostolie age one of the most outstanding 
characteristies is its steadily advancing appreciation of 
the ehureh. The idea of individual 
iati communities, though still the dominant 

Rae a one in Aets and in James (514), falls on 
3 © ChUTCA. the whole into the background, that 
of the general church becomes the regulative one. 
The church's most important attributes are unity and 


purity. 

(a) The Epistle to the Colossians and (still more) that 
to the Ephesians? are specially taken up with this idea 
which constitutes one of the most important elements in 


their contents, and frequently recurs. 

In both (Col. 11824 Eph. 523) the church is the body, of 
which Christ is no longer as in Paul (r Cor. 12 12,4) the spirit, 
but the head, according to Eph. 1 22 the head over all; in spite 
of its subordinateness to Christ the ‘church is yet a completion 
to him, so that apart from it he who nevertheless ‘ filleth all in 
all’ would yet be as incomplete as a head without a trunk (Eph. 
123); it is the connection of the church, no longer as in 2 Cor. 
11 2 that of the individual community, with Christ, that is set 
forth under the figure of the bridal, or marriage, relation (Eph. 
5 25-30, see also Rev. 197 /-), and is held to have been prophesied 
in Gen. 2 24 (Eph. 531%); through the church it is that to the 

1 Circa 93-97 A.D. in 1 Clem. 445 476 542 571: circa 112 
A.D. (see CHRISTIAN, § 8) in 1 Pet. 5153 circa 140 A.D. in Hermas, 
170-180 in Ignatius (see below, § 53 c-i); and, according to Acts 
20 17, if one is disposed to accept the authority, already in the 
time of Paul. 

2 See CHRISTIAN, § 8, where Jas. is placed between Heb. and 
1 Pet.; in James (EPISTLE), § 5, it is placed still later. 

3 The Epistle to the Colossians, controverting the Gnostics as 
it does, cannot, in view of the statement of Hegesippus in Eus. 
HE iii. 327 f. that Gnosticism first arose in Trajan’s time, be 
dated earlier than 100 A.D., and that to the Ephesians must be 
placed still later, exhibiting, as it does, a more advanced de- 
velopment of the idea of the church and also showing literary 
dependence on Col. ; it must not, however, be brought lower 
than 130 A.D. as it was known to Marcion in 140 A.D. 
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angels, who have no inherent aptitude for this knowledge, is 
made manifest the manifold wisdom of God (Eph. 310). The 
establishment of the church is the aim of the world’s entire 
evolution and the object of the divine economy (oixovopia : 
Eph. 110 329), that divine predetermination which has been 
a mystery from all eternity (311) and now is revealed to the 
apostles and prophets (33-5). It is destined to reach perfection 
even here upon earth (413); the prospect of a blessedness to be 
looked for only in the world beyond is found, in the two epistles, 
only in Col. 1 12 f 31-4 Eph. 430. The most important thing in 
the idea of the church is, especially for Ephesians, its destina- 
tion for the Gentiles and the fusion of these with the Jewish 
Christians (Eph. 211-22 36 Col. 311), who have their advantage 
historically only, in having been nigh salvation from the first 
(Eph. 2 13 17). 

(4) So also in the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 1016, ‘other 
sheep . . . not of this fold . . . one flock, one shep- 
herd’; 422, ‘salvation is from the Jews,’ cp JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, §§ 27, 39). Although the word ecclēsia is not 
employed by this author, any niore than by the writer of 
1Jn. or 2Jn., all three writings together with 3 Jn. have 
a strong churchly interest. In the gospel, however, as 
in Ephesians, the high dignity of the church is delineated 
in a purely ideal way, whilst 1 Jn. and still more 2 and 
3 Jn., as also the Pastoral Epistles, draw the practical 
consequences with much energy. In r Tim.3815 in 
particular a new feature is the emphasis with which it is 
insisted that the Church is the ‘ pillar and ground of the 
truth ' (oriddos Kai €dpaiwua ris ddyOeias). (c) From 
the divine predestination of the church in Eph. lito 
32-59-11 there is but a single step further to that of its 
pre-existence, which is accepted in Hermas, Vis. ii. 41, 
and in 2 Clem. l41. The church appears to Hermas 
in his visions, and large portions of his book are devoted 
to its nature. (d) The course of the development 
through well-nigh two centuries, which can here only 
be lightly sketched, reached its goal in the designation 
‘catholic church’ which is met with, from about 170- 
180 A.D. onwards, in the Muratorian fragment (Z. 61, 
66, 69), in Ignatius (ad Smyrn. 82), in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp (superscription, and 81162192) and in 
an Antimontanistic writing (ap. Eus. HE v.169). Cp, 
further, § 53 €. 

Even Irenæus, however, about 185 A.D. has only periphrases, 
such as (i. 3 [i. 10 2]) èv bAw tw Kdopnw Steamappévy or (ii. 8 1 [9 1]}) 
ecclesia omnis per universum orbem accepit . . . In the NT we 
find as honorific predicates only ‘ecclésta of God’ (roù Geav: 
1 Cor. 10 32 159, etc. ; of an individual church in 11 22, etc. ; in 
the plura) 11 16) and ‘ eccééséa of the saints’ (rv aytwy : 1433); 
elsewhere ‘the holy (ayta) ecclésta’ (Herm, Vis. i.34, etc. 5 c 
Harnack, Lehré. d. Dogntengesch. F.(?) 333, n. 3, ET 273, n. 4). 

The whole development tends constantly more and 
more towards the proposition: ex¢ra ecclesiam nulla 

26. Extra salus. In principle, indeed, it is latent 
s as soon as there is a church at all. 
ecclesiam . 
A great difference depends, however, 
nulla salus. ear areas ae 

on whether the principle is insisted on 
or not, and, if insisted on, whether this is done theoreti- 
cally merely, or also practically. Primarily, it is urged 
in order to make the invitation to join the church all 
the more pressing. If the invitation is complied with, 
the proposition becomes innocuous. On the other 
hand, if it is not complied with, or if the member once 
received has been expelled, this always comes to be 
associated with the idea that the person who refuses or 
is rejected at the same time becomes a lost sonl. The 
thesis ‘if thou believest . . . thou shalt be saved’ (éay 
mistevoys . . . cwOjon: Rom. 109, and frequently in 
other turns of expression) has always as its necessary 
counterpart, whether written or unwritten, that other 
proposition: ‘he who has disbelieved shall be con- 

demned’ (ó artorjcas karaxptOnoerat: Mk. 16 16). 


The presupposition that Christianity alone has power to save 
led to the fine idea in 1 Pet. 319 f, according to which Jesus 
preached in the underworld to the spirits of the departed there, 
and thereby afforded them the opportunity to become partakers 
of salvation. Yet the idea is very imperfectly expressed. It 
is not merely that the writer treats as ‘spirits in prison’ only 
those who had been disobedient in the days of Noah (which can 
only be explained as a borrowing from Enoch 1011-14); even 
if the reader ventures to extend the preaching of Jesus to all 
the spirits of the departed then existing in the underworld, this 
Means of grace fails to reach all those who have gone there 
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after Jesus’ time without having heard the gospel upon earth. 
With Hermas (Siz. ix. 16 5-7) the pious souls who died before 
the coming of Christ need in the underworld not only preaching 
but also baptism—which they receive through the apostles. In 
another direction, however, Hermas is very liberal, explaining 
(Vis. iil. 7 5 4) that those who, after receiving the instruction 
of catechumens, but before receiving baptism, have relapsed 
into their former sins could, if they did penance, be built as 
living stones (not into the church, indeed, but) into a lesser 
building ; cp Sim. viii. 65 4 This goes essentially a step further 
than is taken when Paul (Rom. 4 Gal. 36), proceeding on Gen. 
156, regards the faith of Abraham, and Heber (chap. 11) the 
faith of all OT saints, as fully effectual for salvation ; for in the 
excessive regard paid to the OT this inconsequence was only 
too natural. Christendom was regarded as simply the continn- 
ation of the OT people of God (Gal. 616 Heh.216 4 491 Pet. 
a Rev. 141, cp 74-8, etc.) True emancipation from the ban 
of the conception of the Church under which al) the canonical 
writers stand is found for the first time in Justin in his memorable 
utterance (A fod. i, 462): ‘Those who lived with [the] Logos are 
Christians, even though they have been thought atheists’ 
(this is probably polemic against the ‘men without God in 
the world’ of Eph. 212 [a@eou ev ro xogpw]), ‘as among the 
Greeks Socrates and Heraclitus and men like them; and among 
the barbarians Abraham, and Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael 
{the three men in the furnace in Daniel], and Elias, and many 
others’ (ot merà Adyov Bidaavres Xptoriavol eiory, Kav abeo 
evopiobyoav, olov év "EAAnat èv Swxpdrys Kai ‘Hpaxdcctos Kat 
of Omotor avTois, ev BapBdapors è 'ABpaàu Kat ‘Avavias Kai 
"ACaptas Kat MiganA kari 'Hàias cai addot TroAAot). 


If we turn now to a survey of the most important 
institutions of the church (§$§ 27-32), it appears that the 
oneness of that body which the church 


a me represents rests according to Eph. 43-6 
confession ee 
4 upon the one Spirit, the one Lord, and 
of faith. 


the one Father ; in other words, upon 
the Trinity—though still without the later dogmatic 
formulation of the oneness of these three persons or 
entities. It follows immediately from this that the 
one faith which is directed towards these three (4513) 
is not formulated so simply as it was in the oldest times. 
This triad, which in the mouth of Jesus (Mt. 28 19) is uu- 
historical (§ 5c; GOSPELS, § 136, end), and with Paul 
(2 Cor. 1313) in this collocation has not yet been made 
an object of faith, constitutes rather the foundation of 
the regula fidei to which converts to Christianity had 
to signify their adherence at baptism and out of which 
by ever new additions the so-called syazbolum apostoli- 
cum at last grew. 

For the oldest extant forms from as early as the beginning of 
the second century see, for example, Harnack, Pat. ap. op. 
i. 23115-142.! This rule already contains many more dogmas than 
those which Paul declared indispensable (§ 15); and faith in the 
formula ‘one faith’ (uia mores) no longer means the exercise 
of faith—a meaning which can be upheld for all the passages 
in Paul, even for Gal. 325 Rom.15 (upon which cp § 15, end) 
—but the matter of faith: in a word, no longer fides qua 
creditur but fides gue creditur. So also in the Pastoral 
Epistles, particularly clearly in Tit. 14 1 Tim.1194 416 6 1021 
2 Tim. 38 (where a wrong attitude in respect of faith is the 
same thing as a wrong attitude in respect of truth in 218) and 
Jude 20 and 3 (‘your most holy faith . . . once for all delivered 
unto the saints’). Here, accordingly, and throughout the whole 
of the post-apostolic literature much greater importance 1s 
attached to orthodoxy of belief than formerly. 


In the Didaché, which is intended for catechumens 
of the entire church, we find the Lord’s Prayer, as also 
his Law (upon which chaps. 1-5 are based) 

ae loreal as a kindred bond of union. ‘These two 
me aW. constitute the most precious heritage which 
the church has retained, and their genuineness is un- 


1 The oldest Roman formula runs as follows :—I believe in 
God the Father, Almighty, and in Christ Jesus his son, the 
only-begotten, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Spirit and 
Mary the virgin, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
buried, who rose on the third day from the dead, who ascended 
into the heavens, who is seated at the right hand of the Father, 
whence he will come to judge quick and dead ; also in [the] 
Holy Ghost, [the] holy church, forgiveness of sins, resurrection 
of[the]) flesh. Amen. (atorevw eis Bedv TarTépa TAVTOKPÁTOPA, Kat 
eis Xproroy Ingovy rov vidy avTov Tov povoyern, TOV KÚPLOV MWY, 
Tov yevynOevra èx mveúparos aylov Kat Mapias THs mapheévov, TOV 
èm Iovriov WtAdrov oraupwhévra Kai tapévta, TN TPLTH NMEPS 
avagtávta èk vEKpwY, avaßávra cis TOUS OUpavoUs, kaýpevov €v 
deftd Tov martpós, Oey épxeTat kpivat ÇHVTAS KAL VEKPOUS, KAL ELS 
nvedua ayiov, aytay ExkAyalav, AETV AHAPTLWV, TAPKÒS avac- 
traow’ auýv.) Kattenbusch (Apostol. Symbol, cp his own 
excerpt in ZT, 1901, 407-428) dates this formula at about 
100 A.D. 
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doubted. The externalisation, however, of which we 
have spoken shows itself in the Didaché in the manner 
in which these and other exhortations of the law are in- 
vested with the formal character of a positive injunction ; 
the Lord's Prayer is to be offered three times a day, and 
Christians are to differentiate themselves from the 
hypocrites, that is, from the Jews, by fasting not on 
Monday and Thursday but on Wednesday and Friday 
(813). Here, as in kindred matters, Christianity takes 
more and more the form of a zova lex. This finds 
expression in the strikingly paradoxical conception of 
a law of liberty (Ja. 125), which is very well paraphrased 
in Barn. 26: ‘the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being free from constraint’ (6 kawds vóuos Tod Kuplov 
quay “Incot Xpiorob, dvev vyo? avaykns dv). Cp 
$148, 

The value attached to the words of Jesus led to a 
corresponding value being attached to the books in 
which these were recorded, and these 
formed the first portion of a NT canon. 
Before this last attained recognition the OT, as from 
the earliest days of Christianity, was regarded as a holy 
book: with particular fulness, in Hebrews, and—with 
far-reaching application of the allegorical method — in 
the Epistle of Barnabas ; but also in the Fourth Gospel 
(JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 39), in the Pastoral Epistles 
(2 Tim. 315 7), in 2 Pet. (119-21), in Ignatius (ad Philad, 
92), etc. Eph. and Col. stand alone in laying no stress 
upon it. The NT, or rather, part of the writings now 
contained in it, was first raised to the same rank with 
the OT as ‘ holy scripture’ somewhere between 170 and 
180 A.D., and this not as the result of a gradually and 
naturally increasing appreciation, but because, in the 
conflict with Gnosticism and Montanism, a definite norm 
was needed to which appeal could be made on the one 
hand against the gnostic forms of the church's faith 
(e.g., 2 Tim. 218), and on the other hand alike against 
the traditions put forth by the Gnostics as resting on 
secret apostolic tradition and against the new prophecies 
of the Montanists. It is not by mere aceident that the 
canonisation of the bulk of the NT dates from the same 
period as the rise of the designation ‘ Catholic Church.’ 
See further, §§ 32 end, and 35 4-e. 

In like manner the importance attached to the 
sacraments increased. In Eph.45, ‘one Lord, one 

faith,’ is immediately followed by ‘one 
30. The ee ee : 
ts, baptism.’ The necessity of baptism 
aoe ee for salvation is expressly emphasised 
even in the ‘pneumatic’ Fourth Gospel (35). The 
next step is that, whilst in the apostolic age, and to a 
large extent even in the post-apostolic (GOSPELS, § 136, 
end; cp also Clem. Recug. 1 39 73 [although there we 
read also of trinz invocationis baptisma in 163] and 
even in the third century the opponents of Cyprian 
[epist. 7316-18]), baptism was administered simply in the 
name of Jesus, the trinitarian formula is met with in 
Did. 71 and in Justin, Apol. i. 613. The intermediate 
stage, of two clauses only, is perhaps indicated by 
Rev. 1414 Jn.173 1 Tim.25. The oneness of the 
eucharistic celebration is specially insisted on by 
Ignatius (ad Philad. 4, ad Eph. 202, ad Magn. 72). 
In Ded. 94 105 the unity of the church, represented by 
the union of the grains of corn in the bread—an idea 
which figures in 1 Cor.1017 in a subsidiary degree only 
appears as the central idea of the eucharist. The 
indispensableness of this sacrament for eternal life is 
strongly insisted on in Jn. 651-58, although the outward 
action is again divested of its value by 663. What 
sort of magical ideas were capable of being associated 
with it is seen in Ignatins (ad Eph. 202), where parti- 
cipation in the sacrament guarantees immortality : 


29. The canon. 





‘Bread, which is the medicine of immortality and the antidote 
that we should not die, but live in Jesus Christ for ever (apros 
ös stiv ddappaxoy abavagias, avridoros tov my amoPaverp, 
arra nv év 'Ingov Xpror@ tà mavrós); similarly Justin, Apol. 
i. 662: ‘food from which our blood and flesh by transmutation 
are nourished’ (rpody ¿£ Hs aima xat gápres Kata meraBodAdv 
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tpéþovtat uov); and perhaps Didaché 103: ‘didst bestow on 
us spiritual food and drink and eternal ‘life’ (huiv ExapiTw 
TVEUMATLKHY TpodHy kai TOTOY Kai why atórvtov). 

The purity of the church renders necessary, on the 
one hand, the conflict with immorality (2 Tim. 219), 
and on the other, the conflict with 
heresy. In church discipline concern 
for the salvation of the sinner becomes 
mingled more and more, not only with 
the churchly (§ 16a), but also with the hierarchical, in- 
terest. As against heretics, since heresy (aťpecis), 
properly speaking, means a peculiar opinion and a 
special class of men who are held together by it—as in 
Josephus (Anz. xiii. 59, § 171 and often): the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes (cp above, § 18 d)— the 
only appropriate method of dealing with them is, natur- 
ally, by endeavouring to convince them, by means of 
oral discussion, of the erroneousness of their views. 
The epistle to the Ephesians reveals only in 414 56 
that it has to do with opponents at all. So also 
the Fourth Gospel meets them not with polemic, but 
with positive statement. The epistle to the Colossians, 
in its polemical parts (chap. 2), makes use of restrained 
language and is at pains to adduce reasons for what it 
says. For the rest, however, the method of dealing 
with heretics constitutes one of the darkest pages in the 
whole history even of the earliest theology. ‘The views 
disapproved of are simply rejected, and to those who 
hold them such impure motives are ascribed, and so 
many crimes (which yet have no sort of connection with 
the doctrines attributed to them) that it is hardly possible 
to persuade oneself of the justice of the representations. 
The conjecture suggests itself only too readily, that the 
churchly writers were neither able nor willing to do 
Whilst 1 Jn. 
simply shares the language of strong reprobation and 
censure, as of moral perversity, not intellectual error 
merely, which is met with in the Pastoral Epistles, in 
Jude, and in 2 Pet., 2 Jn. proceeds to practical measures 
by excommiunicating the adversary (7107). In the 
Pastoral Epistles it is possible to discover the order in 
which they were written (probably by different authors 
between 100 and 150 a.D.), by the attitude they disclose 
towards opponents, Iu 2 Tim. 414 the divine retribu- 
tion is threatened upon Alexander; but, as a general rule, 
according to 224-26, the attempt ought to be made to 
win adversaries to a change of view by gentleness of 
demeanour. According to Tit. 113 310 the rebuke ought 
to be ‘sharply’ (‘ briefly’: aroróuws) given, and after 
the second admonition adversaries ought to be shunned. 
In r Tim. 120 Hymenzeus and Alexander, the first men- 
tioned of whom is named also in 2 Tim. 217/. are given 
over to Satan. For a heretic is here prescribed the 
treatment which in 1 Cor.55 was the punishment of the 
most scandalous. The conclusion of the parable of the 
tares ($ 5 @) did not everywhere meet with attention. 

For giving effect to all these things the church needed 
ruling persons, and it is for this reason that the scope 

Po. Enhanted of the present article has been widened 
so as to include consideration of institu- 

tions which, regarded in themselves, 
seem impersonal. Step by step, with 
the enhanced appreciation of the church and its institu- 
tions, the appreciation of the persons charged with its 
conduct advances also, and what originally was only a 
free activity occasionally exercised, develops from the 
nature of the case into an office. Whilst Paul (in x Cor. 
1228), after enumerating apostles, prophets, and teachers, 


31. Treatment 
of sinners and 
of heretics. 


appreciation 
of offices. 


1 As Paul permitted his followers to eat meat that had been 
offered to idols, and to form marriages with relations or with 
pagans (CounciL, § 11, begin.), it 1s not impossible that the 
author of Rev. 2-3 was simply hurling back the reproaches of 
2 Cor. 1113-15 and elsewhere when he used the langnage which 
we find in 22 (amoor. Wevdets), 2614 f. 20-24. If the Epistles 
were not written till long after the death of Paul, the probability 
increases that they are directed not against him but against his 
successors ; this, however, does not lessen the violence of their 
polemic. 
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goes on to give the sentence an impersonal turn and 
speaks of miracles, gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
kinds of tongues, in Eph. 411 the ‘ governments’ have 
become persous—pastors. Moreover, they are pro- 
moted in rank, for they come immediately after apostles, 
prophets, aud evangelists, and before teachers (unless, 
indeed, they are to be identified with these ; see below, 
§ 39¢). The management and administration of affairs 
became more and more the chief concern, ‘The ultimate 
issue of the development is arrived at in Ignatius, with 
whom the bishop stands before all other bearers of 
office, apostles alone excepted. It is not by mere 
accident that this also synchronises with the introduction 
of the expression ‘ Catholic Church,’ and with the rise 
of the NT Canon. See, more specially, §$ 49-54. 

In spite of every dark side which the development of 

the church displays when contrasted with the original 
gospel of Jesus, it has to be acknow- 
ERA ledged, from the point of view afforded 
by history, that the development, as 
ment. a whole, was inevitable if Christianity 
was to hold its own at all against two dangers to which 
it was exposed. On the one hand there was persecu- 
tion, on the other hand the unlimited freedom involved 
in possession of the Spirit, as also the speculations—not 
so much religious as philosophical—of Gnosticism. As 
matters stood, a strict organisation really was essential. 
Exactly in proportion as the representatives of traditional 
Christianity fell below the Gnostics intellectually and 
otherwise, was it necessary for them to be able to lay 
hold of a fixed regula fidei, a canon, a high valuation 
of the sacraments. Similarly, the more the individual 
Christian felt himself unable to withstand the allurements 
of pagan life, the terrors of persecution, the infectious 
character of gnostic theories, the more was it necessary 
for men of strong character to hold the reins with firm 
hand. The evils which this necessarily brought in its 
train threatened indeed to carry the church so far away 
that it could no longer be recognised as truly and faith- 
fully representing the essence of Christianity. At the 
same time, in what the church had succeeded in conserv- 
ing—it may be in a violent and, in many respects, un- 
christian way—she possessed, though in conjunction 
with assets of a very questionable character, the genuine 
gospel of Jesus which still preserved its power to frustrate 
all distortion and obscuration of its true nature. In this 
way the church development of which we have been 
speaking has rendered to Christianity a quite inestimable 
service. What is to be regretted is not so much that 
the development occurred as that, along with the truly 
Christian element which was saved, there was transmitted 
to future ages also much that was foreign, or even hostile, 
to the essence of Christianity, taken on under stress of 
circumstances in a manner that now makes purifica- 
tion from such elements extraordinarily difficult. 

We come now to a consideration of the various classes 
of persons whose action resulted in the development of 
the church which has just been sketched. 
First in order come the apostles in the 
narrower sense of that word (§ 18). In 
eetcaiand r of their immediate call by Jesus 

Paul). imself it was impossible for them to 
have successors, and the regard in which 
' 8 
they were held by succeeding generations grew all the 
more on that account. 

(a) The apostles are represented as the founders of 
the church, and even Haupt (see below, § 6o) accepts 
the unhistorical theory—possible only to a distant retro- 
spect —that it was in the founding of the church by 
missions and organisation of communities, and not in 
the securing of a progressive development, that the task 
assigned to the apostles by Jesus lay. It is obvious, 
however, that these two do not admit of being separated, 
and that it could not have been either Jesus’ wish or 
theirs that they should refrain from any further develop- 
ment of ecclesiastica! organisation if this was open to 
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them, especially in the case of so long a lifetime as is 
assigned, by Haupt as by others, to John the son of 
Zebedee. 

(4) The result of this view, however, was that the 
apostles were also regarded as the foundation upon 
which the building of the church rests. In 1 Cor, 311 
Jesus alone is this one foundation ; in Eph. 220 he is only 
the corner stone, the foundation being the apostles znd 
(NT) prophets (see § 38a), in the former class Paul 
also being of course included. In Rev. 2114, it is the 
twelve apostles of the lamb (without Paul) whose names 
are written upon the twelve foundation stones of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

This verse has for long been with many theologians an obstacle 
to their regarding the Apocalypse as the work of one of these 
twelve. So also the reading of TR in 18 20, ‘ye holy [not “ve 
saints and ye’] apostles and ye prophets’ (ot &ycoe [without Kai 
ot] aróoroàot Kat oi rpodyrat), as long as it was held to be the 
correct reading constituted a similar hindrance with many. The 
same consideration, however, demands to he applied to Eph. 
Hf it was really Paul who wrote the words in 3 5, ‘his holy apostles 
and prophets’ (rots ayious atogréAots abtod Kat mpodyrats), the 
case would be much the same as if to-day a hishop were to speak 
of the ‘holy bishops of God.’ According to Harnack (Ztschr. f. 
Airchengesch.,1879, p. 391)the phrases invariably met with every- 
where else down to the third century are only ‘the good apostles, 
‘the blessed Paul,’ ‘the apostle Paul,’ and the like; we find in 
Ignatius, ad Alagn. 31, presbyters, and in Aart. Polyc. 17 i 
martyrs called ‘holy.’ 1 

(c) The first apostles are further regarded as having 
received the Holy Ghost as noothers had done. In Jn. 
2022 f. this gift is communicated by Jesus to his disciples 
along with the power of forgiving or retaining sins—a 
power which, according to Mt.1818 (§ 4) is not 
limited to them. According to Acts 814-19 196 only 
the Twelve and Paul, not missionaries of subordinate 
rank such as Philip, possess the power of conferring (by 
imposition of hands) the gift of the Holy Spirit upon the 
baptized—a position in direct contradiction not only to 
Paul but also to Acts 192, according to which authorities 
the gift comes of itself by the act of believing. A new 
theory of this kind could spring up all the more readily 
when, during the second century, the consciousness that 
every Christian possesses the Holy Spirit gradually fell 
into the background. For further consequences of this 
change of view, see § 37 4-e. 

This exceptional spiritual endowment of the apostles 
qualified them also for the production of norma- 

. , tive writings. (a) This consideration 

35. ‘Apostolic’ S ( 4 aoe i 
literature 27 found practical application when 
"obscure men, who could hope for no 
attention to books written in their own names, wrote 
under the names of apostles (2 Thess., Col., Eph., 
Pastoral Epistles, James, 1 and 2 Pet. ; indirectly also 
the Fourth Gospel ; cp JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 41). 

This must not at all be regarded, in accordance with modern 
ways of looking at things, as forgery. The only reasonable 
view is that which takes as normal for the whole attitude of the 
ancient world towards such questions the saying of the Neo- 
platonist Iamblichus, who set it down to the credit of the 
Pythagoreans that, renouncing all praise for themselves, they 
turned everything to the honour and glory of their master. Eor 
Christianity in particular we may regard as normal the saying 
of the presbyter in Tertullian (de Bapt. 17), when asked why he 
had written the Acts of Paul and Thecla under the name of 
Paul, that he had done it for love of Paul (‘id se amore Pauli 
fecisse’). The judgment of Tertullian upon this is also interest- 
ing; he has no moral censure for it but only sarcasm—‘as if he 
were augmenting Paul's fame from his own store’ (‘quasi Pauli 
titulo de suo cumulans’)3 so, too, is the information Tertullian 
gives, that this presbyter was deprived of his office not because 
he had written a spurious work, but because in that work, con- 
trary to the ecclesiastical order (1 Cor. 14 34), he had introduced 
Thecla’s example as a warrant for women's teaching and 
baptizing. 

(4) The view that apostles alone were fitted to be the 
writers of normative books came to be applied still more 
extensively when the canon was being fixed. None but 
apostolic writings could render that service against 


1 The holy prophets of 2 Pet. 32, since the apostles are men- 
tioned after, not bere: them, must be those of the OT. The 
expression, ‘the holy choir of the apostles’ (ó tepos tøv aroo- 
ToAwv_xopds) cannot, with certainty, be traced to Hegesippus, 
since Eusebius (HÆ iii. 32 8) does not quote his words verbatim. 
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Gnostics and Montanists which the canon, according to 
§ 29, was required to render. Were other writings also 
admitted it became impossible to establish any hard and 
fast line over against those Gnostic and Montanistic 
writings which, nevertheless, it was desired to exclude. 
Thus it became compulsory, on the one hand, to accept 
all writings which offered themselves as being of apostolic 
origin, and on the other hand, to declare to be apostolic 
every writing which it was not desired to drop, or which 
had already established itself so firmly that it could no 
longer be set aside. 

(c) The violent measures which these considerations 
rendered necessary supply us with the reason why, 
in § 29, it was found necessary to reject what would 
otherwise have been the simplest and most natural view, 
that the books of the NT came gradually to be regarded 
as on a level with those of the OT by a silent and 
natural growth of the appreciation in which they were 
held. 

The gospels attributed to non-apostolic men, Mark and Luke, 
had to he justified by the assertion that they rested upon the 
communications of Peter and Paul respectively, although Paul 
had confessedly not known Jesus at all during his life on earth. 
Of the epistles to Philemon, Titus, and Timothy we read in the 
Muratorian fragment (the only writing which enables us to see 
not only the fact but also the motive of the formation of the 
NT canon) {[} 61]; ‘in honorem ecclesiz catholicz in ordinatione 
ecclestastica: disciplinze sanctificata sunt.’ With regard to the 
Fourth Gospel the fragment confirms what we know already 
from 2124, that a plurality of persons attested the character of 
its author as eye witness (/⁄ 14: ‘ut recognoscentibus cunctis 
Johannes suo nomine cuncta describeret’; cp JOHN, SON oF 
ZEBEDEE, § 40, end), 

Of all these writings, in other words, the author of the 
fragment knew that their canonisation had to be carried 
through in the face of serious doubts. 

(7) It has even been conjectured that writings like 
the epistle of James or 1 Pet. only now had the apostolic 
names prefixed after having existed for some time in an 
anonymous form, as the epistle to the Hebrews does even 
to this day. Conversely it has also been conjectured 
with regard to Hebrews, which has already reached a 
full close in 1321, that the present conclusion—which by 
its mention of Timothy would seem to point toa Pauline 
origin—was added at this time, and the beginning, which 
had named a non-apostolic person as author, removed. 
The examples cited uuder (c), however, are sufficient to 
show that the establishment of the canon was set about 
with full deliberation, and that the leading thought in 
carrying out the task was the demand for apostolic 
origin. 

(e) No difference is made by the fact that along with the 
principle just mentioned that of the catholicity of the 
contents of the books was also followed. This was done 
only where the apostolicity of origin was contested, as 
in the case of the Pastoral Epistles and the Fourth 
Gospel, and it was done simply in order to meet the 
doubt as to the apostolic origin. In the case of ex- 
pressly non-apostolic writings like Mk. and Lk. a third 
principle was deferred to—that of traditional estimate ; 
but the efforts made to prove an apostolic origin even 
for them show that the traditional estimate alone was 
not regarded as decisive any more than catholicity of 
contents was. 

The number twelve, as applied to the apostles had, 
in view of the obscurity of most of those men, only a 

36 pakawana schematic value. (a) Peter alone, in the 

Paul. recollection of the second century, could 

take a position of importance even 

approximating to that of Paul and, after him, James the 

brother of Jesus, and the John of Asia Minor (if we 

suppose him to have been the apostle; see JOHN, SON 
OF ZEBEDEE, § 3). : 

The pseudo-Clementine Recognitions(1 68 73 435)and Homilies 
(beginning, epistle of Peter, laxwBw to xupiw kat émaoxdémrw ThS 
aytas éxxArgtas) make James the universal bishop and represent 
Paul under the guise of Simon Magus (see § 18 c, and SIMON 
Macus); anc Justin, although acquainted with the writings of 


Paul, at least never mentions him, and (Afo/, i. 393 5012 
Dial. 42) attributes the mission to the Gentiles to the twelve. 
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The Johannine writings, on the other hand, put forward the John 
of Asia Minor as the highest authority in such a manner that 
Peter everywhere falls behind the beloved disciple; he comes 
into competition with him even at the visit to the empty grave 
(20 3-9), and not till the appendix in chap. 21 is reached is he, in 
some measure at least, rehabilitated (JOHN, Son oF ZEBEDEE, 
& 40). In Acts, however, care has already been taken to put 
forward Peter as the representative of the primitive apostles who 
was on a level with Paul at all points, even in rhe details of his 
miracles and sufferings (Acts, § 4). This view could only be 
furthered by the belief that Peter had laboured in Rome (see 
Simon PETER), which, as the metropolis of the world, very soon 
acquired a dominating position for all Christendom (so already 
in 1 Clem. 11632/.). So it came about that, in place of Jesus 
and in place of all the apostles and prophets (§ 34), Peter in his 
single person could seem, to a later redactor or supplementer 
of i First Gospel (1618), to be the foundation of he church 
(3 4). 

(2) The belief, however, that Peter had been in Rome 
at the same time as Paul constituted the best possible 
reason for bringing forward, in highest prominence, the 
two men, who really had been so sharply opposed in 
their lifetimes, as representatives of Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity respectively, in fullest accord with each 
other. So it is that we find Ignatius writing to the 
Romans (43): ‘not like Peter and Paul do | lay my 
commands on you’; and 2 Pet., the latest of the NT 
writings (160-180 A.D.), ratifies this oneness by making 
‘Peter’ acknowledge the insight that has been given to 
Paul and reckon his epistles as integral parts of holy 
scripture whilst yet much that is contained in them—in 
other words the portions which are unacceptable to 
him—are gently set aside as ‘hard to be understood’ 
(3157. ). l 

That the first apostles possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree the Holy Spirit would have been a belief of little 
value for the later church if they had 
not been able in some way or other 
to transmit the gift. Of course, not 
to every one, but only to those who 
could be regarded as their successors in office. 

(a) Already in 1 Clem. 424 442 f. it is represented as 
a thing quite made out, that the apostles appointed 
bishops and deacons in the communities founded by 
them, under the approval of these, and took steps to 
secure that as these bishops and deacons were removed 
by death proper men should be their successors. In 
like manner we read in Acts 1423 that Paul and Barnabas 
chose elders in every community. When the absolute 
autonomy possessed by the community at Corinth is 
borne in mind (§ 9a), this representation is very hard 
to believe. In Tit. 15 the task of appointing presbyters 
in every city of Crete is committed to Titus as repre- 
senting Paul. 

(2) The conception reaches completion, however, 
only when at installation there is conferred upon the 
person chosen a capability or power possessed by the 
person installing, but not possessed by the person in- 
stalled without a solemn act. ‘This power is no other 
than that special high measure of the gift of the spirit 
which is peculiar to the apostles. For its transmission 
the same act is needed as, according to Acts 817-19 196, 
was required for the communication of the Holy Spirit 
to new converts by the apostles—namely, the imposition 
of hands, which in Heb. 62 seems to be associated with 
baptism, and which is also appropriate to acts of blessing 
(Gen. 48 14-20 Mk. 1016), and to acts of healing (Mk. 523 
7 32 823 Acts 91217 and often). It appears also as 
consecration to an office in Acts 66, and in the Mishna 
it is used at the installation of a judge (Schür. G/V@) 
2152; EMi. l 177). l 

(c) The spirit of his office conferred upon Timothy is 
called (1 Tim. 414 2 Tim. 16) ‘charisma,’ xdpiopa (rob 
Aeod). 

It is, however, no such gift as that which, according to 1 Cor. 
12 11, the Spirit bestows ‘as he will’ ; it is bestowed on Timothy, 
according to 2 Tim. 16, ‘through the laying on of my hands 
(dca THs emÂérews THY XeL_pwy mov). In other words, a purely 
magical conception, of which Beyschlag (see below, § 60) p. 95 


says ‘nothing more un-Pauline is to be met with anywhere 1n 
the Pastoral Epistles.’ Nor is the criticism obviated by the fact 
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that, according to 1 Tim. 414, this ‘charisma’ is bestowed upon 
Timothy ‘by prophecy’ (Sta mpopyretas). Prophetic indications 
that this or the other man was the right person to fill a given 
office may very easily have influenced elections (cp 118: ‘ac- 
cording to the prophecies... on thee’), and such announcements 
may have heen repeated at the solemn installation (cp Acts 13 1/2 
and doubtless also 2028: ‘the Holy Ghost hath made you 
bishops’). Still, even in 1 Tim. 414 the imposition of hands is 
by no means lacking. 

(d) Only, it is another custom that is here referred to 
—a custom which often enough may have asserted itself 
and therefore could not be passed over in complete 
silence by the writer—namely, the laying on of hands 
by the presbytery. It is, however, to be observed that 
it is represented only as a concomitant circumstance 
(werd), not (as the laying on of hands by Paul in 2 Tim. 
16: dia) as the cause of endowment with the gifts of 
office. As we can find a precedent for the act that 
effects endowment in the imposition of hands by Moses 
on Joshua, according to what we read in Nu. 27 18-23 
Dt. 349, so for the act that merely accompanies endow- 
ment we have an analogous proceeding in the imposition 
of hands by the people in Nu. 810 at the installation 
of Levites which also resembles Acts 133. Whilst in 
Acts, however, the whole community lays its hands on 
the missionaries who are about to be sent forth, we 
find this function in 1 Tim. 414 already limited to the 
presbytery. 

(e) The limitation just mentioned is connected with 
the further restriction that the communication of the 
gift of office is made not to every bearer of office, but 
only to Timothy ; that is to say, to the representative 
of the bishop (see below, § 544). ‘That he does not 
become a partaker in the apostolical succession for his 
own person alone, but with the capability, and also the 
duty, of further transmitting it, is shown by 1 Tim. 522 
2 Tim. 22. From the verb here used (mapáĝov) it is at 
the same time clear that the ‘trust’ (wapa@nxyn) of 
1 Tim. 620 2 Tim. 114 (less easily 112) is to be regarded 
along with ‘charisma’ (yapioua) as a more precise desig- 
nation of the gift of office so bestowed. It seems thus 
to be looked upon as a valuable committed to the 
custodian’s care to be faithfully kept and delivered up 
undamaged. 

(a) After the apostles the first place is taken, not only 
in r Cor. 1228 but also in Eph. 411, by the prophets ; and 

38. Th in Eph, 220 35 they and they alone are asso- 

. e . . Poti 

prophets. ciated with the apostles as constituting a 

unity. It follows not only from 411 but 
also from 35 that NT not OT prophets are intended, 
since to them the mystery hidden from former genera- 
tions has now (viv) been revealed. The collocation in 
Rev. 18 20 (‘ ye saints and ye apostles and ye prophets’) 
is similar, the prophets in this book taking (as can be 
easily understood) a prominent part throughout (107 
226; along with the saints in 1118 166 1824, cp 229; 
also the two witnesses in 11310 are called prophets). 
In Did. 133 (circa 130-160 A.D.) the prophets alone are 
called ‘ your chief priests’ (with reference to 1 Cor. 913) 
and receive on this account the first-fruits; at the 
Lord's Supper, the presidency over which, as we can 
perceive, belongs to them, they are not, according to 
107, restricted to the use of the formal prayers ; to cast 
doubts upon their pneumatic utterances is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost (147; cp Mt. 1231 f.). 

(ò) In the very next sentences, however, the author 
of the Didaché proceeds to give rules that neutralise 
this prohibition. He sets up criteria according to 
which his readers are to be able to discriminate be- 
tween true prophets and false. 


He who has not ‘the ways of the Lord’ (rpórot xupiov), he 
who does not himself practise what he teaches, he who in pneu- 
matic utterance orders a table and then partakes of it, he who 
demands money or other things, is a false prophet. The greater 
the reverence for the spirit of God which speaks out of the 
prophets, the worse must have been the degeneracy which 
rendered such cautions necessary. In point of fact Hermas finds 
a whole mandatunz (11) required in order to meet this need. 
Peregrinus was, according to Lucian (ch. 11-1316), amongst the 
Christians a prophet (spodyrys), a leader of a Thiasus-band 
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(@tardpyys : as leader of the love-feast), ‘a synagogue officer 
(fvvaywyevs: as preacher), ‘president’ (mpograrys), and ex- 
perienced in his captivity the most extraordinary attentions and 
on his journeyings the richest maintenance. A goéfes such as 
he, who knew how to deal with Christians with the requisite 
cunning, had it in his power, according to Lucian about 166 
A.D., to become a rich man within a very short time. Similar 
things can be found in Celsus ahout 180 A.D. (ap. Origen 
7911; vol. i. 700 and 702 ed. de la Rue). Perhaps we may 
also interpret Mt. 7 15-23 in the same sense (‘false prophets . . . 
in sheep's clothing . . . have we not prophesied in thy name?’ 
etc.), especially as prophecy in the name of Jesus during his 
lifetime could much less easily have happened than what Lk. 
(13 26 7) has in the parallel passage: we have eaten and drunk 
in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. The char- 
acterisation given by Hermas may possibly, in view of what has 
just been said, not be entirely exact. He says that a false 
prophet gives to individuals privately forecasts as to their 
future, but shrinks from coming forward in the public meeting 
of the congregation and speaks only when consulted (A/and. 
lls /f 137). On the contrary, the prophets just depicted were 
met with hoth as itinerant preachers and also as settled members 
of the communities to which they respectively belonged (cp 
Acts 1117 21 roas contrasted with 131). Only in the latter case 
are they (their good behaviour heing, of course, presupposed), 
according to Did.1313, to receive the first-fruits. As their 
manner of speech was ecstatic indeed, yet, in contradistinction 
from the speaking with tongues, capable of being generally 
understood, it admits of being designated as ‘doctrine’ (Did. 
11 10 Rev. 2 20), and conversely the false apostle of Did. 1l 5J 
can be called a false prophet. 


(c) It is only natural that, with the general falling off 
of that inspiration by which the spiritual gifts of the 
oldest Christianity are to be explained, the form also of 
ecstatic preaching became increasingly rare. In Did. 
134 provision is made for the case of there being no 
prophet in a community; the firstling gifts are then 
to go to the poor. Partly the abuses already referred 
to, partly also the very pronounced recrudescence of 
ecstatic utterance among the Montanists, and the in- 
compatibility of the unbridled individualism implied in 
this with the ecclesiastical organisation which in the 
meanwhile had grown to greater strength, served to 
bring the whole manifestation into discredit, and so to 
an end. ‘The respect which the prophets lost must 
naturally have accrued to the bishops, who now came 
to be looked upon as the sole organs of the Holy Spirit 
(through the apostolical succession). 

The third place (z.e., next to the apostles and the 
prophets) is by Paul (1 Cor.1228) assigned to the 

teachers ; by th istl 2S] 
39. Apostles ; by the epistle to the Ephesians 
: (411), on the other hand, it is given to 
of Didache ; ie 
À the evangelists, whilst the teachers are 
evangelists ; relegated to the fifth place (yet see 
teachers. 
below, e). 

(a) A possible inference is that the evangelists con- 
stitute a special class. 

The view that the authors of written gospels are intended is 
quite impossible ; but so also is the other that by ‘evangelists’ 
are meant subordinate missionaries who had not to teach but 
merely to recite the gospel history in accordance with a fixed 
type of narrative committed to memory (GOSrELs, § 115). If 
that were so, not only would the high appreciation bestowed 
upon them in Eph. 411 be remarkable; the limitation to a task 
of this description would be on missionary journeys quite un- 
workable. 2Tim.45 throws no light on the subject, for in the 
expression ‘do the work of an evangelist’ (é€pyor moinoor 
evayyeAcorov) it is presupposed that Timothy was not himself an . 
evangelist. The explanation of what is meant hy evangelist is 
doubtless, however, to be found by the help of the last passage 
in which the word occurs (Acts 21 8). 

The evangelist mentioned in Acts 21 8—Philip—is the 
same as the person whose missionary activity in Samaria 
and with the Ethiopian eunuch is recorded in Acts 
85-40. Thus by an evangelist we are to understand a 
non-apostolic missionary, all the more because in its 
original meaning ‘ gospel’ (evayyéXcov) also denotes not 
the history of Jesus but the glad tidings of salvation. 

(2) In this case, however, an evangelist does not differ 
from an apostle in the wider sense of the word explained 
in § 17, and one could at most suppose that the word 
evangelist, which is met with only in writings of the 
second century, had come into use in place of the word 
apostle because the prevailing use of ‘apostle’ had come 
to be in the narrower sense. This we may take to be 
the true state of the case in the three writings referred 
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to above (Acts, Eph., 2Tim.). The Didaché affords 
evidence, indeed, that alongside of the narrower 
meaning the wider sense also maintained itself. The 
‘apostles,’ however, who are contemporary with its 
author, are by no means on a level with the former 
bearers of that title. The early apostles figure only in 
the superscriptions (ddax) rv dwoexa amoordAwy 
and didaxn dia Tov dwoexa atoord\uv Tots EGvecty); 
the contemporary apostles, on the other hand, rank 
after the prophets even, as only these last are put ona 
level with the high priests (133). According to 114 
the (contemporary) apostles ought to be received like 
the Lord himself (ep Mt. 1040); but according to Did. 
111 f. this holds good of every teacher. The Didaché 
shows us how the apostles ought to be classified, rank- 
ing them along with the teachers. If prophets and 
teachers come before us together in 152 as ‘those who 
are to be held in honour’ (reriunpévor) it is impossible 
that it should be intended to exclude the apostles from 
this category. 

(c) Nevertheless, there remains the distinction that 
the apostles pass from place to place; whilst by the 
teacher, who (like the prophet who is stationary in the 
community) is worthy of his hire (1381 f.), we are plainly 
to understand a resident member of the local community. 
The apostles, however, do not devote themselves ex- 
clusively to mission work ; they also come forward with 
the function of teachers in the already existing com- 
munities which they visit in the course of their travels. 
These itinerant teachers unquestionably did much, not 
only, as in Paul's time, towards the strengthening of 
the Christian conviction and zeal of the communities 
they visited by what they had to tell about things they 
had seen in other places, but also towards promoting 
that uniformity in ecclesiastical institutions and that 
high estimate of the dignity of the church which are so 
distinctive of the second century. 

Of the vocation of the teachers broadly considered the epistle 
of James (31) thinks very gravely (‘be not many teachers . . 
we shall receive heavier judgment’). The writer of the epistle 
of Barnabas says (18 49), with that modesty which he affects, 
that he wishes to write his epistle ‘not as a teacher’ (ovx ws 
SSacKkados). Hermas (S72. ix. 252) still holds to this, that the 
teachers possess the Holy Ghost (a position resting on Rom. 12 7). 
From the prophets they are distinguished hy the non-ecstatic 
character of their speech. They are associated with the prophets 
as in Did. 131 f. 151 f, also Acts 131, 

(d) In another respect also are the teachers on a 
level with the prophets: they were exposed to the same 
dangers, According to Did.115/. the teachers abused 
the regard in which they were held, exactly as did the 
prophets ; and the same precautionary regulations were 
needed with respect to them. 


In fact, we find one rule laid down with regard to the itinerant 
apostles which plainly was not ventured npon in the case of the 
prophets : they are to remain and receive maintenance in a com- 
munity for only one day, and for two days only in cases of 
necessity (11 4,4); whilst to a travelling Christian who is not a 
teacher, two days, or if necessary three, are conceded (12 2). 
This is certainly very humiliating for the teachers, and shows 
how bad their behaviour must sometimes have been. But further 
it has lo be feared in the case of teachers—what was not so much 
the case, it would seem, with prophets—that they spread 
heretical views (11 2: aAAnv ddaxqv cis Tò karaoa ; 2 Jn. 10). 
There were, in fact, very many itinerant gnostic teachers, and 
the mere circumstance that communities were being accustomed 
to regard Christianity as a sort of philosophical school, and so to 
allow its practical duties to fall out of sight, was a grave one. 

(e) Various means were employed to cope with these 
dangers. Either the churches were armed with a few 
simple watchwords by which they could themselves test 
the churchly correctness of the teachers. In this sense 
it is said in Did. 112121 and in 1 Jn. 41 that teachers 
and other itinerants ought to be tested, and in 1 Jn. 
42 f. 2 Jn.7, also Polyc. 71, the formula for this is pro- 
claimed as being ‘that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’ 
(cp JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 47). Or, no admission 
is given to suspicious comers, and it is forbidden to 
receive them. So 2 Jn.10o. The same policy in the 
opposite sense was followed by Diotrephes, according 


to 3 Jn.9 (cp § 55). This analogy shows how natural it 
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was that the bishops should become the persons to take 
such measures and exercise their authority in carrying 
them out. ‘Then, however, it became also necessary 
that they for their part should themselves see to the 
providing of correct teaching. The authors of the 
Pastoral Epistles desire therefore that the presidents of 
the various churches shall themselves undertake the 
business of teaching. 

The bishop must be ha to teach’ (6cdaxrexes: 1 Tim. 323 
cp 2 Tim. 224 Tit.19); his models, Timothy and Titus, are 
continually exhorted to teach (1 Tim. 411 63, etc.), their suc- 
cessors must be fitted for this work (2 Tim. 22), and the presbylers 
who labour in word and doctrine are to receive double remunera- 
tion (1 Tim. 517; cp § 504). According to Did. 151, bishops 
and deacons do the work also of prophets and teachers. ‘The 
same combination of functions is perhaps indicated in Eph. 4 11 
when at the end of the enumeration we find ‘the shepherds and 
teachers’ (not ‘the teachers’: tots è motpevas Kat ddaaxadovs 
without the repetition of rods ôè before dSaaxadAous). So also 
already in Heb. 137, if ‘governors’ (yyovpevor) be the heads of 
the community (see § 47 4). eres 

According to Justin (Afo/.i1.674), it is in fact the 
‘president ' (mpoegrws) who preaches on Sunday. But 
it was by no means always the case that bishops were 
capable of themselves discharging the teaching office. 
The development nevertheless ended in this, that they 
at least took in hand the supervision of the teachers. 
Teaching could never like prophecy become extinct, for 
it answered to a never-ending need of the Church, and 
was free from a transitory form such as ecstatic speaking 
is. The episcopate, however, in this respect also gained 
in power. 

Clearest of all are the functions of the deacons, from 
the time that their office has become definite and formal. 
(a) As we are compelled to disregard 
the narrative of Acts 6 relating to the 
Seven in this connection (see COM- 
MUNITY OF GOODS, § 5, end), and must 
in the meantime also pass over Phil. 11 (see § 57), our 
first testimony for the office and functions of a deacon 
is found in 1 Clem. (§ 37a). The more general and 
comprehensive the meaning of the terms for the persorf 
and his work and office (dtdxovos dtaxovety dcaxovia) in 
Paul and even in the Pastoral Epistles as applied to 
Timothy and Titus (see DEACON, § 3), the niore 
certainly may we regard the terms as confined in the 
case of elected deacons to the humbler services which 
were found necessary in the community. 

These services may, of course, have been very many and 
varied; the characteristic thing about them, however, is their 
subordinate nature. As to what they were we learn very little 
in detail. According 1o Justin (A/o/. i. 675), one of them was 
that of carrying to church members detained from the eucharistic 
service their portions of bread and wine. The enumeration of 
the qualities to be looked for in a deacon in 1 Tim. 38/ 12, and 
in Polyc. 5 2, says nothing as to their sphere of duty; it shows 
only that their office was by no means regarded as unimportant. 
In 1 Tim. 3 10, also, it is expressly enjoined that they are to be 
tested before receiving office, and in 313 a special reward is 
held out for the faithful discharge of their duties, whatever is 
meant by the ‘ degree ' (Baðpós) which they are to attain. 

(2) In particular, however, it is the prohibition of a 
second marriage (312) which brings the deacon so nearly 
into the same plane with the bishop—all the more because 
the author in 514 expressly wills that the younger widows 
remarry. Therefore, even though the services required 
by the deacons included those of the humblest possible 
kind, they themselves none the less belonged to the 
clergy. This also explains why it is that according to 
Did. 152 they are reckoned, together with the prophets 
and teachers, along with the bishops to the number of 
‘those who are to be held in honour’ (reripenuévor), and 
according to 151 take part in teaching. This not only 
goes further than 1 Clem., which (13 216) demands 
honour only for the ‘governors’ ([mpo-]iyovmevor) and 
the ‘presbyters’ (mpeoBirepo.), although according to 
424 442 f. the deacons also are instituted by the apostles 
or at their instance ; it also goes beyond the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which does not mention deacons at all, 
and in fact in the enumeration of offices so often referred 
to already in 411 f. means by ‘ministry’ (dcaxovia) 
something which all the members of the church ought 
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to render. Ignatius goes still farther than the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Didachè; eleven times he names 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons as an inseparable 
unity, and demands on behalf of the last-named that 
heed be paid to them as to Jesus himself or to the 
command of God (ad Trall. 31; ad Smyrn. 81). 


(c) Female deacons are mentioned in 1 Tim. 811, whilst the 
services of Phacbe (Rom. 161 /) as ‘succourer’ (mpograris: see 
above, § g a, end) will not have been entirely of a menial char- 
acter (see Deacon, §§ 6 and 4). Amongst the humbler services 
rendered by the female deacons we may reckon that of washing the 
feet of the saints, spokenofin r Tim. 510. 1 Tim.311 may be inter- 
preted in the sense indicated with all the less hesitation because 
Pliny (112 or 113 A.D.) already makes allusion to ‘females who 
were Called ministers (axcille gue ministre dicebantur) whom 
he caused to be put to the torture in his procedure against the 
Christians of Bithynia (Zf7s¢. x. 96 [97] 8). 

The present will be an appropriate place in which to 
consider that other part taken by women in the ecclesi- 

F astical system, of which we read in 
41. Widows. I Tim. 5 3-16. 

If the passage were dealing only with the question of the 
support of widows, in the first instance by their own people 
(5 4816a) and in the second instance by the church (v. 166), or 
only with the qualities which were to be regarded as entitling 
or disentitling them to the support of the church (vv. 5-7 10 
13-15) it would not have to be considered here. Of the widows 
who are to be supported by the community, however, three 
qualifications are demanded which it would not be reasonable 
to demand if the question were one of support merely: the 
widow must be not less than sixty, must have been the wife of 
one man, and be definitely pledged not to marry again (vz. 9 11). 
The author, according to v. 14, positively desires the younger 
widows to remarry, and therefore there would be no reason for 
making willingness to do so a ground for withholding that support 
which a widow of less advanced years might yet in certain cir- 
cumstances urgently need. The renunciation of second marriage 
is rather to be regarded as placing these widows on the same 
level with the bishops and deacons (3 212). So also the injunction 
‘honour [them]? (reyza: 52; cp Did. 151/). 

Thus the ‘widows’ possess an office, and that too, of 
course, quite distinct from that of the deaconesses of 311: 
probably in fact, so far as we can conjecture, that of 
supervision of the female members of the community. 
This is what is pointed to also by the ‘ going about from 
house to house‘ (v. 13), and we can now perceive that 
the qualities which seemed to be spoken of with reference 
merely to eligibility for support may equally well have 
been insisted on as fitting their possessor for an office 
of oversight. 

The enrolment in a formal list (zv. 9) will also have reference 
to an office, and the ‘first faith’ (rper meats) which, according 
to v. 12 is broken by re-marriage, will be not the promise of 
fidelity made to the first husband, but the promise to remain 
single which these widows in all probability had to make when 
appointed to their office. Thus the only point which could 
mislead is this, that the ‘widows indeed’ (6vtws xypac) of v. 3 
are defined in ww. 4 f. only as those who are childless, whilst the 
Injunction to honour them rests not upon their childlessness but 
upon the office they hold. ‘Those who are widows indeed’ (tràs 
ovrws xnpas) has thus a double meaning which nevertheless has 
its reason In the state of the facts. For a suggestion that per- 
haps a trace of this use of words is even to be found already in 
Acts 61 see Community oF Goops, § 5, end. 

The Ignatian Epistles which here also go beyond the 
Pastoral Epistles bring the matter into perfect clearness. 
In Smyrn.131 Ignatius greets ‘the households of my 
brethren with their wives and children, and the virgins 
who are called widows’ (rovs oikous Trav ddekpav mov 
avy yuvacki kal rTéxvas kal Tas mapOévovs Tas Neyoudvas 
xnpas). Here ‘widows’ (xfpac) is already so strictly 
technical an expression that its literal meaning no longer 
exactly fits. Outside of the families which Ignatius 
first names stand virgins as members of a class to which 
originally only widows belonged. 

There still remain to be considered certain categories 
of persons with regard to whose employments our in- 
fen : : : f 

Š. Lettors, mation exceedingly scanty. Aa) 

; In Rev. 13 (‘blessed . . . prophecy’) it 

exorcists, etc. . 3 

' Is presupposed that the book is to be 
read in presence of a congregation. This is, of course, 
a thing that is capable of being done in a quite casual 
way, and each several time, should the reading be 
repeated, by a different individual. It would, however, 
be somewhat pointless to invoke a blessing upon the 
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reader as distinct from the hearers if his function was 
not a stated one. The art of reading is not universally 
diffused throughout those circles of society from which 
the Christian communities largely drew their member- 
ship. Again, in Justin (Afol.i.673 f.) the reader is a 
distinct person from the president, who follows him 
with the sermon. Once more, the author of the homily, 
dating from about 160-180 A.D., which is usually known 
as the Second Epistle of Clement, says (191) that he 
reads this his present discourse to the hearers. One of 
the sources postulated by Harnack (in 7U2s5s) for the 
Apostolic church-order (sources which he finds for the 
most part related to the Pastoral Epistles and the 
accounts of Justin, and assigns to a date somewhere 
between r40 and 180 A.D.) demands that the reader 
shall be ‘a good narrator, knowing that he discharges 
the function of an evangelist’ (ım ynTıkós, efdws dre 
evayyeNoTov rámov Epyacerat). 

Harnack is thus led to conjecture (c. 79-84) that 2 Clem. 
may have had some such reader as its author, especially as the 
writer goes on to say, further, that his preaching is an exhorta- 
tion to pay heed to the text on which it is founded ‘in order 
that ye may prepare salvation alike for yourselves and for him 
who reads in your midst’ (tov avaywwwoKovta ev vpty). 

(5) We mention exorcists here, only in order to say 
that, even if their services were necessary at baptism, 
they had within our period by no means advanced in the 
direction of a stated position even so far as the readers 
conjecturally had, and that in any case information 
with regard to them is wholly wanting. The same 
holds good of the other inferior offices of later tinies— 
subdeacons, acolytes, ostiarii. Much rather would it 
be incumbent to speak of the martyrs, the ascetics 
(saints), and the virgins, as important personages of 
the post-apostolic, if not even of the apostolic, age, were 
it not that they all, though indeed enjoying a high 
degree of personal regard, were not in the several 
capacities mentioned in the regular service of the church, 
Cp S44 ¢, end: 

The last class remaining to be considered is that 
of the ‘younger [men]’ (vewrepor) who according to 

Acts 56 bury Ananias and Sapphira (in 

43. The ; 

, v. 10 they are called veavioxot). 

vewmerok OF (a) Since this act unquestionably comes under 
véou and the the category of the inferior services which, so 
tpeo BuTepor. far as we can conjecture, probably fell to the lot 

of deacons at a later period, the term ‘ younger 
men’ (vewrepot) has been taken to be an expression to denote 
the forerunners of the deacons (the seven are first chosen in 
chap. 6), and it has even been held that the recurrence of the 
expression in 1 Pet.55 is a po that this epistle comes from 
the most ancient times, in which there were no deacons as yet. 
On this assumption, it would indeed be all the more singular 
that even at that early date the presbyters should have needed 
to be warned (v. 2 f.) against discontent with their office, greed, 
and ambition. We may be certain, however, at least of this, 
that these presbyters were not simply elderly people but leaders 
of the community, for only these last can tend (motmaiveiv). The 
flock (moiuviov) of v. 2 f. must be separated from the pastors 
(rotpatvovtes) by something more definite than mere age, which, 
indeed, furnishes no hard and fast limit, and Peter would not 
have called himself (v. 1) a ‘fellow presbyter’ (avupmpeaBvrepos) 
if ‘ presbyter ’ (mpeg Búrepos) were not an official position. It does 
not follow from this, however, that the ‘younger men '(vew7epor), 
because contrasted with the presbyters, were also bearers of a 
definite office. Not they alone, but the whole community, have 
to obey the presbyters. 

(b) We have here, therefore, a peculiar change of 
usage. In the primitive condition of matters when (as 
for example in Corinth ; see § 9 a) there still was no pre- 
sident, a community naturally fell into two classes, the 
seniors and the juniors, and the seniors, even without 
any fixed regulation, were entitled to respect and defer- 
ence from the juniors for their counsel and advice. 
This simple division continued, of course, even after 
the introduction of presbyters as governors of the com- 
munity. Thus it comes about that in 1 Tim. 5, alongside 
of the official titles (v. 17), their age is also spoken of 
in v. 1 (so we must interpret, for in v. 2 we have ‘ elder 
women,’ mpegBirepat, which was never an official 
designation). In Tit. 21-6 the same rendering is made 
certain by the consideration that to the ‘ younger men 
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(vewrepo) of v. 6 the antithesis is not ‘elder men’ 
(rpecBirepo) at all but ‘old men’ (mpeoßôrai) (v. 2). 
But when ‘elders’ (wpeoBtrepor) came to be used as an 
official designation ‘ younger men’ (vewrepot)also changed 
its meaning so that it still continued to form the anti- 
thesis to the other word ; it became a step towards, or 
a parallel to, the idea of ‘layman.’! Thus it is in 
I Pet. 55 and, in all probability, also in Polyc. 53, where 
the duties of the ‘ younger men’ (vewrepot) and of the 
virgins (wap@évo.) are enumerated in the middle place, 
between those of deacons and those of presbyters, and 
at the same time obedience towards the presbyters and 
deacons is enjoined on the ‘ younger men ' (vew7epot). 

(c) The most difficult of explanation are the ‘ young men’ (véor) 
of 1 Clem. (in this writing vewrepoe does not occur). In 13 and 
216 the structure of the sentences is in harmony to the effect 
that honour is demanded in the first place for the ‘governors’ 
([mpo-]yyovmevor) and next for the ‘presbyters’ (mpeaBurepor) 5 
then the duties of the ‘ young men’ (veo) and afterwards those of 
the women are spoken of. ‘he mention of the women, which is 

arallel to that of the ‘virgins’ (map@évoc) in Polycarp, renders 
it probable that by ‘ young men’ (véot) we are to understand all 
the male laity. The question still remains open whether the 
official persons with whom they are brought into contrast are to 
be sought in the ‘governors’ ([mpo-]nyovmevot) or in the 
‘presbyters ’ (mpeaBurepor : see below, § 472). In 33 allusion is 
made to the deposition of certain church leaders, but in depend- 
ence on Is. 35 (see BisHor, § 8, end) where of old age it is said : 
‘the child will press against the old man’ (mpooxéwWee rò macdiov 
mpos Tòv mperButnv). Clement can very well have preserved 
this meaning in his words ‘the young were stirred up against 
the elder’ (emmyép@naav .. . ot véoe emt todvs mpeaBurepous) as he 
has also retained the other general antithesis from Isaiah: ‘the 
hase against the honourable’ (6 ariuos mpos rov evtimov). Yet 
the selection of the word ‘elders’ (mpeaBurepor) instead of ‘old 
men’ (mpegBirat) points, as will be seen in § 45, to the fact, 
only too well known to the readers, that it was against official 
presbyters that the rising was. ‘Elders’ (mperßúrepot) in 
this case has a double meaning which rhetorically is very 
effective ; and so also ‘ young men'(véor). For since according 
to 476 only one or two persons had given occasion to the 
offence, it is very easily possible that these were young persons, 
but also at the same time that they stood in the position of 
laymen towards the presbyters in so far as these were official 
persons. 

When we turn now to the most diffieult portion of 
the whole question relating to the constitution of the 

f church — that of the origin of 
so E monarchical episcopacy, it will be 
Hatch = advisable to start from the hypothesis 
Harmack of Hatch (see BısHor, § 5), as by its 
; introduction an entirely new course 
has been given to the investigation. As, however, its 
author imposed upon himself at various points a cautious 
reserve, we shall arrive at the most questionable points 
more directly if we take as the basis of our remarks 
the more elaborated form which the hypothesis subse- 
quently received from Harnack. 

(a) Harnack distinguishes three organisations. (1) 
First, there is the spiritual or religious organisation con- 
sisting of apostles, prophets, and teachers, which served 
the church as a whole, not the separate communities, 
and possessed divine authority in virtue of its being 
endowed with the gift of the Holy Spirit. (2) The 
patriarchal, arising out of the natural preponderance of 
the older members of the community over the younger, 
yet not involving the attribution to the elders of any 
official quality. For Jewish-Christian communities 
Harnack assumes elective presbyteries on the basis of 
the Jewish model (§ 24); but so far as Gentile- 
Christian communities are concerned he disputes their 
existence for the whole of the first century and especially 
as regards xr Clem., Aets, and Iı Pet. When the 
second century is reached, he recognises them, especially 
in Jam. 514 (robs mpeaBurépous ris éxxAnolas) and in 
Polycarp and Hermas ; adopting the expression of the 

l Aaïxós does not occur in the LXX but is met with in Aq., 
Symm. Thdt., 1 S.214[5] (LXX BéByAor, scil. dproe as against 
tepot apro), similarly in 215[6] Ezek. 22264815. The verb 
Aaixdw is used by one or more of these translators in Ezek. 7 22 
Dt. 206 2830, and by LXX in some codices in Ruth 112. 
1Clem.405 already has the expression ò Aaixds av@pwmos rots 
Aaixois mpogtaypact Séderat. The next instances of the em- 
ployment of the word (Harnack, ad loc.) are not earlier than 
about 200 A.D. 
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last-named author (V7s.ii.43) he calls them ‘the 
presbyters who superintend the church’ (of mpeoßúrepot 
oi mpotordpevot ris exkAyoias).! They thus formed a 
ruling body selected from among the senior members of 
the conimunity after the manner of the body which, 
under the name of cuvédprov 77s Bovdjs, constituted the 
council in Greek cities in the Roman period. Ignatius 
(ad Trall. 31) calls the. presbyters a ‘synedrion of 
God’ (ovvédptov Geod). (3) Already in Phil. 11 
(see below, § 57) Harnack finds the administrative 
organisation—z.e., episcopi and deacons who were 
chosen by the community to look after money matters, 
and more particularly the distribution of doles, yet still 
more, as Harnack, going beyond Hatch, urges, for the 
conduct of the worship. 

The last thesis Harnack supports specially by reference to 
1 Clem. 444: ‘those who have cane forward the gifts’ (rods 
TpooeveyxovTas Ta wpa), because by the ‘gifts or ‘offerings ‘(apa 
or mpogdpopat, 361), according to 411 (where the Jewish form 
of worship in which these expressions occur is applied to the 
Christian), the prayers offered in the meetings of the congreg: tion 
are intended; also by reference to the ‘therefore’ (ovv) of 
Did. 151, after treating of the Sunday service in chap. 14: ‘Ap- 
point for yourselves ‘therefore episcopi and deacons.’ The 
distribution of doles, including the care for travelling brethren, 
which was a very important matter in those days, is the one 
characteristic function of the episcopi and deacons referred to 
by Hermas (Si. ix. 27 2, cp 26 2).2 

(4) These functionaries (episcopi and deacons) were, 
according to Harnack, chosen not without regard to the 
question whether they were possessed of a eharismatic 
endowment for their sphere of duties; but their office 
did not place them in a position of superiority over the 
community as a whole; it only gave them an oversight 
over many members of the community. Originally 
between episcopi and deacons there was no distinction 
whatever; they were differentiated, however, quite 
naturally by reason of age, the humbler duties falling 
to the lot of the younger among them. Those who 
had to undertake the more responsible part of the duty 
thus belonged as matter of course to the senior section 
of the community, and since there was a select body 
chosen from among these, individual members of this 
smaller body—in other words individual ‘presiding 
presbyters’ (mwpeoBvrepor mpotordmevor)—were readily 
chosen to be episcopi. If those chosen to be episcopi 
did not already belong to.the body just. mentioned,_they 
were, aceording to Harnack, very soon taken into it. 
Such members of this body as were at the same time 
episcopi are designated by Harnack in an expression 
which is not met with inthe sources, as ‘episcopal 
presbyters’ (mpeoßúTepor émickoTrobrtes). 

(c) The episcopi at first in respect of organisation 
had held a place apart from the presbyters and in respect 
of dignity had been inferior to them. The respect 
and influence enjoyed by the ‘episcopal presbyters’ 
(peo Birepot émiokomoîvrTes), on the other hand, accord- 
ing to Harnack steadily increased as compared with 
the non-episcopal members of the board. This was 
partly because the administration of money matters was 
in their hands, partly because they had charge of the 
worship, but principally because they also took upon 
themselves the work of teaching. Thus, with the 
gradual disappearance of the apostles, prophets, and 
teachers (see §$ 37¢, 38c, 39e), the divine authority 
possessed by these several orders passed to the episcopal 
presbyters, who had received through their election only 
a human authority and through their charismatic endow- 
ment only a general resemblance to the persons charged 
with the duty of teaching. 


This transference of the regard enjoyed by the teaching 
ersons to the officials charged with affairs of government is 
oan by Harnack to be one of the most important particulars 





1 Yet ‘presbyters’ without qualifying phrase also occurs in 
Hermas (Vis. ii. 4 2 and iii. 18). As Hermas in the last passage 
says ‘let the presbyters sit down first’ they are doubtless also 
intended by the mpwroxadedpirar of Vis. 111.97 (cp § 47 4). i 

2 The only other passage where episcopi and deacons occur in 
Hermas is 7s. iii. 51, in this connection: apostles, episcopi, 
teachers, deacons. 
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which the Didachée has transmitted to us (so, already, the 
Pastoral Epistles also: see above, § 39¢). By this transference 
was brought about the cumulation of the dignity of all three 
groups (apostles, prophets, teachers) upon the one class of 
officials, the connecting of the presbyterate with the episcopi 
having been brought about before. All that was now wanting 
to the episcopi was participation in the dignity of a fourth 
group—the spiritual aristocracy, as it were—that, namely, of 
the ascetics, virgins, martyrs, etc. ($ 42 4). On the other hand, 
there arose as a new element in their favour the idea of the 
apostolic succession (§ 37). 

(d) All that has been said holds good of the episcopi 
even for the time during which they still constituted a 
college ; the special supremaey of the episcopi over the 
non-episcopal presbyters is older than the monarchy of 
the one bishop in the church of each separate locality. 
How this monarchy arose is one of the obscurest prob- 
lems. According to the Ignatian Epistles, which Har- 
naek regards as genuine and now (ACZ, II. [= Chronol. ] 
1381-406) assigns to 110-117 or at latest 117-125 A.D. 
(see, however, below, § 53 ¢-7), it appeared in Syria and 
Asia Minor at a much earlier date’than in Rome, where 
Justin (circa 152 A.D.) is the first to give evidence for it 
whilst Hermas still knows nothing of it. The most 
various causes may have contributed together to its rise ; 
Harnack regards as the most important of these the 
habituation of the otherwise so democratically constituted 
communities to the despotic influence which from the 
very first was exercised by apostles, prophets, and 
teachers in virtue of their possession of the Holy Spirit, 
and now passed over to the bishops. 

In forming an opinion upon this unquestionably 
most important and acute construction it is necessary 

to set aside all vague impressions, such 
45. The pres- eae ee ees ares 
byters official as that it is ‘attractive,’ or that it is 
‘complicated,’ and to take one’s stand 


ean upon facts that have been ascertained 
1 Clem with as much certainty as may be 


possible. With this end in view let us 
examine in the first instance the preliminary question as 
to whether the ‘ presbyters’ in Acts and 1 Clem. really 
are all the senior members of the community and not 
rather an elected board. ‘That this last is the case in 
t Pet. we consider to have been established already 
(§ 43 @); yet this is without bearing upon the question 
of what is meant by episcopi. In Acts and 1 Clem., on 
the other hand, the episcopi are mentioned in conjunction 
with the presbyters. 

Now, that chosen rulers are intended in Acts2017 
follows from the same considerations as those on which 
it follows (according to § 43 a) from r Pet.51-5: in 
v. 28° the ‘flock’ (moiuviov) is mentioned as contra- 
distinguished from them, and they are to feed the church 
of the Lord (read xvpiov) which he has purchased with 
his own blood. Here unquestionably the whole church, 
not the junior members alone, is intended. In 1 Clem. 
we have (§ 43 c) left the meaning of wpeof. in 13 and 216 
undetermined, and do not require to determine it till 
later (§ 474). For a decision on the other passages we 
must start from the fact that according to 444 several 
episcopi had been deposed : ‘It will be no light sin for 
us, if we thrust out of the bishop's office those who have 
offered the gifts unblamably and holily’ (auapria où 
pixpa nuty ora, ¿àv Tods ducumrTws kal doiws mpocevey- 
kóvras Ta Opa Ths émioxomys dmrofddwyev), where 
‘bishop's office’ (77s émtoxomfs) depends on ‘thrust out’ 
(a7o8dX.), not, as might at first sight appear, on ‘ the 
gifts’ (rà d@pa). Immediately afterwards we read (445): 
blessed are the departed presbyters: they need not to 
fear lest any one should depose them. 


Harnack (7ZZ, 1889, p. 419) renders: ‘blessed are the 
deceased senior members of the community,’ and urges in 
support that not only episcopi but also deacons are meant. 
Both together have been in fact mentioned in chap. 42. On the 
other hand, however, throughout the whole of chaps. 43 and 44 
the deacons are mentioned only incidentally with ‘the aforesaid 
persons’ (rovs mpoetpynuevovs) in 442; but in 441 exactly as in 
444 (see above) it is expressly the ‘episcopate’ (émeoxomy) that 
is alone being spoken of ; the apostles foresaw that strife would 
arise regarding the episcopal office. Thus ‘presbyter’ must be 
an Official designation. In 542 we even find such an expression 
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as this: ‘the appointed presbyters.’ Harnack (Zc. 424) renders: 
‘the old men who have been installed in the office’ (of episcopi, 
that is, not the presbyterate). In that case, however, the expres- 
sion ought to have run ‘the appointed episcopi’ (ot xa@eorapévor 
migororo). 

If, however, the idea of office is made good for this 
place, we have no longer any right to refuse to admit 
it in 476 and 571 (see the passages under BISHOP, § 8). 
Neither is it by any means a ‘desperate assumption’ 
(so Harnack, oc. cz¢.) if in the same epistle elsewhere, 13 
216, we still understand by the word mpeoBvrepot not 
official persons, but seniors (see § 474). In the case of 
33 it has been seen (§ 43 c) that in one passage a work- 
ing together of both meanings is possible. 

(a) We have now reached a point at which it will be 
proper to formulate the proposition which has been 

46. Presbyter continually ee r in n pre- 
Sdantical with ceding section; the word presbyter, in 
i episcopus the later chapters of 1 Clem. and also 

' jn 33 according to one sense of its 
twofold meaning, denotes not merely some kind of 
office, but definitely that of the episcopos. 

In 4447, in particular, both words stand in close proximity 
as expressions for the same idea. When Hatch’s hypothesis 
was still unknown, Harnack had observed in his Patrun 
apostot. opera upon the ‘episcopi and diaconi’ (émeaxdmovs Kat 
Scaxovovs) of 424: that then, as in the time of the apostles, the 
offices were two: episcopi (=preshyters) and diaconi (‘luce 
clarius est, duos in clero ordines et apostolorum tempore et tum 
temporis [cap. 44] fuisse, episcopos [= presbyteros] et diaconos’). 
This still holds good. 

The same remark, moreover, applies to Acts2017 
where Paul summons //e presbyters (rovs mp.) of the 
church of Ephesus to Miletus and says to them (v. 28), 
‘the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops.’ We by no 
means take this as representing the view of Paul; but 
all the more must it be held to represent the view of the 
writer of Acts. So too with Tit. 15-7 (‘that thou 
shouldest. . . appoint elders in every city. . . for the 
bishop must be,’ etc.). For the epistle of Polyearp, in 
which bishopsarenot mentioned, Harnack himself (transl. 
of Hatch, 233, n. 12) makes it plain that, according to 
61 111, the presbyters (who figure as official persons) 
exercise the functions which on his view pertain to 
bishops (cp Lightfoot, Christ. Ministry, 53 f.. and, on 
the date of the epistle, JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 47). 

(b) It is true that, in Hermas, in the few places where 
presbyters are mentioned (see above, § 44 a, 2), the 
leadership of the church is the only thing predicated of 
them, whilst in the still fewer passages where bishops 
occur no function is expressly assigned to them beyond 
that of seeing to the support of the poor; but as 
against the facts already adduced this cannot be 
brought into account as turning the scale (cp further, 
§ 47a). So also with the argument that, apart from 
Polyc. 52-61, the conjunetion presbyters and diaconi 
is never found, but always episcopi and diaconi; for 
the most obvious verbal antithesis of presbyter-elder is 
‘younger’ (vewrepos) (§ 43), whilst episcopus and 
diaconus have this in common that they describe the 
nature of the work of those respectively designated. 
Similarly too with the fact that along with apostles, 
prophets, or teachers, only bishops (and deacons), never 
presbyters, are enumerated; the instance in which 
this last is done being according to Harnack’'s own 
survey. (7Uii. 2111 7. ; cp 148, n. 77%) a solitary one 
(Herm. Lös. iii. 5 1), —for in Sim. ix. 252 262272 the four 
cannot be regarded as members of a consecutive enumera- 
tion—and alongside of the solitary instance just men- 
tioned we have Eph. 411 with its ‘ pastors’ (moruéves) in 
such an enumeration—in other words, with an idea which 
Harnack (transl. of Hateh, 230) finds to be preeisely 
identical with that of presbyters when it occurs in 
Hermas (Sim. ix. 815). Nay, more: in the Pastoral 
Epistles Harnack himself finds this series: ‘apostle, 
prophet (1 Tim. 118 414), evangelist (teacher), pres- 
byters functioning as episcopi (rpeoBiTepot émioKomobv- 
tes), deacons’ (on the third member of this series cp 
§ 54¢ below). 
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Lastly, as against the conclusion arrived at above nothing is 
to be gained by the suggestion that the absence of the word 
‘presbyter’ from the Didaché is to be explained by the fact that 
it denotes no office. ‘The bishops are mentioned in the Didaché 
only once (151); on the supposition that the presbyters were 
identical with them it must be regarded as a mere accident that 
the one name, not the other, was chosen. Or rather, not even 
an accident, for the deacons are placed in juxtaposition with 
them, and to ‘deacon’ the word ‘presbyter’ is not the most 
natural complement. Greater weight would be due to the con- 
sideration that for the Didaché there is no more a governing 
body in the church than there is in the Epistles of Paul to the 
Corinthians (§ 9a). On this point, however, see § 56. 

(c) In the meanwhile, we are in a position to say so 
much as this by way of answer to our question—that 
Harnack’s expression ‘presbyters functioning as episcopi’ 
(pec Bvrepoe €miokomovvres) not only does not occur in 
the sources, but also is in contradiction with them, and 
that it is precisely in the First Epistle of Clement, which 
Harnack ranks so high as our first document for the 
amalgamation of the administrative with the patriarchal 
organisation, that this theory—upon which his entire 
construction depends—is most decisively wrecked. In 
it not only are the presbyters already official persons ; 
the episcopi are also identical with them and are desig- 
nated as presbyters neither because they were of more 
advanced age nor because they formed a part of the 
elected presbyterial college. 

Or shall we say that linguistic usage is decisive against 
the identity of presbyters and episcopi ? 

(a) The proofs adduced by Hatch to 
show that efzscopos in those times meant 
a finance officer are very interesting and 
weighty ; but they are not wholly con- 
clusive. The word has also quite other senses. In the 
LXX, for example, it signifies a military officer (Nu. 31 14 
2K.1115), or it is applied to God (Is. 6017 Wisd. 16), 
as in fact it also is in 1 Clem, 593, or to Christ (1 Pet. 
225: ‘shepherd and bishop’; cp BisHop, §§ 4 and 6). 
But, indeed, even apart from such examples as these, 
we should be by no means precluded from thinking that 
the etymological meaning of the word (to oversee) must 
be taken into account. It is pointed to by such phrases 
as (Herm 17s ill 52) A episcopi. whore e dis- 
charged their overseership . . . purely’ (éwioxomot ... 
oi... emeokomhoavres . . . ayvws) (which at the same 
time weakens the force of the remark of Harnack about 
Hermas referred to in § 46 4), or (Acts ] 20) ‘ overseership’ 
(€micxomy). (More in Loofs, S¢.A’x., 1890, p. 628 f.). 

(6) Fhe synonyms also lead to a like conclusion. 
According to Acts 2028 the bishops’ duty is to shepherd 
(mouaivew); the bishops thus are synonymous with the 
‘pastors’ (moruéves) of Eph. 411, as also appears from 
1 Pet. 225. ‘The pastors again, however, even Harnack 
(see above, § 464) has perceived to be in Hermas 
synonymous with ‘presbyters,’ and ‘shepherding’ 
(roiuaivecv) is the distinctive task of presbyters accord- 
ing to r Pet.52. Further, where the shepherd goes 
before the flock he is their ‘leader’ (7yoUpevos). 

That ‘leaders’ (7yovevor) in Heb. denotes the heads of the 
church is an interpretation very much recommended by 1317 
(‘they watch on behalf of your souls’) and v. 24 and not set aside 
by v.7; for in z. 7 it is not said that teaching is the primary task 
of the leaders (cp § 39 @)—in fact, the meaning may even be such 
an ‘admonition’ (vov@erecv) as we find in 1 Thess. 512 expressly 
attributed to the church rulers. 

The phrase ‘ chief men’ (avdpes nyoduevor) applied in Acts 15 22 
as a title of honour to Judas Barsabbas and Silas is much too 
general to warrant us in taking it for a technical term which, 
were it to be so regarded, would rest upon the circumstance that, 
according to 15 32, they were prophets. Equally little reason is 
there for holding that in Hermas (/ ts. 111.9 7-10) the ‘leaders’ 
(rponyovmevor) as teachers are distinguished from those who have 
precedence (mpwtoxadedptrac) as presidents (see above, § 44a 2, 
note), for the exhortation immediately following—‘ be not like 
sorcerers ’—is given not to the first merely but to both. In Vrs. 
ii. 26 ‘the leaders of the church’ (ot rponyovmevoe rhs ExxAnoias) 
fits the presidents very well. As regards 1 Clem., Harnack (TLZ, 
1889, p. 419, n. 2) has already withdrawn the view previously 
set forth by him (TU 22, pp. 95 and 111) that ‘leaders’ ([rpo-] 
nyovmevot) in the sense of ‘held in honour’ (retiuyuévor, Did. 
15 2) applies o#/y to apostles, prophets, and teachers. It was all 
the more certainly a mistaken view inasmuch as ‘ leaders’ (yyovu.) 
in 1 Clem. is six times used to denote high political functionaries 
(57 322 372 515 551 611). It was necessary for Harnack to 
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hold it as long as in 1 3 216 the presbyters for whom honour is 
demanded after the ‘leaders’ (7yovjevoc)—but in different phrase- 
ology (see the structure of the passages in § 43 c)—were taken to 
be official putea (§ 46a). If, in accordance with his present 
view, we take the word in these two passages as meaning elderly 
people, there is yet nothing to hinder us from taking—contrary 
to his view—the ‘leaders’ ({rpo-) nyovmevor) in the sense of 
presidents of the church, as in all other passages. 

This ‘ruling’ (#yeto@ac), however, in turn, is nothing 
else than the ‘presiding’ (wpotorag@ac) of 1 Thess. 512 
Rom. 128 1 Tim. 517 or the exercise of the gift of ‘ govern- 
ment’ (kvBépynocs) in 1 Cor. 1228. Such a church ruler 
is very well described in Tit. 17 comprehensively as a 
‘steward of God’ (Qeod olxovduos). Thus the synonyms 
also lead us to the conclusion already indicated, that the 
distinction between the function of church government 
by presbyters and that of administration of finance and 
worship by episcopi must be given up.? 

Much value is attached by Hatch and Harnack in 
support of their theory to episcopi and deacons being 
apparently closely connected, not only 
linguistically but also in respect of their 
functions. The factis admitted; but 
it does not prove the theory. If there 
was only a single superintendency it of 
course carried with it the supervision also of the activity 
of the deacons, and was exercised in conjunction with 
them. 


So was it, admittedly, at a later date when the episcopus, as 
with Justin, was leader of the divine service and chief almoner in 
addition to his other duties ; so also can it have been, therefore, 
at an earlier date, and all the more so as the conditions were 
comparatively simple. Already in 1 Cor. 1228 only the gift of 
‘governnient’ (xuBépyyots), and in Rom. 126-8 only ‘ruling’ 
(mpotcracGar), is presented as what can be regarded as the primi- 
tive form alike of the duty of the presbyters and of that of episcopi 
in the sense intended by Ha and Harnack. For the very 
earliest times Hatch in point of fact supposes only one superin- 
tendency. This is valid, however, for the whole development ; 
if in the ‘helps’ (avriAjpwecs) the later deacons are preħgured, 
the later episcopi are prefigured in this whole function of 
leadership and not in an activity limited to matters of cultus or 
of finance. The warning against greed in which Harnack sees 
a weighty support for his description of the sphere of duty of 
the episcopi is given in 1 Pet. 5 2 to the presbyters. 


The state of the question is essentially simplified by 
what has just been observed. ‘The problem—first created 
49. Rise of Ki the EAE PE to how it came 
episcopate. about that the episcopi who in the earliest 
times ranked after the presbyters came to 
rise above them, falls to the ground with that hypothesis. 
Thus the question that alone remains is simply this: 
how was it that the episcopate reached to the high 
position it ultimately did gain? This of its own accord 
divides into two: on the one hand, the question as to 
the origin of the supremacy of the episcopate—not, how- 
ever, the supremacy of the college of episcopi over the 
college of presbyters, for the two were identical, but the 
supremacy over the community in the surprisingly high 
degree actually attained—and, on the other hand, as to 
the origin of the monarchy of the episcopus in the in- 
dividual church. The explanations that can be given 
for the latter fact are only partially different from those 
that can be given for the former. 

If we follow Harnack’s representations as to the 
various organisations, summarised above (§ 44a), then 
we can in point of fact actually distinguish three: that 
of the persons who teach, the patriarchal organisation 
of the senior members of the community, and that of the 
elective officials—that is to say, of the superintendents 
(without distinction between presbyters and episcopi) 
and of the deacons. Now, it is certainly correct to say 
that ultimately the dignities belonging to the two first- 
named organisations accrued by cumulation to the epi- 
scopi, even although the increment from the patriarchal 
element cannot, from the nature of things, have been very 
great ; and the change is enormous. Nevertheless, it is 
at the same time reasonable to demand that the explana- 


48. Connection 
between 
deacons and 
bishops. 


1 In the present discussion the ‘angels’ of the churches in 
Rev. 2 f. are (in agreement with Lightfoot, Christ. Ministry, 
29-31) left ont of account. 
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tion shall endeavour to dispense, if possible, with any 
assumption of a break in the development, with any such 
supposition as that (with which Léning, for example, 
works in accounting for the monarchy of the bishop) of 
a change of constitution ; for we have no trace of any 
such abrupt change. As a means towards this end, 
however, nothing can be said in favour of the suggestion 
of Loofs that the monarchy of the episcopus began 
already soon after 1 Clem., before the position of the 
episcopate as highest had established itself. Not only are 
the sources unanimous against this ; the argument also 
that in the conduct of divine service the shifting presi- 
dency by various members of the governing college, and 
the alternation of these also in the free prayer and the 
preaching was not long tolerable, can claim little weight. 

If now, in our search for the immediate causes which 

led to the supremacy of the episcopi, we leave out of 
M account all such fanciful notions as 

59; T that Christians believed representatives 

aa cote of Christ to be necessary before his own 

Oo e  aetial parusia, unquestionably (a) great 

T EE weight is to be attached to the matter of 
financial control, A considerable portion of the com- 
munity was only too easily dependent on the officials who 
had control of the church’s alms. (4) Only, this aspect 
of their functions would hardly in itself have led to the 
episcopi as conceived of by Hatch and Harnack becom- 
ing leaders of the service. The fact that expenses are 
incurred in connection with divine service was far froni 
involving the necessity that the men whom we may liken 
to paymasters should offer the prayers and preside at 
the celebration of the eucharist. Much rather would 
this be naturally, and in the first instance, the function 
of such church members as are marked out for it by their 
Christian experience and worth. Such were, according to 
the view taken in the present article, the chosen presidents 
who at the same time managed the moncy matters of 
the community. The conduct of the service thus constt- 
tutes a second element which contributed to the raising 
of their dignity. Still, it was not in itself of extreme 
importance, for the teaching addresses delivered in the 
course of the service by any persons qualified for the 
task must doubtless have been looked upon as something 
still more important. 

It is also surprising that our sources practically nowhere have 
anything to say as to the person to whom it pertains to conduct 
the eucharistic service ; and the indication as 1o this point in the 
Didaché (107) actually points to the inference that prophets had 
precedence over the regular leaders of the function, not only in 
delivering free addresses but also at the eucharist. At the same 
time the function of conducting the divine service has given the 
author of 1 Clein. (40,4) occasion to put the presidents on a level 
with the OT high priests or priests, which the Dédaché does 
from a quite different point of view (that, namely, of their being 
entitled to the first-fruits) precisely with the prophets (13 3). 


From the end of the second century onwards this equation re- 
dounded greatly to the benefit of the bishops (cp § 59 a). 


(c) For the sake of supplying the counterpart from the 
post-apostolic period to what has been shown in § 8 
regarding the worship of the oldest Christian time, we 
briefly mention here that Pliny (§ 40 c)—more particularly 
for the Sunday (stato die: cp Barn. 159, Did. 141)—made 
out two distinct gatherings: one in the morning (ante 
lucem) for the purpose of responsive singing to Christ as 
a deity (carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem), 
and to exhort one another mutually to good deeds, the 
other for a repast (ad capiendum cibum). The latter 
had been abandoned after Pliny’s publication of the 
emperor's prohibition of ‘ hetzrize’ or religious confra- 
ternities. In fact, we find in Justin (Aol. 167) only one 
Sunday service, with lessons from the gospels or the 
prophets (§ 42 a), preaching by the president (apoearws), 
common prayer, free eucharistic prayer by the president, 
Amen by the congregation, partaking of the eucharist, 
offering of voluntary alms to the president. When in 
2 Pet. 213, in spite of the retention of ‘feasting with’ 
(cvvevwyotuevor) from Jude 12, the word ‘love-feasts’' 
(aydmais) gives place to ‘deceivings’ (dmdrats), this 
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may perhaps be regarded as indicating that the agape 
or love-feasts were no longer in use at the date of 2 Pet. 

(d) The application of the OT law concerning first- 
fruits to bishops led to another result: they were able 
to give up their civil callings and devote themselves 
wholly to the duties of their ecclesiastical office. By this 
they, and the presbyters and deacons under them, became 
for the first time a definite order of a spiritual kind. As 
citation is made in 1 Tim. 518 of the OT saying about 
the ox that treads the corn, and of the aphorism of 
Jesus (Lk. 107) that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
we cannot doubt that by ‘double honour’ (ded Teuh) 
in v.17 for the ruling presbyters who labour in teaching, 
is meant double remuneration, although perhaps in the 
form of gifts in kind, since fixed salaries were, even at 
the end of the second century, still uncommon and not 
looked upon with favour. Cp also 2 Tim. 246. 

Since, however, the most material step in the develop- 
ment of the supremacy and monarchy of the episcopi 
was made in the period of gnosticism, 
the part taken by the episcopi in the 
work of teaching (§ 39¢) was in all 
probability one of the most important of the causes of 
their advancement. It was not so much that the bishops 
themselves regularly preached, as that they looked after 
the orthodoxy of those who did preach. 

At the same time, it would doubtless be too ideal a way of 
looking at matters were we to suppose that the communities 
accorded an increased reverence to their bishops on the ground 
that as teachers they came forward clothed with a divine authority 
in virtue of their endowment with the Holy Spirit, and no longer 
merely with the human authorily that had heen bestowed on 
them by the fact of their election. In a constitutional matter of 
such far-reaching import we may conjecture that the issue was 
really determined by common-sense practical considerations. 
As over against gnosticism, if the church was not to fall to 
pieces, very fixed and definite norms were needed, and he who 
applied them firmly and unhesitatingly was the man for the 
time. We may be sure thal opposition was not absent; but 
what gained the victory here also, as so ofien, was clearness and 
decision of aim. The suppression of personal freedom and of 
the democratic power of the community was not flinched from; 
a majority could always be found which saw in these things the 
lesser evil. This holds good, not only with respect to the whole 
field of doctrine, hut also with respect to all spheres within which 
energetic episcopi gradually extended their powers. 


Thus it was not the transference of the teaching 
authority to the episcopi that, in itself considered, was 
decisive for the supremacy ; it was their whole governing 
activity; and this whole activity, not their doctrinal 
authority alone, was aided by the idea of apostolic 
succession (§ 37), which naturally, where it existed, had 
great influence. 

The greater the dangers arising from gnosticism and 
from persecution, the more indispensable was unity of 
authority. This would serve to explain 
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ease etct not only the steps we have already 

monarchy of enumerated, but also the final step, the 

: y Ol transition from a college of presidents 
bishops. 


to a monarchical bishop, although, apart 
from the actual evidence of the transition in question, 
one would hardly have ventured to declare it inevitable. 
In any case little value is to be attached to any one of 
the analogies which have been adduced. There are no 
close analogies in the Græco-Roman religious institu- 
tions or the Græco-Roman municipal government ; 
nor is it very much to the point to remark that a 
monarchical position arises with some sort of necessity 
out of presidency over a college. There must always 
be extraordinary conditions if this is to happen. Such 
extraordinary conditions were, in fact, to be found in 
the necessity of the time. We may be sure, moreover, 
of this—that the great majority of the bishops of that 
period who rose above the college to which they 
belonged, or ought to have belonged, were conspicuously 
fitted for their work, otherwise the encroachments which 
were inevitable before the monarchical position could 


be secured would not have been acquiesced in. 


It may also be allowable to suggest that corruption among 
the presbyters and deacons, such as, e.g., Hermas rebukes and 
1 Pet.5 has in view, may have elicited within the community 
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itself the wish for a strong hand to bone) such persons. 
Whether, on the other hand, we ought to give much prominence 
to the leading of the Spirit which, according to Loofs, may have 
an rise to such wishes, or to the example of James the brother 

et: or even, as Lining thinks, to that of Symeon the son 
of LOPAS (g. 7., X4 /-), his successor, as having been monarchical 
‘bishops’ of the primitive church, is doubtful. The final issue 
here also will have been the result of very simple and practical 
considerations. In any case we shall have to concede that, after 
all our efforts to ascertain it, the exact course of the process by 
which the monarchy of the Christian bishop arose remains 
obscure. 

On the contrary, the goal which was attained at the 


close of our period is quite clear. 
53. Acme of T 22 ue = conde! of wor- 
episcopal idea: SUS eso ready seen (§ 50 ay 
fonatiue how, according to Justin, all functions 
8 i except those of the deacons and that 
of the reading aloud were united in the person of the 
‘president’ (mpoesrws). The title chosen, however, 
for which we may be sure that the community of Rome, 
to which Justin belonged, used episcopos, reminds us 
that Justin is writing for pagans and chooses his 
language with pagans in view (see Bisior, § 14). On 
this account we must reckon with the possibility that he 
has also somewhat simplified for his readers his account 
of the Christian institutions. 
(4) In the Ignatian epistles, on the other hand, the ideal 
of the episcopate is delineated with perfect clearness. 


The community at Ephesus is one with its bishop just as the 
church is one with Christ (A/4. 51). The bishop ought to be 
regarded as the Lord himself is regarded (Æ%%. 6 1), and obedi- 
ence given to him as to Christ (77e//,21). The bishop is 
God’s representative, and the preshyters represent the synedrium 
of the apostles (Magn. 61, Trall. 22 31). The deacons are 
to be honoured like Jesus, like the bishop (4zd.), like the 
commandinent of God (Swyrn. 81). As Jesus followed the 
Father, so ought all to follow the bishop (4/d.); as Jesus did 
nothing without the Father, so ought the Christian to do nothing 
without the bishop and the presbyters (J/agn.71, Trall. 22): 
especially, and before all, nothing that has ens to the 
chureh (Sazyrn. S1) W here the bishop appears, there ought 
the laity (rò mAñņðos) to be; just as where Christ is, there the 
catholic church is (8 2). Without the bishop and the presbyters 
nothing deserves the name of © church '(Tral.31). A celebra- 
tion of the eucharist isin order only when it is conducted by the 
bishop or by some one to whom the duty has heen committed by 
him; without the bishop’s authority neither may baptism be 
administered nor a love-feast held ; he who does aught without 
the cognisance of the bishop is serving the devil (Smyrn. 82 
91). A marriage is to be gone about with the bishop’s concur- 
rence. If an ascetic becomes more famous by his abstinence 
than the bishop he has incurred perdition (ad Polyc.52) A 
lay man is not entitled even to have a private opinion (ad Alagn. 
71). In short, the hierarchy is zz optima Jorma. 


(c) What we do not find in Ignatius is the idea of the 
apostolic succession, of consecration, and of the equation 
of bishops with the priests of the OT. In everything 
else, however, he shows himself to be the thinker who has 
travelled farthest on the path which we are now survey- 
ing—not only in respect of predominant point of view, 
but also in all the other individual points detailed in 
preceding paragraphs. Nevertheless, his epistles are 
often regarded as genuine and assigned to the beginning 
of the second century. As regards the matter of church- 
constitution, the question of genuineness is not so im- 
portant as that of date. It is not, after all, incompre- 
hensible if any one should think the genuineness of the 
epistles defensible as long as he leaves it open to bring 
the date down as late as to 150 A.D. 


It must, however, be pointed out that the manner also in 
which Ignatius writes to his readers is such as to raise the 
gravest difficulties in the mind of a critic who looks for what is 
natural and in the circumstances probable. The judgment as 
to this will vary, it ts true, according to the subjectivity of each 
individual. Nevertheless, we are constrained to believe that it 
is unmistakable in at least the Epistle to Polycarp that Ignatius 
could not have sent to his honoured colleague, whom in 81 he 
speaks of as possessing the mind of God, exhortations so ele- 
mentary, and even sometimes containing such an element of 
censure, as the following : —‘ vindicate thine office in all diligence 
of flesh ‘and of spirit’ (12); ‘despise not slaves’ (43); ‘be thou 
wise as the serpent in all things, and harmless always as the 
dove’ (22); ‘ask for larger wisdom than thou hast’ (13); ‘be 
thou more diligent than thou art ' (32), etc. They are still more 
inappropriate than those of the Pastoral Epistles (§ 544). How 
little the author in reality bears in mind that he is claiming to 
be writing to Polycarp is shown also in the fact that, without 
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any attempt at a transition, from chap. 6 forwards he addresses 
the church of Polycarp: ‘give ye heed to the bishop,’ etc. 

(d) On the other hand, the assignment of the Ignatian 
epistles to the first decennia of the second century is 
attended by insurmountable difficulties. 

Ignatius does not seek, like y Tim. (see § 54), to introduce 
monarchical episcopacy as something new; he takes it for 
granted as a matter of course. What he is contending for is 
merely unconditional subjection to the bishops. Whoever 
assigns the earlier date 10 the epistles is compelled, therefore, to 
assume that, in Antioch (and all Syria), the home of Ignatius, 
and in the communities of Asia Minor to which he writes, mon- 
archical episcopacy had arisen as early as about the year 100 A. Di; 
whilst throughout the whole of the rest of the church it was 
unknown, and especially at Rome, the central point, was still 
unknown to Hermas in 140. It can readily be allowed that the 
development of the constitution of the church may in many 

rovinces have taken a different course from that which it fol- 
owed in others; but a difference so immense as that just in- 
dicated is attended with the gravest difficulties. All the more 
ought it to be considered that we have no other witness for the 
early existence of monarchical episcopacy than precisely the 
Ignatian epistles theinselves. 

The circumstance that no bishop of Rome is mentioned in the 
Ignatian Epistle to the Romans is often regarded as a proof of the 
genuineness of all seven epistles, inasmuch as this representation 
is in accordance with the actual position of affairs in Rome 
before Justin's time (see above, a). What it actually does prove 
is one or other of these two things :<—(1) Either that the author, 
out of deference to the Roman community (31: ‘Ye were the 
instructors of others, and my desire is that those lessons shall 
hold good which as teachers ye enjoin’), deemed it unfitting to 
give to them in the same manner as he had given to the other 
churches his theories and exhortations regarding the episcopate 
(so Sohm, 168-170, on the assumption of the genuineness of the 
Ignatian epistles; but on the hypothesis of their spuriousness 
the argument remains equally applicable). Or, (2) the Epistle 
to the Romans is not by the same hand as the other six epistles 
(so Vélter, Die ignat. Briefe, 1892, who, however, combines this 
idea with an untenable hypothesis). 


(e) If, however, it be suggested that in the provinces 
indicated the early realisation of the idea had to en- 
counter practical hindrances such as, let us say, the 
democratic habitude of the communities or the want of 
outstanding episcopal personalities, the observation does 
not apply at any rate to a pure idea, such as that of 
the catholic church, which finds expression in ad Smyrn. 
82. As an idea it figures in Col. and Iph. and the 
Pastoral Epistles as a matter of great importance ; had 
the word (kafod\tky) been pronounced, it must have 
spread like wildfire and met with acceptance everywhere. 
Instead of this, what do we find? Complete silence 
down to the decennium from 170-180 (see above, § 25 d). 

Inthe Martyrdom of Polycarp(Superscription and 8 1 16 2 19 2) 
Harnack (F-xfos. 18856, p. 410/.; Lehrh, d. Dogmengesch. 1121336, 
n., ET 275, n.) disputes the genuineness of the word ‘catholic’ 
(xa9oAtxy); plainly what he has in his mind is that this writing 
could not have come into being immediately after the death of 
Polycarp in 155 or 156 A.D, if it contained this word 3 yet we are 
to be told that it had already been spoken about 110¢117_ by 
Ignatius. Harnack seeks to gain acceptance for this by drawing 
the distinction that in Mart. Polyc. % xaboi éxxAngia means 

‘the orthodox church’ (a sense which ‘first came into use a long 
while after the middle of the first century’), w hilst on the other 
hand it means in Ignatius ‘ the universal church, in contrast to 
the particular congregations,’ which last sense was, he maintains, 
undoubtedly known even in the apostolic age (cp also Sohm, 
196-198). Harnack himself shows how little tenable is this dis- 
tinction, as well as the conjecture of so early a date for the ex- 
pression ‘the catholic church,’ and draws the right inference from 
the facts mentioned, when in ACL It. (= Chronol.)1391 he prints 
the word kaĝoàtxý in Ignatius also with a mark of interrogation, 
although unfortunately without giving a word of explanation of 
the reason for his doubt. This is a very questionable way of 
getting over difficulties, to be resorted to only in cases when all 
other indications are against the possibility of the occurrence of 
such a word in the circle of ideas of the writer who is in questino. 


(f) Here, however, this is not the case. Harnack 
himself acknowledges two matters which present equally 
great difficulties against the earlier dating of the epistles ; 
viz., the theological terminology which breathes the 
spirit of the close of the second century, and the un- 
acquaintance with the epistles shown by all the ecclesi- 
astical writers previous to Irenzeus, (The Epistle of 
Polycarp cannot be regarded as an external tesumony 
to their early date; see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 47.) 

(g) The most important of Harnack’s proofs for the 
higher antiquity of the Ignatian epistles is, to begin 
with, the absence of the idea of the apostolic succession. 
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This idea, however, is no more than prepared for in 
the Pastoral Epistles (§ 37 c-e), and according to Harnack 
himself (Ze27d. d. Dogmengesch. 1") 330 f., ET 2697 ) there 
are even as late as ‘‘in Irenæus and Tertullian only the 
first hints of the new coneeption.” It is therefore hardly 
to be wondered at that Ignatius always places not the 
bishops but the presbyters on a level with the apostles. 
And how would it be if in drawing his parallel, in con- 
sequence of this, between the bishop and Christ, he was 
conscious of saying something advanced, just as in the 
Fourth Gospel the theory of the virgin birth of Jesus is 
ignored because the writer is conscious that he ean eall 
him the Logos (ep MARY, $$ 10, 16)? 

(A) The observation of Harnaek that the Ignatian 
epistles betray no knowledge of the great gnostic systems, 
whilst yet they frequently are found controverting gnosti- 
eism and especially docetism, also deserves attention. 


Here, however, it has to be remarked in the first place with 
regard to the reading referring to Valentinus (ad Magn. 8 2), 
‘eternal logos not proceeding from silence’ (Adyos atétos ovK amò 
grys mpocAOwy), that it cannot be finally disposed of by pass- 
ing a judgment upon the general superiority of the MSS and 
versions which omit the two words ‘eternal,’ ‘not’ (at&cos ovx), 
and thus depriving the passage of all its colour; what has to be 
done is to explain how the longer could have arisen out of the 
shorter reading ; and this will be found a difficult task, as the 
copyists, of course, had no inkling of the Valentinian ideas. As 
for the shorter reading itself, it is, indeed, possible at a pinch 
to say what its meaning wonld be if the author had written it; 
but it will be difficult to suggest any satisfactory occasion as 
explaining why he should have wished to express any such 
thought at all. 

If we leave this passage, however, out of aeeount, 
may it not be that the author, like the majority of the 
NT writers (see above, § 31), regarded it as beneath 
his dignity to go with any detail at all into the views of 
his opponents? In the ease of a writer who (to take a 
single instanee) speaks of those whom he is eoutrovert- 
ing as mad dogs who bite secretly (ad Æph. 71), there 
would be nothing surprising in sueh a thing. 

(2) When, moreover, Ignatius enjoins obedience, not 
only as towards the bishops, but also as towards the 
presbyters and deacons, this is not a proof of defective 
zeal for the episcopal dignity, as soon as it is presupposed 
that, before all, the presbyters and deacons obey the 
bishop. But this must suffice ; the Ignatian ques- 
tion eannot be pursued further here. What has already 
been said may perhaps, however, serve in some measure 
at least to justify the judgment of critical theology that 
the epistles came into being about 170-180 A.D., and 
therefore are not genuine. 

(a) If we fix our eye upon what we find in Ignatius 
as representing the final phase in the development, we 
Shall be able to understand better one of 
the intermediate stages on the same road, 
leading towards the same terminus. In 
what has hitherto been said we have made 
use of the Pastoral Epistles as a souree 
for our knowledge of actual conditions only with caution, 
since they are open to the suspicion that they do not 
refiect a clear image of any one definite time. However 
that may be, the purpose of the author, or of the authors, 
which was to bring about a eondition of things such as 
we see actually existing in the Ignatian epistles, claims 
our attention. In the course of our examination it will 
incidentally appear how utterly impossible it becomes, 
in view of the course which the development of the 
ecclesiastical constitution took, to attribute these epistles 
to Paul; on the question of their authorship, see 
TIMOTHY [EPISTLE]; Titus [EPISTLE]. 

(6) In 2 Tim. we already meet with the idea of the 
apostolic succession (§ 37 c-e), although church offices 
are not as yet expressly treated. Needless to say, the 
exhortations—which, in the highly elementary form in 
which we find them for example in 113 222 314 f., were 
certainly quite unnecessary for Timothy, Paul's intimate 
assoeiate and fellow-worker for many years—have no 
other object than to exhibit the qualifications which 
must be looked for in one who is to oeeupy a position 
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of leadership in the church, In Tit. and 1 Tim. they 
are of the same character ; here, however, we find added 
a formal catalogue of the attributes that are necessary in 
a bishop (Tit. 16-9 1 Tim. 32-7); in 1 Tim. 38-12 those re- 
quired in deacons and deaeonesses are also enumerated. 
As Titus is to appoint presbyters in every city of Crete 
(15), and as, according to 17, ‘episeopus’ is only another 
word for ‘ presbyter,’ we may not say that the singular 
(rov érioxorov) implies the precept or the presupposition 
that each community is to have only one bishop. 

_In 1 Tim. the case seems to be different in so far as the 
singular ‘the episcopos’ (roy émtoxomov) in 32 has the plural 
‘diaconi’ (dtakovovs) as its parallel in v. 8. Nevertheless, to 
infer monarchical episcopacy from this would be insecure ; for 
the singular in 32 can quite well, exactly as in Tit. 17, where it 
is simply a carrying on of the plural ‘ presbyters’ (mpeaButepovs), 
be due to the circumstance that on each occasion in the preced- 
ing verse ‘any [man]’ (ris) is used: (Tit. 16) ‘if any man is 
blameless,’ etc. ; (1 Tim.31) ‘if a man seeketh the office of a 
bishop,’ etc. Indeed, as the presbyters are wanting in ch. 3 and 
yet are found in 414 5 7 19, we are compelled, if we suppose the 
author of the epistle to be the same throughout, to conclude that 
here also they are identical with the hishops. 

(c) In other passages, however, 1 Tim. goes farther, 
and that too in the injunetions laid upon Timothy him- 
self. In 519 a precept is given with reference to judicial 
proceedings against a presbyter—not against a senior 
member of the conimunity, which is the meaning of the 
word in v. 1 (§ 43 4), for immediately before (v. 17) it is 
found in its official sense. 


It is, therefore, a great mistake to suppose that the position 
assigned to Timothy is merely that of an evangelist or teacher, 
inferior, not only to that of apostles, but also to that of prophets, 
and superior to that of presbyters (=episcopi) only in virtue of 
the precedence due to Timothy in his capacity of teacher (so 
Harnack, TU 22, p. 112; cp above, § 464). Not only is it 
illegitimate to take a single expression of 2 Tim. as conclusive 
for the Pastoral Epistles altogether : it has further to be remem- 
bered that 2 Tim. 45 says no more than that Timothy ought to 
do the work of an evangelist. His own proper position may 
easily, therefore, be something different, and similarly the 
repeated exhortations addressed to him with respect to his 
teaching by no means imply that he is only a teacher; similar 
exhortations are addressed in the same epistle to the bishop 


($ 397). 

Equally mistaken, however, is the other extreme, 
which goes so far as to hold that it is the metropolitan 
dignity that is deseribed and founded in the delineation 
here given of Timothy and Titus. Asin § 202, so here 
again, it has to be said that the roof cannot be laid in 
its place until the walls have been built. 

(d) It is of great importance to remember that the 
authors of the Pastoral Epistles found themselves in a 
very difficult position, They desired to set forth the 
ehurch ideals of their own time in the form of epistles 
of Paul, and therefore made it their concern to represent 
Paul as having instituted that apostolic suecession whieh 
they were setting forth as a matter of theory for the 
episeopal dignity. We have to judge of this undertaking 
of theirs on the same principles as have been laid down 
in §35a. The most prominent of Paul's fellow-workers 
seemed the most suitable persons to select for addresses ; 
perhaps the selection of the particular nanies may in part 
have been oecasioned by the existenee of a few genuine 
seraps from the hand of Paul which various critics believe 
they can detect in 2 Tim. 49-18 19-22 @ (115-18) Tit. 312 J- 
The ideal of the author of r Tim., however, in par- 
ticular, was none other than that which lay so close at 
hand at the time in which he lived, —namely, monarchieal 
episcopacy. It is in this sense that he draws his picture 
of Timothy—without, however, being able to prevent 
the intrusion of inappropriate features into the picture 
sinee, in point of fact, ‘Timothy was not the stationary 
bishop of one community but an itinerant missionary. 
It is easy, however, to see that the exhortations ad- 
dressed to him are much more appropriate to the ease 
of a loeal bishop. 

The authority of an apostle, or of a disciple of an 
apostle, over the entire number of the communities 
55. In 3 Jn.? founded by him was, Prever it existed, 

a hindrance to the development of a local 
episcopate ; and Harnaek regards 3 Jn. as a vain attempt 
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by John the Presbyter (see JOtIN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, 
§§$ 3-7) to uphold the territorial authority which, accord- 
ing to Rev, 2 f., he possessed in Asia Minor. 

The journeys of the emissaries of the Presbyter, who carried 
messages from him and brought back to him their reports (v. 3), 
were ever found to be more and more inconvenient, according 
to Harnack, and ultimately led Diotrephes, the first local bishop 
whose name we know, to refuse any longer to receive these 
messengers, and to excommunicate those members of the com- 
munity who showed themselves friendly to them. The Presbyter, 
who in 2 Jn. ro himself warns against peripatetic teachers, was 
not inthe end triumphant. Monarchical local episcopacy forced 
ils way, and the Presbyter retained the respect in which he had 
been held only in virtue of his writings, which according to 
Harnack were the Apocalypse, the Fourth Gospel, and the three 
epistles. In Harnack’s view this consideration supplies us with 
a final but hitherto unnoticed means of accounting for the 
development of monarchical episcopacy. 


The theory is by no means lacking in inhcrent prob- 
ability, and may therefore be accepted as a welcome 
addition to our conjectures on the subject, even though 
it should not prove to be supported by 3 Jn. It pre- 
supposes that the epistle in question really did proceed 
from the church-leader of Asia Minor towards the end of 
the first century. In this, however, there is little prob- 
ability (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 65). Apart from 
this, the reasons of Diotrephes for the conduct referred 
to may have been other than those which Harnack, 
on purely conjectural grounds, has supposed: in fact, 
Diotrephes need not have been a bishop at all; unless 
the expression, ‘who loveth to have the pre-eminence 
among them’ (6 @tAoTpwrevwy aùr®r), in v. 9, be a very 
unjust one, we must rather hold him to have been a 
member of the comnuunity or of the ruling body who knew 
how to win for himself an influence extensive enough to 
enable him to earry out his terrorising measures. 

The Didaché also demands a word. It has shed 
much new light on our present subject, yet the use we 

56. Right ar of it yep nek to ee as 
understanding results m, a A eversement of all our 

of Didache. Previous knowledge. a 

This is what would be the inevitable result 
if we were to draw from it the inference that the Christian 
communities at the date of its composition were still as much 
without regular heads as was the community of Corinth about 
58 A.D. (see above, § 9 @), and that bishops and deacons were 
still non-existent and requiring to be introduced. To escape 
this consequence, it has either been proposed to carry the date 
of the Didaché back to the middle of the first century, or it has 
been suggested that it describes in the second century either a 
stage of the development that has been already passed, or else 
the actual conditions prevailing in some belated province. Of 
these three possibilities the last-named would be the preferable. 

Better still, however, will it be, as in the case of the 
Pastoral Epistles (§ 54), to bear in mind the pre- 
suppositions under which the author is writing. His 
intention is to give a ‘ doctrine for the Gentiles ' who are 
being converted to Christianity. To these the whole 
constitution of the Church is of course new, and what 
has long prevailed in consolidated communities must 
be imparted as a novelty. Hence the exhortation to 
choose to themselves bishops and deacons. At the 
same time, however, the continnation in 151, ‘for they 
also perform such and sucha service,’ or in 152, ‘ for 
they are your honourable men,’ shows that he has before 
his eyes conditions that have long existed ; were it 
otherwise, he would have said: ‘and it will be theirs 
to, etc. So long, however, as he cannot presuppose 
the presence of bishops among his readers, he is also 
precluded from directing his exhortations to these, but 
must address them to the members of the community 
at large, and thus necessarily produce the appearance 
of knowing nothing of any constitution already existing. 

We close with Phil. 11, the passage which Hatch 
makes almost the starting-point of his investigation. 
We have kept it to the end becanse the words ‘ with 
episcopi and diaconi’ (oly émoxémos Kal deaxdvors) 
are very questionable. In connection with the address 

57. Phil. 1:. ‘to all the saints in Christ Jesus who are 

at Philippi’ (wdotv rots ayios v Xpiorw 

’Inood rois odcw év Pilots) they are not merely 
superfluous but even confusing. 
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As a counsel of despair they have sometimes been taken as 
part of the subject (‘ Paul and Timothy together with bishops 
and deacons’); ‘syn-episcopi’ (guvemtaxorors) has even been 
taken as a single word—which is certainly very meaningless,— 
or it has been regarded as the marginal gloss of an ancient 
reader who, desiderating a salutation somewhat in the manner 
of Heb. 13 24 addressed in the first instance to the officials, made 
good the need as best he could. This last explanation is cer- 
tainly the preferable one, if the words are found incompatible 
with a Pauline authorship of the epistle ; to declare the whole 
epistle to be ungenuine because of them is a course not to be 
recommended,! as the epistle as a whole becomes much less com- 
prehensihle on this assumption than on that of the genuineness 
(so also it is advisable to omit adda of 27, all of 26 except ôs 
[Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus who 
emptied himself], and the last five words of 210 [of things in 
heaven and things on earth and things under the earth] or the 
whole of 3 10/4, rather than to reject the whole epistle). 

Yet it will not be found possible categorically to 
maintain that the two expressions in 11 cannot by any 
means have come from Paul; they are foreshadowed 
by the ‘governments’ (xuBepyjces) and ‘helps’ (dvtt- 
Anuwers) of 1 Cor. 1228 (§ 48); and in the last resort 
it is even conceivable that Paul, dictating his epistle, 
introduced the episcopi and diaconi without having at 
the outset intended to mention them-——-and did so not 
very felicitously indeed, but in the only way that the 
form of the sentence permitted, —the consideration which 
led him to do so being in all probability the fact that 
these persons had specially exerted themselves in con- 
nection with the gift sent him by the Philippians (225 
410-20). Only, we must not infer from this that the 
episcopi were mere administrators of finance (and 
worship); they had to do with the matter in their 
capacity of church leaders also. 

In conclusion we briefly notice certain characteristic 
views which appear to assign too early 


58. Too early an origin to monarchical episcopacy. 


kee te (a) The dogma of an unbroken 
‘ apostolic succession need not any longer 
episcopacy. 


detain us after what has been urged in 
the course of the present article. 

(6) Richard Rothe (Anfänge der christl. Kirche, 
1837) thought he could show that shortly after 70 A.D. 
a council of apostles and teachers drew up a constitution 
of which the centre was episcopacy, and that the new 
constitution was immediately and generally adopted. 


To Lightfoot's refutation (Ch. Min. 32-40) we need only add 
that Pfaffs Fragments of Irenæus have now been shown by 
Harnack (TU 20 3, 1900) to be forgeries by Pfaff. 


(c) According to Lightfoot himself, ‘James, the 
Lord's brother . . . can claim to be regarded as a 
bishop in the later and more special sense of the term,’ 
even although also he ‘ was still considered as a member 
of the presbytery’ (25 f.) ‘After the fall of the city, 
St. John... would not unnaturally encourage an 
approach in the Gentile churches (of Asia Minor) to 
the same organisation’ (40). ‘Before the middle of 
the second century each church or organised Christian 
community had its three orders of ministers, its bishop, 
its presbyters, and its deacons ' (9). 


The foundation on which Lightfoot’s views ultimately rest is the 
ostulate of the credibility of Acts and of the genuineness of the 
astoral Epistles and Epistles of Ignatius, a postulate which 

need not be discussed afresh here. A word, however, must be 
devoled to a proof, not yet adverted to, which Lightfoot finds for 
his last-mentioned thesis in the fact that bishops are already 
known to us by name before the middle of the second century 
(42-72). The force of this proof is completely destroyed by Light- 
foot’s own admission (56) that Dionysius of Corinth, about 170 
A.D., according to whom (Eus. //£ iv. 233) his namesake the 
Areopagile, ‘having heen brought to the faith by the apostle Paul, 
according to the account in the Acts {17 34], was the first to be 
entrusted with the bishopric of the diocese of the Athenians,’ 
had ‘not unnaturally confounded the earlier and later usage of 
the word bishop.’ The same admission is made by Lightfoot 
(63) with regard to the ‘bishops’ of Rome, two of whom are 
even reckoned as predecessors of Clement, although the Epistle 
of Clement shows that ‘he was rather the chief of the presbyters 
than the chief over the presbyters.’2 There is, however, no 


LS 


1 (Cp, however, PHILIPPIANS.]. ; È 
2 So far as the words of Hegesippus (af. Eus. HE iv. 22 3) in 
particular are concerned ; yevopevos ô ev ‘Pay dcadoxny éro- 
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reason discernible why this confusion should not be regarded as 
possible in every case where we read of a bishop as living at a 
period for which monarchical episcopacy has not been shown by 
independent and incontestible evidence to have existed. In 
fact, in one instance even Lightfoot himself has fallen into the 
like confusion. He says (p. 49): ‘ Polycarp evidently writes as 
a bishop, for he distinguishes himself from his presbyters." The 
opening words of the letter of Polycarp here cited, how- 
ever, IloAvcapmos Kat oi avy aùt® mpegBUTepot, are just as 
appropriate for a chief of the presbyters as for a chief over 
the presbyters. 

(d) As against the view of Sohm, that monarchical 
episcopacy arose in Rome about 100-110 A.D. asa result 
of the First Epistle of Clement, cp §§ 44d, 45, 46a. 
(See also ROME [CHURCH].) 

However great the distance travelled within our 

period from the primitive conditions 

PA pee A a of the earliest Christianity, many 

a Nea steps in the development of the 

““* catholic system still remained to be 
accomplished in the period which succeeded. 

(a) It was not till the end of the second century that 
the idea of ‘priest’ began to be connected with any 
officers of the Christian church. 


If this appears to have happened as early as in 1 Clem. 404 
(see above, § 504),the object is simply to show by the example 
of the OT (as being of divine appointment) that in the church 
also each individual has his determinale place and must not 
encroach upon the functions of his neighbour ; it is not intended 
to be held that the bishop actually possesses the same functions 
as the high priest, the presbyter those of the priest, and so forth. 
So also in Didaché 13 3 the prophets are co-ordinated with the 
high priests only in respect of that which they receive in the 
way of doles, not in respect of that which they do. Moreover, 
neither bishop nor prophet can take the place of the high priest 
if, as we read in Het: (21731 414 etc.) and also in Ignatius 
(ad Philad.91), it is Christ who holds that position and also 
in actual fact exercises the functions of the high priest. 


The idea of the universal priesthood of believers 
is still the prevailing one throughout the period we have 
been considering. It is infringed, however, by the theory 
of Ignatius that no ecclesiastical action can be taken in 
hand apart from the bishop (see above, § 534). The 
designation ‘clergy’ (clerus), too, for the officials of the 
church makes its appearance for the first time with the 
end of the second century ; but in substance the thing can 
already be found ata fairly advanced stage in Ignatius (cp 
Lightfoot, Chr. Min. 97-132). (4) Within our 
period the bishop was chosen by his church. Only in 
cases where the community numbered fewer than twelve 
men qualified to give a vole was it enjoined, according 
to an ordinance placed by Harnack between the years 140 
and 180 A.D. (TU II. 57-10), to invite the ‘ established ’ 
neighbouring churches each to send three men for the 
proving of the bishop to be elected. In the third 
century this developed itself into an arrangement that at 
every election of a bishop at least three other bishops 
should co-operate with the members of the church 
electing and should have the decisive voice. During the 
same period the Roman bishops successfully carried 
into effect the view that a bishop could not be deposed 
from his office even for mortal sin. (c) Joint meetings 
of the leaders of the various churches for purposes of 
consultation were held, we may be sure, from a very 
early date; but we hear nothing of authoritative synods 
being held within the period we have been considering. 
The way was prepared for them, however, by the 
theory that the gift of the Holy Spirit is concentrated 
in the bishops; in fact the language of the apostolic 
decree at the Council of Jernsalem (Acts1528: ‘it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us’) had only 
to be imitated, (d) Within the period under con- 
sideration few traces are to be found of a bishop's being 








gauny wéxpts "Avixyrov, which are generally interpreted as 
meaning that he drew up a list of the Roman bishops to his own 
time, Zahn (Forschungen, 6 243-246) thinks they mean neither 
this nor anything else that can he clearly made out, and that 
Rufinus either read or conjectured the correct reading—say, 
StarpeByv for diadoxyv—when he thus rendered the words ‘cum 
autem venissem Romam, permansi inibi donec Aniceto Soter et 
Soteri successit Eleutherus.’ 
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set over the other bishops of his province or over several 
communities each of which was under the guidance of 
presbyters merely. Apart fronı Egypt, where there 
actually were many communities of the kind just men- 
tioned, it holds true as a general rule that each com- 
munity has its own bishop or (in the earlier time) its 
college of bishops, and that all bishops stand on an 
equality. Even Harnack who (SBA W, 1901, 119r- 
1212) finds the beginnings of a metropolitan dignity 
as early as in the time of Ignatius, about 115 (in ad 
Rom. 22 Ignatius is called bishop of Syria instead of 
bishop of Antioch), is nevertheless wholly disinclined to 
regard it as a direct continuation of the primitive con- 
ditions described in § 55. But the struggle for power, 
naturally inherent in the episcopacy, must also have led 
to the subordination of the less important episcopal secs 
and especially of the village-bishops (chorepiscopt). 

(e) In the First Epistle of Clement it is still the 
Roman church as a whole which makes the claim 
to exercise supervision over the Corinthian (see 
ROME, CHURCH OF). From the close of the second 
century onwards the Roman bishops as such laid claim 
with ever growing pretensions to this right of supervision 
over the entire church, and in fact in the theory which 
regards Peter and Paul as apostles of Rome (§ 36) and 
still more in what we read in Mt.1618/. (§ 4) a quite 
suitable foundation for the papacy is laid. In short, 
however far the full consequences of the catholic consti- 
tution of the church may have been from having been 
explicitly drawn up prior to 180 A.D., all the premisses 
were present, and they necessarily pressed forward to 
their full expression. 


Weizsäcker,‘ Kirchenverfassung des apost. Zeitalters’ in / D7, 
1873, pp. 631-674; Apostol. Zeitalter, 1886, pp. 566-645, (*) 1892, 
; Pp. 544-622; 7LZ, 1883, pp. 435-440 (on 
60. Literature. Hatch-Harnack; see below); Beyschlag, 
Christliche Gemeindeverfassung im Zeit- 
alter des NT, and Maronier, De inrichting der Christelijke 
gemeenten voor het ontstaan der Katholieke Kerk (both Teyler 
rize essays, new series, part ili., nos. 1 and 2, Haarlem, 1874); 
a ZWT, 1876, pp. 465-526 (* Die Christengemeinde 
Korinths vu. d. relig. Genossenschaften der Griechen’); 1877, 
pp. 89-130; St. Ar. 1881, pp. 505-524 ; Das erste Sendschrethen 
des Paulus an die Norinthter, 1880, pp. 20-29; in Meyer's Coz- 
mentary on 2Cor.(") 1890, pp. 409-4173 on 1 Cor.\8) 1866, pp. 4-9; 
Holsten, Evang. des Paulus, i. 1 (1880) 236-245 ; Schurer, Ge- 
meindeverfassung der Juden in Rom., 1879 (cp his own excerpt 
in TLZ, 1879, pp. 542-546); Holtzmann, /astoralbricfe, 1880, 
pp. 190-252; Weingarten, ‘ Umwandlung der ursprüngl. christl. 
Gemeindeorganisation zur kathol. Kirche’ in f/¢stor. Ztschr. 
vol. 45, 1881, pp. 441-467; Seyerlen, ‘ Christl. Cultus im apostol. 
Zeitalter’ in Ztschr. fı pract. Theol., 1881, pp. 222-240, 289-327; 
1887, pp. 97-143, 201-244, 297-333; Hatch, Organisation of the 
Early Christian Church, 1881, Germ. transl. by Harnack, 
Gesellschaftsverfassung der christlichen Nirchen tm Alter- 
thum, 1883, with Harnack’s Analehten, 229-259; Harnack, 
Lehre der 12 Apostel (in TU 21 f., 1884); Quellen der apostol. 
Kirchenordnung nebst ... Ursprung des Lectorats u. der 
andern niedern Weihen (in TU 25, 1886); LeArb. d. Dogmen- 
gesch., i.37, () 180-184, (3) 204-207; TLZ, 1889, pp. 417-429 (on 
Lining ; see below); Ueber den dritten Johannesbrief (in TU 
153, 1897) (also Kriiger’s review in ZH’7, 1898, pp. 307-311); 
‘Vorstudie zu einer Geschichte der Verhreilung des Christenthums 
in den ersten 3 Jahrhunderten’ (SSA H7, 1901, pp. 810-845, 1186- 
1214); Harnack, Sanday, and many others on the origin of the 
Christian Ministry, A2fos. 1887, 18884, pp. 321-337; Kühl, 
Gemeindeordnung in den LPastoralbriefen, 1885; Cunning- 
ham, The Growth of the Church in its Organisation and 
institutions, 1886; Hilgenfeld in ZH’ T, 1886, pp. 1-26 (review 
of Hatch-Harnack), 456-473 (review of Kühl); 1890, pp. 98-115 
(‘ Verfassung der Urgemeinde’), 223-245 (‘ Vorkathol. Verfassung 
ausser Palästina’), 303-314 (‘Gemeindeverfassung in der 
Bildungszeit der katholischen Kirche’); Seufert, Ursprung u. 
Bedeutung des Apostolats (Haager prize dissertation, 1887); 
Lining, Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristenthums, 1888; Loofs, 
‘Urchristl. Gemeindeverfassung’ in St. A%., 1890, pp. 619-658 ; 
Sohm, Kirchenrecht, 1. 1892; Zöckler, ‘Diakonen u. Evan- 
elisten’ in Bibl. u. kirchengesch. Studien, ii. 1893; Réville 
ean), ‘ Les origines de l'épiscopat,’ I. in Bibliothèque de lécole 
des hautes études, sciences relig., vol. 5, 1894; ‘Le rôle des 
veuves dans les communautés chrétiennes primitives,’ 747d. vol. 1, 
1889, pp. 231-251; Haupt, Zum Verständniss des A postolats 
(Halle Easter programmes), 1895-96; Weinel, Paulus ads kirch- 
licher Organisator, 1899; Wernle, Anfänge unsrer Religion, 
1901, pp. 8, 454, 52/-, 61-63, 71-82, 112-115, 126-130, 165-167, 
208, 237-251, 356-369; Lightfoot, The Christian Ministry, 1901 
(originally in the Comm. on Philipp., and afterwards in Dis- 
sertations on the Apostolic Age). P. W. S: 
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MINNI (°35), a land mentioned in Jer. 5127+ [G, 


chap. 28]; trap emoy [BNAQ], menni [Vg.]), the 
Afannu of the Assyrians, which was W. of the Lake of 
Urumiya. Its inhabitants are the Mannai, of whom 
we read in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser II., Sargon, 


Esarhaddon, and ASur-bani-pal. 

See ASHKENAZ, ARARAT, and, for the Assyrian (and Vannic) 
notices, Schrader, KA 7(2) 423; Sayce, RP?)1 163 f., Winckler, 
GBA 200 241 243 269; AOFI 486 f. On the +35 of Ps. 458[(9), 
which Tg. Pesh. render ‘Armenia,’ see Ivory. 


MINNITH (N32; en apiOmw [B], eic cemmeid 


[A], cemenļncei0 [L; ? ce menei], ce eic MwWIO 
EWC THC OAOY manwe [see HP], MaNtia@Hc [Jos. 


Ant. v. 710]; MENNITH [Vg.]; ‘ascent of Machir’ 
[Pesh.]), a locality E. of Jordan mentioned in the 


account of Jephthah’s victory over Ammon (Judg. 11 33 ; 
on Ezek.2717 see end of article). The identification 
is most uncertain,! and one may question the correct- 
ness of the reading (see below). The matter cannot 
be treated without reference to literary eriticism (see 
JEPUTOAH, § 2). It is probable that Holzinger 
and Budde are ecorreet in their view that the chapter 
contains the traees of another war where Moab, 
not Ammon, is the foe. The geographical notices of 
both defeats survive (donbtless not in their original 
form) in v. 33, where 7:39 ANID TW and siene Sax Ty are 


clearly doublets. The mention of Aroer, however, con- 
stitutes a difficulty. It is generally assumed to be the 
Ammonite city (AROER, 2); but this is unlikely if ABEL- 
CHERAMIM is rightly identified, and if Minnith is indeed 
the maanith which Eusebius (OS) 280 44) places 4 m. 
from Heshbon on the road to Rabbath-Ammon. 6, 
however, inserts &ypes Apywy and Budde (AC, Richter) 
suggests that from Minnith to Aroer (on the Arnon, cp 
v. 26) was the extent of the Moabite defeat, and that of 
the Ammonites was in an easterly direction to Abel- 
cheramim. ‘This view does not sufficiently allow for the 
possibility of deeper corruption. One expects the 
Ammonite defeat to have extended froin N. to S., 
aud hence it is possible that m39 has arisen from 


mma a parallel form to MAHANAIM (g.v. N. I, Cp 


We. CH) 43 n.). [For another view, that originally 
Missur (the N. Arabian Musri) and Amalek = Jerahmeel, 
kindred peoples, took the place of Moab and Ammon, 
see MOAB, § 14 F | 

Originally, perhaps, the Ammonites were routed ‘from 
Mahanaim to Ahel-cheramim’; the extent of the Moabite 
defeat, on the other hand, must remain unknown. The exist- 
ence of a Moahite Minnith (cp Bu. Le), in spite of the 
testimony of [usebius, is doubtful. Minnith, in fact, is nowhere 
else mentioned, since, although the land of Ammon was rich in 
cereals (cp the tribute of _barley, 2 Ch. 275), the mention of 
‘wheat of Minnith’ (Ezek. 27 17) is due to a textual corruption, for 


which Cornill with an obvious gain in sense reads DNDN OVA 
(‘ wheat and spices’); see PANNAG, STORAX,. S A. Cc. 

MINSTREL. 1. j32!D, ménaggén, 218. 31st; ep aD eee 
nogénin, Ps. 68 25 [26], RV ‘minstrels,’ AV ‘players on instru- 
ments.’ See Music. 


2. avanrys, Mt.923. See Music, §4; MourninG Customs. 


MINT (HAYOCMON ; mentha; Mt. 2323 Lk. 1142t) 
was a Well-known garden herb in ancient times (+yywpt- 
ov Boraviov, Diosc. 341). Dioscorides does not think 
it necessary to describe it. The species chiefly grown 
in Palestine is the horse-mint, Mentha sylvestris, l. 
The tithing of mint is not expressly referred to in the 
Talmud (cp Löw, 259 7). 


MIPHKAD, THE GATE (75199 WY’), Neh. 331. 
See JERUSALEM, § 24 (10). 

MIRACLES. See WONDERS; also GOSPELS, 
137 f-, and JOHN (SON OF ZEBEDEE), §§ 20, 25, etc. 

MIRAGE (IY), Is. 357, RV"E (H anyApoc); 4910, 


RV™ (KAYCWN)- 

This well-known phenomenon of dry regions might of course 
be referred to in these passages (so Ges. and most moderns); but 
see DESERT, § 2 (8). 


1 See Moore, Judg., ad doc.; Buhl, Pad. 266. 
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MIRIAM (D2; mapiam [BAFL], cp Targ. DY, 
etc. and see NAMES, § 6). Possibly from nvpxpy (Che., 


cp Nu. 327); see Moses, § 2; Bateson Wright, how- 
ever, connects the name with ‘ Merari’ ( Was Israel ever 
in Egypt? 213; see also MARY, § 1). 

1. The sister of Aaron and Moses who accompanied 
Israel as far as Kadesh, where she died and was buried 
(Nu. 201). If we pass over the inclusion of her nanie in 
the Levitical genealogies (Nu. 2659 [I] Ex.620 MT om. 
but cp @B4FL], 1 Ch. 63 [529]) Miriam is first mentioned 
in the older narratives on the occasion of the crossing of 
the Red Sea. She is styled ‘the prophetess’ (7-232) 


and appears at the head of a female choir celebrating 
the recent deliverance (Ex. 1520 E, sce POETICAL 
LITERATURE, § 4, iti.) Although not specifically 
named, Miriam is no doubt the ‘sister’ alluded to in 
the story of the birth of Moses (Ex. 21 Ø, cp wv. 4 7), 
and if v. 1 belongs to the original narrative it is certain 
that the writer looked upon her (and also Aaron) as 
the step-sister (and step-brother) of the child. Apart 
from the notice of her death at Kadesh (Nu. /.c.), 
she is only onee again mentioned in the Hexateuch 
—viz., Nu. 121-15, where with Aaron she rcbels against 
the authority of Moses and is punished with leprosy. 

The passage is not free from difficulties.) That connected 
with v. r is dealt with elsewhere (see Moses, § 15). We are 
indeed reminded of the manner of E ; but there is nothing in 
common with [9's doctrine of the universal nature of Yahwe’s 
gift of prophecy as expressed in 11 244-30. ‘The reference to 
Miriam in Dt.249 is not clear. It is difficult to see how 
Miriam's punishment was a warning for Israel to observe the 
orders of the Levites in the case of an outbreak of leprosy. The 
difficulty in the reference, implying a discrepancy in the tradi- 
tions, suggests that Nu. Zc. has been pretty thoroughly revised 
by Rp (the seven days’ seclusion v.15 reminds one of the 
Levitical enactment, Lev. 13 5).2 

Froni these few notices we can obtain but a bare idea 
of the figure of Miriam. She first appears in E (so 
probably also Aaron), and it is noteworthy that the only 
reference to her in the prophetical writings is made by 
a writer who lived about the time of E, and names 
‘Moses, Aaron, and Miriam’ as the forerunncrs to 
redeem Israel (Mi. 64, see, however, Mican [Book], 
§ 4 f., col. 3073). ‘To about the same age belong the 
oldest narratives which mention HUR (1), an equally 
obseure figure, whom tradition connected with Miriam.’ 

It may be asked here whether Aaron and Miriam 
were not originally represented as members of the family 
of Jethro? ‘The sudden appearance of Aaron in Horeb 
(Ex. 427 E) seems to suggest that he already lived in 
the neighbourhood ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
narrative in Ex. 21-10, which seems to treat Miriam as 
living in Egypt, does not necessarily militate agaitst 
the view that Aaron and Miriam were brother and 
sister respectively of Zipporah the wife of Moses. It 
may also be conjectured that the well-known branch 
of Levitical Merari derived its name, or traced its 
descent, from the ‘prophetess’ Miriam (2, ns)? 
Cp GENEALOGIES, § 7 [v.], MERARI. 

2. Son (or daughter) of Jether {cp JETHER, 1), and 
BITHIAH (g.v.), named in a Judzeatn-Calebite genealogy, 
1 Ch. 417 (so Ki. after ©, MT obscure; patwy [BA], 
pwewp and uapw in a doublet [L]). The coincidence 
is remarkable ; was there a tradition associating Moses 
and the other characters of the Exodus with the Calebites ? 
Cp MOSEs. 


It is true the reading ‘ Miriam’ is not convincingly supported 
by © ;4 but the tradition (accepted and amplified by the Targ.) 
may not be wholly late. Distinct traces of a Calebite element 
have been suspected in portions of J E’s narrative of the Exodus,’ 


1 See NuMBERS, § 2. 

2 We cannot be quite certain that Dt. /.c, is original—directions 
regarding leprosy are wanting in JE, It is just possihle that 
Miriam alone belonged to the original narrative in Nu, 121. 
The exceptional order of the names in Nu. 121 may be taken to 
suggest that Aaron’s name has heen added. QL, on the other 
hand, following the usual custom, gives Aaron the riority. 

His wife (so Jos. Ant. iii. 24), or mother (Targ.). 

4 GBA suggests the reading Maon, which Cheyne prefers. 

5 See Exonusi., § 5, KADESH, § 3. 
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and aclose connection between Calebites, Kenites, etc., is borne 
out by a comparison of the distribution of the proper names (see 
GENEALOGIES, §§ 5, 7 {v.]). S. A. C. 


MIRMA, RV Mirmah (MP2, 'deceit’?, § 74; 


tapa [B], papua [A], -ma [L]), a name in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (g.v., § 9, ii. 8), 1 Ch. 8 rot, probably from ‘ Jerahmeel’ 


(Che.). See /OR 11 108 (§ 6). 
MIRRORS. Egyptian mirrors consisted of a disc 


of polished bronze, though the bronze inight be covered 
with a varnish of gold and have a handle of wood, 
ivory, or bronze, which was often ornamented with a 
statuette. Such hand-mirrors were indispensable for 
the toilette of an Egyptian lady, and we find them re- 
ferred to in Ex. 388, as used by the women who per- 
formed service in the Tent of Mecting, and, according 
to a traditional but surely erroneous opinion, in Is. 323. 
In Job 37 18 the sky (firmament) is compared to a metal 
mirror. In Wisd. 726 wisdom is called ‘an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God.’ In the Greek Ecclus. 
1211 a ‘mirror’ is somehow brought into connection 
with the malice of an enemy. 

Whether it is worth while to speculate as to the possible 
meaning of the Greek translator, may be doubted; see RV, 
which gives an alternative rendering for the last clause of the 
verse, and cp Edersheim. The Cairo Hebrew text gives, ‘ Be 
to him (the enemy) as one that revealeth a mystery’ (Schechter 
and Taylor, 25). In 1 Cor. 1312 v aiviyuarı (‘in a riddle’) 
seems to be a gloss on ôt éodmrpov ; see RIDDLE. 

In t Cor. 1312 the imperfect spiritual knowledge of 
the present life is likened to the imperfect representa- 
tion of objects in an ancient metal mirror (‘through a 
glass’ should be ‘by means of a mirror ’—sce below}. 
Not so Ja. 123 /- Here “the perfect law, the law of 
liberty’ is compared to a bright, polished mirror, which 
really shows a man what are the points in his outward 
appearance which need correction. Lastly, in 2 Cor. 
318 Christians are compared to mirrors, inasmuch as 
they reflect the glory of Christ. The writer doubtless 
has in his mind circular dises with ornamental handles 
such 1s were known in Greck as well as in Egyptian 
society. 

As to the words and phrases. r. mos gillayin, Is.3 23 (AV 


‘glass,’ RV ‘handmirror’) should probably not he reckoned. 
Tradition is not consistent. Vg. Tg. favours ‘mirrors’; but © 
(Stadavy Aakwyixa) suggests ‘transparent, gauze-like dresses,’ 
and Peiser, comparing Bab. gwlinu, holds, perhaps correctly, 
that some unknown garment is meant (see Dress, § 1 [2]). 

2. ANID, areh (y an, ‘to see’) Ex. 388 (5 karorrtpov) Job 
37 18 (5 opacts), 

3. €gomzpov, Ecclus. 1211 Wisd. Y 26 1 Cor. 1312, and Ja. 1 23. 
The classical Greek word is eaéromrpov (Asch. Ag. 839). Hence 
KaromTpicedOae in 2 Cor. 318. Compare Mayor on Ja. 123 and 
Spiegel], 4/C on 2 Cor. Zc., but cp Heinrici’s note on the passage, 
where the older rendering (AV, RVmg-)is supported. Certainly 
Philo (1 107) uses karomrpiged@at in the sense of beholding some- 
thing in a mirror. 


MISAEL ( mfe]icaHA [BAL]). 


84 MISHAEL, 2. 
2. Song of Three Children, 66= Dan. 17, etc. MISHAEL, 3. 


MISGAB (2277; To KpatatwMmalN], amad[B], 
au. To Kp. [A], fortis [Vg.]), according to EV of Jer. 
481 a chief city of Moab. So Rashi and Kimhi. No 
such place, however, is known. Moreover, the Hebrew, 
which has the article, means ‘the high fort’ (so RV™8:) ; 
but if we render thus the fem. verbs are peculiar, and the 
parallel clauses contain undoubted names of places. 
Not improbably we should read v. 14 thus: ‘Woe unto 
Nebo ! it is laid waste ; Kiriathaim is put to shame and 
dismayed.’ 

The point is that sivan menan resembles pavna ywn- 
These words, which occur in v. 2, were probably written too 
soon by the scribe, and, as usual, not cancelled; corruption 
naturally followed. mpm therefore belongs to Domp naor 
The suggestion is new, but has many parallels. T.K: C 


MISHAEL DNW; mlelicana [BNAL], but in Lev. 
Micddat [BA]). The name may have been explained 
‘Who is what God is’ (see § 39; Gray, HPN 16s); 
cp MICHAEL. P’s names, however, are so often (in 
Our opinion) distortions of ancient ethnic or tribal 
names that we may (see below) reasonably assume this 
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MISREPHOTH-MAIM 


to be so here, and even connect the presumed under- 
lying name with the bw; see SALMAN, and cp 
SHALLUM, MESHALLEMIAII, MESHULLAM. 

1. A Kohathite, son of Uzziel and nephew of Amram (= 

Jerahmeel), Ex. 622 (BA om.) Lev. 104 (both P}. The name 
corresponds to the Simeonite name Shemuel, b. Ammihud 
(=Jerahmee]), Nu. 34 20. 
_, 2. One of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra ii., § 13 [4]; cpi. § 8, 
il. § 16 [5], i. § 15 [1] cc), Neh. 8 4=1 Esd.944, EV MISAEL. 
The next name is MALCHIJAH, originally perhaps a distortion 
of Jerahmeel. 

3. One of the companions of Daniel, also called Mesuaciui 
(g-z.), Dan. 16 etc. See DANIEL. 
4. See MICHAEL, 8. TIR C. 

MISHAL, AV Misheal (DY, Josh. 1926, maaca 
[B]. macay [A], macaA [1]; 2130, BaccAAan [B], 
MACAdA [A], micaia [L]; once MASHAL, 21D, 1 Ch. 


674[s0] maaca [B] macad L37], macià [L]) a 
town in Asher, wrongly described in OS (28036 13921) 
as near Carmel, which is excluded by the right trans- 
lation of Josh.1926. Perhaps the Mi-Sa-’a-ra of the 
list of Thotmes 111., which occurs immediately before 
"A-k-sap or Aehshaph (WMM, As. u. Aur. 181; cp 
APCD 46). 


MISHAM (DYED; meccaam [B] micaad [A], 
MECOAM [L]) a Benjamite of the b’ne Elpaal (see 
BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. B); 1 Ch. 812+; perhaps the same 
as Meshullam in v. 17. See JOR 11103 [§ 1]. 


MISHMA (VALCI > MAaCMA[BAL]). A tribal name, 
perhaps to be read ppw (Josh. 1526), the duplicated p 
being due to the influence of the name Mibsam, which 
precedes Mishma in all the lists. See SueMA. The 
name Jebel Misma near Teima (see TEMA), however, 
invites comparison (see Di. ). 

x. A son of Ishmael (Gen. 2514; pagpav [DEL]; 1 Ch.130: 


papa [B*], pasena [L]); also 


2. A son of Simeon (1 Ch. 425). Cp SIMEON. TOR C. 


MISHMANNAH (73D), a Gadite warrior; 1 Ch. 
1210 (MAaCEMMANH [B], -EemMaNNH [N] -ca. [L] 
MacMé lAl MEN [Pesh ]) See DAVID § 11, m. 

MISHNAH. See Law LITERATURE, § 23, and the 
Introduction to the present work, p. xxiii. 


MISHNEH (3021 ; see COLLEGE ; G has uaser(v)a 
in 2 K.; uaasavaı [B], pesava: [A], paooevva [L] in 
2 Ch. ; ris deurépas in Zeph. [cp 77 devtrepwocee Sym. in 
2 Cho a part of Jerusalem, 2 haz2iq--2 Ch oiz 
Zeph. lro, RV™8:, So perhaps Neh. 1lọ (Rödiger in 
Ges. Thes., Buhl), though EV gives ‘Judah the son of 
(has-) Senuah was second over the city’ (p, as in r Ch. 
1518 etc.). There is, however, we believe, reason to 
think that mem vyn-by should be mesa vyacby (just 
as mens elsewhere should be mnn), so that the 
passage should read ‘and Judah, a native of the old 
city, was over the old city.” See COLLEGE, JERUSALEM, 
$723: TARIC: 


MISHRAITES (YW; Hmacapeim [B] -n [A], 
macepedt [L]), a post-exilic family of Kirjath-jearim ; 
I Ch. 2s53f. See SHOBAL. 


MISPAR (IBID), Ezra 22 RV, AV MIzPAR= Neh. 
77 Mispereth. See Mizpar. 


MISREPHOTH-MAIM (D'Y MDW), a point in 
Sidonian territory to which Joshua chased the Canaan- 
ites after the battle of Merom, Josh.118([JE]; MACEPWN 
[B], mMacpedwoO-maeim [A], -mai [F°], macpe- 
dw main [L]), and which a later writer regarded as 
the ideal western boundary of the northern hill-country, 
and apparently as the limit of the Sidonian territory 
(Josh. 136 [Ds], macepeomempwnmaim [B] mà; 
cepepwð male]im [AL]) Guérin identified it with 
‘Ain Mušērfe, at the S. foot of the Ras en-Nakira, N. 
of Achzib (see LADDER OF TYRE); but this is too far 
from Sidon. Apparently the place was well-known ; 
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we have therefore to sce if we cannot emend the text 
so as to justify this impression. In Josh. 134 we have 
elsewhere (see MEARAH) found mention of ‘ Zarephath 
which belongs to the Zidonians.’ The same name is 
probably intended here. We may either read mnass ! 
for op masen, or follow Sym. (uaotpepwð THs amd 
Gaddoons*) in reading, for mr, on, ‘westward,’ corre- 
sponding to ani, ‘eastward.’ In the latter case the 
name of the place is Misrephoth, or rather Masrephoth. 
The former view is preferable (cp ZAREPHATH). We 
may illustrate by Judg. 517, where the true reading prob- 
ably is, 

Asher dwelt toward the coast of the sea 

And abode by the Zarephathites.3 


We need not therefore compare Ar. muSraf, ‘a 
lofty place’ (Di.), nor explain mmn, ‘hot springs’ (Kimhi. ) 

It should be noted, however, that the original story of the 
war with Jahin may have placed the scene of it in the S. of 
Palestine (see SHIMRON) 5 pos =‘ Zidon,’ and yp ‘ Missur’ are 
sometimes confounded (cp ZAREPHATH), so that a southern 
Zarephath may originally have been meant in Josh. 118. 

TOK OF 

MITE (Aeron), Mk.1242 Lk.12s9 2let. Sce 
PENNY, §§ 2-4. 

MITHCAH, RV Mithkah (NPN; matexxa [B], 
mad. [AF], matteka[L]), a stage in the wandering in 
the wilderness, Nu.3328/ See WILDERNESS OF 
WANDERING. 


MITHNITE, an improbable gentilic in 1 Ch. 1143. 
See JOSHAPHAT, I. 

MITHREDATH (NPY, ‘from [or, to] Mithra 
[the sun-god] given’? cp Mithrabouzanes [see SHETHAR- 
BOZNA1], and in Aram. NUT, TNs Wid, midpa- 
NATHC [BA]; cp Herod. l 110 MITPAÀATHC and 
Mi@padatec borne by Pontic kings; mi@piAaTHC 
[L] so Jos. Ané. xi. 13). 

r. The treasurer (1313) of Cyrus who handed over the temple 
treasures to SHESHBAZZAR (Ezra 18, piðpi- [Ba.bA])= 1 Esd. 2 11, 
Mithridates, RV Mithradates (u:@p- [BA)). 

2. A Persian official, temp. Artaxerxes, mentioned with BisH- 
LAM, and others, Ezra 47=1 Esd.216 EV as above (ut@pa- 
[B* Aa], pcOpe- [Ba.-DA*vid.]), 

MITRE. It will be convenient under this heading 
to notice the priestly head-dresses of the Hebrews, 

stponing to TURBAN [g.v. e 

i Horr be Si g an E? ] further 

terms remar s concerning t e ca -dresses worn 

* by other classes. In Judith 41s ‘mitre’ 

(xidapis) is used of the head-covering worn by all priests 

in common; but in 1 Macc. 1020 it is called simply 

‘crown’ (arépavos) ; according to the older Hebrew 

usage the wisaépheth (nas) of the high priest is carefully 

distinguished from the migéa'dh (mya) of the ordinary 
priests, a distinction which is followed in EV.4 

These two words (both only in P or Ezek.) are practically the 
only terms which need consideration ; on the occasional employ- 
ment of për (ła) and sdxiph (ajs), see TURBAN. 

I, NYIN, wmigda'ah (Ex. 28 40 299 39 28 [with "INB]5 Lev. 8 13, 
xidapis [BAFL]), AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘head-tire,” the head-dress 
worn by the sons of Aaron. It was very probably of a conical 
shape (cp 3°23, ‘cup,’ also y2)D, yap, ‘helmet’), and re- 
sembled, we may suppose, the well-known conical cap of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians,® and 

2. NDISD, wisnépheth (Ex. 28439 Lev.164 Ezek. 21 26 [31]), 
xidapts (Ex. 2837 296 3928731 Lev.89, pitpa), EV ‘mitre,’ 
the head-covering of the high priest (see also Ezek., Zc., where 
AV ‘diadem’). RVmg. prefers ‘turban,’ which is supported by 
the verb 73%, ‘to wind in a coil’; cp 73S, and see TURBAN. 


1 5 (o°n) may be a repeated fragment of mpa. 

2 In Josh. 136, however, Symm. reads véatwr. 

3 For »ysan read pnas (Crit. Bid.). 

4 So at Hierapolis in Syria a mtAos was worn by the ordinary 
priests; but the head of the high priest reapy xpvoén avadéerar 
(Lucian, de Syr. Dea, 42). 

5 © seems to have transposed pajyn and pyama. The pl. 
xcdapecs naturally refers to the ordinary head-dress (of which 
there were many) rather than to that of the high priest (cp 
Sinker in Smith’s Dict. Christ. Ant., s.v. ‘Mitre’). 

6 Cp also the old Italian Prleus, etc., and see Di.-Rys. on 
Ex. 28 37 40. 

7 See n. 2 above, 
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The distinction referred to above does not appear to 
have held good in the time of Josephus, who applies the 
; ; term pagy = misnépheth 
2. Evidence Marae PASA eee) to the 
Eo Ta head-dress of all priests (cp also Yömāå, 

Paes 7 5). In his day it appears that they wore 
(upon the occasion of sacrifices) a circular cap (ios), 
not conical in shape (axwvos), covering only about half 
of the head, and somewhat resembling a crown(are@ar7). ‘ 
It was made of thick linen swathes doubled round many 
times and sewed together, surrounded by a linen cover 
to hide the seams of the swathes, and sat so close that it 
would not fall off when the body was bent down (Azz. 
iii. 7 3). 
_ The high priest, too, wears a cap (mtàos), which was the same 
in construction and figure with that of the common priest ; hut 
above it there was another, with swathes of blue, embroidered, 
and round it was a golden crown (arédavos), polished, of three 
rows (orépavos xpvaeos .. . ext tprattxiav), one above another, 
out of which rose a cup of gold, which resembled the calyx of 
the herb waxxapov (the Greek hyoscyamus ; see Löw, no. 326). 
After a laborious description, in which he compares the shape of 
the herb to a poppy (cp zurban, Ital. ftulifano, Eng. tulip), 
Josephus goes on to add that of this (€« rovrov) a crown 
(arépavos) was made reaching from the nape of the neck to the 
temples. This édredcs (‘for so the calyx may be called’, 
however, did not cover the forehead (Anz. iii. 7 6). 

In his earlier work (B/v.57) Josephus gives an 
account of the high priest's head-covering, which can 
scarcely be reconciled with the preceding. In B/ (/.c.) 
the high priest wears a linen ridpa, tied with a blue 
band, which was encircled by a golden fillet (crégavos), 
upon which were engraved the ‘sacred characters’ (iepa 
ypaupuara), consisting of four ‘vowels’ (@wrjevra). In 
Ant. (d.c.), on the other hand, the divine name is en- n 
graved upon a golden plate (reħauwry, Lat. vers. lamina ; 
cp below), which was set upon the forehead (lepoîs 
ypaupact Tov Oeo Tyv mpoonyopiay émireTunpévos 
égri).} 

To this we may add the description of Jerome (Ep. lxiv., ad 
Fabiolam): Quartum genusest vestimenti, rotundum piteolum, 
quale pictum in Ulyxi conspicimus, quasi sphæra media sit 
divisa, et pars una ponatur in capite: hoc Greci et nostri 
tiapay, nonnulli galerum vocant, Hebræi Misnepheth: non 
habet acumen in sumo, nec totum usque ad comam caput 
tegit; sed tertiam partem a fronte inopertam relinguit: atque 
ita in occipitis vitta constrictum est: ut non facile labatur ex 


capite. The lamina aureais placed super pileoluim.... ut in 
Jronte vita hiacynthina constringatur. 





From the description of Jos. in B/, it seems not im- 
probable that we have to think of a head-covering the 
lower part of which is encircled by a fillet or diadem ( 
thus closely resembling the royal Persian Ahshatram. 

This was a cap not conical in shape, which, swelling 

slightly as it ascended, terminated in a ring or circle i 
projecting beyond the lines of the sides. Round it, 
probably near the bottom, was worn a fillet or band— 
the diadem proper—blue spotted with white (Rawlinson, 
Anc. Mon. 3204 n. with illustration); see DIADEM. 
The crown with three rows in Jos. Anz. (}.c.) does not 
scem to admit of any explanation at present, though 
Babylonian seals may be suggestive. Golden crowns, 
however, were worn by the sacerdoles provinciales ( Ter- 
tullian, de /do/atr. 18), and in Grecian states the superior 
priests are called grepavņnoópo: (cp Di.-Rys., Zc. ). 

When we turn to P’s account of the high priest's 
misnépheth in Ex. 28 36-38, it seems that it was made of 

P fine linen, and probably was folded many 

ae times round the head (according to the 
description. Palm, it contained 16 cubits). Its distinc- 
tive feature was the s7s (py), the golden plate (méraNos, 
lamina [Vg.]), with its sacred inscription, ‘holy to 
Yahwé'? (mars wap), which was fastened upon the 


forehead. ? 


1 The crown survived till the days of Origen, Reland, de Spol. 
Templi, 132. Cp Jos. Ant. viii. 38: 4 ôè arepavn eis hv Tov Bedv 
Mwvons eypawe pia hy cai Sceuecvey axpe mode THs Nuepas. 

2 (Or, perhaps, ‘taboo, devoted to Yahwé,’ cp CLEAN, § 1.) | 

3 So, according to the Boraitha A¢dd.66a, King Jannat 
(? Jannzeus) was advised pyy pow psa (the Pharisees) co cpa 
(quoted from RÆJ 35 [1897] 218). 
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We know nothing of the size of the high priest's 
frontlet, nor is it clear how it was attached to the 
turban. There was a blue thread which went round the 
plate and was knotted behind; but the texts leave it 
uncertain whether the thread passed on the inside or 
outside of the plate (cp Ex. 2836 f. with 3931). It 
seems the more probable that it passed on the inside, 
as otherwise the inscription would have been partially 
covered. It is likely that the frontlet did not reach to 
the lower edge of the turban, and that it extended 
lengthwise only from temple to temple. 

When Josephus (Anz. tii. 76) speaks of the ‘sacred 
letters’ with which the sZs was inscribed, he refers prob- 
ably to the archaic characters, such as were employed to 
write down the divine name even in post-biblical times 
(e.g., in the recovered fragment of Aquila ;! Burkitt, 
Fragments of Aquila). 

The symbolical meanings given to this frontlet need not be 
recapitulated (cp, e.g., Philo, Vit. Mos. 673a); that it was 
originally understood in a mystic sense appears from Ex. 28 38. 


It may be of interest to add that, according to the Talmud, it 
was two fingers in breadth. 


The sis is otherwise called wézer (713), crown, or 


diadem (see CROWN, § 2); cp the renderings of s7s in the 
Pesh. and Ar. versions, which may, however, have been 
influenced by a recollection of the Gk. ørepavnoópos ; 
see above, § 2 (end). 

The precise meaning of sřs is uncertain. The view 
(z) that it was a burnished metal plate, though commonly 
pire sions RAS CE is devoid of philological sup- 

ing of sis. port; a more plausible meaning 
s would be *flower or ‘bud’ (ep is. 
406 f. Ecclus. 4319, see FRINGES, Locks), which 
suggests (4) a flower-like ornamentation, and (c), a 
garland, and so a fillet or diadem. In favour of 6 
(which was the view, long ago, of Bishop Horsley), we 
have the deseription of Josephus (477. ili. 76, above § 2), 
and, on the analogy of the suggested origin of the 
golden CANDLESTICK (g.v., § 3, col. 647), it would be 
tempting to find in the symbol a survival of nature- 
worship. As regards the third view (c)—which virtu- 
ally identifies the s7s with the 2éser—the chief support 
is to be found in such a passage as Is. 28:1 (probably 
of the end of the 8th cent. B.c.), where sfs stands 
in parallelism with ‘dtérah (awy), ‘crown,’ and ap- 
parently denotes a chaplet or garland.2 On this view, 
the misnépheth was probably encircled with a fillet or 
diadem—the evolution from garland to diadem is easy 
—agreeing with the representation in Jos. B/ v.57, and 
with the Persian custom already referred to (§ 2). 
Finally, early tradition supports the conventional view 
a, and if it be aceepted, it may be plausibly held that 
the inscribed plate worn upon the forehead is a direct 
descendant of primitive flesh-cuttings, and a simple varia- 
tion of the sor@photh (see CUTTINGS, § 7, FRONTLETS). 

The view of Jos. Ant., /.c. which distingnishes the reàapov 

from the oréfavos seems to find support in the evidence cited in 


n. 3, col. 3156, and n. 1 below, and was apparently held by Ben 
Sira, Jerome, Philo, and the Psendo-Aristeas.3 From the dis- 





1 Did the inscription originally bear only the name mmt? cp 
Isid. Orig. 2021 (petalum, aurea lamina in fronte pontificis 
quz nomen Dei ¢etragramimaton Hebraicis litteris habebat 
scriptum), and Jos. BJ v.57. 


2 In Ecclus. 404 the wearing of the nus and ys (orépavos 
[BRAC], corona) typifies the man of high estate. Is the refer- 
ence to priestly or royal authority? In the former case we 
may infer that the high priest’s characteristic ornament could 
be called variously YS: AY, OF AN, and in the latter case we 
should find an interesting allusion to the sovereign’s imperial 
head-gear, with its distinctive fillet. For the use of FIY to 
denote a royal or priestly head-dress, see TURBAN. 

3 In Ecclus. 4512 the Heb. reads ys) nds) Sym 1 moy 
ep... For py Dup we must certainly read ‘» Sy, Dys 
is ont of place and has been already mentioned in v. 8. ‘The sis, 
here, is quite distinct from the pyy which appears to corre- 
spond to P's S: Jer. E$. lxiv., ad Fabiolam: habet cidarim 
et nomen Dei portat in fronte, diademate ornatus est regio. 
Philo (de Mose, ed. Mangey, 2152): xpvgoŭv è méradov, 
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crepant accounts of Jos. it is obvious that the form of the mitre 
varied from time to time. Only on this assumption can we 
understand the statements in P. In Ex.296 the #ézer is (as 
we should expect) placed upon the mitre, and this, too, is the 
position of the sis in Ex. 3930 / Lev. 89. But in Ex. 28 36 J. 
the sis is both on the mitre (cp c above), and on Aaron's forehead 
(cp a above). These cor:tradictory statements are evidently the 
result of a conflate text, for a satisfactory solution of which the 
accessible evidence is insufficient. 

In the Christian church the ecclesiastical head-dress 
is styled mzira and infula. The former, being origin- 

, ally characteristi *hry gi i 

5. The mitre 2/Y ct stic of the I hrygians, is 

f oni sometimes called ‘Phrygium’ by eccle- 

in Christian `. _. lene 

Paves Siastical writers of the Middle Ages 

; (Marriott, Vesi. Christ. 220). The 

infula is the long fillet of heathen priests and vestals. 

It was also a sacrificial ornament of victims (cp 
CHAPLET). 

Polycrates (see Eus. ZE 524, cp 331, Jer. de Vir. illustr. 
45) mentions that John the apostle became a priest, ro méta- 
Aov mepopexws. James, the brother of Jesus, according to 
Epiphanius (Her. 294), was permitted to wear Tò méradov êm 
ms xedadys. The survival of the term méradov is of interest, 
even if it is not to be understood literally. 

Gregory Nazianzen (+ 389 A.D.) uses xidapis of the 
priestly cap (Ovaz, 104); Jer. (Æ. 64 n. 13), on the 
other hand, employs ézava. According to Sinker (Dict. 
Christ. Ant., s.v. ‘Mitre ), there are no real grounds for 
supposing that an official head-dress was generally worn 
by Christian ministers during the first nine or ten cen- 
turies after Christ. 


The mitre is not even now a badge of order, but only of 
dignity ; not only are there mitred abbots, but in certain 
privileged chapters all the members on certain festivals wear 
mitres. 

For the usages in the church in general cp Bunz, Herzog- 
Plitt, XE 844. It is interesting to note that in the early Abys- 
sinian church upon high occasions a turban (waténitemia) is 
worn along with a metal crown. 


LAST Ih EAC SaaS 


MITYLENE (mityAHNuH, Acts2014 Ti. WH; in 
classical authors, and on coins, MyTIAHNH), the chief 
city of the island of Lesbos, to which in the Middle 
Ages it gave its own name, as now in its Turkish form, 
Alidillii; it is itself now called A’wstro, ' castle,’ from 
the Genoese castle which occupies the old acropolis. 
Its position is accurately marked in Acts, as midway 
between Alexandria Troas and Chios, viz., one day's 
run of Paul's vessel from etther point. Mytilene lies on 
the SE. coast of Lesbos, on a peninsula which was 
once an island protecting two small but excellent har- 
bours. ‘The southern basin held fifty warships, and 
was closed by a chain; the larger and deeper northern 
basin, protected by a mole, was reserved for merchant- 
men (Strabo, 617); a narrow canal connected the two 
(Paus. viii. 302; Diod. 1377). The roadstead, 7 m. N. 
of the SE. end of the island, is good in sumnıcr (hence 
Paul's vessel in April lay off the town all night), but in 
winter is exposed to the violent SE. and NE. winds. 
The city had from early times an extensive commerce, 
e.g., With Egypt as early as 560 B.C. (Herod. 2178). 

In the domain of literature Mytilene gained undying fame as 
the home of Alczus and of Sappho (favuasrór Te xpnua, Strabo, 
Z.c.). Its situation and buildings are often praised (Strabo, 4c. ; 
Cic. Leg. Agr. 240, urbs et natura ac situ et discriptione ædi- 
Jictorum et pulchritudine in primis nobilis; Hor. £p.i.1117; 
Mytilene pulchra; Vitr. 16). Mytilene, therefore, like Rhodes, 
became a fashionable resort for Romans compelled to withdraw 
from public life (Cic. Ad. Fam. vii. 3 5, e-rsulem esse non income 
modiore loco, guam si Rhodum me aut Mytilenas contulissem ; 
cp id. Ad Fam.iv.74; Ad Att.v.116; Tac. Ann. 1453). In 
Paul’s time it was a free city (Pliny HAN 5 39, Libera Afitylene, 
annis MD potens), and claimed the tile mpwrn Acoßov (see 
Marq.-Momms. Adi, Staatsverw. 1 345). 

Description in Tozer, The Islands of the Egean, 134 f- 

W. J. W- 





waavel arépavos énpiovpyeiTo . . . pirpa è vn’ aùrtò, Tov my 
Wave xehadgns Tò méradov . mpòs È Kat Kidapts KATETKEVÁÇETO . 
xedaper yap of Trav éwwy Bacrrets avti dtadyparos etwlace 
xpyaGa. Aristeas (ed. Thackeray, apud Swete, [xtroa. to OT 
Gr.), p. 536 : ¿mi ôè rns kepadņs exet THY Acyouevnv Kidapiy emt 
Sè raúms Thy apipnTov pitpav, Tò kaðyyiaguévorv [cp Lev. 89 6] 
Bacidcov, éextuTovy em. TeTaAW XpYvow ypáuuarıv aylors ovopa, 
Tov Ocot . Kata pécov T&v Odpiwy Sdén meTAnpwpevor. 
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MIXED MULTITUDE. See MINGLED PEOPLE. 

MIZAR, THE HILL OF (Ws! 71031; [aro] 
opoye miKpoy ; [de] monte minimo [Jer.]), Ps. 426 [7]. 
lt being assumed that the text is sound, Mizar has been 
thought to be the name either of one of the lower hills of 
Hermon (so GASm. //G 477; ep Che. ?s.); Kirkpatrick, 
Duhm), or of a mountain in the Gileadite ranges (Del., 
assuming the psalm to be Davidic), and modern names 
have been indicated which somewhat resemble Mis'‘ar 
(Gasnin, Le; Jik L-bl, 1882; p. 45. sce. Now. -Hupf. 
Psalmen 1604). But the conjunction of a little-known 
hill or mountain with such a famous mountain-range as 
Hermon is most improbable, and the phrase ‘little 
mountain '? (ayso an) has, therefore, been taken to be a 
designation of Zion, which, though outwardly insigni- 
ficant, to the eye of faith was far grander than Hermon, 
because Yahwe dwelt thereon (483; ep 6815 [16] 7%). 
In this case we must explain either (Smend, Kaethgen) 
‘I think upon thee (O God !) far from the land of the 
Jordan and of the Hermons, far from the little moun- 
tain’ (z.e., though an exile from the land of Israel), or 
(Hitz. ; Che. O75 115 316 7.; We.), * I think upon thee 
now that | have reached the land (or ‘ above [all] the 
land,’ as We.) of the Jordan and the Hermons {2.e., 
the neighbourhood of the most famous sources of the 
Jordan), thou little mountain ' (omitting the initial p in 
a7) as due to dittography). Neither of these views, 
however, is satisfactory. “There must be much deeper 
corruption than eritics have suspected. 

The passage (v.6[7]) must be treated, as a whole, from the 
point of view of a keen textual criticism. Probability is all that 
can be reached; but if we take this passage with others, in which 
a similar result seems almost forced upon us by criticism, the 


degree of probability may be considered to be high. Read 
therefore — 


Preserve me, [O Yahwé] my God, from the tribe of the 
Arabians, 
From the brood of the Jerahmeelites [rescue thou me]. 


The last word, ‘y9%sn, is restored from 431, where nearly 
the same restoration of the distich is required. sy'y9 san is a 
eae of a dittographed g*byanv yr. See Che. Ps., 
ad loc. 

On Pss. 42-43 44 120 187 140, in all of which the Jerahmeelites 
(z.e., the IXdomites), and in sume the Arabians, are referred to, 
according to a plausibly eniended text, as enemies of the Judah- 
ites or Judawans; see PSALMS, §$ 28; cp also LAMENTATIONS. 

De Issey (Cr 

MIZPAH (NYI, ‘the watchtower’; cp MIZPEH ; 
MACCHOA [BN.AFTL]). 

1. A hill-town of Benjamin, Josh. 1826, where it is 
called Mizpeh (nagonua [B], naspa [A]), near Gibeon 
(Jer. 4112) and Jerusalem (1 Mace. 3 46), and, if Eusebius 
and Jerome may be followed, also near Kirjath-jearim 
(OS 27897 13814). ASA fortified it, 1K. 1522 (rh 
oxomidy [BAL ]), and Gedaliah the governor adopted it 
as his place of residence, 2 K. 2523 (nacongpaé [B]) Jer. 
4010 (uagnpa [NQ], but pacongad [Q] in v. 6 and Q™s. 
41x pacnpad[Q]v. 8). Into the great cistern constructed 
there by Asa, Ishmael, legend said, threw the dead 
bodies of the seventy pilgrims whom he had murdered 
after slaying the governor (Jer. 417-9). The hill on 
which Mizpah stood seems to have been regarded as 
sacred. ‘The narrative in Judg. 21 (see v. 1) may be 
partly, and those in 1S. 73-12 (uagongaé [B] and A in 
v. 7°) 1017-24 (uaonpda [A]) even altogether, untrust- 
worthy from a historical point of view (cp We. Prod), 
258); but they would hardly have contained references 
to the sanctity of Mizpah if there had not been a holy 
place there from very early times (cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 185), 
According to Jerome it was one of the places where the 
ark rested (Quest. Heb. on 18.72; so also Eus. OS 
27897). and—a n.ore valuable authority —1 Maec.8 46 
describes it as containing an ancient Israelitish ‘ place of 

1 Names with the radicals mentioned by Smith are not un- 
common in Palestine (e.g., Wādy Za‘arah, S. of Bāniās). 

2 Cp Gen. 1920, where Zoar is called apyn, ‘a little thing’; 
but the text may be corrupt (see Crit. Bib.) 


3 In v. 5 6 sup ras Bi vid., paondare Avid; A has v. 6 +7, 
v.12-a andinz,11 Aom, Inv. 16 A has paoynda. 
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prayer,’ such a spot perhaps as there was on the Mount 
of Olives (2 S. 1532, RV). It was at this holy place that 
faithful Israelites gathered when the Syrians had pro- 
faned the temple (1 Mace. 346 54). The thrilling ac- 
count may illnstrate Ps. 74 (Che. OPs. 94), even if we 
regard this psalm as pre-Maceabaan (sce PSALM», 
8$ 8[4], 17, 28[v.]). We also hear of Mizpah as an 
administrative centre under the Persian rule (Neh. 37 
[uacga (L), BNA om. v. 7] 19 [uage (BA), -a (L), 
paupe (N)|). It was Robinson who first saw where 
with most probability its site may be placed (A J 460) 
—viz., on the mountain now called Neby Samoil. ‘This 
noble height rises 2935 ft. above the sea-level, and 
commands the most comprehensive view in southern 
Palestine, including within its range Jerusalem, which is 
only 44 m. off on the NW. (ep 1 Mace. 346, ‘ over 
against Jerusalem’). On a lower hill to the N. lies the 
village of e/-/76 (see GIBEON), which reminds us that the 
men of Gibeon and of Mizpah worked together on the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 37). 

_, Poels’ attempt (Le Sanctuaire de Nirjathjearim, 1894, part 
11. chap. 1) to show that Gibeon and the town called ham-Mispah 
were two distinct places on the same sacred hill, to which the 
name ham-Miypah originally belonged, can hardly be taken 
seriously. 

2. (33s27, Gen. 3l49 Judg. 111134; TBS, Hos. 51; 
yh adya, ‘ Mizpeh of Gilead,’ Judg. 1129) A town 
in Gilead where Jephthah resided ; consecrated in sacred 
legend, as presented by EK, by the compaet of Laban 
and Jacob. It is the RAMATH-MIZPEH of Josh. 1326, 
and is most probably to be identified with Penuel—2.e., 
the citadel and sanctuary of Salhad—though, to suit the 
present narrative of JE in Gen. 31 46-54, it is plausible to 
identify it with Saf, NW. of Jerash (see GILEAD, § 4). 

3. A ‘land’ or district (pyx), and a ‘valley ' (*y72), 
at the foot of Hermon, to the NE. of the waters of 
Merom, Josh.1]13 (uagevuav [B], pacondad [A]) 8 
(uagcwx [B], waonxagar F], waolo]nga [L]). 1n 
MT, which is followed by RV, the land is called the 
‘land of Mizpah’ (asxyen); but obviously the same 
region is meant, and we must read in both places either 
‘Mizpah’ (I. in both pagenga) or ‘ Mizpeh’ (so 
Bennett, SZOT). In early times this district was in- 
habited by Hivites, or, according to a necessary cor- 
rection, Hittites (see Moore, /udges, 81). Probably 
the Mizpah, or watchtower, was on some hill in one of 
the valleys of the Upper Jordan above Lake Hileh. 
Robinson placed it at the mod. J/ufa/eh, a Druse 
village, on a high hill, N. of Abil and E. of Nahr el- 
Hisbiny, This, however, seems to be not far enough 
to the east. Buhl (Paul. 240) suggests the site of the 
castle on the mountain above ABanids called Aalat es- 
Subébeh. Certainly the spot well deserves to be called 
Nhizpeh. T RKC 


MIZPAR, or rather [RV] Mispar (08712; macpap 
[AL]), a leader (see [£zRA ii., § 8e) in the post-exilic 
list (72. ii, § 9), Ezra 22 (madcap [B])=Neh. 77, 
MISPERETH (NBD; macdepan [B] macdapad 
N], Maacdapad [A])= 1 Esd. 58, ASPHARASUS (ac- 
dapacoc [BA]). This last form suggests a connec- 
tion with Aspadata (nizox)=agmadarns (Ctesias); so 
Marq. Fund. 35. Some other names, however, in the 
same verse favour a connection with Misrephath, an- 
other form of Zarephath (?) ; ep HASSOPHERETH. 

T. K. C. 

MIZPEH (5%), če., ‘watchtower’; maccuda 
[BAL)]). 

1. A town in the lowland of Judah, Josh. 1538 (uacga 
[BA], paondga [L], pagua [B->™2-]), mentioned in the 
same group with Lachish and Eglon. Eusebius records 
a Maspha or Massema ‘in the district of Eleutheropolis 
on the north’ (OS® 27919). This agrees with the 
position of Tell es-Safiych, which is 7 m. NNW. from 
Beit Jibrin, and by Van de Velde and Guérin is iden- 
tified with this Mizpeh (but cp Garta). There was, 
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however, a second Maspha on the way from Eleuthero- 
polis to Jerusalem (Eus.). Jerome (OS®) 1395) fuses 
the two statements of Eusebius into one. 

2. A town of Benjamin, Josh. 1826 (naconua [B], 
pacga[A]). See MIZPAH, I. 

3. (2x3 apy) a place in Moab visited by David in 
his wanderings ; 1 S.223 (uaoņnpa [A]). Consistency 
requires us to suppose the same place to be referred to 
in v. 5, reading nsspa for ans22 (Klo., Bu., HPSm., 
Buhl). The geography of the section, however, is im- 
proved if for ania we read nyn—.e., the N. Arabian 


Musri (see MIZRAIM, § 24), and for assa, nas. ‘ Adul- 


lam’ is probably a disguise of ‘Jerahmeel,’ and ‘ Hareth’ 
a corruption of ‘ Kadesh’; we should expect the original 
of MT’s ‘Mizpah of Moab’ to be ‘Zephath (or Zare- 
phath) of Musri.’ 

4. Mizpeh of Gilead (Judg. 1129). See Mizpau, 2. 

5. A region by Mt. Hermon (Josh. 118). See Mizpan, 3. 

T KC: 

MIZRAIM (D'S; mecpain [AE]; e25 mes- 
vén » MEPCH, Vat. MECTPH, and [for the 'son’ of Ham] 
MEPCAIOC, Var. MECPAIOC: MECTPAIOC, MECPAMOC 
[Jos.]), or Misraim ; generally the Heb. name for Egypt 
or Lower Egypt, and hence, according to the prevalent 
view, represented in Gen. 10 as a ‘son' of Ham, as a 
brother of Cush, and as the father of Pathrusim = 
Pathros (Gen. 106 [P] 1314 [J]: Gen. 106 mectpaim 
[P]. 13 mecpaeim [E]; mecapaim [L in both 
verses ]). 

The termination has been commonly regarded as 
dual, and as referring to the division of Egypt into 
Upper and Lower. It is better, however, 
: to regard Misraim as a locative form, 
meaning of | : : 

ee aae. developed out of Misram (see especially 

fh. wleyer, GA 1, § p2). 

This view is rejected by Dillmann and König,! but gives the 
easiest explanation of the facts, (1) that O'S, Misraim, is twice 
expressly distingnished from PaTuros (g.v.) or Upper Egypt 
(Is. 1111 Jer. 441), and (2) that the collateral form wae MaysGr, 


is also (see below) used of Lower Egypt. It is, moreover, the 
only view which does justice to the Bab. and Ass. forms.2 
These are Misri (Am. Tab., 21, etc.), Musur, Musuru, Musri, 
and (in the Babylonian versions of the inscriptions of Darius) 
Misir. There is also an old form Missari (Mi-is-sa-ri), which 
occurs once ina letter from the king of Assyria to the king of 
Egypt (Am. Tab. 15 2), while the Mitannite letters favour Ma&ri 
or Mizirri (Wi. Azı. Tab. Glossary, 39*).3 The form Missari 


seems to Winckler to suggest szissdr, ÙY, as the right punctu- 
ation of the form my9; the Massoretic pointing sdsd7, WSD, 


is due to a faulty conjectural interpretation of Masor as 
‘fortification’ or the like (cp Mic.712, @ and AV). Masor 
(Missor) is generally recognised only in 2 K.19 24 (=Is. 37 25) 
Mic.712 Is.196. Very possibly, however, s55 (msn) at one 


1. Form and 





1 König’s argument against Meyer (Theol. Lit.-blatt, June 
19, 1896) is by no means cogent. That the Phoenician pgo 
might be a dual form, if there were no special reason to the 
contrary, may be admitted. Bant there is such a special reason 
(see above). Kénig's reference (made already by Ges.) to an 
old Egyptian appellation for Egypt—ta-ui ‘the two worlds (or 
lands)’—is not more relevant than Naville’s (in Smith's DB, 
861) to another title of Egypt (common in Ptolemaic times)— 
Kebhui, ‘the two basins’ (rather ‘the two cool, or pleasant, 

laces')—and to the references to the two Niles (of Upper and 

ower Egypt) in the inscriptions. [Egyptian sacred poetry 
revels in such allusions to the prehistoric two kingdoms (see 
EGYPT, § 43). Egypt has a double Nile, two classes of temples, 
etc. [ut these plays never entered into colloquial Egyptian, 
hence they can never have influenced the Asiatics. It is even 
questionable whether the designation ‘both countries’ (faz or 
tou?) was constructed grammatically asa dual in common parlance 
after 1600 B.c.—w. M. M.] Jensen’s suggestion of OS (ZDMG, 
1894, P. 439), which is also rejected by Konig, is, however, not 
impossible (in the Amarna inscriptions the usual form is Mi-is- 
A). It had already been made by Reinisch (see Ebers, 1 go) 
and Friedr. Delitzsch (Par. 309). Cp DÈ'3. 

2 See Wi. AT Unters. 168-174, esp. 170, and ep Schr. KGF 
2467 ; Del. Par. 308 f: 

3 Cp Msr in Minzean inscriptions, and Ar. Misr (Egyptian-Ar., 
Masr). Also old Pers. Mudhraya (from Ass. Musur, Musri), 
and the form Mugpa ascribed by Stepb. Byz. to the Phe- 
nicians (?). 
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time appeared more frequently in the Hebrew texts. Sometimes 
it may have been distorted or (see Klo., Che. on Is. 59 19) 
mutilated by the ordinary causes of corruption; sometimes it 
may have been altered into pyn by editors, who may perhaps 
have imagined that they saw a sign of abbreviation after 95%. 
As to the meaning of the name we can be brief. Mizraim is 
certainly not ague clause (2 K.1924, Vg.), a view which 
Naville (Smith, D&(2)) adopts, with the explanation ‘water 
enclosed in dykes or walls, basins or canals’ (cp n. 1), nor 
‘double fortified enclosure’ (Ebers, deg. u. d. BB. Mos. 127). 
[W. Spiegelberg, Rec. Trav. 20 (1898), 40, attempted an Egyp- 
tian etymology (07's), ‘fortification, wall,’ thinking that the 
origin of Mizraim is to be sought for in the fortifications of the 
eastern frontier of the Delta, especially at the entrance to 
GosHEN, As long as we cannot prove the use of #z7 (2) in the 
wider sense, this theory possesses little probability. Tesides, 
the pronunciation of the Egyptian word is doubtful.—w.m.M. | 

Misraim, as the extended application of the name 
Musur (Misir) in Assyrian (see §$ 2a, 26) suggests, is 
most probably an Assyrian appellative = ‘ frontier-land.’ 
see Hommel, GBA 550, n. 2; Wi., AOs; and 
below, § 24, end. 

Schrader long ago pointed out (ZA, 1874, p. 53) 
that the name Musri in the Assyrian inscriptions did 
not always mean Igypt. It was left for 
Winckler, however, to show that there 
was not only a N. Syrian but alsoa N. 
Arabian Musri, and to bring this discovery into relation 
to OF criticism. 

About 1300 B.C. (Shalmaneser J.) and again about 
1100 B.C. (Tiglath-pileser I.) we find the name Musri 
applied to a state in N. Syria, S. of the Taurus, which 
also included parts of Cappadocia, Cataonia, and 

Pr œ 4 
Cilicia, and reached southward perhaps as far as the 
Orontes (see RP) liog f.; AB 135; Rogers, Bab. and 
Ass. 212). In ASur-nasir-pal's time it is called Patin (so 
Wi., cp PADDAN-ARAM); but under Shalmaneser II. 
we again hear of a state—it is a very small one—called 
Musri, which sent auxiliaries to Benhadad at the battle 
of Karkar. As is pointed out elsewhere (see JEHORAM, 
§ 2), this must be the state referred to in 2 K. 76 (‘ the 
kings of the Hittites and the kings of pass’), unless 
indeed we can believe (as J. Taylor well puts it) ‘ that 
the local Egyptian kings would serve as condottieri for 
Israel” (Aap. 7 7406 /7.). Such a relation, however, 
might quite conceivably have been entered into by the 
kings of the Hittite territory and its neighbourhood. 
We may even goa step further, and criticise the common 
interpretation of r K. 1028 f., 2 Ch. 116 The question 
is, did the agents of Solomon procure horses and 
chariots (both for Solomon and—as the text stands— 
for the Hittite and Aramæan kings) from Egypt or from 
the N. Syrian land of Musri? It must be admitted 
that the critics before Winckler were somewhat credulous. 
Certainly, it may be assumed that the Egyptians bred 
horses for their own use.! Butis it in the least probable 
that they ever had an export-trade in horses, when we 
consider the lack of extensive pastures in Egypt? Now 
that we know of a N. Syrian and Cilician Musm, we 
cannot help interpreting the ors in 1 K. 1028 2 Ch. 116, 
as the name of that region. It would, indeed, be passing 
strange if, while the Egyptians themselves imported 
powerful stallions from N. Syria,” the Israelites should 
have imported horses from Egypt.” But did Israel 
import chariots as well as horses from Musri? Must 
the psy of 1 K. 1029 be the N. Syrian Musri? We 
know that the Egyptians had the most perfect of chariots. 
Though in the first instance they had imported chariots 
from Syria, their workmen soon became independent 
and improved upon their teachers (sce Maspero, /c., 
and cp CHARIOT, § 5). If we believe that Solomon 
had close friendly relations with Egypt, we may, if we 

1 See Erman, quoted by Wi. (op cit. 173). 

2 See Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 215, with the references. 

3 The ‘great horses’ which ASnr-bani-pal (Annals, 240; AS 
2 169) took as booty from the Egyptian city of Kipkip may or 
may not have been all bred in Egypt. Nowhere is any reference 
made by Assyrian kings to Egyptian horses as tribute; the 
supply would have been insufficient. ASur-bani-pal himself gave 
chariots and horses to Necho (Annals,214; AB 2167). See 
HORSE. 


2a. N. Syrian 
Musri. 
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will, suppose that he procured a few chariots from 
Egypt as models,! and that the compiler of 1 K. 1028 f. 
interwove a tradition respecting the chariots imported 
from Mizraim (Egypt) with a tradition respecting the 
import of horses from the N. Syrian Musri (and Kué, 
or E. Cilicia). The connection of Solomon, however, 
with Egypt is very disputable ; it was probably with the 
N. Arabian Musri that he was connected by marriage. 
Moreover, as we shall see presently, Solomon’s agents 
were not Israelites, but merchants of the Hittites and of 
Syria. These merchants had of course no dealings 
with Egypt. ‘The source of supply for Solomon's 
horses and chariots was the N. Syrian Musri; not only 
this district, however, but also the region called Kué, or 
Eastern Cilicia. mp9 in 7. 28, as Lenormant (Orig. de 
hist. 39) and Winckler (AT Unt. 174) have pointed 
out,“ most probably enfolds this long-lost name (Kué).? 
We know from Herodotus (390) that Cilicia was a famous 
horse-breeding country, and from Ezekiel (2714) that 
the Tyrians obtained their horses from Togarmah, at 
any rate from Asia Minor, 

The whole passage should possibly run nearly as follows :— 
‘And the source from which Solomon’s horses were derived was 
Musri, and the king’s young steeds used to be fetched from Kuë. 
And a chariot was estimated at 600 pieces of silver, And [J 
pieces of silver [they used to pay] for a young steed to the 
merchants of the Hittites and of Syria, by whom they were 
exported.’ With Ruben (JQR 10543) read nD’ for 30p`; the 
word should close z. 28. For ‘75 read jno (see Del. Ass. 
HIVB, s.v. ‘Suhiru’), and for yyy read noa transferring it to 
7. 290. Omit Nym and $5 (Ruben). For jD read perhaps FDD 
and for *945 read *425 (Che.). 

In 2 K.76 (siege of Samaria) we should also ap- 
parently read psn, and explain it of the N. Syrian 
Musrt (see Jerohoram, § 2). 

We turn to another Musri. It was not, as Sehrader 
(KB 221) thought, over the marches towards the 
26. N. Arabian lene Sb ae oe ial aie ap- 

Musri. ea i-br'il (sce DBEEL) governor, 

; mt over a distinct, though not far 

distant, Musri in N. Arabia, bordering on Edom. Nor 
was it in [gypt that Hanunu of Gaza and Yaman of 
Ashdod sought refuge from the Assvrians, but in a 
nearer country, the N. Arabian Musri, which was in 
Yaman's time under the supremacy of the king of 
Meluhha (in N. Arabia; see SINAI map). Further, 
the king whom Sargon calls ‘Piru Sar (mat) Musuri’ 
was, not the Egyptian Pharaoh (Schr. AAA, 
397), but a N. Arabian king (the next sovereign 
mentioned is Samsieh, queen of Arabia). This turtan 
(=tartan), or general, is Sib’'e; he joined Hanun of 
Gaza, and fled from the field of battle ; he is commonly 
but incorrectly known as ‘So, king of Egypt’ (see So). 
Now it was only to be expected that some references to 
this Musri in the OT should become visible to keen 
eyes. lt is with a shock of surprise, however, that we 
gradually find out how many they are.* We are still 
further startled to hear that there was not only a Musri 
but also a Kuš (Cush) in N. Arabia (see Cus, 2); we 
find, however, that a flood of light is thrown thereby on 
a very large group of interesting passages. Caution no 
doubt is necessary. Winekler’s theory, that the belief 
in the early residence of Israelitish tribes in Egypt arose 
simply and solely out of a confusion of the N. Arabian 
with the Egyptian Musri, is at any rate very plausible 
(see MOSES, $$ 2 7, but cp Exobus i.).° And it is in the 

1 More than a few chariots for Palestine would have taxed the 
ica of the Egyptians toomuch. They were not rich in 
timber. 

2 Cp Ki. (‘f Chron.’ SBO7), Maspero (Struggle of Nations, 
740). Maspero’s theory of 1 K. 1023 % is improbahle. 

3 See Schr. AGF 236 7; Tiele, BAG 153; cpin 1K. @® éx 
@exove and the Hexaplar variant ex xwa; GL adds xai èx 
SauacKov. 

4 The biblical references which follow are partly due to the 
keen insight of Winckler. ‘Take them altogether, and they seem 
almost to open up a new stage in OT criticism and history ; but 
the student will be amply rewarded for the trouble of investigat- 


ing and appropriating even a few of the chief results. 
5 It is no drawback to Winckler’s originality that an English- 
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highest degree likely that, in the original tradition, Hagar 
ham-misrith (IV ‘the Egyptian’) came not from Egypt 
but from N. Arabia (see BEER-LANAI-ROI), and that the 
Pharaoh (Pir'u ?) or Abtmelech (Jerahmeel ?) with whom, 
in duplicate forms of the same story, Abraham and 
Isaac are brought into connection, was a king of the N. 
Arabian Musri (see ABIMELECII, GERAR). In the de- 
scription of the district which Lot chose it is probably 
Misrim, not Misraim, that should be read, though some 
will demur to this on account of the interference with 
the text which Winckler (rightly) allows himself (Gen. 
1310 f.). There can hardly be a doubt, too, that 
ABEL-MIZRAIM [g.v. ] originally meant ‘ Abel in the land 
of Musri,’ and that the phrase pss5 Das originally meant, 
not ‘the Egyptian Wady,’ but ' the Wady (or Torrent) 
of Musri’ in N. Arabia (see EGYPT, RIVER OF). 

The present writer has sought to show that the land to which 
Abraham was sent with his son Isaac, according to Gen. 22, was 
Musri, not ‘ Moriah’ (see Isaac, Morian), and that Dinhabah 
(Gen, 36 32), and Pethor, from which Balaam came (Nu. 22 5a) 
are merely corruptions of Rehoboth (by the river of Musri), and 
Mezahab and Dizahab corruptions of gy (Gen. 3639; Dt. 11 ; 
see BELA, MATRED, PETHOR, etc.). So too the family of Jarha 
traced its origin, no doubt, to a Misrite or Musrite, not to an 
Egyptian ancestor (see JARHA, JERAHMEEL). ‘The slave left 
behind hy an Amalekite in the story of the capture of Ziklag 
(15. 3013), and the tall foe of Benaiah, who was slain by his own 
spear in the hand of Benaiah (2 S. 23 21), were also both Musrites. 
It was the king of Misrim who gave his daughter in marriage to 
Solomon and conquered Gezer for his son-in-law (1 K.9 16; see 
SOLOMON), and Misrim, not Misraim, should be read in 1 K.51 
[421] 865. It was also with the N. Arabian Musri that JERO- 
BOAM [g.v.] was connected through his mother, and there he 
took refuge from the wrath of Solomon; and the same country 
gave a home to another adversary of Solomon (who likewise had 
a Muprite mother), Hadad the Edomite (see HADAD, § 3). 

That Musri had close relations with Palestine in later 
times, we have seen already (story of Hanun and 
Yaman). The story of Elijah also contains indications 
of the same important fact. It was probably ‘ Arabians,’ 
not ‘ravens,’ that the original text represented as the 
friends of Elijah, and the ‘brook Cherith’ should be 
the ‘wady of Rehoboth’ (see CHERT, RAVEN). A 
pre-exilic writer too, gives, most probably, a list of 
districts bordering on N. Arabia as ‘sons’ of Misrim 


. (not Mizraim) in Gen. 1013 f., whilst Misrim itself is, 


according to P, a ‘son’ of Ham (Jerahmecl).! P of 
course is not himself pre-exilic ; but we can al any rate 
refer to the prophecies of Isaiah ; Is. 20 in its most 
original form, and 80672, according to the original 
meaning, speak of Misrim not of Misraim. (See 
‘Isaiah,’ SBOT 98, 102. On 1 K. 1425, see SHISIIAK. ) 


The N. Arabian Musri is also very probably referred to in 
Am. lọ and 39,2 also, by an archaism, in many other late 
passages, only a few of which can be mentioned, eg., Is. 
433 4514 [SBOT, 140]. Joel 3 [4] 42 19, Hab.37, Lam. 421 56, 
Ps. 60 11 [9] 838 [7] 874 1205 and, probably, elsewhere in the 
Psalter (see PsALMs, LAMENTATIONS). 


Glaneing once more in conclusion at the origin of the 
form Mizraim, we cannot help seeing how well E. 
Meyer's view (see § 1) agrees with the theory adopted 





man, Dr. C. T. Beke, in 1834 anticipated him as to the genera] 
situation of the pasn cf the Exodus (see Exopus, § 4; Moses, 
§ 6). Though noticed in due time by Ewald, the leading OT 
scholar of the day, the suggestion produced no impression upon 
criticism. Internal evidence was not enough; archzxological 
data were necessary to complete the proof, or at any rate to 
enforce a respectful consideration of the hypothesis. 

1 According to the view proposed here and in Crzt, Bib., Gen. 

1013 f should run thus (on vz. 10-12 see NIMROD)—‘ And Miprim 
begat Carmelites, and Meonites, and Baalathites, and Tappu- 
hites, and Zarephathites, and Ziklagites, and Rehobothites, 
rom whence came forth the PeliStim {to fight with David; cp 
2S. 21 18-22]. All these are places in S. Judah or on its border ; 
the substitution of ‘ Rehobothites’ for ‘Caphtorim’ and of 
‘ Zarephathites’ for Pathrusim may specially deserve attention. 

2 See the cogent argument of W1., A/usri2 (1898), 8 f. It 
should be noted that Am. 110 corresponds with 39 where the 
‘palaces’ or ‘fortresses’ in the land of psy are mentioned. 
The writer assumes that the capital of Musgri was called 4yn. 
See Amos, § 9. 

3 ‘OTyreand Zidon’ (prs) sy) should probably be ‘O Missur’ 
(msn); N. Arabia is meant. ‘Philistia’ (nyse) should perhaps 
be ‘ Zarephath,’ a place and district which were reckoned to the 
N. Arabian Musri. See ZAREPHATH. 
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above from Winckler. In fact, in a Minæan inscription 
(Hal. 535) we find the terms Misran and al-Misr used 
indifferently for the same N. Arabian region (Wi. AOF 
337). See especially Winckler, ‘AZuşri, Aleluhha, 
Ma'in, I. and H. in the A/I’G, 1898. It should be 
noticed in connection with this subject (1) that there are 
textual phenomena—too many to be mentioned here— 
which strongly favour the theory that psy is often 
wrongly pointed ory; (2) that historical results are 


appearing which clear up various obscure parts of the 
Hebrew historical tradition; and (3) that there are 
other ethnics and place-names which have been mis- 
read in certain contexts, and which, if correctly restored, 
illustrate and confirm the view here given respecting 
os, among which may be especially mentioned ayy 
for vya (see MOAB, iii.), psw for pyp (see SHECHEM, 
and SHECHEM, TOWER OF), pny for obey, ovSsy: for Jerah- 
meel, Jerahmeelim (see JERAHMEEL, Moses, § 6 f), 
Iam, nz, and ‘ma for nam, ‘nam (see REHOBOTH), 
mex for afa (see GESHUR, 2), nean for wap (see 


SISERA}, etc. It is not necessary to accept all these 


in order to do justice to the arguments in favour 
of sa (sn?) and ov; but it is needful to see that 
the foundations of Israelite history have to be re- 
examined, and to realise that we have now fully passed 
the stage of merely speculative inquiry, and are reaching 
or have reached that of well-assured methodieal investi- 
gation. If our general theory is sound, nothing indeed 
is stranger than the regularity with which scribes make 
their mistakes, and editors, under the influence of his- 
torical theory, their conjectural corrections. T. K. C. 


The following illustrative passages from the inscriptions, 
relative to the N. Arabian Musri and Kuš, are taken chiefly 
from Schrader, XA 7(?) :— 


1. p. 289, 7.73. Sarrant māt Musri, the kings of Musur, 
mentioned along with the kings of Miluhhi (cp 80, 81). 

2. P. 255, 4. 19 J., and Wi. AOA i. 26. Hanunu of Gaza fled 
to mat Musri. Cp 396 43; the same Hanunu joins Sah-’i, 
who is called siltannu (or turtannu) mat Musri, on which see 
Wi. AOF i. 26 /. Both together march against Sargon at 
Raphia. In / 3 of the second inscription pir’u Sar mat Musri 
occurs. Piru is not, as Schrader supposed in 1883= Pharaoh, 
but the name ofa N. Arahian king; he is mentioned witha N. 
Arabian queen, Samsieh, and a Sabzean, Itamar. 

3. P- 398, 4 6 £3 cp Wi. 27. Sargon advances against 
Yaman ; who flees ‘ana iti mat Musuri Sa pa-at mat Milubha 
innabit ’—z.e., towards the district of Musur which belongs to 
Meluhha. See AsHbop. 

4. P. 301, 4 233 Wi. 27; Sar mat Musuri mentioned between 
Ashkelon and Ekron-and-Meluhha—v.e., the N. Arabian region, 
including, as Wi. contends, the lands of Mugri and Kus. 

5. A fragment (Rm. 284) of Esar-haddon’s Annals (Wi. HOF 
ii., 17 7). ‘ Esar-haddon, king of ASSnr, sakkanak of Babylon 
... Kus, whither none of my fathers . . . [messengers] had 
Te! Mae had not come back, ... whither birds do not 

Gs 

This ts illustrated by the description which Esar-haddon gives 
in a fragment of his Annals (Budge, Hist. of Esar-haddon, 
114 7-3 cp Wi. Unters. 97 _f), in which the king, speaking of 
his second Egyptian campaign, says, ‘From the country of 
Egypt the camp I withdrew, and to the land of Meluhha Í set 
straight the road (expedition). .. Four kashu of ground, a 
journey of two days, snakes (with) two heads .. . of death, 
and | trampled upon... gazelles, of lizards winged (2)... 
The god Merodach, the great lord (to my) help came, he saved 
the life of my army.’ This passage, indeed, is of illustrative 
value, not only for the frequent relation to Kus just quoted, but 
also for the striking description in Is. 3066 7a, which (see 
Isatan [Book], § 11) really refers to the flight of Hanunu of 
Gaza to Piru king of the N. Arabian Musri. The Assyrian and 
the Hebrew descriptions of the inhospitahle region traversed are 
in singular agreement. We should remember, in reading the 
former, that Esar-haddon sought to bring all Arabia under the 
supremacy of Assyria. 

6. Esar-haddon’s account of his tenth campaign (Budge, 117). 
The phrase ‘ which (is called) in the language of the men of the 
land of Kus and Musur’ can hardly refer, as Budge thought in 
1880, to Ethiopia and Egypt. The order of the names would 
have heen the reverse. So Winckler, J/usv7 ii., 2, who gives 
another illustrative passage which need not be quoted. 


MIZZAH (141); § 32 n.), one of the four ‘sons’ of 
Reuel b. Esau; Gen. 361317 1 Ch. 137 (in Gen. moze, 
but mozaı [D] in v. 17; in Ch. omoze [B], moye [A], 
Maze [L]). See EDOM, and cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7, 
col. 1665. 
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MNASON (mnacwn [Ti. WH]), a man of Cyprus, 
and ‘an old disciple," in whose house in Jerusalem Paul 
lodged on the occasion of his last recorded visit to that 
city (Acts 2116), the apostle and his party having been 
conducted thither by the friends from Caesarea. 

«In EV Mnason is represented as having accompanied the 
party from Cæsarea ; but ayovres map'o fertcbanev Mvagwri 
tive ought rather to be resolved into ay. mpos Mrvdc. iva evis- 
Owmev wap’ aŭto, and translated ‘bringing us to one Mnason. . . 
with whom we should lodge.’ D Syr. p. marg. for AYOVTES K.7.A, 
reads as follows : obrot ôè HYAYov huas mpos cis ~ertaOomerv, kal 
Tapayevowevor ets Tiva Kouynvy eyevoucba Tapa Mvagwre Kumpiv, 

anti apxate. kaxeOev eftovres HAbouev eis lep., vredéLavTo 
(Tisch. vredefav) re huas áopévws of adecAdot—thus making out 
Mnason to have been Paul’s host, not at Jernsalem, but at some 
village intermediate between Cæsarea and Jerusalem. The 
reading is accepted by Blass, Holtzmann, and Hilgenfeld; but, 
as Wendt (ad loc., 1899), remarks, it is not easy to see how such 
a reading, had it heen the original one, should have disappeared 
from the received text, whilst, on the other hand, its introduction 
into the received text may be easily explained as due to a certain 
difficulty cansed by v. 17, which seemed to imply that Paul did 
not arrive in Jerusalem until after he had been with Mnason. 

Mnason is conjectured to have been a Hellenist and 
to have belonged to that circle of the (Hellenistic) 
‘brethren’ by whom Paul was received gladly the day 
before he presented himself to James and the (Judaistic) 
elders (v. 17 f.) The designation ' old disciple’ (apyatos 
pants) is perhaps to be associated with the ‘at the 
beginning ’ (év dpxy) of Acts 1115; he may have been 
one of the men of Cyprus who were driven from 
Jerusalem by the persecution after the death of Stephen, 
and may have been first introduced to Paul at Antioch. 
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Cities (§ 9). 

Neighbours (§ 10). 

History (§ 11/4). 
People (§ 7). Moab and Israel (§ 13). 
Roads (§ 8). More OT reff. (8 14). 

The exact form of the name is tolerably certain; Heb. 

INVD, Gen. 1937, and 178 times (ace. to BDB), once 
1. Name and ANI, ; 2. 812; 6 MwWAàB, Moab- 
geographical LElITHC, H mwaBleliTic; Ass. I/x-'- 

terms. a-ba, but also Wa--ba, JA/a-'-ab, Na- 
‘aa? (Schi ORAZ 140,257, 355 and 

Glossary; Del. Par. 294 f). MI 3N. The ety- 
mology offered in Gen. 1937 is hardly sufficient proof 
that M0’ab was ever slurred to Mé’ab, though such 
change was possible (Nestle, SA A%., 1892, p. 573). 
The etymology in question is given in the Greek of Gen. 
1937, Aéyovoa éx Tot marpds pov, which Ball (SBOT) 
adds to the MT: ‘2ND noxd. Neither this derivation, 
however, nor an alternative of similar meaning (Ges. 
Thes. ) can be the real one. The form seems participial, 
and the Heb. ay, ‘to desire,’ has been suggested, as if 
Moab=‘the desirable’ land or people. It is more 
in accordance with what we know of the Moabite 
tongue to seek for the root in Arabie, where, however, 
the only possible one is wa'aéa, ‘to be affected with 
shame or anger.’ 

To this question is allied the other, of the original 
and principal object of the name. Some authorities 
(e.g., Bennett in Hast. BD 3403) take this to have been 
the land. ‘The Hebrew evidence, however, rather points 
to the people. 

It is indeed doubtful whether in any OT passage 
‘Moab’ by itself means the land. BDB s.v. cites Nu. 
2111 as a passage where the land is meant ; but in z. 13 
Moab is parallel to the gentilic Amorite: in v. 15 also 
it is the people. ‘Moab’ is not necessarily the land 
even in Judg. 329, nor in Am. 21 f., nor Zeph. 29 (par- 
allel to Ammonites); and everywhere else the people 


are obviously meant. 

This evidence is confirmed by the facts: that Moab has not 
survived as a geographical term; that the Greek translators 
found it necessary to form the geographical expression Mwa- 
Betres ; and that similarly in Hebrew itself when the territory 1s 
intended one or other of several compound expressions is used : 
INID PAN; ‘land of Moab’ both in D (and Dt.15 2869 [291] 


345. and Dt. passages in other books, eg., Judg. 11 15 2.) and 
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in P (Dt. 32 49): 3ai maw, ‘territory of Moab’ E (? Nu. 21 20) $ 
25 ase in P (Gen. 3635) and in Ruth 114 64 2643. Other 


names for parts of the territory are tennan, ‘the tableland,’ in 
P (Josh. 1310 16 J. 208); probably also jinw (1 Ch. 516, cp HG 
548) from the same root; 319 279, ‘wilderness of M.' (Dt. 
28)=mioqp ‘nm, ‘wilderness of Kedemoth* or ‘the eastern parts’ 
(Dt. 226); IND MIW, ‘steppes of M.,’ the parts of the Arabah 
opposite Jericho on the E. of Jordan: always in P (Nu. 221 
26 363 31123350 3613 Dt. 34148 Josh. 13 32)5) Ty" PIN, ‘the 
land of Ja‘azer,’ is used by JE (Nu. 321) for the bulk of the 
country; and in Ezek. 259 we find 3813 AN3, ‘shoulder of 
Moab,’ doubtless meaning the ridge above the Dead Sea. 2 

The natural boundaries of the land of Moab are well 
defined except in the N., where there is practically no 
frontier. To the E. lies the Arabian 
desert ; but even here the line between 
arable land,.om which men may settle, and the real 
desert suitable only for nomads, is indeterminate. As 
the ruins of towns, however, all cease before the Hajj 
(Mecca pilgrimage) road is reached, and as very few of 
the wadies rise farther E., the road may be taken as a 
conventional boundary in that direction. On the S., Is. 
157 gives the riypa Sr (‘ torrent valley of the Poplars’ : 
see ARABAJN [BROOK]) as the frontier ; this is probably 
the long Wady el lasy (or Hesi or Hessi of the PEF 
reduced map, or el-Ahsā of some travellers), running up 
SE. from the south end of the Dead Sea, and deseribed 
by Doughty (fr. Des. 126) as dividing the uplands of 
Moab from those of Edom (the ciay a272, ‘ wilderness of 
E., 2 K.38). On the W. the boundary was the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. On the N. and NE. lay the territory 
of Ammon ; but here there are no natural features con- 
spicuous enough to form a boundary. When Moab's 
political frontier lay so far N. it probably took a diagonal 
direction, running SE. from the torrent valley now called 
W. Nimrin, to the present Hajj road: there are no 
Moabite towns identifiable at any distanee to the N. of 
W. Iesban (but see under AMMON and JAZER). With- 
in these boundaries, measuring from the W. Nimrin on 
the N. to the W. el-Hasy on the S. and from the Dead 
Sea coast on the W. to the Hajj road on the E., we get 
a territory about 60 m. long by 30 broad ; but the actual 
utmost length of Moab may have been rather under 
than over 50 m.; of the breadth, not more than two- 
thirds was ever cultivated or settled land. 

The bulk of this territory consists of high tableland 
on much the same level as the great deserts to the E. 
of it, but broken by several wide, deep, 
and precipitous canonsacross the greater 
part of its breadth, and by inany shorter, 
but as abrupt, glens immediately above the Dead Sea.’ 
In other words, Moab is but the cracked and gaping 
edge of the great Arabian plateau. ‘The elevation is 
from 2300 to 3300 above the Mediterranean, or from 
3600 to 4600 above the Dead Sea ;+ rising slowly from 
N. to S., and as a rule a very little higher along the W. 
edge (before the promontories run out) than towards the 
desert, to which there is a slight dip. The geology is 
the same as that of the range on the other side of the 


2. Boundaries. 


3. Character 
of region. 


1 [It is not impossible that in documents used by the writers of 
our present Hexateuch the geography differed in important re- 
spects from that whicb we find in this work, and that the geogra- 
phical difficulties which this work presents are largely owing to 
this. See special articles on the place-names, and WANDERINGS. 
Thus ‘ Moab’ may often have come from Missur (the N. Arabian 
Musri; see Mizraim, § 24), and ‘Arboth-Moab may have been 
corrupted out of ‘Arab-missur.—T. K. €.] 

2 See col. 3170, n. 2. 

3 The surface falls into two parts: N. of W, Waleh there is a 
rolling plain, now part of the Belka’, and probably the AZisér of 

osh, 13 16, etc. (see § 1): it is broken only by short glens in the 
V. From W. Waleh southwards the surface is broken as far E. 
as the desert by the great cafions. 

4 The PEF Survey Maps give the following heights from N. 
to S. Elealeh 3064 (on a height above the surrounding plateau), 
Heshbon 2964, Mt. Nebo 2643 (rather below the plateau), Medeba 
2380 (?); other neighbouring figures are 2600, 2700, 2800; Kerak 
is 3323, Moteh 2800, Jafar 4114 (?). The figures on the Hajj 
road from N. to S. run 2400, 2700, 2500, 2900. 
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great Jordan fault: a basis of Nubian sandstone (as can 
be seen in the eafions and along the Dead Sea coast) 
rising to 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean ; upon that 
a crystalline limestone some 1500 ft. thick ; and then 
500 ft. of soft cretaceous limestone, on which lies the 
soil of the plateau.? The springs all rise at the junction 
of the hard and soft limestone. ‘Thus the plateau itself 
is without them; but they arè found in all the cafions 
and glens, which for the most part have in eonsequence 
perennial streams. As throughout Eastern Palestine, 
there are volcanic features : scattered outbreaks of blaek 
basalt, many of them with warm and sulphurous 
fountains, The rainfall is ‘fair’ (Wilson, PFO, 
1899, p. 309), ‘the climate colder than that of W. 
Palestine, and snowstorms? are not uncommon in winter 
and spring, and then the easterly winds are very cold. 
The summer is hot, but the nights cool’ (747d. ). 

Seen from Western Palestine, with the Dead Sea between, 
Moab presents the appearance of a mountain-wall (mountains of 
the ABARIM [ g.v.]), i red sandstone glowing above the blue 
waters, and broken only by two or three valleys, of which the 
Mdjib or Arnon offers the widest gap. Seen from the Jordan 
valley, the range of ʻ‘Abārim breaks up into what seem separate 
mountains, rising from the Dead Sea by slope and precipice to 
a height of 3000 and 4000 ft. ; but in reality these are not so 
much mountains as piers or promontories of the plateau, at 
pretty much the same level as the latter. Behind them runs, a 
very little higher than they, its long western ridge (already re- 
ferred to), from which the plateau slopes very gently to the desert. 

The general exposure of the plateau is thus eastwards 
and to the desert; the slight western ridge shuts out 
the view to the W. From the similar geology, the 
scenery of the plateau is very like that of the hill-country 
of Judwa. In most localities one would not know the 
difference, except that in Judah the inhabitant always 
feels the great gulf lying to the E. and isolating the land 
from the rest of Asia ; whilst from Moab the open desert 
rolls eastward without treneh or bulwark between. This 
fact is pregnant with much of the distinction between 
the histories of the two countries. In Moab you never 
feel out of touch with Arabia; but Western Palestine 
belongs to the Levant. 

The limestone soil of Moab, though often shallow, 
stony, and broken by ridges and sealps of rock, is 
extremely fertile, and produees, without artificial addi- 
tions, large erops of wheat. Every traveller has been 
impressed with this. Visiting it in March, Bliss calls 
it ‘the green plateau’ (PE/Q, 1895, p. 205); even in 
July (1891), when the present writer was there, though 
the general aspect was brown and white, the amount of 
edible grass was considerable and the still unreaped 
fields were heavily laden with corn. In the town of 
Kerak, Doughty says (4r. Des. 122, ep 12 f.} that grain 
‘is almost as the sand.’ Where there is no cultivation 
the high healthy moors are tolerably covered with rieh 
aromatie pasture and scattered bushes of ‘retem’ or 
broom ; and in the hollows, upon the non-porous lime- 
stone, the grass grows high and thick (74. 27), and even 
the surrounding slopes are in spring ‘ staidly green’ 
(Bliss, of. cit. 213). With the nomadie eharacter of so 
many of the present population, there are few vineyards 
(only about Kerak); but the English survey discovered 
many ancient winepresses, especially about Heshbon 
and about Sibmah in the Jordan valley. The plateau 
itself is almost absolutely treeless, and the slopes to- 
wards the Jordan valley bear little more than thorns 
and thistles; but in the well-watered eafions there is 
much bush, tamarisks are frequent, and especially long 
lovely groves of oleander ; in places rushes and ferns 
grow luxuriantly. Consequently there is a wealth of 
bird-life (Tristram, Land of Afoab); wolves, jackals, 
hyzenas, gazelles, wild cows, and the éeden or ibex are 

1 Cp Conder, Append. A to PEFM, Heth and Moab; 
Wilson, PE FQ. 1809, p. 307. 

2 In Feb. 1898 Briinnow was delayed by deep snow in the 
Belka’ (DPE, 1899, p. 24). 

3 Whilst Gilead is thickly wooded, the woods cease S. of the 
Jabbok; here the only wood is the Hirsh el-‘Amriyeh. See 


PEF Survey, E. Pal, 109, cp group of firs at es-Sindbarat, ie., 
‘the Firs’ (iden, 220), 
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all found (Heth and Moab, 122 f.). Bees abound, and 
there is considerable cultivation of honey. 

The principal valleys with watercourses and interven- 
ing mountains or headlands are the following, beginning 
from the N. First, there are a dozen 
or more short watereourses (of which 
the longest is hardly 16 m.) falling 
rapidly from the surface level of the hard limestone, 
2500 ft. above the Mediterranean, by more or less 
narrow glens, almost straight into the Jordan valley 
and Dead Sea, 1290 ft. below the Mediterranean. They 
contain shallow burns or brooks of water. The chief 
are the Wadies Nimrin, Kefrein, Kuseib, Hesban, 
‘Aytin Misa, el-Jideid, el-Meshabbeh. ‘Ain Hesban (see 
HESHBON) is about 500 ft. below the village of that 
name, and gives birth to a considerable stream of pure 
water in a valley with many gardens and some ancient 
ruins. The headland between Wady Hesban and W. 
“Aytn Misa, el-MeSukkar, is probably the biblical BETH- 
PEOR (g.v.; ny probably =‘ gorge’ or ‘pass’). The 
next headland, that to the S. of the W. ‘Aytin Misa, 
still bears the name Neba, and may [as the text stands] 
confidently be identified with the Mt. Nebo of P, for 
which E and D give ‘the Pisgah (see AG, 563 7; 
but cp NEBO, MOUNT). The ASHDOTH PISGAH are 
the barren terraces and steep slopes, covered with thistles 
only, which fall down into the W. ‘Ayiin Misa, and the 
Seil el-Hery or W. Jideid. The W. ‘Ayan Misa would 
therefore be the ‘ glen’ of Nu. 2120; though some prefer 
for this the W. Hesban. The headland S. of W. 
Meshabbeh is taken by Conder and others to be Beth- 
peor; behind it on the plateau is Main, probably 
BAALMEON. 

After this series of short watercourses and intervening 
headlands we have the three large cañons, which, with 

some of their tributaries, break from the 

5. mer desert itself. At first broad, shallow 

"basins, they slowly shelve westward, 

narrowing as they deepen to some thousands of feet 

below the level of the plateau ; with colossal cliffs and, 

in some places before they reach their mouths on the 
Dead Sea coast, narrow ravines, almost impassable. 

The first of these great trenches is the Wady Zerka 
Main, with sources so far N. as the southern side of 
the watershed from the ‘Amman, in Ammonite territory, 
and draining the whole of the northern plateau. The 
higher elevation of the plateau to the S. prevents any 
but the most meagre of tributaries from that direction. 
Ten miles from the Dead Sea the W. Zerka Ma‘in is 
nearly 2 m. wide from lip to lip and 1400 ft. deep. 
The whole of the stream in the Wady (not merely 
the hot wells upon it) appear to be the KaħMppón, 
Callirrhoe, of Josephus (Aw. xvii.65; B/i.3835) and 
Pliny (VH v. 1672). 

Josephus places ‘down upon it’ (xará) the hot baths to which 
Herod was carried! £8/vii.63 seems to describe the same 
wells in the valley to the N. of Machzrus (the modern Mkaur 


on the headland to the S. of W. Zerka’ Ma‘in) under the 
name of Baapas, in which Greek form one may perhaps recog- 


nise MNI. Jerome (OS s. Beetmecon) gives the name as ‘ Baaru 


in Arabia [/.e., in the Roman province of that designation] ubi 
aquas calidas sponte humus effert’ (while under Carzathaimt he 
mentions Baare 10 R. m. W. of Medeba). Now 4} m. from the 
mouth of the W. Zerķā Ma‘in, and due N. from Mkaur, there 
are hot wells; four large and some smaller, of which the hottest 
have a temperature of about 140° F. with strong deposits of 
sulphur. Ancient roads have been traced leading to the spot 
(which lies on the N. side of the shallow stream in a ravine 120 
ft. broad, with luxuriant vegetation); and Roman medals with 
tiles and pottery have been discovered (see Seetzen, Kersen, 
2336 7, Irby and Mangles, Travels, 1447, Tristram, Moat, 
Conder, Heth and Aloab, 145, 149). The identity of the W. 
Zerķā Ma‘in with Callirrhoe is therefore tolerably certain. 
Conder suggests the same Wady and stream as the Nahaliel 


4. Watercourses 
and headlands. 


1 This distinction between the stream on which the baths 
were and the baths themselves is overlooked by those who take 
Callirrhoe as referring to the baths (so Robinson, Phys. Geog. 
164), and wonder why Josephus describes them as flowing into 
the Dead Sea. This removes any reason for finding Herod's 
Baths at es-Sara (Zarah) farther to the S., as Dechent proposes 
to do (ZDPV 7 196 A). 
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of Nu. 2119 (see, however, NAHALIEL). S. of the W. Zerka 
Ma‘in, the plateau bears one of its few high eminences, Jebel 
‘Attariis (c. 4000 ft.); see ATAROTH. In this connection we 


may refer to Buhl’s suggestion (Paé. 124) as to the POLI I of 
Josh. 13 19 (see ZARETH-SHAHAR ; cp,Zarah, PEF Survey, 289). 

The next cañon southwards is the Wady Mdjib, the 
biblical ARNON. ‘The main branch starting in the 
wilderness of KEDEMOTH [g.v.] receives its first con- 
siderable contribution of water from the Ras el-Mdjib, 
a fountainhead some 5 m. W. of the Hajj road. The 
stream after running through a shallow depression falls 
in a cascade over 30 ft. high into a valley, which deepens 
rapidly (Buhl, Pal., after Langer's Rezsebericht 16 f). 
From the S. it is met by a wady, in which three have 
joined: the W. es-Sultan, the Seil Lej(jjūn, with their 
sources not far from Katraneh on the Hajj road, and a 
shorter W. Balu'a. See the new survey (which differs 
from previous accounts) by Bliss, PA /Q, 1895, pp. 215 f, 
with map, p. 204. Again, about 44 m. from the mouth 
it receives from the N. the W. Waleh with tributaries 
draining the plateau from as far N. as the Kalat el 
Belka’ on the Hajj road. In biblical times all (or at 
least all except the last) of these branches appear to 
have borne the name Arnon: cp the plural phrase 
‘valleys of Arnon’ in Nu. 21314! (on wv. 14 f, ep 
VAHEB). 

The main valley where it is crossed by the great high road of 
Moab (about 8 or 9 m. from the Dead Sea) is some 2000 ft. deep, 
with cliffs which have impressed every traveller: ‘the cliff of 
the valleys,’ Nu. 2115; ‘ostendunt regionis illius accola locum 
vallis in prerupta demersz, satis horribilem et periculosum, qui 
a plerisque usque nunc Arnonas appellatur’ (Jer. OS, Arnon); 
cp Burckhardt and Seetzen’s 7ravels, Doughty, Av. Des., and 
Bliss (PEFOQ, 1895, p. 215): ‘a thrilling moment of surprise on 
coming suddenly to the edge of the almost perpendicular cliffs.’ 
From edge to edge of these the distance is over 2 m.; at the 
bottom the bed is 40 yards wide. The Mdjib issues on the 
Dead Sea through a chasm little more than too ft. wide. 
Altogether there is not S. of the Jabbok another natural division 
so decisive and impressive. It cannot, therefore, surprise us 
that, although lying across the middle of what we have seen to 
be the land of Moab, the Arnon should so often in history have 
proved a political boundary. 

On the arrival of Israel the Arnon separated the 
Amorites from Moab, whom the former had driven S. 
of it (Nu. 2113? Judg.1118). It is also given as the 
S. limit of Reuben. In 37 A.D. it appears to have 
been the border between the territories of Herod and 
those of the Nabatzeans, whom Herod had pushed to the 
S Obit (Jos. Aar xviii 1 3 7G, 560), Till 1893 the 
Arnon formed the S. boundary of the Turkish Mutaser- 
raflik of the Belka and of effective Turkish rule in E. 
Palestine : 3 and it is still the border between the lands 
of the Keraki and Elamadeh Arabs (Bliss, of. cit. 216). 

The third great cañon across Moab starts close to 
Katraneh on the Hajj road as the Wady ‘Ain el-Franjy 
(perhaps the Brook ZERED* of Nu. 2111 f. ), and then, as 
the W. Kerak, winds a narrow and deep ravine past 
Kerak (just before it leaves the plateau) and falls into 
the Dead Sea N. of the Lisān peninsula. By Kerak 
there is cultivation of olives, figs, pomegranates, and 
some vines. Between the Wadies Mōjib and Kerak 


are two short glens with [watercourses W. el-Garrah 
and W. Beni (Hamid or) Hammad; somewhere here 
was the ascent of LUHITH. S. of the Mdjib the Jebel 
Shiban rises above the plateau to a height of about 
3000 ft. Between the Wadies Kerak and el-Hasy (or 


1 In v. 13 the Arnon crossed by Israel is described as ‘in the 
wilderness which comes forth from the border of the Amorite,’ 
which may refer to one of the branches of the W. Wileh. 

2 [Elsewhere (see WANDERINGS, and cp VAHEB) it is pointed 
out that under the present text, which is not free from critical 
difficulty, there are traces of an earlier narrative in which the 
place-names belong to the Jerahmeelite and Misrite region. 
According to this view, Arnon in Nu. 2lr13/. has displaced 
"Aram= Jerahmeel, and Moab (as often in the narrative books) * 
is a corruption of Missur (7.e., the N. Arabian Musri),—T.k.c.} 

3 In 1893 a new mutaserraflik was established S. of the 
Arnon with its centre at Kerak, but taking its name from Ma‘ain 
near Petra. 

4 [The present geography of Nu. 21114 may bpa be of 
later origin (cp ZERED); but this does not dispense us from the 
duty of seeking to understand it.] 
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Ahsā) are several shorter watercourses, of which the 
most important are W. el-Kuneiyeh (?) and W. Numére, 
the latter held by many to be the WATERS OF NiMRIM 

(Is. 156 Jer. 48 34). 
Along with this great plateau, the people of Moab 
at certain periods in their history held, and gave their 
3 name to, that part of the Jordan 
T valley immediately below its northern 
Jordan Valley section—z.e., Opposite to Jericho on 
Bathe. 12 This is what P 


2. of the river. 

calls the ‘Arboth Moab' (see above, § r). The name 
Moab does not appear here before P; yet earlier con- 
quests of the eastern Jordan valley by Moab are not 
only asserted by presumably ancient narratives (e.g., 
Judg. 312-30; see Moore’s commentary), but were at 
all times extremely probable from the geographical 
relations of the Jordan valley to the Moabite plateau. 
The long level streteh just to the N. of the Dead Sea 
and E, of Jordan lies as much at the merey of the 
occupants of the tableland above it as the opposite 
plains of Jericho lie open to the highlanders of Judæa 
and Ephraim. The warmth of the valley makes it an 
attractive refuge from the winter weather of the plateau, 
where according to an Arabie proverb ‘the cold is 
always at home’ (ÆG 56). Nor is the whole distriet 
so barren as the names .ARABAH, JESIMON, and BETH- 
JESHIMOTH [gy.v.] would seem to imply. These are 
terms strictly applicable only to the neigbourhood of 
the Dead Sea. Farther N. there are many streams, 
and the soil in the warm air is exeeedingly fertile. 
Irrigation is very easy. At the present day the Arabs 
of the plateau have winter camps in the valley ; and the 
‘Adwan tribe cultivate fields upon it (as the present 
writer on a visit in 1891 learned through the absence 
from the camp in W. Hesban of the chief ‘Ali Dhiab, 
who was said to be attending to his harvests in the 
Ghor). Then the Jordan with its few and difficult 
fords opposite Jericho forms a frontier, which its more 
passable stretches farther up, opposite Ephraim, cannot 
provide. Consequently, even when Israel crossing the 
latter held Gilead, it was quite possible for Moab to 
hold the part of the valley opposite Jericho. In every 
way this belongs to the tableland above it. Similarly 
Moab must have held the well-watered and fertile land 
at the S. end of the Dead Sea. 

The fertile plateau (see above, § 3) with its extensive 
pasture-lands, and its much cultivation, producing corn, 
vines, and many fruit-trees, enjoyed 
a temperate climate (§ 3). It was 
therefore able to sustain an abundant population. To 
this the frequent ruins of small villages and not a few 
considerable towns still bear testimony. For the most 
part they evidently date from the Roman and Byzantine 
periods,! when the country was well protected from the 
desert Arabs by forts and eamps, and was traversed by 
well-made roads (§ 8), with a considerable commerce. 
Under native kings, or when held by Israel, the land of 
Moab cannot have been quite so safe, and therefore 
hardly so thronged ; still, we shall not be far wrong in 
conceiving of the population even then as abundant. 
In OT times we read of the ‘cities of Moab’; and the 
people are pictured in multitudes and always as aggres- 
sive and tumultuous (‘sons of tumult’ Nu. 2417 [see 
SHETH], cp Is. 15 f. Jer. 48 45). 

If we were sure of the exact character of the many dolmens 
and cromlechs scatrered over the NW. of the plateau (Conder 
reckons 200 in the portion he surveyed) we might add these to 
the proofs of a large population in the very earliest period. On 
the other hand, we must keep in mind that very large stretches 
of the plateau must always have been pastoral with few 
inhabitants. The figures on the Moabite Stone are puzzling 5 
in 7. 16 Mesha claims to have put to death in one place no fewer 
than 7000 Israelites ; but again in 2, 20 the forces Ke led against 


Jahaz consisted only of 200 men, taken ‘from all the clans of 
Moab." 


The disposition and nature of the land cannot have 
been without effeet on the character and manner of 


7. Population. 


1 Cp Briinnow, JA7DPV, 1898, p. 34- 
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life of the inhabitants. So tempting a province, so 
open to the desert, must always have had a large 
portion of its population in various stages of transition 
from the nomadic and pastoral to the settled and 
agricultural conditions of life. So they are pictured 
throughout history and so they are to-day. The OT 
recognises Moab as a Semitic people, therefore of 
nomadic and Arabian origin, who had settled in their 
land shortly before the arrival of Israel.} lt mixes up 
Moab and Midian (Nu. 25). From the fifth century 
onwards we find them dispossessed or overrun by 
‘Arabs' and ‘ Nabatoeans.’ The Roman Empire—by 
means of chains of forts and several large and heavily 
fortified castles like those whose ruins are now called 
Lej(j)tin, Kasr Bshér, and perhaps also Meshetta (Bliss, 
PEFQ, 1895, with plans and views)—kept the nomads 
baek ; and hence villages and cultivation multiplied in 
Roman times more than other periods. Under the 
nominal government of the Turks the bulwarks gave 
way ; and to-day we find the pure Arab tribes like the 
‘Anazeh harassing the E. border; whilst within it other 
Arabs like the ‘Adwan are settling to the cultivation of 
definite lands, Thus there must have been many 
successive deposits on the broad plateau from the 
restless human tides of Arabia. This may partly 
explain the noisy, aggressive character attributed to 
Moab by the OT (see above). The story of the origin 
of the nation (Gen. 1930 J.) and other passages in the 
OT (Nu. 25 Jer.4826) seem to charge them with 
drunkenness and licentiousness. We have seen that 
the vine was extensively cultivated, and in the portion of 
the land surveyed by Colonel Conder’s party many 
winepresses were discovered both on the plateau 
(especially about el- Meshakkar and Hesban and at 
Sima). The heat, too, of the Jordan valley enervates 
and demoralises: it was on its plains that Israel gave 
Way to the impure rites of Beth-peor. Altogether we 
see from the geography, and from the OT pietures of 
Moab, a wild Arab race decadent under the first 
temptations of vine-culture and a relaxing climate. 

The main lines of wayfaring and traffic across Moab 
have always been very much the same; and now the 
3. Roada less important tracks of ancient times are 
i ` still discernible. From the fords of Jordan 
opposite Jericho (there were four or five, all difficult) 
and the bridge which in Roman times (according to the 
recently discovered Mosaie map, see NIEDEBA) spanned 
the river in the neighbourhood of the present bridge, 
various roads erossed the Jordan valley to the E. and 
SE. In contrast to the W. coast of the Dead Sea the 
E. coast gives no room for a road at the level of the 
sea; for the most part the cliffs come down to the 
water’s edge (see a paper by Gray Hill in the PEFQ, 
1900).? 

Yet a track runs somewhat up the side of the hills as far as 
the W. Zerka Ma‘in; and some distance above it, just after 
the W. Ghuweir is passed, there is a stretch of ancient road 
marked on the PEF reduced Map at a level of 183 ft. below the 
Mediterranean or about 1000 ft. above the Dead Sea. It 
appears again on the S, of the W. Hawarah, and must have led 
to the healing springs in the valley of Callirrhoe (see § 5), 


converging on which several ancient tracks have been discovered. 
One must have continued at least to Machzrns. 


All the other roads from the Jordan made for the 
slopes and passes leading to the plateau. One, at 
present much frequented, by which the present writer 
travelled, climbs the ridge of Ras Kuseib and then 
curves S. towards Hesban. But there are tracks, with 
remains of ancient roads,? apparently Roman, up the 
W. Hesbān, from which a road led through a steep 
rock-eutting upon Heshbon on the edge of the plateau. 
Another ancient track passed by el-Meshakkar (§ 4) on 
Heshbon (PEF A E. Pal. 151); another by the W. 
‘Ayiin Misi to Nebo (?); and another by W. Jideid 


1 (Compare, however, Gan, § 8.] 

2 N. of the W. Zerķā Ma‘in there is a broad shelf before the 
plateau itself is reached. 

3 Also near Sūmia, 
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to Medeba or Main. The name of the lower stretches 
of the latter Wady (Ghuweir, ‘the little Ghér’ or 
‘chasm’}, suggests to Conder (PEFM) the Heb. pn, 
with probably the same meaning, and therefore the 
‘ascent of HORONAIM [y.v.] (Is.155 Jer. 485).! Less 
plausible is the same explorer’s suggestion of Tal'at 
Heisah or el-Heithah (a glen running up from W. 
Jideid upon Nebo) for the ‘ascent of LuHiTH’ (Is. 155 
Jer. 485). 

All these roads from the Jordan valley struck a trunk 
road running S., along the whole extent of the plateau by 
Elealeh, Heshbon, and Medeba, across the W. WaAleh, by 
the W. of Dibon close by Kasr el-Besheir, across Arnon, 
by Rabbah to Kerak, and so ultimately across Edom 
to the Gulf of ‘Akabah. Its course is marked by 
Roman milestones, many still zx sz¢z, and other ancient 
remains. In the Wadies Mojib and el- Hesi ‘the 
gradients were laid out with great skill’ (Sir Ch. Wilson, 
PEFO, 1899, p. 309). A branch connected this road 
with Ma‘in (Bliss, PE/Q, 1895, p. 213), which lies to 
the W. of it. Other branches struck N. and NW. 
from Heshbon to Rabbath-Ammon, and ean still be 
traced past Kh. el--Amriyeh, and to the NW. of Umm el- 
Hanafish (PEF red. Map). Other branches struck 
across the country to the second great N. and S. road 
along the borders of the desert, represented to-day 
by the Hajj road.2 Whilst the remains of all these 
ancient roads are Roman, dating from the Antonines, 
the great road-makers in Syria, they probably represent 
still older lines of travel. Whilst the western trunk road 
must always have been the more secure from the nomad 
Arabs, the deep cafions which it crosses make it much 
the more difficult. The line of Israel's passage N. lay 
along the E. trunk road till at least the W. Waleh was 
passed, when it turned NE. upon Heshbon, and so 
down either the W. ‘Aytin Miisa or the W. Hesban to 
the Jordan Valley (see ÆG 564). 

Of the ‘cities of Moab’ we have first of all a group 
in the Jordan valley: BETH-NIMRAH [y.v.] at Tell 

9. Cities Nimrin; BETH-HARAN [g.v.] at Tell- 

a Rāmeh; both of which, though they are 
of Moab. mentioned in the OT only in connection 
with the Amorites and Gad, must have belonged to 
Moab at many periods (ep NiMRIM of Is. 156); BETH- 
JESHIMOTH [g¢.v.] at Suweimeh ; HORONAIM [g.v.] on 
one of the passes leading up to the plateau (see above, 
§ 8). According to Eusebins BETIH-PEOR [g.v.] lay 
between Beth-nimrah and Beth-haran; but see above, 
§ 4. SEBAM or SIBMAH [g.v.] is placed by Conder 
(PEF AL 221) at Simia in the W. Hesban, 2 m. from 
Hesban. 

On the plateau N. of W. Zerka Ma'in were situated 
the following towns, beginning from the N. : ELEALEH, 
HESHBON, NEBO, MEDEBA, BETH-MEON. These are 
either on high sites on the promontories and considered 
as sacred, like Nebo and Beth-meon, or on mounds by 
the main road, like Elealeh, Heshbon, and Medeba. 
Kh. 'Abii Nalkeh Merrill identifies with the ‘ Moabite 
town’ NéxdXa of Ptolemy ; in es-Samik, a few m. E. of 
Hesban, some see Samaga, taken along with Medeba 
by John Hyreanus (Jos. Avé. xiii. 9 1). Kefeir el-Wusta 
and Kefeir 'Abū Sarbitit, on the main road, must have 
been considerable towns in Byzantine times and perhaps 
earlier (PEF E. Pal.) Kal'at Zizi, about 4 m. 
to the W. of the Hajj road, was a military post of 
the Romans (Not. Dignit.). On Mashetta or Umm 
Shetta, to the E, of the Hajj road see Tristram (Land 
of Moab) and Bliss (PEFQ, 1895). On Kal'at Belka, 
a castle on the Hajj road, see Doughty (Ar. Des. 
Iig to). 

1 Jos. Anz. xiii. 15 4 mentions Oronas as a town of Moab. 

2 A third Roman road N. and S. appears to have run from 
Rabbath-Ammon by el-Kahf, Umm el-Walid, Remeil, Trayya, 
Kasr Bshér and Rujūm Rishin to Lejjūn. On this, and on the 


line of forts protecting the springs to the E. of it, and on the 
Roman roads S. of Lejjun, see Briinnow’s papers in MDPYV, 
1898-1899. 
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Between the W. Zerķā Main and the W. Waāleh 
there were no towns on the main road; but to the W. 
lay 'ATAROTH [g.v., modern ‘Attārūs], KIRIATHAIM 
[g.v., modern Kureiyat], and the strong fortress of 
MACHÆRUS (g.v., and cp ZERETH-SHAIIAR). 

South of the W. Waleh lay DIBON [¢.v. ], the modern 
Dhiban to the E. of the main road, on which farther 
S. are the ruins of the Roman castle, now called Kasr 
el-Besheir. North-east of Dibon is el-Jumeil, identified 
by some with BETH-GAMUL of Jer.4823: cp the el- 
Gamila of Idrisi (ZDPV 8128). Buhl, however, puts 
Beth-gamul S. of Arnon. East of Dibon (Bliss, op. cit., 
227) are the important ruins of Umm er-Resas reckoned 
by some to be KEDEMOTH [¢.v.]; JAHAZ [g.v.] (which 
Eusebius places between Dibon and Medeba) must also 
have lain about here ; and MEPHAATH (Josh. 1318 Jer. 
4821), according to Eus. a castle on the edge of the 
desert. Upon the main road just as it dips into the 
precipitous W. Mojib lay AROER [g.v. ]. 

In the valley of the Arnon there apparently lay ‘the 
city in the midst of the valley’ (Josh. 139): see AR. 

Of the sites S. of the Arnon the following lie on or 
near the great trunk-road. On the S. edge of the W. 
Mojib are the ruins, Mehatet el-Hajj, which Tristram 
and others propose to identify with Ar. To the W. of 
the road at the foot of the hill called Shihan are ruins of 
the same name: and farther S. on the road others at 
Haimer, Erihah, Beit el-Karm, called also Kasr 
Rabba with ‘tanks and a great building evidently 
Roman’ (Irby and Mangles, ch. 8), and Hemeémat 
with a tower, Misde (also at Mejdelein, west of the 
road), Then come the more considerable remains of 
Rabba (z4., ‘two old Roman temples and some tanks’ 
but no trace of walls; Briinnow, JZDE T, 1895, p. 71, 
notices ‘a kind of forum’). This appears to be 
Rabbath (z.e., chief town of) Moab (see OS) to which the 
Greeks gave the name of 'Apedirolts (see AR). Buhl 
(Pal. 270) thinks it possible that we have here KERIOTH 
and Kik-MOAB (see KIR-NERES); but K1R-MOAB, known 
also as KIR-HARESETH, is placed by most at Kerak,} 
for a description of which see KIR-HERES. ‘To the 
proofs of the identification of KIR-HERES with Kerak, 
given there, add the name (hitherto overlooked in this 
connection) of Wady Harasha (with a ruin Kasr H.)} 
which is applied, according to Briinnow (MDPT 1895, 
p. 68) to the lower part of the Wady Kerak. Some 
12 m. E. of Kerak lies the ruin Lej(jjun, for the exact 
orientation of which, with plans, see Bliss, PAFQ, 1895. 
South of Kerak Eusebius places EGLAIM (g.v. ). 

Indeed, this district of Moab, ‘a country of downs with 
verdure so close as to appear almost turf and with cornfields,’ 
is ‘covered with sites of towns on every eminence and spot 
convenient for the construction of one... ruined sites visible 
in all directions’ (Irby and Mangles, ch. 7, May 14 and 15). 
Here was the scene of the first encounter of Moslem troops with 
the Romans and their defeat at el-Méteh; Déat-ris on the N. 
edge of the W. el-Ahsi is the Thorma of the ‘ Itinerary ’ (Wilson, 
PEFQ, 1899; p. 315). 

From Kerak a Roman road led SW. into the Ghor 
(Briinnow, J/DPV, 1895, p. 68) by Dera‘a on the W. 
Harasha ? (see above); and on this flank of Moab also 
not a few remains have been noted by travellers (see 
LUHITH, NIMRIM, and ep Tristram, Land of ALload, 57 ; 
Bohl, Aal 272). 

In the time of Josephus there lay at the S. end of 
the Dead Sea a town Zoapa (BJ iv. 84, v. 22. Fwapa, ete. ). 
In OS under Bada, Eusebiuscalls it oy ywpand fwapa, and 
describes it as lying on the Dead Sea, with a garrison : 
‘the balsam and palm grow by it.’ It is the same, 
which under the name Zughar, Sughar, or Sukar is 
mentioned by the Arab geographers (Le Strange, Pad. 
under Afoslems, 286 f), as a station on the trade route 
from the Gulf of ‘Akabah to Jericho, one degree of lat. 
S. of Jericho. They describe it as on the Dead Sea, 
near the desert, overhung by mountains, near el-Kerak, 


1 Besides Irby and Mangles (Travels, ch. 7 4), cp A. L. 
Hornstein in PE FQ, 1898, pp. 93- with views. 
2 Here some place the ‘descent of Horonaim’; but see § 8. 
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with a hot and evil climate; the people thickset and 
swarthy. The Crusaders knew it as Segor (Rohricht, 
Gesch. Konigr. Jerus. 15, 409, 411; seealso ZDPV 14, 
the Florentine map) but called it Palmen (Will. of Tyre, 
108 2230), Villa Palmarum, and Paumer. It is curious 
that Napoleon should mention the place under its 
biblical name ‘at the extremity of the Dead Sea 20 
leagues from Hebron, 15 from Kerak’ (Guerre 
d Orient, Camp. d' Egypte et de Syrie, vol. ii. 12 f). 
Where did he get this information? Irby and Mangles 
(Travels, rst June, 1818) place it in the lower part of 
the W. Kerak. Clermont Ganneau (PASO, 1886, 
p. 20) proposes a site near the ‘Tawahin es-Soukhar in 
the Ghor es-Safieh ; Kitchener (PEFQ, 1884, p. 216) 
found many ruins of great antiquity under the name 
Kh. labrush. See also Reland, Palesi. 577, 957, 
and Robinson, BR 648 7% ‘The Arab geographers 
identify it with the Zoar of Lot and this is accepted by 
those modern authorities who place the ‘cities of the 
plain’ at the S. end of the Dead Sea. See further 
ZOAR, SODOM. GATS: 
Moab and Ammon (children of J.ot) constitute along 
with Idom and Israel (children of Isaac) that group of 


four Hebrew peoples which in early 

a i antiquity had issued from the Syro- 
Soules Arabian wilderness, and settled on the 
peoples. border of the cultivated land eastward 


of the ‘great depression.’ According to Genesis, they 
had come out of Mesopotamia, and so were precursors 
of the larger wave which followed from the same 
quarter, forming the most southern outpost of the 
Aramzean immigration into the lands of Canaan and 
Heth (see AMORITES, CANAAN, CANAANITES). The 
aborigines in whose lands the B'ne Ammon and Moab 
and the B'ne Israel successively settled were not 
extinguished by the conquest; they even exercised a far- 
reaching influence over their lords. The Moabites, and 
doubtless also the Ammonites and the Idomites, spoke 
the language of Canaan as well as the Israelites. ‘They 
must have learned it from the Canaanites in the land 
eastward of Jordan. Our knowledge is extremely 
imperfect as regards other departments of the Canaanite 
influence ; but in religion it has left a noticeable trace 
in the cultus of BAAL-PEOR (g.v.), which was carried 
on in Moahite territory but was certainly of Canaanite 
origin. The special god of Moab, however, was 
Chemosh. Just as Israel was the people of Yahwe, 
and Ammon the people of Miulcom, Moab was the 
people of Chemosh (zns, Nu. 2129). The kingship of 
Chemosh was regarded as thoroughly national and 
political in its character, but did not on that account 
exclude the institution of a human king, which appeared 
in Moab much earlier than in Israel; in the time of 
Moses the Moabites had a king, and the institution 
was even then old. The capitals of the kingdom were 
‘Ar Moab and Kir Moab, S. from the Arnon ; these were 
not, however, the constant residences of the kings, who 
continued to live in their native places, as, for example, 
Mesha in Dibon. 
The historical importance of the Moabites lies wholly 
in their contact with Israel.! After the Israelites had 
11. Earl quitted Egypt and passed a nomadic life 
M. ee for about a generation in the neighbour- 
nae Me hood of Kadesh, they migrated thence 
IStOTY- into northern Moab, dispossessing the 
Amorites, who had made themselves masters of that 
district. The interval from Kadesh to the Arnon could 
be passed only by a good understanding with Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon,—a proof that the ethnical relation- 
ships, which at a later period were expressed only in 
legend, were at that time still living and practical. In 
1 [Three kings of Moah (Ma'ba, Mu’aha, Ma’alb) are mentioned 
in the cuneiform inscriptions,—Salamanu who was subdued by 
Tiglath-pileser in 733; KammuSunadhi (Chemoshnadab), who 
paid tribute to Sennacherib in 701; and a king of uncertain 


name who warred against the king of Kedar in the name of 
ASur-bini-pa] (Schr. XAA 7(?), 251, 291, Wi. GZ 1 108 /-).} 
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all probability the Moabites called the Israelites to their 
aid ; they were not as yet aware that this little pastoral 
people was destined one day to become to them a 
greater danger than the Canaanites by whom they were 
threatened at the moment. ! 

As the story of Balaam indicates, the Moabites would 
willingly have been rid of their cousins after their service 
had been rendered, but were unable to prevent them 
from settling in the land of Sihon. The migration of 
the tribes of Israel into western Palestine, however, 
and the dissolution of their warlike confederation soon 
afterwards made a restoration of the old frontiers 
possible. If king Eglon took tribute of Benjamin at 
Jericho, the territory between Arnon and Jordan must 
also have been subject to him, and Reuben must even 
then have lost his land, or at least his liberty. lt 
would appear that the Moabites next extended their 
attacks to Mount Gilead, giving their support to the 
Ammonites, who, during the period of the judges, were 
its leading assailants. So close was the connection 
between Moab and Ammon that the boundary between 
them vanishes for the narrators (Judg.11). See 
AMMONITES, JEPHTHAN, 

Gilead was delivered from the Ammonites by Saul, 
who at the same time waged a successful war against 
Moab? (18.1447). The establishment of the monarchy 
necessarily involved Israel in feuds with its neighbours 
and kin. The Moabites being the enemies of the 
Israelite kingdom, David naturally sent his parents for 
shelter thither when he had broken with Saul (1 S. 
223 7. ; see, however, Mizven, 3); the incident is pre- 
cisely analogous to what happened when he himself at 
a later period took refuge from Saul's persecution in 
Philistine territory, and needs no explanation from the 
book of Ruth. As soon as he ceased to be the king's 
enemy by himself becoming king, his relations with 
Moab became precisely those of his predecessor. The 
war in which apparently casual circumstances involved 
him with the Ammonites really arose out of larger 
causes, and thus spread to Moab and Edom as well. 
The end of it was that all the three Hebrew nation- 
alities were subjugated by Israel; the youngest brother 
eclipsed and subdued his seniors, as Balaam had fore- 
seen. Both Ammon and Moab, however, must have 
emancipated themselves very soon after David's death, 
and only now and then was some strong king of Israel 
able again to impose the yoke for a time, not upon the 
Ammonites indeed, but upon Moab. The first to do so 
was Omri, who garrisoned some of the Moabite towns 
and compelled the king to acknowledge Israel's suzerainty 
by a yearly tribute of sheep—a state of matters which 
continued until the death of Ahab ben Omri. ‘That 
brave king, however, fell in battle with the Aramzeans 
at Ramoth Gilead (about 850 B.C. ), and Mesha of Dibon, 
then the ruler of Moab, succeeded in making himself 
and his people independent. In his famous inscription 
(see MESHA) he gives his patriotic version of the story ; 
in the book of Kings we find only the curt statement 
that Moab rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab 
(2 K.11); on the other hand there is a full narrative 
(2 K.8) of a vain attempt, made by Jehoram ben Ahab, 
to bring Mesha into subjection. See MESHA, § 6, and 
JEHORAM, § 4. 

As the Moabites owed their liberation from Israelite 
supremacy to the battle of Ramah—that is, to the 
Aramzeans—we find them (as well as the Ammonites) 
afterwards always seconding the Aramzeans in continual 
border warfare against Gilead. in which they took cruel 
revenge on the Israelites, With what bitterness the 


1 The facts as a whole are indubitable; it cannot be an 
invention that the Israelites settled first in Kadesh, then in 
northern Moab, and thence passed inlo Palestine proper. The 
only doubtful point is whether the song in Nu. 2127 1s con- 
temporary evidence of these events. a 

2 [There is indeed, as so often, a douht whether the original 
document did not refer rather to Missur [see M1zrArm] than to 
Moab. See SAUL, § 3.—T.K.c.] ' 
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Israelites in consequence were wont to speak of their 
hostile kinsfolk can be gathered from Gen. 1930 7—the 
one trace of open malice in the story of the patriarchs, 
all the more striking as it occurs in a narrative of 
which Lor (g.v.) is the hero and saint, which, there- 
fore, in its present form, is of Moabite origin, although 
perhaps it has a still older Canaanite nucleus. Of these 
border wars we learn but little, although from casual 
notices it can be seen (2 K. 1320 Am. 113; cp 2 K. 52) 
that they were kept up long, although not quite unin- 
terruptedly. When at length the danger from the 
Aramzeans was removed for Israel by the intervention 
of the Assyrians, the hour of Moab’s subjection also 
came; Jeroboam IJ. extended his frontier over the 
eastern territory. as far as to the ‘ Brook of the Poplars’ 1 
(Am. 614; but cp ARABAH, BROOK OF THE). 

It would seem that subjugation by the Assyrians was 
not as heavy a blow to the Moabites as to some neigh- 

i2. Later bouring peoples. Probably it helped to 

RR reconcile them to the new situation that the 

Orf. Israelites suffered much more severely than 
they. From these, their deadly enemies, they were 
henceforth for ever free. They did not on that account, 
however, give uptheir old hatred ; they merely transferred 
it from Israel to Judah. The political annihilation of 
the nation only intensified the religious exclusiveness of 
the Jewish people. Terrible expression was given by the 
Edomites and the Moabites to their malignant joy at the 
calamities of their kinsfolk.? 

‘Because Moab saith: Behold the house of Judah is like all 
the other nations, therefore do I open his land to the ne Kedem,’ 
says the prophet Ezekiel (258 77). His threat against the 
Moabites, as well as against the Edomites and the Ammonites is, 
that they shall fall before the approach of the desert tribes (see 
East, CHILDREN OF THE; REKEM). Probably in his days the 
tide of Arabian invasion was already slowly rising, and of course 
it swept first over the lands situated on the desert border. At 
all events the Arab immigration into this quarter began at an 
earlier date than is usually supposed ; it continued for centuries, 
and was so gradual that the previously-introduced Aramaising 
process could quietly go on alongside of it. The Edomites gave 
way before the pressure of the land-hungry nomads, and settled 
in the desolate country of Judah; the children of Lot, on the 
other hand, appear to have amalgamated with them—the Am- 
monites maintaining their individuality longer than the Moabites, 
who soon entirely disappeared.3 


Israel and Moab had a common origin, and their 
early history was similar. The people of Yahweé on the 
1 one hand, the people of Chemosh on the 
3. Israel other, had the same idea of the Godhead 
and Moab Othe! had the same idea o n odhea 
q. 3 head of the nation, and a like patriotism 
compared. derived from religious belief—a patriotism 
that was capable of extraordinary efforts, and has had no 
parallel in the West either in ancient or in modern times. 
‘The mechanism of the theocracy also had much that was 
common to both nations; in both the king figures as 
' the deity’s representative, priests and prophets as the 
organs through whom he makes his communications. 
Still, with all this similarity, how different were the 
ultimate fates of the two! ‘The history of the one loses 
itself obscurely and fruitlessly in the sand; that of the 
other issues in eternity. One reason for the difference 
(which, strangely enough, seems to have been felt not 
by the Israelites alone but by the Moabites also) is 
obvious, Israel received no gentle treatment at the 
hands of the world; it had to carry on a continual con- 
flict with foreign influences and hostile powers; and 
this perpetual struggle with gods and men was not 
profitless, although the external catastrophe was in- 





1 Perhaps the song in Nu. 21 27 f. refers to these events ; some 
critics will add Is. 15 1-16 12. 

2 Zeph. 28 /. 2K.242 and Ezek. 2587. It need hardly be 
said that the Moabites shared the fate of all the Palestinian 
peoples when supremacy passed from the Assyrians to the 
Chaldzans, and that, notwithstanding their hatred of the Jews, 
they had no difficulty in seeking alliances with them, when 
occasions arose on which they could be made useful (Jer. 27 3). 
(The prophecy against Moab in Jer. 48 cannot be the work of 
Jeremiah. See JEREMIAH ii., § 20, ix.; col. 2392.] 

3 We. Kleine Propheten\?), 206 (on Obadiah); [on certain 
references to the Moabites in late OT writings—Ezra91 Neh. 
131 Is. 2510 Ps. 837 (6]—cp Zzźr. Is. 159, 161). 
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evitable. Moab meantime remained settled on his lees, 
and was not emptied from vessel to vessel (Jer. 4811), 
and corruption and decay were the result. ‘This explana- 
tion, however, does not carry us far, for other peoples 
with fortunes as rude as those of Israel have yet failed 
to attain historical importance ; they have simply dis- 
appeared. The service the prophets rendered at a° 
critical time, by raising the faith of Israel from the 
temporal to the eternal sphere, cannot be exaggerated 
(see PROPHECY). J. W. 
The authors of the above sections are scholars who 
have a right to speak, and whose writings will not soon 
be forgotten. A union of forces, how- 


14. More on : 
TEA ever, seems necessary in order to take a 
biblical fresh step in advance. The geographical 
references. oa Seo ae 


section would be very incomplete without 
the historical, and it may perhaps be hoped that a 
supplement to the historical section will add somewhat 
to its usefulness. For there is a preliminary inquiry, 
which no good scholar in recent times has altogether 
neglected, but which requires to be taken up in a more 
thorough and methodical manner—the state of the texts 
on which our geography and our history are based. It 
must also be confessed that our criticism of the narratives 
has been, until very lately, too literary, and not quite 
sufficiently historical. A criticism of the local names 
may not have led as yet to as many important results as 
the criticism of the personal names of the OT; but an 
examination of the special articles dealing with the 
names of the ‘cities of Moab’ (§ 9) will show that an 
inquiry which cannot safely be ignored is being made, 
and that identifications have in the past too often been 
tried, and views of the route of the Israelites in their 
migration taken, which presuppose doubtful, even if 
ancient, readings. ‘Textual criticism, too, has objections 
to make to some of the historical inferences of earlier 
critics because of their precarious textual basis. It is 
obvious that if ‘Moab’ and ‘Missur,’ ‘Midian’ and 
‘Missur,’ ‘Ammon’ and ‘Amalek, ‘Edom’ and 
‘Aram’ (=Jerahmeel), are lable to confusion, the 
greatest care becomes necessary in steering one’s way 
between the rocks. Mistakes will sometimes occur, as 
when, after correcting some of the most corrupt names 
in Gen, 3631-39, ‘ Edom’ is retained by the author of the 
article BELA (col. 524) in v. 31 f. and ‘ Moab’ in v. 35. 
For these two (corrupt) ethnic names ‘Aram’ and 
‘Missur’ should probably be substituted. The his- 
torical result would be that it was not Midian and Edom 
but Midian and Jerahmeel that fought together in the 
early times referred to, and that the territory that was 
contested was the highland of Missur, not the plateau 
of Moab.! The story of Balak and Balaam also needs 
to be re-read in the light of text-critical discoveries. It 
is most probable, from this newer point of view, that 
Balak, with whom the Israclites are said to have had to 
do, was king, not of Moab, but of Missur. It is doubt- 
ful, too, whether in its otiginal form the story of Eglon 
and Ehud represented the former as being of Moab and 
not rather of Missur (note that Eglon gathers ‘the b'ne 
Ammon and Amalek,’ really, the b’ne Jerahmecel, and 
that they occupy ‘the city of palm trees’ (2.e., really, 
the city of Jerahmeel).2 Even if in this instance we 
adhere to MT, Winckler (G/ 1205) will probably still be 
right in using the narrative as an evidence of the late- 
ness of the Moabitish people as compared with the b'ne 
Israel. More probably, however, Eglon was a Mlisrite 
king. Nor can we at all trust the records of the con- 
quests of Saul and David. <A group of phenomena make 
it very nearly certain that in 1S. 1447 28. 82 ‘ Missur’ 
has been transformed into ‘ Moab.’ 


That Saul conquered either the Moabites or the Misrites is of 
course most unlikely ; but the probability is strong even against 





1 Cp Judg. 54, where we should probably read ‘ Migsur’ (not 
‘ Seir’) and ‘the highland of Aram (= Jerahmeel).’ ; 

2 See JERICHO, § 1. The ‘city of Jerahmeel’ may quite as 
well mean Kadesh-barnea (‘ barnea’ should be read ‘ Jerahmeel’) 
as Jericho, 
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the view that David had to do with the Moabites. The whole 
passage (2$.81-3) first becomes intelligible when we read it 
thus, ‘And David smote the Philistines, and took the Maacathite 
country out of the hand of the Philistines. He smote Missur and 
Jerahmeel and the Zarephathites, and those of Missur became 
servants to David, bringing tribute.’ If we are reluctant to 
admit the change of ‘Moab’ to ‘ Missur,’ let it be remembered 
that the same textual criticism dispenses us from the obligation 
of pronouncing David guilty of barbarity to the conquered—to 
a people from whom, according to one tradition, his parents had 
received hospitality.) The right reading was probably known 
to the writer of Nu. 2417.2 


Thus it is probable that the first trustworthy notice of 
contact between Israel and Moab is in 2K.11. This 
notice, however, as Kittel points out, is very isolated 
(ep § 11), and we naturally infer that a record of wars 
between the two peoples has been lost. Moab, then, 
is at any rate a younger people than Israel. 

What event is referred to in Is. 151-1612 has been 
much disputed. According to Duhm and Marti, the 
foes of Moab are the NABATALANS (g.v.). Diodorus 
(1994) says of these nomads that they regarded it as 
wrong to plant wheat and trees and wine. This would 
make the destruction of the vines referred to in the pro- 
phetie elegy intelligible. If so, Is. 151-1612 may be re- 
ferred to the fifth century ; the postseript (v. 13 f.) will 
be later (time of Alexander JANN-EUS [g.v. ] ?). 

There is little more to add by way of supplement to 
$ 10-13. The absence of the name of Moab in the list 
of the vassal states of Bir-'idri {AB 2173) is accounted 
for by Winekler (GZ 1207) by the supposition that a 
Moabite contingent was included among the troops of 
Ahab, who is mentioned (see AHAB, § 47). Whether 
the Moabites are rightly included in 2 K.242 among 
the peoples which sent ‘bands’ against Judah in the 
reign of Jehoiakim may be doubted. A comparison of 
passages in the Psalms, Lamentations, and later pro- 
phecies and narratives irresistibly leads the present writer 
to the conelusion that the right names are Cushites, 
Jerahmeelites, and Misrites (see OBADIAH [Book]). 
It is also very possibly an error to suppose that the 
Moabites are specially referred to in the Book of 
Nehemiah ; this, however, is partly conneeted with the 
question as to the ethnie names in the narrative of the 
migration of the Israelites. There is, at any rate, much 
confusion in the names mentioned in Nehemiah, and 
elsewhere (see SANBALLAT) it is maintained that both 
‘Sanballat’ and ‘Horonite’ are probably miswritten : 
the one for ‘ Nebaiothite’ (=Nabatzean ?), the other 
(which is to be taken with the miswritten ‘ Tobiah '} for 
t Rehobothite.’ Cp also RuTH [Book]. 

Winckler (GZ 1204) makes the striking remark that 
Moab at the time of its immigration was probably just 
such a smal} tribe as the Calebites and the separate 
Israelitish tribes. In eivilisation and racial conscious- 
ness there was no difference, and in language none worth 
mentioning, between them and the Israelites. Nöldeke 
(Die sem. Sprachen, 17) also remarks that the style of 
the inseription of Mesha is essentially that of the OT, 
and allows us to infer the existence of a similar literature 
among the Moabites. As Noldeke also points out, the 
only important un-Hebraie feature of the inseription is 
the occurrenee of the eighth Arabic ‘ conjugation’ (with 
¢ after the first radical). The inseriptional style may, 
however, have differed considerably from the type of the 
actually spoken tongue. Cp MESHA, § 4. 

G AS So ko eee ng 10-83) LRO S IA 


MOADIAH (TTY, §§ 33, 72, ‘ Yahwe promises ?’), 
a priestly family temp. Joiakim (EZRA ii., § 64, § 11), 
Neh. 1217 (om. BN*A; en Kalpotc [No ms. inf] ; 
macas (LJ); cp MAADIAH. 


2 1S, 223, where read ‘ Zephath (Zarephath) of Missur.’ See 
Mizreu. 

2 fine! (Jer. 48 45) is accepted by Di. for nv, Ny, however, 
as also in Am.22, comes from [¥3 (the N. Arabian Cush), 
which at once suggests “3¥'D for IXY. 
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MOCHMUR (moymoyp [B; om. A], moyy. [N*]; 
MOK, [Nta vid], weachur [Vet. Lat.]; sax [Syr.]), a 


brook upon which stood Crus! (Judith 718). It was 
situated near to EKREBEL (mod. ‘Akrabeh), whence 
Schultz has identified it with A/akfuriyeh close to 
‘Akrabeh. 


MODIN, a city or village of Judæa. Most modern 
authorities (e.g., Grimm, Schiirer, Zockler) rightly prefer 
the form Modein or Modeim. 


G's readings vary considerably ; wwdecv [n* 1 Macc. 21, geb 

164 V 919); -eei [A 21 etc.]); -u [A 223 9 19]; -acıv [€a 2 1, N 

919 etc.]; -u [A164]; -ceey [V 2 Macc. 13 14]; -u 

1. Name. [A 76.]; -v [x* V 164]; -u [V215 23]; -w [V 21]; 

other readings are uwôats [ Jos., ed. Niese, Azt. xi. 

61], -eeru [75.112], -v [271.13]; in OS 2S1 59 14020 unõceiu 
Modeim; Modin (Vg., whence EV}. 

The later Hebrew form (which often has the article also) 
varies. Pal. Mishnah (ed. Lowe) reads pops (Mödrnh) 
PésGh.92(Talm, Bab, 936), Hag.35 (Talm. Bab, 256). Other 
readings are yT PMN, DITS MYTA: 

In the Medeba mosaic (see MEDEBA) the reading 
Mwôða occurs, and this seems to point back to the 
Hebrew Modiith. 

In 217 Modin is called a city, móts (so in v. 15 eis Mwôeetv 
thv woAtv) Josephus, on the other hand, describes it as a 
village of Judæa (ev Mwai, copy rhs lovdatas, Ant. xii. 61112). 
Eus. (xwun) and Jer. (vicus) agree with Josephus; so Jerome 
on Dan. 1138. In Vg. it is referred to as a Aill (in monte 
Modin), and this, curiously enough, reappears in later Rabbinical 
authorities. See Grimm on: Macc. 2 1, and Rashi on T. B. Baba 
Bathrā ro b. Naturally the place was of most importance in 
Maccabæan times ; by the time of Josephus it may have dwindled. 
The ruins at el-Medyeh, with which Modin is usually identified, 
seem to point to an ancient collection of villages, a fact which 
the A/ural form of the name also attests. Grimm reconciles the 
two statements by describing Modin as a xwporodAts. 


The interest in Modin arises from its association with 
the Maceabzean history. The place is not named in 
MT (though curiously enough Porphyry 
on Dan 1138 read Modiim for the difficult 
on. See Jer. ad loc.). We first hear of Modin in 
168 B.C. ; it became the residence of Mattathias, when 
he felt it no longer safe or honourable to remain in 
Jerusalem (1 Mace. 21). By Simon's time Modin was 
the special city of the Hasmonzeans (r) marplé., 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 66); but even in Mattathias’s day it 
must have been the permanent home, not merely the 
temporary asylum, of the family; Mattathias (1 Mace. 
217) is termed ‘a ruler and an honourable and great 
man in this city.' From another passage (1 M. 270) it 
appears that the sepulehres of Miattathias’s ancestors 
were situated in Modin. 

Modin was the scene of the outbreak of the revolt 
against Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. Here it was that 
Mattathias was summoned by a Syrian officer to follow 
the general example and offer a pagan sacrifice. He 
refused, and his slaying of an apostate Jew at the altar 
erected in Modin was the first acet of armed rebellion 
(1 Macc. 215-28). Mattathias then fled from Modin ; 
but the place was not garrisoned by the Syrian forces, 
for, on his death shortly afterwards, his sons buried him 
there (1 Mace. 270 Jos. Ant. xii. 64). Modin is again 
mentioned in 2 Mace. 1314. Judas Maeccabzeus is there 
reported to have fixed his headquarters at Modin before 
his victorious night attaek on the army of Antiochus 
V. Eupator. When Judas subsequently fell in battle at 
Elasa his body was recovered by his brothers Jonathan and 
Simon, and buried at Modin (1 Maec.9 19 Jos. Anz. xii. 62). 
Simon rendered a similar service to Jonathan (1 Macc. 
1325) and he erected in Modin a splendid monument to 
his illustrious family (1327-30). See below § 3. 

At Modin Judas and John, sons of Simon, passed the 
night before making their successful attack on Cendebzeus 
(x Mace. 164) whose headquarters were at Cedron 
(Katra) in the Philistine lowlands. In Rabbinic times 
Modin was regarded (Mishna, Pésdhim 92) as fixing 
the legal limit of distance with regard to the injunction 
in Nu. 910. Rabbi ‘Akiba held that any Jew who 
happened to be as distant from Jerusalem as Modin 
might be regarded as ‘on a journey afar off.’ The 


2. History. 
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Bab. Talmud (Pésdhim 936) explains that this distance 
was 15m. In another case of ritual law Modiith is 
cited by the Mishna (ag. 35), and from this passage it 
has been inferred by some Rabbinical authorities that 
the city or district of Modin was the centre of the 


pottery industry. 

A Rabbi Eleazar of Modin (contemp. with ‘Akiba, 2nd cent. 
A.D.) is quoted with respect in the Mishnah (4404435) and 
Talmud (T. B. Skabéath 556. Baba Bathra rob). He is some- 
times designated simply Hasm-modai or Ham-mudai ‘the man 
of Modin.” (Clermont-Ganneau found that the modern ethnic 
name of the inhabitants of Medyeh is Midnawy, pl. Medawneh.) 

The monument which Simon erected (see above) was lofty, of 
‘polished stone behind and before.’ Seven pyramids, over 

: ,. against one another, commemorated Simon’s 
3. Simon’s father, his mother, and his four brothers; the 
mausoleum. remaining one being designed for himself. 
Stanley (Jewish Church, 3 318) describes the 
mausoleum as a square structure surrounded by colonnades of 
monolith pillars. The pyramids were ornamented with bas- 
reliefs of weapons.! Mindful of the commercial use to which 
the Phoenician coast was put by the Maccabzeans, Simon added 
carvings of ships ets Tò GewpetaGar VO TavTwY TaV TAEOYTwWY THY 
@dAaccav. This phrase is commonly rendered ‘that they should 
be seen of all that sail on the sea.’ As the sea is at least 13 m. 
from Medyeh (and farther still from any other site with which 
Modin has been identified) this statement has given considerable 
trouble. Josephus, it may be observed, omits this detail (427. 
xiii. 66). Commentators explain, ‘only in its main outlines, and 
not in its minor features could this monument be visible from the 
Mediterranean’ (Carb. Bib., ad loc.) But the association of 
the ‘ships’ with the ‘seafarers’ raises some difficulty against 
accepting this theory. E. le Camus (Rev. Brbligue, 1 109, 1892), 
explains the Greek to mean that the ships were so naturally 
carved that they won the admiration of expert seamen. ‘This is 
certainly ingenious, and Buhl (PaZ. 198) adopts the theory of Le 
Camus on this point though he contests the same writer’s other 
objections to the identification of Modin with Medyeh. The 
writer of 1 Macc. (about roo B.C.) tells us that the monument 
was standing in his day, and Josephus repeats the assertion 
nearly two centuries later. Eusebius and Jerome also seem to de- 
clare that the monument was still intact, thongh the language they 
use is not conclusive. (As the passage from the Oxomast?. is of 
importance for the discussion that follows it is cited in full: 
Mwédececu, Kaun rAnotov AvogmdAews, bev hrav of MaxxaBator, 
Ôv Kat Ta pvýaarta eis ete voy Setxvuvtar. Modei vicus juxta 
Diospolim, unde fuerunt Maccabet, quorum hodieque ibidem 
sepulchra monstrantur.) Supposed remains of the monument 
have been shown at Soba, while Guérin in 1870 created some 
sensation by claiming to have discovered the Mausoleum at Kh. 
el-Gherbawi in the neighbourhood of Medyeh. The structure so 
identified by him was, however, shown by Clermont-Ganneau 
to be of Christian origin. There is certainly nothing at Medyeh 
above ground or (as yet) excavated that in the slightest degree 
resembles the description in 1 Macc. 


The geographical position of Modin cannot be de- 
termined with absolute certainty. Soba, about 6 m. 
W. of Jerusalem, was long identified 
with Modin; but this identification has 
nothing but a late tradition in its 
favour. Tle proposal of Robinson (2A 3151 f.; cp, on 
Soba, zdid, 26) to locate Modin at Latriin has won little 
support. It is now very commonly believed that the 
village of el-Medyeh marks the site of the old home of 
the Hasmoneans (Conder, PEPA 297 341-352; C. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Arch. Res. in Pal. 2359). The 
identification was first proposed by Em. Forner in 1866, 
and a little later by Neubauer (Géog. du Talmud, 1868, 
P. 99), and by Sandreczki (1869), who located the 
mausoleum at the Kabar el-Yahiud, a little to the SW. 
of Medyeh. EJ-Medyeh is a large village a little off the 
old Roman road which passed from Jerusaleni to Lydda 
through the two Bethhorons (see IPHRAIM, map; 
Midieh). It is about 16 m. NW. of Jerusdlem, and 
64 m. from Lydda. The village proper is separated on 
three sides from higher ground ; to the W. lie several 
ruins, among them the Kh. Midyeh, Kh. el-Himmam, 
and especially the Sheikh el-Gharbawi where Guérin 
erroneously thought in 1870 that he had discovered the 
Maccabzean Mausoleum. (La Samarte,2401; Galilée, 1, 
47.) South of the village is a conical knoll called er-Ras, 
(‘the head’), about 7oo ft. high, and this has been 
taken by Conder and others as the most likely spot for 
Simon’s monument. Er-Ras has the appearance of 


4. Geographical 
position. 


1 [It may be noted that for rupapisas the Syr. has xaphsetha, 
perhaps ‘grave-stones,’ and unyavýuara may have been simply 
machines for raising the pillars. } 
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having been artificially cut. The village is shut in by 
the surrounding heights; but there is a fine view 
obtainable from er-Ras, and Jaffa and the sea are 
clearly seen. From the sea the bare outlines of Simon's 
monument would have been visible when the sun was 
behind the observer. 

_ There are many tombs in the neighbourhood, deeply cut 
in the rock, the openings covered with great stones. Nothing 
has so far come to light, however, to suit the description in 
1 Mace.; hence it may be said, that a personal visit to 
Medyeh, while revealing no valid objection to its identification 
with Modin, does not produce a sense of absolute conviction. 
Medyeh certainly fulfils all the other requirements. Though 
we must eliminate the condition of visibility from the sea, Modin 
probably stood ona hill. It is unlikely that Simon would have 
erected a monument, meant to be conspicuous, unless it was so 
situated as to be clearly seen from afar. Moreover, the most 
natural inference from 1 Macc. 16 4 is that Modin stood near the 
plain, but not in it. Medyeh admirably suits this inference. 
The statement of the Talmud that Modin was 15 m. from 
Jerusalem, and the assertion of the Oxoszast. that Modin was 
near Lydda, both support the claims of Medyeh. ‘The identity 
of name is also a weighty support. Clermont-Ganneau (PE FQ, 
1897, p. 221) asserts the general rule that the Aramaic termina- 
tion -7##a becomes regularly -2é in Arabic. Hence Mwéréa 
(see § 1) would be represented by the Arabic Medié (pronounced, 
according to Ganneau, Meŭdié). (The present writer, when 
in Judæa in 1898, came across an Arab in Jerusalem who sug- 
gested as the site of Modin a high hill just above ‘Amwas. 
This hill is locally known as Medemneh. An examination of 
the site revealed some, but very few, ruins of ancient buildings.) 
Le Camns (oc. cit.) objects to the identification of Modin with 
Medyeh: (a) that Medyeh was in Dan, not Judæa, (b) that 
1 Macc. 16 4-10 requires a more southerly position than Medyeh, 
and (c) that Medyeh is not sufficiently central to have formed 
the headquarters of the revolt. These arguments are none of 
them conclusive. IA: 


MOETH (mweé), 1 Esd. 863 = Ezra 833, NOADIAH 
(1). 

MOLADAH (77540 ; usually mwAada), a place in 
S. Judah towards Edom mentioned in (a) Josh. 1526 
MWAdAA [A], (4) Josh. 192, KwAadam [BA], Aam 
[B> per ras], mwmAadam [Ba id) me]; (c) 1 Ch. 428, 
MWdaAdAad [B], moyAada [L-]; (<) Neh. 1126 (BN*A 
om.). The notice in (c), however, is admitted to be 
derived from (4), and the words ‘and Shema and 
Moladah’ in (a) are an interpolation (see SHEMA) from 
Neh. 1126 (see Bennett, SBOT ‘ Joshua’). The two 
remaining passages (4 and d) tell us this—that Moladah 
was first Simeonite, then Judahite (see Sta. GV7, iò. 
154), and that it was in the neighbourhood of Shema 
or Sheba and Beersheba. Originally it was probably 
Jerahmeelite, as its name appears to indicate (see 
MoLID). Moladah is very possibly the Malatha or 
Malaatha in Idumzea, to the ‘tower’ of which Agrippa 
at one time retired (Jos. 47. xviii. 62). Respecting this 
Malatha, Eus. and Jer. tell us (OS 87 22, 21455, 11927, 
25578, 1333, 26642) that it was 4 R. m. from Arad and 
hard by Ether (Jattir). If this statement is correct, it is 
fatal to the identification (in itself phonetically difficult) 
of Moladah with KA, el-Alilh (13 m. E. of Beersheba), 
which has been adopted froni Robinson (BR 2621 f.) by 
Guérin, Mihlau, and Socin (cp SALT, City oF). The 
fortress of Malatha seems to have been entirely razed. 
The ruin of Deréjis or Daréjat, on the slopes and summit 
of a knoll, with caverns, referred to by Buhl (Pal. 183), 
seems too insignificant. It is, however, in the right 
district, being NW. of Tell'Arād towards 'A ttir. Cp 
JERAIHMEEL, § 2. T. K. GC 


MOLE, 1. (mys sand ; but some MSS, Ibn Ezra, 
and the moderns read NSIS, from 15M, “to 
dig ?’—only in plur., cp Theodot. dapdapwd; TIC 
Mataioic [BNAQT]; Is.22ot). The idolaters, say 
the commentators, will have to throw their idols into 
the holes burrowed by moles. The genus Tapa (mole) 
bas not been found in Palestine ; but its place has been 
taken by the mole-rat, Spalax typhlus. Mole-rats are 
common about ruins and the outskirts of villages, etc. 
They are considerably larger than moles, ‘Their eyes 
are completely covered by skin; the ear conchs are 
small and the incisor teeth large and prominent. They 
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form long burrows, sometimes 4o ft. in length and 
about 18 in. below the surface, in which they live 
gregariously, seldom, if ever, coming to the surface. 
The objection is (1) that the existence of a word ‘ssn, 
‘moles,’ is uncertain, and (2) that the common view 
makes a miserable sense. One can hardly doubt that 
there is a textual corruption, and that the ‘moles’ and 
‘bats’ have to disapoear. Read ‘In that day men 
shall cast away the idols of silver and gold which the 
Jerahmeeclites (o-sxenv) made for them to worship’ ; 
cpv. 6, where mnes, as usual, is a popular corruption 
of ļwnsas, ‘ Zarephathites’ (often a synonym for ‘ Jerah- 
meelites'; see PELETHITES). 

2. In Lev.1130 occurs MSY, which is now generally ex- 
plained ‘chameleon’ (see LIZARD, 6). Onk., however, gives 
nmin, ‘the mole,’ with which B Vg. ({alamaAaé, talpa) agree. 
Did ©, Onk., read in this passage nv'x (or nN)? In v.18 
‘e"yn evidently means some kind of bird, and it is unlikely that 
this name was really given Lo animals belonging to quite different 
categories. [Itis noteworthy that Tg. reads nex, ‘mole,’ instead 
of MT’s NWR, in Ps. 589 (see OwL, § 1 [c]). š 

3. On the proposed rendering MOLE for a9n in Lev. 11 29, see 
WEASEL. T. K. C.—A. E. S. 


MOLECH, MOLOCH.! 
Heb. aon, Lev. 205, in MT always pointed with the article 
except in 1K 7; Gin Pent. apxwyv, ò apywr [=28, as in Gen. 
49 20 Nn. 23 21 Dt. 17 14 15, etc.], in 1 K. 117 (GL, 
1. Name. pedyou) Jer. 3235 BacgtAevs, which was probably 


the original rendering in allt passages in Kings and 
Prophets where later Greek translators find Molech;2 Aq. 


Symm. Theod. Modox, which has intruded into BNA as a 
doublet in Jer. 32 35 [@ 39 35] and in different manuscripts ina 
number of other places; in some cases it has supplanted the 
rendering ‘king,’ as in @, etc., in Jer.3235, BAB 2 K. 23 10 
[GL MeAxou, cp v. 13], © vid. omu. Am. 5 26 [see Hexapla]; Pesh. 
in Pent., following an old Jewish exegesis, interprets of im- 
pregnation of a heathen woman; 2 K. 2310 Jer. 3235 ‘amdlek 
[2 K.117 Am. 526 Zeph.1 5 walkom, Milcom]; Tgg. ship. 

The name of a deity to whom the Judieans in the last 
ages of the kingdom offered their own children in 
sacrifice with peculiar rites. The places in whieh the 
name Molech occurs in MT are Lev. 182: 202-5 1 K. 
1174 2 K.2310 Jer.3235 [=6 3935]; Greek trans- 
lators have Moloch also in Am. 526 Zeph. 15. Allusions 
to the worship of Molech are recognised by many 
modern scholars in Is. 3033 579 (EV ‘the king’); but 
the view of Geiger, who found references to this cult in 
a much larger number of passages, has been generally 
rejected.” “The evidence of MT and the versions, a 
brief summary of which is given above, shows that the 
older interpreters took the word (49m, s$m2) not as a 
proper name, but as an appellative or a title used in 
the cultus (see below, § 5), and read it mélek, ‘ruler, 
king’; the pronunciation md/ek® is probably an in- 
tentional twist, giving the word the vowels of ddse¢h, 
‘shame.’ 7? 

The oldest witness to the pronunciation md/eh is the 
text of Aects7 43. The name does not oceur in Philo, 
Josephus, or any of the remains of the Jewish Hellenistic 
literature of the time, and is not found even in the Greek 
Onomastica. ln Jubilees 3010 the Ethiopie text has 
Moloch, but the Old Latin version alienigena (see 
footnote 3 below). 


1 Moloch, EV Acts7 43, AV Am. 5 26. 

2 Cp the variants of © and the Hexapla in Zeph.15 Am. 
526—where the testimony is confused under the influence of 
Acis 7 43—Is. 30 33. 

3 Cited to be condemned in Jf. Alégilli, 493 cp Tg.Jer.1 
on Lev. 18 21; see Geiger, Urschrif/t, 303. Add Jub. 3010 Lat. 
altenigena. 

4 In: K.117, Molech is an error for Milcom; cp Mitcom, 


i: 

5 Geiger, Urschrift, 306 f. ; against Geiger, Oort, Menschen- 
offer, 60 f; Kuenen, 74. T 2 562; Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 24 f. 

6 Moàoy, Moloch, by vowel assimilation ; cp Boog, Axtvoop, 
etc., Frankel, Vorstudien, 119. 

7 Geiger, Urschrift, 301 (1857); Dillmann, MBAIV, 1881, 
June 16; G. Hoffmann, ZATIVY 3124 (1883); WRS Rel. 
Sem), 372 n., and many. Cp the substitution of édseth for 
ba‘al in Jer.324 1113 Hos.910; also © ù aioxvm, 7 Baad (7 
Modox G47 2 K. 2310). See Ion, § 3. i 
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The term regularly employed to describe the rites of 
Molech worship is T (he'èbir), cause to pass, make 


over to a deity, synonymous with 
‘give’ or ‘ pay ' (in sacrifice) ;' thus, 
to Yahwe (firstlings), Ex. 1312; to Molech, Jer. 3235 
Lev. 1821 (in the latter a doublet or gloss to ‘give,’ 
cp Ezek. 1621); cp ‘give to Molech,’ Lev. 1821 202-4; 
‘make over’ victims to idols, Ezek. 1621 2337; fre- 
quently, ‘make over, offer, by fire’ (without the name of 
the deity), Dt. 1810 2K.163 1717 216 2Ch. 336 Ezek. 
2031 (6 generally dud-yew év wupi); ‘make over by fire 
to Molech (2 K. 2310)." The common rendering, ‘ make 
(a son or daughter) pass through the fire to Molech’ (so 
EV), 1s also possible, if ‘to Molech’ be understood 
not locally but as the dedication of the sacrifice. The 
verb oceurs so constantly in this connection that were it 
not for Ex. 1312 it would doubtless have been regarded 
as belonging distinctively to the Molech cult. 

The words x3 vaya, rendered ‘cause to go through 


the fire,’ have often been thought to describe a ceremony 
of consecration or februation by passing through fire,” 
such as has been practised in different forms and on 
different occasions in all parts of the world,? the Roman 
Palilia being a familiar example. 4 

Thus Theodoret (Qucest. 47 in iv. Reg.) brings to the explana- 
tion of the phrase customs which had fallen within his own 
observation : ‘I have seen in some cities once in the year fires 
lighted in the public squares, and persons leaping over them 
and jumping—not merely boys but grown men, while infants 
were handed through the flame by their mothers. This was re- 
garded as an expiation and purification.’ The 65th Canon of 
the Concilium Quinisextum (692 A.D.), in forbidding under 
severe penalties the ancient custom of leaping over bonfires in 
the streets at the new moon, quotes as warrant for the pro- 
hibition 2 K. 216.5 

This interpretation is old; it is expressed in © Dt. 
18:0, ‘No man shall be found among you who purifies 
his son or daughter by fire’;® ep Vg. Jer. 3235 uż 
tntliarent filios suos et filias suas Moloch. The Mishna 
seems to understand the rite as an initiation—not as a 
sacrifice ;7 in the Babylonian Talmud Rabbi Abaye 
(4th cent.) explained the custom as he imagined it: 
there was a row of bricks with fires on both sides of it, 
between which the child must pass. His contemporary 
Raba compared it to the Jewish custom of swinging 
over the Purim bonfires.” Similarly Jewish interpreters 
in the Middle Ages—e. g., Rashi on Lev. 1821 : the father 
handed over his son to the heathen priests; they built 
two large fires between which the boy was made to 
pass.? It is generally assumed that the child went 
through unscathed (so Rashi, Maimonides); but others 
believed that the ordeal had a more serious ending : the 
child was compelled to go back and forth till the ames 
seized him or he fell into the fire; ?}° or at least that the 
trial was sometimes fatal. Another old interpretation 
of the laws in Lev. 182: 202-5 (commerce with heathen 
women) has been mentioned above (§ 1, n. 3). 

The testimony of both the prophets and the laws is 
abundant and unambiguous that the victims were slain 
and burnt as a holocaust: see Jer. 731 194-6, cp 3235 
Ezek, 16120 f:,, 0p 2337-39 (7 220.7. h Dt lai. cp ISo: 
also 2 K. 173r; sec further Jer. 324 16:57 6 7.90 Ps. 


2. The sacrifice. 


1 For this interpretation see Vitringa, Obss. sacr., lib. 2,chap. 1; 
Kuenen, 74.7160 J: (1867); Dillmann, Erode Lev.) i41 f. 
599; Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 7 f. 

Cp Nu. 3123, of the spoil of war whatever will stand fire, 


3H] UNI TIYA, ‘ye shall pass through the fire and it shalt be 


clean’; cp the following clause on purification by water. 

3 On fire feslivals and ceremonies see Mannhardt, Baumkul- 
tus, 497 D: Frazer, Golden Bough), 3237 (7. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, 4721 f. 5 Mansi, 11073. 

6 mepixadatpwv, Vg. gui lustret; cp Chrysost. Hom. in Joann. 
116, dorBager. GF om. èv mvpi. 

7M. Sanhedrin, 77: cp Tos. Sanhedr.104/3 Siphré on Dt. 
1810; Jer. Sanhedr. 713 (fol. 25 6c); Bah. Sanhedr. 64 a 6. 

8 Bab. Sanhedr. 646; see Aruch, s.v. 32. On the Purim 
fires, see Frazer, Golden Bough\?), 3172 f. 

p Rashi on Sanhedr. 646; Maimon., Vad Hazaké, 

‘Abadah Zarih, 63; Moré Nébikiim, 337. 

10 See Aruch, lc. 
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10637 7 ‘These passages, it will be observed, prove 
also that the children were not burnt alive, but were 
slaughtered like other sacrificial victims ; see especially 
Ezek. 1620 f. 2337 f., cp also Gen. 22, Josephus, there- 
fore, correctly interprets 2 K.163 when he says of 
Ahaz, ‘he also sacrificed his own son as a burnt 
offering to the idols (6\oxa’rwoe), according to the 
custom of the Canaanites.’ Some of the midrashim 
give gruesome descriptions of the roasting of children 
in the arms of the idol of Molech (see below, § 3). 

Ibn Ezra bluntly explains the word vayn as equivalent 
to gair, ‘burn,’ ‘for thus was the cult.’ ? Many scholars 
have endeavoured to reconcile these conflicting views in 
the theory that children were sometimes only ‘ passed 
through’ the fire in rites of initiation or februation, 
sometimes actually burned. Analogies have been 
cited both for the attenuation of a sacrifice to a sym- 
bolical delivery to the flames, and for the growth of a 
real offering out of a more harmless rite.? 

The only seat of this cult of which we have certain 
historical knowledge is Jerusalem. The catalogue of 

the sins for which the northern kingdom 
3. Seat of the was destroyed, 2 K..177 7, in Ta 
worship. the Israelites are charged with offering 
their sons and daughters by fire (v. 17, yvayn), was 
drawn up by a deuteronomistic writer (in the sixth 
century) from Dt., Jer., and Ezek. The prophets of the 
eighth century, in their indictment of contemporary 
Israel, say nothing of such sacrifices. (On 2 K.1733 
and Is.573 7% see below, § 4.) 


In Am. 526, p39$9 mD AN cnxen, © has rod Modaox (cp 
Acts7 43), Vg. Moloch (Aq. MoAxouw, Pesh. zalk), and many 
interpreters down to our own time find here the name of Molech 
(see AV), some—chiefly older scholars—thinking that the 
idolatry of the forefathers in the wilderness is meant,? others, 
foreign cults of the author’s own time. If, however, ‘Siccuth’ 
(Sakkut) is, like ‘Chiun’ (Kaiwān})}, the proper name of a 
Babylonian deity, as is now the generally accepted and most 
probable opinion, p325 can only be appellative, ‘your king,’ 
and thus, apart from the question of the genuineness of the 
verse, the reference to Molech disappears; see CH1UN, and 
Amos, § 13 [but cp Moses, § 11; SHECHEM, il.] Even with the 
appellative interpretation of map, ‘ tabernacle,’4 the verse would 
testify only that to some (unnamed) god the epithet ‘king’ was 
applied; there is no allusion to the peculiar rites of Molech 
worship. Hos.132 has been understood to refer to human 
sacrifice® to the calves of Israel (not Molech); but the better 
interpretation is, ‘ Human offerers kiss calves |’ 6 

The place of sacrifice at Jerusalem was in the Valley 
of Ben Hinnom (see HINNOM, VALLEY OF; JERUSALEM, 
col. 2423 n. 7), just without the city gate ‘ Harsith’ 
(Jer. 192), not far from the Temple, and is called ‘the 


Tophet’ ( ngan)” This pronunciation of the name is 


probably, like ‘ Molech,’ one of the cases in which MT 
has given a word of idolatrous association the vowels of 
buseth (Geiger ; see above, § 1); cp © Oaded, raged, 
Gapped, Pesh. zappath. On the derivation and mean- 
ing of the word see TOPHET. If we may connect it 
with Aram. xen (Jer. Tgg., Talm.) and the cognate 
words (see especially RS) 377 n.), nan (pronounced 
téphath) is a loan word of Aramaic origin (cp Heb. 
"aipoth, and the denom. vb. šäphath, set (a pot) on the 
fireplace).8 The meaning ‘fireplace’ would agree well 
with Is. 3033, the only passage in the OT which seems 
to describe Tophet. 

1 Geiger’s surmise, on Lev. 1821 (Urschrift 305), based on 
MT 2 Ch. 28 3 (against all the versions) compared with 2 K. 16 3, 


that the original reading was everywhere Tyn, ‘consume’ by 
fire, for which ẹ5yx is a euphemistic substitute, is generally 
rejected. 

2 See G. Voss, De origine .. . idolatria, lib. 2, ch. 5; Spencer, 
De legibus ritualibus, lib, 2, ch. 18, § 2. Braun, Selecta Sacra, 
471 7.5 Witsius, AMzscell. Sacra, lib. 1 diss. 5, § 18/. 

See Kuenen, Religion of Israel, 1250; cp 7h.T 2592 
(1868). Literature of the question in Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 
142 n. ; further, Robertson, Early Religion of Israel, 257 ff. 

4 So, most recently, Nath. Schmidt, /BZ 13 gf. (1894). 

5 So Oort, Kuenen, Eerdmans (23). 

6 Wellhausen, Stade, Nowack, and others. 

7 On human sacrifices outside of cities see WRS Rel. Senz.(2) 


ff. 
8 The supposed Aramaic origin of the word seems at variance 
with the probably Pheenician origin of the cult ; see helow, § 6. 
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Whatever explanation be given of the form, the word sophte 
is obviously synonymous with psn; it is_a fireplace, apparently 
a pit or trench—‘deep and wide ’—in which the fuel was piled.! 
Compare the água mAnpes mupds in Diodorus’ description 
ey from Duris of Samos) of the child sacrifices of the 

arthaginians (2014), and the lines of Euripides, /phig. in 
Taur. 621 f., quoted by Diodorus in the same connection, where 
Orestes, about to be sacrificed asks, Tapos ôè motos ôc$erai p’ 
Otay Oavw; Iphigenia answers: mvp tepòv čvôov xacpna T 
evpwroy méTpas.2 

The language of Jeremiah when he says that the 
people of Judah had built ‘high places of ‘Tophet’ 
(731), or of Baal (195 3235), does not contradict this 
inference, for these expressions mean no more than a 
‘heathen sanctuary’ (see HIGH PLACE, § 5). 

There is nothing in the OT about an image at this 
sanctuary ; Ezek.1620 f. is hardly—in this rhetorical 
indictment—to be put into such close connection with 
v. 17, that we should understand the ‘images of a male’ 
in the latter verse of a Molech idol to whom the children 
were sacrificed ; and the author of 2 K. 2310 would 
scarcely have failed to mention the image, if one had 
been there. 

The descriptions of the idol of Molech in Echd rabbathi on 
Lam. lo, and Valééz on Jer. 7 31 (from Midrash Velamneaënu, 
cp Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Débdrim, fol. 8a) which have been 
repeated by many Jewish and Christian authors, are not only 
much too late to have any value as evidence 1o the fact, but are 
manifestly derived from Greek accounts of the image of Kronos 
to which the Carthaginians burned their sons.4 

That the ‘ Tophet’ was to the Molech worshippers a 
very holy place is evident from 2 K. 2310, but especially 
from Jer.732: in the day when the Valley of Ben 
Hinnom shall be called the Valley of Slaughter, they 
shall bury the slain in Tophet for want of room, and 
thus be constrained themselves to defile it (cp Ezek. 97, 
of the temple). Jer. 1912 f. 

The testimonies in the OT concerning the sacrifice 
of children to ‘ Molech’ with peculiar rites—the ques- 

Aoc ol tion is not here of the antiquity of human 

igs sacrifice in general °—relate chietly to the 

the cult oo ant a ihe Benin na 
in Judah seventh and the eginning O the sixt 
* century B.C. We have, indeed, a statement 
that Ahaz (reigned from .about 734) ‘offered his son by 
fire’ (2 K. 163, yay), and many scholars are accordingly 
of the opinion that the cult was introduced in the eighth 
century—most likely by Ahaz himself, whose penchant 
for foreign fashions in worship is known (2 K. 16 10-16). 
There is no intrinsic improbability in this ; but we may 
hesitate to affirm the fact on the sole testimony of the 
author of Kings (end of 7th cent.) in his pragmatic 
judgment of the reign of Ahaz (2 K.161-4). The 
prophets of the eighth century—in striking contrast to 
those of the next—make no mention of child sacrifices 
in their enumeration of the sins of their contemporaries ; 
and, if Ahaz really offered up his son it would be more 
natural to regard it as a last resource in desperate 
straits,® like Mesha’s sacrifice (2 K. 326 f.), than as an 
early instance of the ‘ Molech’ cult. 

Is. 8033 (cp § 3) obviously plays upon this cult: for 
the enemies of Judah a vast fire pit is prepared (/opAtè), 
like the Tophet in the Valley of Ben Hinnom; ‘this, 
too, 1s for the king,’ as that Tophet for the king-god 
(‘Molech’). The elimination of the latter clause 
(Duhm) removes but half the difficulty. If the horrid 
rites of Tophet had been as familiar in Isaiah’s day as 
this verse implies, is it conceivable that we should have 
but one reference to them, and that in sarcasm rather 
than in abhorrence? The difficulty would not exist if 

1 See Che. /saiah (SBOT) 157. i s 

2 Examples of burning men in fire pits are cited from Arabic 
literature by WRS Rel. Sem. (2), 377. 

3 Kuenen, 74.72577 7, cp 574% Oort, Alenschenoffer, 
79 /. thinks that Molech was properly the name of the image, 
which was arranged to serve as an altar. 

4 See Moore, JBL 16161 7 (1897). For the Greek and 
Roman testimonies see Maximilian Mayer, in Roscher, Lex. 
21501 7% Seealso WRS Rel. Sem.(2), 377 n. 

5 See SACRIFICE, § 13. ; ; 

6 As the occasion we should probably think of the invasion of 


Judah by Pekah and Rezin (Is.71 2K.165). But it would be 
strange that we find no allusion to the deed in Is. 77 
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we could assume that /ophté was a common name for 
a fire pit, which only later became specifically associated 
with the offerings to Molech, but the probability is that 
topheth (téphith) is a foreign word which was adopted 
with the cult (see above, § 3); the corresponding 
Hebrew words have not developed similar meanings. 

Is, 3027-33, as a whole, is regarded by several recent critics 
as ‘post-exilic’ (Guthe, Hackmann, Cheyne), and this may 
be confidently affirmed of 7. 30; the tone of the allusion is 
rather that of a writer remote from these atrocities, than of a 
prophet in the midst of the struggle against them. 


in the last half century of the kingdom of Judah the 
denunciations of the prophets (Jer. 731 195 7 8235, cp 
324; Ezek. 1620 f. 36 202631 2337 39, cp Mic. 66-8) and 
the prohibitions of the legislation (Dt. 1810, cp 1231; 
Lev. 1821 202-5)! prove that the sacrifice of children 
was a common thing, not on occasions of extremity, 
but as part of an established cult. The victims were 
frequently, if not always, firstborn sons or daughters of 
their mother (Ezek. 2026, cp Mic. 67; see below, § 7). 
The author of Kings, in his recital of the sins of 
Manasseh for which Judah was doomed (2 K. 212-9, 
cp Jer. 154), includes the offering of his son by fire (v. 6, 
vaya, see also 2310), and although the verse is little 
more than an application to Manasseh of Dt. 1810/7 
and the testimony of such catalogues of crimes is 
always to be taken with caution, in this case it may 
very well be true. A public cult of this kind is more 
likely to have been introduced from above than to have 
sprung up from below; particularly if, as we shall in 
the sequel find reason to think probable, the peculiar 
rites came from abroad. 

The sacrifices were suppressed and the sanctuary 
dismantled and defiled by Josiah in 621 (2 K. 2310); 
but the worship was revived under Jehoiakim and 
continued till the fall of Jerusalem (Jer. 1110-13 Ez. 
2030 f.). Is. 575 has sometimes been thought to attest 
the survival—or revival—of the sacrifice of children 
among the descendants of the ancient Israelites at a 
very late date;? cp v.g where the ‘king’ is under- 
stood of the divine king (‘ Molech,’ Ewald); but the 
evidence is of doubtful interpretation, and it is uncertain 
how far the writer is describing cults of his own time. 

It has generally been held that these sacrifices were 
offered to a foreign god named Molech, cognate or 
perhaps identical with the Ammonite 
Milcom, whose worship for some reason 
if received a great impulse in the last century 

eae He or two before the fall of Judah. ‘The 

onered language of the prophets seems to con- 
firm this view: Jeremiah calls the place of sacrifice 
‘the high place of the baal’ (z.e., a heathen deity, 
Jer. 195 3235), ‘the baal’ (MT 405e¢h) had devoured 
the children of the Judzeans (324); Ezekiel speaks of 
sacrificing children to idols (2339, g@lé#lim), and 
characterises the worship as fornication (e.g., 1620) or 
adultery (2337), expressions which since Hosea had 
been standing metaphors for apostasy. There can, 
indeed, be no question that to the prophets this cult 
Was an apostasy to heathenism ; as little can we doubt 
that the rites were introduced from a foreign religion 
(see below). But we cannot be equally certain that the 
judgment of the prophets accurately reflects the in- 
tention of the worshippers ; we shall find evidence in 
the prophets themselves that those who brought these 
sacrifices devoted them to no foreign god. 

The pronunciation ‘ Molech,’ as we have seen (§ 1), 
is a figment of Jewish readers ; the word was originally 
spoken as it was meant by the writers, Aam-mélek, ‘ the 
king,’ a title or émixAnots,® not a proper name. There 
is a strong presumption that the deity who was thus 


5. To whom 
were the 


1 Perhaps only 20 2a is the old law ; see LEviticus, § 18. 

2 Verse 5 is regarded by Duhm and Cheyne as secondary ina 
late context. That Is. 569-57 rra is not a fragment of a prophet 
contemporary with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as was thought by 
critics of the last generation, is now generally recognised. 

3 On the religious importance of these émuxAyoers see Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, 135. 
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addressed in Jerusalem was the national God, Yahwe. 
The title ‘king ' implies the belief that the god to whom 
it is given rules the destinies of the people; and 
whatever foreign deities Manasseh admitted to his 
pantheon, he and his people never ceased to acknow- 
ledge Yahwe as the god of Israel. 

‘The king’ Gxéfek) is, in fact, a common title of Yahwé : see 
Is.65, ‘the king, Yahwe of Hosts’; Jer. 4018, ‘As I live 
saith the king, whose name is Yahwe of Hosts’ (cp 4815); 
Is. 446, ‘ Yahwè, the king of Israel’ (cp 4121 4315 Zeph. 315); a 
contemporary of Jeremiah bears the name Malchiah, ‘my king 
is Yahwe’ (Jer. 21 1 38 1), nor is there any reason to think that in 
the older names Malchishua (son of Saul, 1 S. 312), Abimelech 
(Judg.91), Ahimelech (a priest of Yahwé, contemporary of 
David, 1 S. 21/4 25.817), aélek is to be understood otherwise 3 
note the analogy of baal-names (see BAAL, § s).! 

This presumption is strongly supported by the testi- 
mony of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Jeremiah is constrained 
to protest repeatedly that Yahweé had not enjoined these 
sacrifices: the people of Judah built the ‘ Tophet’ 
sanctuary in the valley of Ben Hinnom ‘to burn their 
sons and daughters with fire; a thing which I com- 
manded them not, nor did it enter into my mind’ 
(731, cp 195 3235). The prophet’s emphatic denial 
is the best evidence that those who oftered these sacri- 
fices offered them to Yahwe, as they believed in 
obedience to his command. This conchision is con- 
firmed in a remarkable way by Ezekiel: the people 
had obstinately disobeyed the good laws which Yahwé 
had given them (20187), therefore ‘I gave them 
statutes not good and ordinances whereby they cannot 
live, and defiled them by their sacrificial gifts in offering 
every firstborn, that I might fill them with horror’ 
(Ezek. 2025 f., cp v. 31). The prophet does not, like 
Jeremiah, deny that Yahwé had commanded any such 
thing ; he declares that these bad and destructive laws 
were what the people had deserved by rejecting better 
ones. He leaves us in no doubt what the law was, 
for he uses the very words of Ex.1312, ‘Thou shalt 
offer every firstborn to Yahweé’ (mary ens see b3 nssym); 
see below, $7. The prohibition Lev. 1821 also shows 
that the ‘ Molech’ sacrifices were offered to Yahwe: 
‘Thou shalt not give any of thy children [offering them, 
ssaya5, gloss] to the king, and shalt not [thus] profane 
the name of thy God.’ Cp also Mic. 66 # Gen. 22. 

The natural, and indeed almost inevitable, inference 
from the facts that have been brought ont in the fore- 
going paragraphs— the place at which 


Sea the sacrifices were offered, the peculiar 
: rite, the time in which the worship first 
derived ? 


appears—is that the offering of children 
by fire at the ‘Tophet’ in the Valley of Hinnom to 
Yahwe the king was a foreign cult introduced in the 
reign of Manasseh. And, inasmuch as in this age, 
when the relations of Judah to Assyria were uniformly 
friendly, the influence of Assyrian civilisation—which, 
as always, necessarily includes religion—was at its 
height, and since other cults which then came into 
vogue can with much probability be traced to Baby- 
lonia,? it is not surprising that many scholars should 
have thought that the ‘ Molech ' worship came fron: the 
same quarter. This conjecture seemed to be confirmed 
by the fact that the colonists from Sepharvaim—long 
identified with Sippara in northern Babylonia—are said 
in 2 K. 172431 to have burned their sons to their gods 
ADRAMMELECH and ANAMMELECH (gg.v.), whose 
names are obviously compounded with szélek (Adar- 
malik, Anumalik). The divine name or title alik 
was read in many Assyrian inscriptions ;4 texts were 





1 On these names see Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, 115 f. 
138.7. 146 f; Kerber, Hebritsche Eigennamen, 377. (Cp 
also MALCHIAH, SAUL, and Crit. Bib., where an attempt is 
made to go behind MT, and recover more original forms of 
the names.—T. K. C.] 

2 See QUEEN OF HEAVEN. : 

3 So Graf, Jeremia, Preface, 12,7. (1862); Tiele, Vergelijkende 
Geschtednis, 692 f., Stade, ZA TW 6 308 (1886). 

4 Schrader, 7%. St. 47 324 f. (1874): Adar or Adrammelech= 
Saturn = Moloch-Kewan-Sandan-Hercules, etc., 328% 
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understood to speak of human sacrifice ;? reliefs and 
figures on seal-cylinders were thought to represent it. 
The progress of investigation has left but little of this 
seemingly sufficient demonstration. Sepharvaim is not 
the Babylonian Sippara (Abū Habba), but a city in 
Western Syria (see SEPHARVAIM); the texts supposed 
to speak of human sacrifice were wholly misinterpreted ; 
the representations in art are more than doubtful.” 
Afalik is an epithet of various gods, probably not, 
however, in the meaning ‘king’ (Sarru,; e.g., far ilâni 
Ašur, id. Marduk, Sin sar ilâni fa Samé u irsitim),? 
but ‘counsellor,’ ‘decider’ (prop. md/zk),4 or perhaps 
‘prince.’ The cases in which Malik appears alone as 
though a proper name, particularly the inseription of 
Nabu-bal-iddin from Sippara (col. 55 40 67), where 


it occurs in connection with Šamaš and Bunéné, are 
variously explained ; but it is at least certain that if 
malik ever became locally a proper name, the god to 
whom it was given oceupied no such eonspieuous place 
in the Assyrian pantheon as to make it probable that 
his worship should be taken up with so much zeal in 
distant Palestine, and, so far as our evidenee reaches, 
there is no trace in Babylonia of the peculiar child 
sacrifices of the ‘ Molech’ worship. 

The OT represents these sacrifices as Canaanite.” 
The value of this testimony is diminished by the fact 
that from Hosea onwards the contaminating influence 
of Canaanite culture was the common prophetic ex- 
planation of the religious corruption of Israel ; and the 
late date at which the peculiar Molech cult appears 
forbids us to suppose that it was adopted, like the baal 
worship, froni the old population of the land in the 
period of occupation and settlement. But if we may 
take Canaanite in the larger sense in which it includes 
the Phoenicians,® this theory of the origin of the cult 
is probably true. For, though there is sporadic or 
inferential evidence of child saerifice in many parts of 
the world,® the Phoenicians and their colonists, especially 
the Carthaginians, are the one civilised people of 
antiquity of whom we know that the sacrifice of their 
own children was practised, not as an oeeasional re- 
erudescence of savage superstition, nor in the hole-and- 
corner rites of some abominable mystery, but as an 
established and prominent part of the public religion. 
These sacrifices seemed to the Greeks so remarkable in 
their atrocity, that no author who touches upon the history 
or customs of the Phoenician race fails to mention them. 
And it is of great significanee for our question that in 
the descriptions of these rites, whether in mythical or 
historical form, the pit of fire constantly recurs. ! 

The deity to whom these sacrifices were offered is 


1 Sayce, ‘Human Sacrifice among the Babylonians,’ 753A 
4255 Lenormant, Atudes accadiennes, 31123 see Eerdmans, 
Melekdienst, 105 f 

2 See W. H. Ward, ‘Human Sacrifice on Babylonian 
cylinders,’ Amer. Journ. Arch. 534f. (1889); C. J. Ball, 
PSBA 14149 7: [1892]; A. Jeremias in Roscher, Lex. 2 3110. 

3 Del. Ass. HIVB, 692. 

4 Ihid. 412; A. Jeremias in Roscher, 2 3109. 

ROA Bon. 174 f 

6 See Jastrow, Rel. Bab. and Ass. 176f; Tiele, Bady- 
tonisch-Assyr. Geschichte, 524; Jeremias, le See also Eerd- 
mans, 73 2. 

7 Dt. 12 29-31 189-14 Ezek.'l6 20 (in the midst of a description 
of the corruption of Israel in Canaan; cp v. 26 Ø, intercourse 
with foreigners); Jer.324 195 (the ‘baal’—z.¢., Canaanite 
deity). [Cp PLacues, Ten.] 

8 a the firstborn of Canaan, Gen. 1015; see CANAAN, 
Sif 

9 See Bachofen, Alutterrecht, 212 F. 229 F; Frazer, Golden 
Bough?) 238 77. 

10 The testimonies are collected by Miinter, Religion der 
Karthager, 17 f; Maximilian Mayer, in Roscher, s.v. 
‘Kronos,’ 2150r fA. (cp E. Meyer, 72. 1l 1223 2869 7). The 
most Important are: the Platonic Minos, 315 C; Kleitarchos, 
quoted in Scholia to Plato, Rep. 1337 A; Diodorus Siculus 
20 14 (from Duris of Samos ?), 1386; Plutarch, De Superstitione, 
c 13; Porphyry, De Adstinentia, 256; cp Philo of Byblos, 
frg. 3, 4 (FHG 8570). On the fiery pit cp also the myth of 
Talos, Sophokles, Daidalos, frg. 163, 2; Simonides, frg. 202 A, 
Bergk; Eustath. on Odyss. 20 302 (p. 1893), etc. See Moore, 
JBL, 16 164 (1897). 
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called by the Greeks Kronos. Philo of Byblos tells us 
that the native name of the Phoenician Kronos was El 
(frag. 214, FHG 3567, cp frag. 4, ib. 570 f. ), and relates 
of this god that he killed a son and a daughter with 
his own hands, ‘so that the other gods were amazed at 
Kronos’ disposition’ (frag. 218, ¢.c. 568); and that in 
a time of plague he sacrificed his only son to his father 
Ouranos (frag. 224); another passage narrates the 
sacrifice of his only son when great peril of war 
threatened the country (fragg. 472, Ze. 570 f-); human 
sacrifices zo Kronos, of which, according to Porphyry, 
the Phoenician history of Sanchoniathon was full, 
followed the example given by the god himself. It 
would be too much to infer from our evidence that the 
‘Kronos’ saerifices were always dedieated to the one 
god El; indeed, in the light of what we know of the 
Phoenician religion this is altogether improbable. 
Human sacrifices were offered to other gods, for ex- 
ample, to Melkarth, the city god of Tyre, whom the 
Greeks called Herakles.? 

Many Pheenician proper names are compounded with meh, 
milk, ‘king.’ The title, like 6a‘ad, was doubtless given to the 
divine rulers of different cities; whether in time it attached at 
least by eminence to certain among them is not proved, though 
inherently probable enough. In particular we do not know that 
the god (EI) or gods to whom children were sacrificed were 
specifically invoked with this émtxAnows. At this point the chain 
of evidence connecting the Molech sacrifices of the Israelites 
with the Phoenician cult is not complete. It is perhaps not 
irrelevant to observe, however, that not only does the Kronos- 
El of Philo of Byblos reign upon earth in a way that no other 
god in his pantheon does (frag. 226; cp 24 28 etc.), but that in 
Greek authors also the epithet BagtAevs is applied to Kronos in 
a much more primitive sense than to Zeus.3 


We should err widely if we imagined that these heart- 
rending sacrifices were introduced, like Ahaz’s new altar, 
in idle imitation of a foreign fashion. 


hak Pens The spirit in which they were offered 
Saria ce their is expressed in the words whieh the 
chidoat author of Mie. 67 puts into the mouth 


of the people: ‘Will Yahwe accept 
thousands of rams, myriad streams of oil? Shall I give 
my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?’ The saerifice of the firstborn, 
the dearest thing on earth, is the most costly and there- 
fore the most efficacious piaculum by which the wrath 
of God can be averted. It is not strange, therefore, 
that these sacrifices should have been multiplied in the 
last age of Judah, when disaster after disaster proved 
how heavily the anger of Yahwe rested upon the nation. 4 
If their neighbours, at such a time, offered to their gods 
this uttermost atonement, would Yahwe expeet less of 
his people? Nay, did not he demand as much? We 
have learned from Jeremiah and Ezekiel (above, § 5) 
that their contemporaries alleged a law in which Yahwe 
claimed these saerifices, and Ezekiel quotes the law: 
‘Thou shalt offer every firstborn to Yahwé’ (Ex. 1312). 
In the law books as we have them, this and the parallel 
laws are protected by elauses preseribing the redemption 
of firstborn children (see, however, Ex. 2229[28]). 1f these 
provisions attached to the laws from the beginning,® the 
worshippers may have treated them as permissive, and 
thought that a more unreserved devotion would not 
avail itself of the privilege of substitution. More prob- 
ably the safeguarding clauses were added to exelude the 
interpretation of the law—not contemplated by its framers 
—which became current in the seventh century, accord- 
ing to which it demanded the actual saerificing of the 
firstborn of men as well as of beasts. 

A story repeated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus presents a 


1 Plin. VH 36 393; cp Quint. Curt. 45. 

2 See Baethg. Beitr. 37,7; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 231067 

3 On the laiter point see Max. Mayer, in Roscher, Lex. 
21457 J. i r 

4 The same causes led to the foreign cults and strange mysteries 
described in Ezek. 8. 

5 See FIRSTBORN. 

6 On this question see Kue. 74. T 1 53-72 (1867); Tiele, Ter- 
gelijkende Geschiednis, 695 n.; against Dozy , /sraélieten te 
Mekka, tof. etc. 
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striking analogy :] the Tyrrhenians [Dionys. ‘ Pelasgians’] in a 
time of scarcity vowed to Zeus, Apollo, and the Kabiri to sacri- 
fice tithes of all their increase. Their prayer having been heard, 
they offered tithes of their cattle and the fruits of the soil. A 
direr famine, with many other signs of the wrath of the gods, 
came upon them, and when they consulted the oracle they 
received this response: It was because, when they got what 
they desired, they did not pay what they had promised, but were 
still owing the most valuable part of all. They did not under- 
stand the response, but one of the older men interpreted it: The 
gods were just; they had indeed paid the first-fruits of their 
property honestly, but they still owed the tithe of human kind, 
which the gods prized above all.2 There was a division of 
opinion about this interpretation, some rejecting it as given with 
evil intent ; but a second appeal to the oracle confirmed it.3 
If our hypothesis is correct, the religious motive of 
the child sacrifices in Judah came from within ; the form 
of the piacula was foreign, probably Phoenician. 
Ju. Selden, De dis Syris, 1617 ; in later edd. with additamenta 
by Andr. Beyer; Jn. Spencer, De legibus rituatibus (1685), lib. 
3, ch. 13; Jn. Braun, Se/eeta sacra, ch. 8; 
8. Literature. Herm. Witsius, Miscellanea sacra, lib. 2, 
diss. 5; Goodwin, Moses ef Aaron, lib. 4, 
ch. 23 dissertations'hy Dietzsch and Ziegra in Ugolini, Thesaurus, 
23861 J. 887 7; Miinter, Religion der Narthager,(?) (1821); 
Movers, Phdnizier, 1 322-498 (1841); Daumer, Feuer- und Moloch- 
dienst der alten Hebräer (1842); Ghillany, Die Alenschenopfer 
der alten Hebrder (1842); E. Meier, Ta. St. u. Kr., 1843, pp. 
1007-1053; Geiger, Urschri/t, 299 9., Oort, flet Menschenoffer 
tn Israël (1865); Kuen. * Jahveh en Molech, 7%. 7° 2559-598 
(1868), cp 6.153% 691 J. (1867); Godsdienst van [sraél, 1 250 
I (1869)= Religion of Israel, 1249 f., Tiele, Vergeliskende 
Geschiedenis, pp. 457, 508 D. 692 4%. (1872); cp Gesch. van den 
Godsdienst in de Oudheid, 1228 f. 327 f. (1893); Baudissin, 
Jahwe et Moloch (1874); art. ‘ Moloch’ PRE}, 10 168 A. (1882); 
Scholz, Götzendienst u. Zauberwesen, 182 ff. (1877); Eerdmans, 
Melekdtenst en Vereering van Hemellichamen in Israéls 
Assyrische Periode (1891); V. Hoonacker, Le wau de Jephté 
(1893); Kamphausen, Das lerhdltnis des Menschenopfers zur 
Lsraelitischen Religion (1896). G F. M. 


MOLI, AV, 1 Esd. 847 = Ezra 818, MAHLI. 


MOLID (TO), a name in the genealogy of Jerah- 


meel; 1 Ch.229f (MWHA [B] mwàaà [A], MOWAI 
[14]).4 The name of his brother is Ahbar (so read, with 
6), Ahbar and Molid are, with the help of trans- 
position, carved ont of Jerahme’el, like Jerah and 
Almodad (probably) in Gen. 1026. This does not ex- 
clude the possibility that Molid, or perhaps Molad (cp 
A), may have been regarded as the ‘ father’ of MOLADAI 
[y.v.], which is indeed probably another record of Jerah- 
meel. Cp JERAIIMEEL, § 22. T K.C. 


MOLOCH (Am. 526 AV and RV™E., Acts 743T). See 
MOLECH and CIHUN AND SICCUTII. 


MOLTEN IMAGE (n29), Dt. 9:2. 
S Ieee. 
MOMDIS, 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 1034, MAADALI 


MONEY. Asin the case of metals, it has been judged 
best not to give a long comprehensive artiele, but to 
treat the subject in a series of special articles (see especi- 
ally MANEH, PENNY, SHEKEL, STATER; WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES). 

The Hebrew narrators (J, E, P) who recast the Hebrew 
legends relating to primitive times had not forgotten the 
advanced civilisation prevalent in Canaan when their 
forefathers entered it; they presuppose the existence of a 
metallic currency, in harmony with the ancient Egyptian 
tribute lists and the Tell el-Amarna letters. 

A favourite opinion connected with the patriarchal story must, 
however, be abandoned. The notion that the £ési¢ahk of Gen. 
33 19 and two other passages was a piece of precious metal, with 
the stamp of a lamh, indicative of its value, is based on the fact 
that 5, Vg., and Onk. render ‘lamb’ or ‘ sheep’—a very in- 
sufficient ground (Che.; for a better explanation, see KESITAH). 

There is no passage in the OT suggestive of anything 
like the Assyrian ingots stamped with ‘ the head of Ištar 
of Nineveh,’ to which Babelon (58, quoted by Kennedy) 
refers. At the same time, there can be no doubt that in- 


1 Antiqq. Rom.123/, from Myrsilos of Lesbos; see FHG 


44457. 
2 Cp Varro’s explanation of child sacrifice cited in Aug. Civ. 
Dei, T 19: quod omnium seminum optimum est genus humanum. 
3 See also what follows in Dionysius. 


4 BL suggests (but cp Ki. in SBOT) that the 4 is intrusive. 
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gots of fixed weight were in use among the early Israelites 
(see, e.g., 15.98), and in those transactions in which 
the strictest accuracy was required, the money was 
specially weighed. Hence Spy (dal), properly ‘to 
= A. 

weigh,’ often means ‘to pay’—e.g., Gen. 2316 Ex. 2216 
1K. 2039 Is.552 Ezra825. Gen. 23:16 is especially 
interesting, from the vividness of the description of a 
business transaction in the course of which it occurs. 
The meaning, however, is hardly given correctly by the 
commentators whom Kennedy (Hastings, DB 3420 a) 
follows. Methodical emendation of the text brings out 
a meaning which is far more satisfactory and suggestive 
(see KESITAH). 

The clue to the problem of the &ésifah has been given by a 
misreading of © in Chronicles, and in solving this problem light 
has been thrown on another passage (Gen. 2416), where the 
phraseology had not been questioned. It was for four Car- 
chemish-minz of gold that Abraham, according to P, purchased 
Machpelah (Gen. 2316), and for one mina of Carchemish that 
Jacob, according to E, bought a piece of land at ‘the city of 
Shechem’ (Gen. 3319, cp Josh.2432; but see SHECHEM). 
How important the Carchemish mina was, is seen by the fact 
that it was carried by Phoenician traders to Greece. The 
description of the purchase in Gen. 23 reminds us of many As- 
syrian documents in which the mina of Carchemish is expressly 
mentioned as the standard of money payments (XB, vol. iv.). 

Literature.—To ascertain the value of the coins in use among 
the Jews in the post-exilic age, we must have recourse to 
metrology. Works relating to this subject are therefore to be 
included here. See especially J. Brandis, Das Münz-, Maas- u. 
Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien (1866), and ‘ Literature’ under 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. À ' 

On the Egyptian and Babylonian use of the precious metals 
for the purposes of exchange, cp Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, 
324 J- 749 7.; and on the question, ‘Did the Assyrians coin 
money?’ see the essay by C. H. W. Johns, Ærpos., Nov. 1899. 
On Jewish coins, see Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881); Lévy, 
Gesch. der jiid. Miincen (1862); de Saulcy, Recherches sur la 
numismatique judaigue (1854), and Numismatique de la Terre 
Sainte (1874); and Th. Reinach, Les monnaies juives (1887). 
See also A. R. S. Kennedy’s excellent monograph ‘ Money’ in 
Hastings, D&3 417-432. On the statement of Herodotus (194) 
that the Lydians first coined money see Lyp1a, § 1. 


MONEY CHANGERS. See TRADE. 


MONSTER (MN), Lam. 43 AV, ete. 
LILITH, WHALE. 


See JACKAL, 


MONTH, the period from the first appearance of one 
new moon to that of the next—in other words, the period 
of a lunar revolution. Naturally, there- 
fore, when months are spoken of, only 
lunar months can be meant ; of any such 
artificial product as the so-called ‘solar’ month the 
ancient Israelites took no more aecount than do the 
modern Jews in arranging their calendar. Both the OT 
words for month—Addes (van) and pérak (ny)—corre- 
spond to the natural definition given above. //dde¥, the 
commoner and specifically Hebrew name, denotes origin- 
ally the new moon (the ‘new’ light), a meaning which 
the word retained throughout in Phoenician (cp the n. 
pr. ean ja= Noupyvios, of the inscrr.); yérah, the word 
for month common to all the Semitic languages (ep 
Phoen. av, Aram. my, Assyr. arku, ete.), though com- 


paratively rarely employed in the OT (Ex. 22 Dt. 2113 
3314 I K. 637 38 82 2K. 1513 Job 36 73 292 392 Zech. 
118 Ezra 615 and Dan. 4 26 [29]), tells the same story 
plainly enough by its close relationship to yadrédh (mm), the 
word for moon. ‘The appearance of the new moon (z3n) 


inaugurated a new period, a new month, and was festally 
observed by the Israelites from ancient times (cp, e.g., 
Am. 85 Hos, 211 [13] Is. 113 f). See NEw Moon, 
The mean length of such a month is 29d. 12 h. 
44 m. 2.82 sec., and accordingly it was impossible that 
the determination of the month, as long as it rested on 
direct observation only, could arrive at any absolutely 
uniform result ; the observed months inevitably varied 
in length between twenty-nine and thirty days, and the 
order in which the months of twenty-nine days (g/t 


non) alternated with those of thirty days (xdp siyn) had 
not yet been fixed even at the time when the Mishna 
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was composed; even at that late date, in the second 
century A.D., the point was decided by the first visibility 
of the new moon (cp also Jer. 316). It was only with 
the introduction of a fixed calendar in the fourth 
century, that a regular order was determined in this 
matter also (see YEAR). 

The oldest names of months of the year preserved tn 
the OT are the following four :—(1) Abib (x3x7, always 
with gah preceding), Ex.134 2315 3418 


oy Old Dt 16x, 2e., the month of the ripening 
(Canaanite) ears of corn, ear month; (2) Ziw (n ny, 
names. age 


1K. 637, and y wah, I K. 61 [where also, 
however, ny ought probably to be read]), the month of 
splendour, flower month ; (3) Ethanim (sa ny, 1K. 
82), perhaps meaning the month of perennial streams, 
the month, that is, in which only such streams contained 
any water; and (4) Bal (3 my, 1 K.638), probably 
meaning rain month, but according to others, with 
less likelihood, the month of growing crops. Plainly 
these four names were originally Canaanite, and were 
taken over by the Israelites when they settled in that 
country ; Ethānīm and Būl are met with on still extant 


MONTH 


Phæœnician-Cyprian inscriptions (b3 nv, e.g., at the 
beginning of the inscription of Eshmunazar ; nms no, 
C/S 1, no. 86a), and the meaning of all four, so far as 
can be seen, has reference to the regular rotation of the 
seasons of the year as experienced in Palestine. 

Other Phoenician names of months are preserved on Phcenician- 
Cyprian inscriptions, but partly only in mutilated form (their 
interpretation also stil! remains very problematical): x= 4 or 
BNens (C/S Eo, 11); 445 (C/S 1, no. 92); 5o (C751, no. 4); 
<2 5 05, perhaps=nbyp (7d., no. 88); and woens: (C/S1, 
no. as 

It is not probable that the Canaanites understood by 
yérah a solar month, and had thus accepted the Egyptian 
year. In any case the old names Abib, Ziw, etc., do 
not point to an Egyptian vague year, the employment 
of which would have involved such a displacement that 
at the end of every 120 years the names of the months 
would have been a whole month too early. A further 
evidence that the Canaanite months were originally 
lunar is undoubtedly suggested by the fact that in 
Pheenician inscriptions, nv gana, ‘on the new moon of 
the month,’ denotes the first day of the month in question 
(cp CZS 11, p. 92 7%; the monument is referred to the 
first half of the 4th cent. B.c.).2 Further, that the 
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CANAANITE. No. Bas.-Ass, HEBREW. LXX, ETC. MACEDONIAN. SOLAR. 
TIR 1 | Ni-sa-an-nu (D) wisi (Neh. 2r) | N(e)eody (in Esth.) mavdcxds April 
i 2 | Ai-ru vx, iyyär (Targ. 2Ch. | 'Idp (Jos. And, viii. 31)| “Apreptocos May 
30 2) 
3 Si-va-nu, or Si- er SLWAN (Esth. 89) X(e)covdy (Bar. 18 and Aaictos June 
man-nu a Esth. 89 [Nea ™8-]) 
| 4 | Du-u-zu nem, fammusz Il dvenos July 
5 |A-bu JN, ab Agos August 
6 |U-lu-lu bbe, Zal (Neh. 615) | "EXo’A (1 Macc. 1427, | Topriaios September 
| K not N) 
D'N | 7 |Taš(tiš)-ri-tum yin, 22577 ‘TrepBeperatos | October 
b3 8 | A-ra-ah sam-na | Hwa? marheswain Mapoovavys (Jos. Ant. Atos November 
| | i. 33) 
g | Ki-fi}sfi]-li-mu | soa, Aislew (Zech. 71 | Xacedeb or -ad. ’ AtreNXatos December 
Neh. 11) (x Macc. 1 54) 
ro | Te-bi-[e]}-tu[m] | nan, fébét (Esth. 216) | Teßéðos (Jos. Ant. | Avduvaios January 
| xi. 54). 
Ir | Sa-ba-tu | naw, bdr (Zech.17) | Saßár (1 Macc, 1614) | Ilepircos February 
| 12 | Ad-da-ru | vw, ddar (Esth.37) | ’Addp (1 Macc. 743) | Avorpos March 


| z 
Inter- Ar-hu ma-ah-ru| axana aax, alter- 


calary.| ša Addaru 
second Adar. 


Adar, or ‘yy N 


Oe m~e 





1 Tothese add (Lidzbarski, Vordsem. Epig. 412) 9m, MAN, yan- 

2 Even though Di. douhts this translation and maintains that 
the expression means simply ‘on the new moon that happens in 
the month in question,’ the words cannot be employed as an 
argument for the solar month theory. The expression could be 
used only as long as one new moon alone in a month was possible, 
or ‘new moon’ must have lost its original meaning, and in that 
case must be interpreted as meaning simply the first day of the 
month, just as the Gk. vouvyyvia does in later usage. But 
even this later usage also shows that originally the new moon 
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marked the beginning of the month and that the months were 
lunar. Moritz Schmidt’s not quite certain restoration of the 
Cyprian-Greek text in the inscription known as Idaliensis I. 
(C/S 11, p. 104 f), a bilingual in Phoenician and Cyprian Greek 
dating from the fourth century B.C., according to which the 
inscription would contain reference to five supplementary days, 
could not in any case be accepted as convincing evidence regard- 
ing Canaanite usage. 
3 pens according to Dalman. 
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mourning period of thirty days, spoken of in Dt. 2113 (cp 
Nu. 2029 Dt. 348), should be called ‘a month of days ' 
(oD ny) is not impossible where reckoning is made by 
lunar months, and does not necessarily imply acquaint- 
ance with the solar month of the Egyptians. 

With the exile, and the shifting of the beginning of 

(Ass.-Bab.) B year (borrowed from the Babylonians) 

o the spring season, the old names of 
the months began to be abandoned and 
their place was taken by the ordinal numerals. Abib 
now beeame the frst month (cp Ex.134 with 122), 
Ziw the second (1 K. 61), Ethanim the seventh (1 K. 82), 
and Bul the e7gh/h (1 IS. 638); the numeration started 
from the new beginning of the year—viz., spring. In 
course of time the Assyrian- Babylonian names for the 
months began to gain curreney ; but without addition of 
their numbers they are met with only in [Ezra 615 
(Aramaie) and in Nehemiah (11 21 615).} The latest 
date at which they can have first come into use among 
the Jews could be fixed with certainty if in Zech. 17 and 
71 the names really dated from the time of the prophet 
Zechariah, ‘That, however, is not probable; we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with the general statement 
that they ean hardly have come into use with the Jews 
before the fifth century and even then were far from being 
exclusively employed. ‘They are not all of them met 
with in the OT ; but their Hebrew form ean be recovered 
from post-biblical literature, for example, from the ol 
of Fasts, an Aramaic document dating from 66-70 A.D.? 
The name of the eighth month (see the table given 
above) shows very clearly on the one hand that these 
names are not of Persian but of Babylonian-Assyrian 
origin, and on the other that they assume the year to 
begin in spring ; for A-ra-ah-sam-na means the eighth 
month (avaz=n and samna=anow). Moreover the 
name of the intercalary month betrays its character by its 
dependenee on he name of the preceding (twelfth) 
month ; it is no more than a second elosing month that 
is occasionally tagged on. 

These Babylonian-.\ssyrian names have held their 
own in the Jewish calendar down to the present day. 
It was only for a short time that they 
found rivals in the Macedonian names, 
One certain tracee of this use of the 
Macedonian ealendar we have in 2 Mace. 1130 where 
the month corresponding to Nisan is called Zavéixds. 
It is not quite certain whether in 2 Mace. 1121 the name 
of the month Acooxopivfos, as it is now read, is merely 
a corruption of text for Avorpos (a name which oeeurs 
in Tob. 212 [N]), or whether it is due to an oversight 
of the author, or whether it is the name, otherwise 
unknown, of an interealary month to be inserted be- 
tween Dystrus and Xanthieus. Josephus still employs 
at pleasure the Macedonian names for the Hebrew. 
Finally, in 3 Maee. (638) we meet with two Egyptian 
months: Pachon (Ilaxwyv; not in V), the ninth Egyptian 
solar month (of thirty days), and Epiphi (Em@[e]é), the 
eleventh, 

In the foregoing table the post-exilie usage is 
followed and the year reekoned as beginning in spring. 
Aecording to the autumn reckoning 
which was afterwards returned to and 
still rules in the Jewish calendar, the 
seventh month was the first in the year and the in- 
sertion of the interealary month was made accordingly 
in the middle of the year. For the mode of insertion 
see YEAR. It will of course be understood that the 
months named in the last column, being solar months, 
correspond only roughly and in a general way to those 
in the preceding columns, which are lunar. 

The month was divided into decades (‘dsdr, ivy) or 


nto weeks (Jada, pag). 


terms. 


4. Macedonian 
names. 


5. Comparative 
calendar. 


It would be too bold an under- 


1 In Esth. 9 15 17 19 21 the number is not given with the name, 
because in 91 it is given, once for all, for Adar. 
2 See Dalman, Aranı. Dialektproben (1896), p 
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MOON 


taking to seek to prove from the division into decades 
that the Israelites were acquainted also 
with the Egyptian month of thirty days, 
and thus had at one time even reckoned 
by solar months. The division of the month into three 
thirds of ten days each could have commended itself to 
the Israelites just as easily as one into four fourths of 
seven days each, inasmuch as they too had months of 
30 days as well as months of 29 days. It is only in 
one passage (Gen. 2455), however, that ‘dsr means a 
space of ten days; everywhere else, where the word is 
applied in relation to time, it means ‘the tenth day’ 
(Ex. 123 lev. 1629 Josh. 4ro 2 K 251 Ezek 200 ota 
401). On the division of the month into weeks, see 
WEEK. These divisions were never made use of for 
dating the day of the month; thus it never was said 
‘on such and such a day of such and sueh a decade’ 
or ‘on such and sueh a day of such and such a week.’ 
Dates were given simply by the number of the day of 
the month. 


See especially Di., 
lonischen Exil’ 


6. Divisions 
of month. 


‘Ueber das Kalenderwesen vor dem Baby- 
in MBBA, 1882, pp. 914-939; Schiirer, G/H} 
1 (21623 4.3 cp also We. teid. 89 f.: Schr. 
7. Literature. A™4 7 (2), 379%, and W. Muss- Arnolt, ‘The 
Names of the Assyro- Babylonian Months and 

their Regents,’ JBZ 11 [1892], pp. 72-94 and 160-176. K. M. 


MONUMENT. On 2K. 2317 RV (S) and Is. 654 
AV (DYI) see Tome; on 1S.1512 RV (T) see SACL. 


MOOLI (mooàei [BA]), 1 Esd. 847 RV. See 
MAHLIE. 


MOON. The words are: (1) my, yārč%, from a root 


mn (see BDB), probably connected with a sy, to travel, wander 
(so MV, Buhl, Lag. Z-V 46, and cp the Eg. name for the moon 
Hunsu, ‘the wanderer '). 


2. DDD, bandh (v ‘to be white’ or 
Cant. 610 Is, 2423 3026, 
from the root 77, to be new, whilst full moon is NOE, kése’; 


cp Ass. Ausé' (= agi), a cap or tiara, the god at full moon being 
supposed to have his tiara on. 


In Gen. l 14 #, where the story is told of the creation 
of sun and moon and stars, the moon is not mentioned 
by name; she is the lesser of the two 
great lights set in the firmament to give 
light upon the earth (v7.16 f.), and rules the night (ep 
Ps. 1869 Jer. 3135), apparently in independence of her 
fellow. According to the priestly writer the oldest 
Hebrew month and year were lunar (see MONTH, YEAR), 
so that the words of v. 14 (cp Ps. 10419), ‘ Let them be 
for signs and for seasons, for days and years,’ would 
have a special foree when applied to the moon. How 
far the Hebrews attributed to her a permanent influence 
on things terrestrial—that is to say, whether they 
planted and sowed, reaped and felled and sheared, 
according as she waxed or waned—we do not know ; 
in one passage only (Dt. 3314) is the growth of vegetation 
apparently ascribed to her influence; ? but the correctness 
of the text is very doubtful. It is certain, however, 
that the day of new moon (ecm), and in a lesser degree 
that of full moon (xp3, ep Ps. 814 [3], if the usual reading 
and interpretation are correet) were marked with red in 
the Hebrew calendar. (For gan as a religious festival 
Cp ls: mat and || noe, 2K.423 Am.8s; || sso, Is. 
Wia: Ps. 814 [3]: see NEW Moon.) In Ps. 1216 
(we can (erie quote Hos. 57, a very donbtful passage) 
we find a malignant influence attributed to her; the 
reference may be to the blindness that results from 


‘pale’) occurs three 


times, New moon is t'n, ddeS, 


1. References. 





1 AV has ‘for the precious things put forth by the moon’ 
RV, ‘. . . of the growth of the moons.’ AV therefore covers 


over the difference between the singular vind in a, and the plural 
DII in 4. In the I| passage Gen. 49, 25a and 6 together are 
represented by ‘blessings of the breast and of the womb’ 
(am) ot w), again an inconsistency of number, but one that is 
of no exegetical significance. #3, géres, rendered in RV 
‘growth,’ is a am. Aey., and is suspicious. 
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sleeping in the moonlight with uncovered face (so 
Carne, Letters from the East, 77; but see Macrob. 
Saturn. 71626). The word cedyviafduevos in Mt. 424 
and ceAnviaserat in 1715 testify to the prevalence of 
the belief that the moon caused epilepsy. 

References to the moon are frequent in Hebrew poetry. She 
is the emblem of beauty (Cant. 6 10), and of the order that does 
not change (Ps. 7257 8937). That she should stay her course 
(Josh. 1012, 4 Hab. 311) is a crowning evidence of God’s might ; 
that she should suffer eclipse (Is. 13 10 2423 Joel 210 Mt. 2429, 
etc.) or turn to blood (Joel231 quoted Acts220 Rev. 6 12) 
betokens that the day of God’s wrath is at hand. The moon shall 
not ‘ withdraw herself’ (Is. 6020), but ‘her light shall be as the 
light of the sun’ (cp Enoch 7237), when ‘Yahwe binds up the 
breach of his people and heals the wound of its stroke’ (Is. 30 26). 

The moon's very splendour was a danger for religion 
(Dt. 419, cp Wisd.132/.). The Assyrians and Baby- 

2. Moon- lonians had for ages been addicted to the 

: hi worship of the heavenly bodies, and such a 

E T name as BETH-SHEMESH [y.v.] suggests 
that sun-worship was practised among the Canaanites, 
possibly through early Babylonian influence ; the names 
JERICHO and JERANMEEL [gg.v.] we abstain from 
quoting. ‘Among the Hebrews,’ says Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem.@), 135, n. 2), ‘there is little trace of [astral 
worships] before Assyrian influence became potent,’ 
and he would be a bold man who would argue from the 
problematic astral elements in some of the OT narra- 
tives (cp Winckler, G/2), or from doubtful proper 
names like LABAN, MILCAH, SARAII, or from the real 
or supposed origination of the Hebrews in two famous 
seats of moon-worship (UR [¢.v.] in S5. Babylonia and 
HARAN [g.v. |) that moon-worship—a religion of more 
venerable antiquity in Babylonia than sun-worship— 
must have been one of the chief temptations of the 
primitive Hebrews. Something, at least, we do know: 
from the time of Ahaz onwards a syncretistic ten- 
dency, though checked for a time by Josiah, gained 
more and more ground in the kingdom of Judah. 
Striking evidence of this is given in Jer. 82 1913, and 
even though 2 K.1716 comes from a late writer (see 
Kittel in ÆA), the truth of its statement cannot be 
doubted (Am.526 is not here quoted for a special 
reason; see PHŒNICIA, § 12). Certainly, moon- 
worship is but once explicitly mentioned in the OT ; 
but the one proof-passage, though post-exilic, is of 
great importance. It is the famous passage in Job 
3126 relative to the hand-kiss to sun and moon. We 
must not say that the language is merely dramatic, 
as if the writer aimed dispassionately at reproducing 
primitive times with strict accuracy. In this section 
of Job, especially, the poet is thinking of his own 
time ; his heart throbs as he writes. We may add that 
the imported cultus of Tammuz, which is attested by 
Ezek. 814, almost certainly presupposes moon-worship, 
Tammuz and the moon, as Winckler has pointed out, 
being closely related. Nor is it unfair to suggest that 
the crescents worn by the women of Jerusalem in later 
times (Is. 318, part of an inserted passage!) had a 
heathenish connection. 

The QUEEN OF HEAVEN mentioned in the Book of 
Jeremiah (718 4417) forms the subject of a special 
article. On the name Sinai, see SINAL. 

See Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, 101-108; ZA, 1896, 
pp. 298-301; Winckler, G/2 (e¢.g., 23 7% 57 F), Hommel, 
AHT, and Aufsätze, bk. ii. (1900), also Der Gestirndienst der 
alten Araber (a lecture, 1900); G. Margoliouth, ‘The earliest 
religion of the ancient Hebrews,’ Contemp. Rev., Oct. 1808; 
Goldziher, //ebvew Mythology, 71-76, 204-6, 351 f} The 


mention of these books by no means implies acceptance of the 
theories, sometimes not very strictly critical, expressed in them. 


AT CHE: 
MOOSIAS, RV Moossias (moocc[lelac [BA]), 
1 Esd. 931 = Ezra 1030 MAASEIAH, 13. 
MORASTHITE, THE (AWIN; TON TOY Mwp- 
acée! [B], mwpadle] [AQ*], mwpaddin [Q™], in 
Jer. 2618 MwpadelTHC [BNAQ]), a phrase used of 


1 See Che. Zntr. Zs. 19 f; Marti, Jes. in KHC 44. 
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Micah (Mic. 11 AV, RV Morashtite), and supposed to 
mean a native ofa place called Moresheth, a dependency 
of Gath, in the maritime plain (so Driver, /ntrod.\"), 326 ; 
cp MORESHETH-GATI). This, however, is not very 
plausible; it would seem that ‘Gath’ (m3) in Mic. 114 
must necessarily be corrupt. In Mic.113 Lachish is 
called the prime occasion of sin to the people of Zion 
(ps na). Then Micah continues, ‘ Therefore (¿.e., be- 


cause of the sin which spread from Lachish) thou wilt 
have to bid farewell (lit. to send a parting present, as 
to a bride) to Moresheth, O people of Zion’ (n2 was 
corrupted into p, and yry fell out of the text).! More- 
sheth, or rather Morashah, appears to be another form 
of Mareshah, adopted to suggest the meaning ‘ be- 
trothed’ (agna). It corresponds to mé’arés (xaxa) in 
v.15, Which should most probably run thus :— 
AVRID NBL Fak exo ay 
Sete aa Nha Seen yey 
‘Unto a (new) betrother will I conduct thee, O community of 
Mareshah ; 
To Jerahmeel shall the glory of Israel come.’ 2 
That in much later times a place with a name like 
Morasthi (?), distinct from Mareshah, was pointed out 
to Jerome, does not prove that this is the place intended 
in Mic. 114, or the place of which Micah was a native. 
Rohinson’s reasons (PR 2 423) for distinguishing Moresheth 
from Mareshah are, (1) the difference of the names, which come 
from different roots (but this is surely a mistake; Mareshah is 
properly awna, Josh. 15 44), and (2) that they are both given 
in the same context (but the writer had an interest in pronounc- 
ing the name the second time Mareshah—viz., to produce a 
fresh paronomasia). Robinson, however, may be right in think- 
ing that the church which, according to Jerome, covered the 
site of the supposed sepulchre of Micah, was the church 20 
minutes SSE. of Bét Jibrin, the ruins of which are now called 
Sanda Hanna or St. Anne (see ELEUTHEROPOLIS). ‘Close by,’ 
he says, ‘are the rnined foundations of a village, which may or 
may not be ancient.’ This village may in truth have been 


early Christian, and have been called Morasthi to please pil- 
grims. Cp Che. JQR 10 576-580 (1898). tT. kk. C 


MORDECAI (‘377) [Baer, Ginsb.], §§ 43, 83, 
màpàoyaioc or -yeoc [BNAL]). 
1. The cousin and foster-father of Esther, and one 


of the chief personages in the book of Esther [g.v. ] 
(ESt25, cic: ji Heis described as Jemimite go] 4e; 


virtually a Benjamite, and as descended from Jair, 
Shimei, and Kish, the last two of which are well-known 
Benjamite family names. His name, however, if cor- 
rectly transmitted, is genuine Babylonian (cp Bab. 
Mardukéa), and means ‘belonging to MARDUK?’ (see 
MERODACH).® The day of ‘Mardocheus’ (RV ‘of 
Mordecai’? (2 Macc. 1536, ris papdoxajs [A, but 
papdoxaKys V] nuépas) is a designation of the 14th 
of Adar, the first and greatest of the days of Purim ; 
see ESTHER. The fact, however, that in Esth. 215 (ep 
929) Mordecai's uncle is called Abihail® (S33), 
which is most probably a popular corruption of Jerah- 
meel (see NABAL), that Shimei is an ethnic =Shimeoni, 
and that Kish probably =Cushi, makes it highly prob- 
able that Esther’s foster-father derived his name not 
from Marduk but from Jerahmeel—z.e., that he belonged 
to a family of old Jerahmeelite extraction. His true 
name may be Carmeli or some one of the parallel 
forms. 

This result compels us to give serious consideration 


1 The alternative is, if we keep the text, to make nya vocalive : 
‘Therefore shalt thou, O Gath, bid farewell to Moresheth’ (so 
We., Nowack), which seems to have no propriety in this context. 
G. A. Smith (1896) finds no satisfactory explanation of MT. 

2 A captivity in N. Arabia (here called Jerahmeel) is in the 
mind of the writer, who is probably not Micah, but a post-exilic 
writer. See Mican ii., § 4. i 

3 Tg., perhaps avoiding reference to a heathen deity, sees in 
the name NDI RTD, ‘pure myrrh,’ a figurative description of 
Mordecai. 

4 MARDOCHEUS is the form of the name in the AV apocrypha. 

5 @'s ‘Aminadab,’ if we prefer this reading to ‘ Abihail,’ is 
also an ethnic name=o353, cp NADAB. 
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to a view which would otherwise be, not indeed absurd 
(there being analogies enough for it), but at least un- 
necessary—viz., that the original story of Esther (as 
perhaps also that of Judith) is to be included among the 
records of the oppression of the Jews, after the fall of 
the kingdom, by the N. Arabian populations. See 
OBADIAH (Book). 

The difficulty caused by the statement in Esth. 26, which 
apparently makes Mordecai a fellow-captive of Jeconiah, is dealt 
with at length by Ryssel, who offers the suggestion that TeX 


may really refer to Mordecai's family. There is, however, a 
ready explanation if the Book of Esther is based on an earlier 
narrative (see Oranian). If the king of Geshur or Jerahmeel 
is the oppressor of the Jews in the intention of this narrative, it 
was possibly said that Carmeli (?) was one of those carried 
captive by the Jerahmeelites. See Purim, § 6. 

2. A Babylonian Jew (Ezra22 Neh.77, papadyatos, pad- 
Soxeos [B], BaySoxatos [x in Neh.]); in 1 Esd. 58 MARDOCHEUS. 

T. K. C. 
MOREH (mwpe), Mt. 522 RV™s-, EV FooL (g.v. 


end), 


MOREH, THE HILL OF (773139 NYI), ‘the sooth- 


sayer’s hill’? raBaadamopa [B]. toy Bwmoy TOY 
aBwp [A], Boynoy Toy amwpe [L]), in a deserip- 
tion of the position of the Midianitish army (Judg. 
71). Usually identified with the hill above Shunem, 
now called Wadi Dahi (so Baed.@), 243; G. A. Sm., 
ZIG 397; Buhl, Pal. 103), though G. F. Moore sup- 
poses the hill intended to be near Shechem. ‘The phrase, 
however, is simply an editor's ingenious attempt to 
make sense of a corrupt passage. Cp HaAROD (THE 
WELL OF), 1. ‘Moreh’ or rather ‘ Hammorch’ should 
be ‘Gilboa’; both forms are among the many corrup- 
ions of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ On the true site of ' Gilboa ' see 
SAUL, § 3 7, and on the origin of ' Moreh’ sce following 
article. TRS: 


MOREH, THE PLAIN OF (7789 858; THN ApyN 
THN YYHAHN [ADEL]; cp MorIAH), Abraham's 
first resting-place in Canaan; it was at the spot 
where Shechem afterwards stood (Gen. 126; but see 
SHUECHEM),  AV's rendering ‘ plain,’ however, is in- 
admissible ; it is borrowed from Jerome, and ultimately 
from the Aramaic translators (Onk., Jon., Sam.. Tg. 
senn), who may have wished to save Abraham from 
the suspicion of tree-worship. RV renders ‘the oak 
(mg., terebinth) of Moreh." So Tuech (1838), com- 
paring ‘the oaks of Mamire’ (Gen. 1318 1413). Most 
recent writers prefer ‘the oak (sacred tree) of one 
who gives oracles,’ and compare ‘the oak of augurs’ 
(Judg. 937 RV™s-); see MEONENIM. This is no donbt 
a possible meaning. Cp am, ‘to give directions’ 
in Dt. 3310 Mie. 311 (of priests), Is. 914 (of prophets). 
The analogy of ‘Moriah’ (nen, Gen. 222), however, 
which is certainly the corruption of a proper name (see 
MORIAH), suggests that Tuch and the carliest scholars 
may be right, and 6's rendering seems to point to an 
early reading awin, for which we may also perhaps 
quote the Syriae rendering, ‘the oak of Mamre’' 
(was). 

The easiest solution would be ‘328, ‘Amorite.’ SKAND, 


‘ Jerahmeelite,' however, is just as possible, and is favoured by 
the circumstance that the king of Ste her in judg. 9 bears a 
name (Abimelech) which is most prohahly an early distortion of 

erahmeel, and by the prominent position of the Jerahmeelites 
in early legend (see Isaac, JACOB, and cp SHECHEM). 


The same tree is referred to again in Gen. 35 4 as MNJ, and 
in Dt. 1130, where (with Sam., B) we should perhaps read 
DON in the singular. Cp GILGAL, § 5. TAKIC. 


MORESHETH-GATH (Nì NYMI, ‘ possession of 
Gath’; KAHPONOMIA reg [BAQ]; HEREDITAS GETH), 
a place in the Shéphélah or Judæan lowland near the 
Philistine country (Mic. 114). Though the name has 
disappeared, the context forbids us to doubt where the 
place lay, and Micah's surname ‘the Morasthite’ 
implies that it was the home of that prophet. The 
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paronomiasias of the section make the interpretation diff- 
cult, and in 114 none of the ancient versions surviving 
recognises Moresheth Gath as a proper name. The 
word Morasthite (.ldrasht?) was therefore obscure to 
them ; but this only gives greater weight to the traditional 
pronunciation, with ð in the first syllable, which is as 
old as ®©, and goes against the view, taken by the 
Targum both on Micah and on Jeremiah, and followed 
by some moderns (including Roorda), that Micah came 
from Mareshah (cp v. 15). 


When Eusebius (OS 28274) places pwpacder near Eleuthero- 
polis it is not likely that he is thinking of Mareshah (Maresa), 
for he speaks of the former as a village, and of the fatter asa 
ruin 2 m. from Eleutheropolis. Jerome, too, in the “p/taph. 
Paule (Ep. 108), speaking as an eye-witness, distinguishes 
Morasthim, with the church of Micah’s sepulchre, from Maresa. 
This, indeed, was after the pretended miraculons discovery of 
the relics of Micah in 385 A.p.3 but the name of the village 
which then existed (Pref. in Mich.) can hardly have been pait 
of a pions fraud. W R.S. 


MORIAH, or rather ‘the Moriah’ (7797397), the 
name of the mountain on which the temple at Jeru- 
salem was built, Gen. 222 (in its present form), 2 Ch. 31. 


Sam. Vv. amin, ‘vision’; 
©, thv ynv Thv úymàýv (cp their rend. of amp in 126 [see 
MOoREH])); Aq. (T. y.) THY Katragavy ; Symm. (T. y.) ms OrTactas ; 
Vg. lterram visionis, connecting with ayn, ‘to see’; Pesh. 


L 9°59 ’ Lescol: Onk. gms xynNS, connecting with 
xv, ‘to fear’; Jon. pm ans. 2 Ch.31, anopleja [BAL]; 
‘mountains of the Amorites’ [Pesh.]; Moria [Vg.]. Whether 
the Pesh. rendering in Gen. is rightly claimed by Di. and Ball 
in favour of a reading mya, seems doubtful ; the plural points 
may he due to a later misunderstanding (see Geiger, Urschri/t, 
2787). Deimel, however (ZT, 1899, p. 3), still takes virtually 
the same position (ass3=a"°55x, comparing Pesh., and even 
Ass. Martu). For Midrashic explanations of ‘Moriah,’ see 
Ber. rabba, § 55 (Wünsche, 263 7.). The explanation of the 
Chronicler (2 Ch. 31) is also of the Midrashic type; ‘ Moriah’ 
is the mountain where Yahwe (see © Chron.) appeared to 
Solomon's father, David. 


Gen, 222, Sam. pynios (N; 


Great obscurity hangs about this name, which only 
occurs in these two passages, and jin extra- biblical 
passages (Jos. Ant. 1.131, 76 Moprov dpos) based upon 
them. Until quite lately, in fact, it has been generally 
assumed! that Moriah was the ancient name of the 
temple-mountain. This view, however, only goes back 
to the Chronicler, who may have derived the name 
from the narrative in Genesis (cp Baudissin, SZudien, 
2252). That the editor of JE, who gave Gen. 221-19 its 
present form, meant to attach the interrupted sacrifice 
to the temple-mountain is highly probable; but he 
suggests rather than states this, and the fact that he 
does not make Abraham call the sacred spot ‘the 
Moriah’ but (if the text is right) ‘ Yahwe-yir'é' ought 
to have opened the eyes of the critics. The only 
satisfactory solution is that, in the copy of E used by 
the editor of JE, the word following pry-dy in v.2 was 
indistinctly written. That word was surely not cbn 
(Wellh. CH 21), as if Shechem were meant, for the 
Samaritan tradition is ultimately based on a confusion 
between the spots mentioned in 126 and 222 respectively. 
Nor was it siwy (Di., Ball), which is not definite enough. 
The true reading must be one of the names which speci- 
ally belong to the southern border of Canaan—viz., either 
ose (=the N. Arabian Musri; see MIZRAIM, § 24) or 
Sson. The proposal to read Misrim has been ap- 
proved by Winckler, both privately and in print (GZ 244, 
n. I); the yin pys would easily fall out after Tk. Our 
explanation of the story of the sacrifice of Isaac (see 
ISAAC, JEHOVAII-JIREH), however, favours ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 
That the scene of the story is to be placed in the Negeb 
has been seen by Bacon, who rather too arbitrarily reads_ 
3333; cp 201 2462 Nu. 1329 (see his Genesis, 141, n. 3; 


1 Philo, however (De Abr. 32=225, ap. Lag. Orient. 255), 
evidently did not share the common view. His words are, 
odayidaa. dri tivos UynAordrov KoAwvov, ToppwraTw mCAEws 
árogTávTa Tpiwy odv NpEpwv. 
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and art. in Hebraica, April 1891). Between the Jerah- 
meelite country and the land of Musri no sharp line of 
division can be drawn. See NEGEB. 

The view that ‘Moreh’ (126) and ‘ Moriah’ (222) 
are connected—advoeated in 1838 by Tuch, but prob- 
ably very much older—is therefore not so incorrect as 
has been supposed. The Samaritan tradition (ZDPV 
6198 7133) identifying the mountain of sacrifice with 
Gerizim, is not solely the result of religious rivalry with 
the Jews. ‘Moreh’ (traditionally near Shechem) and 
‘ Moriah’ are probably enough connected. Gerizim, too, 
is really not altogether an unplausible selection. Noone 
would speak of seeing Mt. Moriah at a distance, nor does 
the expression ‘on the third day’ suit Jerusalem as well 
as it suits Gerizim. It it needless, however, to revive the 
old controversy, which loses its basis when a keen 
criticism is applied to the text in the light of passages 
already found to contain the names Misrim and Jerah- 
meel. See, further, JEHOVAH-JIREH. 

And what shall we say of the proceeding attributed 
to the ancient editor of JE? Did he, as Wellhausen 
(CH 21) supposes, invent the name anig, ‘the Moriah,’ 


in order to displace the true reading (z.e., as We. 
thinks, psn, ‘the Hamorites') with the least amount 


of violence, while at the same time suggesting the 
thought of David’s vision? Surely not. Corruptions 
of the text arose very carly (ep GILEAD, JACOB). The 
editor had before him an indistinetly written text, and, 
helped by a special devotion to the teniple at Jerusalem, 
imagined that he read mwao (ASIN), Which he explained 
as=m xt, ‘the appearance of Yahwe.’! The name, 


however, which had never before been heard of, made 
no impression on the Jewish mind, till the Chronicler 
(in what form, may be left uncertain) gave it currency. 
To hold with Grill (ZATI 4 [1884] 144 4) that Moriah, 
as a name for the temple-mount, is at least as old as the 
name Jerusalem, and to explain it as=n? TRES founda- 


tion of Yahwe,’ is a view which, though supported by 
Konig (LeArged. iil 480), is by no means natural or 
philologically plausible. TK. C. 


MORTAR AND PESTLE. The historically oldest 
mode of making the grains of cereals more palatable 
was to roast them (see FOOD, §1[@]). It was found still 
more profitable, however, to release the mealy kernel 
by rubbing the grains between two stones, a method 
still in vogue among many civilised races. The lower 
and larger stone might be slightly concave like the 
Scottish ‘saddle-querns,’ or might be flat and sloping 
towards the front as in Egypt, whilst the rubbing stone 
was flat on one side and round on the other, with 
rounded ends, like an egg cut lengthwise. Such querns 
are still, or were till recently, used for grinding dura 
(Niebuhr, Déscript. de l’ Arabie, 45, with illustration, 
copied in Benzinger, MA 85; Nowack, AA 1110). 
Along with mortars, they were the only means by which 
the ancient Egyptians obtained their flour * (see statuette 
of slave-girl at work, Erman, Zeyft, 190). A number 
of rubbing stones were found by Bliss in the mound of 
Tel-el-Hesy, and are figured by him (froma photograph) 
in A Afound of Many Cities, 85. 

A more efficient mode of obtaining the same results 
was by means of the mortar (aza, méeaokah, Nu.118, 


©, vta ; also tnn, maktëš, Prov. 27 22; Aq., Theod., 


öňuos ; in later Hebrew more frequently nginzp, mak- 


téseth) and pestle (by, el Pra Len Àq., etc., 
here and © BNA 2331, Ümepos). Both mortar and 
pestle were in ordinary cases either of wood—probably, 


1 Local names are not generally compounded with "7, though 
W. M. Müller (As. w. Eur.) mentions some in pre-Israelitish 
times which have the appearance of being so compounded. 

2 Wilkinson's paragraph on the mills of the early Egyptians 
(Manners and Customs, etc. [1878] 1359) is shown, by his 
editor Birch in a footnote (¢.c.), to be a mistake. Cp Erman, 
op. cet, 189. 
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as at the present day, a section of the trunk of a 
tree—or of stone; specimens in the latter material 
were also found at Tel-el-Hesy (ilustr. aż. Bliss, /.c.). 
Copper mortars were likewise in use, and in the temple 
the mortars in which the family of Abtines pounded the 
spices for the sacred incense were of gold. 


According to Jewish tradition they were among the spoils 
which Titus took with him to Rome (Edersheim, Hamburger), 
and according to some the cup-like vessels which appear on 
the tahle of shewbread on the Arch of Titus are two of these 
mortars,! 


In NT times a mortar was an article of furniture in 
every house and, as we learn from the Mishna, was 
used for pounding, besides wheat and barley, a variety 
of substances such as vegetables, spices, salt, ete. 

In the laws regulating the selling of houses, the maktésheth 
kěbū'ä (fixed) or the mortar huilt, probably with a pedestal (see 
illustr. inWilk. cited below), into the floor wasa fixture, and went 
with the house as distinguished from the ‘moveable mortar’ 
which did not (Bad. Bath. 433; see passage in full under MILL, 
§ 3). The average height of the household mortar and pedestal 
(UpdApcov) was about three feet, and the length of the pestle half 
as much again, hence Hesiod’s line cited by Bliimner (7echzo- 
logie d. gewerbe, etc., 17), oAmov pev rpimodynyv Táuveiv Ùmepov 
dé tpimnxuv. The pestles of the Egyptians (see illustr. in 
Wilkinson, Anc. Hg. 2204) and of the Greeks (Bliimner, of. cit. 
22, from a vase) were more slender in the middle, where they 
were grasped by one hand or both, swelling slightly towards 
either end where they again contracted. 

Mortars are mentioned in the OT as having been 
used for the preparation of the manna (Nu. 118), and 
once again Prov. 2722: ‘Though thou shouldest bray 
a fool in a mortar [among bruised corn (RV; AV 
wheat) with a pestle] yet will his foolishness not depart 
from him.’ Toy, however, omits the words within 
brackets as exceeding the poetical measure of the 
half-couplet.2. In that ease the expressive figure of 
the poet is taken from the use of mortar and pestle to 
remove the husk from the wheat before grinding.* The 
coarse meal obtained by this method was termed by the 
Hebrews ima, géres (Lev 21416 RV ‘bruised corn, 


from an unused root pni, Arab. 7arasa, to crush, grind, 
which gives us the modern Syrian name for the hand- 
mill, jaray), also apy, ‘drisdk (Nu. 1520, EV ‘dough,’ 
RV™g-, ‘coarse meal’; sce Ges.-Buhl(3), s.v.), and 
perhaps nip or miam, ripAdth (Prov. 27 22 258.1719, 
RV ‘bruised corn’), In order to obtain a finer meal, 
the contents of the mortar might be taken out from 
time to time and passed through a sieve, the coarser 
grains being returned to the mortar, as we see from the 
detailed illustration of the process on an Egyptian 
monument (Wilkinson, /.c. ). 

The impoverishing effects of intemperance (Prov. 23 31) are 
paraphrased by the Greek translators in terms of a popular 
proverb ; thou shalt walk more naked than a pestle (for instances 
from classical] writers see Bliimner, of. cit. 18). 

The mortar (vakdésh) gave its name to two localities in 
Palestine, doubtless of a deep hollow formation, the one associ- 
ated with the exploits of Samson (Judg. 1519, EV ‘the hollow 


place.’ see LEH), the other in or close to Jerusalem (Zeph. 1 11, 
see RVmg., and cp JERUSALEM, § 23, etc., and MAKTESH). 


That the mortar and pestle preceded the mill among 


1 They are more likely to be gold censers. 

2 (Toy’s view, however, leaves out of account maa Dna 
which can hardly mean ‘in the midst of grit (or, bruised corn),’ 
mpnn in 2 S. 17 19 being corrupt (see n. 4 below), and there being 


no other proof-passage. ©’s èv wéow ouvedpiov suggests TINI 
maan ; this is very plausible, but it is better to read nian ne: 
After some necessary corrections (see Cri. B7b.) the text becomes, 
Though thou argue (thy matter) with a fool in the most 
public place, | ; 
His foolishness will not depart from him. ] 

3 The MT with the words retained—as was noted under 
Cookina, § 3—has not infrequently been regarded as an indica- 
tion of the manufacture of the favourite Syrian dish 474e, which 
consists of hoiled wheat and mutton pounded together for some _ 
hours. ; 

4 [Strict textual criticism questions the existence of such a 
word. The initial 5 in mp nq, mann is hardly the article. For 
Prov., c., see n.2 above, and in 2 S. de. read N95, 


cushions in readiness for a meal). See Crv?t, Bid.] 
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the Hebrews, as we are expressly informed was the case 
among the Romans (see MILL), is shown by an inter- 
esting example of conservativism in religious practice, 
similar to the late retention of stone knives for the rite 
of circumcision (Josh. 53, cp Ex. 425). In the legisla- 
tion of Leviticus, it is required that the offering of the 
first-fruits shall consist of early ears of wheat roasted at 
the fire, and then crushed in the mortar (214; cp 
Servius’s statement quoted under MILL). A. R. S. K. 


MORTER. 1. VN, homer; tTrHdOC ; lutum (Gen. 
113 [cementum], Ex. 114 Is.4125 Nah. 314). The 
builders of the tower of Babel are said to have used 
bitumen (EV ‘slime') instead of mortar (see BITUMEN). 
In Palestine the usual material is elay (Ar. fi7). This 
is mixed with chopped straw which serves the same 
purpose as the ox-hair which our plasterers mix with 
their plaster. Besides this, there is a mortar made 
from sand, ashes, and lime, well pounded and mixed 
with oil. ‘Nothing affords a stronger manifestation 
of persevering and patient labour than the long-con- 
tinued and repeated beatings to which the Orientals 
subject the plaster (of lime, ashes, and straw), which is 
more espeeially intended to resist wet, and whieh does 
most effeetually answer that purpose ' (Kitto, Pict. Biò., 
Ezek. 1310); ep HOUSE, § 1. Mortar is usually trodden 
with the feet (Nah. 314); but wheels may also be used. 

2. "BY, “aphar; xovs; lutum (Lev. 1442-45). See above. 

2. In Ezek. 13.1077 14/- 22 28} TER md is used, for which EV 
has ‘daub with untempered [mortar]’ (cp Ar. fafa, ‘dry loam 
or clay’). This rendering goes back to Vg. ‘linire luto absque 
paleis’ (once), ‘linire absque temperamento’ (thrice); but the 
figure seems to be that the prophets whitewash, or give sanction 


and plausibility to, the popular scheme (likened to a mud wall). 
So & (adActhery) and the moderns. 


4. nob, mélet; GBNRAQ om. (Jer. 43 gt RV, AV clay). Read- 
ing uncertain (see CLAY). 


MOSERA, RV Moserah (MDI ; MEICAAAI [BA], 
micade [L]), Dt. 106+, or Moseroth (NYO, mac- 
coypw6, -poy8 [BF], macoypoyé [A], -we [L]), 
Nu. 3330 f.t, a station in the Wilderness of Wanderings 
(see WANDERINGS). The termination -ah in Moserah, 
however, is loeative. The name seems to be really 
traditional, and it is difficult not to place it in the 
neighbourhood of Kadesh. If so, Mosér may be a 
corruption of -3y2, Missur—z.e., the N. Arabian land of 


Musri. This is a conjecture ; but we are bound to give 
at least a conjectural explanation of the statement ‘ there 
Aaron died, and there he was buried’ (Dt. 106). Cp 
Nu. 20 22-28, and see Hor, MOUNT, 1. TK. 
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Clans at Kadesh (§ 12). 
Accounts of theophany (§ 13). 
Historical element (§ 14). 
Meribah, Dathan, etc. (§ 15). 
Death of Moses (§ 16). 

Balak, etc: ($ 17). 
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Names (§ 2). 

Ark of bulrushes (§ 3). 
Born in Egypt? (§ 4). 
A Yahwé clan (§ 5). 


Misrim (§ 6). 
Ex. 424-26. Zipporah (§ 7). © Conquest of Cushan (§ 18). 


Elaboration of story (§ 8). Moses and Elijah (§ 19). 
Interviews with Pharaoh (§ 9). Other references (§ 20). 
Yam Sūph (§ 10). Extra-hiblical (§ 21). 

N. Arabian sojourn (§ 11). Result (§ 22). 


‘There hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like 
unto Moses, whom Yahwe knew face to face’ (Dt. 34 to). 
This is the enthusiastic eulogy of a late 
editor, reflecting on the beautiful picture of 
an ideal 'man of God’ presented in the 
composite narrative. Every true Jew and every true 
Christian must read it with reverence and sympathy. 
Still, true devoutness does not exclude historical criti- 
cism, and as critical students we are bound to remember 
that every religion which is not simply autochthonous 
and primitive displays considerable eagerness in doing 
honour to its real or supposed founder. Now, the influ- 
ence of great personalities—too great to be altogether 
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tied down by tradition and convention—upon the re- 
ligions of the most gifted races cannot indeed be over- 
looked ; but it is only too easy for the adherents of a 
religion to assign too many achievements to its rightly or 
wrongly assumed chief prophet and legislator. 

Feeling this tendency very strongly, Ewald endeavoured 
to reduce the prophetic and legislative work of Moses 
to ‘those essential truths and social arrangements which 
constitute the motive power of the whole history.’ ‘We 
must not,’ he says, ' be startled by the grandeur of the 
former or the wonderful nature of the latter, so as to 
reject anything because it appears incredible. For all 
the greatest and most enduring ideas that actuate and 
glorify the subsequent history, must have arisen in that 
sacred birthday of the community; and . at such 
extraordinary epochs, and among a people such as Israel 
then was, the most wonderful things became possible’ 
(Ais 2107), 

Few of us are still satisfied with the mixture of 
abstract religious philosophy and arbitrary criticism 
furnished by Ewald. His notion of what ‘ Israel then 
was’ being purely imaginative, there can be no sound 
or durable basis to his reconstruction of Moses and his 
teaching. To the Israelites, as we now begin to know 
them from a truly historical criticism, the ‘abstract 
ideas’ which Ewald finds in ‘the Mosaic economy’ 
would have been ‘a stone instead of bread.’! If sueh 
a person as Moses existed, he can, in working for such 
a people as the Israelites, only have oecupied himself 
with the practical questions of the time; otherwise 
indeed the subsequent history of Israel is inconceivable. 
He had to unite the tribes on a permanent basis, and 
this basis eould only be a religious one. He must 
therefore have been a worshipper and spokesman of 
Yahwe in some special sense, and have devoted himself 
sueeessfully to the task of making this God more 
generally worshipped. In order to do this, however, he 
must first of all have brought the seattered clans of Israel 
together, and, if we assume that some of them were in 
the land of ‘ Goshen,’ that Goshen was in Egypt, and that 
the Egyptian authorities hindered the removal of the clans, 
Moses must have had the greutest difficulties to cope with, 
and very justly, from a teleological point of view, may 
his sueeess appear an extraordinary divine interposition. 
More than this we cannot venture, even from a moder- 
ately conservative point of view, to assume.” That 
there was a marked difference between the religion pro- 
moted, as is supposed, by Moses and that of (say) the 
Kenites, eannot be asserted. That morality counted 
for more with Moses than (say) with Jethro, is incon- 
sistent with the facts reeorded in the Book of Judges, 
from which faets we may infer with some degree of 
accuracy what the moral stale of the Israelites before 
the entranee into Canaan must have been. Morality, 
indeed, cannot as yet have emerged from rule and 
tradition, nor can the decisions given by Moses beside 
the sacred tree and well safely be regarded even as its 
germs.? 

The historical character of Moses, however, has been 
rather postulated than proved by recent eritics. Without 
it, they find it difficult or impossible to explain the 
ethical impulse and tendency which, at any rate from 
the time of the prophet Amos (and Amos, be it re- 
membered, presupposes that this impulse is no novelty), 
is conspicuous in the history of Israelitish religion. 
Moreover, the name ‘Moses’ not only represents a 
great though little-known personality; it is also a 
symbol of a colossal fact asserted by the later tradition 
—viz., the deliverance of the clans or tribes of Israel 


1 Cp Wellh. Hist. of Israel and Judah ©), 16 (1891); L/G 17 
1894). 
2p Stade, GVI (1887), 1303 Akad. Reden (1899), 107 S; 
Smend, A T Rel.-gesch. (2) (1899), p. 17/-; Montefiore, Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892, p. 147 

3 See Budde, Rel of Isr. 33. Note that ‘law’ in the 
English edition of this book corresponds to KRecAt in the 
German. 
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from Egyptian bondage, and the recognition of Yahwé 
by these united clans as the deity who had proved 
himself mightier and consequently more divine than 
the gods of Egypt (cp Ex. 1810 f., J), and required 
from them a gratitude and an obedience, out of 
which in the fulness of time a true ethical conscious- 
ness and an ethical monotheism might be expected to 
develop. ? 

The task at present before scholars is to examine 
these assumptions of recent criticism, and since criticism 
is bound to be progressive and to correct its own errors, 
we shall proceed to study various unobserved or neglected 
facts, which, it will be seen, are adverse even to the 
highly mitigated traditionalism to which critics twenty 
or even ten years ago were addicted. We shall not 
forget the need of circumspection; but our circum- 
spection will have to apply itself in as yet unfamiliar 
ways. 

First of all, however, we must deal with the name 
‘t Moses ' and the other related names, and ask, What 
do they mean? and what have they to teach 
us? The name of Moses appears in the 
OT as ng», Mose; the Arabic form of this is Misa. 


In Josephus and Philo, and in MSS of the LXX and 
NT generally, we meet with the Graecised form uwvons 
(cp Vg. Moyses); there is a constant variant, however, 
fewons. lf the OT form were correct, and the name 
Hebrew, the obvious meaning would be ‘deliverer’ 
( /awe, ‘to draw out’; cp 28.2217=Ps.1817). There 
is no trace, however, of such an explanation any- 
where in the OT. Pharaoh's daughter, who is sup- 
posed to speak Hebrew, calls the foundling Mōšė, 
‘because I drew him out of the water’ (Ex. 210 [E]). 
That E had any thought of an Egyptian origin is im- 
probable ; the name Mōšė is strikingly unlike any of 
the names given as Egyptian in the story of Joseph, 
and the Hebrew connection suggested for the name 
by E has no parallel in the Joseph story except in the 
accounts of non-Egyptian names like Ephraim and 
Manasseh. 

At a much later time it became important to tighten 
the connection between the Jews and the Egyptians ; 
on the Ethiopian war of Moses, see § 21. Josephus 
(Ane, m96; c- 47. 131) «and Philo (1:20. 1.4) 
therefore were dissatisfied with the vague statement of 
Pharaoh's daughter, and explained the name Moses as 
= ‘saved from the water,’ a theory to which Jablonski 
(Opusce. 1 152 f.) gave a quasi-philological character. 
Hence for a time the Coptic etymology, mo ‘ water,’ 
and «še ‘rescued,’ obtained general currency, though a 
genuine Egyptian name meaning ‘ saved from the water’ 
would be quite differently formed (2D.1/G 25 141). 

At present, a more plausible etymology (suggested 
by Lepsius, Chronologie, 326; cp Ebers, Durch Gosen, 
525 f.} is in vogue. There is an Egyptian word mes or 
mesu, meaning ‘child,’ which sometimes occurs as a 
name by itself, and sometimes as the second part of a 
theophorous name (é.g., in the royal names Thotmes, 
Ahmes, Ramessu). Dillmann (Æxv.-Lev. 16) would 
take ‘Moses’=mesu to be the original name; Renan 
(Hist. 1 160) and Guthe (GVZ [1899], 20) prefer to 
take it as an abbreviation of a theophorous Egyptian 
name. 

The special objection to these widely held views? is 
fourfold. (1) The vowel in mes, mesu (or, according to 
W. M. Müller, ose) is short, whereas the corresponding 
vowel in Mo&e is long, and the sibilants in the two 
words are different. (2) The Hebrews would surely 
not have accepted a name for their hero from their 


2. Names. 


1 So Budde, of. cif., 35-38. 

2 Giesebrecht, Geschichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes (1900), p. 1, 
regards the ‘Egyptian name’ of Moses as a fact which confirms 
the statement that Moses came forward in Egypt; and Wellh. 
(//G0) 14, n. 1) appears to be untroubled by doubts. Holzinger, 
however (Æx. 6), says that the name MED is ‘ unexplained.’ 


3 From a private communication of Prof. W, Max Müller. 
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Egyptian oppressors ;? the supposed Egyptian etymo- 
logies of PHINENAS and HOR are not safe enough to be 
quoted on the other side as parallels. (3) A close 
examination of the traditions respecting Moses connects 
him much more certainly with N. Arabia than with 
Egypt. (4) The points of contact betwecn Israclitish 
and Egyptian religious customs are few and unimportant, 
which would be strange, if Moses had received a name 
which naturalised him as an Egyptian. 

It remains to interpret the name of Mōšė on the 
analogy of the names of Moses’ nearest relations which 
express ethnic, more precisely, the present writer now 
thinks, N. Arabian affinities. 


These names, with the explanations here suggested, are (1) 
Amram, probably a development of Jerahmeel; (2) JOCHEBED 
(7.v.), perhaps the original of the tribal name known to us as 
Ja'aķob (Jacob); (3) Aharon (Aaron), probably a distorted frag- 
ment of Jerahmeel; (4) Miriam (g.v.), a distortion either of 
Merari [Misri] or of Amramith ; (5) Zieroran (g.v.), probably = 
Zarephath—?.e., a personification of the Zarephathites, a branch 
ofthe Misrim of N. Arabia (see ZAREPHATH) ; (6) Gershom 2— 
z.é., belonging to the GirSu or GiSru or GeSurim of the Negeb of 
Palestine (see GIRZITES). 

If the explanation of these names now suggested be 
accepted they record the early connection of the Israelites 
with populations of N. Arabia, where Horeb (the sacred 
mountain with which Moses is so closely associated) was 
situated (see SINAI). The presumption therefore is that 


nga Mose, also is N. Arabian. It might be connected 
with s3, ‘ Misrite,’ Mişṣūr being the general name of 
the country referred to (see MizRAIM). Möōšèėis virtu- 
ally identical with Masi, which, in Ex. 619 [P], is the 
name of ason of Merari b. Levi; indeed, in 1 Ch. 
2427 (cp v. 26), SHOHAM (2.e., Mosé, corrupted by 
transposition) occurs in lieu of Musi. ‘The other son of 
Merari is called Mahli (elsewhere explained as=Jerah- 
meel), and we may assume that M6Sé, Misi, and Merari 
are all developments or distortions of some collateral 
form of Misri? (z.e., ‘one belonging to the land of 
Missur ’). 

It may be objected to this view that in the earliest 
tradition (J), as it now stands, the father, the mother, 
and the sister of Moses are nameless, and that Aaron 
appears in this document ‘only to disappear’ (sce AARON, 
§ 4) The answer is (1) that the want of names in Ex. 
214 may be due to Rp, who found the original names 
inconsistent with his material in chap. 6 (so Bacon), and 
(2) that, on the theory advocated above, the tradition of 
the migration led by ‘Moses’ is in faet necessarily 
without personal names, the names Moses, Amram, 
Jochebed, etc., being all ethnic, and not really borne by 
individuals. All that the earliest tradition knew was 
that a tribe closely connected with the Misrites and 
Jerahmeelites, and specially addicted to the worship of 
Yahwe, the god of Horeb, played a leading part in the 
migration of the Israelites into Canaan. ‘This earliest 
tradition comes to us in part through P, whose lateness 
as a writer does not detract from the value of any 
information which he cannot have invented, and prob- 
ably derived from early traditional sources. 

The tradition respecting the child Moses in the box 
(basket ?) of papyrus-recds (EV ‘ark of bulrushes’ ; see 

RUSHES, I) is told only by E. Accord- 

girs ae of ing to this writer, Moses, the child of a 
Wrushes. man and a woman of the tribe of Levi 
(see JOCHEBED), was hidden among the reeds by the 
Nile, on account of a cruel edict that all male children 
of Hebrews should be put to death (cp Mt. 216). 


1 According to Manetho (in Jos. c. Af. i. 267) the Egyptian 
name of the leader of the ‘lepers’ was Osarsiph 3 but when he 
went over to rovto Tò yevos, he received the name of Moses. Cp 
JOSEPH i., §§ 1, 11. Charemon (zb. 132) makes the Egyptian 
name of Moses Tisithen. 

2 Zipporah’s second son Eliezer is only a doublet of Aaron's 
son ELEAZAR(g.?., 1), the ethnic origin of whose name may be 
presumed, but is not definitely explained. 

3 We can hardly therefore look foran Assyrian etymology of 
Moses (¢.g., mash, to be bright). Cp Sayce, Rel Ass. Bad. 
4677. 
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Moses’ sister watched him, till the daughter of Pharaoh? 
saw the weeping child, and had compassion on him. 
Through his sister's cleverness he enjoyed maternal 
nursing, but was afterwards adopted as her son by 
Pharaoh's daughter. 

This charmingly told story is of mythic origin.? The 
tale of the setting adrift of a divine or heroie infant on 
water is also a tradition of the Babylonians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Germans, and even the Japanese. 
It is significant that the Hebrew word for ‘ark’ oeeurs 
only twice—in Ex. 235 and in Gen. 614 f. (Deluge)— 
and we may venture to suppose that the story of Moses 
has absorbed one of the details of a popular story either 
of Creation (cp the Japanese myth) or of the Deluge 
(which is a second Creation, ep DELUGE, § 19). The 
story gained immensely by this. The hero who was 
destined to lead his people through a ‘sea,’ and to be 
worsted by no obstacles, ought, in poetical fitness, to 
baffle his enemies even in infancy. 

Of the parallel non-Jewish stories it is only necessary 
to quote one—that of Sargon of Agadé. ‘This remark- 
able tale, which boldly claims the authority of Sargon, 
begins thus (cp BITUMEN, col. 589) 74 :— 

‘Sargina, the powerful king, the king of Agadé am I. My 
mother was poor, my father I knew not; the brother of my father 
lived in the mountains ... My mother, who was poor, con- 
ceived me, and secretly gave birth to me; she placed me ina 
basket of reeds, she shut up the mouth of it with bitumen, she 
abandoned me to the river, which did not overwhelm me. The 
river bore me away and brought me to Akki the irrigator. Akki 
the irrigator received me in the goodness of his heart. Akki 
the irrigator reared me to boyhood. Akki the irrigator made 


me a gardener. My service as a gardener was pleasing unto 
Ištar and } became king.’® 


Such a story as this, apart from the detail about the 
gardener, was probably floating in popular Hebrew 
tradition, and when men began to ask what happened 
to Moses before he became Hobab’s (or Jethro’s) son- 
in-law, it occurred to a narrator to transfer it to the 
biography of Moses. When the tradition was thus 
enriched, it of course stated that Moses drew his first 
breath in the land of Egypt. ‘The story of the ‘ark’ is 
adapted only to the region of the Nile or the Euphrates, 
and J, though in its present form his account of Moses 
begins (apparently) with the aid rendered by Moses to 
Hobab's daughters? (Ex. 216 f.), distinctly states that 
Moses had fled to Midian’ (or rather Musri) from 
Egypt. 

lt is not, however, an easy matter to understand how 
Moses cean have left his fellow-tribesmen in Egypt and 
settled with Hobab.8 ‘The narrator who 
made him the adopted son of Pharaoh's 
daughter only inereased the difficulty ; for 
if Moses had been reared as an Egyptian, 
he would naturally have received an Egyptian office and 
an Egyptian wife. Moreover, let it now be noticed that 
we have in 1 K. 1117, in its present form, the account 


4. Born in 
Egypt or 
in Musri. 


l Josephus (Azt. 11.95) calls her Thermutis; Artapanus (in 
Eus. Pracp. Ev. 927) Merris. Cp col. 2090. 

2 Ewald (Hist. 2.42) long ago saw this; so also Ebers, Durch 
Gosen (1872), 72. 

3 The Japanese myth is that the first child born to the divine 
pair, lzanagi and Izanami, the parents of gods and men, was 
set adrift in an ark of reeds. The story (which is admitted as 
genuine by Tylor, Remarks on Japanese Mythology) is told in 
connection with an account of Creation. For a wider circle of 
kindred stories see A. Baner, Die Cyros-sage und l'erwandtes ; 
K. Schubert, Zerodots Darstellung der Cyrussage. 

4 Note that no name is mentioned (apart from Akki) but that 
of Sargina. So in the story of Moses in Ex. 2 no name is given 
but that of Moses. The cause of Sargina’s exposure is not 
mentioned. 

5 R. W. Rogers, //ist. of Bab. and Ass., 1362; cp AB, iiia 
100; Del. Par. 208% Note that initu is not ‘princess’ (as G. 
Smith) but ‘ poor.’ 

6 In Oxf Hex., however, vv. 11-15a@ are assigned to J (cp 
Wellth., Corn.). 


- 


i 7°72, like pys, is sometimes an error for WY¥D—Ze., Musri. 


8 The story in Ex. 212 is not in character with the Moses of 
the later period. ‘He looked this way and that way, and when 
he saw that there was no one,’ etc. One may defend the story 
of the flight of Moses by the Egyptian story of Sanehat or 
Sinuhit (R P2), 2187), but not the cause of the flight. 
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of an Edomite who fled into Egypt, and was there 
hospitably received by Pharaoh, who gave him the 
queen's sister to wife, and that underlying this is an 
earlier and more authentie story that the asylum found 
by the fugitive was in the N. Arabian Musri.! The 
suspicion naturally arises that the earliest tradition 
respecting Moses represented him as an Israelite, who, 
together with his clan, had been admitted to the jus 
connubiz by a tribe of Midianites, or rather (see HOBAB) 
Misrites, which dwelt not far from Horeb, the saered 
mountain of Yahwe. The story of his chivalrous 
conduet towards Hobab's daughters seems to have been 
suggested by that of Jacob's friendliness to Rachel at 
the well (Gen. 292-10 J). Jacob marries Rachel; so 
Moses marries Zipporah, who is one of the seven 
daughters of the priest of Midian (Musri ?). Who are 
these seven daughters, we ask? Surely they represent 
the seven distriets of the Misrite territory, one of which 
——that nearest Canaan—had, we hold, for its centre 
Zarephath. ZiIPPORAH (g.v.) is, in our view, a mis- 
written Zarephath, just as Rachel is a distortion of 
Jerahmeel: Further, Jet us not forget that Ehjah, who 
is in some important respects the double of Moses, is 
elosely connected by tradition with ‘ Zarephath which 
belongs to Missur’ (1 K. 1710, revised text; see ZARE- 
PHATH). The only doubt is whether Moses (7.e., the 
clan) aequired Zarephath by the cession of a Misrite 
chieftain, or by conquest (see § 17). 

The story in Ex. 424 f., being deeply corrupt, is of no value 
for the story of Zipporah, and the description of her in Nu. 121 
as a ‘ Cushite woman’ adds nothing to our knowledge. Some 
indeed (¢.g., Ewald, //ist. 21774, n. 3) have supposed that it is 
not Zipporah who is meant, but an Ethiopian concubine whom 
Moses took after the death of Zipporah. It is not, however, the 
Ethiopian but the N. Arabian Cush (see Cus, 2) that is 


referred to, and Hobab, father of Zipporah (Zarephath), dwelt 
in Musri? which adjoined Cush. 


By this connection the clan of Mōšė (Misri ?), as it 
was now called, and apparently the whole tribe of Levi? 
became a priestly and in a wide sense 

5. A Yahwe prophetie tribe, devoted to the worship 
of Yahwe.+ This is thoughtfully de- 
seribed by E in Ex. 31 4669-14 as a new and solemn 
revelation of God to Moses by the name Yahwe at 
‘Horeb the mountain of God.’ J also describes a 
solemn call to Moses, but presupposes that Yahwe is 
already known to the elders of Israel in Egypt (316). 
J also speaks of the mountain as ‘yo 353, ‘mount Sinai’ ® 


(mon, EV ‘the bush,’ is less probable); it burned, and 


was not consumed. The mountain (called Horeb 
[mutilated from ‘ Jerahmeel’?] by E and Sinai by J) is 
described, according to a very plausible emendation of 
31, as in ‘the wilderness of Jerahmeel’ (read 327 
bont for a279 nny); it may be Jebel Muweileh which 
lies NE. of ‘Ain Gadis, E. of the Wady e&-Seraif, but 
is more probably some mountain -group nearer to 
Kadesh. Horeb or Sinai was virtually guarded by a 
tribe of Yahwé- worshippers which is variously called 
Kenites, Jerahmeelites (?),? and Misrites (scarcely 
Midianites). 

We are further told that Yahwé commissioned Moses 
to bring out the b’ne Israel who were in 
Egypt, so that they might worship Yahwe 
on ‘this mountain’ (so E), and that he promised 





clan. 


6, Misrim. 


l See Hapap, and cp JOR 11 [1899], 551-556; Beke, Orzgines 
Biblice, 1 [1834], 307, N. 4. 
2 Read Y9 for [1 (see preceding col. n. 7). 


3 ‘Levi’ is doubtless an older name than Mdsé. On its 
origin see LEVI. 

4 So Bateson Wright (Was Israel ever in Egypt? 164) finds 
‘traces of a tradition that this tribe (Levi) is of Kenite origin.’ 

5 Soin Dt. 33 16 read, with Renan, ‘yp ‘yz. See Busn, and 
note the differences of scholars as to the exact sense of 735, a 
word which we certainly do not expect just here, and find only 
once again in a dependent passage, Dt. 3316 Tiacon’s theory, 
adopted by Bennett (Hastings, DZ 3 349 a), is therefore excluded. 

6 Therefore not SE. of Elath (as Wellhausen). See SINAL 
and cp BEER-LAHAI-RO!, JEHOVAH-JIREH. 

7 ‘Ben Reuel,’ Nu. 1029, =‘ ben Jerahmeel.’ 
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to give them a home in a land flowing with milk and 
honey (so J). The present writer regards it as probable 
that this land was described in the text which underlies 
Ex. 38 as ‘the land of the Kenite, the Rehobothite, the 
Jerahmeelite, and the Zarephathite’ -1 that the ‘land 
flowing with milk and honey’ was in the Negeb? (Nu. 
1321 f., revised text; cp ESHCOL, PARADISE, REIIOB, 
ZIN); and even our present narrative is not without 
some indications that the Exodus known to the original 
tradition was a peaceful one, and that the land which 
was migrated from was not Goshen but Cushan (the 
N. Arabian Cush)—not Misraim (Egypt) but Misrim 
(Musri). Of course it is not inconceivable (cp EXODUS 
i., § 3) that some clans of Israel may have been in Egypt, 
and may have removed from that country to join 
kindred clans in N. Arabia, one of which—the tribe of 
Levi or Mōšė—may even have gone to the land of 
Goshen to escort their brethren to Kadesh. But is 
there not something artificial in this construction of 
history ? 

it is true that the story of Joseph represents Simeon 
as having been kept in bondage in Egypt (Gen. 4224), 
and that we naturally suppose Simeon and Levi to have 
shared the same fate (cp Gen.49s5a2). The ethnic 
connections of Simeon and Levi, however, to judge 
from the valuable material in the genealogies of 1 Ch. 
4 6, appear to have been N. Arabian; the name 
Phinehas is not to be quoted as suggesting an Egyptian 
element in Levi, for it is more probably of Jerahmeelite 
than of Egyptian origin (see PHINEHAS). As Moses 
is a member of the tribe of Levi (so closely connected 
by tradition with N. Arabia) we cannot expect to find 
him in Egypt, though he (z.e., his clan) may, as we have 
admitted, possibly (not probably) have made an ex- 
pedition to the Egyptian frontier. 

That the Moses-clan was at any rate composed of 
fearless warriors (cp Ex. 3226 f. and contrast the timid 
Tee. Moses of Et) is shown by the n 

which underlies the certainly corrupt 
narrative in Ex. 424-26. As it now stands, the narrative 
relates in most obscure terms how Zipporah protected 
her husband against the angry Yahwe (!) by circumcis- 
ing her son (see CIRCUMCISION, § 2). Really, how- 
ever, in our view, the passage describes a feat of 
martial prowess comparable to that ascribed to Shamgar 
in Judg. 34: (see Cri.. G70. ). 

We read thus, ‘And it came to pass in the wilderness of 
Jerahmeel that Jerahmeelites (7.¢., Amalekites, raiders who had 
no fixed settlements) fell upon him and sought to slay him. 
And he took an ox-goad, and smote the Jerahmeelites, and 
thought, I have wiped out the Jerahmeelites ‘(cp Ex. 17 14/7, ‘I 
will wipe out the name of Amalek,’ etc.). To explain this it 
may be noted that the word ‘ Jerahmeelites’ has, we believe, a 
twofold meaning: (1) those of Jerahmeelite origin, (2) Bedounins. 

The tradition of the Exodus, as we now have it, is 
indeed extremely inconsistent. At one time it delineates 
a Moses who must be an individual 
(e.2., Ex. 3-423); at another, it enables 
us to see plainly that Moses is no 
individual, but a clan. We need not wonder at these 
variations. ‘The original tradition, which had to do 
chiefly with tribes, was too strong to be altogether 
transformed; but the tendency of storytellers to 
individualise altered the primitive tradition in many 
points. Here is an instance. We have seen how the 
infancy of Moses was glorified ; tradition was equally 
careful to give the hero a stiitable equipment as a prophet 
of Yahwe. A prophet, according to the primitive notion, 
must be a thauniaturgist; Moses therefore needed a 
wonder-working staff.’ 


8. Elaboration 
of story. 


l In Ex.38, as it now stands, these names have become 
‘Canaanite, Hittite, Amorite, Perizzite’; ‘ Hivite’and ‘ Jebusite’ 
have been added. 

2 So in 1 S. 18 25-27 the ‘ hundred foreskins’ (mbsy mxn) may 
have come by corruption from ‘ Jerahmeelites’ (msoma). The 
whole story becomes quite plain and natural. Cp SHECHEM, 
and see Crit. Bid. 


3 In Ex. 420 © paraphrases rhv péBdov thy mapa tod beo. 
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According to J, Yahwé vouchsafed to give a supernatural 
ower to the shepherd's staff in the hand of Moses (42 7); but 
j gets rid of the thaumaturgic element as soon as he can. E, on 
the other hand, states that God entrusted Moses with a staff 
which he had not previously possessed, to perform his wonderful 
works (4 17 ; cp 206), and that of the five plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians by Moses four (7.¢., all except the death of the 
firstborn) were brought by his lifting up or stretching out his 
staff, and the striking story of Rephidim turns entirely on the 
uplifting of the hand with the staff. P, too, attaches much 
importance to the staff, though it is of Aaron’s staff that this 
writer speaks. Four out of the six plagues were inflicted by its 
means, whilst in the case of the fifth, the boils were brought 
about by Moses throwing soot into the air before Pharaoh. So 
too at the passage of the yaz sph (see below, § 10), E tells us 
(14 16) of a command of God that Moses should lift up his staff 
(over the sea), whilst P (2é., cp 21) is content with the stretching 
out of the hands ; in either case the phraseology has an implica- 
tion of magic art. Cp PtaGues [TEN]. 
The demand addressed to Pharaoh by Moses next 
requires attention. J puts it thus, ‘And they said, The 
: God of the Hebrews has met with us; 
9. Interviews ee : ' 
wath Pharaoh let us go three days’ journey into the 
* wilderness, and sacrifice to Yahwè, 
lest he fall on us with pestilence or with the sword’ 
(53 [2]; cp 318 827); and again, ‘And Moses said, 
We will go with our yoting and with our old, with our 
sons and with our daughters, with our flocks and with 
our herds will we go ; for we must hold a feast to Yahwe’ 
(109); and yet again, ‘And Moses said, Thou must 
also give into our hand sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings. Our cattle also shall go with us; there shall 
not a hoof be left behind; for thereof must we take to 
serve Yahwe our God; and we know not with what we 
must serve Yahwe till we come thither’ (1025 f). 
Elsewhere (see PLAGUES, TEN) we have commented 
on the imperfect truthfulness of these demands ; here, 
therefore, it is enough to refer to the phrase ag Vahwe, 
‘feast of Yahwe' (109). This phrase confirms our 
previous suspicion that the Egyptian training of Moses 
is not a feature of the original tradition, the notion 
which underlies the word ag (7.e., probably, a solemn 
circuit round a sacred object) being specially Arabian 
(cp DANCE, § 3). The phrase ‘three days’ journey’ 
also deserves notice. It might indecd be a mere 
stylistic idiom (cp Gen. 3036 Nu. 1033); but it is 
expressly put into Moses’ mouth by Yahwe (318); 
accordingly it is used by Moses twice. Moreover, when 
Moses ‘led Israel onward from the yam sph, and they 
went out into the wilderness of Shur (Missur ?),’ we are 
told that ‘they went three days in the desert, and found 
no water’ (Ex. 1522); shortly afterwards they came to 
Sinai. It is possible, then, that Horeb or Sinai was 
represented in the primitive story as three days’ journey 
in the desert of Musri. Yet it was certainly much more 
than three days’ journey from the Red Sea. This may 
perhaps favour the view, to which the 
10. Pen manifold difficulties of the story of the 
pa: passage of the sea give some plausibility, 
that the yam spf, like the waters of MARAI fg.v.], 
had originally no existence outside the ideal wonder- 
land to which we are introduced in Gen. 2. Tf this view 
be accepted, the traditional story of the passage of the 
sea (religiously so impressive) has come out of a myth 
which like that of the ‘ark of bulrushes,’ originally 
floated in tradition apart from any historical setting !—- 
a myth of the destruction of certain enemies of Yahwé 
in a ‘sea of reeds’ by a great wonder-working prophet. 
Perhaps, if the reading yam sph is the original one 
(see § 10), no better explanation is available. We are 
at any rate liberated by it from a view of the early 
history of the Israelites which is encompassed with 
difficulty. 
It has indeed been ably attempted elsewhere (see 


1 In the Syriac version of the Legend of Alexander 873 
Budge’s edition, 196) we read, ‘ We saw in thar river a reed the 
height of which was thirty cubits, and its thickness as that of a 
garland which a man puts on his head. The whole city was 
overshadowed by these reeds.’ Cp the suggestive remark in 
Wi. GI 292. 
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ExoDUS i., 8§ 10-16) to make the story of the yam sph 
(interpreted as the Red Sea) geographically, aned there- 
fore to some extent also historically, intelligible. The 
attenipt could only be made provisionally. From 
Egyptian sources we have no confirmation of the story, 
nor is there the least chance of our getting any, and to 
rely on the unconfirmed accounts of such comparatively 
late writers as J and E, and on a supposed fragment of 
a commemorative song from the ‘ Mosaic age’? (Ex. 
151-3), would not be a eritical procedure. Investiga- 
tion had to proceed tentatively, and since the first 
efforts have met with doubtful success, we must now 
try again, and enter on paths partly marked out long 
ago by an English scholar, confident that religion can 
only gain by the fullest investigation of its history. See, 
further, RED SEA. 

The story of the ‘Plagues of Egypt’ will receive 
separate consideration (see PLAGUES [TEN], especially 

.. § 5). Suffice it to say here that the 
wk Pe original tradition was probably ignorant 

° of the existence of ill-feeling between 
Misrites and Israelites. It is as friends that the Misrite 
and the Israelite women part. ‘They have long been 
neighbours or even housemates, and the Mlisrites who 
stay behind do not grudge their precious jewels to their 
departing friends (Ex. 322). Indeed, some of the N. 
Arabians (39 say, im MT of Ex. 1238; AV ‘mixed 
multitude’) or Zarephathites (rosor, MT of Nu. 114; 
AV ‘mixed multitude’), especially Hobab (Nu. 1029, 
Judg. 116 411), accompany the Israelites. See MINGLED 
PEOPLE. Nor need we trouble ourselves too much 
about the names Goshen, Pithom, Rameses (Raamses), 
Pihahiroth, Baal-zephon, Succoth, Etham ; for, in spite 
of a prevalent opinion which is deserving of all respect, 
it is probably best to explain them as names of the 
Negeb of S. Palestine or N. Arabia. ? 

(a) It is, at any rate of the highest importance that a 
number of OT passages become satisfactorily clear only 
when we assume them to refer to a sojourn of the 
Israelites in Arabia. The witness of Jeroboam, son 
of Nebat, depends, it is true, on emendations of the text 
of 1 K. 1225-33 (see SUECHEM); but the emendations 
are such as cannot safely be clisregarded, and they 
appear to prove that Jeroboam uttered these words, 
speaking of the golden ca//,* ‘Behold, thy god, O 
Israel, who brought thee up out of the land of 
Misrim.’ 

(4) In Am. 97 emendation is again employed ; but the 
obscurity of the passage fully justifies it. ‘Have not I 
brought up Israel out of the land of Misrim, from 
Rehoboth of Jerahmeel,’ follows naturally on v. 9, 
‘Are ye not as the bné Cushim (the Cushites of N. 
Arabia) to me, O ye bné Israel? saith Yahwe.’ See 
REHOBOTH. 

(c) The passage Am. 525-27 is hardly intelligible as it 
stands. When emended, it becomes full of suggestion. 
Read, ‘Do ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in 
he wilderness of the Arabians, O house of Israel? 
Then the Cushites, the Jerahmeelites, and the Kenites, 
and the Salmaans (see SALMA) shall take you away, 
and I will carry you into exile beyond Cusham, saith 


1 See the commentaries of Baentsch and Holzinger, and cp 
OPs. 31, n. g. lt seems hazardous to make the ‘Song of 
Moses’ earlier than the earliest of the psalms in the Psalter. 

2 Cushan, [Sare]phathim, Jerahmeel, Rehoboth, Zaphan 

(inferred from Zephani{ah]), Maacath, Ethan are the possible 
originals. Of course, it is also possihle that the names were in- 
serted to make the Exodus from Egypt plausible. When, how- 
ever, we remember the result mentioned above, of the N. 
Arabian affinities of the personal names connected with the 
Exodus (Moses, Aaron, Miriam, Hur, Phinehas, etc.), we 
naturally incline to interpret the local names in a similar 
way. 
y Possibly the idea that there were fz'o calves arose when 
t Bethel’ and ‘ Dan’ were supposed to he different places; really 
‘Bethel’ may have lain close to ‘Pan’ (see SHECHEM). The 
story in Ex. 3248 favours the view that there was but one calf, 
and so does Is, 578, if the text has been rightly emended (see 
MEMORIAL, 2). 
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Yahwe.'! There are parallels for this in the book of 
Amos itself (see the next passage, and PARADISE). 

(7) Now, too, it becomes plain how Am. 210 was 
originally read. ‘ But it was I that brought you up out 
of the land of Misrim, and led you through the wilder- 
ness of the Arabians.’ ? 

(e) A similar statement is made in Mic. 64, where 
according to an emendation that seems to be called for, 
the right names are probably Misrim, Arbhim, Misrim, 
Jerahme’elim (see Mican [Book], § 3 [/], 1). 

Thus the prophets, if we have recovered their text, 
are on the side of the new theory. It is only in post- 
exilic passages like Is. 1026 ll15 f 4316 f. Blio 6311 
Ps. 666 77177. 20 781353 10679 11435 138613 Neh. 9911 
that we find unmistakable allusions to the Exodus from 
Egypt. It is also a prophet (see above, c) who enables 
us to trace the genesis of the story of the forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness. It arose in an aneient 
seribe's chamber, and was the result of reading CSIR, 
‘forty,’ instead of may, ‘Arabians’ (ep Kirjath-arba, 
‘city of four,’ for Kirjath-arab, ‘city of Arabia’ ?). If 
the reader will now turn to Ex. 13314 202, Dt. 56 
612 814 13510, Josh. 2417, Judg. 68, he will be 
struck by the great improvement effected by simply 
reading prany, ‘Arabians,’ for ps3y, ‘servants’; the 
‘house (=territory) of the Arabians’ is clearly a much 
better parallel to ‘the land of psn’ than the phrase 


which now stands in the text—viz., ‘the house of 
bondage’ (rather, of servants). Unfortunately, we 
cannot also remove the ‘forty years’ from most of the 
Hexateuch passages in which the phrase oecurs, because 
the legend had already fixed itself in the literary circles 
to which the writers of those passages belonged. In 
Nu. 1433 (J), however, on which 3213 is dependent, 
it is quite possible. The legend is therefore subse- 
quent to J, and anterior to the parzenetic part of Dt. 
and to P. 

So far as the residence in a Misrim (msyn) which was not 
Egypt is concerned, we have the support of Beke, who attempts, 
it is true, to rescue far too much of the traditional narratives, 
hut is on safe ground when he argues that ‘the land of Goshen 
or of Rameses was an integral and, as I should contend, a 
principal part of the kingdom of Mitzraim’ (Origines Biblice, 
1277). His geographical definition of psss is too wide; but 
without the help of Assyriology it could not have been otherwise. 


The traditional details of the journey from the yam 
suph to the sacred mountain now lose, not indeed their 
religious,? but at any rate their historical 


en interest. It is probable that no such 
ge journey was known totheoriginal tradition. 


It is possible that yaru s#ph (PD O°) is an early corruption of 


NDIYO, ‘sea of Zarephath,’ 4a synonym for pyon D= SRAN“ 
‘sea of Jerahmeel,’—/.e., the Dead Sea (see SALT SEA), and that 
the names MARAH (g.z7.) and Exim (g.z.) are but fragments of 
the ethnic plural ‘ Jerahme’elim,’ such as we often find side by 
side in the genealogical lists of a later age. MAssAH AND 
MERIBAH (g.7.), and RrEpHipim,® to which traditions of more 
value were attached, were certainly in the territory sometimes 
described as Jerahmeelite ; Massah was apparently by the rock 
of Kadesh (see SELA), and Meribah was more fully designated 
Meribah of Kadesh (a variation of Kadesh of Jerahmeel (?}).8 





1 The reference is to the cultus of Bethel, Gilgal (= Cusham- 
jerahmeel=Dan?), and Beersheba. Do ye fall back to the 
religion of the Cushites? ‘Then these very people shall take 
you away.’ Read— 

E'NS OP) Conop cria Cony onyo 


. x ‘ > ah 
epeb sedan cane ends 
Tm TT! Flee fe gs 


2 me is an erroneous gloss. It now becomes unnecessary 
T 


to reject the whole of 2 10 as a later insertion (Nowack’s theory). 

3 Cp Pttiar oF Coun. 

4 Cp Dt. 11, where the text of the document used by the later 
writer whom we call Da probably read ‘. . . in Arabia of Jerah- 
meel, opposite Zarephath,’ etc. See Suru. Perhaps the writer 
who fused the Misrite and the Egyptian forms of the tradition 
found pz“s-p' indistinctly written, and confounded the ‘sea 
with a mythical ‘sea of reeds’ (see § 10). , ; 

5 The Rephidim story is apparently the justification of the 
long feud between Israel and Amalek in later times. Cp 
JEHOVAH-NISSI. ; : r 

6 Mr. S. A. Cook acutely compares Meribah with Meri(b)baal 
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While the Moses-clan and those associated with it were at the 
sacred mountain, they were of course profoundly influenced by 
the Kenites. This is suggested symbolically by E’s statement 
(J may have said the same thing!), that Moses received a visit 
from his father-in-law, who gave him important advice relative 
to his administration of justice. 


This account, however, is placed out of the proper 
order ; the visit was originally supposed to have occurred 
near the close of the sojourn at Horeb (see Ex. 18, end). 
(On Massah and Meribah, and on the gift of manna 
and of quails, see special articles. ) 

We have now arrived at the great Theophany and 
the ' bérith’ (see COVENANT). It is important to use the 
results of critical analysis, and to keep 
the three accounts separate. Accord- 
ing to J, after the preliminaries described 
in chap. 19, Moses, who alone approached Yahwè, re- 
ceived from Yahwe the Ten? Words, ‘the words of the 
covenant ' (concerning ritual), which, at the divine com- 
mand, he wrote down upon two tables of stone. ‘He 
was there with Yahwé forty days and forty nights; he 
neither ate bread nor drank water’ (3428). When the 
time for departure comes, the people are troubled, and 
put aside their ornaments,*+ and Moses asks Yahwe 
whom he will send with him to lead Israel to its resting- 
place. The answer is given, ‘My pãnīm (manifesta- 
tion) shall go with you’ (3314). Early the next 
morning Moses ascends the mountain, and another 
favour is granted; ‘Yahwe passed by.’ The noble 
declaration of Yahwe’s ethical nature in 346 f. belongs 
to a redactor ; as Battersby has noticed, it is the ex- 
pression of a school of religious thought later and wiser 
than the Yahwist’s (Oxf. Hex. 2134). 

According to E, after the due preliminaries, there 
was a great thunderstorm, and Moses brought the 
people to the foot of the mountain to meet God. 
Affrighted at the storm and the ‘trumpet,’ the people 
fled from the mountain, and Moses alone drew near to 
the darkness in which God was. The words spoken 
were, as the text now stands, the famous Decalogue 
adopted by the Church (see DECALOGUE). The prob- 
ability, however, is that E’s original Decalogne (if the 
number ten may be assumed ®) is to be found in the 
cultus laws (20 22-26 2229-31 23 10-19 [20-33]). 

After reporting the words of God to the elders, Moses, 
attended by Joshua, again ascends the mountain, and 
remains there forty days and forty nights, during which 
time, it is probable, he has received instruction in 
the ‘judgments’ or decisions (mztshpditim) in 211 
2216. Finally he receives the two tables of stone, on 
which the fundamental words of God have been written 
by the divine hand.” (The story of the GOLDEN CALF 
[g.v.] may be passed over.8) An altar is erected, and 
burnt offerings and peace offerings are offered. The 
people are besprinkled with the ' blood of the covenant’ 
(248; see COVENANT, § 5, end), so that, on the basis 
of their promise of obedience, their communion with the 


deity is assured. 
According to D, the sole foundation and contents of the 
covenant at Horeb was the (expanded) Decalogue. 


13. Accounts 
of Theophany. 








(Massau, § 3, end); now Meri(b)baal is one of the many distor- 
tions of Jerahmeel (see MEPHIBOSHETH). 

l Prohably Ex. 18 contains some elements from J’s parallel 
account which Rje has worked into E’s narrative. So Di., 
Bacon (Trip. Trad., 1894), Carpenter-Battersby (2 108). 

2 Moses then is the sheikh of his clan. Presumably the place 
of judgment is the sanctuary of Yahwé, near Horeb. According 
to Judg. 411 (cp Nu. 10 29-32, J), the father-in-law of Moses ac- 
companied Israel to the Promised Land. Cp the statement 
about 35 35y- 

3 The number ten is only probable. 

4 So J’s part of 334. The trouble was caused by the prospect 
of going to a distance from the god of Sinai, and as a consolation 
the ornaments are probably to be devoted to the decoration of 
the sacred tent and of the Ark. See Dillmann and Baentsch 
ad loc. 

5 Cp the pillar of cloud and fire (Ex. 13 21). 

6 For Wellhausen’s reconstruction see DECALOGUE, § 5. 

7 See Baentsch on Ex. 2412, but cp Oxf. Hex., ad loc. (2 119). 

8 The allusion to the golden calves (or calf?—see SHECHEM) 
of Jeroboam is unmistakable. 
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According to P, the glory of Yahwé was for six days hidden 
in a cloud on the top of Sinai. On the seventh day Moses was 
called into the cloud (Ex. 2415 6-184), where he received instruc 
tions as to the tabernacle and its furniture, the priests and their 
vestments, the altar of incense, etc. (251-31 17%). There Moses 
received the two ‘tables of the testimony’ (see ARK, § 3); his 
face shone so that he veiled it (cp Horn). The tabernacle was 
eagerly constructed, furnished, and sanctified. Aaron and his 
sons were consecrated as priests (Nadab and Abihu can be 
passed over). From time to time the various laws of the Book 
of Leviticus were communicated. 


What is the element of historical truth, whether large 
or small, which forms the kernel of these various narra- 
14. Historical tives ? Here as elsewhere in the primi- 
clonent. tive story the object of the narrators is, 
‘not to relate what actually occurred, 
but to shape traditions of the past for the good of the 
present.’! If it was really a primitive tradition that, 
under the conduct of the clan or tribe of Mōšė, certain 
Israelitish tribes left the Egyptian territory and went to 
the land of the Kenites, where their conductors had 
long been settled, it stands to reason that the new-comers 
would have to adopt the religion of the Kenites. In 
any case the Mōšė-clan and the clans which gathered 
round it from whatever quarter must have taken this 
step.? The ‘pomp and circumstance’ of the so-called 
‘covenant’ was unnecessary. What may have occurred 
is described in a passage which is one of the most 
antique portions of the narrative of JE (Ex. 1812, E):— 
‘And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took a burnt offering and 


sacrifices for God; and Aaron and all the elders of Israel came 
to hold the sacred meal before God ' (=at the sanctuary). 


Jethro (or perhaps Jethru), the priest of ‘ Midian’ 
(Musri) is about to bring his visit to Moses to an end 
(1827). Before he does so, he offers sacrifices to Yahwé 
his God, and invites the representatives of Israel to assist 
at the ceremony and the feast. Before they could do 
this, the Israelite clans must have been solemnly incor- 
porated with Yahwe'’s people. This incorporation is 
now solemnly recognised by Jethro. It is a sacrifice of 
initiation. 

May we venture to say that there was already an 
essential difference between the religion of the Kenites 
and that of the new worshippers of Yahwe? ‘There 
was—if we may assume that in some wonderful way, 
explicable only as an intervention of Yahwe, certain 
newly arrived Israelites had been delivered from the 
very jaws of death.* If, however, we cannot venture 
to assume this, the origin of the difference which subse- 
quently existed between the Yahwism of the Israelites 
and that cf any other people which recognised a god 
named Yahwe must be referred to some later period. 
It may be noticed, however, that even critics who as 
regards the story of the yam s#ph may be called relatively 
conservative, distinctly hold that the original Yahwism 
of the Israelites had no ethical character. All that they 
can say is that the claim upon Israel's fidelity constituted 
by Yahwe's great mercy at the Red Sea had an ethical 
character, and that the desire to satisfy this claim was 
a potent impulse to the gradual moralisation of Israel’s 
religion, 

It has been pointed out already that the sacred 
mountain must have been at no great distance from 
Kadesh —z.e., the southern Kadesh called Kadesh- 
barnea or rather (see NEGEB, § 2) Kadesh-jerahmeel. 


1 Guthe, GIT 23. i 
2 ʻA trihe that changes its seats changes its gods’ (W. R. 


` Smith). 


3 Perhaps, as Budde (Religion of Israel to the Exile, 23) 
remarks, this is rhe reason why Moses is not mentioned as taking 
part in the sacrifice. 

4 ‘The Kenites served their god because they knew no better ; 
because he was of their blood-kindred, and had grown up in in- 
separable union with them. . jut Israel served Yahwé because 
He had kept his word ; becanse He had won Israel as his posses- 
sion by an inestimable benefit’ (747d. 35_7).. But can we be sure 
that the Kenites had experienced no divine mercies whith 
awakened the same ethical impulse as the deliverance at the 
Red Sea (ex yp.) awakened in the Israelites? If the tribal 
name ‘ Jerahmeel’ was interpreted hy the Jerahmeelites to mean 
‘God has mercy,’ they had. But it would be very unsafe to lay 
stress upon this. 
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It was in the neighbourhood of this niountain that the 
new Yahwe-worshippers settled. We therefore set aside 
the notion of a long journey from Sinai or Horeb to 
Kadesh, and at the same time that of the early con- 
struction of a surrogate for the mountain shrine of 
Yahwe (the Ark). As long as the clans or tribes 
remained within easy distance of God's mountain, the 
need of a portable sanctuary could not have been felt. 
It was when they began to push forward into new 
territories (perhaps even ‘ three days’ journey,’ Nu. 1033, 
would disquiet them) that this want would begin to be 
noticed. Whether the construction of the Ark was 
an Isruelitish idea, or due to imitation of the Kenites or 
Misrites, we cannot say ; the Hebrew narrator had not 
a historical object in ascribing it to a divine revelation 
to Moses. At any rate, the idea of Renan and Guthe 
that the Ark of the Israelites was suggested by Egyptian 
prototypes is not plausible, the connections of Moses 
being not Egyptian, but Arabian. 

If we add that we also dismiss certain traditional 
storics relative to the journey from Sinai to Kadesh 

ise enbai (see KIBROTH-HATTAAVAII, MANNA, 

Bethan: QUAILS, MERIBAH), it is only from the 
AR on ang Point of view of students of the early 
ee history. ‘There is something to leart 
Miriam. y aaa eee 
from each of these traditions, and the 
picture of the great leader as it was painted by the later 
narrators possesses a special interest of its own. Whether 
‘very meek’ is what È meant to say in Nu. 123 may 
be doubted (cp Poor, § 1); but certainly é7pomo- 
pópnoer (Dt. 131 © ; Acts 1318) may fitly describe the 
Leader’s uniform gentleness and love towards his people 
(see especially the sublime as well as beautiful passage, 
Ex. 3232). P, it is true, reports an exception to this at 
Meribah, where, in his impatience, Moses exclaims to 
the assembly of Israel, ‘Hear now, ye rebels’ (Nu. 
2010); but it may reasonably be doubted whether P 
has accurately reproduced the tradition which had 
reached him. 

The reason for doubting is as follows :—In Gen. 33 19 347% 
Seon is, we believe, miswritten spr (one of the many distor- 
tions of this ethnic). This suggests the possibility that msna 
in DI KIM (Nu. 2010) may have been corrupted out of an 
indistinctly written oysnq. Itis probable that Jerahmeelites 
(Kenites) accompanied the Israelites from Kadesh. Now the 
rock of Meribah (=Kadesh-jerahmeel?) was their own rock. 
The original story may have traced the sacred fountain of 
Kadesh to a stroke on the rock given by the staff of Moses. In 
this story Moses probably addressed the Jerahmeelites (yjy> pow 
ooxena) The mistaken reading ‘ye rebels’ (snn) probably 
led to a recast of the tradition. Cp, however, MASSAH AND 
MERIBAH. : 

Certainly one whom ‘ Yahwé knew face to face’ (Dt. 
3410) could not have the ordinary human weaknesses. 
Nor do we find that Moses was wanting in mercifulness 
even under great provocation (sce Nu. 1213 [E], 1622 
[P]) The narratives as we have them represent Moses 
and his opponents as individuals. It is very possible, 
however, that relations of clans are symbolised by these 
personal narratives.) The Reubenites (= Dathan and 
Abiram) may have resented the superiority of the M6se 
clan on the ground that Reuben and Levi were equally 
descended from Leah, and the clans of ‘ Miriam.’ and 
of ‘Aaron’ may have become jealous of the prosperity 
of the kindred clan of Mose. To go farther than this 


and conjecture (with Guthe, GITZ 2125) that Moses, as. 


well as Joshua, belonged to the tribe of Joseph, which 
traditionally derived its origin from Rachel, seems un- 
wise. Indeed, the supposed connection of Joshua with 
Ephraim is probably due to a later misapprehension. 
See JOSHUA. 
With the settlement of the confederated clans of Israel 
16. D in Kadesh and its neighbourhood the story 
. Death : 
Of Moeda: of Moses ought, one would have thought, 
to have ended. It is not at all certain that 
it did not once do so, and that the mountain from 


1 ‘Itis the most probahle thing in the world that actual history 
underlies this representation’ (Budde, Rel. of Isr. 82). 
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which, according to tradition, he surveyed the land 
which was about to be occupied, was not in Musri 
rather than in Moab (another case of the confusion of 
sso and ax»). The reason of this statement is as 
follows :—When the Israelites, unaware that Yahweé’s 
power extended beyond Kadesh, murmured at the 
report of the spies, and talked of returning into Egypt, 
Yahwe in his wrath threatened to destroy them, and to 
make Moses (7.e., the Moses-clan) into ‘a nation 
greater and mightier than they’ (Nu. 1412). Ultimately, 
we are told, Yahwé decided that only Caleb, who was 
of ‘another spirit,’? should, with his posterity, possess 
the land. This certainly points forward to the occupa- 
tion of Hebron, or perhaps rather Rehoboth,? by the 
Calebites (see CALEB). Theoretically, then, Moses 
should henceforth have disappeared, and it is very 
possible that the primitive tradition made him at this 
point surrender his authority to Joshua (=Abi-sheba 
or Eli-sheba [?]), and patiently wait for his approaching 
end, 

It is true, the tradition in its present form gives 
Moses still some opportunities of guiding and directing 
Israel. ‘The episode of Balaam the 


ae oes soothsayer and Balak the Moabite king 
at a EE comes into the existing biography of 
P * Moses. It is very probable, however, 


that the original story of Balaam and Balak was rather 
different from that which our text presents. Balak is 
called a ‘son of ZIPPOR’ (g.v.); in our view, the original 
phrase was most probably ‘son of Zarephath.’ Balaam 
on the other hand dwelt, not at a doubtful Pethor on 
the Euphrates, but at Rehoboth by the River of Misrim. 
See REHOROTIL It is possible that, according to one 
tradition, the Misrites grew tired of the Israelites, and 
that Balak their king sought the aid of a great prophet 
or diviner—a worshipper of Yahwe—against his un- 
welcome visitors. It may have been at this period, 
according to the early tradition, that Moses (7.e., the 
Moses-clan) gained possession of Zarephath. Two 
inconsistent stories respecting the occupation of this 
place were probably current, corresponding to the 
inconsistent narratives of the capture of REHOBOTH 
[y.v.]. One represented Zephath or Zarephath as won 
by force (Judg.117), the other as acquired by an 
amicable compact (Gen. 3318, revised text; Ex. 221). 
At any rate we may (or must) suppose that the wander- 
ing Levites, who at a later time sought employment from 
Israelitish families as priests of Yahwe (this is vividly 
brought before us in Judg. 177-13), had Zarephath for 
their centre. One part of the Moses-clan therefore (to 
which clan, be it noted, the Levite of Judg.17 f. 
belonged) remained in Zarcphath, while another part 
accompanied other clans in expeditions of conquest, 
precisely as we learn from Judg.116 that Judah was 
accompanied in one of its campaigns by a branch of 
the Kenites. Representatives of the Moses-clan would 
naturally guard the portable sanctuary (the ark), which 
was an inseparable accompaniment of the leading 
Israelite clans so soon as they journeyed far from 
Kadesh. It was from these that the reputation of the 
Levites as a warlike tribe (Gen. 34 Ex. 3226-28) must 
have been derived. 

The statement (Dt. 224-317) that Israel under Moses 
conquered the territory of Sihon and Og, the two 
c t Amorite kings E. of the Jordan, and 

1, nS that it was allotted to certain Israelitish 

C oe tribes, seems to be due to a misunder- 
standing of the early tradition (see OG, SiHON). All 
that any form of the primitive legend knew of was the 
conquest of the Jerahmeclite or Arabian land of Cush, 
and the Jericho spoken of in Josh. 2-6 was really some 
important Jerahmeelite city, such as Zarephath or 


I See ESCHATOLOGV, col. 1342, midway. d 

2 There are traces of an early tradition that the land ‘flowing 
with milk and honey,’ explored by the spies, was to the S. of 
the Negeb of Judah (see NEGEB, § 7). Cp PARADISE. 
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Halisah.! The story in Josh. 2-6 makes Joshua the 
leader of Israel when ‘ Jericho’ (Jerahmeel) was taken. 
This is surely the correct traditional view. ‘ Moses’ 
took no part in any migration from Arabia. To tread 
the land of promise was denied him; this is distinctly 
stated in the traditions. The editors could not alter— 
they could but attempt to explain this fact. It was ‘on 
your (Israel’s) account,’ said some (Dt. 137 326); it 
was because of something wrong in the conduct of 
Moses, said others (Nu. 20612 Dt. 3251 Ps. 10633). Cp 
MASSAH AND MERIBAH. The true reason, however, 
was forgotten. It was because the Moses-clan was the 
clan of Yahwe, and Yahwe, as late as the time of Elijah, 
was the God of Horeb. At least a part of the Moses- 
clan, as we saw just now, probably remained at 
Zarephath. 

It thus becomes probable that, in the primitive 
tradition, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ‘the prophetess’ 

(Ex. 1520, E) passed away as individuals 

ms ae in the same region: Miriam at Kadesh 

" (Nu. 201), Aaron either at Moserah (Dt. 

106), or at Mount Hor (Nu. 2028 3338), and Moses on 
the top of “the: Pisgah. = 

The Pisgah-view enjoyed by Moses has been con- 
sidered elsewhere (see PISGAH). We have only to add 
that, according to Dt.346, ‘no one knows of his 
sepulchre unto this day.’ The Jewish comment on this 
is that this was designed in order that the Israelites 
might not raise a sanctuary at the grave of Moses, or 
because no sepulchre eould be worthy of him. But the 
question is whether some primitive story which would 
account better for the cireumstance has not been 
omitted. Moses and Elijah are two parallel heroes 
(cp Mal.44 7, with Lk.930), and are both connected 
with Zarephath and with Horeb.? In the story of 
Elijah’s deeease it is said that fifty men were sent to 
find Elijah, but in vain, because he had gone up in a 
whirlwind, accompanied by chariots and horses of fire, 
into heaven. It appears likely that a similar tale was 
originally told of Moses.# It would be a fitting close 
to the career of the prophet of Yahwe, who was origin- 
ally known as the storm-god. We may add that this 
view is at least analogous to the early Christian belief 
in a spiritual assumption of the great legislator.’ 

It has been said of Elijah that his end corresponds with 
singular exactness to his beginning, that he appears in the history 
of Israel like a meteor, and disappears as mysteriously. The 
same thing may perhaps be said of Moses, for no one will say 
that the story of the ‘ark of bulrushes’ is more historical than 
that of the great prophet’s burial. Primitive tradition knew 
nothing either as to his birth or as to his death, and altogether 
Was too scanty to please posterity. Hence speculation busied 
itself in filling up the gap. See especially Josephus (A x7. 29 
and 10; c. A2. 126 f.) and Philo (174. Moysis). On the Midrash 
called the Petirath MoSé6 see Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortrige), 
1543 for the Assumption of Moses, see Charles’s edition (1897), 
especially the appendix on the original Assumption (cp Aroca- 
Lypvic, § 59); on later legends in general, see Beer, Leben 
Moses nach Auffassung der slid. Sage (1863), and on the 


legendary graves of Moses and Aaron, Goldziher, //ebrew 
Mythology, 281 f. 


Of references to Moses in the OT outside of the 
Hexateuch specially deserving attention we may notice 
Ps. 996, ‘Moses and Aaron among his priests’; Is. 6312, 
‘that caused his glorious arm to go at the right hand 
of Moses’; Jer. 151, ‘though Moses and Samuel stood 


1 Hardly Kadesh, as suggested in JERICHO, § 2. Haliisah 
(Ziklag) was possibly the city conquered by the Danites, accord- 
ing to Judg. 1827-29. See ZikLac. 

2 Moseran [y.z.]=Missur (Musri); Hor and ‘the Pisgah’ 
hoth come, the present writer thinks, from Jerahmeel. The 
current views are scarcely tenable. See NeBo, Mount. 

3 According to Renan, ‘ Le géant du Sinai parait une création 


de l'école d'Elie. Les deux legendes se compenétrent. Élie a 
dans le Horeb des visions qui ont avec celles de Moise au méme 
lieu les plus grandes ressemblances’ (//is¢oire, 2 288), 

4 Winckler’s theory that Moses is ‘the returning Tammuz, 
the sun of Spring and summer’ (G/289 284) implies too great a 
confidence in the mythological key to ancient legends. 

5 See Clem.Alex. Strom. 615, quoted by Charles, Assu- 
tion of Moses, 107. 

6 A parallel Midrash relative to the decease of Aaron is 
probably later (Zunz). 
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before me’; Mic. 64, ‘I sent before thee Moses and 
Aaron and Miriam’; Mal. 44, ‘ remember 

i ll the law of Moses my servant’; to which 

to Moses, WE MY add the title of Ps. 90, ‘A prayer 
"of Moses the man of God.’ In some 
of these passages the text is doubtful. It is not 
likely, for instance, that Moses would have been called 
a priest ; for 352 we should probably read vena, ‘ his 

ye ere 
chosen ones’ (cp 10623, said of Moses). Nor is it 
probable that Aaron and Miriam were given a share of 
the leadership specially belonging to Moses (see MICAH, 
§3[/], 1). The title of Ps. 90 will be referred to else- 
where (PSALMS [Book], § 26 [17]). 

The references in the NT are comparatively less 
important, because, where not simple abstracts of OT 
statements, they merely reproduce late Jewish traditions. 
The extraordinary beauty of Moses (Acts7 20; ep Heb. 
1123) reminds us of Jos. -fn¢. ii. 97 (wopp@y Oetov). In 
Acts7 22 we have allusions to the tradition of Moses 
acquaintance with Egyptian magic arts, and of his 
warlike prowess (see below, § 21). 

In v 23 teaaepaxovtaéms xpovos may be illustrated by 
Ber. rabba, par. 100 (on Gen. 114), ‘ Moses stayed in the palace 
of Pharaoh forty years, and in Midian forty years, and for forty 
years he ministered to the Israelites.’ In v. 22 and in vzv. 38, 53 
we find a reference to the tradition that the law was proclaimed 
through the ministry of angels (cp ©, Dt. 33 2 Gal. 3 19 Heb, 2 2, 
with Del.’s note). On 2 Tim.38/ see JANNES AND JAMBRES, 
and on Jude g see APOCALYPTIC, § 59. 


We referred just now to a statement in the speech of 
Stephen (Acts 7 22) relative to Moses as a warrior. 
-,:. This may refer to such stories as that 
21. Hellenistic eae E 
of the Ethiopian war (Jos. Aaz. ii. 10; 
and Moham- ees 7 
medan escada Artapanus in Eus. Pr@p. Ev. 927; see 
8 HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 19, iii., 
col. 2090); which some considered to be based on the 
reference in Nu.121 to Moses’ Cushite wife, whilst 
Wiedemann (OZ, May, 1900, pp. 173 f.) conjectures 
that some tradition of Mesui, who held the office of 
prince of Cush, under Ramieses Il. and his successor 
Me(r)neptah (cp Ebers, Durch Gosen, 526) may have 
reached later writers through one of the many Egyptian 
legendary tales, and have had some share in the forma- 
tion of the story. This latter theory, however, pre- 
supposes the [egyptian origin of the name Moses. 
__The references to Moses in the Koran are many; they 
illustrate the unoriginality of Mohammed, who gives us mere 
recasts of the hiblical narratives, expanded by the help of the 
traditions current among the Arabian Jews. The most remark- 
able is in Sur. 18, where Moses is brought into connection with 
the mysterious personages el-Hidr (on whom see DELUGE, § 15, 
E11JAH, § 4) and ‘the two-horned’ (Alexander the Great ?—see 
Horn). 


From all these legends we turn back with renewed 
interest to the old biblical narratives, and our sympathy 
is great with those who (like Giese- 
brecht!) feel compelled to treat Moses 
as to some extent a historical personage 
aS a protest against a meagre evolu- 
tionary view of Jewish religion. If it was not an F-xodus 
from an Egyptian ‘house of servants’ that awakened 
the sense of an almighty and all-righteous protector of 
Israel, and if it was not through Moses that the meaning 
of the event was brought home to the people, what 
other deliverance and what other deliverer are we to set 
in their place? There are no great heroes of popular 
tradition to whom we can point but Samuel and Elijah. 
The former is brought into connection with the war 
with the Philistines, whieh certainly appears to have 
stirred up religious fervour in no slight degree ;? the 
other, with the persecution of Yahwe-worshippers by 
Ahab.? Our knowledge, however, respecting these 
personages is very slight. Samuel and Flijah have 
apparently both been mueh idealised, and sober history 
cannot venture to admit that Ahab really destroyed the 
altars of Yahwé and slew his prophets. The fact, 


1 Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinat-bundes (1900). 
2 Cp Budde, Neligion of Israel, rot. 
3 Cp Kuenen, Religion of [srael, 1 361. 
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however, need not be doubted that through the chequered 
experiences of the national history the representatives 
of prophetism arrived at the apprehension of a truth 
which had hitherto been practically unknown, viz., that 
to ensure prosperity it was not enough to worship 
Yahwé alone; his one immutable requirement was 
righteousness. Is it not reward enough to the critical 
student to have made this historically plain, and so to 
have reseued al] that was indispensable in the imagina- 
tive popular biography of the ideal ‘man of God’? 
J ye 


MOSOLLAM (mocoAAamoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 914 = 
Ezra 1015, MESHULLAM, 11. 


MOSOLLAMON (mocoAAamon [A]), 1 Esd. 844 AV, 
RV Mosollamus = Ezra 816, MESHNULLAM, 10. 


MOTH EP, CHC? but in Is.518 yponoc, cp 
WORM; Zinca; Job419 1328 2718 Ps. 3912 [11] Is. 509 518 
Hos. 512 fon @ see SPIDER ad fin.j, Ecclus. 193 [cp @] 42 13 
Bar. 612 [B Bpwyarwy] Mt. 619 Lk. 12 33). 

The moth naturally oceurred to Hebrew writers in 
search of a symbol for the perishableness of man and 
his possessions. It need hardly be remarked that there 
are various species of the genus 7izea, which are de- 
structive of woollen fabries and of furs. We cannot 
select any one of these as more likely than the rest to 
represent the biblical moth. 


Nor need we make any special reference to hiblical passages, 
except to those in which the moth appears only through a cor- 


ruption of the text, vy, ‘moth,’ being really a relic, in one place 
(Job 13 28) of Pion; ‘caterpillar’ (see Locust), in others of ehaay, 
‘spider’ (see SPIDER). 

1. Joh 27 182, where EV, following MT, hrings the house of 
the rich man into some not very clear connection with the moth. 
Accepting this, prosaic persons have imagined an allusion either 
to the cases made of leaves, etc., in which caterpillars of certain 
species shelter themselves, or to the cocoons which they spin 
before pupating. The corruption of yrg>y into wy is, however, 
so easy that we need not defend the traditional reading at the 
cost of such an unnatural conjecture (see Merx, Budde, Duhm). 
On the other hand, we may safely restore the moth in Job 
27 184.2 “Fhe whole verse should probably run thus, ‘ He builds 
his house as the spider; he has laid up his store for the moth’ 
Gagi wy? Ten). 

2. On Ps, 3011 [12] we may refer to what is said elsewhere 
(Ow) The ordinary view that the psalmist compares the 
divine chastisements to the operations of a moth (cp Hos. 
512) has serious exegetical difficulties. In two passages, how- 
ever, the moth may on grounds of textual criticism be restored 
(Is. 516 Ps. 37 205 Che. SBOT, ad loc., and Ps.(2)). 

T K. Ç. 


MOTHER (ON). <A very few points of Hebrew usage 
need be here indicated ; for further information see the 
related articles DAUGHTER, SON, and especially FAMILY, 
KINSHIP, and MARRIAGE (with reference to the so- 
called Matriarehate or Mutterreeht). When precision 
was necessary, the fact of uterine brotherhood was 
expressed by such a phrase as ‘his mother’s son’ (Gen. 
4329: ep Judg. 819) and a stepmother was distinguished 
from the womb-mother by the name of ‘father's wife’ 
(Lev.188). “Phe word ‘mother’ could also of course 
be used widely for ‘ancestress’ (Gen. 320; on 1 K. 1510 
see MAACHAH), also for the people personified (Is. 501 
Jer. 5012), and consequently, in the symbolie language 
of ethnic genealogies, for one of the tribes or races 
of which a composite population was composed (ep also 
GENEALOGIES i., § 1). Hence in Ezek. 163 the mother 
of Jerusalem is called ‘a Hittite’ (see, however, 
REHOBOTH), thus suggesting one of the elements in 
the early population of Jerusalem. In Judg. 57 
Deborah is called ‘a mother in Israel,’ which may 
either mean ‘a benefactress’ (ep ‘father,’ Job 2916) or 
be regarded as an indieation that ‘Deborah’ (but ep 
OPHRAH) was the name ofa town or a clap. In 25S. 


1 gýs also represents CO in Is. 518 and 3p in Prov. 14 30; 
T TT 


cp WORM. 
2 This has been overlooked by the critics. ®© gives apayvy 


beside oyres ; Pesh., too, implies t"12y (instead of Yy). © is 
nearer the true text than either MT or Pesh. 
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2019, at any rate, the phrase ‘a city and a mother in 
Israel’ means ‘a prominent, influential city’ (@, mów 
kai uņrpóro\w). In the language of strong emotion 
Shéol can be called a ‘mother’ (Job 1214, ep 1714). 
The ‘parting of the way’ (Ezek. 2121[26]) is in the 
Hebrew ‘the mother of the way ’—a transparent symbolic 
phrase. 


MOUNT, MOUNTAIN (773). Where AV has ‘ mount’ 


RV has a marked preference for ‘mountain’ or ‘hill-country '— 
e.g., ‘hill-country of Ephraim’ (Josh. 19 50 207), ‘mountain of 
Gilead’ (Gen. 3121), ‘hill-country of Naphtali’ (Josh. 207), 
‘hill-country of Judah’ (26.), though ‘mount Seir’ is retained. 
See EPHRAIM, etc, 


The uncertainty whether ‘mountain’ means a single 
eminence or a mountain range or district must be always 
borne in mind, both in the OT and in the NT. This 
affects the possibility of the identification of the ‘Mount 
of the Beatitudes’ (Mt. 51) and the Mountain of the 
Transfiguration (Mt. and Mk. give eis 8pos bWndédv, but 
Lk. 928 eis 76 Spos). Cp Weiss on Mt. 51. For phrases 
into whieh ‘mount’ or ‘ mountain‘ enters, see CONGRE- 
GATION, MOUNT OF ; CIIERUB, § 2, and SINAI (Horeb, 
‘mountain of God'); COPPER, § 5 (‘mountains of 
brass’); DESTRUCTION [MouNT OF]. 

Mountains are referred to as monuments of the might 
of the Creator (Ps. 656[7]; cp Is. 4012) ; hence, accord- 
ing to most, they are called ‘the mountains of God’ 
(Ps. 366 [7]; ep ‘ the trees of Yahwé,’ Ps. 10416). They 
were, as Job 157 and Prov. 825 appear to state, the 
earliest created objeets ; so ancient is their date that to 
express God's everlastingness in the past a psalmist 
declares that God existed even ‘ before the hills were 
brought forth’ (Ps. 902). When God touches them, 
they smoke (Ps. 10432 1445); when he appears, they 
melt like wax (Judg. 55 Ps. 975 Is. 641 [63194] Mi. 14), 
or skip like lambs (Ps.1144 6). They shudder at his 
judgments (Ps. 187 [8] Mi. 61 2); but they rejoice when 
Israel's redemption draws nigh (Ps. 988 Is. 4423 4913 
5512), 

Mountains are also symbols of kingdoms—e.g., of 
Israel (Ezek. 1723 2040), and especially of the Divine 
kingdom (Dan. 235 44); the latter representation seems 
to have mythological] affinities (ep CONGREGATION 
{MouNT OF]). In Jer. 5125 Babylon is called a ‘ destroy- 
ing mountain ' (see DESTRUCTION [MOUNT OF]) ; but in 
Is. 4115 the mountains which Israel is to ‘thresh,’ and 
in Zech. 47 the ‘mountain’ which is to become a ‘ plain’ 
before Zerubbabel, are probably symbolic terms for 
obstacles to the activity of the people of God. With 
the former passage ep Is. 404; with the latter, Mt. 
17 20 2l21 r Cor. 132. 

For ‘mount,’ (1) AND, mussdb, Is. 293 RV ‘fort,’ see Fort ; 
and for (2) mob, sélelih, 2 S. 2015 etc. (AV sometimes ‘ bank’), 
see SIEGE. For Mountain of God (Ezek. 28 14), see CONGRE- 
GATION, MOUNT OF. 

MOURNING CUSTOMS. Both before and after 
the burial, sorrowing for the departed found expression 
in remarkable customs which, in part at least, Israel had 
in common with other nations. 

One of the most usual was that of rending the 
garments (2 S.]ir 331 ete.), a practice afterwards 

ee weakened to a conventional tearing of the 

1. Biblical dress at the breast for a hand's Hadh 

references. Instead of the usual materials sackeloth 
(pi) was worn (25.2110 Is.153). This was a rough 


garment of goat-hair or camel]-hair, in form somewhat 
resembling a modern shirt, but without long sleeves ; 
originally, perhaps, it was merely a body-eloth like the 
"thram of the Arabs (10 which we shall refer again, § 2). 
The mourners went bareheaded and barefoot (Ezek. 
2417 2 S.1530), or covered the head, or at least the 
beard (Ezek. 2417 Jer. 143 28.1530), or laid the hand 
upon the head (2 S. 1319); they sat in dust and ashes, 
and sprinkled themselves (Is. 326 471 Job28), and 
especially their heads, with these (Josh. 76 2S. 12 ete.). 
Various mutilations also were practised (Jer.166 415 
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475 etc. ; see CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, § r). It was 
also the custom to fast for the dead (1 S. 3113 2S. 33s); 
after sundown the fasting was closed (or, if the fasting 
lasted several days, broken) by a funeral feast (Hos. 94 
28.335 Jer.167 Ezek. 2417 22); cp FASTING. Food 
was placed upon the grave (Dt. 2614). Tobit indeed 
(Tob. 417) was commanded to place food only upon 
the grave of the righteous ; the ungodly were not to be 
so kindly treated ; the son of Sirach, however, ridiculed 
this custom altogether ; ‘of what use,’ he asks, ‘is such 
an offering to a spirit?’ ‘Like dainties to a closed 
mouth are offerings laid on the grave’ (Ecclus. 3018). 
The burning of spices as practised by the nobles in 
later times (Jer. 345 2Ch.1614 2119) is also to be 
regarded as a form of offering to the dead. The 
customary lament for the dead was certainly more than 
a natural expression of sorrow. Besides the women of 
the house, who sat weeping upon the ground, profes- 
sional women mourners were called in. Probably to 
some fixed melody, the peculiarly rhythmical dirge 
(mnp) was sung (cp LAMENTATION, POETICAL LITERA- 
TURE, § 4[1]). Zech. 1210-14 makes for the view that 
the lament for the dead was a religious ceremony con- 
ducted under rules handed down by tradition. The dirge 
might be accompanied by flutes (Jer. 4836; Jos. 
BJ wi. 95). Cp Music, § 4a. 

Several of these customs (especially that of wearing 
mourning) may be accounted for simply as being ex- 
2. Origin of pressive of grief, and the explanation 
theag catok of their prohibition on the other hand 

` (Lev. 1928 215; Dt. 141 f.) has been 
sought in the supposition that as wild excesses they 
were not pleasing to Yahwe. In the majority of cases, 
however, this interpretation of the practices in question 
can hardly be allowed. How could mutilation of the 
person, shaving of the head, cutting off the beard, come 
to be expressive of sorrow? ‘That this was not the light 
in which they were viewed by the Law is shown by the 
reason given for their prohibition—viz., that they were 
sacrilegious, unbefitting Israel, the people of Yahwe, 
and in every respect defiling (Lev.215). In point of 
fact they were forbidden as being ceremonies originally 
occurring in the worship of heathen gods. This con- 
clusion is abundantly proved by the offerings to the 
dead. Such are even now brought by the Bedouins. 
Very similar is the custom still in vogue among civilised 
races of placing food and drink on the grave, as to the 
origin of which there can be no doubt. Just as in the 
last case the offering to the dead has been changed into 
a burial feast, so the burial repast grew out of a sacrifice. 
The text of Jer.167 is in all probability corrupt ; but 
the statement of the offerer of the tithe (Dt. 2614), that 
none of it has been given to the dead, can only refer to 
an offering to the dead or a funeral feast, whilst the 
latter, again, is shown to be of the nature of a sacrifice 
to the dead by the fact that the funeral bread is impure 
and contaminating (Hos. 94). In agreement with this 
we find that with many nations, particularly the ancient 
Greeks, sacrifices to the dead occurred in connection 
with funeral feasts. Cutting the body with knives is 
mentioned in xr K.1828 as a religious ceremony. 
Cutting off the hair of the head and the beard cor- 
responds to a similar custom among the Greeks, who 
laid their hair with the dead in the grave (Ziad, 23 35). 
The shaving of the head as a religious ceremony was 
also in use among the ancient Arabs, perhaps as a sign 
of devotion to the service of God.! It is a suggestive 
conjecture of W. R. Smith? that the dust which was 
strewn upon the head was taken from the grave, and 
the ashes from the funeral fires (2 Ch.1614 2119). It 
is chiefly among races having a form of worship of the 
dead that we find a dirge sung according to fixed forms. 
The shades of the departed, to whom the future was 
known (ax, ‘3y3"), were either consulted at the grave 


1 Wellh. 4r. Heid.(l) 118. 
2 Rel, Sem. 413; so Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 1 5. 
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(Is. 654) or summoned through exorcists (Is. 819 294 
15.28). Covering probably takes the place of cutting 
the beard as a form of diminished severity. That 
mourning clothes have their origin in some religious 
ceremony seems likely ; cp the religious habit ¿kräm 
worn by the Muslim pilgrims in the sacred precinct of 
Mecca. However, the effort to trace back all these 
customs to a religious origin seems unlikely to succeed. 
J. G. Frazer (Journ. of the Anthrop. Inst. 15, 164 f., 1885) 
explains a large proportion of the mourning customs of various 
peoples as typifying a complete renunciation of the spirit of the 
departed. Mutilation of the body and the wearing of special 
mourning apparel were, he thinks, originally meant to render 
the survivors unrecognisable by the spirit of the departed if he 
should at any time return, _ For Semitic peoples, however, such 
an explanation of mourning customs is impossible. On the 
contrary, the aim of the mourner was to maintain his connection 
with the dead. So in the old Arabian custom of erecting a tent 
on the grave of a venerated person and staying there, or the oft- 
recurring apostrophe to the dead in Arabic elegies: ‘depart 
not.’ The Hebrews located the graves of their family as near 
as possible to their homes (r S.251 Ezek. 437; and see Toms). 
See further CUTTINGS, EscHATOLOGY, §§ 7-9, LAMENTATION. 
Even though the mourning customs owe their origin 
to some form of worship of the dead, it does not by 
any means follow that the knowledge of this was 
retained in later times. It is more probable that, on 
the introduction of the religion of Yahwé, the original 
meaning was gradually forgotten and a new signification 
(as an expression of sorrow) more and more took its 
place. Only by some such transformation could the 
old customs succeed in miaintaining themselves in the 
religion of Yahwé; and those of them (mutilations) 
which from their nature were most in danger of leading 
back to the old conceptions were, accordingly, forbidden 
by Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code, as heathen 
abominations, 
J. Lippert, Der Seelenkult in seinen Beziehungen zur alt- 
hebräischen Religion, Berlin, 1881; Oort, ‘De doodenvereering 
f bij den Israeliten’ in 74.715355 7; Sta. 
3. Literature. G/1 387 Z ; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem 
Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten 
Israel u. des Judenthums, 1892; Perles, ‘Die Leichenfeierlich- 
keiten des nachbiblischen Judenthums’ in Frankel’s A/GH’/ 10, 
1861, pp. 345-355 376-394; Bu. ‘Das Heb. Klagelied’ in ZA TIY, 


1882, pp. 1 f., 1883, pp. 299 f., and in ZDP}’, 1883, pp. 180 % 3 
Benz. Hed. Arch., § 23; Now. Heb. Arch., $$ 32, 33; Bender, 
‘ Beliefs, etc., connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning,’ 
JOR, 1894-1895; Goldziher, Muh. Stud. 1299 7, ‘On Worship 
of Dead in Pagan and Mohammedan Arabia’; Frazer, Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst. of Gt. Brit. and Ireland, 15n. 1, 1885, pp. 64-100, 
‘On Certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory 
of the Soul’; Jastrow, Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. 20133 7 On the 
mourning women in primitive Babylonia, see Maspero, Dawn 
of Civ. 684. i. B 


MOUSE (933V; myc; mus). Seven species of the 
genus Mus found in Palestine are described by 
Tristram, and to these may be added many other small 
rodents, field-mice, dormice, etc. All these were no 
doubt included under the Hebrew term ‘addr, and 
were regarded by the Jews as unclean. We hear indeed 
of certain persons who ate the mouse; but this was a 
sign of apostasy from Yahwe (Is. 6617). Evidently 
these persons regarded the mouse as a sacred animal, 
the eating of whose flesh consecrated the eater (see 
SACRIFICE). The Arabs, too, frequently ate mice. 
Arabic writers, when satirising the Bedouins, are wont 
to call them ‘niouse-eating’; once we even find the 
epithet ‘ field-rat-eater’ justified by a positive statement 
that ‘the Arabs of the desert eat field-mice.’! The 
jerboa is still eaten by the Arabs of the desert, and 
the hamster in Northern Syria. Many of the smaller 
rodents live on the succulent underground tubers and 
bulbs of the desert flora. Three species of the hamster 
(Cricetus) are known; they lay up such large stores of 
grain as to cause serious loss to farmers. The jerboa 
(Dipus) is remarkable for its ‘gambols and kangaroo- 
like bounds.’ : 

Of the devastation caused by field-mice there is 
abundant evidence (see, eg., lian, 17 41). Small 
votive offerings in the shape of mice have even bcen 


1 Goldziher, Mythology among the Hebrews, 83, n. 2 (chap. 4). 
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found (see Frazer, Paus. 5290), and it is possible that 
the worship of mice (especially white mice) may have 
originated not so much from the survival of a mouse- 
totem as to propitiate mice in general and to induce 
them not to ravage the cornfields (ep lrazer, Paus. 
5289 f.). On the story in 1 8.6 and the significance of 
the golden mice see EMERODS, PESTILENCE, HEZEKIAH, 
6 2, 1n., and ARK, § 5. 

In Heb. RER ACHBOR (g.v.), occurs as a name (cp Phæn. 


"333 xv, DT), and in Ar. the equivalent, ‘akéar, is applied to 
the male jerboa,! which is borne asa name by an Arabic tribe, 
the ‘Amr. b. Yarbi'. Robertson Smith mentions that the 
‘mother’ of this tribe was a lightning-goddess, and so akin to 
the divine archer Cozah, who has so many points of resemblance 
with Apollo (Ain. 302 f-). 

For an original theory as to the meaning of 3353y (‘ mouse’) in 
1S. 6 see Vature, 57 (1898) p. 618, where it is suggested that 
the sufferings of the Philistines were caused by the bites of the 
Arachnid Solpuga. These spider-like animals can readily be 
mistaken for mice. Critically, however, the theory is very weak. 

A. E. S.—S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


MOWINGS occurs in the expression ‘king’s mowings’ 


(Aon ‘3; rær o BaciAeyc [BAQ]; tonsionem regis), 
Am. 71. The only certain meaning of géz (13), however, 
is ‘fleece’ (=m), and both in Am. and in Ps. 726 
(where ILV gives ‘mown grass’) the text is disputed 
(see. LOCUSTS § 3, and Che. #/s.@). Hofmann 
defends the sense of wool-shearing for géz even here 
(72.4 71V 3117), but without plausibility (see Nowack 
on Am., /¢.). Most scholars find a reference to the 
king's right of cutting the grass in spring before others, 
on which see GOVERNMENT, § 19. 

MOZA (NBM, ‘sunrise,’ § 72). 

1. ‘Son’ of Caleh b. Hezron by his concubine Ephah (r Ch. 
246, woa [A], -v [B], povoa [L]) Some locality in Judah is 
probably intended ; cp the place-name Mozau. 

2. b. Zimri a descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.v, § 9, ii. B), 1 Ch. 836/7. (narra (BA; sup M 
vestigia appar rus et litur in BJ, wga [L])= 1 Ch. 942 /. (masra 
[B], pasa [NA] pwsa [L]). 

MOZAH (n27), a Benjamite loeality, grouped 
with Mizpah and Chephirah (Josh.1826 [P], AMW KH 
[B], amwca [A], macca [L]. A Mozah, situated 
below Jerusalem, is mentioned in Sxkka, 45; it was the 
place from which willow-branches were fetched for the 
Feast of Tabernacles. ‘The Gemara adds that it wasa 
‘colonia’ (xp). Now, on the way to Karyat el-'Enab, 
NE. of Jerusalem, we find the two neighbouring places 
named respectively Kulonieh and Bét Mizza (ep Bad. 17). 
Buhl (Ped. 167) would identify the latter with the Mozah 
of Josh. and of the Mishna. Certainly Kulonieh is not 
the Kulon of 6's addition to Josh. 1559 (see EMMAUS, 
KuULON), When, however, we consider similar cases 
of double representation of the same place in P's lists, 
and notice corruption close by, it seems best to regard 
asna as a corrupt dittogram of asson, ‘the Mizpeh' 
which precedes. See MIZPAH. T RK. Ge 


MUFFLERS (M5173), Is. 319t EV, AV™®: ‘spangled 
ornaments.’ See VEIL. 


MULBERRY (mopon)i Macc. 634+, and Mulberry 
trees (5/529), 25.0237. Ch 14547, andes s, 
Ps. 846[7], where AV™£: virtually reads d¢kd@' im (D'ND). 
At BeTHZACHARIAS (g.v.) the elephants in the Syrian 
army were shown ‘the blood of grapes and of mulberries’ 
(see ELEPHANT). No doubt the fruit of the black 
mulberry-tree (Morus nigra; MH mna) is meant, the 
juice of which suggests an apologue illustrative of Gen. 
49 in Ber. rabbd, 22. ‘The juiciness of the mulberry 
also suggested AV’s rendering of Jékdim (from 733, ‘to 
weep’) in 2S. 523/, which is adopted from the Rabbins, 
but is a worthless conjecture. k 

Targum gives the general term ‘ trees’ (NIDN); GBA (in Ch.), 
Aquila in 2 S.523,2 and Vulgate (in S. and Ch.) give, for no 

1 So Bochart, Gesenius, and Knobel all understand the 4333) to 
be the jerboa. It may be noticed that ‘ada/, the field-mouse, 


occurs also as an Arabic clan-name. 
2 ‘ Lectio suspicione non vacat’ (Field, 1554). 
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good reason, amo, pyri (i.e., pear-trees), which, however, 
grow only in N. Palestine. 


Celsius (1138 J) identified the Baka tree, as we may 
provisionally call it, with a tree or bush of the same 
name (éaka') known to Arabian writers, Mr. M'Lean 
writes, ‘lt is, according to Abulfadl, similar to the 
bas'am (Balsamodendron opobalsamum), and grows in 
the district round Mecca. It differed from the balsam 
tree in having longer leaves and a larger, rounder fruit. 
From it a juice or resin (his language is not clear, but 
he connects the distillation with the severance of the 
leaf) was obtained which was a remedy for toothache.’ 

To this identification (accepted by many, including 
Del. Ps.) it is a conclusive objection that no such tree 
is known in Palestine. Nor is it easy to see how a tree 
which grows in the hot dry valley where Mecea lies, 
ean have grown in the highland plain of ' Rephaim,' 
whether we place this near Jerusalem or in the Jerah- 
meelite Negeb (see REPHAIM, VALLEY OF). It is pos- 
sible of course that the same name (the ' weeping’ tree) 
may have been borne by some gum-exuding variety of 
the acacia. Apparently the trees referred to in 28. Le. 
were sacred trees, and in the Sinaitic peninsula at any 
rate we know that the seydd-acacia is often a sacred tree 
(H. J. Palmer, S/naz, 39; cp Doughty, A7. Des. 1273). 
Several species of acacia are found in Palestine (see 
SUIPTTAI TREE) We might further suppose that 
Bocuim [y.v.] is a popular corruption of ééhd’im 
(‘weeping trees’). See also POPLAR. 

However, the corruptions suspected elsewhere in this narrative 


(see REPHAIM, VALLEY OF) suggest caution, The text may be 
corrupt. The two narratives in 2 S. 5 17-25 are clearly parallel. 


Very possibly for O°822 we should read D'SyonT [pte], ‘Perez 
(=Zarephath) of the Jerahmeelites,’ and O°N235 FNT should 
be nY PIES, ‘in Perez of the Jerahmeelites.’ This gives 
another play on the name Perez or Perazim, for the next words 
are, J 5A IN (as read with Grä.), ‘then shalt thou break forth.’ 


See Prerazim. The key to the narrative is the theory that the 
fighting referred to was for the possession of the Jerahmeelite 
cities (see r S. 30 29); the combatants were David's men on the 
one hand, and the Zarephathites on the other. 

The case of Ps. 846 [7] requires separate consideration. The 
rendering of Baer, Kautzsch, ‘ going through the vale of lears,’ 
is supported by all the ancients, but will hardly stand (for 
another view see König, 2a 174) B's rod kàavðuævos points to 


D237, hab-bokim; hab-bikim might come from had-béhd'im, 
so that the Valley (Plain) of ‘ Rephaim’ might be meant, if that 
valley is rightly placed near Jerusalem. More probably, 
however, there is a corruption in the text, and for N57 MANS 
we should read AYP324 n3; the passage will then run, 
‘Who going through a region of vales drink from a fountain’ 
(see Che. Ps.(2)); cp Is. 41 18, ‘I will open. . . fountains in the 


midst of the valleys’ (Myp2). TK, 
MULE (TÐ, péred, mMmionoc) The Hebrews do 


not seem to have been familiar with the mule before the 

establishment of the monarchy. Long 

1. History. before this, however, mules had been in 

use in Egypt and Assyria; their sure- 

footedness, hardiness, and endurance making them 

handier, and often more valuable than the horse, which 

was reserved for military expeditions and wars (see 
HORSE). 

Mules are first met with in Asia Minor, and the high- 
lands to the N. of Mesopotamia. In Homer they are 
associated with the VPaphlagonian Enetz (// 2872), 
and the Mysians (//,24277). The Phoenicians (and 
through them doubtless the Hebrews) carried on a trade 
in mules with TOGARMAH (Ezek. 2714, om. ©); and 
the same region on more than one occasion furnished the 
Assyrians with supplies of these animals. 

In the OT the mule is first mentioned in the time of 
David.! It is the animal ridden by the king's sons (2S. 
1329 189; the pack-animal is the ass, ep 161), while for 

t For ı S. 217[8} where Doeg, according to @BAL, was Saul’s 
mule-keeper, see Doeg. © again finds an allusion to mules in 
Neh, 28 where 8°"L (not BA) display the reading DBI WË 
by the side of the MT Domaz ‘SY ‘the keeper of the king's park.’ 
The latter is, of course, correct. 
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the king's use upon state occasions the female animal 
seems to be preferred (1 K. 133 7). Mules were among 
Solomon's yearly presents (1 K.1025 2 Ch. 924), and 
henccforth became widely used. Mules together with 
asses, camels, and horses, in large numbers, were 
carried off by Sennacherib after his invasion of Judah 
(Prism-Inscr. 3187). Further references are made to 
the use of the mule as a beast of burden (2 K.517! ep 
Judith 1511), as a baggage animal in war (Judith 217), 
and as harnessed to a LITTER (g.v.). The breeding of 
mules would be prohibited in post-exilic times by the 
law in Lev. 1910. 

The usual name for the mule in Heb. is 198, éred, a word of 


uncertain origin, cp Syr. dardfina ‘mule, beast of burden.’ 

This word lies at the bottom of the mid. Lat. 
2. Names. burdo, O. Eng. ‘burdown’ (the offspring of the 

stallion and ass; Engl. hinny), and is transferred 
from the pilgrim’s mule to his staff in the O. Eng. ‘bourdon’ 
(cp the diverse meanings of the Span. muleta). For this and 
other vicissitudes of the word, see the New English Dictionary, 
s. ‘bourdon, ‘burden.’ It is interesting to tind that Wyclif in 
his translation has actually used burdown, burdones, to render 
the Heb. p955 of 2 K.517. Other Hebrew words rendered 
‘mule’ are 02°, hayyémim, Gen. 3624 (see ANA), BoR rikes, 
Est. S ro 14 and mjnneny Est. 8 10; see HORSE, § 1. 

Among other Semitic terms for ‘mule’ may be noticed the 
Ass. kudinnu (see Muss-Arn. with refs.), cp Syr. Addanyd ; and 
pari (but according to Jen. Xos. 109 f. ‘horse‘). The Syr. 
bagla ‘mule,’ as also the Ar. dag/, are conceivably derived from 
puxAos (of Phocian origin, so Hesych.); from which, in their 
turn, come the Lat. mulus (properly the offspring of the ass and 
mare), and our own ‘mule.’ AE SIE SAG 


MUNITION (TSY, Is. 3316 EV; MTN, Is. 297 
AV; ANSO. Nah. 21 [2] EV); see FORTRESS, col. 1552, 
and, for Dan. 1138 AVIE, MAuzzIM. 

MUPPIM (D°B!D; mamoein [AD]; -eim [L]), one 
of the sons of Benjamin (Gen. 4621). The name seems 


to be a corruption from the SHEPHUPHAM of Nu. 26 39 
(SHUPPIM in 1 Ch. 712); see AHIRAM. 


MURDERER, MANSLAYER. See GOEL; 
ASYLUM, and LAW AND JUSTICE, § 13. 

MURRAIN (123), Ex.93. See DISEASES, col. 1105, 
and cp PLAGUES, THE TEN. l 


MUSHI (W, LD ‘ Mosaite’ [§ 9] or ‘ Moses-clan’ 


[Moses, § 2]; in Nu. 333, 2658, ym, the Mushites), a 


Levitical (Merarite) family ; Ex. 619; Nu. 32033; 2658; 1 Ch. 
6 19 47 [4 32]; 282123; 242630 (usually owovofe]:, or, especially 
in L, povo[el, occasionally poovofe}:]; in 1 Ch. 6 47[32], B has 
pocet). Cp MERARI, GENEALOGIES, 1. § 7. 


also 
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Orchestration (§ 11). 
Development of music (§ 12). 
Character (§ 13_/). 

Christian hymns (§ 14, end). 
Melodies (§ 15). 

Literature (§ 16). 


Music is the art of the expression of the feelings 
by means of rhythmical and melodious sound. Its 
origin is lost in the night of antiquity ; 

1. Sey but it is safe to assume from a study of 
eo the development of the art among savage 
peoples that the first musie was a system of rhythmical 
intonation. ‘There can be little doubt that melody or 
tone-variation in singing was a comparatively late 
development from this original rhythm, a sense of 
which is inborn in all races. As soon as man reached 
a stage of cultivation where he was able to repeat his 
experience to his fellows, to give an account of his own 
passions or to tell of the heroic deeds of others, the 
need must have been felt of a deeclamatory style, a 
method of reciting which would not only impress the 
words of a tale on the hearers, but would also enable 


Rhythm, melody (§ 1). 
Instrumentation (§ 2). 
Percussion (§ 3). 


Wind (007). 
Strings (§§ 6-10). 


1 DTT RED ‘two mule-loads.’ Ass-load (spn pys youos 


ovixds), and camel-load (bna ’»), are used as units of weight in 
the great Palmyrene tariff; see Lidzbarski, Nord-sem. Epig. 


465 7. 
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the reciter himself to remember his theme more easily. 
This mnemonic style, which must have been a method 
of intonation and emphatie accentuation of the most 
important words or phrases of a story, was the 
beginning of what we now call rhythm. It may be 
supposed that the reciter intoned his song in a mono- 
tone, marking it, both by means of his own voice and 
artificially, with a strong rhythmie beat, but that in the 
course of time it was discovered, possibly at first 
accidentally, that an occasional inflection or tone- 
variation would hold the attention of the hearers more 
satisfactorily. Finally, a distinct melody proceeding 
from two to five notes was probably evolved, which 
became the foundation for further modulations. 

The development of instrumentation, althongh un- 
doubtedly very ancient, must have begun some time 
after the rise of rhythmic intonation. It 
was probably customary among the very 
earliest declaimers, as it is to-day among 
barbarous peoples, to emphasise the rhythmic beat of 
a song by stamping, by clapping the hands, or by 
striking the breast at proper intervals. Such an action 
would have suggested the first artificial instrument of 
music-—the hand -drum or tambourine. The dis- 
covery by primitive man of his power to produce a 
whistling noise with his own mouth, which he was 
perhaps impelled to do in imitation of the wind, was in 
all likelihood the first step towards the invention of 
wind instruments. The most ancient instrument of 
this sort must have been a simple reed with a slit cut 
in it. Stringed instruments, which were probably de- 
veloped last of all, may have been suggested by the 
accidental tone produced by the twang of a gut bow- 
string,! which impelled some inventive genius to create 
musical tones by means of similar cords strung tightly 
across a resonant piece of wood or bladder. 

Percussion, wind, and stringed instruments are all 
mentioned in the OT; but as we have no ancient 
pictorial representations of any of them, it is impossible 
to do more than conjecture coneerning their form and 
musical compass in early times. It may be assumed, 
however, that during the period covered by the OT history 
(from about 1300 B.C.) there was a distinet musical 
development, especially of the wind and stringed instru- 
ments. The only authentic pictures of Jewish instru- 
ments known at present are those of the citterns on 
certain late coins, probably not older than the time of 
the Jewish rebellion against the Romans in 68-70 A.D., 
and those of the later form of trumpet on the arch of 
Titus (79-81 A.D.). There is every reason to believe 
that the art of music among the early Hebrews was 
essentially the same as that of the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians, of whose musical performances there are 
many representations. These may be used quite 
legitimately, therefore, to illustrate the character of 
the ancient Hebrew instruments. 

We begin with instruments of percussion. (1) The 
most primitive Hebrew instrument was perhaps the 
hand-drum or /0ph? (EV ‘tabret’ or 
‘timbrel’). This was simply a ring 
of wood or metal, covered with a 
tightly drawn skin, occasionally provided with small 
pieces of metal hung around the rim, exactly like those 
on the modern tambourine, of which the 70/2 was 
the prototype. ‘The instrument was held up in one 
hand and struck with the other, as may be seen from 
the accompanying illustration (fig. 1) of an Egyptian 
woman playing it. Both Egyptians and Assyrians seen 
to have had, as well as the z, a drum which was 
supported against the performer by a belt and beaten 


2. Instru- 
mentation. 


3. Instruments 
of percussion. 


1 Cp Heb. minnie (Ar. watar), Ps. 459 1504, ‘strings of a 
musical instrument,’ properly ‘bow-strings.” [The correctness‘ 
of MT, however, is not beyond doubt. See Pipe.] 

2 pp, from asp, ‘to strike’; Ar. duf; Gk. rópravov. pp in 
Ezek. 2813 probably means the setting of a jewel (cp Cornill); 
on psn) Jobl76 where AV finds a ‘tabret,’ see Budde, 
Fliob, 89. 
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with both hands (fig. 2). Among the Hebrews the 
hand-drum was played chiefly by women, but sometimes 
by men (18.105). It was used at festivities of all sorts 
—e.g., at weddings (1 Macc. 939), in public processions 
(2 S.65)—as well as in ordinary song (Gen. 3127). It 
was also employed in religious music of a joyous and 





Riess: Fic. 2. 


popular character (Ex. 1520 Ps.812), but probably not 
in the Jerusalem temple worship, as it is not mentioned 
in 2 Ch. 512 f., where we should expect to find it along 
with the cymbals. 

2. The cymbals (azésid¢dyim, ondyp!: AV and RV 
‘cymbals’; Gk. kvuBara) which were used in the 
temple to mark time (Ezra31o) were bronze discs 
struck together by the performer (Jos. Ant. vii. 123). 
They must have had outside 
handles. Whether they were some- 
times bell-shaped like those on 
the Assyrian reliefs (fig. 3) it is of 
course impossible to know. The 
late Hebrew tradition asserts, 
perhaps correctly, that cymbals 
were used in religious worship in David's time (1 Ch. 
2516). The selsélim, poses (28.65; selselé-shéma’, 
Ps. 1505, AV “loud 
cymbals’; RV ‘high 
sounding cymbals’), 
were probably the 
same instrument, 
although some 
scholars translate 
this word in Ps. 1505 
‘castanets.’? Fin- 





Fic. 3.—Eastern 
Cymbals. 





ger-castanets like 
those now in use 
among the Arabs Fic. 4.—Arab Castanets. 


(fig. 4) may have 
been employed by the Hebrews to accompany their 
popular dances ; but there seems to be no word in the 
OT to denote the instrument. 

3. Wena’ tnd im? pysys | 


(xvuBarta, 2S8.65t; RV 
‘castanets'; AV ‘cornets’), were probably an instru- 
ment for shaking, like the séstrum* (Gk. cetorpor), 
which among the Egyptians consisted of an oval frame 
with iron rods lying loosely in holes in the sides. Rings 
were suspended from the ends of these rods and a 
handle supported the whole (fig. 5) These s¢s¢va were 
used in Egypt in religious services, and especially at the 
Isis dances (Juvenal, 1893 7%). The Hebrew mena 4nd ‘im 
were very probably simnar to the Egyptian sés¢ra, if 
not exactly like them. 

4. The correct translation of the name of the fourth 
and last Hebrew instrument of percussion, ‘adisim 
(mbd, buBadra, 1S. 186+; EV ‘instruments of music’), 
is more difficult to determine. The etymology shows 
plainly that they were in some way connected with the 
numeral three. It has been conjectured, and it seems 

1 From bby, ‘ to jingle, clash.’ 

2 Jahn, Häusl. Alt. 1, 105; Pfeiffer, Musik d. Hebräer, 55. 

3 Pilpel, participle of %3, ‘to shake.’ 

4 So RVmg., 2 S. 65, and Vulg. 
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likely, that they belong to the same class as the sistra 
and resembled the modern triangle,! being made of 
metal, but hung with rings and shaken instead of being 
struck with a metal bar. The only objection to this 
view is that there is no proof of the existence in the 
ancient East of triangular instruments of percussion. 
According to Athenæus (Deipn. 4175), instruments for 





Fic. 5.—Egyptian Sistrum. From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms. 


shaking like the szs¢va came to Greece from Syria, and 
were used, as in some modern European regiments, 
for military field music. Nowack supposes, with little 
foundation, that the S@/ifim were cymbals with three 
parallel bars (ÆA, 273)? That they were triangular 
harps like the Gk. rpiywvos3 is also unlikely, because 
the context leads us to suppose that they were instru- 
ments of percussion. Luther's rendering Geige, ‘ viol,’ 
is impossible, as there were no bowed instruments in 
early times. 

Of wind instruments we may take first those of the 
flute class. (a) Of these the most ancient was probably 
Aina nat the flute called Aalil, Pm Tid. ‘bored 

i instrument’ (EV ‘ pipe’), also u4 i läh, 

ments: flute |) Ps. 51.1 The Hebrew fl ; 

EA nonz Ps. 5i. e Hebrew flute was 
originally made of reed, but afterwards 
of wood bored throngh—e. g., of box, lotus, laurel—and 
later even of ivory and metal. There were many varieties 
of this instrument in use among 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
and the Greeks. Some flutes 
were played either like the 
modern Arab flute (fig. 6), or 
as a flageolet with a mouthpiece 
of wood or metal like that of a whistle. This 
was the case, for example, with the Egyptian and 
the Assyrian double flute (fig. 7) still used by Pales- 
tinian shepherds ; but other varieties like the Egyptian 
long flute (fig. 8) were played obliquely through a 
lateral blow-hole. Flutes varied greatly in length, 
tone, and number of finger-holes. “Ihe most primitive 
instruments had probably only two or three holes ; 
but the later flutes seem to have had seven, cover- 
ing the entire octave, It is uncertain whether the 








Fic. 6.—Arab Flute. 
From SBOT (Eng.) 


Psalms. 





Fic. 8. 


Fic. 7- 


halil was a single straight pipe, a double flute, or a 
genuine horizontal or oblique flute. In fact, the word 
may have been applied as a generic name to these three 
kinds of instrument. 


1 See RVmg., ‘triangles,’ ‘three-stringed instruments’; Vulg. 
in sistris. 

2 @ and Pesh. make them a sort of cymbals. 

3 Haupt, ‘Psalms,’ SBOT (Eng.), 233. 

4 But see Baethgen, Psalmen, 11. 
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The Aali?? was essentially peaceful. It was used at 
feasts (Is. 512), festal processions (1 K. 140), pilgrimages 
(Is. 3029), and to accompany dancing (Mt. 1117). 
Besides this, it was the characteristic instrument of 
mourning (Mt. 923).1 Even the poorest Hebrew had 
to have two flute-players and one hired female mourner 
at his wife's funeral.2 There were probably no flute- 
players in the original temple orchestra, although the 
Talmud, referring to the Maccabzean and later temple, 
states that from two to twelve flutes were used at the 
regular sacrifice. These were employed during the 
Passover and the following season, and also during the 
night services of the Feast of Tabernacles,4 when a 
flute was blown at the altar to repeat the final tones of 
the //al/é/. The associations with the flute, however, 
were evidently quite secular, as Clement of Alexandria 
objected strongly to its use at Christian love-feasts on 
the ground that it was a worldly instrument. 

The word nékedb, 393 (Ezek. 2813; EV ‘ pipes’), is probably 
not the name of a variety of flute,5 but a technical expression 
for a jewel setting or box. 

(6) The zogot (AV “organ, z.e., ‘pan’s-pipe’; RV 
‘ pipe’), and the masrokitha® (only Dan. 3571015; EV 
‘flute’), were in all probability one and the same 
instrument—some development from the double flute, 
such as a mouth-organ or pan’s-pipe,? the favourite 
pastoral instrument, which consisted of from seven to 
nine reed pipes of varying lengths and thicknesses 
tuned in a simple seale. This is the traditional inter- 
pretation of ‘vgs. The word seems to be used in 
Gen. 421, however, as a generic term for all wind instru- 
ments. If this is so, it may have been applied later 
especially to the pan’s-pipe, which, strangely enough, 
was the parent of the most elaborate modern instrument, 
the pipe-organ, a nearer approach to which may have 
been reached in the magréphah of the Herodian temple. 

The magréphah seems to have been a pipe-work with 
bellows of elephant’s or bull's hide and a wind-box with 
ten openings, into each of which was fitted a pipe with 
ten holes, so that it was possible to obtain from it one 
hundred distinct tones.!° Unfortunately, the accounts 
regarding this instrument are so contradictory that but 
little can be known about it definitely. Thus, according 





Fic. 9.—Primitive Pipe-Organ. 


to some, it was small enough to be moved about by a 
single Levite, whilst others state that its thundering 


tones were audible on the Mount of Olives. This has 
caused some scholars to doubt its existemce altogether. 
It is very likely, however, that wind-organs were known 
before the discovery by Ctesibias about 250 B.C. of 
the hydraulic organ. There is nothing improbable in 
the idea that such a wind instrument might have 


1 Jos. BJ iii. 9 5. 2 Lightfoot ad Matth. 9 23. 


3 ‘Arakh. 23; Sukk. 51. 
4 Also Tac. Hist. 55. 
27, rem. 7. 


See on this suhject Del. Psalwen(4), 
5 Ambros, Gesch. d. Musik, 209. 

6 Gen. 421 Job21 12 3031 Ps. 1504. any from 33y, are, 
anhelare(?) So Delitzsch. 

7 B, in Ps. 150, öpyavov, Jer. organum. 

8 mpg from prw ‘to hiss, hlow.’ mpw, Judg. 5 16, proh- 
ably refers to the piping ofa flute, syrinx,or bagpipe (©, evpropuds) 
not ‘bleatings.’ mprew, Jer.18 16, however, means ‘object of hissing.’ 

9 Xuptyt, fistula Panis. 10 mpg, “Arak. 10611 a. 
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been used in the later temple. The Hebrew name 
magréphah, which means ‘a fork’ or ‘tined shovel,’ 
would seem to be due to the form of the instrument, 
the pipes of which were thought to resemble tines. 
How it was played cannot be determined; but of 
course it had no keyboard,’ which was a very late 
development. ‘The accompanying illustration of a 
primitive pipe-organ (fig. 9) is copied from the Con- 
stantinople obelisk erected by Theodosius, who died 
in 395 A.D. 

The ‘“gd6 was essentially an instrument of joy (Job 
2112 3031), and was used in praise services (Ps. 1504). 
It was probably not a bagpipe as one tradition makes 
it. This would have been too secular for use in the 
worship of Yahwé. The modern Jews call pianos 
mashrokiten. 

(c) The last example of flute-like instruments is the 
sumponya of Dan.3515, ineorreetly translated ' dul- 
cimer’? by EV (see BAGPIPE). Sumponyd is an 
Aramaic loanword from the Gk. guugwvia, which in 
later, Greek may have been used to denote the ancient 
bagpipe,? an instrument whose form possibly resembled 
the modern Spanish zampořa (Ital. sampogna), the 
name of which is clearly a derivative from cuudwyria. 
It was probably a goatskin bag with two reed pipes, 
the one used as a mouth-piece to fill the bag, whieh in 
Roman times had a forte-vent to relieve the strain on 
the player's throat, and the other, employed as a 
chanter-flute with finger-holes. The Arab bagpipe 
ghaita, also used in Spain, has seven finger -holes. 
The combined chanter mouthpiece and the three 
drones of the modern Seotch war-pipe are of course 
a peculiarly national development. It has been sug- 
gested that szp(p)onyd Dan. 310, undoubtedly used of 
the same instrument szmpdnyd, may be derived from 
the Gk. cigwr, ‘tube, pipe,’ and may thus be the 
correct form of the word. Jt is much more likely that 
stfonya merely represents an Aramaie mispronuneiation 
of evupwvia. The whole question is doubtful, because 
cupgwvia in classical Greek meant a concord or unison 
of sounds (ep Lk. 152s5),° and appears only in the later 
language in the sense of a special musical instrument.® 
It is not likely that the cuug@wvria was a sistrum.” 

The bagpipe was popular in Rome (under 
the Emperors), where it was called chorus 
or f7b2a utricularia. 

Of instruments of the trumpet class two 
are mentioned in the OT, (a) the shéphir, 
aay, ‘horn’ (EV ‘trumpet, cornet’), and (4) 
the 2dsostrah, masysn (EV ' trumpet’). 

(a) Shiphér.—Synonymous with the shdphar 
was the éren, jp, ‘ horn’ (Josh. 65 1 Ch. 255). 
The éren was primarily a simple rams- 
horn (Josh. 647), and according to the 
Talmud was crooked in shape. In later times, 
however, shdphdroth seem to have been made 
of metal® and straightened. This caused 
them to be confused with the £dsdsérdhk, which 
was essentially the priestly instrument. The primitive 
So Wind instru- a is still to be seen w oe 

> trumpet »YDasosue ritual horn (fig. 10), whic 
ga Pe iS the oldest form of wind instrument 
oa in use to-day.? The early shdphi- 
roth, however, were used chiefly for secular purposes 


1 As Saalschiitz thought, .47c/. 1 282. 

2 Identical with the medizval psaltery described below (fig. 20). 

3 So RV margin. 

4 Behrmann, Dan. 9. According to Meier, Wurzetw. 719 7, 
mso is of Semitic origin, either from FID OF TED =]ES- He 
thought pmysmio was a Semitic word with p for resolution of the 


doubling in a form }3£D. This is very doubtful. 
5 AV margin, ‘singing, symphony.’ . Í 
6 Polybius, xxvi. 105, Ed. Hultsch, along with xepártiov. 
7 Ducang, s.v. ‘Symphonia,’ 
8 Orach. Chay. n. 586. 
9 Cp Cyrus Adler, ‘The Shophar,’ Report of U.S. Nat. 


Museum, 1892, pp. 437-450. Wash. 1894. 
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—eg., by watchmen (Am. 36), for battle alarms 
(Judg. 327), in assemblies (1 S. 133/), and at 
coronations (2 S. 1510)—although in very ancient times 
they were employed also in ritual; thus, to announce 
the Jubilee (Lev. 259), which takes its name from the 
instrument,! and at the approach of the Ark (2 S. 615). 





Fic. r0.— Horns and curved Trumpets 


(5) The £dsdsérahk was a straight metal trumpet (zuda), 
according to Josephus (4/77. iii. 126), nearly a yard long, 
and but little wider than a flute, with an embouchure 
and a slightly flaring bell-like end. On the relief of the 
Arch of Titus two trumpets of this sort are shown lean- 
ing against the golden table of shewbread (fig. x1). 
The use of the Adsdsérah, in distinetion from that of the 
shéphir, was almost entirely religious. In faet, during 
the time when the post-exilie temple flourished, Adsd- 
séroth might be blown only by priests. Thus, there 
were in the temple two silver trumpets, which were 






-e J 
v b 2) QOQ k rv) 


Fic. 11.—Straight Trumpet and Pipe. 


sounded especially to announce festivals (Nu. 102 316), 
and according to the Talmud two priests stood in the 
temple hall blowing trumpets when the drink-offering 
was presented (ep Ecclus. 5016 7). One hundred and 
twenty priests are said to have blown Adsdséroth in 
Solomon's temple (2Ch. 512). A secular use of the 
instrument, however, is mentioned in Hos. 58, where it 
is to be blown as a war-signal, and in 2K.1114 and 
2 Ch. 2313, aceording to which it would seem that 
hasoséroth were blown also by laymen. It is possible 
that the instrument referred to in these passages was 
not the priestly Aésdsérah, but the straight later form of 
the shiphdr, which, owing to its similarity of shape, 
might have been confused with the religious instrument. 





Fic. 12.—Trumpet on Jewish Coin. From SBO7(Eng.) Psalms. 


A coin, dating from the reign of Hadrian (131-135 A.D. ), 
shows an example (fig. 12) of this trumpet, which was 
probably used in war. It will be noticed that these 
trumpets differ considerably in form from the sacred 
hkdsoséroth of the Areh of Titus. It would appear, 
however, from r Mace. 440 533, that the later Jews also 
used trumpets in worship, either the straight war instru- 
ment or the real Adsdsérith. 

Neither form of trumpet was, properly, a musical 
instrument, as both were used merely in signalling 
or in connection with other instruments to augment a 
joyous uproar of the people, not to accompany any 
melody (Ps. 986 1503). They were essentially instru- 


1 See Josh. 65 Lev. 2513; ep JUBILEE. 
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ments of zčrū'īh, noise. Three distinct methods of 
blowing them are recorded : é£a‘, ‘in blasts’; mdJak, 
‘sostenuto’; and 4ér7#', ‘with vibrating tones.’ } 
Stringed instruments may be divided into two classes : 
harps, on which the strings are strung perpendicularly 
Sinead | obliquely from a sound-frame either 
6. t ER, above or below them, and lyres and 
peer une ne hites, on which the strings run horizon- 
tally, generally lengthwise aeross a sound-body. Only 
three stringed instruments are mentioned in the OT, the 
hinnor and the nébel ($$ 7-9), and the sabbeékhd (§ 10), 
of which the first two were native and the last foreign. 
On ‘ Neginoth’ (EV ‘stringed instruments’) see special 
article. 

There can be no doubt that the very earliest Semitie 
and Egyptian stringed instruments were always either 
swept or plucked with the fingers. Later, however, as 
may be seen from the monuments, use was made of a 
plectrum. This was probably made at first either of 
wood or of bone, but subsequently of metal. Although 
there is no direet proof of the use of such a contrivance 
by the Hebrews, there is no reason to doubt that it was 
known to them. It is searcely necessary to remark 
that bowed instruments were a very late development, 
and are not mentioned in the OT at all.? 

‘The Hebrew musical strings were probably generally 
of gut, and hardly ever of metal as in the modern Arab 
lutes. ‘The statement in 2S.65 that the wood of which 
the Jewish instruments were made was cypress seems to 
depend on a textual error ; ë but in 1 K.1012 2 Ch. 911 
itis recorded that Solomon had harps and psalteries made 
of sandal-wood (EV ALMUG, ALGUM TREES, @.v.). 
This was very likely imported from India and Ethiopia. 

There is some confusion as to the exaet nature of the 
kinnor4 and the é$el,5 and as to the distinction between 
7. Psaltery them, one ee ae edge 

and harp. sometimes called by the name of the 

other. The &inndr (and its synonym 
kithdris,S Dan.35 7.) is translated ‘harp’ by EV, 
whilst the #éée/ (and its equivalent, Aésan/érin,? in Dan. 
35/7.) is called by EV ‘psaltery,’ except in Is.]411 
Am. 523 65, where wébel is rendered by ‘viol’ (in Is. 
512 AV ‘viol,’ RV ‘lute.’) 

The two instruments represented on the late Jewish 
coins (fig. 13) mentioned above strongly resemble the 
Greek lyre and cittern, which were closely allied to 
each other.8 In the former the frame is square, the 
body oval, and there is a kettle-shaped sound-body 
below. In the latter the sides of the frame are curved 
and connected across the top by a bar, which supports 
the upper ends of the strings. The sound-body, as in 
the lyre, is below, but is vase-shaped. ‘This resem- 
blance to the Greek lyre and cittern is, of course, strik- 
ing, but is in itself no proof that the instruments figured 
were essentially Greek not Jewish. So conservative a 
people as the later Jews would never have depicted 
instruments which did not resemble very strongly those 
in use in their own worship at the time, and they would 
certainly not have used foreign instruments in their 
services. The number of strings on both instruments 


1 Cp on the ancient trumpet, Ambros, 492. 

2 In spite of AV in Is. 5 12. 

3 See RV; mena ‘sy b23 should be pawa iy Sz, so, 
after 1 Ch. 138, We., Dr. TBS 204, HPSm., etc. 

tayo, © xiOapa, but in 1S.1623 xevipa. Also Josephus. 
3339 = WadArpprov in Ps. 813. 

2), Ø Wadrrjprov; but once, xi@dpa (Ps. $13), and in Am. 
52365 opyavor. 

6 Ip 2 loan-word from xi@apis. Not oanp as in MT. 
The Arrë changes it to the usual OSNp of the Targums. 

7 The form psa with ġ in Dan. 37 is really more correct 
than panoa with p in 35, as in Aramaic and late Hebrew n 
generally represents 8 and n=7; cp pounn = Garpor ; but we do 
find xovsan=Tpaynwa (see Strack, Meuhed, Gr. 13, § 6). Cp 
Danie [Book], § 11. ; 

8 Avpa and xi@apa. The latter must not be confused with the 
German 2ither. The name guitar is a derivative from x:8apa. 
The guitar itself is a development of the lute. 
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seems to vary between three and six. It is impossible 
to determine definitely which of the instruments figured 
is the £2zzdr and which is the wése/, or whether they are 





Fic. 13.—Citterns on Jewish Coins. From SOT (Eng.) Psalms. 


both varieties of the one or the other ; but the probability 
is, as will appear presently (§ 9), that they represent 


two sorts of £znndr. 
Xx 
ne 
X 


Any comparison of either kin- 
nor or nébel with the many 
varieties of Assyrian and Egyptian 
stringed instru- 
ments, however 
suggestive, must, 
of course, be 
purely conjectural, as we have 
practically only statements of the 
Fathers to guide us. 

Augusline, Eusebius, and Hilary dis- 
tinguish between an instrument with 
a drum-shaped sound-body below, with 
the belly turned downwards (47nn6r), 
and an instrument with a sound-frame 
above, which covered the ends of the 
strings (7¢@be/). 

Jerome compared the shape of the 
nébel to a A, and in his explanation of 
Ps. 33 2 also mentions the difference in 
the position of the sound-body. Of 
course the Church Fathers could have 
known only the late form of the Jewish 
instruments which had come under 
Greek and Roman influence; but it is 
highly improbable that the funda- 
mental character of the instruments had 
changed materially, except, possibly, 
as to size and the number of the 
strings. 

These descriptions certainly seem to show that, in the 
form in which the Fathers knew the instruments, the 


Zinnor was a lyre and the éde/ a pure harp. 


8. Their rela- 
tion to foreign 
instruments. 
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Fic. 14.—Egyptian Lyre. 


Whatever the character of the £7z20r may have been, 
the class of instruments which it represented was cer- 
tainly very ancient, as its invention is attributed to 

1 The theories of the later Jews are not trustworthy. 
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Fic. 16.—Semitic captives playing Lyres. 
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Jubal in Gen. 421 (see CAINITES, § 11). The constant 
translation of kinnör by kithara (lyre), as well as the 
descriptions of the Fathers, makes it highly likely that 





Fic. 15.—Later Egyptian Lyre. 


the instrument belonged to the lyre class. It was cer- 
tainly not a lute,! although the lute is a development 
from the primitive lyre. 

The oldest form of the lyre appears on an ancient 
Egyptian relief (fig. 14), showing the peaceful immigration 
into Egypt of a family of Semitic Bedouins during the 
twelfth dyn. (see JOSEPH ii., § 8, col. 2591, and col. 19, 
n. 2). One ofthe immigrants is carrying a rudely-formed 
stringed instrument, consisting of a long four-cornered 
board, the upper part of which is cut into a four-cornered 
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From a slab in the British Museum. 


frame, on which are strung seven or eight strings, all of 
equal length, running parallel to the long sides of the 
board. ‘The player carries the instrument braced against 
his body horizontally and plays it with a black plectrum. 
His left hand is pressed against the strings, probably in 
order to secure the correct tone by damping them. 
This ancient representation of the lyre shows that it 
must have been originally a Semitic instrument, although 
the Egyptians developed it still further, as may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration of one of their later 
lyres (fig. 15). 

An interesting illustration of a Hittite lyre appears on 
a relief slab now in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York (see Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Kleinasien 
u. Nordsyrien, PI. xlvii. fig. 2). 

The Assyrian horizontal harp, which was played in 
exactly the same manner, but was essentially different 
in form, must not be confused with the lyre. 

The 2inndr was probably the Hebrew form of the 
lyre, and this view is strengthened by an examination 
of the interesting relief (fig. 16) showing an Assyrian 
warrior guarding three Semitic captives, playing on ’ 


1 The translators of the Arabic version of the London Polyglot 
render 3335 by funder (¢tindir), which is a stringed instrument 
of the lute species. They use also eé-‘%d@ (Port. alaude, Sp. 
laud, Eng. lute). 
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lyres held obliquely. The dress seems to indicate that 
they were Israelitish prisoners, possibly in the same 
unhappy condition as that of their Judean kinsmen (in 
later days), who are made to complain in Ps.1372/ 
that they had hung up their &4z220dr6th in sad despair, 
because their captors required of them songs (cp, how- 
ever, PSALMS, § 28, ix.). The instruments on this relief, 
like the lyres of the Jewish coins, seem to have four or 
five strings. Josephus states, however (Ané. vii. 123), 
that the 4zxyra (kinnðr) had ten strings and was played 
with the plectrum, whilst in r S. 1623 we read that David 
played the 4zund7 ‘with his (own) hand,’ which may 
mean simply that David himself and no other played the 
instrument. ‘Fhis does not imply that he did not use 
a plectrum. Jerome, commenting on Ps. 332, asserts 
that the £/nz20r had six strings. “Vhe probability is that 
the earlier Hebrew stringed instruments were much 
simpler in construction, and had fewer strings, than the 
later forms. ‘That there was a distinct development of 
the Greek lyre and cittern may be seen from the fact 
that the lyre had originally only four strings ( Diod. 316), 
but later seven (Eur. Zp. in Taur. 1129), whereas 
the cittern, since Terpander’s time (700-650 B.c.), had 
seven strings (lur. Zon, 881), which were afterwards 
increased to eleven (Suidas, s.v. ‘‘Timotheos’). 

The cittern (A¢¢hara) mentioned in 1 Macc. 454 may 
have been the zanr. 

The idea that the 2ése/ was a sort of lute! with 
convex belly, in distinction from the 47zxdr, which was 
supposed to be a harp, 
arose from the meaning 
of the Hebrew word zébel, 
‘water-skin, jug,’ ? which 
would seem to imply that 
its sound-body was shaped 
like a vessel of this sort, 
as is the case with the 
citterns onthe Jewish coins. 
This meaning of xébel 
might also indicate that 
the chief part of its sound- 
body was an animal mem- 
brane(?), It is much 
more likely, in view of the 
testimony of the Fathers, 
that the zéłel was a harp- 
like instrument, a fair idea 
of which can be got from 
the representations of the 
Assyrian portable harp 
(fig. 17), although the 
sound-frame of the xzébel 
may have been shaped 
differently from that of the Assyrian instrument. 
Furthermore, the A shape of the xébel mentioned by 
Jerome agrees with the appearance of the Assyrian 
harp. Jerome's statement may have been due, how- 
ever, to a confusion of the x@e/ with the Gk. rpiywvos. 

Varro’s name for the nebel-psaltery, ortho-psallium, 
‘erect stringed instrument,’ shows plainly that it could 
not have been a lyre, which was played in an oblique or 
horizontal position. As both wébel and &innor were 
portable instruments (1S. 105 2 Ch, 2028) the sée/ could 
scarcely have been the same as the great bow-shaped 
Egyptian standing harp (fig. 18). Harps of all sizes? 
were in use among the Assyrians and the Egyptians, 
and there is no reason to doubt that many varieties were 
used also by the Hebrews. 
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Fic. 17.—Assyrian Harp. From 
a slab in the British Museum, 


1 The Jewish tradition that the lute was David's favourite 
instrument is based on a misinterpretation of Am. 65 (see 
Davin, § 13, n. 3). 

2 The etymology is uncertain. Gk. vaBAa, vaBAas, váßàiov, 
are simply Semitic loan-words. There is no reason to suppose 
that #2be/ is a loan-word from Eg. n/r, ‘lute’ (We. ‘ Psalms, 
SBOT [Eng.] 222, n. 8). 

3 Cp the illustrations in Wellhausen, SBOT (Eng.) Psalms, 


224-232. 
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The translation of nébel by ‘ psaltery,’ however, adds 
another element of difficulty to the identification. On 
the Assyrian monuments we find an instrument like a 
dulcimer (fig. 19), which must not be confounded with 
the pure horizontal harp. The strings on this dulcimer 
must have lain parallel to each other, strung horizon- 





g Harp. 


tally over a flat, dish-shaped sound-body. The As- 
syrian artist could not represent this properly, owing to 
his ignorance of the laws of perspective. ‘Fhis instru- 
ment was probably the predecessor of the Arab sazféir, 
which some expositors have sought to identify as a form 
of the xébel. The santir 
has now practically given 
place to the kindred Adnan. 
The twenty-stringed Greek 
magadis' and the forty- 
stringed epigoneion? were 
developments from some 
earlier instrument of the 
dulcimer-Ad2a7 class. The 
psaltery of thelaterGreeks,3 
which was an instrument 
of the same sort, survived 
in a somewhat modified 
form into the Middle Ages 
under the same name, and 
is found to-day in the 
Hungarian czimbal.4 This 
medieval psaltery or dul- 
cimer (fig. 20) was the in- 
strument known to the 
translators of the AV.5 





Fic. 19.—Assyrian Dulcimer. 


One form of it, the festa 
di porco, Was triangular, a fact which, probably 
owing to Jerome's giving this form to the wxé bel, 
seems to have caused some confusion. Of course, 
it is not quite impossible that the étel may have 
been something like the Assyrian dulcimer; but such 
an idea is in direct contradiction to the descriptions 
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Fic. 20.— Mediæval Psaltery or Dulcimer 
From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms. 


of the Fathers, and could be only feebly supported by 
the meaning of the name when not applied to a musical 


1 Not to be confused with the Lydian flute of the same name. 

2 See Ambros, /.c. 474. 

3 The instrument, whose tone-changes are alluded to in Wisd. 
1918, was probably the Greek psaltery. 

4 See Wetzstein; Del. /saiah(2), 703. 

5 The cembalo of Boccaccio and the sautrie of Chaucer (cp 
Wasiliewski, Gesch. d. Instrumental-musik im 16ten Jahr- 
hundert 11878), 78.7). 
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nstrument. At first, the #é4e/ may have had only a 
small number of strings, like (fig. 21) the Babylonian 
harp (five); but, as its musical possibilities became 
apparent, the number was increased. 
Josephus asserts (Axż. vii. 123) that 
the 2ébe/ of his time had twelve notes 
and was played with the fingers. 
This latter statement certainly seems 
to confirm the theory that the 7ée/ 
was a harp, as it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to get a 
satisfactory effect from an instrument 
of the dulcimer species without a 
plectrum. In Ps. 832 we find mention 
of a zébel with ten strings. The 
perfected Assyrian harp had sixteen 
strings (two octaves), which would 
cover the range of the ordinary 
human voice. 


Athenzus (4175), quoting from Sopatros, gives an obscure 
verse from which some have sought to show that the zdel was 
a pipe or flageolet. The allusion, which is to a pipe-shaped 
part of the instrument, probably refers merely to the hollow 
curved sound-body.} 


It is quite possible that 422067 and nébef may have 
been generic names, the former for all instruments of the 
lyre class, and the latter for all instruments of the harp 
class. 

Although the lute does not appear in the OT as a 
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Fic. 22,—Egyptian Stringed Instruments. 





Fic. 21. — Baby- 
lonian Harp. 
Erom SLOT 
(Eng. ) Psalms. 








native instrument, there is every reason to believe that 
the Hebrews knew and used it, as it was well-known 
both to the Assyrians and to the Egyptians in praetically 
the mediaeval form (fig. 22). The modern Arab lute 
came from Persia, although the Arabs attribute its 
invention to Pythagoras. It is highly probable that 
the lute was brought to Persia from Assyria or Egypt. 
Its convex gourd-shaped belly is an indication that its 
sound-body may have been originally a membrane 
drawn across a gourd like a drum-head. 

Neither kinnðr nor nébel was used for mourning ;? 
their use was always on joyous occasions (Gen. 31 27 
Is. 248), as at feasts (Is. 512) and at all 
kinds of religious services (Ps. 332 434). 
The instruments are named together in nearly every 
passage referring to the national worship (2 Ch. 2925 
Ps. 923 1082 1503). The innr was undoubtedly 
more generally used, as it is mentioned in the OT 
44 times and the zéde/ only 27. The use of these 
two instruments may be compared to that of the s/0- 
phar and the hdsosérah. The kinnðr had certainly the 
more secular character of the two, as Is. 2316 implies 
that it was a favourite instrument of harlots. Of course 
it was also very extensively used in religious services, as 


9. Their use. 


1 An exhaustive treatise on Ainndr and nébel will be found in 
Riehm, 7IVB0), 1028 A (2) 1042 f 
_2 Cp Ambros, 112 7, who ascribes to Cambyses its introduc- 
tion from Egypt into Persia. 

3 Cp Ps. 1372 Joh3031r. It is interesting to note that Jer. 
4S 36, repeating Is. 16 11, changes 335 to bbp. 
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the above passages show. The #ébe/ on the other hand, 
like the Adsdsérah, seems to be the more solemn instru- 
ment, devoted exclusively to religious use (Am. 523 Ps. 
l449); in fact, it was a desecration to sing popular 
melodies to its accompaniment (Am. 65 ls. 1411). An- 
other difference appears to be indicated in 1 Ch. 1520 f. 
which points out that the zé4e/ was used to accompany 
song in the higher notes (‘d/dmdth) and the kinnor in 
the lower tones (shkéminith). ‘Aliméth means ‘ girls,’ 
and the statement here may imply that the strings of 
the zébel were tuned as high as the tones of the female 
voice. In Ps, 461, Gratz's rendering of moby by, ‘ with 
a nabla in the Elamitic form’? has little to support it. 
‘That high-pitched instruments should be spoken of as 
similar to female voices (see ALAMOTH) has an exact 
parallel in the Greck description of the shriller flutes 
yuvackyoe TapGevixoi avroi. It is of course unnecessary 
to assume that the 2ébe/ was used only to accompany 
women. The word ‘dé/dmoth might have been used as 
a general term for high tones like those of women and 
could thus have been applied equally well to male 
falsettos or tenors. ‘AZ shémini/h may mean in this 
connection ‘aecording to the eighth’ and indicate that 
kinnoroth were tuned an octave lower. Other renderings 
of shéminith are ‘eight-stringed instruments,’ ? or ‘in 
the eighth mode.’? ‘This last translation is very doubt- 
ful, as we knéw nothing of the ancient Semitie musical 
modes. [To these difficult terms we return in special 
articles, from a text-critical point of view; see also 
conspectus of new explanations in PsALMS (Book), 


2Sa] 

n šabbčkhā (R329 (Gi. Bä.t], Dan. 35 7 rot) was 
not a Hebrew instrument (EV 'saekbut’); it was prob- 
ably of Syrian or late Egyptian origin. It seems to 
10. Eackbut. be the pane the Greek cauBiKny ern 

sambuca), which was a sharp-toned tri- 
angular musical instrument with four strings, according 
to Strabo (471) of ‘barbarous’ origin, It was said to 
resemble a military siege-instrument of the same name.’ 
It is possible that the cauBi’«n was originally Egyptian 
and came into Syria under the Seleucidæ, which would 
account for its appearance in Daniel. Riehm suggests § 
that it may have been the same as the Iute-shaped 
Egyptian hand-harp, which was a hybrid creation with 
a lute belly (fig. 23), but strung as a harp. Its shape 
agrees with the statements regarding the cauSvxn. 
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IG. 25.1325) lian ute-shaped hanGd-nharp. 
F 3.-—Egyp lute-shaped hand-harp 
British Museum. 
The expression 2'/é shir, ‘instruments of song, T 
which oceurs in several passages of the OT as a general 
term for all kinds of musical instru- 
11. Orchestra- ae ete eee 
Ae ments, shows plainly that the ancient 
i Hebrews used instrumental musie solely 
to accompany singing. Indeed, the idea of independ- 
ent orchestration is a comparatively modern develop- 
ment. In very early times, songs were aecompanied 
only by tambourines beaten by women (Ex. 1520 /); 
but in later days we find various combinations of the 
Hebrew musical instruments. ‘Thus, in 2 8.65, strings, 
l Psalmen, 85. He thinks (71) that ‘@/@m6th cannot, mean 
vox virginea, because it refers not to voices, but to instru- 
ments (?).”. Instruments were used, however, only to accompany 
voices. 2 Griitz, of. cit., 85. 
3 Wellhausen, /.c. on 6. 4 See Bä. on Dan. 35. 
5 Athen. 14634. 6 ZIV BO) 1037, (2) 1051. 


ov?! bo, Neh. 12 36 1 Ch. 1642 2 Ch. 513 76 3412. In Am. 
65 Nowack and especially Cheyne (col. 1034, Exp. T.9334) 
suspect corruption of the text. 
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drums, and cymbals, augmented by instruments for 
shaking. The accompanying illustration (fig. 
24) of an Assyrian quartet of two lyres, a drum, and 
cymbals should be compared here. On a relief of an 


A 
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Fic. 24.—Assyrian Quartet. 





From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms. 


Assyrian orchestra (fig. 25), dating from the time of 
ASur-bani-pal (668-626 B.c.), there are seven portable 
harps, one dulcimer, two double flutes, and a drum, 
all played by men, but accompanied by women and 
children clapping hands to mark time. One woman is 
evidently singing in a very shrill tone, as she is com- 
pressing her throat with her hand just as Oriental women 
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band of prophets) and Is. 512 (at table). Although the 
combination of flutes and strings is mentioned only 
rarely in the OT, there is no reason to think that it was 
unusual. We must suppose that nearly all the 
performers in these Assyrian and Egyptian representa- 
tions are singing and accompanying themselves (except 
of course the flute-players), a fact which the artist did 
not represent except in the ease of one member of the 
Assyrian full band. The use of trumpets with other 
instruments does not appear until quite late (2 Ch. 512 f. 
2028 2926/7), and then they were employed only in the 
pauses of the song. 

It is of course impossible to state anything definite 
regarding the origin of the musie of the Hebrews. 
According to their own tradition, in- 
strumental musie was invented by Jubal 
(see CAINITES, § 11), Who was the 
father of all such as handle the lyre 
and the double flute (or pan’s-pipe): all who played on 
stringed and wind instruments (Gen. 421) In carly 
times such instrumental music as there was—songs 
aecompanied by the hand-drum, flute, or simple form 
of lyre—was probably purely secular, used as it is to- 
day among the Bedouins at pastoral merry -makings 
(Gen. 3127 Job21l12), The Hebrew, like all other 
primitive musie, stood in the closest relation to poetry, 
as may be inferred from the mention of musical accom- 
paniment to song (Ex. 1520 1$.186). lt was used 
extensively at festivities, but does not escape the severe 
condemnation of the prophets (Am.65 Is.512). lIn 
the Greek period the popularity of secular music appears 
to have greatly increased (Fcclus. 3824-6), nor can this 
be unconnected with the Hellenising movement among 


12. Develop- 
ment of 
Hebrew music. 
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Fic. 25.—Assyrian Orchestra. 


do to-day, in order to produce a high ¢vemo/o. In 
a similar representation of an I:gyptian band, we note 
a large standing harp, a lyre, a lute, an oblique shoulder 
harp, and a double flute, all played by women, and only 
one woman clapping her hands (fig. 26). The Assyrian 
band is marching to greet the victorious monarch ; but 
the Egyptian orchestra is stationary. These illus- 





Fic. 26.—An Egyptian Band. From SBOT (Eng.) Psalms 


trations show combinations of various stringed instru- 
ments with wind and percussion; but in both instances 
the only wind instrument is the double flute. Analogous 
to these combinations are the harp, timbrel, flute, and 
lyre (uédbel, tiph, halil, and kinnér) of 1 Sam.105 (a 
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From a slab in the British Museum, 


the Jews. According to Josephus, however (Azz. 
xv. 81), it was Herod the Great who first introduced 
Greek songs accompanied by instruments. 

Of the music in use at Canaanitish shrines we know 
absolutely nothing. Without some notion of that, how- 
ever, we cannot continue to speak positively as to that 
used at the Israelitish sanctuaries. All that the OT 
gives us is a few hints 
respecting the use of 
music for religious pur- 
poses in the prophetie 
schools (1 S. 105 1920). 
This suggests a native 
Israelitish musical 
movement which may 


K have combined with 
n outside influences to 
Woe: produce a ritualistic 


musical service of un- 
necessary elaborate- 
ness. The develop- 
ment of the temple 
music cannot be here 
described. There was 
no doubt a period 
in which Babylonian influence counted for something, 
and another in which Greek influence profoundly modi- 
fied the earlier system (see PSALMS [Book], § 9, ii). 
All that we are concerned to maintain here is that the 
development was continuous. We may conjecture that 
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the only music originally enjoined by the Hebrew ritual 
was the blowing of trumpets by priests at the new 
moons (Lev. 2324 259) and at feasts; but we may be 
sure that in the royal sanctuary at Jerusalem an orchestra 
of instruments would not be wanting. Whatever the 
pre-exilic musical system was, we know that it did not 
die out during the exile, for we find that a number 
of singers and musicians returned to Palestine with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra241 Neh. 744). We can also easily 
credit the statement that music enlivened the ceremony 
of the laying of the corner-stone of the second temple, 
and of the consecration of the city walls (Ezra 310 f. 
Neh. ll 22 1227 7), and it is doubtless a historical fact 
that the rededication of the temple under Judas the 
Maccabee was celebrated with vocal and instrumental 
music (t Macc. 454). 

In studying the character of the ancient Hebrew 

music we are limited to conjectures based on our some- 
It what uncertain data regarding the nature 
ae i and the use of the instruments and of 
E ee 4he temple ritual. That music was re- 
garded as a noble art may be seen from Ecclus. 
445, where the composition of melodies is spoken of 
as a high accomplishment. Although the music was 
no doubt extremely crude from a modern occidental 
point of view, it certainly had considerable effect on the 
hearers (1S.1616Zf2 2K.315). Most modern writers 
on this subject are liable to err in one of two directions. 
They either, like many Jewish Rabbins, exalt the char- 
acter of early musical art in Israel, or they are too apt 
to dismiss it as a mere barbarous system. In much the 
same way the average occidental traveller of the present 
day is almost sure to undervalue from an artistic point 
of view the shrill unison singing of the Arabs. The 
probability is that the Hebrew music like that of the 
modern Arabs was rhythmical rather than melodious. 
The Arab tunes consist generally of well marked rhyth- 
mical cadences following a somewhat monotonous 
melody always sung and accompanied in unison. That 
unison singing and accompaniment was characteristic 
also of the ancient Israelites is seen from 2 Ch. 513: 
‘and both the trumpeters and the singers were as one 
making one sound to praise and exalt Yahwe.’ This 
simply means that the trumpets all played together on 
the same note at the proper pauses of the song and that 
the voices sang the air in unison. There can be no 
doubt that a modern well-balanced oriental chorus 
singing in unison, accompanied by strings, wood-wind, 
and percussion, has a powerful artistic effect even on a 
European listener, provided that he is sufficiently un- 
prejudiced to lay aside for the moment his harmonic 
training and allow himself to be swayed by the quaver- 
ing movement of the shrill but rarely untrue voices and 
instruments, accentuated by the ceaseless thrum of the 
tambourines. The character of the melody itself be- 
comes quite secondary in such a case and only the 
general effect is felt. The Hebrew songs and psalms 
must have influenced the listener in much the same way 
as the modern Arab is affected by his music. 

Harmony was as unknown to the ancient Israelites 
and Greeks as it is to-day to the Arabs, Turks, and 
Persians. Its beginnings are trace- 
able, however, in melodies where the 
lower voices and strings dwell on the dominant or fifth, 
producing an effect like the drone of a bagpipe, while 
the higher parts render the air with striking distinctness 
and accuracy. European harmony began about the 
tenth century A.D. 

We may suppose that the Israelitish choirs sang and 
played in octaves,! as the terms ’&/dmdth and shéminith, 
mentioned already (§ 9), as referring respectively to 
the high and the low pitched instruments, would seem 
to indicate. It is probable that in the temple worship 
the higher vocal parts were taken by male talsettos and 


14. Harmony. 


1 The strings of the twenty-stringed sagad?s were tuned in 
octaves, Mayadigecy means ‘sing in octaves.’ 
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tenors, rather than by women, who do not appear at all 
in the temple service. The three daughters of Heman 
mentioned (1 Ch. 255), are not meant to be included in 
the list of temple ministrants any more than are the 
singing women referred to in Ezra26s5 (cp Neh. 767 
1 Esd. 542). The girls playing on tabors (Ps. 682s) 
figured simply in a procession. The boy choir men- 
tioned in the Talmud as standing below the main chorus 
is not referred to in the OT. 

In spite of lack of harmony, the ancient Hebrew 
singing was not a mere monotonous cantillation. 
Excellent effects could, no doubt, be produced by 
means of antiphonal choruses which must have been 
used extensively both in the secular and in the religious 
music—thus, in secular music in 18.186 7% Ex. 1521, 
and devotionally in the various antiphonal psalms 
(Pss. 20 21 118 136). The parallelism so common in 
the sacred poetry seems to point to such antiphonal 
usage. In many cases the psalms were sung by two 
answering choirs ; both of which must frequently have 
united, however, in rendering the effective finale (cp 
Ps.121). Both the Assyrians and the Egyptians prob- 
ably sang airs of all kinds in this way. 

The Christian hymns mentioned in the NT (see 
Hymns), which were no doubt of Hebrew origin, were 
in all likelihood sung in the same manner (Eph. 519 Col. 
316). In fact, we know! that the early Christians had 
an antiphonal system which still survives in the Gregorian 
and oriental psalmody.? 

Very little can be stated with certainty regarding the 
character of the melodies themselves, as we have abso- 

: lutely no specimens of them. Unlike 
15. Melodies. the later Greeks,* the Semitic races never 
invented a system of musical notation whereby their 
airs could be recorded, and the modern oriental systers 
of this kind are few of them older than the seventeenth 
century of the present era. Nothing is known of the 
Hebrews’ seale or modes except that, as stated before, 
their musicians must have been familiar with the octave 
which was a very ancient development in music. It 
was the basis of Terpander’s seale of seven notes, and 
appears doubled at the time of Aristoxenus, the pupil of 
Aristotle, when a scale of fifteen tones was in use. 

The Hebrew religious seale was probably diatonic, 
as Clement of Alexandria and Augustine both warned 
the faithful to avoid the heathen chromatic style of 
singing and advised them to return to the simple 
psalmody of David. It is clear, therefore, that they 
thought this to have been diatonic—z.e., proceeding 
aceording to the signature of the prevailing key. They 
reasoned, no doubt from the accepted contemporary 
Jewish usage, which was probably diatonic. Clement 
likens the style of the current Hebrew musie to the 
Greek Doric mode which Aristotle said was the only 
musical style giving perfect calm to the soul. The 
Doric and the Phrygian were minor modes and the 
Lydian was exactly equivalent to the modern major. 

The most ancient conneeted specimen of musie which 
we have is the famous Greek pzean to Apollo in the 
Phrygian scale of the Doric mode, which was discovered 
at Delphi in 1893 by the members of the French school 
of Archzeology at Athens.? The following few bars 
may prove of interest, as the hymn, which is in the 
regulation five-time peculiar to the pzean,® is undoubtedly 
very ancient, although it may be doubted whether the 
air is as old as 277 B.C., the date of the establishment 
of the Soteria festival at which it was sung. The ode 
was accompanied by the flute and &z¢hara, 


1 Plin. £4. 1097. i f 

2 Cp the eight styles of Armenian spiritual song (ZDMG 
5 366 ff). i i 

3 Cp Revue des Études Grecgues, 1894, T xxxv f; Pauly,, 
Realencycl. der class, Alterthumswissenschafl, 1814, ST 
‘ Alypius.’ M 

4 Révue des Etudes Grecgues, è 35 f. 

5 Bulletin de correspondence Hellénique, 17 593-6, on Greek 
rhythm. 

è Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 14931. 
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On the various musical headings in the Psalms (ep 
9 22 45 etc.), apparently indicating the name of melodies 
or styles aceording to whieh the respective poems were 
to be sung, see the commentaries [but cp PSALMS, § 26]. 

The modern synagogal tunes, although some of them 
may be aneient, can give us no clue as to the nature 
of the original temple music. ‘They are regarded by 
all trustworthy authorities as a post-Christian develop- 
ment. Leyrer says of them that they are the echo of 
the spiritual death of the early music.” The following 
specimen may serve to give some idea of their general 
style :— 


G teaa 


— ee ee el - 





She - mang koli a - sher yishmang be koloth ve 
ee ee ae ENEE) 
i el e A PE E Emi n aE 

a >~ el ame kabel a - te fi - lot.3 


Finally, the cantillatory modulations represented by 
the accents are also of late origin. Of these there are 
three distinet styles ; one for reading the Torah, one for 
the Prophetic books, and one for the Psalms, Job, and 
Proverbs. The accent-signs do not have the value of 
musical notes, but are simply a mnemonic rhythmic 
system intended to aid the reader in remembering 
melodies which he has already learned orally. These 
chants have become mueh changed in the course of 
time and vary in different countries. 4 

The following works give lists of the older lilerature :— 
Forkel, A gemeine Gesch. d. Musik, 1173-1843; Leyrer, PX EC) 

10 387-398; Ugolini, 7 es. 33 G ; also Ambros, 
16. Literature. Gesch. d. Musik; Benz. ZZA (1894); Brown, 

Musical Instruments and thetr Homes 
(N.Y. 1888); Del. PAysiologie u. Musik (1868); Psalmen, 25 f7.; 
Ew. Die Dichter d. Alten Bundes\) 12097. ; Now. HA 1270- 
79; Pfeiffer, Die Musik d. Alten Hebrier (1779); Riehm, 
HIV BIN, 1028-45, C) 1042-59; Saalschiilz, Arch. d. Hebr. (1855); 
Schenkel, BL 4256-264 (1872); We. * Psalms’ in SBOT (Eng.); 
Winer, Bibi. Realwirterbuch, 2120 f., F. Lea Cohen, ‘Rise 
and Development of Synagogue Music, daglo-J/ewish Historical 
Exhibition Papers (1888), 80-135. J. D. P. 


MUSICIAN, TO THE CHIEF (M8229; 6 eis rò 
rédos3 Aq. Tovixoroar®;, Sym. éemutxcos; Theod. eis Tò vixos; 
Jer. victori or pro victoria; Tg. gnaw, ‘ad laudandam’). 

The expression occurs in the headings of fifty-five 
psalms, and in the subscription of the prayer or psalm 
of Habakkuk (Hab. 319) ‘Tradition is divided. © 
adopts the sense of ‘eternity,’ reading most probably 
hinésah, Sint e., ‘with reference to the period of the 


end. 

Cp Dan. 1113, where C’RYS TE ‘at the end of the Limes’ 
(RV), is rendered in © xara guvreàciav xatpou (see Eus. etc., af. 
Del., and cp Mt. 1339, etc.), and by Theod. ets (rò) reos tev 
Kalpuv. 





1 This section is taken from the middle of the hymn before 
the first pause. The musical text is illegible in several places, 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, T 40-42. 

2 PRE 10 389. ; 

3 For further specimens, see De Sola, The Ancient Melodies 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews (1857). o , 

4 For specimens, cp Japhet, Die Accente d. Heiligen Schrift 
(1896), 170.8 i 
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MUTH-LABBEN 


Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion adopt the sense 
borne by nss in Mishnic Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, and 
Syriac. The Targum comes the nearest to the prevalent 
modern interpretation, which is ‘for the precentor, or 
director of music,’ and is supported by mnyyn, m nassëhim, 
which clearly means ‘superintendents’ (cp 1 Ch. 23 4), 
2 Ch.21 [2] 17 [18] 34 13, and, according to most, by the 
use of the infinitive my35, /nassédh, in 1 Ch. 1521 in a 
specialised sense for leading in the liturgical service of 
song. Olshausen, however, long ago pointed out that 
‘for the preeentor’ is a very superfluous direction, and 
various attempts have consequently been made to pro- 
vide a more satisfactory explanation, based on the view 
that ny3, zissčãň, had the specialised sense referred to. 


Ewald takes m‘nassédh as an abstract form meaning 
‘performanee with temple music’ (so also Ges. -Bu. ), 
whilst BDB, on the analogy of /ddazid, wid, suggests, 
‘Belonging to the Direetor’s Collection of Psalms.’ 
These explanations are based on the MT of 1 Ch. 1521. 
For a more probable though still not certain explanation 
see PSALMS [Book], § 26 (19), with note, where the 
subject is discussed afresh. Cp also NIASCIIIL. 
21a) San 


MUSTARD (cinatm; Mt. 1331 1720 Mk. 431 Lk. 
1319 176t). In all five passages the minuteness of the 
seed is referred to, whilst in three the seed is spoken of as 
growing into a herb large enough to be called a tree and 
to have applied to it an echo of the phrase in Dan. 4 12 [9] 
‘the birds of the heaven dwelt in the branches thereof’ 
(ep Ezek. 17 23). ‘The former detail presents no difficulty, 
for although there are in fact several seeds smaller than 
the mustard, it is certainly one of the smallest, and ‘a 
grain of mustard seed’ was a proverbial expression for 
a minute quantity, found both in the ‘Talmud (e.g., Ber. 
51) and in the Koran (e.g., 2148). On the other hand, 
that it should be spoken of as growing into a tree gives 
rise to difficulty, and has led many (¢.¢., Royle) to sup- 
pose that the referenee is to Salvadora persica, a tree 
which the Arabs call by the same name as mustard 
(kardal), and whieh Irby and Mangles (Travels in 
Egyp, 108) found growing on the southern shores of the 
Dead Sea. This, however, is most unlikely, for S. per- 
sica is of rare occurrence in Palestine and probably 
never travelled farther N. than the Dead Sea.! ‘The 
mustard plant, which is common throughout the country, 
has often been found growing to a height of 8 to 12 fl., 
and great numbers of small birds alight upon its stalks 
in order to pluek the seeds (ep Furrer, BL 5281; Tris- 
tram, NÆB 473). An unlikely hypothesis is that adopted 
by Holtzmann and B. Weiss that in Lk. the ¿ree is 
meant, whilst in Mk. the writer is rather thinking of the 
herb. 

The mustard plant common in Palestine is the black 
species, Brassica nigra, Boiss. N. M. 


MUTH-LABBEN, TO (WD? nio-by), a difficult 
phrase or note, occurring only in Ps, 9 title [1] (ymep 
TWN KPYPIWN TOY yloy [BNA, R omits Toy yroy] 
» + © NEANIOTHTOC T. y. [Ag.]; for these renderings 
cp ALAMOTH ; Hexapl. aAmMW® BEN, SYM. TrEpi TOY 
OaNaToY TOY yioy, Theod., Quint. yep AKMHC 
TOY YI., Sext. NEANIKOTHC T. Yt). Al-müth, masy, 
is a corrupt form of ‘a/-dhimdth moby-sy (see ALA- 
MOTH); but the meaning of Ladéén (GR om.), if the 
reading is correct, is unknown. Following the MT (for 
the death of . . .) the Targum refers it to Goliath, the 
"iS habbéndyim, D339 thx, of 1 S. 174; other Rabbinic 
writers not less improbably identified the name with the 
questionable BEN (g.v.) of 1 Ch. 1518, or with Nabal 
($33 by metathesis), Most moderns (e.g., Hitzig, Hup- 
feld, Delitzsch, Beer) suppose math labbén (135 m2) to 
be the opening words of an air, to the melody of which 


1 [Cp Jülicher, Gleichnisreden, ii. 575.) 
2fAn Oriental who was no botanist might well call the 
mustard plant a tree, remarks Jülicher, of. cit., 575-] 
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MUTILATION 


the psalm was to be sung. The analogy of many 
other enigmatical insertions, however, suggests a more 
plausible theory. One of the guilds of singers bore the 
name Salmah ; we should perhaps read, for a moby, 
nobe sab, ‘of the sons of Salmath.’ See PSALMS 
(Book), § 26 (1, 18). TARAG: 


MUTILATION. See CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH; 
also LAW AND JUSTICE, 11. 


MYNDUS (mynaAoc). A city on the Carian coast, 
at the extreme western end of the MHalicarnassian 
peninsula, N. of the island of Cos; only mentioned in 
1 Macc. 1523, as a place in which Jews were settled 
(139 B.c.). From early times Myndus possessed a 
fleet (Herod. 533=about 500 B.C.). The town suffered 
from the proximity of Halicarnassus, and never became 
important—this is indicated by the fact that its coinage 
does not begin until the second century B.C. The 
civilisation and importance of the Carian coast declined 
throughout the Roman and Byzantine periods. It is 
now Gumushii (or Yemishàlu, Murray, Handbook to 
AM 113), a name derived from the silver mines worked 
in the neighbourhood, both in ancient and in medizeval 
times. 

On the site, see Paton in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1887, 
p- 66; 1896, p. 204. W.J. W. 


MYRA (Acts 275 mypa [LP, Blass], myppa [B Jer., 
Lachm., Fisch., Treg., WH], and, according to D in 
211 EIC TATàpàa KAI mypà) Myra (mod. Demdére, 
from corruption of THN MYPàN)! in Lycia stood on a 
lofty hill at the angle of the gorges of the Myrus and 
the Andriace, 24 m. from the sea (20 stades, Strabo, 666). 
lts port was Andriace at the mouth of the river of the 
same name (mod. Aadraki. Cp Appian, BC 482, 
AévThos, érurenPoels ’ Avôõpidry, Mupéwy émrivelw, Thv TE 
dArvow éppnte To? Muévos, kai és Múpa avyec). Myra 
was of no special importance during the Greek period ; 
but its importance continually increased under the 
Empire and through the Byzantine period, until at last 
it became the capital and metropolis of Lycia (Hier. 
530): the monastery of S. Nicolas (born at Patara, 
bishop of Myra 3rd cent.) on the road to the port was 
probably the cathedral. This importance arose from 
the intimate connection of the town with the maritime 
traffic which developed under the Ptolemies between the 
eastern Egean and Egypt (cp Paton and Hicks, /wscrip- 
tions of Cos, p. xxxiii: ‘there must have been daily 
communication between Cos and Alexandria’; see also 
Rams. S4. Paul the Traveller, 298). When, under 
the Empire, the Egyptian trade, especially that in 
grain, was diverted to Rome, this connection still con- 
tinued. For although Myra lies nearly due N. of 
Alexandria, the corn-ships, owing to the westerly winds 
prevailing in the Levant in the summer months (Purdy, 
Satling Directions, 197, 1841; cp Acts 274), ran 
Straight across to Lycia, and thence to the S. of 
Crete. Hence Paul, on his voyage to Rome, ‘sailed 
over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia' and ‘came? to 
Myra’ where an Alexandrian corn ship (a)otov ’Adetav- 
ôpwóv, V. 6; cp v. 38) was found, on the point of sailing 
for Italy :3 the centurion could certainly count upon 


1 The form of the name invites discussion. In Acts it is neut. 
pl: ; but many authorities have the fem. sing. Múpav or Múppav. 

he passages of Strabo (666) and Ptolemy (v.36), which have 
Mýpa, do not assist us; but we find the plural form in Ptol. 
vin. 1723 and Pliny /7.V 322; and so also in C/G no. 4288, 
and Notitie (which have 6 Múpwv; see table in Rams. Hist. 
Geogr. of AM 424). The Byzantine authors in general use the 
plural form—e.g., Zon. 3 589 and Malalas 448 (but cp zd. 36s, 
T Mupa), Hence we infer that the proper form was Ta Mupa, 
the feminine form 7 Mvpa being vulgar but gradually asserting 
itself. The same difficulty is found in the case of Lystra (which 
see, and cp Rams. St. Paul the Traveller, 128 f.). 

2 In fifteen days from Cæsarea, marg. WH from West. text and 
Vss.—‘ which appears to have a reasonable probability of being 
the true reading’; cp the corn ship in Lucian, which took ten 
days from Sidon to the Cheledonian islands 20 m. E. of Myra. 

3 Cp the voyage of Vespasian to Rome (Jos. B/ vii. 21), and 
that of Titus (Suet. 774. 5). 
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finding a westward-bound ship in Myra, and there 
was no change of plan on his part as Lewin (Sz. Paul, 
2716) supposes. 1 

The port of Myra must have been at least sighted, 
and was probably visited, by the ship in which Paul 
sailed to Palestine from Maccdonia (Acts2I1; note 
the insertion in D, as above). The importance of Myra 
lasted into the Middle Ages, when it is described as the 
‘harbour of the Adriatic’ ( portus Adriatici maris, i.e., 
the Levant). St. Nicolas usurped the place of the 
pagan deity as the patron of sailors in this part of the 
Mediterranean : the name of this patron deity in ancient 
times is not known (probably Apollo; but Tozer, in 
Finlay's Mist. Greece, 1124, suggests Poseidon), 

The many magnificent rock-tombs with sculptures 
and painting, the imposing theatre, and the remains of 
buildings near the port, among them those of a granary 
built by Trajan, 119 A.D., bear witness to the import- 
ance of the city. 

See views in Spratt and Forbes, Travels in Lycia, vol. i. 
Jront.; Fellows, Account of Discoveries in Lycia, 198 f. Most 
recent are Benndorf’s Lykia, and ‘Tomaschek’s ‘Historische 
Topogr. von Kleinasien im Mittelalter’ in SIFAI, 1891. 

W. J. w. 


MYRRH (71 or ÅD, mör; cmypna Ex. 3023 Ps. 
Jas Cant, 364654515137 and CMYPNINOC Esth. 
-, 212, KPOKOC OF KpoKINOC Prov. 717, 
1. OT mor. an ee Cant: Ee Alor was one of 
the ingredients in the holy incense, and is often men- 
tioned as a valuable and choice perfume. The word 
is generally identified with Arab, surr (Aram. mõrå, 
Gk. uúppa,” n/min, with the sense of bitterness), and 
the substance meant taken to be the myrrh of modern 
commerce (Ar. wurr). The botanical origin, however, 
of the modern myrrh has, according to Schweinfurth, 
been misunderstood. According to this eminent author- 
ity, true Arabian myrrh is the product, not of Balsamo- 
dendron Opobalsamum (which yields balsam of Mecca ; 
see BALSAM) but of Bal/samodendron Alyrrha. The 
old view of Nees and Ehrenberg is thus vindicated. 

At the same time, it becomes thereby all the more 
probable, according to Schweinfurth, that Mecca balsam 
is the OT mdr. ‘5’ (mor), he argues 
‘is always referred to in the sense of an 
aromatic liquid [cp BALSAM], whilst 
[modern] myrrh is a solid body, entirely 
or almost devoid of aroma, but rather, as used in 
medicine, of a disagreeable odour.’ This revolutionary 
theory deserves serious attention ; Kautzsch has been 
among the first to profess his adhesion to it. We 
should not, of course, require to suppose with Schwein- 
furth that Heb. szdr is a different word from Arab. 
murr (the modern myrrh). The two words agrce 
exactly in form, and there are many instances in 
botanical history of a name being transferred from one 
plant or substance to another which is different though 
similar. Certainly the mentions of ‘flowing mòr’ (Ex. 
3023) and ‘liquid mr’ (Cant. 5513) favour the new 
view, whilst the reference to a ‘bundle (or, ‘ bag’) of 
mor’ in Cant. 113 (if the text is correct) may be held to 
tell against it. Whatever the adr of OT may have 
been, the guúpva of NT is most probably the same. 

For pb, Zo¢ (Gen. 37 25 4311), rendered ‘myrrh’ in EV but 
‘ladanum’ in RVmg., see LADANUM. N. M. 


MYRTLE (D77, hädas; MYPCINH: Is. 4l19 5513; 


Zech.1810 /. Neh. 8rst; in Zech. © TaN opewn). 
Branches of myrtle are included among those of which 
the booths of the Feast of Tabernacles were made in 


1 See on this point, Smith, Foyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul), 687; Rams. of. cit. 319. The voyage of the 
Egyptian corn-ship described in Lucian’s dialogue, Tze Ship, , 
well illustrates this section of Paul’s journey. 

2 gpvpva also Ecclus. 2415 Mt. 211 Jn. 1939 and égpvpris- 
pevos Mk. 15 23. . 

3 It is noticeable that uúppa occurs nowhere either in the 
LXX or in NT; pvpov (supposed to be derived from 45), on 
the other hand, is met with frequently, as also its derivative 
pupeios ; pupigw and puptopos occur each once. 
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= Mecca 
balsam. 


MYSIA 


the time of Ezra. On the other hand, in Lev. 2340 
(a passage of the Holiness-law (H ]}, the list of trees pre- 
scribed does not include the myrtle (see TABERNACLES, 
§ 5). Norcan we safely quote the original name of Esther 
as evidence for the existence of the myrtle in Palestine, 
for Esther (at least if the text has not suffered change) 
is represented as a Jewish maiden dwelling at Susa. 
The reference to the myrtle in Zech. (4c.) must also 
probably be abandoned, Addassim being surely a mis- 
reading for hdrim (see COPPER, §5). In Is. 4119 5513, 
the myrtle is mentioned among the choicest trees by the 
writer or writers of Is. 40-55. It is true, Is. 40-55 isa 
late exilic work (expanded still later) ; but the relations 
of the Israelites with neighbouring peoples under the 
later kings were so close that we must not give too 
much weight to the silence of pre-exilic records. The 
name HABAKKUK (g.v.), some think, is corrupted from 
a Babylonian plant-name, and we could easily believe 
that later kings of Judah interested themselves in ac- 
climatising foreign trees and shrubs. ‘The myrtle was 
certainly not common in Palestine when the Holiness- 
law was written, otherwise its branches would surely 
have been prescribed for the festive wreath. 

If Jensen is right } in connecting the Assyrian 4adasatum (a 
syn. of Aa//atu, ‘ bride’) with the Heb. Aadas, ‘myrtle,’ it may 
seem to favour the hypothesis that the myrtle was introduced 
into Palestine from Babylonia (cp 7x. Is. 274). But though 
recent critics have found a connection between Hadassah and 
hadasé (the mythic name of the bride of the Babylonian Sun- 
god; see ESTHER), it is disputed whether Aadasdé is so called 
for an etymological reason (as if=/adasatum) or on mytho- 
logical grounds (p77, ‘myrtle,’ corresponding to Daphne in the 
myth of Apollo), The connection proposed by Jensen is hardly 
in itself very plausible. For the name p37 (not pan) is identical 
with its S. Arabian epee ener (Aadas); the Aramaic (and N. 
Arabic) word was different, though possibly connected—viz., 
asd, which, according to Frankel (138), came into Arabic as a 
loan-word. 

The myrtle was sacred to Astarte, and hence, also, 
according to Winckler (of. cit. ), to Rammān or Tammuz, 
whose sanctuary near Antioch was called by the Greeks 
Daphne (b37?) The fragrance of its leaves and 
blossoms naturally suggested consecration to Astarte. 
Not less naturally the Jewish authorities appointed or 
sanctioned the use of myrtle branches at the Feast of 
Booths (cp TABERNACLES, §7). Sukka (3 4) says that 
three myrtle branches are required for the wreath, and 
the tradition is still faithfully preserved by the Jews. 

The myrtle is a low evergreen shrub with dark and somewhat 
thick leaves, elegant white flowers, and dark brown berries. 
Its leaves are studded with numerous receptacles for oil, which 
produces its pleasant perfume. It grows wild in many of the 
glens abont Jerusalem, and is cultivated in every garden. It 
flourishes, too, in the valleys about Hebron, on the sides of 
Carmel and ‘Tabor, in the clefts of the Leontes, and in the 
dales of Gilead (Tristram). Tac, 


MYSIA (H mycia, Acts167/). An ill-defined 
district in the NW. corner of Asia Minor. The 
diffieulty of drawing a precise line of de- 
marcation between it and Phrygia gave 
rise to a saying (ywpis rà Mveðv kal Ppvyðrv opicpara : 
Strabo, 564, 572). This was a result of the chequered 
history of this part of the peninsula, as Strabo says 
(565). The Phryges crossed from Thrace by the 
Hellespont, and at a later period fresh swarms of in- 
vaders from Europe, the Mysi, penetrated into Asia, 
pushing the Phryges inland and settling among them 
(ep Rams. Hist. Geog. AW 146). The general result 
of the data furnished by the geographers is that Mysia 
lay surrounded by Bithynia, Phrygia, and Lydia, ex- 
tending both to the Propontis and the Ægean (cp 
Strabo, 564). Towards Bithynia, the Mysians seem to 
have occupied the country as far as the lake Ascania, 
whilst on the S. they extended to the river Caicus. On 
the W. lay the Troad, which was sometimes regarded 
as part of Mysia, and sometimes distinguished from 
it, the boundary in the latter case being the river 
‘Esepus (Strabo, 560). On the E. lay that part of 
Phrygia which was called Phrygia Epiktetos, or ' Ac- 


1 WVZAM 62113 but cp Wi. AF 2417 f 
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1. Situation. 


MYSIA 


quired Phrygia,’ a district once largely Mysian, but 
taken from Bithynia by the Pergamene kings (cp Rams. 
Hist. Geog. AM 145). The whole region called Mysia 
was commonly regarded as falling into two divisions— 
Mysia Olympéné ('OXvuryvý) in the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Olympus, and Mysia Pergaméné (Ilepyaunyy) on 
the Caicus (Strabo, 566, 571). Other parts of Mysia 
also bore special names. It will be seen from this, 
that, of the places mentioned in the NT, Assos, 
Adramyttium and Troas were in Mysia. The name 
Mysia, having a purely ethnical significance, was not 
adopted in Roman official usage; but the district was 
part of the great province of Asia (cp Strabo, 629). 
See Asta, LYDIA. 

The relation of Mysia to the NT narrative is paren- 
thetical, but important. Paul, after a visitation of the 

2. Paul’s churches founded on his first journey, was 

ait intending to follow the great road leading 
* to Ephesus in order to ‘ preach the word in 
Asia,’ but was forbidden to do so (Acts 166). Turning 
northwards, Paul and his companions ' when they were 
come over against Mysia’ (v.7, RV; but AV ‘to 
Mysia') attempted to enter Bithynia (7.e., the western 
part of the Province Bithynia-Pontus, second only in 
importance to Asia itself), but were ‘ forbidden’ to cross 
the frontier. Accordingly, ‘passing by Mysia’ (v. 8 
EV) they ‘came down to Troas.’ 

‘Two questions arise :—(i.) The meaning of the ex- 
pression xara ryv Mugiay, (ii.) the meaning of the 
expression mape\Gdvres THY Muciav. 

i. The use of the preposition xara in NT Greek 
requires elucidation.! Here we must acquiesce in the 
explanation given by Ramsay (Church tn R. Emp.) 
75, n.)—‘when they reached such a point that a line 
drawn across the country at right angles to the general 
line of their route would touch Mysia,’ če., when they 
were in the datitude of Mysia, which lay to the left (for 
this sense of xara, cep Herod. 176, Thue. 665104, Acts 
277, xara thv Kvidov) Paul must have diverged 
from the road to Ephesus either at Iconium or at 
Antioch, and travelled northwards along the direct 
road to Bithynia through Nakoleia and Dorylaum 
(Seidi Ghazi and Eski-Shehr).2 Why Paul went 
northwards is not explained; nor can explanation be 
wrested from the text, as it is clear that the resolve to 
enter Bithynia was not formed uzil the point indicated 
by the words kata Thy Muciay was reached (see GALATIA, 
§ 7 [also § 11]). This point was probably Dorylzeum, 
which lay only about 20 m. S. of the frontier. Mysia, 
as ordinarily understood, lay then so far away to the 
left that it is hard to see why reference to it rather than 
to the name of the town itself should have been made. 
When, however, we remember that Doryleum lay in 
the heart of the region called Epiktetos,? which was at 
one time, and by some writers, reckoned part of Mysia 
(cp AGAM, 146), it is not difficult to understand how 
Lk. may have been aetually under a slight misappre- 
hension as to the extent of Mysia. 

ii. When, at Dorylæum, it was found that there could 
be no further progress northwards, Paul turned west- 
wards. Whether he traversed the valley of the Rhyn- 
dacus (Edrenos Chat), or took some more direct route, 
he could not reach Troas without going through some 
part of Mysia. Hence wapeXNO@dvres rhv Mvuaiay cannot 
be translated ' passing without entering,’ or ‘ passing 
along the edge of Mysia.’ The sense here must be 
‘neglecting’ (in obedience to the general prohibition to 
‘ preach’ in Asia of v.6). The western text has dred Odvres, 
which in its literal sense is good.* Still, it must be 


1 Cp the difficulty of interpreting the expression xarà AtBa 
Kal Kata xwpov in Acts 2712. See PHENICE. 

2 It is possible, as Ramsay (of. crt. 76 n.) says, that Paul took 
the longer western road by Cotyzum (A xfaya), which town, in 
that case, would be the point of second divergence. 

3 Phrygia Epiktetos contained the six cities, Midzum, Dory- 
lzum, Cotyæum, Nakoleia, Aizani, and Cadi (Strabo, 576). 

4 Nevertheless, it would overthrow the canon which Ramsay 
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conceded that the sudden change to the metaphorical 
meaning in the case of mwapeN@dvTes, immediately after 
the occurrence of d:7AOov . . . EAOdvTEs in the /z/eral 
sense is a stylistic defect. And this criticism applies in 


a special degree to this entire passage.} 

Ramsay mentions a tradition that, on this journey, Paul 
travelled by Artemza, a town ‘sacred to Artemis’ near the hot 
springs on the river Æsepus, and founded a chapel in the neigh- 
bourhood (St. Paul the Traveller, 197; Eap. 1, 1898, p- 495). 
This and other similar traditions may well preserve an echo of 
the truth, for the route down the Rhyndacus and along the 
southern shore of the Propontis was that most likely to be 
chosen, and this would take Paul through Artemza. Although 
preaching in Asia was forbidden, there is no doubt that the 
prohibition applied only to public work on a large scale, not to 
the private intercourse of Paul with his hosts on his journey. 
Possibly it was under the influence of the tradition mentioned 
above that the western text made the change to dceA@ovres in 
v. 8. The ‘door’ that ‘was opened’ to Paul at Troas (2 Cor. 
212) would imply an extension of the new teaching eastwards 
through Mysia inthe natural course of things (cp the case of 
Ephesus). W. J. w. 


MYSTERY. In the religious life of the ancient world 
in its period of decline, perhaps the most characteristic 
feature was the ardour of its craving after 
the mysterious. Conscious weakness and 
failure of self-reliance were betrayed in the comfortless 
gloom that followed every attempt to peer beyond the 
lowly round of everyday life. The questions whence life 
comes and whither it goes had to be answered at any 
cost; but men despaired of being able to reach such 
answers, each for himself by his own unaided thought. 
Resort was, accordingly, had to the mysteries—those 
secret cults, some of them of hoary antiquity, others as 
recent as Christianity itself, in which, with a lavish 
employment of symbolism, the candidate for initiation 
received the desired instruction from the duly conse- 
crated priest (hierophant), and was provided with sacra- 
mental guarantees extending both to this life and to the 
next. There was hardly a deity in connection with 
whose service some subsidiary cult of this sort did not 
arise ; a cult in which the chosen ones—for admission 
was not a matter of course—strictly marked off from 
outsiders, and, keeping scrupulously secret the know- 
ledge imparted at initiation, in spite of many follies and 
excesses, preserved a certain vitality for the pagan 
religion. These guilds were themselves called mysteries ; 
so also were the secret doctrines imparted within them ; 
finally, and above all, the methods of symbolism and 
allegory, by means of which philosophical or religious 
and ethical instruction was obtained from the old myth- 
ologies, to meet the wants of a new age, went by this 
namie, 

The Wisdom of Solomon shows its author to have 
been acquainted with this Greek institution ; in 1415 23 

5 Tewish (cp 125) nee of the mysteries is 

writers, °Uhemeristically exp ained, but the exist- 

ence of the inner mystery is not at all 
denied ; in 222 allusion is made to the mystcries of God, 
and in 84 wisdom is spoken of as ‘ one initiated (uUoris) 
into the knowledge of God.’ In marked contrast, how- 
ever, with the heathen mysteriosophists, wisdom de- 
clares to her hearers (622), who are by no means to be 
regarded as a community of mystz, that she will 
not hide mysteries from them, but will set forth in clear 
light a full knowledge of the truth. In a number of 
passages in the LXX the word mystery is used in the 
colourless sense of a secret idea or plan (e.g., in 
2 Macc. 1321); but not only do we find 3 Macc. 230 
speaking of one who has been duly consecrated in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed ritual, but also in Dan. 
218 f. 27-30 46 (the last passage only in Theod. ) the Greek 
translation is obviously influenced by the religious 
phraseology of the same heathen circles, when it speaks 


1. General. 





would establish—that the verb dceA@ecy with the accusative of 
the country signifies ‘to make a missionary tour’; for here this 
sense would be impossible, in the face of the prohibition of v. 6. 

1 See, however, the judgment of Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller, 195 f., Church in R. Emp. 484 
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of Nebuchadrezzar's vision as a ‘mystery’ which is ‘re- 
vealed’ to Daniel by the God of heaven, to whom 
alone this prerogative belongs. The dream as such is 
not called a mystery; it is a mystery because it contains 
a series of symbols which yield up their deeper meaning 
to interpretation and the allegorical method. Among 
Jewish writers the great master in the art of allegorising, 
so as to extract unsuspected meanings from the letter of 
Scripture, is Philo. 


When, for example, in De Cherub. 12 f., or in De Sacris. 
Abeli et Caini, 15 /, he sets forth his astonishing exegeses of 
Gen. 41 186, he is a genuine hierophant or teacher of mysteries $ 
and he himself feels that he is such, using, as he does, of set 
purpose, the terminology of the mysteries. That he does not 
deal with Orphic myths, does not alter the fact. He even openly 
demands that what he is revealing be kept secret from all the 
profane (De Cherub. 14), though, when he has occasion to dwell 
on the contrast between Mosaism and heathen piety (De Victim. 
offer.i. f-), he can allow himself to repudiate entirely all secret 
initiations and mysteries, and to insist upon perfect straightfor- 
wardness and honest publicity. 


Christianity, in like meer, did not simply repudiate 
the influence of this ,..-ailing tendency of the age. 
oe When the synoptists (Mt. 1311 Mk. 411 
3. Christian. jy 810) speak of the mysteries, or the 
mystery, of the kingdom, a knowledge of which is given 
to some but withheld from others (see GNosis), and 
represent the parables as designed in some cases to 
reveal, and in other cases to conceal still further, what 
had hitherto been hidden, they can hardly be taken as 
exactly reflecting the mind of Jesus on the matter, but 
must be regarded rather as giving involuntary and un- 
conscious expression to their own feeling on finding 
themselves chosen for the honour of initiation. | Perhaps 
the writer of 1 Tim. 39 16 gives quite unconscious expres- 
sion to the same feeling when he speaks of Christ as 
the mystery of godliness, or instead of the faith speaks 
of the mystery of the faith. As for the Apocalypse, it 
is almost entirely made up of mysteries, and it is sur- 
prising to find it only once (107) calling attention to a 
fulfilment of the mystery of God. 


The nsage in 1201757, where the word mystery is employed 
to denote a figure, such as that of the seven stars, which requires 
interpretation, comes near Eph. 5 32, where Gen. 2 24 is called a 
great ‘mystery,’ because it has to be understood not literally of 
a man and his wife, but allegorically of Christ and the Church. 


Most interesting of all is the attitude of Paul. In 

2 Thess. 27, indeed, when he speaks of the mystery of 
Paul iniquity or lawlessness as already at work, 

Z Paul. but still restrained by one that restrains 
(ò xaréxwv: ANTICHRIST, § 7), ‘mystery’ is used 
merely as a synonym for something still hidden and 
invisible as against the manifestation shortly to occur. 
On the other hand, when in 1 Cor. 1551 he intro- 
duces a piece of his characteristic gnosis concerning 
the last day with the words, ‘behold, I tell you 
a mystery,’ one feels that here he is a mystagogue 
speaking to a circle of mystw; and in the many pas- 
sages where he introduces the idea of ‘a mystery’ in 
connection with the gospel he proclaims, the deriva- 
tion of his language from the mysteries so eagerly 
resorted to by the heathen who were seeking salva- 
tion can hardly be mistaken. He who in the spirit 
speaks with tongues (1 Cor. 142) utters mysteries; in 
1 Cor. 132 ‘all mysteries and all knowledge’ (gnosis) 
sum up the highest conceivable attainment of human 
learning—it is precisely what is hidden from others that 
is known to the true gnostic; and in 1Cor.41 Paul 
claims to be recognised by all, not only as a servant of 
Christ, but also as a steward of the mysteries of God. 
It does not signify that elsewhere he always speaks in 
the singular of ¢#e mystery of God or of Christ or of the 
gospel—in some cases even without the added genitive 
as, for example, in Col. 22 43 126 Eph. 619 349 Rom. 
1625; in all cases he intends the saving purpose of God 
whereby in the fulness of the times redemption is offered 
to all men, Jews and Gentiles alike, in Jesus Christ— 
the single plan of salvation, which, however, is carried 
out in a multiplicity of saving deeds. ‘This purpose of 
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salvation not only remained a secret hidden throughout 
the ages before the life and death of Christ (Rom. 1625), 
it remains so for unbelievers to this day; and many 
details connected with it, such as the problem of the 
hardening of Israel, are hidden even from believers for 
the most part (Rom. 1125); he who by the spirit of God 
has become acquainted with them must exercise prudence 
in communicating the gnosis thus gained; he must 
impart it only to such as are ‘ perfect’ (1 Cor. 26 7), to 
those who from being babes in Christ have grown up 
to be veritably spiritual men (31), and instead of milk 
ean endure strong food (32; see GNosis). 


Lightfoot! justly observes that the apostle has borrowed from 
the terminology of the ancient mysteries not only the word 
‘mystery’ (uvatyprov), but also ‘perfect’ (réAecos, Col. I 28), 
‘instructed ' (uvetodat, Phil. 412), ‘sealed’ (appaytger@ar, Eph. 
113); the references could be multiplied, and at least one ex- 
pression added to the list—‘present you as a pure virgin’ 
(mapagrngar vuas mapOevov ayvyv) of 2Cor. 112. It does not 
seem, however, to the present writer that in making use of these 
figures Paul is deliberately uttering a paradox, in so far as what 
elsewhere was called a mystery was kept closely confined toa 
narrow circle, whilst the Christian mysteries are freely imparted 
toall. True, Paul had the desire to bring the gospel to all, 
and that no one should he left outside in the darkness; but for 
the terrible chasm between his ideal and the reality he consoles 
himself like Philo with the lofty feeling of belonging to a com- 
munity, small, indeed, hut possessed of unutterable secrets ; and 
just as he is still a gnostic, though confessing the imperfection 
and transitoriness of his gnosis as compared with that of the 
coming age, so he is not without a real intention—to be explained 
by the current tendencies of his time—of still maintaining ‘the 
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idea of secrecy or reserve’ in connection with his exposition of 
the truths of the gospel. 


‘Fhe words, so free from paradox, of Clement of 
Alexandria (Protrepl., § 120), on the true holy mysteries, 
are conceived entirely in the spirit of Paul. The 
mysteries are not themselves the last word, the thing 
Which permanently remains; but it is only through 
the mysteries, and through knowledge of them, that 
entrance can be gained into the eternal light. 

At a later date the sacraments of the Church, especi- 
ally Baptism and the Lord's Supper, came to be com- 

5. L pared to the ancient mysteries, and, indeed, 

. Later. 

the word mystery ultimately came to be 
applied exclusively to these ; but not a trace of this is to 
be found in the NY. The apostle who in 1 Cor. 114 Ø 
so eagerly and joyously affirmed that Christ had sent 
him not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel, certainly 
did nothing to promote any tendeney that may have 
existed in his day to regard the sacramental aets of the 
Church as in any way resembling certain ceremonies of 
initiation observed in heathen mysteries ; with him acts 
of worship are never mysteries. 

See G. Wobbermin, Religionsgesch. Studien . . . zur Frage 
der Beeinflussung des Urchristenthums durch das antike 
Aysterienwesen, 1896; and for the mysteries in general, see 


Réville, La Rel. à Nome sous les Sévères, 1886, 57; Cheetham, 
The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian, 1897. A J. 


MYTILENE. In NT spelled MiTYLENE (g.v.). 


N 


NAAM (DY), ‘pleasant’? noom [BL], Naam [A]) 
a son of Caleb and brother of abwyvy—i.e., bony, 
Jerahmeel (3 and y confounded), 1Ch.415t. In 1iCh. 
419 we meet with Naham, and in Gen. 3613 with Nahath ; 
the three clan-names may have the same origin. See 
NAAMAN i, end. TAKIC 


NAAMAH (iY), ‘pleasant,’ § 67). 1. Daughter 
of Lamech, Gen. 422 (voeua [AE], -uua [L]; vaapa Jos. ; 
Noema, cod. Am. Noemma). See CAINITES, § 9, n. 4, 
but observe that if ‘ Lamech’ is really a mutilated form 
of ‘Jerahmeel,’ ‘ Naamah’ is probably a clan-name (cp 
NAAMAHL ii}. 

2. An Ammonitess, mother of Rehoboam, 1 K. 1421 31 
(uaaxau [B], raaua [A], vaara [1], Naama; in 531 
GPL omits clause), 2 Ch. 1213 (voouua [BA], vaaua [L]; 
Naama). Itis questioned whether ‘ Ammonitess’ is not 
due to a seribe’s error; Naamah may have been the true 
name of the ‘Shunammite’ (1 K.13). See REHOBOAM, 
SHULAMMITE. TIET: 


NAAMAH (NYI), a town in the lowland of Judah, 
Josh. 154: (vwuav [B], vwa [A], voya [L]. G® 
suggests Naaman, and this we might identify with 
N(u)māna or with Nāmāna in the name-list of Thotmes 
Il. (nos. 83; RP), 549), which Maspero and 
‘Fomkins connect with Dër Naaman and ‘Arak Na‘aman 
respectively. The place was certainly in SW. Pales- 
tine, and near MAKKEDAH (g.v.). Warren (PEF 2403) 
thinks of Na‘aneh, 5 m. NE. of el-Mughar; but the 
resemblance of the names is slight. T K. G: 


NAAMAN (j!DV3, ‘ pleasant,’ § 67, perhaps derived 
from a divine name, see Avonts; Gen. 4621 voeuay [A], poop. 
[D], voeup. [L]; Nu. 2640 [44], voexavec [B], voeua [A], 
-v [FL]; 1Ch.84, voona [B]}, paapav [A], vayuee [L]; v.7, 
vooua [BA], vaauar [L]; the patronymic is Naamite, 2y), but 
Sam. yoy), Nu. 26 40, voexarfe}e [Ba mg. inf. AFLD. r. A Benja- 
mite clan, ‘son’ of Benjamin in Gen. 46 21 [MT], but of Bela b. 

enjamin in Nu. 28640 [44] 1 Ch. 84, and in Gen. 4621 G (see 
JOR 11108). Possibly to be grouped with the name NAHAMANI 
(7.v.); cp NAAM. 


2. (NaIMaN [BA], Neem. [L]), general of the king 


1S¢. Paul's Epistles to the Col. and Philem.(6), 1882, 
pp. 1677, 
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of Syria, miraculously healed by Elisha of his leprosy, 
2 K.5 (see LEpRosy). We hear of his successes as 
leader of the Aramzean troops (v. 1); of his easily ruffled 
temper (v.11); of his deference to wise counsel even 
when offered by subordinates (v.13 7); of his gratitude 
to Elisha (wv.15 23); and of his new-born conviction 
that there was no god worthy of the name in all the 
world but Yahwé (v.15). Being compelled officially to 
visit the temple of RIMMON (g¢.v.), and there to prostrate 
himself, he asks indulgence of Yahwe's prophet. His 
private worship shall be reserved for Yahwe, and since 
Yahwe is specially the god of Canaan, he begs that he 
may take home two mules’ burden of earth, that he 
may offer sacrifices to Yahwe on Canaanitish soil. 
Elisha, with his ‘Go in peace,’ implicitly grants his 
request, and, according to EV, ‘he departed from him 
(Elisha) a little way’ (v.19). This, however, is a poor 
close of the section. The text is corrupt (ep Klo.), 
and the right reading seems to be ‘ with a possession 
of Israelitish earth.’ ‘That Naaman journeyed home 
with his mules’ burdens, the narrator certainly meant 
to say. 


The supposed word ps33 is really non-existent (on Gen. 35 16 
487, see RACHEL) QB reproduces it as é€Bpada; GL as 
xaßpaða ; GA has, in v. 19, Kat anņàbev am’ avTov amo THs ys 
‘lopanA. The latter reading cannot he entirely right; but ‘land 
of Israel’ is a contribution to the probably trne reading, which 


we take to be oa" JON INNS WAND “nn Klo., less probably, 
“ys PIND 323 NND 39, ‘and he carried away from him about 


a “cor” of (lit. out of) the earth of Israel.’ Itis not surprising 
that GL seeks to soften the shock to the reader of v. 18 by 
MPOTKVIRTW dpa aÙT® Eyw Kat Kupiw Tw ew pov. Tek. C 


NAAMATHITE (MYI), Job2riete. See Zopuar. 
NAAMITE (2V3), Nu. 2640. See NAAMAN, I. 


NAARAH (MW), cp MAARATH in S. Judah or 


NAARATII? Noopa [A], Noep. [L]; awAa [B, with d for 
r]),1 and Helah, wives of Tekoa (ep also Coz), appar- 
ently the names of two Judzean clan-divisions (1 Ch. 45 
f-t) On the names of their ‘ children’ (which in some 

1 On the whole it is less likely that awda represents HELAH 
(7.7.). GB seems to have placed Naarah éefore Helah in v. 5 


(awda x, Ooada) to agree with their order in v. 6/.; at the end of 
v.6 B* seems to have read wwéas. 
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cases have affinities with S. Judaean names), see ETHNAN, 
ZERETH, HAAHASHTARI, and cp TEKOA. 


NAARAH (MW), Josh.167 RV, AV NAARATH 
(g.v. ). 

NAARAI (W), §79 ; rather WW), ‘my lad’ [Nöld.] ; 
vaapat [BN], voopa [A], vapat [L]), one of David’s ‘thirty ' (1 Ch. 
11 37), see PAARAI. 


NAARAN (}2U3), 1 Ch. 728. 


NAARATH, RV NAARAH ( NYI, Ze, to Naan 
MJ), a point on the boundary between EPHRAIM 


[y.v., § 11] and Manasseh; Josh.167 (a1 Kwmatl 
AYTWN [B], że., HW, interpreted like na (cp, 
e.g.,1 Ch. 728]; NAdpasa KAI Al KWMAI AYTWN [A], 
àl K. AY. KAI EIC ANAPAGA [L], yagrath and pigar 
[Pesh.]). Identified by Jer. and Eus. with the Naorath 
or Noopaé of their day (=the Neara of Jos. Ant. xvii. 
131; cp JERICHO, § 7), a village within 5 m. of Jericho 
(OS 28311 14221), perhaps the XA. el-Aujeh, 6 m. N. 
of Jericho in the plain. So Conder, PEF, Jan. 1877, 
p. 27. Guérin, however (Sam.1201 J: ), places it by the 
‘Ain Sdmieh in the W. el-‘Aujeh, about 7 m. NW. of 
Jericho, where there are ancient remains and con- 
siderable traces of water-works. In 1Ch. 728 the name 
appears as Naaran (vaapvav [B], vaapay [A], voapay [L], 
Pesh. om.). Cp Neub. Géogr. 163. 


NAASHON (ÑE), Ex. 623 AV, RV NAHsHon. 


NAASSON (naaccwn [Ti. WH]), Mt.14 Lk. 332 
AV, RV NAHSHON (g.v). 


NAATHUS, one of the sons of ADDI (g.v.) in 1 Esd. 


931 (Aa8oc LB], Naad. LA], eANa Or ciàia [? L]) The 
namie is perhaps a transposed form of Adna (Ezra 1031). 


NABAL eee ; NaBaA), ‘a man in Maon, whose 
business was in Carmel,’ rich in sheep and goats, the 
Pee i f Abi Sie / a) a 
1. Story in rst husband o Abigail (1 S.2537,). ‘As 
1 $.25 his name is, so is he,’ says Abigail, play- 
'2= Ing upon his name, which might mean 
‘fool’ (NAMES, § 67) or perhaps rather ‘shamelessly 
immoral’ (Sy >In wx, v.25; Cp BELIAL, FOOL). The 
bala (Abas), or ‘shameless impropriety,’ ascribed to 
Nabal (v. 25), consisted in his exclusion of David and 
David's men, who had conferred benefits on Nabal, 
from the traditionally binding hospitalities of the sheep- 
shearing, as if they were outlaws, men deprived of the 
protection of their class, worse off even than ‘ sojourners.’ 
David on his side had claimed (not improbably) to be 
Nabal’s ‘brother’ (v.6, reading ‘nxb, with We., Dr., 
Bu. ; cp Vg., Klo.); both, in fact, it is possible, were 
Calebites. ! 

The story of Nabal is graphically told ; but it is not 
on that account to be accepted as literally true. 

We receive gratefully the picture of the better side of a free- 
booter’s life, and of the delicate, tactful character of a Hebrew 
woman of the higher class. The ‘son of Belial,’ however, who 
is so violent that his own people scarcely dare to speak to him, 
and who holds a feast ‘like the feast of a king,’ at which he 
drinks to excess, while mischief (as he must know) is brewing 
against him, and who becomes ‘like a stone’ when he hears of 
the danger which his wife has surmounted for him, till, ten days 
after, a divine stroke falls upon him, and he dies, is a masterpiece 


of Oriental romance, in which it is not impossible that there are 
some features ultimately derived from primitive mythology (see 


2). 

This, however, may be historical—that David obtained 
the territory of a rich man of Maon (doubtless the chief 
of the tribe [ges] dwelling there) by marrying his wife, 
and so himself became a powerful chief. See ABIGAIL, 
ISRAEL, § 14. 

Thus the political meaning of the legend of Nabal is 


See NAARATH, end. 


1 Cp Davin, §1,n.2; K1RJATH-SEPHER. In the latter article 
David's home is placed conjecturally at Kirjath-sepher, otherwise 
called Beth-zur or Beth-el (?). In 1Ch. 245 Maon (Nabal was 
of Maon) is called the ‘father of Beth-zur.’ 
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To explain how David effected this 
master-stroke of policy, tradition (accord- 
ing to Wi, G/2187 f), in producing a 
legend, borrowed from the famous myth of 
the drunken giant of the sky, whom the Greeks called 
ORION and the Hebrews Késil. ‘The chief or sheikh is 
called Nabal (‘fool’), which is a paraphrase of Késil. 
The tribe over which he ruled was probably, thinks 
Winckler, called Habal = Abel, the brother of Kain (2.e., 
the Kenites). The theory is brilhant. We may 
do well to admit that some current folk-story was prob- 
ably attached to the person of the sheikh; but since 
nibal ($33) and kesi? (bpa) are hardly quite synonymous, 
it is better to look for another explanation of ‘Nabal.’ 
It is in accordance with analogy to suppose that ‘ Nabal’ 
has been (humorously) substituted for ‘ Nadab’ which 
occurs as a Calebite name in 1 Ch. 228 30, close to 
‘Abihail.’ It is probable that Abigail in the story of 
Nabal should rather be Abihail, and that the tribes 
(gentes) of Nadab and Abihail were united (hence 
‘Nabal ’—7.e., Nadab-—is called the husband of Abigail 
—i.e., Abihail). And plausible as it is to explain +353 
in 1S. 253 (Kr.) as ‘Calebite,’ it is a little more prob- 
able that +3$5 is miswritten for bmsax, and that in the 
original story the passage ran thus, ‘ Now the name of 
the man was Nadab, and he was chief (1%) of Abihail.’ 


For the convenience of the legend Abihail (Abigail) was 
transferred, we must suppose, to the sheikh’s wife. “he 
humour of Nabal’s name now becomes still more mani- 
fest. Not ‘liberal’ (Nadab) nor Abihail (popularly 
explained, ‘strong father?’), but Nabal (‘reckless, 
violent’). 

With regard to the so-called gloss in 1S. 253, it may be well 
to correct a misapprehension. The interpretation, ‘and he was 
a Calebite’ (355 xim), is sometimes supported by a reference to 
285.38, ‘Am I] a dog's head,’ which is thought to allude to 
David’s Calebite origin and to the violent, intractable character 
of the Calebites (such as Nabal). This is altogether a mistake, 
and so also is the view that +399 aim) is a gloss to acconnt for 
the violence of Nabal by his being of the dog tribe (cp ©, kat [0] 
avOp. xuvixds); see CALEB, Doc. Both passages are corrupt ; 
18.253 is explained above, and in 25.38 we should almost 


certainly read thus, Av'yR DM ADN TON IEN CIIN aE wa, “Am 
I the captain of thine army (2 S. 242), who show sacred loving- 
kindness (2 S. 9 3).’ RRGC 


NABARIAS (naBaplelac [BA]), 1 Esd. 944t. A 
corrupt name ; see HASHBADANA (end). 


NABATÆANS (naBatatoi or -reoi [ANV], ana- 
Batai [N in 525], -Bartaioi [V in 525], 1 Macc. ; 
NdBaTalol, N&BAaTHNO! [Jos.]; Nabathites AV, 
Nabatheans RV), a well-known Arabian people, 
friendly to Judas and Jonathan the Maccabees (1 Macc. 
525 935). In r Macc. 525 the Nabataeans are met with 
in the desert, three days’ journey beyond Jordan ; in 
1 Macc. 935, not far from Medeba, in the N. of Moab. 
In the time of Josephus (4v7.1.124; cp Jer. Qu. in Gen. 
25) their settlements gave the name of Nabatene to the 
borderland between Syria and Arabia from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea. The language of Josephus suggests, 
and Jerome, apparently following him, directly affirms, 
that the name is identical with that of the Ishimaclite 
tribe of Nebaioth (see IsuMAEL, § 4). This view has 
been widely adopted, but is phonetically difficult,’ the 
name Nabatzean being properly spelt with t not t (1923) 
in the inscriptions (Arabic Nadas, Nadit, etc. ). 

The history of this remarkable people cannot with 
certainty be carried back beyond 312 B.C., at which date 
Athenzeus the general of Antigonus, and after him 
Antigonus’s son Demetrius, in vain attempted their 
subjugation (cp SELA). At that time they already occu- 
pied the old country of the Edomites. How long they 
had been there, we know not. We may be certain, ' 
however, that the beginning of their migration from their 


sufficiently clear. 


2. Origin 
of legend. 


1 [We can hardly say ‘ phonetically inadmissible,” the inter- 
change of » and p being not unexampled (see Lag. Vers. sin., 
Buhl, Edomiter, 52, n. 6). The Nabaiti or Nabaiati of the Ass. 
inscriptions = p33 (Schr. AGF 104).] 
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earlier home in the wilderness synchronised with the first 
Edomitish incursions into southern Judah, occasioned 
by the humiliation of the Jews by Nebuchadrezzar. Its 
closing stage is referred to by the Jewish prophet Malachi 
(11-5), who regards it as the just punishment of Edomitish 
wickedness (the wickedness of occupying the soil of 
Judah).! As a consequence of this change of abodes 
the Nabatzeans became masters of the shores of the 
Gulf of ‘Akaba and the important harbour of Elath (ep 
Agatharehides, Geog. Gr. Min. 1178). 

The Nabatzeans have already some tincture of foreign 
civilisation when they first appear in history. Though 
true Arabs (as the proper names on their inscriptions 
show), they came under the influence of Aramzean 
culture. Naturally, therefore, Syriac was the language 
of their coins and inscriptions,? when the tribe grew into 
a kingdom and profited by the decay of the Seleucids 
to extend itself over the country E. of the Jordan. They 
oceupied Haurān, and abont 85 B.C. their king ARETAS 
(g.v.) became lord of Damascus and COELESYRIA (g.v. ). 
Allies of the first Hasmonzeans in their struggles against 
the Greeks, they beeame the rivals of the Judzean dynasty 
in the period of its splendour, and a chief element in the 
disorders which invited the Roman intervention in Pales- 
tine in 65-64 B.C. The Nabatæans had to give up 
Damascus ; but as ‘allies’ of the Romans they continued 
to flourish throughout the first Christian century. Petra 
their capital became a great commercial centre, which 
was, however, reduced in the time of Trajan when he, 
most unwisely, broke up the Nabatzean nationality (about 
105 A.D.). See ARABIA, § 3, DAMASCUS, § 13, ISH- 
MAEL, § 4. 

For the inscriptions and coins of the Nabatzans see De 
Luynes, Rev. Numism., 1858; Levy, ZDMG 14 363 7; De 
Vogüé, Mél @Arch. Or., 1868; Syrie Centrale, 1866-77; and 
Inscr. Sémitigues, 1868-77; Euting, Nab. Inschr. aus Arabien, 
with excursus by Gutschmid on the Nabatæan kings; also Nöld. 
ZDMG 17705 f. 25122., Sem. Sprachen, 31; Glaser, Skizze, 
2418. See also Nöld. ‘ Nabatier’ in Schenkel’s BZ, and F. H. 
Vincent, ‘ Les Nabatéens,’ Rev. dibdigue, T [1898] 567-588. 

: W. R. S.—T. K. C. 

NABOTH (m22, ‘height,’ § 74, but cp NEBAT; 
NaBoy@al [BAL], -Ga [A* 1 K. 213]; Nabuiheus), the 
owner of a ‘field’ near Jezreel, or of a ‘ vineyard’ near 
Ahab's palace (? in Samaria), whose story and its sequel 
are told m- r1 K,2l1 7. 2 G21 2572, Cpe ELIJAH, 
§ 3, and, on the criticism of the passages, KINGs, § 8, 
also AHAB, § 2, n. 3. 


NABUCHODONOSOR (naBoyyoAonocop[BAL]), 
1 Esd. 1] 40=2 Ch. 866, NEBUCHADNEZZAR; see NEBU- 
CHADREZZAR. 

NACHON, RV Nacon (j)22). According to 2 S. 66 
it was at the threshing-floor of Nachon that Uzzah was 
smitten for putting forth his hand to the ark. 

The Gk. has vwdaf [B], wdaf [Bb], vaxwy [A], opva tov IeBov- 
cacov [L], xevdwy [Jos. Amt. vii. 42], The translations of Aq. 
(ws aAwvos etotuyns) and Pesh. yield no sense, and involve a 
questionable use of pai (cp Dr. ad loc.). 

It is evident that some proper name or eloser desig- 
nation of the ‘ threshing floor’ (ep, e.g., Gen. 5010) lies 
at the bottom of the MT reading. The parallel passage 
1 Ch. 189 has CHIDON (74735; xew [A], om. BN, xedwy 
[L]). which may be a corruption of 733 (9 =pa= pols), 
cp We. TBS 168). *'s identification is ‘an evident 
correction intended to make the ark select its permanent 
abode thus early’ (H. P. Smith); but it may conceivably 
rest upon an old tradition. 

Nikon, 323, recurs as the corruption of some place- 


name in 1 S. 2643 (cp RV™E- ‘to a set place’). The 
readings of BA (&roios ék keetka, a doublet ; ep We.) 

1 [See Gratz, A/GIV/, 1875, pp. 60 77; Che. Proph. fs.1194; 
Intr. Is. 211; ZATW, 1894, p 142; JEL, 1898, p. 207; We. 
Die kl. Proph. ®, 213.3 £/G@), 147; Buhl, Edomiter, 793; and 
er Torrey, JEL, 1898, pp. 16] 

2 See ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, § 4. 

3 7323 in 1 S. 2323 (RVme. ‘toa set place’; GAL eis érorpov) 
occurs in a clause which @B omits, and is an obvious gloss; cp 
Wellhausen, Bu., SBOT. It may come from 26 4. 
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and of @” (émlew avrod els cexeXay; cp v. 36) show 
how apparent the difficulty was to the translators, It is 
possible that zāãkõn, p3), is a corruption from md'dn, 
prp» based on 23256, and that the clause is an addition 


(cp 44 with 34). H. P. Smith suggests yn23 5x, ‘to the 
point just before him.’ So A. C. 


NACHOR (719), Josh. 242, Naywp Lk. 38334), AV, 
RV NAHOR. 


NADAB (27), according to most scholars, shortened 


from JEHONADAB or NEDABIAH; but the common 
origin of all these forms seems to be the ethnie Nadabu 
[see NODAB]; Jehonadab and Nedabiah represent ‘273 
‘a Nadabite,’ and similarly Abinadab and Amminadab 
represent D393, Nadbam [Che.]; nadaB [BNFAL]). 

1. Son of Aaron (Ex. 6 23, ada8 (B*], 24 1, dada8 [F], 28 1, etc.), 
see NADAB AND ABIHU, and note that Abihu, like Nadab, prob- 
ably represents an ethnic (aBcové = Jerahmeel [Che. }). 

2 Son of Jeroboam, king of Israel, slain by BAASHA (g.v.) 
whilst besieging Gibbethon (1 K. 1420, om. BL, vaBar [A]; 1525 
LD, vapaé [B], vaBar [Ba-b zv. 25 27 and B in v. 31), vaBad [A 
v. 27]). See CHRONOLOGY, § 32; ISRAEL, $ 29. 

3. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 2 28 30). 

4. Son of Jeiel ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.z., § 9, ii. B), 
1 Ch. 8 30 (aa [B], 936). See J/QR ll rio-r12, §§ 10 f., also 
Kisu, NER. 


NADAB AND ABIHU (Ni7°AN} 173; on the names 
see above, and ABIHU), the two eldest sons of Aaron. 
The names occur in Ex. 241, and, although the origin 
of the passage to which this verse belongs has been 
much disputed, we may with a fair measure of confi- 
dence attribute it to the Yahwist, whose narrative, 
if we assume the results of criticism, is to this effect.! 

Whereas the Elohist makes the Israelites tremble at 
the thought of approach to God, the Yahwist represents 
Yahwe as bidding Moses take precautions against their 
overweening confidence and rash curiosity. The people 
are to be kept back under penalty of death from touch- 
ing the mountain; but on the other hand the priests 
are to sanctify themselves and ascend Sinai with Moses. 
Accordingly Aaron, with Nadab and Abihu and seventy 
elders of Israel, accompanies Moses, and, though left 
behind by Moses when he receives the revelation of the 
‘ten words’ as given in Ex.34, they see the God of 
Israel and partake of a covenant meal. 

Here we have, as marks of the Yahwist’s style, the use of the 
divine name, the mention of Sinai instead of Horeb, the mention 
of priests as in Ex. 1922, and the strong anthropomorphism of 
the theophany. With this the use of Elohim in 249-11 is quite 
consistent. It is the approach of mortal man to the deity that 
the narrator desires to accentuate. The mention of the ‘elders’ 
in 241 may suggest an admixture of documents, for they have 
not been mentioned in 19 20-25, and they are generally regarded 
as indicating the hand of the Elohist (Di. on Exod. 23; Kue. 
§ 8,14; but see Ex. 316-18 in Bacon, 17, 283; Comp. Holzinger, 
211). 

After all, even if 1920-25 2412 9-11 be from the 
Yahwist, it is still possible to believe that the names 
Nadab and Abihu have been interpolated by an editor 
who was familiar with P (so Now. Heb. Arch. 299, 
following Jülicher and Kue.). In that case the names 
must have been substituted for a bare mention of the 
priests which is requisite after 192224. It is not incon- 
ceivable, however, that P himself borrowed the names 
‘Nadab and Abihu’ from the Yahwist. 

For the rest, the names Nadab and Abihu occur only 
in P—viz. Ex. 623 281 Lev. 10 Nu. 324 2660 f.—and in 
1 Ch. 63 [529] 241 ft They represent:an extinct clan 
of the Aaronidz, for we are told that they died before 
their father and left no issue. P (Lev. 10) character- 
istically explains their death as a penalty for trans- 
gressing the ritualistic regulations. On the day of 
their entrance on the priestly office they laid incense 
on their fire-pans and offered ‘strange fire,’ and were 

1 Clearly zw. 1 f. and 9-11 are connected (Bu. ZA TIV 11 233), 
and had at first nothing to do with wz. 3-8, which have 
been interposed from another source. It seems scarcely less 
certain that 241 / 9-11 are the sequel to 19 20-25 (Bacon, 7 rifle 
Trad. Exod. 96), and the general consent of critics, with, how- 
ever, the notable exception of Kuenen, sees in this latter passage 
the characteristic style of the Yahwist. 
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themselves consumed by fire from Yahwe. The ex- 
pression ‘strange fire’ is enigmatical. Dillmann takes 
sy as equivalent to mx, and understands an offering 


by fire which Yahwé ‘had not commanded,’ and which 
was not made according to rule. Their brethren were 
warned against similar audacity in the rhythmical oracle: 

In them that come near me will I show my holiness, 

And before all the people will I manifest my glory. 
Their bodies were removed by Mishael and Elzaphan, 
Aaron's cousins, and lamentation, in which, however, 
the priests were forbidden to share, was made by the 
people. W. E. A. 


NADABATH, AV Nadabatha (NadaBae [A], ra- 
Badan [N], NaBadad [V], 02) [Syr.], Madada [Vg.]; 
Jos. Ant. xiii. l4, NaBaOa [so Niese, ete., paBàaða, 
BàaBana]): a place E. of Jordan mentioned in connection 
with Medeba (1 Macc. 937), from which the b’ne Jamri 
were returning when they were surprised by Jonathan 
(see JAMBRI, THE CHILDREN OF). Clermont-Ganneau 
(74, May-June, 1891, pp. 541-543) proposes to read 
the name as paBadd (cp axap, ©}, Josh. 71, for Achan), 
and to identify the town with Rabbath Ammon, which is 
sometimes written paĝa in © (cp RABBAH). This is 
ingenious. <A direct road connected Rabbath Ammon 
and Medeba, and we are told that the bride was ‘the 
daughter of one of the great princes of Canaan.’ A 
‘great prince’ is more likely to have lived at Rabbath 
Ammon than at NEBO (g.v.), with which some have 
identified Nadabath. AV. gives ‘or, Medeba’ (after 
Jer.); but the bridal party was going, it seems, Zo 
Medeba. Wooten, 


NAGGE, RV Naggai (Narra, according to Dalm. 
Grav. 183, N 5;.for MII = Mn cp rad, NOGAH), 
a name in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 325). See 
GENEALOGIES ii., § 3. 


NAHALLAL, rather, as RV, Nahalal, as if ‘a 
drinking place for flocks’ (>i), Josh. 1915, NaBaad 
[B], Naaàwà [A], aNaAwe [L]; 2135, ceAAa [B], 
Aamna [AL]), or Nahalol (5979, Judg. 1 30, AwMana 


[B], ENAMMAN [A; ?=EN AMMAN], AMMAN [L]), 
a town in Zebulun, mentioned between Kattath and 
Shimron. In ‘Falm. J., Meg. 11, it is identified with 
Mahlil—z.e., probably A/a‘/a/, a village W. of Nazareth, 
in which view Schwartz, van de Velde, and Guérin 
concur; see, however, MARALAH. A hint may be 
gained from 6}! at Judg. 130 (see above), which suggests 
the reading ‘ Dimnah’ instead of ‘ Nahalal.' These two 
place-names are in fact given together in Josh. 2135, and 
the probability is that each name represents a fragment 
of Jerahmeel—i.e., bony became Sann=S4n3, and also 
noon= rant (see DIMNAH). And the question is whether 
Maralah and Nahalal (both from Jerahmeel) do not 
mean the same place. Double representation is not 
infrequent in the lists of P and Ch. 0) ea oF 

NAHALIEL (xn, as if‘ torrent-valley of God’ ; 
MANSHA[B], MANAENAIHA [B*? vid: ; the m in these two 
forms representing the previous preposition 19], NAAÀIHÀ 
[A], NayatHA [L]), a station of the Israelites N. of 
RAMOTH, Nu. 2119. Conder (Heth and dload, 141 f) 
and G. A. Smith (ÆG 561 f.) identify it with the lady 
Zerké Main (famous for its hot springs); but ep Oort, 
Th. T, 1885, p. 247. Probably, however, Nahaliel is a 
corruption of Jerahmeel (cp NAHALAL) ; the text shonld 
run ‘And from there to Beer-jerahmeel, and from Beer- 
jerahmeel to Bamoth.’ Bamoth was near ‘ the Pisgah,’ 
and both, according to the original story, seem to have 
been in the Jerahmeelite highlands. See BEER; NERO, 
Mount, § 2; Moses, § 16; WANDERINGS. 

According to Conder (Heth and Moab, \.c.) ‘the valley in the 


land of Moah, over against Bethpeor,’ in which Yahwé (?) buried 
Moses (Dt. 346) was probably Nahaliel, ‘God's valley’! 


TKE. 
NAHAM (072; nayeo [B], -yem [A], Naoym [L], 
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a Judahite (1 Ch. 4:9) See NAAM, NAHATH. A 
connection with MANAHATH may be suspected. See 
also NAHUM, NEHEMIAH. 


NAHAMANI (9, § 62), a leader in the great post- 
exilic list (EzRA ii., 88 8e, 9), Neh. 7 7 (vaepar[el [BA], vaapp. 
[N], varu. [L]; cp RAAmIAH, end), Il Ezra 22 omits (but ®L 
vepar) = 1 Esd. 58 ENENius, RV ENENEUS (emrios [BA], 
paiaiwvapıvios [Bab mg.], vepavıe [L]; emmanius [Vg.]). Cp 
NAAMAN. 

NAHARAI (7) in 2 S., WM) in 1 Ch. ), a Beerothite 
(see BEEROTH i.), Joab’s armourbearer, 2 S.2337 RV, AV 
Nahari! (yeAwpe [BA], apara [L]), 1 Ch.1139 (vaywp [BX], 
vaapat [:\], voapaı [L)). 

NAHASH, CITY OF (UM) WY), 1Ch.412 Evms., 
EV IR-NAHASH. 

NAHASH (XM), ‘serpent,’ § 68; Naac [BNAL]). 
1. An Ammonite king in the time of Saul (1 S.111/; 
ep 1212). 

The present writer sees reason to think that, as in some other 
passages, ‘Ammon’ is misread for ‘ Amalek,’ and that ‘ Jabesh- 
gilead’ should be ‘ Beth-gilgal.’ ‘Amalek’ and ‘ Jerahmeel’ 
are ultimately the same name. ‘ Nahash’ (see 2) was perhaps 
the king of Rehoboth. The principal family of Rehobothites 
bore the name Nahash or rather, as one should probably read, 
Achish ; cp 1S. 2111 etc. 1K. 239, where p3, as often, is mis- 
written for pla]m[s]—z.e., Rehoboth. See Sau , § 1. 

2. An Ammonite king, the father of HANUN, 2S. 
102 1 Ch. 192 (avas [B]). The statement that he had 
‘shown kindness’ to David has been much discussed. 
The ‘kindness’ cannot have been passed over in the 
records, and yet where does the traditional text mention 
it? The conjectures offered by Thenius and others are 
of no weight. 

The text may contain some corruptions. ‘Ammon’ should 
probably be ‘ Amalek’ and ‘Jericho’ (7. 5) should be ‘ Jerah- 
meel’—7.e., Carmel in Judah. ‘Achish king of Gath’—ze., 
Nahash king of Rehoboth—is probably the king who ‘showed 
kindness’ to David. See further, SAUL, § 1; MAACAH i.; 
SHOBACH. 

3. The father of Shobi of Rabbath Ammon, 2S. 
1/27. ‘The passage, however, is very corrupt (see 
SHOBI). 

4. The name of the first husband of David's mother 
(Kohler), or of a second wife of David's father (Thenius), 
or of an unknown person (a Bethichemite?) who was 
Joab's father (Wen Z/G, S7, D 1), 2 S.-1725- Bút 
see ZERUIAI ; there is deep eorruption of the text. 

Others think that ‘Nahash’ is a corruption produced by 
t Nahash’ in v. 27, and read ‘ Jesse’ (see ABIGAIL), or, with 
Wellhausen (TBS 201; cp Gray, //7.V 91), omit emng as a 
corruption of wn3 13 (v. 27). This hardly goes far enough. 

P KC. 

NAHATH (NJ, naye@ [L]) 1. b. REUEL (q.v. ), 
b. Esau ; Gen. 3613 (vaxou [A], vaxo08 [DLE], 17 vaxoð 
[AD], vaxwp [E]), 1 Ch. 137 (vaxes [B], vaxe8 [A*], 
waxed [Aa vid-]), Probably the same as NAHAM [g.v.] 
in r Ch. 4 r9 (We. de Gent. 38) and NAAM (g.v.). Naam, 
Nahath, and Naham are all represented as Jerahmeelites 
(Chen 

2. An ancestor of Samuel (1 Ch. 626[11], xatva@ [BA], vaad 
[L]; cp JAHATH, TAHATH, Touv, EPHRAIM, § 12. 

3. A Levite overseer (2 Ch. 3113, pae@ [B; see MAH ATH, 2}, 
vacð [A], vaað [L]). 

NAHBI (°3N2; naB[e]i [BF], -Ba [A]. -Bia [L], 
NAUABI[Vg.]), the Naphtalite spy (Nu. 13147). 


NAHOR(192; naywp [BNADEL]), father of Terah, 
and grandfather of Abraham (Gen. 1122-25, P; ‘ep 1 Ch. 
126), also represented as Terah’s son and Abraham's 
brother (Gen. 1126, P; Josh. 242, redactional insertion). 
By Mileah he had eight sons, and by Reumah four more 
(Gen. 2220 7), Among the former was BETHUEL (g.v. }. 
We also hear of the ‘God of Nahor’ (Gen. 3153, E) 
and the ‘city of Nahor’ (Gen, 2410, J). ‘Nahor’ 
must, therefore, have filled an extremely important 
place in the old Hebrew traditional legends, and the 
difficulty of accounting for the name is surprising. 
‘Once,’ says Dillmann, ‘it must have been the name 


l But NAHARAI in AV of 1611 A.D. 
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of a people of some importance’; but he grants that | captured by ASUR-BANI-PAL (@.v., $$ 1, 3). 


the echoes of the name which some have found (e.g. 
Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 64) in the name of 
the village of Haura in the district of Sartij (Sérig), or 
in that of Haditha en-Naura, to the S. of ‘Ana, are 
searcely probable. lt is much more natural to con- 
jecture that the name is that of an Aramzean deity 
(Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 300); but the true explanation 
is probably to be sought in another direction. Compar- 
ing the following clauses from Gen. 24 10 and 27 43 (both 
J), ‘We arose and went to Aram-naharaim, to the city 
of Nahor,’ and ‘Arise, flee thou to Laban my brother, 
to Haran,’ we may be inclined to suspect that (in 
spite of the 4 in Naharaim), Naharaim, Nahor, and 
Haran are connected, and the considerations offered 
under GALEED may lead us to the conclusion that 
pans, wn, and jn are all corruptions of iyo In Gen. 


2410, Grätz and Ball have already corrected ‘city of 
Nahor’ into ‘city of Ilaran’; they have thus taken the 
first step towards the emendation here proposed. Cp 
HARAN. Whether all the phases of the tradition of 
Haran and Nahor have thus been recovered is doubtful. 
Cp J ACOR, § 3, and for a further inquiry Cri/. Bib. 

As a consistent mythologist, Winckler (G/ 2 97) makes ‘ Nahor’ 


originally a form of the sun-god, adopting of course the plausible 
view that Milcah means ‘ queen (of heaven)’ T RC 


NAHSHON, or, in Ex. 623 AV, Naastion (ÑE); 
Naalclewn [BNAFL]), b. Amminadab, brother-in-law 
of Aaron, and (in Nu., Ch.) ‘prince’ of the tribe of 
Judah; also (in Ch., Ruth, Mt.) ancestor of David 
(Ex. 623 Nu. 17 [vacowv, B] 23 71217 1014 1 Ch. 210 f. 
Ruth 420 Mt. 14t). Cp ELISHEBA, JOSHUA. 

The name might mean ‘little serpent’ ($§ 68, 77). 1f, how- 
ever, a ‘serpent-clan’ is improbable, and if the affinities of 


‘Nahshon’ and the names grouped with it are N. Arabian, it 
is a reasonable conjecture that Nahshon has arisen, partly by 


corruption, partly by expansion, out of win (jen), Husham 
(Hushan), an Edomite name in Gen. 36344 See Nun (end). 
DIEG: 

NAHUM (017), § 62; naoym [BNAQ]), ‘rich in 
comfort, comforter’ [is God]; ep DM, (330 and see 
Stade, Gram., § 227). The name oceurs nowhere else 
in OT (ain3, Neh. 77 isa miswriting for cin, Ezra; Cp 
Nch. 1026), but is found in Phoenician inscriptions 
(CAS 1, no. 123; CP Sm agg: CP A Jeremias, Bezér. 
zur Ass. u. sem. Sprachwissensch. 3 [1894], 91). 

The heading of the book is twofold. ‘The first part 
is evidently late (note maśšđ, and see ISAtAH ii., § 9); 
it deseribes the reference of the prophecy, 
and is suggested by 28[o9]37. The 
second part will become identical in form with the 
headings of Isaiah and Obadiah, and almost so with 
that of Habakkuk in its original form (ep also Am. 11), 
if we regard the opening word sépher (725), ‘ book,’ as 
a late editorial addition. The concluding word, ‘the 
Elkoshite,’ gives the name of the prophet’s home, which 
lay, probably but not certainly, in the southern kingdom 
(see ELKOSHITE). 

Nahum is mentioned in Tob. 144[x] Sinaiticus; but 
only as the author of oracles on Nineveh, the fulfilment 

of which is yet to be expected. Of Nahum's 

2. Date of life all that even the Iie Prophetarum 
prophecy ean tell us 1s that his prophetic message 
against was confirmed by the wonder of the fall of 
Nineveh. Nineveh, and that he was buried in his 
native place—therefore not in Assyria (see ELKOSIItTE). 
These statements have no point of contact with history. 
Jt is, however, a safe inference from the book itself that 
the decline of Assyria had begun in the prophet’s lifetime. 
The capture of No-amon (the Egyptian Thebes) was 
already past (388 f.), and the capture of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares and Nabopolassar was still future when the 
propheey was written. Thus we get both an upper 
and a lower limit of date for the composition of the 
work. We have next to ask which capture of 
Thebes is intended. The Egyptian Thebes was twice 
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It is, how- 
ever, only the second of these events (about 663 B.C.) 
that was a real conquest and corresponds in its details 
to the description in Nah. 38 / (ep the inscription on 
the Rassam cylinder translated with parallels by Jensen, 
AB 2160-169; also Schr. XA 7), 450f,). Wellhausen 
(AZ Proph.®) 164) objects that the conquest of ‘Thebes 
could not be meant, as in that ease to the question ‘ Art 
thou better than No-amon?'’ Nineveh might with good 
reason reply, ‘Obviously, for No-amon itself fell before 
me.’ It is, however, as 38/. clearly shows, on ability 
to resist an enemy, above all on natural strength of 
position and resourees, that the comparison rests, and 
such a comparison is valid even if Thebes did fall before 
the Assyrians. Still, should new monuments bring to 
light a conquest of Thebes by some other power at a 
more suitable date, a rather improbable supposition, this 
would naturally be preferred. It is only if the prophecy 
of Nahum had to be assigned a date as near as 
possible to the conquest of Thebes by the Assyrians, 
that Wellhausen’s objection would have to be allowed 
some weight, as in that case the abstract and impersonal 
nature of the comparison, and the absence of the taunt 
‘As thou hast done to her, so will others do to thee’ 
would certainly be remarkable. 

However, the fact that we know of only one imperial city and 
one greal fortress adapted for Nahum’s comparison by no means 
shuts us up to one of these two alternatives,—(a) to fix the date of 
his prophecy immediately after 663 (Schr., Kautzsch, Wi.), and 
(4), if we insist on giving it a later date, to assume also a later 
capture of Thebes (We.). On the contrary, the catastrophe of 


the year 663 might very well be referred to even several decades 
later, more particularly if the city ‘never recovered from it’ 


(E. Mey. GA 354 [1887)). 


On the other hand, it is intrinsically probable that 
the propheey belongs to a time moderately near the 
actual fall of Nineveh, or at least when the fall of 
the Assyrian power might reasonably be hoped for. 
Such an oceasion, indeed, Winckler? thinks he has 
found not long after 663 in the revolt of Samas-Sum- 
ukin of Babylon against his brother ASur-bani-pal of 
Assyria (see ASur-bani-pal’s account of it, AB 2182 J. ; 
cp also 81 194 /.), in which many of the vassals of 
Assyria, amongst them ‘the West land’ and thus peržaps 
also Manasseh of Judah, took part. 

The situation may very well have been for a short time quite 
threatening for ASur-bani-pal, and a Judzan prophet—whether 
his own king were involved in the struggle or not, matters not— 
might very well look forward to the success of the revolting 
powers. In that case, however, in the opinion of the present 
writer, the prophecy must have been directed rather against the 
reigning king in his own person than against the capital of his 
kingdom. If ASur-biini-pal’s twin brother really succeeded, what 
his success meant was the end of the Babylonian vice-regency 
and his own mounting the throne in Nineveh; no one could in 
such a case expect a real fall of Nineveh itself from its position as 
ruler of the world. Moreover, Nahum’s description does not 
read as if Nineveh’s own subjects or a great confederacy were 
marching against it ; on the contrary, the reference appears to be 
to a single, unnamed, perhaps newly-risen nation, against which 
Nineveh, like Thebes (39), could at first oppose the masses of 
its own vassals (29 315 4-17). 

Glad as we should be, then, to follow Winckler in 
using the book of Nahum to impart life to the dreary 
days of Manasseh, the intrinsic probabilities of the case 
furnish no support for his ingenious hypothesis. It was 
probably only with the death of the powerful Asur-bani- 
pal (626) that Assyria showed any visible decline in 
strength. It may have been shortly after this that 
Nahum uttered his propheey, which would thus fall 
in the days preceding the first siege of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares. Absolute certainty with regard to the date 
isunattainable. Nor yet can we be sure whether Nahum 
had any definite hostile force in view, whether Mede or 
Seythian. 

The date thus fixed can hardly be applied to the 


1 AT Unters. (1892), 1243 G/1 (1895), ror. [So too, before 
Winckler, Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, Good Words, Nov. 1891, 


P. 743+] 
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whole of the book. In chap. 11-21 3 Bickell and Gunkel, 
Date of following up a hint first given by G. Frohn- 
Éi W i meyer (see Del. on Ps.9), have discovered 

ret an alphabetical acrostic.! The order, it is 
true, has been disloeated ; it is seen most clearly down to 
the letter ` (cp 5x [v 1], nos [v. 3], ayia [v4]... . ona 
and xivny [v. 5], oy: and ‘nan [v. 6], ato and yh 
[v. 7]); but no attempted restoration will lead to 
adequately certain results. This much at least must 
be conceded, however, to Biekell and Gunkel, that 
there once was a complete alphabet, and for this at 
least the whole of chap. 1 is required. Now, through- 
out the whole of this chapter there is no reference to 
Nineveh, and the (better preserved) first part is rather 
colourless and academic in tone. What it speaks of is 
not a particular but a universal judgment, resting upon 
the fundamental laws of the divine government (wv. 7 f. ). 
We find here an approach, on the one hand, to the 
manner of the didactic alphabetieal songs of a later age, 
and, on the other hand, to that of certain esehatological 
and apocalyptie appendices by the insertion of whieh 
the framers of the prophetic canon sought to adapt 
other older prophetic books (especially those nearest to 
Nahum—viz. Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah) to the tastes 
of the readers of their own day. This seetion of Nahum, 
therefore, we must, with Gunkel and Bickell, assign to 
a late date; Wellhausen had already observed, on 17, 
that ‘the language of the Psalms here begins to make 
its appearanee.’ ‘The editor of Nahum in this case has 
for once prefixed the more generalising supplement to 
the aneient oracle, instead of (as was usually done) 
making it an appendix ; the reason perhaps being that 
Nahuni's genuine prophecy had already been mutilated 
at the beginning. He did not, however, make the 
supplement himself; he found it among materials 
already before him ; he himself attached no importance 
to its alphabetical form, and in its closing portion he 
obliterated this in the course of a revision whieh from 
v. 12 onwards is elearly designed to form a transition 
leading up to the special subjeet of the divine judgment. 
We cannot hope, therefore, that any attempt at restora- 
tion ean be rewarded with full suecess. 

The prophecy against Nineveh as we now have it 
begins with 22, immediately followed by v. 4 (cp We.). 
a Contents of 24-11 (on the text of V. 4 see STEEL) 
prediets vividly and picturesquely the 
assault upon Nineveh (which is named 
in v. 9), the eapture and saek of the 
city. Verses 12-14 contain an oracle 
of Yahweé against the king of Assyria, who is likened 
to a lion seeking its prey (in v. 14 read with Buhl and 
Wellhausen masc. suffixes of the 2nd pers.). 81-7 
again prophesies war, desolation, and the deepest 
humiliation for Nineveh (named in v. 7) as punishments 
for its deeds of violence and treachery. Verses 8-11 
(not necessarily the beginning of a new section) justify 
the prophecy by reference to the similar fate of the 
Egyptian Thebes (see No); vv. 12-14, again, contain 
very vivid touches drawn from incidents of the war, 
especially the defence by the besieged; vv. 156-17 picture 
the melting away of the Ninevite forces by comparing 
them with swarms of locusts vanishing as quickly as 
they have come. Finally, vv. 18 f. are addressed to the 
king of Assyria after his power has fallen to ruin. 

Thus the entire prophecy of Nahum admits of division 
into three sections, each of which may perhaps have 
originally been a separate prophecy :—22 4-11 212-14 3. 
The last of these is possibly made up of several pieces. 
Billerbeck (ap. Jeremias, as above) proposes to introduce 
3 12-152 (395) after 24 so as to bring together in one 


the genuine 
prophecy of 
Nahum. 





1 Cp ZATIV, 1893, pp. 223,77; SWAW, Phil.-hist. Classe, 
1815, 1894; Gunkel, Schöpf u. Chaos (1895), 102. Further 
attempts are made by Nowack, Kleine Propheten, 1897, and O. 
Happel, Der Psalm Nahum, 1900. See also G. B. Gray, 
Expos.. Sept. 1898 ; Cheyne, 7. Oct. 1898 (who contribute fresh 
suggestions); W. R. Arnold, ZA TIV, 1901, pp. 225-265. 
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place the descriptions of war and siege with the effect 
of enriching them ; but this is surely quite unnecessary. 
All the pieces in question, by their similarity of spirit, 
as well as by the richness of fancy and power of 
5. Possible poetical representation ae ne exhibit 
restoration '" Common, declare themsely esasaw hole 
ofitex,, °° be the work of a single writer who in 
* lr is designated as Nahum of Elkösh or 
Elkeshé (see ELKOSHITE, 6), In details we are left un- 
certain as to what really ought to be assigned to the 
author, by many corruptions of the text. The un- 
usual difficulty of the book arises from the same cause, 
in part at least. The corruption is of ancient date, for 
© gives but little help.) Valuable contributions towards 
a restoration have recently been made by Buhl (Z4 7 Hi” 
5179 J- [1885]), and still more by Wellhausen (AZ 
Proph.)) ; on chap. 1, compare also Bickell and Gunkel 
[see note, col 3259; also, on chaps. 112-214 and 
chaps. 2 3, Ruben’s articles cited at end of article}. 
Much, however, still remains to be done.? [Ruben has 
also restored the text of chap. 3; but his results are 
still unpublished. He has suceeeded in emending the 
impossible 719 of 317, as pointed out in SBOT on Is. 
3318; ep SCRIBE. | 
It was indicated by the writer of the present article, 
as far back as 1882, that in chaps, 2 and 3 there oceur 
6. Metre occasional examples of the £/nd or elegiac 
j * verse—the halting verse with two members, 
a shorter and a longer. Two sueh verses are found in 
22, one in v.7, two in v. 9 (as restored), two in z 11, 
with a supernumerary member, two in v. 13, two in 
38 (as restored), four in v. 11 f., three in v. 14 rsa, five 
in v. 18 f. (delete ẹby in v. 19). Are we to suppose that 
the ‘elegiac’ metre was still more prominent in the 
original text, and that therefore the attempt to recover 
this text must include the search for ‘elegiac’ verses 
(cp New World, 1893, pp. 46 f), textual criticism being 
thus supplied at onee with a standard and an instru- 
ment? In some cases this question must be answered 
affirmatively. ‘Thus, 212 eannot possibly have had a 
different metre from vv. 11 13; 391013 were of course 
constructed on the same model as 38111214152 and 
still show unmistakable traces that this was the case ; the 
same assumption is very natural for 28 and 210. To 
apply this method further is tempting, but not free 
from risk. If the description in 81-7 and in the (closely 
related) threatening in 214[13] were originally written 
in ‘elegiac verse,’ their present form shows that they 
must have been greatly modified by an editor. ‘this is 
also the only portion of the propheey against Nineveh 
which contains the divine name (214 [13] 35), and which 
has a certain theological colouring, reminding one of 
Ezekiel ; elsewhere the prophet expresses simple human 
indignation at Nineveh's violent deeds, and describes 
war as if it were a natural phenomenon—a storm whieh 
no one thinks of seeking to explain. 
Besides the commentaries on the Minor Prophets and the 
articles, etc., quoted above, see O. Strauss, WVahumi de Nino 
Vaticinium, 1853; A. B. Davidson, Nahum, 
7. Literature. Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, 1896; Billerbeck 


and A. Jeremias, ‘ Der Untergang Ninevelis 
u. die Weissagungsschrift des Nahum von Elkosch,’ in Bertr. 








1 Cp Vollers, Das Dodchaproph. der Alex. 1., Berlin, 18803 
Schuurmans Stekhoven, De alexandrijnsche vertaling van het 
Dodekapropheton, Leiden, 1887. 


2 Jn 28 the word Dat, ‘queen,’ seems to have dropped out 


before mnb3, although the text is not quite healed by its restora- 
tion. [For anboya Paul Ruben, Acad. March 7, 1896 (cp June 
20), suggests mbna, ‘the Lady’; cp Ass. efed/i, fem. ètellitu 
(see ATHALIAH)3 we must then suppose 3375 to be a corruption 
of some verb parallel to sps3, and insert 53w as proposed 
already.] In 2g restore (after ©) mam TD", and then delete 
spp as (correctly) explanatory of mnm; it may be presumed 
further that after the second y 33! a ymn’ has fallen out; in 
2 14 perhaps we ought to read 4273 for 1327 instead of the 7227 
of © assumed by Buhland Wellh.; in 38, adopt Wellh.’s emenda- 
tions, but also delete pb 3°35 orp asa gloss. [On 21 cp Cheyne 
on Is. 527 SBOT.] 
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z. Ass. 3 [1898], pp. 87-188; P. Ruben, ‘An Oracle of Nahum,’ 
PSBA, 20 [1898], pp. 173-185; and JOR 11 [1899], pp. 448-455. 
A. R. S. Kennedy, art. ‘Nahum’ in Hastings’ DB3473 7. , See 
also Amos and Hosea, end, and on some outstanding critical 
problems, PrornecY and Crit. Bib, K. B. 


NAIDUS (naiàoc [B], naciàoc [A]), 1 Esd. 931 = 
Ezra 1030. BENAIAH, 8. 


NAIL. 1. Whi, yithëd (wdooanos, paxillus), a peg, 


pin, or nail, driven into the wall (Ezek. 15 3, EV ‘pin,’ Is. 22 25) 
or more especially a ‘ient-pin’ driven into the earth to fasten 
the tent (Ex. 2719 3518 8831 Judg.421/ Is, 3320 542); see 
TENT. Hence lo drive a pin or fasten a nail can mean to give 
any oge a firm and stable abode (Is. 2223), an image still fre- 
quent among the Arabs (examples in one Thes., s.v.) The 
figure of a pin or nail is also applied to a prince (so © para- 
phrases Fs. 2223 25) on whom the care and welfare of the state 
depend (Zech. 104, || 335, see CORNER-STONE). 

2 “320%, only in pl. AN OD, masmérith (Jer. 10 4), nar DD, 
misméroth (2 Ch. 39), panon, masměrim (Fs. 417), npon, is- 
mérim (1 Ch. 22 3) Chea: ; cp Jn. 2025) applied to nails of iron; 
MED, masméréth, used metaphorically in Eccles. 12 rı Ce 
RY). 

NAIN (nain [Ti. WH], some MSS NAEIN, NaeIm), 
a city (note the ‘gate’ and the ‘great multitude’ of 
- „4 V. 12) Where Jesus restored to life a 
1 TE TEE dead man who was being carried out 

p * to burial (Lk.7 11t). According to 
Eusebius (OS 28541) it was 12 (but Jerome [14322] 
says 2) R. m. S. of Tabor, near Endor. This may be 
held to point to the hamlet now called Nain, which is 
at the base of the Neby Dahi (or Little Hermon), and 
is a most miserable nook, though the associations of 
the gospel-story enable one easily to forget this; the 
Situation, too, is charming—on one side the western 
base of Little Hermon, on the other the broad expanse 
of Esdraelon. But zs the site correct? ‘Though there 
are rock-tombs near the modern Nain, this is not 
cnough to prove that there was ever a walled city on 
this site. The Midrash (Bèr. rabba, 98, on Gen. 
4915) does indeed mention a locality called Naim; but 
this may be identical with the land of Tin'am (ry:n) 
mentioned just before. ‘There is also a special reason 
for doubting the accuracy of the traditional text. The 
parallelism between the miracle of the raising of the 
widow's son of ‘ Nain’ and that of the widow's son of 
ZAREPIATH (g.v.) is so close (cp 1 K. 178-24) that one 
is justified in suspecting that there has been a combina- 
tion of the story of Elijah’s merciful miracle with the 
similar one of Elisha (2 K. 418-37), and that Nain, or 
Naim, should rather be Shunem (ovynu; for a par- 
allel sce SALIM). Nain or Naim may be a scribe’s 
correction of the fragmentary vnu. He knew that 
Jesus had to pass by Esdraelon, and that there was a 
locality called Naim in the old territory of Issachar 
(see the Midrash above), and fixed its site not so very 
far from the true scene of the narrative, for it is but a 
short hour's ride from Shunem to the modern Nain.! 

Nestle (Philol. Sacra, 20) ingeniously, but less 
plausibly, suggests that Nain might perhaps be trans- 
literated wns; and rendered ‘the awakened.’ It is 
satisfactory that Nestle, too, recognises the doubtfulness 
of the locality assigned in Lk. 

It should he noticed in conclusion that if Tischendorf’s 
reading ‘vy ty ééns (AV ‘the day after’) be accepted in v. 11, 
the evangelist did not know the distance between Capernaum 
and Shunem. This will not at all impair the effect of his 

narrative, for the combination of the Sermon in the Plain, the 
Capernaum cure, and the still greater marvel of ‘ Nain’ is the 
finest possible preparation for the message in Lk. 722. We 
may indeed save Lk.’s credit as a geographer hy adopting the 
alternative reading ev tm éns (RV, ‘soon afterwards’) with 


Treg., WH, and B. Weiss. Perhaps ‘neither reading is correct, 
and we should restore èv T) cÈ. nuepa (9 37). 


It is true, Lk. states his object to be to produce an 
2. Method orderly recital of the things most confidently 
of Like received among Christians (Lk. 11); but the 
` principle of this arrangement was not purely 
historical]: ideas had an overpowering influence on the 
1 It is probably true that the gospel narratives (and not in 


their earliest form) influenced some of the place-names in 
Palestine in the early Christian period. 
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mind of the arranger. Jesus could not, he felt, be 
inferior to Elijah and Elisha, and a miracle like those 
of Zarephath and Shunem niust necessarily have followed 
the wonderful cure at Capernaum. According to a 
saying of Jesus current in some circles the Master had 
remarked on the limitations of the beneficent activity 
of Elijah and Elisha, It is Lk. who transmits this 
saying (Lk. 425-27), though he gives it a setting which 
makes it seem unnecessarily and unintelligibly pro- 
vocative. If we place this saying in connection with 
such a narrative as that of ‘ Nain,’ we shall no longer 
find it unintelligible. Lk. is the Pauline evangelist, 
and expounds by narratives the universality of the 
grace of Jesus Christ. Not of the gracious Master 
could it be said that the only leper healed by him was a 
Syrian, or that the only widow's son restored by hini to 
life was a Sidonian. Whether Lk. himself devised the 
‘Nain’ story, is uncertain. We do know, however, 
that he devised an introduction to the message to John 
the Baptist (v. 22) already recorded in Mt. 114 A., which, 
however harmless in its intention, cannot be based on 
facts because it radically misunderstands the symbolic 
language of that grand Messianic utterance. It 7s 
possible therefore that the beautiful ‘ Nain’-story (or 
rather Shunem-story ?) is in no sense traditional, but 
the expression of the tender and deeply thoughtful 
nature of Lk. TK C: 


NAIOTH (133 or NS) [Driv.] or M439 [Kön.] Kt. ; 


ny", Kr.; [Nlayae [BL], Nayiwe@ [å], E 
[Pesh., transposing * and 3], radBoyaé [Jos. Ant. 
vi. 115]; 2xuath [Jer. in OS 3612]), usually supposed to 
be the name of a place in Ramah, where David and 
Samuel took refuge when Saul was pursuing David, 
T S. 191922 7 (is), 207. Except in 19:8 it is always 
followed by s72, ‘in Ramah,’ and in this es too 


Wellhausen following 6, would restore ne 


unlikely, however, that a place within a e would be 
specified, especially in this /afe narrative (cp SAMUEL, 
Books oF, § 4). Tg. Jon. explained the word ‘ school ' 
(xazon ma), thus making msy an equivalent of men in 


2 K.2214 (AV, following Tg., COLLEGE fg.v.]). This 
view, however, though supported on grounds of his own 
by Ewald (Hist. 349 f.), is philologically too fantastic to 
be adopted (see Driver, TBS 125), though it may safely 
be added that no explanation of the word can be made 
more probable. 

Plainly the word is corrupt, and the best emendation of 
M272 N3 is perhaps bee ona nyas, ‘Gibeah of Jerahmeel’ 
(cp Jos. yeABovad). The place intended i is that mentioned in 


1$.105, where MT and ® read mnnn "3 (EV ‘the hill of 
God’), but where we should (supported by several parallel 


cases) certainly read non nv ey ‘Gibeah of the Jerah- 


meelites.’ What the Jerahmeelites C to do in this connection 
is explained elsewhere (see Saul, § 2). Cp H. P. Smith, 
ad loc., who, however, cannot throw any light on the word. 
EORTC: 

NAME. ‘Name’ and ‘names’ are inseparable 
departments of the same subject. The conception 
of ‘name’ ideally precedes the pro- 
duction of names; the very first name 
that can be supposed to have been 
given presupposes the conception of ‘name.’ When 
(the Hebrews said) the first man called the beasts and 
birds by their names (Gen. 220) it was because, as 
Milton (Paradise Lost, 8352 f.) puts it, he ‘ understood 
their nature'—because the (Hebrew) names he gave 
them were the natural and adequate expressions of their 
innermost beings. And the wise man commonly known 
as the Preacher assures us (Eccles. 6102) that ‘ what- 
ever comes into being, long ago has its name been pro- 
nounced.’ When, however, nothing had come into 
existence, there could be no names, as indeed there 
could be no name-giver. As the Babylonian creation- 
epic says :— 

There was a time when, above, the heaven was not named, 

Below, the earth bore no name. 
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nature. 
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We can now consider the terms for ‘name.’ In 
Hebrew, as in Assyrian, there are two synonyms, (1) 
131, 2éker, is commonly rendered ‘ remem- 
brance,’ but is certainly connected with the 
Ass. stkdru, ‘to name,’ ‘mention’ (whence zikru, 
‘name’); (2) ov, m, corresponds to the Ass. šumu. 


2. Terms. 


For séker we may quote Ex.1714, ‘I will blot out 
the zame (EV remembrance) of Amalek from under 
heaven’; Ps.3416, ‘to cut off their name (EV the 
remembrance of them) from the earth’; Ex. 315, ‘this 
is my name for ever, and this is my ¢tle (EV my 
memorial) unto all generations’; Ps. 305 and 9712, 
‘give thanks to his holy zame' (so RV; AV™E. ‘to the 
memorial of his holiness’); Hos. 125[6], ‘Yahwe is his 
name’ (EV ‘his memorial'). The same word zéker 
may be used of the recital or solemn mention of God's 
titles to honour and gratitude in the cultus; hence a 
psalmist says (Ps. 65 [6])— 


In (the world of) death there is no sention (EV remembrance) 
of thee 3 
In Sheol who will give thee thanks? 


The other word (sé) is much the commoner. The 
root-meaning is uncertain, nor is there any valid reason 
for thinking that the primary meaning in usage is 
‘monument’ (as if from ‘to be high’ ?). 

In 2S. 813 the text is certainly, and in Gen. 114 most 

probably,! corrupt. In Is.5513 we read that the new 
oT splendour of nature which will accompany 
= the deliverance of Israel ‘will be to 
FAETEREES Vatiwe for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off.’ ‘Monument’ would 
not be unsuitable here; but the familiar sense ‘renown’ 
will do perfectly well (cp Dan. 915 EV, ‘thou hast gotten 
thee renown’). In ls. 565s, ‘a memorial (see HAND) 
and a name better than sons and daughters,’ the word 
‘name’ implies ideas more mystic and primitive than 
would be suggested by the simpler word ‘monument.’ 
The idea seems to be that God-fearing eunuchs will, 
even in the world of death, enjoy the consciousness of 
the honour still paid to them upon earth by the con- 
gregation of worshippers in the temple. The popular 
religion clung to the primitive veneration of ancestors 
(cp 1S. 2422 28.1818, with H. P. Smith's notes), and 
the prophetic writer appears to mean that no cultus of 
dead ancestors will give such satisfaction to those 
ancestors as the honorific mention of the names of 
pious proselytes in the community of Zion will give to 
these proselytes even in death. This may seem to us 
a strange idea; but the passage quoted above from 
Ps.65 (cp 8811) may strike us as still stranger, if we 
consider what it implies. Why should the great God, 
Yahwe, be moved to pity by such a consideration as the 
psalmist offers? We must not weaken the passage too 
much. It certainly contains the idea that worshippers 
are needful to Yahwe, because the divine life would lack 
some touch of perfectness without the tribute of reverent 
and grateful praise. This idea may be unphilosophical ; 
but it is profoundly religious. In some form, the idea 
of sacrifice is essential to a fervent religion, and to the 
noblest psalmists true sacrifice is the recital of Yahwe's 
gracious acts, each of which calls for the ascription to 
Yahwe of a new title. Now, to primitive men the 
name is the expression of the personality, Yahwe's 
worshippers, therefore, from a primitive point of view, 
enable God's personality to find that fuller expression 
which it constantly needs. 

The truth of the statement that the name is (ideally 
at least) the manifestation of the personality, and con- 
sequently may even be prophetic of the fortunes of the 
person named, will be clear if we look at a few of the 
OT narratives; see, e.g., Gen. 3510, ‘Thy name shall 
no more be called Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name,’ 
and zó. 18, ‘she called his name Ben-oni, but his father 


1 Probably no one practised in textual criticism will fail to 
see that oy yyb-mwyy comes out of mrw yw, a variant to 
v3 enn which precedes. 1357. 
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called him Benjamin.’ It is true, this intimate con- 
nection between name and character or fortune is not 
always prominent. Names are often given, according 
to the narratives, for some apparently accidental reason ; 
it is when the person named has some special dignity or 
pre-eminence among the leaders of Israel that the name 
has evidently a mystic significance. The prophets 
make great use of the idea. Thus— 


Is. 1 26, ‘afterward thou shalt he called The city of righteous- 
ness, the faithful city.’ 
96[5], ‘his name shall be called Wonderful, counsellor (?),’ 


etc. 
63 16, ‘thou, O Yahwè, art our father ; our redeemer from 
of old is thy name.’ 

Jer. 33 16, ‘this is [the name] by which she shall be called— 

Yahweé is our righteousness.’ } 
Ezek. 4835, ‘the name of the city from that day shall be, 
Yahwé is there.’ 
Mt. 1 21, ‘thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.’ 2 
This connection of name and personality leads to a 
singular use of dvoua in the NT. In Acts Iı5 and Rev. 
34 1113, dvouara has the sense of ‘persons’ (cp, 
however, Nu.]20); Deissmann produces unexpected 
parallels for this from the Egyptian papyri (Neue Bibel- 
studien, 24 f.). 

Before passing on to the great religious phrases, ‘the 

name of Yahwe,’ ‘the name of Jesus,’ we must not 
; , omit to mention the idiom, ‘to call the 

4. Idiom ‘to 
lla name (of some one) over.’ For examples 
ae upon.’ see, first, 25. 1228, where Joab in his 
' message to David respecting Rabbath- 
ammon says, ‘lest I take the city and my name be 
called upon it.’ Here we see one of the most obvious 
secular applications of a phrase which OT writers most 
frequently employ in a religious context. Eastern 
warriors were accustomed to change the name of a 
conquered city. The citadel of the Jebusites, conquered 
by David, became ‘David's burg’; exactly similar 
cases occur in the Assyrian inscriptions. Joab—that 
daring Mlisrite adventurer (see ZERUIAH)—threatens 
David that he will not allow Rabbah to go out of his 
hands if he, not David, is the conqueror ; ' Joab's burg’ 

shall become its name.? 

The other passages are 25.62 Is.41 Dt. 28101 K. 
$43 (=2 Ch, 633), Jet. 7 i107. 1439 149 1516 2929 32 34 
3415 Am. 912 15,6319 2 Ch. 714 Dan.9187.; cp Ps. 
49:1[12].4 Of these, Is.41, like 25.1228, gives the 
phrase a secular application. In the depopulated 
condition of Jerusalem, seven women will say to one 
man, ‘Only let thy name be called over us '—z.e., ‘let 
us enjoy the benefits of having a husband for owner 
and consequently for protector.’ In Am. 912 another 
secular application is implied. Although it is Yahwe 
who speaks, and a relation of Yalwe which is described, 
the form of expression is distinctly secular. ‘The 
remnant of Edom’ has, at least in one sense of the 
words, no religious relation to Yahwe ; it is as Yahwe's 
property that his ‘name’ is said to have been called 
over it (and over the other hostile nations); for the 
sufferings involved for Edom in its anticipated subjuga- 
tion by the Jews Yahwe, as here represented, has no 
sympathy. 

All the other passages, however, imply that ownership in- 
volves an interest in the welfare of the persons or things owned. 
The complaint of the Jewish community in Is. 6319 is, not that 
they are owned by Yahwè, but that, although his property, they 
are treated by him as if his ‘name’ had not been ‘called over’ 


them; compare this with Yahwée's statement in Jer. 2529, and 
Daniel's prayer in Dan. 9 18. 





1 The name surely belongs to Jerusalem, not to the ideal king, 
as in the second form of the same prophecy (236). See /ew. 
Rel. Life, 95. ; 

2 We may treat these words, put into the mouth of an angel, 
as prophetic. ; 

3 Joab is wise enough to give David a chance of averting . 
from himself this dishonour. Not improbably, however, Joab's 
reported message to David (vv. 264) is due to an editorial desire 
to reconcile two different traditions of the capture of Rabbath- 
ammon (if we assume that to be the right reading ; see, how- 
ever, REHOBOTH). 

4 Cp Kautzsch, ZA TW 6 18 f (1886). 
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In Dt. 2810 we read that all the other peoples will be 
afraid to tonch righteous Israel, because they will see, 
by Israel's prosperity, that Yahwe's ‘name’ must have 
been ‘called over’ it; in v. 9 the parallel phrase is ‘a 
holy (z.e., consecrated) people,’ and in Jer.149 for 
Israel to be the bearer of Yahwe's name is synonymous 
with having Yahwe in its midst, and gives a right (but 
not an indcfeasible right) to protection ; the same idea 
is expressed in 1 K. 843, where (as in Jer. 7 10, etc.) it is 
the temple over which the divine ‘name’ has been 
called. 


It is plausible to give a similar interpretation to the phrase 
descriptive of the ark in 2 S.62, in spite of the difficulty caused 


by the position of wey (see Wellh. TBS, ad loc.) See also 


Bar. 2.15261 Macc. 7 37, and, in the NT, Ja.27 (on which see 
CHRISTIAN, § 1, col. 752), Acts 1517 (=Am. 9 12). 


There still remain two passages, Ps,4911[12] and 
Jer.1516. Of the passage in Ps.49 there are several 
renderings. That of Wellhausen in SBOT is, ‘even 
should they have called whole countries their own,’ which 
implies that by pwa xap and Sy cei nyg may have the 
same meaning (so, too, Hupfeld). There is good 
reason, however, for thinking that this is not what the 
psalmist meant ; the text is more than probably corrupt. } 
The passage in Jer. 15, if correctly transmitted, is 
singularly beautiful as a record of prophetic experience. 
Jeremiah says that not only externally but also internally 
he has become entirely the possession of his God—‘ thy 
word (=revelation) became to me a delight and the joy 
of my heart, for thy name has been called upon me, O 
Yahweé Sebacth.’ Probably, however, foray ‘and... 
became,’ we should read ‘n5 ‘and let. . . become,’ 


making it a prayer of Jeremiah (cp Cornill and Duhm 
ad loc. ). 

In this connection we may refer to the naming of a 
son by the father. It is true that the name might be 
given by the mother (Gen. 29 30 3518, 1 S. 421), and 
no doubt was given by her generally in the primzeval 
period of matriarchy (cp Kinsuip, § 4); but in the 
period of monandrous | baal '-marriage (KINSHIP, § 9 
ff) the priority of right belonged to the father 
(Gen. 1615 J7a6 EX 222 25. 122.7 is-83 Hos. 147 
Lk. 113 63), who could, if he chose, alter the name given 
to the child by the mother (Gen. 3518). The son, in 
fact, should theoretically have been named by the father, 
as a sign of lordship. 

Another phrase which may be quoted here is ‘a new 
name.’ In ls. 622 it is said of Jerusalem that at its 
restoration it shall be called by a new 
name (wan cy, Čvoua kawóv), and, ac- 
cording to Is. 6515, Yahwè will call his servants by 
another name (6, again, gvoua kawóv). Further, in 
Rev. 217, we hear of a ‘new name which no man knows 
but he that receives it.’ It is doubtful whether this 
means a new name for each believer, or the new name 
of Christ (cp 312 1912). The former view is more 
probable. When born into a new world, each believer 
will need a new name, suggestive of his new character 
and standing. We may venture to compare the giving 
of a new name to kings (as notably in Egypt) at their 
accession ; cp 2 K. 2334 2417.” The new name in Rev., 
Lc., is also said to be hidden from all but its bearer. 
This reminds us of the feeling, so widespread among 
savage tribes, of the danger of disclosing one's name, 
because this would cnable an enemy by magic means to 
work to onc’s personality some deadly injury (cp Frazer, 
Golden Bough"), 1 404 f). 

We now pass on to those great religious phrases ‘ the 


5. New Name. 


1 The number of conflicting explanations is significant. 

2 Kt. Rp") kr. xm, with reference to v. 256. 

3 There is surely some mistake in the document. Either the 
names given by Necho and Nebuchadrezzar respectively, were 
not those here given (cp the case of the son of Necho 1., XAT (3, 
166), or else the change of names was not due to these suzerains 
of Judah but to the religious authorities. See MATTANIAH, 
SHALLUM. 
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name of Yahwè,’ ‘the name of Jesus’ (or, of the Christ). 
c Namiot The ‘name’ of a god is properly his 
Tu rè. manifestation, and since one form of this 
manifestation is the name (presumably a 
revealed name) given to him in the cultus, the ‘name’ 
of Israel's god is Yahwe, as the name of Moab'’s god is 
Chemosh. Whatever the primitive meaning of the 
Heb. sé and the Ass. fumu may have been, it was 
not merely ‘name’ in our sense of the word, but some- 
thing much fuller which would be applicable to all forms 
of divine manifestation. ‘Name,’ ‘glory,’ ‘face,’ are 
parallel terms. The divinity in the so-called A/a/‘ak 
or ‘Angel’! of Yahwé (cp ANGEL, § 3) is sometimes 
called the panim (lohs) ‘face,’ sometimes the £dbdd 
(3123) ‘glory,’ sometimes the m (rY) or ‘name’ of 
Yahwe (Ex. 2321 33 14 1822 f.; cp 3234 and Is. 639). 
The ark, too, is described as a dwelling-place of the 
‘glory’ (1 S. 422), and of the ‘face’ (Nu. 1035, 47389, 
‘from thy face’), but not of the ‘name,’ of Yahwe. 
The reason is that the ‘name’ of Yahweé came to be 
specially connected with the cultus—z.e., with the temple, 
whcre the solemn invocation of Yahwe took place. The 
conncction of the ‘name’ of Yahwe with the A/a/'adé or 
Angel was too primitive to be abandoned ; but the ark 
of Yahwe, not being as primitive in conception as the 
Angel, never succeeded in annexing the third of the 
synonymous termis—viz. ‘name.’ As time went on, 
however, this term, which was originally associated with 
the cultus at all sanctuaries (Ex. 2024), became more 
and more closely attached to the temple (see 1 K. 81629 
93, Is. 187, Jer. 712). And how does Yahwe continue 
to make known his name? By answering the prayers 
offered in (or, towards) the temple—z.e¢., by delivering 
his people (Is. 526 641). Hence, in Ps. 20:[2], ‘The 
name of the God of Jacob place thee in security’ means, 
‘The God whom thou hast invoked answer thy prayers.’ 
Indeed, in all such passages (e.g., Ps. 207[8] 445[6]) 
we may safely say that there is a tacit reference to the 
invocation of God's name in the sanctuary. Thus the 
prayers of faithful Israel are a substitute for the presence 
of the ark in the Israelitish host, and by praycrs are 
meant invocations of Yahwé as the promise-keeping God 
of Israel.? 

Against one serious temptation the Israelitish thinkers and 
writers were consistently proof; they never allow us to think 
that the ‘ Name of Yahwe’ isa separate divine being from Yahwe. 
Like the Mal’ak Yahwé (in whom, indeed, according to Ex. 
2321, Yahwe's name is), the Name of Yahwè is virtually 
equivalent to Yahwé (note the parallelism in Ps. 201[2]). Such 
a phrase as ‘Ashtoreth, the name of Baal’ (Spa ce noaness 
CIS 1, no. 3, l. 18) has no analogue in Hebrew writings. 
Certainly in Is. 30 27 we find the startling expression ‘the name 
of Yahweé cometh’; but the context shows that Yahwé himself is 
meant, and in the || passage, 59 19, ‘the name’ alternates with 
‘the glory’ of Yahwé (cp Ex. 33 18 /). 

In Lev. 2411, Dt. 2858, we find gg'n used independently 
(in Lev. 2416, however, gẹ should be ^ ax, see G Vg. ). 

T.N The son of an lsraelitish woman whose 

ie: ae father was an Egyptian (so EV; but “sp 

` might mean a Musrite; cp MIZRAIM, § 2d, 
Moses) blasphemed the name and cursed; therefore 
(v. 23) he was stoned; so P. Another late writer 
makes Moses exhort the Israelites to ‘ fear this glorious 
and fearful name, Yahwé thy God.’ With this, G. 
Hoffmann (Ueb. ein. Phin. Inschriften, 47 J) compares 


1 The use of the term TOD as a term for the temporary 
manifestation of Yahwé as a director and agent has not yet been 
explained. Great difficulties in expounding the biblical notices 
consistently will be overcome if we suppose that the term 
originally employed was, not JN, ‘messenger,’ but OD, 
‘king.’ The inferior divine beings, afterwards described as 
‘angels,’ were—if this is correct—originally designated 0°22, 
‘kings.’ The objection to calling them either ‘ gods’ (maby) or 
‘kings’ (mbn) naturally led to the abandonment of the former 
term (o°47N), and the modification or transformation of the 


latter (m55). ; 7 , À 
2 Cp Lagarde's explanation of the name Yahwè as ‘promise 


sorum stator.’ 
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a passage in the inscription of Eshmun’azar (CZS 316 f. ) 
which he reads 03 kp ay (a title appended first to 


nnwy, Astarte, and then to JPEN, Eshmun), and renders 
as ‘supreme Person’ (zomen=numen), He remarks 
that the object of the phrase was to avoid seeming to 
bind the entire divinity to the spot where the temple was, 
and illustrates the fornı of the expression by Ps, 4710 
926 on the one hand, and Ps. 718 93 922 on the other ; 
in the latter passages, following Hitzig, he thinks (but 
here perhaps few will follow him) that pry is to be 
connected adjectivally with oy. 

The exegesis of the NT passages in which the term 
‘name’ occurs is not always easy. We have no right 
to presume that OT presuppositions by 
themselves are sufficient to account for 
the expressions. Passages like Acts 1917 (‘the name 
of the Lord Jesus was magnified’) cause no difficulty ; 
but what is to be said of certain phrases in the same 
chapter, ‘they were baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus’ (v. 5), and ‘to name over those who had the 
evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus’ (v. 13)? Else- 
where the use of the formula, ‘to be baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus’ (BamrifecOar eis TÒ dvoua [or 
èv, or émt (r@) dvduare] xuplouv ‘Inood), has been fully 
treated from the point of view of the history of the rite 
of baptism (col. 473 /-); but it still remains to consider 
the possible meaning or meanings of the phrases. The 
formula ‘baptize in the name of Jesus’ (Barr. eis Tò 
bvoua I.) has no doubt an analogy in the phrase 
‘believe in the name of Jesus’ (migrevey eis TO dvoua 
I.), which means to believe that Jesus is what Christian 
teachers say that he is—z.e., that he is the Christ, or in 
the case of the Fourth Gospel (where, however, the 
phrase is not prominent, see FAITH, § 3) that he is the 
only-begotten Son of God ; and we have reason to think 
that the expression of faith in the Lordship or Messiahship 
of Jesus was the condition on which, in the earliest times, 
the rite of baptism was administered. Baptism, there- 
fore, might be simply the consummation of discipleship— 
the outward and visible sign of the entering on a new life 
characterised by self-purification, and the opening of 
one's heart to the word of God ; and such it doubtless was 
in the primitive Jerusalem community. Largely owing 
to Paul, however, baptism became much more than this. 
Paul's Hellenic converts needed mysteries, and such 
mysteries he (and perhaps others before him) provided 
for them by expanding the significance of Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord.! Necessarily ‘in the name’ 
(els Tò övoua) and the similar phrases now obtained a 
mystic meaning. The gift of the Spirit was communi- 
cated at baptism, no doubt on ethical conditions—at 
least according to Paul—but not without the invocation 
of the name of Jesus. It is difficult to feel sure that all 
Paul's disciples followed him in this. We find in Acts 
316 4710 (as well as in Lk. 1017, cp also the late pas- 
sage, Mk. 1617) clear traces of a belief that wonderful 
works would be performed by pronouncing the name of 
Jesus ; and we must therefore regard it as one of the 
possible meanings of the phrase before us, ‘to be bap- 
tized, pronouncing the wonder-working name of Jesus.’ 
(Cp I-xorcists.) We assume that Paul can be ade- 
quately known from the epistles most commonly as- 
signed to him, and we fully grant that whatever mystic 
effects the apostle may have ascribed to the name of 
Christ were, in his mind, conditional on the presence 
of a certain moral attitude in the baptized. We also 
maintain, of course, that the Jewish Christian Church, 
which continued the OT tradition, was entirely free 
even from a moralised mysticism. 


Two NT passages need special, however brief, reference. In 
Mt. 28 19, we find a formula of baptism (eis rò öv. tod Ilarpós 


a a t 


1 The attitude of the writer of the Fourth Gospel is not quite 
so obviously sacramentarian as has been supposed. He had 
disengaged himself from the sacramental forms in about the same 
degree, perhaps, as some of the psalmists have disengaged 
themselves from the sacrificial forms of early Judaism. 
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x.7.A.) which is admittedly late (see Baptism, § 3). Conybeare, 
however, has shown (ZNV7I¥’, 1902) that an earlier text (re- 
peatedly attested by Eusebius) gave padyntevoare ravra tà ¿bry év 
Tw Ovouatt pov, without the phrase which all critics admit 1o be 
late. In Phil. 2 ro all beings of heaven, of earth, and under the 
earth are bound, it is said, to show the same reverence to Jesus, 


who has, by the divine gift, ‘zke name (tò öroua [NAB]) which 
is above every name,’ as Lord of all, and seated at God's right 
hand, that they show to God himself (Is. 45 23); cp Eph. 120/ 
The study of proper names (personal and local) 
requires, however, much more than a perception of the 
mystic significance attaching to names. It 
may be questioned whether in the pre-exilic 
period nearly as much thought was bestowed 
on the naming of children as has been supposed. It is 
far from the present writer's intention to adopt a con- 
troversial attitude towards theories, many of which he 
has himself till lately shared, and on the elaboration of 
which treasures of scholarship have been lavished. He 
must express his conviction, however, that the theories 
referred to presuppose a view of the traditional Hebrew 
text which is almost too optimistic. So far as he has been 
able, he has based the explanations of names given by 
himself in various articles on a critically emended text ; 
but it is only in a part of them that he has been able to 
assume a well-grounded and far-reaching theory, which, 
though it does not, of conrse, affect all OT names, 
transforms our view of not a few of them. Without 
meaning to say that all the new interpretations of names 
advocated by the present writer come under this head, 
he may presume to mention as deserving prolonged and 
special consideration the theory referred to, viz., that 
certain ethnics, in a variety of corrupt and distorted 
forms, underlie a great many of the names commonly 
explained either quite arbitrarily from other Semitic 
languages, or as expressions of religious feeling. In 
particular, names of the types ‘Jehoiakim,’ ‘ Obadiah,’ 
‘Nethaneel,’ have to be received with the greatest 
caution, It is probable that in post-exilic times a 
thorough revision and indeed transformation of ancient 
names was effected. This can be shown most plausibly 
in the name-lists of the Chronicler; but there are few 
books which do not supply striking evidence of this 
fact. lt would be satisfactory to exhibit in orderly 
arrangement all the names on which a methodical and 
consistent textual criticism throws a perfectly new light. 
By this means the old theory and the new would be 
conveniently compared, and the unavoidable clash of 
opinion would doubtless serve the interests of truth. 
All that can be done, however, is to urge the reader to 
study the etymological introductions to the articles in 
this volume seriously and in connection, and not to 
make up his mind hastily. Criticism of a new theory 
is useless until the point of view which leads to it is 
gained, and until the facts have been mastered, There 
are numerous facts connected with proper names which 
are as much hidden from adherents of the older theories, 
as the facts connected with the older documents which 
enter into our present OT books are hidden from 
adherents of a conservative school of criticism. It may 
be said in conclusion that geography is in some direc- 
tions hardly less the gainer than history by the results 
of the new criticism, though chiefly by the more con- 
sistent application of the ordinary principles of textual 
correction. There is nothing surprising in this, for the 
later editors knew comparatively little about the older 
geography ; and with regard to modern geographers, 
even when they are in sympathy with modern criticism, 
it does not follow that they superadd to the rare faculty 
of catching and of making others catch the chief physical 
aspects of a region, the equally rare faculty of seeing 
what is possibly or probably the real form of a place- 
name in an old document. Once more, the reader is 
requested, in his own interest, to give a careful study 
to the new details here put before him. The best way 
to learn a new method is to watch the application on 
an extended scale. Offhand criticism of details gives 
little help. TK C. 


9. Proper 
names. 
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IV. STRUCTURE OF NAMES (§§ 20- 


I, HISTORY OF SUBJECT (§ 1). 
II. OBSCURITY (§§ 2-12). 
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Meaning obscure (§ 7). 
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III. COMPARISON WITH 
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23, 75-79): 


OTHER 
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B. 


I. RELIGIOUS NAMES (§§$ 24-59). 
a. Divine element (8§ 25, 40 f). 
Yahwè, El (§ 25). 
Other divine names (§ 40 /-). 
Names of relationship ($§ 44-48). 
Divine name abbreviated (§§ 49-57). 


h, Other element ($$ 


Obscure (§ 39). 


a. Composite names (§ 20). 
1. Connective vowel (§ 2r). 
2. Prepositional prefix (§ 22). 
3. Sentence names (§ 23). 
4. Theophorous names (§ 24). 
5. Syntax of certain names (§§ 20, 


Various predicates (§§ 26-38). 
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§ 1-23, 75-86) 


č. Reduplications (§ 58). 

c. Terminations (§$§ 75-78). 

d. Abbreviations ($$ 49-57). 

e. Grammatical persons (§ 79). 


V., HISTORY OF NAMES (§§ 8o- 
86). 


VI. BORROWED NAMES (§§ 81-86). 


MEANING OF NAMES (§§ 25-74) 


II. NON-RELIGIOUS NAMES (§$60-74),. 
Position in family ($$ 61-64). 
Relationship (§ 65). 

Descriptive (§ 66“). 
Animal and plant names ($ 68.7). 
Miscellaneous (§§ 70-74). [T. N.] 


26-39, 44-57). 


B. PLACE NAMES ($88 87-107) 


I. GENERAL 


Compared with personal names (§ 87). 
Obscurity (§ 88). 


Origin (§§ 89-91). 


I]. STRUCTURE 
Abbreviations (§ 92). 
Expansions (§ 93). 
Plurals and duals (§ 107). 


III]. MEANINGS 


Religious ($§ 94-98). 
Non-religious (§§ 99-106). 


C. DIVINE NAMES? (§§ 108-124) 


Significance of a name (§ 108). 
Yahwè (§§ 109-113). 
Elohim (§ 1147). 


E! (§ 116). Baal (§ 120). 


A. PERSONAL NAMES. 


Each of the many names of persons in the Bible 
must, of course, originally have had some special 

1. Hist. of meaning. To cies this meaning 
é ees is of great importance, since much 
Imee ie aione light may thereby be thrown upon the 
manners and thought both of the ancient Hebrews 
and of the neighbouring peoples, not to mention 
the linguistic interest which attaches to such investi- 
gations. In the more ancient parts of the OT itself 
etymological explanations of names begin to occur (e.g. 
Gen. 41 529); but these artless attempts, it need scarcely 
be said, have no more scientific value than the ety- 
mologies of Plato. The more systematic explanations 
given by Philo are likewise, as a general rule, mere plays 
upon words, and are moreover based upon a very 
inadequate knowledge of the language. They neverthe- 
less exercised great influence during some fifteen cen- 
turies, owing to the fact that they served as the principal 
foundation of various Greek Onomastica and of the 
Latin Onomasticon of Jerome ;* similar works were 
likewise produced among the Syrians. Moreover, the 
explanations of proper names in the sixth and final 
volume of the Complutensian Bible are, for the most 
part, derived from Philo. It was not till later that the 
subject began to be treated in a scientific manner 
(especially after the appearance of the great works of 
Hiller® and of Simonis®), and thus many points have 
been satisfactorily cleared up. Important contributions 
have been made quite recently by various authors, 





1 The whole plan of the present work (see vol. i. p. ix [second 
aragraph], p. xvi, § 5) rendered it necessary that the article 
,AMES Should be one of the first written and forbade any sub- 

sequent modification of its general structure. On the relation 
of the article to the separate articles on individual names see 
(in addition to rhe passages in the preface referred to above) 
below, §§ 87, 107, note, and cp NAME, § 4. 

2 This table of contents does not everywhere follow the actual 
order of the article. It is to a cerlain extent a compressed 
subject-index (arranged logically, not alphabetically). 

3 See the footnote to this heading 7# loco (col. 3320). 

4 See Lag. OS (1870), 2nd ed. (1884). 

5 Hiller, OS, Tüb. 1706. 

6 Simonis, OS, Halle, 1741. 
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Shaddai (§ 117). 
Elyon (§ 118). 
Adonai (§ 119). 


[G. B. G.] 
Abir (§ 121). 
Rock (§ 122). 
Sabaoth (§ 123). 
Father (§ 124). 
[E. K.] 


especially by G. B. Gray (Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names), who carefully and with marked success de- 
termines what kind of name- formation prevailed in 
the various periods, ‘To a very large extent the present 
writer agrees with his result. It must be admitted, 
however, that very much still remains obscure, far more 
than was supposed by Gesenius,! for example, and even 
by the sceptical Olshausen. 2 
We are here met by two great difficulties, the fact 
that the Hebrew language is but imperfeetly known, and, 
3 r what is much more important, the fact 
2. Difficulties. that the traditional forms of the names 
are often untrustworthy. In the first place, we cannot 
fail to perceive that the vocalisation of the less known 
names is, in many cases, chosen arbitrarily. This is 
sufficiently proved by the manifold inconsistencies in the 
treatment of analogous and even of identical names: 
re for instance, by the side of the correct 
3. Vocalisation. form Michayaha? (yan; 2Ch.132 
177) we often find Michāyčhū; by the side of ‘Ader (sy, 
1 Ch. 815), the pausal form of ‘Eder, we find ‘Eder 
(a3y, 1 Ch. 2323 2430), and so forth. It was impossible 
to ascertain from tradition the exact pronunciation of 
names no longer in use, particularly of such as occur in 
the ancient lists in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah ; 
accordingly, the scribes used to content themselves with 
the shortest possible vocalisation, as was first remarked 
by Wellhausen (if the present writer be not mistaken). 
The LXX version often exhibits a different pronuncia- 
tion, which, in some cases, is preferable 
to the Massoretic. Even the con- 
sonants, however, are sometimes far less trustworthy 
than we might at first suppose. It is enough to compare 


4. Consonants. 


1 See theexplanations of proper names in his monumental work, 
the Thesaurus. 

2 See his Heb. Gramm. 609 ff This section, however, is 
remarkably instructive, in particular the introductory portion. 

3 The names in this article are, as elsewhere, for practical con- 
venience generally spelled as in AV, unless there is strong reason 
for following RV or giving a new transliteration. Long vowels 
are often marked as long, shezeas as short—mainly to avoid am- 
biguity, the Hebrew being, as a rule, unvocalised. Absolute 
consistency has not been aimed at. 
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the list of David’s warriors in 2S. 23 with those in 1 Ch. 
li and 27, referring also to the Greek text; many of 
the names are quite different, and some are perhaps in 
no case handed down correctly. 


Instead of pods (2 S. 2328) we find biy in © Ch. 11 2ọ, 
whilst @Bin 2 S. appears to read EAAwv1 (see ZALMON). instead 
of nady vsx (2 S. 23 31), which is omitted in @ (unless it appears 
at the end of the list as yadaBiyA vids [B], cp yaas aßınà [BRAL] 
of 1 Ch.), we find 5x3 in 1 Ch. 1132; it has been conjectured 
that the original form was GYIN, but this cannot be regarded as 
absolutely certain (cp ABIALBON). In 258.33 David's second 
son is called 3x55, which is, no doubt, a corruption due to the 
following word Sysys (see DANIEL, 4), just as in Gen. 4610 
Ex. 615 by’ seems to be a corruption of syyny (Nu. 26 123 
1 Ch, 424; cpalso Nu. 269), through the influence of the following 

wn (cp NEMUEL, 1); but the Aadouwa of © (AL and in 
2 S, B) and the bysys of 1 Ch. 31, which take the place of 3x55, 
are likewise open to suspicion (for a suggestion as to the true 
reading, see DANIEL, 4). 

In the much later list also of those who returned from 
the Exile, twice cited by the Chronicler from the memoirs 
of Nehemiah (zra 2=Neh.7; cp 1 Esd.5), we may 
observe slight divergences. Even the list of Saul’s 
family in 1 Ch. 939% differs in several points from that 
given in 833 7% of the same book. ‘The carelessness 
with which the Chronicler treated the lists of names is 
shown by the fact that on more than one occasion he 
quotes the same piece twice ; especially in regard to our 
knowledge of the proper names the inaccuracy of this 
compiler is much to be deplored. Even in the documents 
from which he copied, however, some of the names may 
have been already grievously distorted. Hence in the 
case of names which occur only once in Chronicles, Ezra, 
or Nehemiah, the greatest possible caution is necessary. 
We have still more reason to regret that the books of 
Samuel contain so many corrupt readings, which, even 
with the help of 6, can be emended only in part; 
the proper names in particular, which were many and 
invariably genuine, have suffered much in consequence. 

We may note, for example, that the same man is called ajina 
(Kr. syn) in 2 S. 2416, syne (A apay) in z. 18, myn in zv. 
20 (bis) 22 23, whilst in Chronicles he always appears as Ornan 
GN), in © always as Opva (once Oprav [accus.] in x Ch. 2121), 
and in Josephus, it would seem, as "Opovas (Niese, Opovvas or 
Opwvas). What was his real name? (For a plausible con- 
jecture see ARAUNAH.) 


Even in books of which the text is, in general, much 
better preserved, however, the forms of the proper names 
cannot always be trusted. 

When we find 33° in Gen. 46 13 corresponding to syg» in Nu. 
26 24 (yen in 1 Ch. 71, A‘Z.), the mistake can be easily corrected, 
the more so as the Sam. text and ®© likewise read g'g" in 
this passage (cp JasHus, 1). But the list in Gen. 46, as com- 
pared with Nu. 26, presents some other variations which prove 
the existence of early corruptions in one at least of these texts. 
Hence we have no gnarantee that names which occur only once 
in the Pentateuch, not to mention the Book of Joshua, are cor- 
rectly written. 

It must be remembered, furthermore, that in all 

b Vowel probability many proper names which now 

; contain vowel letters were written defectively 

letters. . ; 
in the more ancient documents (see WRIT- 
ING, § 15). 

We cannot, therefore, feel at all sure that in every instance the 
vowel-letters were inserted as correctly as in the case of the well- 
known 4175 (instead of the more ancient ~y, on which see Davin, 
Dopo, Dopal, Dovavan). The sovereign who is called pep 
(Mesha)? in 2K.34 appears as pep in the inscription set up 
by himself; his name in © is Mwoa (but Josephus has M[e]eoas) 
{BAL}, że., yen, and this would seem to he the correct form. 
The name of the king of Tyre in 1 K. 524 32 [ro 18] is me'm, 
but elsewhere, in Samuel and Kings, Dyn, with which r Ch. 141, 
Kt. agrees 3, in the latter passage the Kr. is Hiram (pmm), and 
elsewhere, in Chronicles, this form is invariably used. The 








1 In citing Oriental words from & aspirates and accents are 
here omitted, since they were introduced into the text at a time 
when the real pronunciation could no longer be ascertained. 

2 Another Mésha‘ (yep, 1 Ch. 242) whose name, for some un- 
known reason, is written with @, while that of the Moabite king 
has a, is called Mapica(s) in BA by a confusion with the 
Mareshabh who comes later in the same verses. 
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Tyrian tradition followed hy Josephus (c. Af. 117% 21) has 
Ecpwmos, or Ipwyos, and so we should read in Herod. 7 98 (cp 
5104), instead of Xipwxos. Hence it follows that pirn is the 
only correct form, and that om can be nothing but a 
blunder. Such being the case, what reason have we for 
believing that the names of less celebrated persons, such as 
Bani (33) Bunni (+33, +393), or Binnui (%33), are always cor- 
rectly vocalised, especially as the Bani of 2 S. 2336 seems to 
become Mibhar (snp) in t Ch. 1138? (for an explanation see 
MiBHAR, HaGrt). 
On the other hand, there may be many cases in which 
the Massoretes failed to mark the long vowels because 
the names in question had been he 
6. Greek "P ques been handed down 
without vowel letters. It is of less 
importance that in certain names the Greek 
texts exhibit a somewhat older pronunciation than that 
recognised by the Massoretes. 


versions. 


_ Thus the Greek forms often preserve the vowel a, particularly 
in nnaccented closed syllables, where the Massoretic fonn has z, 
in accordance with the latest phonetic development of Hebrew ; 


for example, Mapeay.—z.e., Maryam or rather Maryam (075, the 
only form known to the Syrians and the Arabs)—is, of course, 
more primitive than Miryam. Cp also Maréa@ias, Matraétas 
with Mattithyah (->npn), Taàaað with Gil'ad (4x59), etc. Simi- 
larly the æ in ABeA, Vafep is more primitive than the e (2) in 
Hehel ($47), Geber (733); but in the majority of such forms 6 
has the later pronunciation with e. 

From all this we may conclude that in the case of 
obscure names we have no right to assume the traditional 
punctuation to be correct, and must always make allow- 
ance for considerable changes. 

Since, moreover, our knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, as has been remarked above, is very im- 
perfect, and since we cannot hope to dis- 
cover the particular circumstances by 
which this or that name was first sug- 
gested, it follows that even when the form of a name is 
fairly certain its meaning ts often unintelligible. This 
applies even to such names as Judah (amm), Aaron 
(pax), Réchab (355), Ruth (ny), etc.? By a comparison 
with the cognate languages we frequently obtain nothing 
better than an interpretation which is barely possible. 
It is, for example, conceivable that the Hebrews once 
used the verb yz in the Arabic sense ‘to rise,’ ‘to be 
prominent,’ and that hence the name Beriah (ay-n2) was 
formed ; but this is very far from being certain. The 
reader must therefore bear in mind that many of the 
explanations given below are merely tentative, even 
where doubt is not positively expressed. Furthermore, 
many names which at first seem to admit of an easy 
explanation prove, on closer inspection, to be either 
very obscure or transmitted to us in a doubtful form. 
In general, it may be said, compound names are more 
easily explained than simple ones (cp § 88). 

Among the persons mentioned in the OT we find a 
considerable number of efovyms—i.e., representatives of 

E families and tribes. Ft is certain, or at 
9- PON y Me cast highly probable, that some of these 
were originally names of countries or places, for both in 
ancient and in modern nations there has been a wide- 
spread tendency to assume that a people, a tribe, a 
family, or a country must derive its name from some 
individual. In Gen.10 the genealogy of Noah's de- 
scendants includes even plurals such as Ludim (2$) 
and Pathriisim (manns), as well as countries and cities, 
such as Egypt (os) and Zidon (pty). Here the 
fictitious character of the list plainly shows itself. 
Similarly ‘the Jebusite,’ ‘the Arvadite’ (7.e., native of 
Aradus), and others who appear in the same chapter, 
are to be understood, in accordance with the genuine 
Hebrew usage, as collective terms for the tribes, or 
rather inhabitants, of the places in question. In like 
n. manner we are to explain the gentilicia 

9. Gentilicia. (i.e., adjectives: derived from proper 
names) with the ending 7, which are enumerated among 
the posterity of Jacob in Nu.2615 7% Perhaps even 


7. Meanings 
obscure. 


1 To suppose that here a y has been dropped is contrary to the 
laws of the language. 
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Levi (1) and Naphtali (*na)) may belong to the same 
class. 

The name Mushi Cui) which occurs, together with Merari 
(Caan) and Mahli (+s), in the pedigree of the Levites, is rightly 
regarded by Wellhausen as a derivation from Moses (agn); 
sgin is that part of the priestly tribe which claimed descent from 
Moses himself (cp Moses, § 2). That in the later system the 
name occupies a different place, and that the vowel has been 
slightly changed, is not to be wondered at. The expression ‘the 
sons of half the tribe of Manassch ' (apin pag eal = oe Ch, 5 23) 

may serve as a warning against explaining such ‘ fathers’ literally, 
for no one, of course, can have imagined that ag yy poy sn 
was an individual. 

Among the descendants of Jacob there are also, it 
would seem, several names of places ; Hezron (jasn), a 

grandson of Judah, represents the place 
10. Place Denni : . 3 
earing this name in the Judæan territory 

Peu (Josh. 1525)—the word signifies ‘enclosure ' 
(which is the original sense of the English ‘ town') from 
the same root as Hazor (sisn, see HAZOR), and some 
othcr Semitic names of places, for instance, the well- 
known Hatra in the Mesopotamian desert. 

In 1 Ch.2 names of places such as Hebron (nan) and 


Tappitah (msp) are cited as persons ; Hebron (aaa) appears 
also as a grandson of Levi (Exod. 6 18), since ‘Hebron was a 


Levitical city. The Manassite Shéchem (23%; Nu. 2631; 


Josh. 172, cp 1Ch.719) and the non-Israelite Shéchém (03% ; 
Gen. 33 18; Josh. 2432; Judg. 928), alike represent the city of 
Shechem. Shimrén Grice ‘), a son of Issachar (Gen. 4613), is 
prohably to be pronounced Shimérén Grice’), and stands for the 


city of Samaria; that this place derives its name from a man 
called Shemer ene 1 K. 16 24) 1s very unlikely. The Josephite 
tribes, it must be remembered, were in part settled on the 
ancient territory of Issachar (and Asher), cp Josh. 1711.1 The 
other capital of the northern kingdom, Tirzah (syn), is w 
sented by a daughter of the Manassite Zelophehad (anabs, 
Nu. 26 33, and elsewhere). Many similar instances might be 
adduced. It is even possible that the Judwan Ethnan (jane 5 : 
1 Ch. 47) may stand for the Judæan city Yithnin, EV iran 
(ans; ; Josh. 1523). In the case of some names mentioned in the 


earlier parts of Chronicles we cannot determine whether they 
were intended, at least by the original narrator, to represent 
places or persons; ‘sons of So-and- -s0 | may very well mean 
‘inhabitants of such-and-such a place.’ 


Most of the family names and tribal names which 
occur in the OT are formed exactly like the names of 
persons. Among the Arabs there are very 

11. Tribe 
many names which are borne by tribes and 
names. individuals alike, and often the name is such 
as properly applics to an individual only. In a large 
number of cases ‘the sons of So-and-so’ are really 
descendants of the man in question, though they some- 
times include adopted members. In other cases, a 
whole tribe takes the name of a famous chief or of his 
family, and the old tribal name gradually falls out of 
use. Such processes may be observed in Arabia even 
at the present day. Other causes also may operate in 
producing these changes. At all events we are justified 
in treating the names of real or supposed ancestors as 
individual names, unless their appearance indicates the 

contrary. 
.\ considerable number of names in the OT must be 
regarded as fictitious. Not to mention the names in 
12. Fictitious. K lists of mythical patriarchs down to 
Abraham, who are perhaps, in some 
cases, of non-Hebrew origin, we meet with various 
names which were invented in order to fill up the gaps 
in genealogies and the like. Such names appear in the 
middle books of the Pentateuch and are particularly 
numerous in Chronicles. The so-called Priestly Code 
—which gives not only the exact measurements of Noah’s 
ark and of the scarcely less fabulous Tabernacle, but 
also impossible statistics as to the numbers of the 
Israclite tribes—mentions many representatives or chiefs 
of the tribes, and there is every reason to suspect that 
some of these personages had no existence. Their 
Names are indeed generally formed in the same manner 
as the names of real men; but they sometimes exhibit 
certain peculiarities ; it is, for example, only here that 


1 See, however, ASHER (§ 3). 
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we find names compounded with Shaddai (zi; see 
SHADDAI) and Sir (ay; see ZUR, NAMES WITH). 
The main object of the compiler of Chronicles is to 
glorify the Levites, and especially the families of temple- 
singers and door-keepers, and thus, in treating of the 
times of David and Hezekiah, he mentions many 
Levites, whose names rest upon no better documentary 
evidence than the descriptions of the religious services, 
performed by the said Levites according to the post- 
exilic ritual. Names coined by prophets or poets (such 
as the author of Job) belong, of course, to a different 
category. 

The present article includes those OT names which 
were in use among the nations bordering on Israel— 
names formed according to ordinary 
Hebrew analogy. On the other hand, 
the names of Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, and Persians are excluded (see ASSYRIA, § 
22, EGYPT, § 40). 

At the present day we are acquainted with very many 
personal names that were current among other Semitic 

Pa Arabic. peoples. The Arabic names known to us 

are particularly abundant; these include 
the great majority of the names found in the .Vadatean 
inscriptions (of which the Szvazézc inscriptions are a sub- 
division), and also a large proportion of the Palmyrene 
names. Many Arabic and Aramaic names have been 
preserved in the Greek inscriptions of Syria and of the 
neighbouring countries.! As to the pronunciation of 
most Arabic names we are accurately informed, thanks 
to the industry of Mohammedan scholars. But this 
knowledge unfortunately throws very little light upon 
Hebrew proper names, owing to the fact that the nomen- 
clature of the Arabs differed widely from that of the 
Israelites. To the latter the Phanician 
is much more nearly akin. The Phae- 
nician inscriptions contain many proper names ; since, 
however, vowel letters are very rarely used, the exact 
pronunciation cannot be ascertained, nor is much in- 
formation to be derived from the transcriptions which 
occur in Greek and Latin documents. ‘These transcrip- 
tions, moreover, vary considerably. The Vhoenicians, 
particularly in Africa, appear to have had a somewhat 
indistinct pronunciation and a fondness for dull vowels, 
so that the sounds are reproduced by Greeks and Romans 
in an uncertain manner. 

Thus the Punic name pp (Heb. TAD; Mattan) figures in the 


Latin inscriptions of Africa as Me i ae Mettun, Motthun, 
Mutum, Mytthum; Jos. c. Ap. 121 has Murrvuvos ; Polybius ix. 
224, Mutrovos: Livy 25-27, Auttines ; and perhaps we may add 
the Marmy of Herod. 7 98. 


13. Cognate 
dialects. 


15. Phenician. 


It must likewise be remembcred that of the Phoenician 
language extremely little is known. With respect to 
Ne -Aramaic names we possess very much 
16. ampere: fuller information ; a considerable num- 
ber may be found in inscriptions and literary works, and 
the pronunciation is, for the most part, fairly certain. 
The names in the Sabean inscriptions agree to some 
extent, it is true, with the Arabic (in the narrower sense), 
or at least are formed according to Arabic analogy ; but 
17. Sabæån. many of them have an antiquecharacter, 
unknown in classical Arabic, and these 
latter names exhibit many features which appear also 
in Hebrew nomenclature. The Sabaean pronuncia- 
tion, however, is but very imperfectly known, and even 
those who are really acquainted with the inscriptions 
(which is far from being the case with the present writer) 
understand still less of the language than students of the 
Phoenician monuments understand of Phoenician. The 
formation of Abyssinian proper names, 
as they are coined even in our own 
time, offers very instructive analogies to the Hebrew 
(see below, $$ 21, 22). 
The fact that it has been found necessary to exclude 


18. Abyssinian. 


1 Such names will here be cited in the genitive case, whenever 
the nominative is uncertain. 
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Assyrio- Babylonian and Egyptian names! from this 
article, doubtless constitutes a serious 

19. Other defect, for Ì f l 

; » quite apart Irom genera 
languages. analogies, it is not impossible that the 
two ancient centres of civilisation, Babylonia and Egypt, 
exercised a direct influence on the mode of coining names 
among the neighbouring Semitic peoples. ‘The present 
writer, however, is not in a position to verify the state- 
ments of Assyriologists and Egyptologists, still less to 
throw fresh light upon such matters. Furthermore, it 
would seem that the proper names of the Assyrians and 
the Babylonians sometimes differed essentially from 
those of the Hebrews. It may be noted, in particular, 
that there was a liking for very long names. The 
names of the non-Semitie Egyptians probably diverged 
still more from the Hebrew type. In consequence of 
some attention devoted to Greek proper names—a study 
which the work of Fick? has now greatly facilitated 
—it has been thought permissible to cite a few illustra- 
tions from this department. Some surprising analogies 
will here be found, in spite of the great dissimilarity of 
the two races. 

Very many Hebrew names are formed by composition 
from two or more independent words. We will first 
consider these eompounds from the 
point of view of their form, before 
treating of their signification. Such 
names, according to the Massoretie 
vocalisation, undergo various contraetions, which must 
be based, to a large extent, upon sound tradition, or at 
least upon correct analogy ; but some of the details are 
uncertain.’ A compound name may consist of (a) two 
substantives, the second being in the genitive (§ 20 /), 
or else it may form (4) a complete sentence (§ 22 A). 

a. Yo the elass of eompounds consisting of two 
nouns, in the nominative and the genitive respectively, 
belong such fiames as Jedid-iah (ay), ‘beloved of 
Yahwe,’ Mattithiah (ienns), ‘gift of Yahwe,’ Esh-baal 
(Syaex), ‘man of Baal,’ Obadiah (ymax), ‘servant of 
Yahwe,’ ete. In many proper names the first part ends 
in 7 This is mostly to be regarded as 
the suffix of the first pers. sing., but 
sometimes aS a mere appendage of the 
construct state—a formation of which we oceasionally 
find examples elsewhere, and a survival, it would seem, 
of some old case-ending. A few of these instances are 
open to question, in consequence of the general uncer- 
tainty of the vowels. 

If the form Abdi-él Gray) in 1Ch.515 (equivalent to 
Abdeél [5x533] in Jer. 36.26) be correct, it can mean only 
‘servant of God,’ just as Zabdiel (5x31) in Neh. 1114 1 Ch. 
272 (cp Zaßôıhà O “Apay, 1 Macc. 1117) means ‘gift of God.’ 
Hanniel (Syn) is ‘ favour of God,’ like the common Carthaginian 
name 5ya3n, Hannibal, ’AvviBas.5 So also Melchizedek (355 
prs) is probably ‘king of righteousness,’® and the name of the 
angel Gabriel (5°33), ‘man of God.’ 

The use of this old termination Zin names formed at a 
late date may be due to an imitation of antique names. 
Archaic forms have an air of solemnity, for which reason 
the same ending 7 is sometimes added to ordinary nouns 
in the eonstruct state by later poets. Similarly the z 
before the genitive in another common Punic name 
byny, Azrubal, Assrubal, Hasdrubal, ’AcdpotBas, 
‘help of Baal,’ seems to oeeur in a few ancient biblical 
names—e.g., Samuel 7 (xyz), ‘naine of God.’ In some 
names a preposition stands before the noun in the 
construct—e.g., Bésddé-iah (aioz), ‘in the secret of 


20. Composite 
names: their 
form. 


21. Connec- 
tive 7. 


1 See Assvria, § 22, EGYPT, § 40. 

2 Die griechischen Personennamen(), Fritz Bechtel and Aug. 
Fick, Gött. 1894. 

3 Contractions so violent as the Pheenician Bomstlear, Boncar 
for mipoor 5, Gescon, Giscon for j2073) Bodostor, Bostar for 
nanyyia, seem to have been quite unknown in Hebrew. 

4 For an alternative view see ABI, NAMES WITH, § 3. 


5 byan (C/S, 1661) appears doubtful on account of the 
frequent JWutthumbal without ¢. 
6 See, however, MELCHIZEDEK. 


7 On the meaning of this and similar names see SHEM, NAMES 
WITH. 
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Yahwe,’ Bézaléél (Sxy3), ‘in the shadow of God’; cp the 
Phoenician bgs, ‘in the hand of God.’ 1 


22. Pre- ç 
i Such formations are common among the 
positional Abyssinians—e.g., Baéda Alaryam, ‘b 
prefix. ial hi aieet 


the hand of Mary,’ Basalola Mrřkäēl, ‘by 
the prayer of Michael,’ etc.; cp also the Sabaan nye), 
‘to the life of Athtar.’ Single nouns with prepositions 
appear in Laél ($x$), and Lěmēel (Prov. 314, MT Sxix5), 
or Lemitel (9x29), ‘to God’ (z.e., belonging to God), 
as also in Bera (yun) and Birsha (yziaa), ‘with (or, in) 
evil,’ and ‘with (or, in) wickedness,’ the names of the 
legendary kings of Sodom and Gomorrah. Similar are 
the foreign names Bishlam (obyzin), ‘with peace’ (Ezra 
47), and Ethbaal (d5yanx), ‘with Baal’ (1 K.163r), 
unless the latter be equivalent to ’I@w8aXdos (according 
to the Tyrian tradition in Jos. c. 47.118; Anz. viil.132, 
cp c Ap.l21; Axzt.x.111), which probably means 
‘with him is Baal.’ On such Semitic names with pre- 
positions see IWZKA/, 6314 J: 

b. The use of complete sentences as proper names 
is common to all Semites. Among the natives of 
central and northern Arabia, it is true, 
such formations appear only as sporadic 
survivals, in nieknames (e.g., Ta'abbata 
Sarra{m], ‘he has mischief under his arm,’ Jia kamlthu 
‘his lice are hungry’), and in names consisting of a 
single verbal form (e.g., Yazid, ‘he augments’). But 
among the Syrians these names were freely coined, even 
in Christian times (e.g. , Slibhd sakhé, ‘the eross conquers,’ 
Kamisho', ‘Jesus is risen,’ Subhha lmaran, ‘praise to our 
Lord)! ete.) 

Similar are the Ahyssinian 7ahasta bérhan, ‘the light has been 
revealed,’ Madkhdnina gst’, ‘our Redeemer is the Lord,’ 
Malak samrā, ‘the angel has pleasure in her,’ Veészrahana 
A réstas, ‘may Christ have mercy on us!’ etc., and the modern 
Amharic Dé/wamba rd, ‘victory is her throne’ (name of the wife 
of Muhammed Grañ, the enemy of the Christians), A larn ayahku, 
‘I have seen the world’ (name of a son of King Theodore), 
Wandéimu nar, ‘I am his brother’; cp also such cases as 
Tawabach, ‘she is beautiful’ (name of the wife of Theodore), 
Abarash, ‘thou (fem.) hast enlightened,’ etc. 

To these correspond the Hebrew Hephzibah (a3 yn), 
‘I have my pleasure in her’ (2 K. 211, ep Is. 624); 
Azrikam (apy), ‘my help has arisen’; Col-hozeh 
(stm5a), ‘he sees all’(?); Jiashab-hesed (son zer), 
‘kindness is requited.’ Even the tribal name Issachar 
(ane) seems to belong to this class, since it ean scarcely 
be anything else than 42% gis, ‘there is a reward,’ although 
it must be admitted that the meaning appears somewhat 
strange (see ISSACHAR, §§ 3, 6). In like manner Isaiah 
expresses one of his fundaniental ideas in the name which 
he gives to his son, Shear-jashub (ax axe’), ‘the 
remnant shall be converted’ ; another son he ventures 
to eall Maher-shalal-hash-baz (13 gin Soy an), © plunder 
has hastened, booty has sped.’ 2 Ezekiel forms the 
name Oholi-bah (RV), aa*bax, ‘my tent is in her,’ cp 
Lo-ruhamah (spnaxd), ‘she has not found mercy,’ in 
Hosea. Joshbekashah (agipae’*), in 1 Ch. 25424, seems 
to be yashib kashah, nep 3w, ‘He (z7.e., God) brings 
back hard fate.’ Instead of Hazzélelponi (RV), siedsyn 
(fem.), in x Ch. 43, we should perhaps read Has/e/- 
pānai (sssssn) or Hase/pinat (apbyn=ip dyn hdgel 
panat), ‘Do thou shadow my face!’ We must of course 
regard as a fiction the statement in 1 Ch. 254, where 
the sentence Giddalti we Romamti ‘Ezer [ySpkSH] 
Mallothi Hothir Mahăzřöth (“ma mba 3 ay nanm aba 
nyainn), ‘I have made great (ep v. 29) and have helped 
mightily (v. 31), I have fulfilled (? v. 26) abundantly 
(v. 28) visions (v. 30),’ is cut up in order to furnish names 
for the five sons of Heman, one of the Levitieal singers 
(see Heman). ‘The name of another Levite Shémira- 
moth (move ») appears also to have been borrowed 


23. Sentence 
names. 


1 On an intaglio—a term used in this article to include in- 
scriptions on seals, scarabs, and gems, such as those published 
by M. A. Levy (Siegel und Gemmien), de Vogué (7 ntailles), and 
Ganneau (Sceaux et cachets). 


2 Here 3032 is probably to be taken as a perfect. 
3 Here nypay has been interpolated. 
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from some poem, which contained the words ‘ My name 
(z.e. the name of God) is exalted (lit. exalted things),’ 
or else, if we pronounce Shémé (aw), ‘the heavens on 
high.’ 1 

The above-mentioned names have, for the most part, 
a religious meaning, implied or ex- 
pressed. Much more numerous are 
the names which consist of sentences 
explicitly mentioning the Deity. In 
such sentences the predicate is sometimes a verb, some- 
times a noun, The verb may stand in the perfect or 
the imperfect, rarely in the imperative; of this last we 
have an instance in Hachaliah (mban), which, as Th. 
Bohme first pointed out, should be read not Hachalyah 
(arson), but Makkéléyah (a:53n), ‘wait for Yahwe!’ 
Both in the verbal and in the nominal sentence the 
subject may stand either at the beginning or at the end— 
eg. Elnathan (jns$x), and Nathané&l (Swn), ‘God has 
given’; Jehoiarib (ay93:), ‘ Yahweé contends,’ and Jerub- 
baal (Syaw), ‘ Baal contends’; Elimelech (455x), ‘my 
God is king,’ and Malchiel ($x-259),' God is my king.’ ? 
The order of the words cannot, of course, vary in inter- 
rogative sentences—e.¢., Michael (bgo), ‘who is like 
God ?' Michaiah (mon), ‘who is like Yahwe ?' 

In many cases, it should be noticed, we have no 
means of deciding whether the predicate be a verb or a 
noun, nor even whether the name before us be a sentence 
or two nouns of which the second is in the genitive. In 
the absence of conclusive arguments to the contrary, it 
is best to follow the vocalisation, without placing too 
much confidence in it. As regards the sense it matters 
nothing whether, for example, we pronounce Joezer 
(ayr), ‘Yahwe is help,’ in aecordanee with tradition, 
or Joazar (ary), ‘ Yahweé has helped,’ after the analogy 
of Eleazar (ayx), of which the vowels are certain, since 
the name was a very favourite one. 

In Israelite names the Deity is most frequently called 
by the name peculiar to the God of Israel, 
viz. Yahwe (ma't), which is invariably econ- 
tracted. At the beginning it appears as 
Jeho- (sm*) or Jo- (y), at the end as yithu or yah (ym or 
m; EV always -iah or -jah). Often (see e.g., ISAIAH) 
the same name has both forms.* On ancient Israelite 
intaglios we tind y used also at the end—e.g., wy (twice), 
and jaw (once, while mize, corresponding to miw 
in the OT, occurs once also), ywy (once), and YaN 
(once). The pronunciation was probably yaw or ydu, 
the contraction being similar to that in vx, abhiu, ‘his 
father,’ instead of vzg, which also occurs ; the phonetic 
difference must have been very slight. In like manner 
we should perhaps read Ahiyyāu (nx = Ahiyyahu, nN), 
instead of Ahio (ix), in rı Ch. 81431937, as also in 
25. 63/. (=1 Ch. 137), where a proper name suits the 
context better than ‘his brethren’ (vry). Even an 


24. Theophorous 
names: their 
form. 


25. Divine 
part. 


Aramaic heathen of Egypt writes his name yay, ‘ Yahwé 
helps’ (Clerm.-Gann., #¢. deica. 1896, § 225). The 
man was perhaps of Judean extraction ; the name of his 
father ‘ziw seems also to be Hebraic, ep 33w, § 57. 

The word El ($s), ‘God,’ is likewise very common in 
proper names; at the beginning it usually appears as 
Eli- (Sx), which can scarcely be translated otherwise than 
‘my God.’*+ Among the Phoenicians, Arameans, and 
Sabzeans also 5x was largely employed in the formation 
of proper names. Names containing other appellations 
of the Deity are much rarer, and will be noticed below in 
their proper place. 

1 Whether the name Semiramis has the same etymology 
cannot here be discussed. In any case the Hebrew name is not 
borrowed from that of the divine queen. Ae 

2 These facts constitute a strong argument against the opinion 
that the characteristic difference as to the order of the words 
between the nominal and the verbal clause in Arabic dates from 
primitive times. 

3 When both forms occur, only the form with jp will here be 


mentioned. 
d For an alternative view see ABI, NAMES WITH, § 3 2- 
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Theophorous proper names often give clear expression 
26. Their 3 the ideas of the Hebrews, and of the 
emites generally, as to the relation of man 
to God. A comprehensive view of the 
names in question will be found more instructive than a 
lengthy exposition ; in the following lists, however, a 
rigidly systematic order will not be observed, 
In many names God appears as the giver of the child. 
Elnathan, mbx (which occurs also in 
27. God the Egyptian Aramaic), Nethaněël (5yx3n3), 
Jehonathan (inn), Nethaniah (msns, also 
on an ancient Hebrew żz/aglio), Mattaniah (ymsan), 
Mattithiah (yypnas, wrongly written appn, Mattattah 
[RV] in Ezra 1033). Cp the Nabatæan (or Edomite) 
jmop, Koovdravos (Miller!); the Phoenician ima, 
oyum, and other names containing jm, -ladwv, Synz, 
byan, the old Aramaic jna the Palmyrene jniny, as 
well as other Aramaic names containing 3m, Arabic and 
Sabawan names containing 3m; so also Oeddwpos, Awei- 
eos, Hpddoros, etc. The same meaning belongs to Elza- 
bad (7216x), Jehozabad (jana), Zebadiah (a421), Zabdiel 
Sxa (Zapı) o”Apay); compare the Palmyrene 32133, 
baat (Za8d6lBydos, Polybius 5 79 105), etc. Perhaps we 
may, with Gesenius, include in this category gx», wim; 
cp the Arabic Aus, ‘gift, and the Sabæan names oixbp, 
Seon, Seow. But the vocalisation of Josiah (ra>) 
seems to militate against this view.? waz 


God gives of his own free will, or apportions (as a 
gift)—Jehonadab (3337), Nedabiah (r333); so also it 
would appear, Fagańà (TaBánňos) in Tobit, ‘God has 
chosen out.’ But Pelaiah (mws, mbs), and in 1 Ch. 
15 1821 Eliphěłēhū (76sx, to be taken as an impera- 
tive) probably have a different meaning. 

God incredses (the family)—Eliasaph (509x), Josi- 
phiah (msor). 

God opens (the womb)—Pethahiah (mnns), as Nestle 
has rightly explained (Die /sraelitischen Eigennamen, 
168), in accordance with Gen. 8022; cp the Sabæan 
S6xnns. The ‘opening’ or ‘enlightenment’ of the mind 
is expressed in Pekahiah Oael 

God zs gracious—Fihānān, j3mÒN {also on an ancient 
Hebrew zzźag/io), Hananéeél, syosn 
(‘Avayydos, Jos. Ant. xv. 24), Jeho- 
hānān (pma), Hananiah, ymn (on an zataglio asin), 
Hanniel (sx3n).3 Cp the Phoenician bys, mbya 
(Baliahon, CIL 8 10785), yaxm (Lannibal), popsas 
(Hamilcar), win; the Nabatwan synin (“Avyndos); the 
Palmyrene aoa jnny. So also Hasadiah (man), in xr 
Ch. 320, and perhaps Rizia [RV] (xs3) in 1 Ch. 7 39, 
for Résaya, ms% 

God has mercy—Jérahméél, sxeonv. 

God blesses — Barachel (ss23), Berechiah, y7:253 
(Bapaxias), Jeberechiah, yrz Cp KooBdpaxos 
Mandixou *Hdovuatos, C/G, 5149; the Phoenician y25x, 
Syaais (Baricbal in Latin inscriptions, and so we should 
read the name in Cicero, lerr. 33989), Fran (on an dz- 
taglio); the Palmyrene yaaa ( BaASapayos). 

God loves — Jedidiah (as), perhaps also Eldad 
(aasx), Elidad (ay5x). Cp the Saban suam, Oeddudos, 
Aididos, OeopirnTos, etc. 

God he/ps—Eleazar (myx), Azaréél (Seay), Azariah 
(mmy), Eliezer (ary*x), Joezer (mgr). Cp the Phoenician 
aysen, cupsys (Badétwpos, Jos. c. Ap. 118), Spamy 
(Asrubal, ete. ), Spanuy ; the old Aramaic yòy, sT, 
baay, Seay; the Sinaitic aayo, tabamy, the Palniyrene 
ndas (the three last names are Arabic). Adriel (byny), 
in r S. 1819, 2 8. 218, would be Aramaic; but it is 


meanings. 


giver. 





28. Gracious. 


1 By Miller is meant, in this article, the list of Semitic names 
of the second century B.c. from Egypt, given by E. Miller in 
the Revue A rchéologique for 1870, 109_f7. 

2 It is hardly justifiable to explain Kushaiah, Arg 1p 1 Ch. 
1517 (© Kigatov [A L]; Keo. [B]), for which 6 44 [29] hig 
Kishi Cep), from the Assyrian £@sx, ‘to give,’ a verb unknow, 
it would seem, in the other Semitic languages. 

3 Sys5n in Jer. 327-9, 12, though repeated several times, seems 
to be incorrect. 
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probably a mere mistake for Azriel (bx'sty), or Azaréél 
(bxs), as the LXX seems to indicate (6L, however, in 
I1 S. côp). The same meaning, it would appear, is 
conveyed by Jesha‘ (yy), Shua‘ (yw), Sha‘ (ge, ep aen) 
in Isaiah (Yeshaʻyāhū aie Hoshaiah (mye via, yecha), 
byen (on an zvteglio), Jehoshua (perm), Jeshua (yw), 
Elishua (sng), Elisha (yeb); similarly Rehabiah, 
mami, ‘wideness (z.e. help, cp yw‘) through Yahwe.’ 

God zs with man—Immanuel, byoy, and perhaps 
Ithiel,! Sysmex (Neh. 117). Conversely Azaliah, yrbsx, 
‘with Yahwe’ (?). l 

God ia benefits—Gamaliel [EV], Sxsn2, Mé&hé- 
tabéél, 5 NID (Edomite) fem. 

God 7s good, kind—'TȚāběēl, yzy (altered purposely 
by the scribes into Sys 32) Tāběał, which was intended 


to signify ‘ not good’), Tern (Tob. 11), Tobiah, itat: 
God sustains—Semachiah (ymsa), Ismachiah (yraso'), 
ep yao (on an zxfaglio). 
29. Strength. God Jdears—Amas-iah (mony), cp 
the Phoenician popsys, DOPU. 

God folds fast—Jehoahaz, ny, Ahaziah, yinx 
(the king who bears this name is called tayy in 2 Ch. 
21 17 25 23), Hezekiah, spin (the punctuation of the 
form 7pm which also occurs [see HEZEKIAH], can 


scarcely be correct), Ezekiel, 5gp. 
God is strong, and strengthens—Uzziel (Seng), Azaziah 


(sary), Can wry (on an ancient Hebrew zzéag/io, 
ry). Cp the Phoenician s$mry ("Agéuerxos), Syary, 
mipoary, isming's, Sxsey (the two last are on iztaglios), 


the ate yon (’ aa]. Oecokparys, logerðokpéwv, 
etc. The names Jaaziel (sx yr), Jaaziah (amriy), should 
perhaps be added ; so also Amaziah (yrsnx). 

God is « refuge —Mahseiah (RV) (mone) [Ba.}. In- 
stead of Maaz-iah (miyn), and Elizai (ybs) we should 
probably pronounce Mé‘6ziyyah (sj) and El'ozi 
(sriyoxy) respectively. Cp Atvéndos (Miller) and numerous 
Arabic names derived from ṣyy = Heb. ny ‘to take 
refuge’; the Aramaic umy; ZAyvexérns, “Eppacérns. 
Similarly Bézaléél (Sxos2), ‘in the skadow of God,’ and 
Elizur (as*x), ' my God is a rock.’ 

God delivers — Elpalet (p>p5x), Elipelet (xbs-bx), 
Paltidl (5x'sb9), Pélatiah (mraba). The 
D GR same meaning it would seem belongs 
to Mélatiah (yor), and perhaps to Delaiah (3mtba), 
‘Yahwé has drawn out.’ We may include, with 
certainty, the name of the Herodian PagaynAos—z.c., 
bxye—the Palmyrene br'ysa (PacarédX\n, Paonédn, fem. i 


cp ‘baod Paros (Miller), i.e., byas5. So also Meshézabéél 
(Sxarvig). Cp the old Aram. arem$s; the Phoenician 
ponoya, byaysn; Nwoifeos, Oedcwros, ‘TI poowy. 

God comforts — Néhemiah, myn (on an 
won). 

God heals—Rephaél ($xp3), cp the Palmyrene byas, 
‘PedéXov, and the old Aramaic bgay, which coincides 
with the name of the city, Irpé@l EV (Sxa-), Josh. 1827; 
Rephaiah (ms). Cp the Palmyrene di2xe5, biasa 
('Pe@aBwrov), ana (=x ta); the Phoenician xprdys. 

God redeems—Pedah-el, bgs (Sere on an zvtaglio; 
PadacéXov), Pedaiah (ays), Iphdé-iah RV (ap). Cp 
the Phoenician g199y3. 

God preserves—Shémariah (33-23). Cp the Phoeni- 
cian spySys, mwao, etc.; the Nabateean bus (Nard- 
phos) ; the late Greek OecoptiAakTos. 

God keeps in safety (?)2—Méshelemiah (s3:pSvin). Cp 
the Phoenician pbwbyg, adgunen ('Ecvuoerýuov). 

God conceals (i.e., presumably ‘defends ')}—Elzāphān 
(jps>x), Zéphaniah (3435s), which occurs also on an 
intaglio Cp the Phoenician bysgsy (frequent both as 
masc. and fem. = Sophoniba®). So also El-iahba 


intaglio 


1 The name cannot be Sone, ‘God has brought’ (Aramaic), 
she in Nehemiah’s time the older form Gymna would have been 
use 

2 Or perhaps ‘ requites.’ 


3 Mis-spelt Sophonisba, The vocalisation agrees with that of 
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(xamox), and Habaiah (m37), probably to be read mgp. 

Cp the Talmudic 5y-np. ak 

God e eames (ngyon), Asāhel (bray), Asiel 

wiy), AOAN [obit 11), Asaiah (miey 

31. Maker. z an eee: ee Ath 5 

Jaasiel RV (bwy), Maasé-iah (ayn). Cp the 
Phoenician sypby ; GedFepyos, Alepes 

God accomplishes—Gémariah (aaa). Cp Ocorédns. 

God creates—Bera-iah (7x12), 1 Ch. 821 (probably 
apocryphal). 

God duz/ds—Bena-iah (1732), so also on an ¢ntaglio, 
Ibné-iah (n%33:). Cp KooBavos (Miller); the Nabatazan 
63m3; the Aramaic ynab =x); Oedxtioros. 

God sets up, establishes—¥}- -iakim (D op ox), Jeho-iakim 
(mpm), ~mis-spelt D op, Jokiny in r Ch. 422. Also 
Jecam-iah (rap), the vocalisation of which can scarcely 
be correct. Cp the Sinaitie monpa; the Saban nop, 
Snop. Furthermore ymsya (AZ. )—¿.e., Conan-iah mÀ 
(the forms Kanan-iah, m33, Kénaniah, 





73D, are less 
probable), Jeho-iachin (ssn), Jecon-iah Gaso), in Jer. 
2228 Con-iah (37722). 

God determines fate—Gaddi-el (byi). 


God brings back—E1-iashib (a:¢-5x). Cp the Pheeni- 
clan byaen, which name, as Geiger has remarked, should 
be restored in 25. 238, the received text having zer 
nova, GP "TeBoodé, and the parallel passage r Ch. lia 
oyge", which point to an original Synge", or more cor- 
rectly 5yaarv,) so GL, lesBaad, 2 S.; leooceBaan, 1 Ch. 
(see JASHOBEAM). Shūbā-el (byas am Shebu-el (Swis, 
Gast), seems to mean 'O God, turn again (7.e., forgive), 
or, if we pronounce Shabé-él (Sxas'), ' God has forgiven. 
So also Shabiah (7 ag'), 1 Ch. 810 (which is preferable to 
the reading Sachiah (ars), cp GPL Xapıd, GA Xea ; 
see SHACHIA). Whether the Sabzean Sya14 has the 
same meaning is uncertain. 


God Places (?), sits on the throne (?)—Joshib-iah RV 
(maci, 1 Ch. 435), of which Joshaviah (angi, 1 Ch. 
11 46) and Joshah (ag, z Ch. 434) are presumably cor- 
ruptions. Also Jesimi-el, one (pronounce Jesiné-él, 
W 1 Ch. 436. 

God causes to grow (?)—Yashwahyah (amg), as we 
should perhaps read instead of Jéshoha-iah (ame +) in 
T Ch. 436. 


God knows—E]-iada (yasx, a name borne also by an 
Aramzean, in r K. 11 23), Jeho-iada 
(ymi), Jeda-iah (myr), Jedia-cl (Ssye). 
Cp the Palmyrene bopa (‘Tedei38nXos); the Sabsaean 
hny; Oedyvwaros, Awoyyworos. 

God remembers ®—Jozachar (7317), Zechariah (mx). 
Cp the Sabæan bna; Geduvnoros, Atcduvnotos. So 
also, it would seem, Hashab-iah (37 "acin), and HaAshab- 
nč-iah RV (mzer), further corrupted iuto Hashbad- 
danah RV (mman), and Hăshabnah (max Or which 
we should read Hashabni-jah (s3a¢'n), ‘God has taken 


account of nie.’ 
God weighs—Azaniah (myw), Jadzan-iah (Ass), 
Jézan-iah (asy). Cp Saar, on a Phoenician 7x /ag/io. 
God sees—Hăzā-el (bmm, Sxin, a native of Damascus), 
Jah&zi-el (sym, of which Hazi-el, Sen, 1 Ch. 239 
and Jezii-el, xiv, x Ch. 123 Kt. or Jezi-el [byr] Kr. 
may be corruptions), Haza-iah (min), Jahzé-iah RV (ann; 


32. Knower. 





Zopovias in © ; since, however, the Punic o can scarcely corre- 
spond to the Hebrew o, we may conclude only that in this, as in 
some other names, the first part was regarded as a verb by the 
Massoretes, but as a noun by the Greek translator, in accordance 
wilh the Punic form. 

1 This, it is true, may also mean ‘ Baal dwells.’ 

2 Variant Gyon. The punctuation varies also between w 
and i 

3 ce Nestle, 4c., who rightly refers to Gen. 30 22. 
is primarily the object of the verb. 

4 Ginsb. 9311”, 

5 Unless ’5 may be due to dittography ; see HASHBADANA, 
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Jeziah, RV laziah, wœr, Ezra 1025?).! Also byy, TRI 

(Réaiah), sexy (Irijah EV), ay (Jeriah). l 
God hears?—Ili-shama (pegby, which occurs also on 

an txdaglio, probably of ancient Hebrew origin, pres ; 

33. Treats a Sabiean prods), Ishmael, Sxynw, (cp 

i Sabæan Sxyoo:), Hoshama (poeta) 1 Ch. 

with man. 

318 (for Jehoshama yoshm, or “Joshama, 
yat), Ishmaiah (argae). Cp the Phoenician yremipSn, 
etc.; the Saban bap. 

God QU SWENS (properly, by an oracle, hence, 'He 
grants a petition ‘\—'Avayi, unless connected with pn 
(see Swete, ‘Av.) Tobit lar, Ana-iah (any). So also 
Anan-iah (msy), which should probably be pronounced 
Anani-jah (3°33), ‘ Yahwe has answered me.’ Cp the 
Syriae “-Adnishd' ‘Jesus has answered me.’ 

God speaks (by an oracle)—Amar-iah (meN). Cp 
the ‘Talmudic aonn, sex (=x); the Phoenician 


xsaooya, ‘Baal reveals.’ Perhaps we may add the 
Phoenician ssn, JONT, pm, from the verb mn; 
Becópnuos, Arópnuos, Beóppasros, Oedxpyoros, ete. 


Possibly the name Kola-iah (mbp) also refers to an 
oracle. 

God swears (?)—Eli-sheba (yszx), Jehoshéba (pawia) 
(both feminine). In Jehoshabéath (nyag) and the NT 
name 'EN(ehoaBér [BNA] (so in Ex. 623 [AF]; 
EnXevoa8ed, Ex. 623 [B]), the feminine ending appears, 
which is quite contrary to rule; the grammatical form 
presents great diffientties. 

God promises (2) — Noad -iah (anyi), 
(ayia, Neh. 1217, for which z. 5 has 
may). Cp the Phoenician sy-3¢e. 

God is the object of Avge—l:V Hachaliah (mbsn, see 
: above, § 23), RV El-ieho-Gnai (+3-y44-5y), 

34. Object. El-io-Gnal (sryybx), ' towards eee ee 
mine eyes turned.’ 

God is the obje thallel-é] RV (sxb55a°), 
Mahalal-él RV (sx$sa2), Hodav-iah (Ħa), Hodi-jah 
(ain), Hodévah (mvn, pronounce Hodt-jah, seis, 
wha). 

God is the object of a reguest—Shčalti-el (Syembxv’). 
God admits into his confidence—Běsödě-iah (aioa). 
God comes—Eli-athah (anx'x), r Ch. 

4 (= El-iāthah, amx, in v. 27 

acts. God passes by (?)3—E]}-adah on Sy), 
I Ch. 720, for which o. 2r has EKlead (ay% x), Adiel 
(5x5), Ada-iah (ay), Jeho-addah RV (mayia), 1 Ch. 
8 36 /wice (for which 942 has Jarah, angy, Zice). Pos- 
sibly Laadah (anys), 1 Ch. 421, may be for srphy. 

God dwed/s (among his worshippers)—Shéchan-iah 
Ganse 

God lives—Jthi-el (Sym, also in Palmyrene), Jehi-eli 
(Seem), Hi-el (Sen, 1 K. 1634), probably to be read 
Hay-ël (Syn, G4 has ’Ayfe]i7A, but by'n oecurs in 
Sinaitic inscriptions). Cp ‘mens (on an zzźaglio which 
is probably Moabite), the Phoenician ‘mss. 

God meets (with his worshipper ?)—Pagi-el (bw'yia). 

God contends?--Jeho-iārib (x15m), probably also 
Israel (syne), Sera-iah (ata). and perhaps Méra-iah 
(ann), ‘ Yahwe has withstood.’ 

God shoots®—Jeremiah (ymor, Yirméydhu). The 
same meaning perhaps belongs to the Phoenician bwby3 
(a very favourite name, transliterated Balsillec, etc., 
BaoXnyxos in Josephus, c. Ap. 121) and TPUIOEN. 

God thunders—Raam-iah (anya), Neh. 77, for which 
Ezra 22 has Réélaiah (ayy). 

God ¢s glad? or, more probably, g/addens—Jahdi-el 
(Sxnt), Jehe- iah (seam, Vehed-yahe). 

1 Possibly SNT and T'I may be connected with M13; cp 79 


Mizzah, Gen. 36 1317=1 Ch. 1 37. 
2 That i is, Primarily, He ‘hears’ the mother's prayer for a son. 
3 Cp Ex. 346, 1 K. 1911. 
4+ See Ex. 15 3, Ps, 24 8, etc. 
5 3:45, which occurs on an intaglio, seems to be quite different. 
6 See Ps. 7.14 {13]18 15 [14], Deut. 3223 42, etc. Originally, 
these expressions had a literal sense, as in the case of Apollo. 
7 Scarcely in the sense of xvdei yatwr, said of Zeus. 
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God 7s mighty (?)—Jecholiah (17:53), the vocalisation 


of © (lexedia [AL]) can hardly be correct, as the 
name so pronounced would signify ‘Yahweé comes to 
an end’; perhaps the genuine form was Jéchallé-iah 
(Gmbr), ‘Yahwé destroys.’ With Jecholiah we may 


compare Jehiical (S37), Jer. 373 =Jtical (Say), Jer. 381. 
The Sabwan 5x53" may be something altogether different. 
God rises (like the sun)—Zérah-iah (mna), Jezrah-iah 
(wna). Cp the Sabaan byny. So also mune may 
perhaps mean ‘ Yahweée is the dawn.’ 
God is light— Nétiah EV (sm). 
PavdGeos (7.e., ‘divinely bright’), etc. 
God is fre 1—Uri-jah Caan perhaps Ari-el (bxy, 
Ezra 816), and Ar-éli (xax, Num. 2617) may be cor- 
ruptions of Uri-el® (bww, Seq). Cp bon of Byblus, 


written U'rumilku in the cuneiform i inscriptions (A°B2 90); 
the Palmyrene 53m3 (Noúpßnos) ‘ Bel is fire.’ 

God judges—Eli-shaphat (vsw'bx), Jehoshaphat 
(pectin), Shéphatiah (pee). Cp the 
Phoenician yswbys, byanee. So also 
Daniel (5x93, NIJ which occurs likewise in Palmyrene), 


and perhaps Pélal-iah (a955): 

God is just—Jehozadak (prin), Zedekiah (yp, 
Sidkiyyahu). Cp the Sabæan byxpīs; in the ancient 
Aramaic name jamps (C/S 273), the letters px are not 
quite certain. 

God rides, is king? 
also in ancient Aramaic), 


Cp Acopdes, 


36. Sovereign. 


—Eli-melech (355*>x, which occurs 

Malchi-el (5x355, cp the 

Palmyrene 5x355), Malchi-jah (P355). Cp the Edomite 

Kaushmalaka (AB 220), ie., Koopadaxos; so also 

'EAudXaxos* (Miller); the Phoenician sSa5y3, sSey2 ; the 

Egyptian Aramaic 35230x. So also the Phoenician 
vonip>on. 

God is Aossessor—FEl-kanah (aspx), Mikné-iah (37920). 
Cp Stupe2 on an ŝztaglio; the Boeotian Océrmacros (in 
an Inscription). 

God is Lord—Adoni-jah (mian), Béal-iah (ays, x 
Ch. 125). Cp the Phoenician Sparx, pINIaeN, etc. 
The form /duzéa/, though it occurs only in late times, 
is important on account of the second 7, which must 
be the suffix of the first person, ‘my lord is Baal" (or 
Yahwe, as the case may be), 

Thus man is regarded as the servant of God—Abdé-él 
(Sxaay, which occurs also in Edessene) ; Abdi-el (5x335), 

37. Man a ee bl (Gaay, gan occurs gine on 
cae two ancient Hebrew intaglios) >; the 
Massoretic pronunciation of this last name 

is satay (OBedias in Jos. Axt. viii. 134); but G usually 


has 'Af9d(e)ia(s) [BAL], though ’086(e)tou [BNAL] also 
occurs. 

Among the Phoenicians, Aramzeans, and Arabs, names com- 
pounded with "Abd (433) are much commoner than among the 
Hebrews ; among the Abyssinians the synonymous term Gabra 
is used instead. Names compounded with the corresponding 
feminine term pry occur frequently among most Semitic peoples 
but are wholly wanting in Hebrew. In Greek, names com- 
pounded with dovAos appear only in Christian times. The name 
Néariah (map) can scarcely have this meaning; derivatives 
from the root x3 are found in other Semitic names, but the 
sense is always uncertain. 


Man is likewise regarded as dclonging to God—Laél 
(5x5), Lémaél (Sxins, 5x5, see above, § 21). Cp the 
Palmyrene ges (Acoduoov) and the Phoenician pangs, 
if at least the reading Aecagraprov, in Jos. c. Ap. 118 be 
correct. 

At the same time God is the portion of man— Hilkiah 
(spon) ; a costly possession —Magdi-el (Semin ); a delight 
—[l-naam (gys$x) ; žealth—Shelūmi-el (S'as). 

God is great—Gédal-iah (34°53), for which Jer. 354 
has Igdal-iah (rby). The vocalisa- 
tion is that of the perfect tense, which 
can scarcely be right here; © usually 


38. Divine 
perfections. 


1 See Ex. 3277 Dt. 4 24, ‘the pillar of fire,’ etc. 

2 See also ARIEL, 1. 

3 See Ps. 27 4 f etc. 

4 These forms have the pronunciation of the perfect tense, see 


Ps. 47 993 1 96 1097 1 991. 
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has TodoNa(s)-—z.e., mbya where gédhol seems to be 
a contraction of Sinz. Cp xan (‘PaSijdou, ‘Pd Siros), 
which occurs in Palmyrene, Nabatazean, and Sabzean, as 
well as other compounds with 34; likewise the Sabaean 
3205x. 

God is perfect—J6tham (rn); possibly, however, 
this is not a compound but a single word meaning 
‘orphan’ (like pin»). 

God is Aigh—Jehoram (o7), Ram-iah (mps, unless 
this be a corruption of Jeremiah, spy, or Réma-iah, 
mpi). Cp the Phoenician ordya, byan on an old 
Aramaic (?) zzfaglio; the Sabzean pix; the Sinaitic 
bao. So also the Syriac Ramishdo' ‘ Jesus is high.’ 

God is zz front (?)—Kadmi-el, (bw'onp). Cp the 
Sabzean ope. 

God is glorious—Jochébed (433) fem.), which we 
should probably pronounce /dchatéd. 

God is dlissful (?)—Jehoaddin RV (payi fem.), 
2 K.l42 (Kt., for which the Kr. substitutes payin, 
Jehoaddan AV, according to 2Ch.251). Perhaps 
we may add Ladan RV (pyb, which occurs several 
times in Chronicles), a contraction, it would seem, of 
PORK. 

God is incomparable—Micha-@l (bxy), Michaiah 
(Gaan, Which occurs also on an ancient Hebrew intaglio). 

His Godhead is expressly affirmed in Eli-jah (mbr), 
‘my God is Yahwe’; we even find K[li-el (SxS), ‘my 
God is God.’ Cp the Egyptian Aramaic sSxya3, the 
Palmyrene Saa$x, ’EAdBnAos. Whether Jo-el (bxi) 
belongs to this category is doubtful, since it may per- 
haps correspond to yw) (fem. nd-x1), the commonest of 
all proper names in the Sinaitic inscriptions, the 
Arabic IVa’ il !—i.e., ‘he who seeks refuge (with God)’; 
see above, § 14. We may add Elihu (xmbx), and 
probably Jehu (xia, for Johu, xini, like Jéshita, yyw, 
for Joshua ygn). 

Some other names compounded with El ($x) or Jeho 
(im) are very obscure. Thus Jahziel (5x'sm'), Jahzé-él 

(Sxyn°) means ‘God halves’; but how is 
39. Obscure. this n be explained? Nor is it easy to 
account for bumpy, Samuel, ‘name of God,’ though in 
Syriac we find amaznty, name of his house,’ and in a 
recently discovered Phoenician inscription, araw fem., 
not to mention several other Syriac names compounded 
with ow, and Sabæan names compounded with go.? 
Possibly 5xyx4 may signify ' bearing the name of God’ ; 
cp ’Amo\Aw@pumos, “Exatwruuos, ‘named after Apollo 
(Hekate).’ In the case of so well-known a name it is 
scarcely permissible to alter the pronunciation into 
Shémoel, ‘his name is God,’ although the ‘ Letter of 
Aristeas,’? probably composed in the first half of the 
first century, B.C., mentions in its list of translators two 
men called Noudnd\os as Well as one called Napovyros ; 
see, however, below, § 42. Another obscure name is 
Miusha-el (Sxin), which seems to be compounded with 
Gy, since there is a name Mésha (wgn), and in Palmy- 
rene we meet with nern fem. (= Maisa, the name of 
the Syrian grandmother of two Roman emperors). So 
also Bakbuk-iah (apap3) can scarcely mean ‘ pitcher of 
Yahwe,’ though the simple Bakbūk (pmap2, § 71) un- 
doubtedly means ‘a pitcher’; on the other hand the 
name Bukkiah (9:93) might be connected with the Syriac 
verb xpa, and if read as Békayah, would signify ‘ Yahwe 
has tested.’ ElihGreph (qamx) cannot possibly be in- 
terpreted as ‘my God is winter’ ;4 and to translate the 
Edomite name, Eliphaz (1px), by ‘my God is pure 
gold’ likewise sounds very strange. Of Jaareshiah RV 


1 So Nestle, Joc. cit. 132. The Phoenician $y: is, however, 
not a complete name, hut only the beginning of one; hence 
nothing can be concluded from it. 

2 See further SHEM (NAMES WITH). | 

3 See the edition of Moriz Schmidt in Merx’s Archiv, i. p. 
2277. 

4 pam is in Hebrew the opposite of iP and therefore cannot 
mean ‘the time of ripe fruits.’ 
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(may) and Shércbiah (mang) no plausible explanation 
has as yet been offered. That the consonants of 
Shébaniah (34223) and Rémaliah (3mp) are correct is 
proved by zztaglios bearing ja 3aw, y3av, and mbps; 
but the Masoretic vocalisation here gives no sense. 
The writer of the present article is inclined to read 
Shibani-jah, ‘Yahwe has brought me back,’ and 
Ramli-jah,) ‘Yahwe is exalted for me,’ but this is very 
far from being certain. Similarly the unintelligible 
Té&bal-iah (am$ay) should perhaps be read ‘Tobli-jah, 
‘Yahwe is gracious to me.’ [In Athaliah (mbny), also 
the word ‘b may be contained, and in Othni-cl (Sx.any), 
the suffix »3-, cp Atha-iah (mny, Neh. 114); the mean- 
ing of any in this connection remains, however, quite 
obscure. Finally Habazziniah RV (a yan, Jer. 353) 
may perhaps stand for Habasani-jah (s*3san), ‘ Yahweé 
has reduced me to straits.’ On the whole, it can 
hardly be doubted that the suffix azz is contained in 
some names where the Masoretic pronunciation con- 
ceals the fact. A few other names compounded with 
by or yr e.g., Vel (Sx) —must here be passed over in 
silence ; several of these are no doubt corrupt. Names 
compounded with words expressing relationship will be 
mentioned later (§ 43 7). 

Other appellations of the Deity than Yahwe or El are 
comparatively rare in Israelite proper names. Adé6ni 
Dx), ‘my Lord,'occurs, e.g.—in Adoni- 





di a Sa , kam (epas), ‘my Lord has risen up,’ 
X Bo > and in Adoni-ram (povin), ‘my Lord 


is exalted’; Adoniram appears in 25. 
2024 and r K. 1218 as Adoram (ps4, but G [A, and B in 
2S.] ’Adwripdu; see ADONIRAM). Whether Adoni- 
zedek (prs-*s4x), the name of a mythical king of Jerusalem, 
means ‘the Lord of righteousness,’ or whether we should 
read some such form as Adoni-zaddik, ‘my Lord is 
righteous,’ cannot be decided (see ADONI-ZEDEK). 
The word bm, ‘ King,’? as a name of God, is found 
in Nathan-melech (bmn), ' the King has given,’ Ebed- 
melech (365 323, which occurs also in 
41. Melech. Prona, sometimes shortened into 
=smay; cp the Mohammedan name, 'Abd-almalik), and 
Regem-melech (459 O33), which seems to have the same 
meaning as Jeremiah (my7), the first part being prob- 
ably verbal, ‘the King has hurled.’ J/a/chi (+x), 
‘my king,’ is found in Malchi-ram (rvan, Phoenician, 
obn), ‘ my King is exalted,’ and Malchi-shua (y3z%559), 
‘my king is help’ (?). 
Baal (sya), ‘lord,’ which occurs so frequently in 
Phoenician proper names, may in early times have been 
used to a large extent by the Israelites also. 
42. Baal. In the OT, however, names formed with 
Baal are rare. Thus we find Esh-baal (syaz'x), ‘man of 
Baal’ (x Ch. 833 and 939), which stands for Sys vis, 
ISH-BAAL (g.v.), ‘man of Baal,’ and in other passages 
is purposely altered into Ish-bosheth (nta gis), or even 
Ishui (wi, 18.1449), while in 1Ch. 421 it is wrongly 
spelt poxix, Ashbéa (cp the Pheenician piney and such 
Arabic names as yaw x, Which occurs in Palmyrene 
inscriptions, perhaps also the Phoenician miney no, if at 
least the reading Me@ovdorapros in Jos. c. -ff.118 be 
correct); Béél-iada (yvby2), ‘Baal knows’ (where the 
Massoretic vocalisation intentionally disguises the word 
bys; the name is altered into El-idda [prs] in 2 S. 5 16 
[but see LXX], and in 1Ch.38); Jerubbaal (Sys), 
‘Baal contends’ (explained away even in the biblical 
narrative so as to mean ‘he contends against Baal’); 
in 25. Illz: it is distorted into Jerub-besheth (ng). 
The same meaning belongs to Mérib-baal (by2 aso, 
1 Ch. 834 and 940), once wrongly spelt Meri-baal (=) 
bya), and in all other passages corrupted into noso 
or ntaso, Mephi-bosheth (g.v.) To these must be 


1 It is impcssible for us to discover to what extent vowels 
originally long may have been shortened in the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of proper names. 

2 In those cases where the later Jews recognised =‘ as the 


name of a (heathen) god they altered it into Moàóx, Molech. 
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added the Edomite Baal-hanan (pnby3, Gen. 3638 Z), 
‘Baal has been gracious,’ and perhaps the Ammonite 
Baalis (osyn), a name of which the meaning is 
unknown. 

The Babylonian form Bél ($3), may perhaps be can- 

tained in Ashbél (S2z'x, for Ish-bel, 
di a8. Other «man of Bel '), unless the name be a 

Ree ere corruption of Sya viy, Ishbaal; a 
more probable instance is 3353, BILDAD (g.v. ), ‘ Bel has 
loved ’ (?). 

sz3, of which the traditional pronunciation, Shaddiai, 
can scarcely be correct,! is found in the following names 
only —Shedé-iir (mx), ‘si is fire,’ Zūrishaddai 
(asins), ‘my rock is w’ (Xapacadal [B], or Napioadac 
[N], Judith 81); and .Ammishaddai (metey); see below, 
$$ 45 and 117. None of these names seems to be really 
ancient, and the same may be said of P&édahziir (-;y075), 
‘the Rock (z.e., God) has redeemed.’ 

In Zélophéhiid (snpsy, more correctly Salpahad, © 
XaNmad6), the word ana (pahad) should probably not 
be taken as a name of God (cp pns’ ans, the pakad 
[fcar] of Isaac, Gen. 314253), since snssy seems to 
mean ‘shadow (é.¢., protection) from terror.’ 

Although Gad (33) is the name of a deity in Is. 6511 
(cp the Syrian name 3a, ‘God has given’), Azgad 
(4313) appears to signify only ‘fate is hard.’ 

In Shémida (sx), the word skem? may possibly 
be a divine appellation, as in the Syrian now'ny (ep 
wns Ahijah), and x283 (CP Tn 72, xXADN 42). 

On names formed from names of the Egyptian gods, 
see below, § 81. 

The name of a foreign deity occurs in Obēd-čdōm 
(oax 723), but whether the vocalisation be correct is 
doubtful (see OBED-EDOM) ; gan "3p is also a Phoenician 
name. In the following names borne by foreigners we 
likewise find mention of foreign gods—Tabrimmōn RV 
(2129), ‘good is Rimmon’; Benhadad (17 72), ‘son 
of Hadad’; Hadadézer (ty sia), ‘Hadad is help.’ 
Possibly Hadad occurs also in Hénadad (473m), which 
is usually explained as standing for 347 ja. * favour of 


Hadad’; if this be so, we must suppose the nanie to 
have been adopted during the Exile by an Israelite who 
Was not conscious of its real meaning, as happened in 
the case of the name Mordecai (smn) and others. 
We have next to discuss a group of proper names 
which consist of a noun expressing relationship coupled 
Aa Names of either with une name of a eog or with 
relationship : some other w ord. The inter pretation 
their syntax of these names involves peculiar diffi- 
* culties, owing chietly to the fact that 
the commonest of the nouns in question, namely Ab 
(ax), ‘father’ and Ah (mx), ‘brother’ take in the 
construct state the termination (7) which serves also as 
the suffix of the first person singular. Modern dis- 
coveries have proved beyond all possibility of doubt 
that, strange as it may appear to us, names expressing 
‘brotherhood’ or some other relationship with a god 
were current among the ancient Semites (see ABI 
[NAMES WITH], § 4 4, and cp AMMI, HAmu). The 
feminine proper name sSsnnx, on an ancient zz/aglio, 
names of Punic women such as soan and nspõeonn, as 
well as the masculine name pobon (Himilicon, Imilcon, 
etc. ), in which the two component parts are of different 
genders, cannot be translated otherwise than ‘ sister of 
Melk,’ ‘sister of Melkart,’ ‘brother of Milkath,’ re- 
spectively. So we find the Abyssinian names Ahwa 
Krestos, ‘brother of Christ,’ Ehta Krest6s, ‘sister of 
Christ.’ So also bpn must mean ‘brother of Melk.’ 
Hence, too, the Hebrew Ahijah (375x, and vax, Ahio ; 


1 This pronunciation is based upon the impossible view that 
‘qe! means ‘One who suffices,’ Gr. ixavds. The original pro- 
nunciation was probably "w, Shédi (see SHADDA)). 

2 On names compounded with this word see SHEM, NAMES 


WITH. 
3 Cp WRS R S2 52 f., and see also ABI- and AHI-, Amai-, and 
Hamu, NAMES WITH, 
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see above, § 24) is ‘ brother of Yahwé,’ not ‘ my brother 
is Yahwé,’ which of course would come to the same thing, 
while Joah (mx) can signify only ‘ Yahwe is (my) brother.’! 
The names Abiel (bxaw), Abijah (max), Abimelech 
(bsar), as also the Phænician 5ys'sx (on an ancient 
intaglio), syaax, 'ABiBadros (Jos. c. Ap. 117 F, Ant. 
viii. 53), yx, and Aċbillahas (CIL, 89198) — i.e., 
*abx'an (probably the name of a Syrian)—are all more 
naturally explained as meaning ‘my father is God, 
Yahwè, Melek,’ etc., and with this it agrees that Abijah 
(max) is also used as a feminine name, like the Sabæan 
sboax, cSyex; the Phoenician byan, moreover, un- 
doubtedly signifies ‘our father is Baal’ (cp Ocordrpa), 
and Abihu (ximsx) can be nothing but ‘my father is 
He.’ We also find Abi (*sx) and Ahi (‘nx) used in 
proper names precisely like El ($x) and Jeho (ya), and 
we are therefore obliged to regard them as appellations 
of the Deity—Abidan (j+2~) corresponding to Daniel 
(5x3), Abida (ys, Midianite) to Jeho-iada (345°), 
Abi-nadab (zarax) and Ahinadab (3157x) to Jehonadab 
(3307), Abiezer (aysu, of which Iezer, syy, is a con- 
traction, as Ewald has shown)? and Ahiezer (anwan) to 
Eliezer (abr), Abiram (py2x) and Ahiram (po+ny) to 
Jehoram (cin), Abi-asaph (rowsex) and Eb-iasaph 
(Fo’2x) to El-iasaph (novox), Abishua (perax, on an 
intaglio, ywasx) to Jehoshua (peñan), Abiner (a3:2x) and 
Abner (7328) to Nériah (ms; which is synonymous with 
"Axuwp in Judith 55 7), Ahisamach (vorr) to Sémach- 
iah (mono), Ahikam (op nex) to Adonikam (CROINN 
Ahishahar (smeny) to Shéhar-iah (anms). Compare 
likewise ABISHUR (g.v.), eax, ‘my father is a wall,’ 
with the Palmyrene nga (ByNooŭúpov), ' Bel is a wall.’ 
Abiathar (pax, Æbyđthār) appears to mean ‘my father 
is eminent,’ and so sp) is used in several Sabsean names. 
Ahishar (-g*mx) should perhaps be read Ahisar (ser), 
‘my brother is a prince.’3 Cp the Saban names 
sonax (like Hebr. manx, Amariah), yesfx, ‘ the brother 
raises’ (like Hlebr. csm, Jehoiakim), sronx, ‘the 
brother is princely,’ etc. The very ancient name, Abram 
(213x), Abraham (paszy), however, must signify ‘ high 
father,’ since it stands in connection with Sarai (+), 
Sarah (ati), ‘princess,’ and Mileah4 (az%s), ‘queen.’ 
In those cases where the second part of the name is an 
45. Second ee term the grammatical analysis 
part abstract. ecomes more difficult. l Here the 
rendering ‘my father is —,’ ‘my brother 

is —,’ appears to be supported by the following two con- 
siderations. Firstly, the use of ‘father’ in the sense 
of ' possessor,’ ‘one who has to do with a thing ’—a use 
which in ancient Arabic is rare,” though it is common in 
the Arabic of the present day—does not occur in Hebrew, 
unless we reckon the obscure expression, syaw, ‘ father 
of eternity,’ in Is.95[6].6 To employ ' brother’ in the 
vague sense mentioned above would likewise be contrary 
to Hebrew usage. Furthermore, names with the prefix 
sax or ‘nx are borne, in some cases, by women.’ Hence 
Abihud (maax), Ahihud (sa'ayu), must mean ' my father, 
brother, is glory,’ and similarly Abitub (a:y:2~), Ahitub 
sis'ne (Where 3, tūb, is to be rendered ' happiness,’ 
or else changed into 3s, tōb, ‘good,’ as seems to be 
indicated by the ancient Aramaic name, spay, con- 
pounded with 2, ' good’), Abinoam (o93°3x), Ahinoam 
oysnx (ops, ‘pleasantness’), Abihail (S:n°2x, masc. and 


fem., Sn, ‘strength’), Abigail (bax, fem. $+, ‘ exulta- 


1 For another view see ABI (NAMES WITH, § 1). 

2 Hebr. Gram. ed. of 1863, p. 667. 

3 For another suggestion, see AHISHAR, 

4 On these names see also the special articles. 

5 This use is a development of the Ausya, a form of nomen- 
clature peculiar to the Arabs. 

6 For another suggestion see ABIHUD; ABI, NAMES WITH, § 1. 

7 Iris true that the modern Arabs, in certain districis, apply 
abi, ‘ possessor,’ even to a woman, ¢.g., abul-uytin aliuj an, 
‘the woman with languishing eyes.’ The same meaning belongs 
to the Neo-Syriac phrase sar éné märe, where mar, ‘master,’ 
stands for ‘mistress’ (see Socin, Venaramidische Dialekte, 135, 
10). It is very improbable, however, that this usage existed In 
Hebrew, 
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tion’), Abishalom (ribean) or Absalom (pidziax, mbr, 
‘health,’ ‘ peace’), which latter forni is supported by 
1 Mace. 1311 'AwadAwos (one of the Hasmonzeans, see 
Jos. Ant. xiv. 44), and ’AwWddapos (see Miller), whilst the 
spelling 'ABercadwpu in © (BA and sometimes L) is by 
no means inconsistent with it. To these may be added 
Ichābōd (25x), ‘ my father is glory, 1 and the feminine 
Abital (wax), ‘my father is dew.'! In some cases, of 
course, the real meaning is doubtful. Thus Abishai 
(eax), Abshai, RV™ (wax), Ithamar (smx), Abishag 
(sztax, fem.), Ahimaaz (yon), Ahi-thophel (Sonn), 
Ahiman (tnx), Ahban (janx, ep Eshban, jzv'x), are 
all obscure (see the several articles); others are quite 
uncertain.2, Ahimoth (manx) may perhaps mean the 
twin brother of a child born dead, or of a ehild who died 
immediately after birth.? Ahilud (anx) is probably 
nothing more than ‘a brother is born’—?.e., Ah-yalad?+ 
(aS). The name of the Phoenician woman Jezebel 


(Ssrx) can seareely belong to this category (see JEZEBEL} ; 
ep two other Phoenician names, barsya and bame (both 
fem. ).° 

It is therefore in accordance with analogy to interpret 
Hamniu-el RV (5xy2n) as standing for Hami-el (5x19n, 


46. U so already AV) ‘brother-in-law of God,’ 
- Uncle. iy ee 
ike the Sabzean (>)xon, nnpon (see further 
HAMU, NAMES WITH). The Sabzeans also use bñ 
fal ‘ avunculus,’ ® as an appellation of the Deity, in the 
names spxba, yrbA, 1925A just as they use oy ‘ patruus ’ 
in wy, diogy, ete. This word py (‘amm) ' patruus’ 
is common to all the Semitie languages and must at one 
time have been employed in Hebrew also; in certain 
phrases of the OT it still retains the general sense of ‘a 
kinsman by blood.’? Hence we are led to interpret py 
or my (ammi), in certain Hebrew names, as ‘ my kins- 
man,’ and to refer it to some deity (see further under 
AMMI, NAMES WITH). Ammi-nadab (s73*231) corre- 
sponds exactly to Abi-nadab (a3y2x) and Jeho-nadab 
(amin), Ammi-zabad (4273) to Jeho-zabad (73m), Am- 
mihud (nawy) to Abihud (nmax). The name Eliam 
(ybs), in 2 S. 113, instead of which r Ch. 35 has 
bwo, Ammi-el (found in several other passages), can 
hardly mean anything but ‘my God is the kinsman,’ or, 
if we follow the other reading, ‘my kinsman is God.’ 
In the case of Ammishaddai (zy), it is possible that 
the narrator who coined the name intended py to be 
understood as ‘people,’ and the name of David's son, 
EV Ithream (opin), may naturally be explained as ‘ the 
people is eminent,’ although the analogy of Abiathar 
(an‘ax) tells in favour of the other interpretation (see 
further ITHREAM). The names of the two rival kings 
Rehoboam (oysan3, Réhab‘im) and Jeroboam (eyv, 
Yarob‘am), however, certainly appear to mean ‘the 
people is wide’ and ‘the people increases’; it is con- 
eeivable that they adopted these names on coming to the 
throne, or that one of them, at his accession, adopted 
a name formed in imitation of his rival's. On gyw 
see above, § 30. 
Perhaps Dodavah (mm7) in 2 Ch. 2037 (@" Aovdcov) 
47. Dod, etc. Y be a mistake for mw (Dodiyyahu) 
‘my eousin (or friend) is Yahwé’; on 
shorter forms of the same see below, § 51 (end). More- 


1 If the forms are not corrupt (see IeHABop, ABITAL). 

2 The ancient Aramaic 495px and the Palmyrene >)p:qp are 
also of doubtful meaning. 

3 Unless the word is corrupt; see AHIMOTH. 

4 For another suggestion see AHILUD. 

5 It should be mentioned that the real sense both of $5) 
Zebil) and of Zěbūlön qda) is unknown. 

6 See Praetorius, Neue Beitr, zur Erklär. der himjar. 
Iuschr. 23. 

7 Cp M. Krenkel, ZA TIV ['88], 280 7 With some details in 
this paper the writer of the present article is, however, not able 
to agree. 

8 Cp the Pheenician oyox, and also pysy which seems to 
occur on an zataglio. The py which stands at the beginning of 


some other Punic names is merely a false spelling of ox, 7.¢., AON 
‘handmaid,’ 


9 Foranother suggestion see JEROBOAM. 
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over, the name of the Edomite clan Oh6li-badmah RV 
(amar) appears to contain a word corresponding to the 
Arabie ahl ' kindred.’ A similar formation is Ohdli-ab 
RV (axax), whether it be genuine or not; on the 
other hand, in Oholi-bah RV (aa5ax), coined by Ezekiel, 
the word 5an obviously has the sense of ‘tent.’ The 
ancient name bunis (REUEL, g.v.) we may suppose to 
mean ‘conipanion of God.“ Compare such Abyssinian 
names as Arka Dengel, ‘friend of the Virgin (Mary),' 
Bitza Iawareya, ‘ companion of the apostle.’ 


Ben (j2) ‘son’ appears nowhere as an integral part 
of a Hebrew proper name except in the ease of Benjamin 
48. Son (3h which perhaps means originally 
j * «those who dwell to the right ’—7z.e., the most 
southern portion of the tribes who went by the name of 
Joseph (2S. 1920[21]).. In the NT we find the Aramaic 
forms Barsabas (BapoaBBas—7.e., xat, Barshabba), 
‘born on the Sabbath’ and Bapváßas, a surnanie of 
which the sense is obscure (see BARNABAS). There are 
several instanees of Aramaie names which designate the 
bearer as the ‘son’ of some god; but the only example 
in the OT is the Damascene Tin a Ben-hadad (g.v. ). 
Compare such Abyssinian names as Walda Le‘ul, 
‘son of the Most High,’ Walda Maryam, ‘son of (St.) 
Mary,’ Walda Gabreél, ‘son of (the angel) Gabriel,’ 
ete. Cases in which a man is ealled not by his own name 
but by a patronymie (as happens several times in 1 K. 4; 
cp Bapinoots, Acts 136 and probably BapaBas also), 
do not, of eourse, belong to this eategory. Bath (na) 
‘daughter’ occurs in Bath-sheba (pay na) and Bath-shua 
(yizi na); but whether these really signify ‘daughter of 
the oath’ and ‘daughter of help’ may be questioned. 
Bith-iah (g.v.; mna) would mean ‘daughter of Yahweé' ; 
but the name is doubtful, though supported by the 
analogy of the Phoenician bya na. Compare such 
Abyssinian names as Walata Maryam, ‘daughter of 
(St.) Mary,’ Walada Madkhen, ‘daughter of the 
Saviour,’ 

In all languages there is a tendency to shorten, or 
otherwise to modify proper names. ‘This phenomenon, 
ao Abbreviated ies ee SO on) ie San 

waned the ndo-European languages, is like- 
wise conspicuous in the languages of 
the Semites. To this eause it is largely due that, in the 
vast majority of eases, Arabie proper names take the 
form of nouns pure and simple. ‘Thus when we find 
the name Sa'd, ‘fortune,’ used side by side with Sa'd 
Manat, ‘fortune from (the goddess) Manat’ (ep the 
Nabatean ‘nby ape, and the Sabzean sny go, ete.), 
there can be no doubt that the simple Sa'd is an abbrevi- 
ation. The same thing apphes to Wahb and Aus, 
‘gift’ (which are used sometimes alone and sometimes 
with the name of some god), as well as to many other 
words. Evenaname like ‘7, ‘high’ (ep the Nabatzan 
tby, ’AXelov) may be a shortened form of by'by (which 
also oecurs in Nabatzean) ‘God is high,’ or of some 
similar compound ; the Hebrew I¢li (+43) is perhaps to 
be explained in like manner, and so also Ram (pì, as 
compared with pj, Jehoram). An analogous ease is 
the Greek "Traros (‘Trarns, YTrarias), contracted from 
‘Yrrarddwpos; these names were current at Thebes, 
where Zeùs maros was worshipped (liek, 271). The 
fact that the shorter name, taken by itself, offers a 
plausible sense constitutes no valid objection, for it not 
unfrequently happens that proper names, with or without 
ehange of form, acquire a meaning different from that 
which they originally conveyed. 


Particularly clear examples of abhreviation are to be found 
among the Abyssinians, who often use part of a compound as a 
proper name, without further modification—e.g., Scbhat, ‘praise,’ 
shortened from Sééhat la- Ab, ‘praise to the Father,’ Zasfa, 
‘hope,’ shortened from 7as/a A/iryam, ‘hope in Mary,’ or Tas/ā 
Hawdriyat, ‘hope in the Apostles,’ etc.; often, however, the 
termination %, 3, or 7? isadded—e.g., Ahatli, Ahaili¢, for Khatla 
Mikael, ‘power of Michael,’ etc., Mabtū, Habté, Abti, for 
Habta Maryam, ‘gift of Mary,’ etc., Zansié for Tanséa 
A‘restos, ‘Christ is risen,’ and so forth. To these may be added 
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the Syriac nosy, ‘cross,’ and 'g'by, for gar ga'by, ‘the cros 
conquers., 
In like manner the Hebrews abbreviated names, no 
additional termination being primarily required—e.g., 
Nathan (n3), Zabad (131), Nadab 
50. In Hebrew. (ea) enh (rox),! Hanan (pn), 
Hoshea (sz, which occurs also on an ancient Hebrew 
intaglio), Azaz (ny), Shaphat (per’), Palal (55s), which 
are obviously abbreviations of compounds containing 
some name of the Deity. The king who is called Ahaz 
(nx) in the OT appears as Yaufasi—i.e., Jehoahaz 
(nxirr )—in an inscription of Tiglath- pileser Il. (see AB 
220), Similarly Giddél (533) ' has reared,’ must be a 
shortened form of some name in whieh God was men- 
tioned, and the same thing applies to Ezer (qy), Pekah, 
(nps, also on an zxzfuglio), Zecher RV (2, also in 
Phoenician), Pelet (ys), Shema, yey (also on an 
intaglio, cp the Sabzean yp), Ebed (73y), Obéd (saiy, 
cp the Arabic and Sabzean “4é4d), Shemer (ane). The 
name Zerah (nm) may be an abbreviation of Zérah-iah 
(an); but it is also possible that it was, at least in the 
earlier period, identical with Ezrah (nowy), ‘indigena.’ 
That all these abbreviations are correetly vocalised is 
very unlikely, and we may therefore hazard the conjece- 
ture that pon, pon. Helez (@ EM ýs or NeAXjjs) is 
really } bn (Hillez), a shortened form of some name 


resembling the Phoenician pondys, Syasbn ‘ Baal has 
delivered.’ ‘Che shortened form yon, whieh occurs also 
on an ixfaglio, perhaps a epeuE to Helis (Ephem. 
epigr. eal Azél (5sx) seems to be shortened from 
Azal-iah (sa%5sx), Anani (5) and Anan (jy) from 
Andni-jah, myy (see above, § 32, and ep the Palmyrene 
sy and yy, the latter signifying ‘he has answered zs’), 
Sheba (y2) from some sueh form as Elisheba (yagi+>y). 
Similarly nna, whieh is found on an ancient tv¢aglio 
probably of Hebrew origin, stands for ya'ana, and in like 
manner we must explain jmp, a common Phoenician 


name. Ladrwun—i.e., pioei—in the family of Herod and 


in the NT, is doubtless shortened from Syrenhe, or some- 
thing of the kind.? 

In many names the second part is represented by the 
termination d, x—, the first part being sometimes preserved 


entire and sometinies abbreviated. 

51. Contrac- The fixity of the spelling favours 
tions in 4. the assuniption that here the x was 
originally pronouneed as a eonsonant, like the Arabic 
hamza (a slight guttural aspirate); only in a few 
eases has the vowel-letter 3 been substituted for the x, 
in accordance with the later pronunciation. But the 
Aramaic abbreviations in x (e.g., the Palmyrene xaar, 
ZaBdas) were presumably pronouneed with a simple å ; 
the same termination is fairly common in Phoenician 
names, and perhaps sounded as ô Thus we find Abda 
(xazy, also in Phoenician and Aramaie), Shiméa EV 
(xpogi), Shiméah (apaw), Shammah (ase), 1 S. 169 
(probably for inses, Shemaiah), Uzza (xiy), and Uzzah 
(sry), probably for yay, Uzziah), Géra (x13, for some 
compound with =; ‘ ally,’ ep the Phoenician 72073, nnen, 
nps), Asa (xox, for some such form as *SNDN, 
Asā-el =bg, Rephael), Shebna (xac), and Shebnah 
RV (mad for ize, Shéban-iah), Ishma EV (for 
Lysoes, Ishmael), Ela RV (x$x) and Elah (mx, for some 
compound beginning with $x), Joha (xn) for Johanan 
(pnr), Mica RV (xo) and Mieah (ma) for Mieaiah 
(aaa), cp sbn (in the Talmud) for Lee Ara (xax) 
should perhaps be pronouneed Ura for Uriah (ss). 
Some of these forms are altogether obseure—e.g. Baasha, 
q.v. (xvipa), Amasa, g.v. (xey), Amiasai (‘iss3'), where 
the » cannot be taken as the equivalent ofa p, Ziba (xa°s), 
Ziha (gms), the ancient Canaanite Siséra (x90), etc. Fn 





Cp the Pheenician feminine name pox, 'Acemr. 
2 Cp the name of Herod's daughter SaAapyiw—7.e., pry obey 
‘prosperity of Zion,’ Jos. At. xvili,54—and see Dalman, 
Gram. 122, where some later Jewish corruptions of the name 
are mentioned. 
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Hannah (asn), the a— of the shortened form serves as 


the feminine ending, and the name therefore does not 
correspond exactly to the Phoenician yon Hanno, 
Other abbreviations have the ending *— (Z) or »— (ai), 


the first part of the name being sometimes more violently 
contracted. In these cases the vocal- 
isation 1s not to be trusted implicitly ; 
moreover, it is often doubtful whether the 7 should be 
regarded as a sign of abbreviation or as the adjectival 
ending. Thus we find Zabdi (-33:) in the OT, but 
Zabdai (31) ın Aramaic (cp ZeBedatos in the NT), 
shortened from some such form as} Zébad-iah (1a°931), 
and similarly Palti (*y5s) for Paltiel ($x's5s), Ishi (+e) 
for Isaiah (ayen), Jérémai, spy (probably to be pro- 
nounced Jirmi) for Jeremiah fae ‘), Hanan (sm) for 
Hanan-iah (wnn), Abdi (say, cp the Phoenician A Bdaios 
Le., aay, Jos. c. Ap. 121) for Obadiah (asy), Uri 
(msx) for Uriah (ayaa), Amzi (yx) for Amaziah fsa), 
Imri (2w) for Amar-iah (yanar), Zichri (+421) for Zéchar- 
iah (ya2t), Bani (32) for Béna-iah (asa), Ahi (nx) for 
Ahi-jah (yrr), Bukki (592) for Bukkiah (apa, see above, 
§ 38), Unni (a3) for Ana-iah (assy), Shilhi (nbw) for 
some name formed with nbw the sent,’ Ahzai RV (siny) 
for Ahaz-iah (amine), Athlai (Sny) for Athahah (qa‘Sny), 
Jaasai RV™8 sey (Kt. ys) for fiwe, cp <Asa-iah 
(mey) Helkai (spon) for Helkiah (rpn), Zaccai (sz, 
Zaxxaios in NT) for Zéchariah (imsar), Zabbai (+21) for 
Zébadiah (aat), Shammai (ag) for Shéma-iah (ayori), 
ww (EV JESSE [y.v.]) for Ishmael (Suy ?), Amittai 
( anx) for some name compounded with apx. Similarly 
we may explain the Phoenician Sichæus—i.e., **2p—as 
standing for StcAarbas—i.e., *5yz725, with s25, as usual, 
instead of 423. In many eases the contraction is such 
as to render the discovery of the original form impossible. 
The changes which proper names undergo in the mouths 
of small children aecount for a large number of these 
peeuliar abbreviations—who could guess, to take modern 
examples, that Bob and Diek arose out of Robert and 
Richard? It would therefore be vain to inquire whether 
Bésai (‘o3) is for Bésddé-iah (s*np3), or Bézai (*s3) for 
Bčzalě-ēl (bxbs2). Jaddai (m, cp the Palmyrene sy, 
Taddaios) might well be shortened from Jeda-iah (7°) 
1 Ch. 437; but this latter name is itself obscure.2 Such 
forms in az were particularly common in later times—e.g., 
‘xy (Tavvaios, ep. Jannai RV) for Jonathan (jn), snes 
(Nar@aios in the Epistle of Aristeas) for Néthané-dl 
(sxon3), and many more in the Talmud, which also 
exhibits various other kinds of abbreviation. 

There are some possible instances of shortened names 
with the ending 6—e.g., Iddo, Ezra 817 (ian, perhaps 
equivalent to the Phoenician xax), Iddo (niay, day, the 
prophet, etc.), of which the meaning is obseure ; Dodo 
(iña or m) as well as Dodai (n) and Dodi (%3), might 
stand for “sm, Dodi-jah. Padon (iss) and Jadon 
(pT) possibly belong to the same category. 

If we compare Joseph (7p) with Josiph-iah (asov), 
or Jarib (avy) with lenonnib (avi), we ean hardly 

doubt that the shorter (‘inereases,’% 
ee Abbrev. ‘contends’) are eee ee of the 
imperf. names, longer (‘ Yahwe increases,’ ' Yahwe con- 
tends’) or of a quite similar. Cp also Izrah, 
EV Izrahite (mr), ‘rises’ with Izrah-iah (annt); Jakim, 
(orp, Sabæan cpm), ‘raises’ with El-iakim (p:p-$x) ; 
Jachin ure fixes’ with Jeho-iachin (ponr); Jephthah 
EV (nas) | opens’ with the name contained in byrnra' +3 


(valley of Jiphthah-el); Japhlēt (ybs:), ‘rescues,’ with 
* syne (=ana>e, Pelat-iah) ; Yirham (ony, Yérahém ; 
MT Jéroham) ‘ pitics,’ with Jerahmé-él ($xenv); Ibhar 
(łn), ‘chooses’ (cp"Exxpiros), with the aneieiit An a 
Sxqna*; to these we may probably add Imrah (mo), 


62. In Zé or ai. 





1 In what follows the phrase ‘some such form as’ is omitted 
as superfluous. 

2 For some reduplicated forms, see below, § 57. 

3 Cp the Arabie name }azid. 
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‘resists,’ and Méra-iah (ap), Yahboh (73m), ‘hides’ 
(1 Ch. 734, Kt.; see JEHUBBAH), and El-iahba (xanbe, 
im, on an ézteglio), and Ezekiel (bwp). The follow- 
ing names presuppose the Deity as the subject, and 
perhaps originally contained some divine appellation— 
Jair (+x), ‘enlightens’; Jabin (pr), ‘distinguishes,’ 
‘perceives’; Igal (x37), ‘ransoms’ (cp yap, Pěda-iah) ; 
Jamléch (y5p), ‘gives dominion’ (cp the Palmyrene 
rasa, "TdurAcxos, in Greek literature "IduBdtxos!); Imna 
(yam), ‘wards off’; Imnah (aso), ‘determines’ (properly, 
‘counts’); Jaalah (aby) or Jatla (xb), ‘is high’ (cp 
the Arabic Ya'li), which last name, however, may 
possibly be from the Aramaic, and signify ' mountain- 
goat’ (see below, § 68). Jaroah (nin’) should perhaps 
be read Yarwah—t.e., ‘(God) enlarges '—cp the Sabzean 
ania. To the same class may belong Jeush (g4y> or 
yy, if it be really the equivalent of the Arabic Yaghith, 
"Téyou6os in Miller—/.e., ‘helps,’ cp the Phoenician sy’), 
and also Jair (yy, 1 Ch. 205), ‘awakes.’ 
On the other hand, the bearer of the name seenis to 
be the subject in the following :—Jibsim (cea:), ‘is 
; fragrant’ (?), cp Basémath (nna, ’“Apw- 
eee parivy), Ja&lam (nb), ‘is youthful’ (?), 
*  Jashub (asz),2_ ‘returns’ (cp Eévogros), 
Imla (xb) or Imlah (aba), ‘is full’ (cp xbw as well as 
non Madj in Palmyrene), Jephunneh (mip, 6 
*Tepovy}), ‘is brought back’ (?), Izhar (7s), ‘shines’ 
(or ‘ oil’), Ishbak (pae), ‘leaves behind,’ ‘ outruns’ 3 (?), 
Ishua (mi), ‘is worthy’ (?), from which Ishul (e+) was 
probably formed by the addition of the adjectival ending, 
Isaac (pns'), ‘laughs’ =pnie, ‘sports,’ 4 Jacob (apy), 
‘follows’ ; the last two appear to have been originally 
names of gods. The following names, nearly all of 
which occur only once (in Chronicles), are altogether 
obscure—Ishpan (jax), Idbash (#37), Idlaph (397). 
Jaziz (i), Jalon (jb), Jaakan (ipy or py), Jachan 
(j2), Ishbah (naz). The same may be said of the 


national name Jétir (-3y°), if at least it be derived 
from sy and not from ssy. 
A feminine form of this class is Timna (yn, Edomite), 
which perhaps originally presupposed some goddess— 
e.Z., Ashtoreth (mney)—as the subject. 
55. Prefixed /. In the case of Tahan (jnn), the true 
pronunciation is possibly Tahon, ‘she is gracious.’ 
Téman Gan) ‘south,’ is primarily the name of a place. 
Instead of a sentence, a simple participle or adjective 
expressing the same idea may often serve as a proper 
: antiga Name; in such cases the Deity is usually 
5e, E the logical subject. Thus we find Zābūd 
i (aa), ‘ given (by God)’ ; fem. Zěbidah 
(RV following Kt, ava), Zébiidah (AV following Kr, 
mat), 2K. 2336 (cp the Aramaic uoa, Zeßebâs, the 
Arabic Zadid, also Apos, Awpw, the Aramaic xan, 
etc.); Bariich (3333), ‘blessed’; Réhiim (owns); Hanin 
(san), ‘pitied’ (cp the Talmudic ran. Nn); Raphi 
(xan), ‘healed’; Gamil (bm:), ' benefited’ (scarcely 
‘weaned,’ cp SySp3); David (a, mw), ‘beloved’ ;5 
probably Mōdād (39, as the Samaritan text and the 
LXX read in Nu.1126 Ø, instead of the Masoretic 
Medad, 39.9); perhaps Hobab & (33n, cp the Araniaic 
atid Arabic 537, etc., nany; which occurs on an zn taglio, 
also PtAov’mevos ; names which at least, in certain cases, 
may have been intended rather to express love on the 
part of men); Séthir (mno), ‘hidden’ (cp the Talmudic 


l Jamlicus in CIL 8 3332, is probably a Palmyrene. The 
gai name Zasmdlik (fem.) means only ‘she has power,’ ‘she 
rules. 


2 But 32, which is found on an ancient Hebrew zxtaglio, may 
be 3, Ze., DH (for a:ySy, Eliashib), according to 1Ch.71 
(Kt.) 

3 Cp PIY which exactly corresponds to the Arabic Sadié. 

4 It would seem that the roots pns and pny were originally 
distinct. 


5 For another possible explanation see Davip (beg.). 
6 For other suggestions see HOBAB. 
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Sxnno). To the same class belong, in spite of the 
different vocalisation, Zacciir (7321), ‘remembered’ ; 
Azzūr (y), ‘helped’; Shammiia (yst), ‘heard’ (or 
rather, ‘one with reference to whom a prayer is heard,’ 
the prayer primarily being that of the mother) ;! Hasshiib 
(ayn), ‘thought of’; Jaddūa (yy), ‘known'; Amds 
(dny), ‘borne.’ Probably we may add Meshullam 
(rben), fem. Meshullemeth (noben), ‘kept safe’; and 
Shallim (mb). A slightly different example is Saal 
(Sxe), ‘asked’ (cp Sxembxzi, Shéalti-el), with its exact 
equivalent in Aramaic bwy, nby (Xeeckas, Vidas), cp 
Ocairnros, “Emevkros, ete. 
It is possible that in several other cases laudatory 
titles, used as proper names, were originally understood 
57. Possible °° referring to some deity whose name 
was contained in them (see above, § 49). 
$ This might apply to Amōz (pipx), ‘strong’ 
(cp wsos, Amaz-iah); Zadok (ps), ‘just’ (cp psim, 
Jehozădāk); Ram (p3) and Sčgūb (as or mę), ‘ lofty’ 
(cp main, Is.21117). More doubtful cases are 
Adin (pay), Adina (xy), and jay, Iden, ' blissful’ (in 
spite of payin, Jehoaddin RV; pnm, Jehoaddan AV) ; 
Pariah (nip), ‘blooming’ in spite of the Talmudic 
mn); Hariph (son), Haréph (aan), ‘sharp’ (?—in spite 
of amon, Elihoreph) ; Ethan (jnx), ‘perpetual.’ In the 
case of the Edomite Hadad (777), the name of the god 
is all that has remained of the original conipound, and 
the same remark may apply to Melech (as, cp ssp bx, 
Eli-melech), Malliich (b9), Baal (sya, cp Baad the 
Tyrian, Jos. c. Ap. 121), Addon (jax) and Addan (jx, 
cp the Palmyrene xw), for which we should probably 
read Adon. Itis quite possible, however, that these latter 
names mean nothing more than ‘ master,’ as applied to 
human beings, like the Aramaic yap, fem. xn, Mapé@a, 
and its variations. The personal name Gad (73, and 
Gadi 43?) is probably to be regarded as the abbreviation 
of a compound in which 7) was either a god or else 
‘fortune.’ The tribe of the 33 332 may also have 
derived their name from the god. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that very many Hebrew 
proper names are in reality abbreviations. Among these 
58. Redupli- eee be included those ee 
caled forms. OY hich originate with smallchildren 
(after the manner of ‘ Lili’ for ‘ Eliza- 
beth,’ * Mimi’ for ‘Marie,’ ‘Lulu’ for ‘ Louisa')—e.g., 
Shavsha (xehe'),? Shisha (nere), Shéshai (tww), Shashai 
(‘viz’), Shéshan (jet), Shashak (peiz'), Zaza (xn), Ziza 
(xm).4 To discover the original forms of such names 
is, of course, impossible. In Bébai (+33) we seem to 
have the same term of endearment which, in the form 
Babba, served as the nickname of a well-known Arab,’ 
and is found also ina N. African inscription— Babbe (for 
Babbe) f(ilius), see Ephem. epigr.5256; the word is 
ultimately identical with Engl. daéy, Fr. 4éé, words 
formed in imitation of an infant's first attempts to speak. 
Of the names hitherto enumerated the vast majority 
have a religious meaning, and this is true even of many 
of those in which no god is expressly 
oe ne ha mentioned. The same thing may be 
lizi said of the Semites generally ; nor shall 
r ER EATER e wrong in supposing that such was 
once the case among the Arabs, though long before 
Islām a great change had taken place in consequence of 
the growing tendency in favour of simple names. In 
Greek names also religious ideas are prominent, but less 
so than in the names of the Semites.6 Great importance, 
moreover, must be attached to the fact that, as the above 


abbrev. 





l Such abbreviations are common in names of this sort. 

2 No importance can be attached to the fact that the Massoretic 
vocalisation distinguishes Gad the idol, as well as Gaddi (Nu. 
13 11), from the other Gad, Gadi (see Gan, § 1). 

3 For another explanation see SHAVSHA. i 

4 On reduplicated forms in the language of Arabian children, 
see Goldziher in the Z DAG, 33 607. 

5 He derived the name from a verse uttered by his mother 
when he was an infant. 

6 It isremarkable how few theophorous names occur in Homer. 
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parallels show, the names of the Hebrews hardly differ 
at all from those of the other Semites with respect to the 
religious conceptions therein expressed. These forma- 
tious, it is to be remembered, go back to a remote 
antiquity ; we must therefore be careful not to interpret 
them in too spiritual a sense. Names like ‘God has 
helped,’ ‘God has delivered,’ etc., referred no doubt 
originally to the help afforded by the Deity to the mother 
in granting her a child or in averting the peril of death. 
It is true that from the time of the prophets onward a 
more spiritual or at least a more general conception 
began to prevail. But a name like the Palmyrene nba 
(=nnda), ‘Bol has wiped away, effaced,’ also belongs 
to a more advanced stage of religious development, since 
the reference is to the effacing of sin. 

We may now pass on to names of other kinds, 
mentioning some of those categories which are most 
60. Other Bie t aud most Sy defined. In well- 

kinda nigh every case these names consist of a 
* single meniber only, though it will some- 
times be necessary to include conipounds, and even to 
refer back to names which have a religious meaning. 
It may be taken for granted that the meaning of a name 
applies, in strictness, only to the first individual who 
receives it. When once a name has been coined, it is 
liable to be used indiseriminately, that is to say, without 
any special referenee to its original significance. We 
must admit, however, that among the Hebrews the real 
meaning of indigenous names could never be forgotten 
to so large an extent as has been the case among the 
nations of modern lurope. 

Some names refer to the special position which the 
new-born child occupies within the family. If we were 

: better acquainted with the circumstances 
61. First-born. in which names have been coined, we 
should doubtless perceive that this class of names is 
really much larger than might appear at first sight. 
Thus, as was mentioned above, it is elear from Gen. 3022 
that Jephthah (nas'=bẸnnns', Yiftah-el) means the first- 
born. The same meaning obviously belongs to Becher 
(a23, from whieh is derived the adjectival form ‘32, 
Bichri), the equivalent of the Arabie Bakr, found also in 
Nabatwan and Saban ; ep Ipwroyévns, Ipwroxryrys, 
IIpoyovos. For pizza, 15.91, some MSS. of © 
have Bax(e)to,.—z.e., T33 orga. In 1 Ch. 838 (=944) 
Boehéru (133) is expressly stated to be the name of a 
man, but it was no doubt originally 3152, ‘his first-born,’ 
cp 8 30. 

In the Semitic languages we find a considerable number 
of names from the root #5n, whereby a child is designated 

. asa substitute for onelost. The Nabatzan 

62. Substi- i ours 

takoa. smbxbon, ‘substitute of God’ (7.e., given 

by God), proves that these names also 
originally had a religious sense, like "Avtiéoros, ’Avti- 
Swpos, Which presuppose a giver ; ep likewise Avriyovos, 
’Avripavyns, Avripavros. Among the Jews the earliest 
specimens of names formed from the root above men- 
tioned are Xadge (Chalphi RV), 1 Macc. 1170 [AV], 
and Alphieus, ’AX@atos in the NT, which corresponds 
to ‘yah in the Talmud. Probably, however, the 
same meaning underlies several other names—e.g., 
Manasseh (mss), ‘he who causes (a loss) to be 
forgotten,’ Menahém (pmm), ‘comforter’ (found also 
in Phoenician and ancient Aramaic, cp fem. nonin 
on an ancient zafaglzo, which is Palestinian but 
probably not Israelite), Nahūm (mns, Phoenician pn3, 
Ndovuos of Aradus, C/G, 2526), also vocalised Néhtim 
(cxm3) and Naham (cn), so likewise som (Nahamani) 
derived from jons Tanhiimeth? (nonin), ‘comfort,’ 
evidently an abstract noun (ep the Talmudic mmn, 
xoinn, Gavovmov), Nehem-iah (mons), in which the refer- 
ence to God still appears. The names Répha-iah (51), 
Répha-el (xəm, ep Arabic Yarf/d), perhaps convey a 
similar idea; so also certain derivatives of mnw—e.g., 


l For other readings see BECHORATH. 
2 The vocalisation can scarcely be correct. 
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Méshobab (23w12), Shōbāb (s23¢'), and, if it be really 
pre-exilic, El-iashib (xerbx). This last, at a subsequent 
time, no doubt, was supposed to denote restoration from 
the lExile. R&dbén (zn) probably belongs to the same 
class, and may be explained as ‘reparation’ like the 
Palmyrenian naa, Rubatis, the Arabic Ax’sa; but the 
interpretation, ' behold a son!’ is also possible. The 
Arabic names ‘/yid, Budail, the Abyssinian Faxto, 
Fanti, Tikki, Matakkõ, Nasa (the real name of King 
Theodore), likewise signify ‘ compensation. ' 

Jeshebé-ab [EV] (sxaz, 1 Ch. 2413) appears to be 
Skee, he brings back the father’ =’Avriyovos. It is 


true that ’IoBadd\ in ^L seems to presuppose dyszy" 
(r.e., Baal); but in this case Baad must be a scribal error, 
for the Chronicler would scarcely have bestowed such a 
name on a Levite. 

Posthumous (Emeyévns, Merdyovos, etc.) is the most 
probable rendering of Akkūb (spy), Jacob (apy). In 
the ease of the latter the essential point is that he was 
born after his brother. 

The root 3p3, which appears also in the Palmyrene 
spyoa, apyny CA@ndxaBos), the Syriac xadbapy, the Talmudic 
TIDY) NIP) NIDY the Arabic ‘Ofa, ‘Okaib, admits of various 
other senses, and may perhaps also mean ‘compensation.’ 

Twin occurs first in the NT name, Owuds (Thomas), 
explained as Atéuyos (Didymus), which is 


63. Circum- itself a Greek proper name, corresponding 
stances of 5 , ae 
birth to the Phoenician pyn. Owpdas is NIND, 


a Hebrew form with the Arantaic termina- 
tion ; the later pronunciation is xovn. 

Azūbah (any), ‘forsaken,’ perhaps means a girl 
whose mother died in giving birth to her. The same 
idea may be conveyed by Azmaveth (mmy), ‘death is 
cruel,’ by Gčnūbath? (n2333, ep the Talmudic and Syriac 
Duu), and by the Aramaic form, Hatipha (xen, 
Eri Zoe NEN 7 56). * 

The name Geber (323, 1 K. 41319) expresses the joy 

64. Child po mother on p ; male child ; €p 
aae Job33, 322 myn. It is of course possible 


that we should pronounce Grbbōr, ' hero.’ 
Cp the Palm. 423, the Ar. Jabr. On Ahimoth (myns), 
see above, § 45 end.’ 

Bén (ja), ‘son,’ in 1 Ch. 1518, is very doubtful ; per- 
haps it should be read y5—i.¢., it may suggest more or 
less distinctly the idea of ‘my son,’ like the Abyss. 
Gébasré, ‘my boy.’ Cp also the Talm. xpi, ‘ suck- 
ling,’ yna, ‘little son,’ and the Ar. Walid, ‘son.’ 

Naărah (aayi), ‘girl,’ occurs in xCh. 45 f., and 
corresponds to the Talm. xn% (for xmb). Cp the 
Nabatzean psa, ‘little daughter.’ 

Jadlam (o5;, see above, § 54) may mean ‘youthful, 
strong,’ and Japhia (s`), ‘tall of stature,’ a name of 
this kind being often bestowed upon an infant as a 
bonum augurium. 

Instead of Ahiam (ow’nx), we should probably read 


Ahi-em (oxnx), ‘mother’s brother,’ and instead of 
Ahimai (mr), the form ‘pax, ac- 


es ae cording to 6^4 (Ayeuat)—i.e., ‘oN TN 

i (Ahi-immi)}, ‘my mother’s brother.’ 
So also in Aram, we find asnx, ata, not to mention 
other varieties of spelling; on this and similar ex- 
pressions of relationship used as proper names, see 
an essay by the writer of the present article in the 
IWZA M, 6307 7.4 The idea is that the new-born child 
will at some future time stand by his mother, as if he 
were her brother. To this corresponds Ahab (syaw), 


‘father's brother,’ of which the more correct form is 


1 See also GENUBATH. 

2 On the other hand the Palmyrene name p533 means ‘thief’ 
like the Arabic Sd7z#. Such a name might perhaps have been 
used by Israelites also at a very early period, when skill in 
stealing, or at least in robbing, was very highly esteemed. 

3 Instead of Gibbār (42;), Ezra220, we find in Neh. 725 
Gib- (yya3, the name of a place), which is probably the right 
reading. 

4 Roa able number of fresh details might now be added. 
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probably Ahi-ab (axnx), since "AxlaBos was the name 


of a nephew of Herod, and in Jer. 2921 f © 
[BNAQ] has ’Ayid8. Cp the Aram. maxi xax and 
several varieties of the same name. To the same class 
belongs Ah-ian (me) =Syr. yns, ‘relative, cousin,’ 
which also occurs as a proper name. 

We now turn our attention to a group of names 
descriptive of physical peculiarities. Some of these may 

f. have been originally nicknames, like 

66. Physical he corresponding names in Latin ;} but 

peculiarities. Arabic usage seems to show that such 

terms, even when they are far from flattering, often 

served from the first as proper names in the ordinary 

sense.? This applies also to many Hebrew names of 
other kinds, such as those borrowed from animals. 

Hakkatan (japan), Ezra Sia, “the small one’; the 
article is here not easy to explain. Cp the Phcen. 
yop (doubtful), ssyp, the Talm. xayr, etc., also 
Pumilio, Pustlla. Hăbakkūk (pipan), or (after 6’s 
außarkovu) ppn (Habbakuk), might be explained as 
‘dwarf,’ from the Arabic; but the meaning is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

The very ancient name, Laban (13>); ‘white,’ corre- 
sponds to the Ar. Adyad, to Aetxos and to Albinus.4 
The Levitical name, Libni (325, @®4 AoSer[e]i), which 
has the adjectival ending, may perhaps convey the same 
sense. Hartz (prin) is probably ‘ yellow’ (= Flavius ?), 
and Zohar (nx), ‘reddish white’; cp the Talm. 
xpoiw, the Ar. Ahmar, Kmart, the Lat. Rufus, all 
of which mean ‘red.’ On an ancient Hebrew 7taglio 
we find the name snmsne, ‘blackish,’ like the Syr. 
xox, the Ar. Aswad, Suhaim (which is also Sab.), 


etc., Médas, Niger. 

Hārīm (cnn, o7) might be derived from pan in its 
usual meaning, ‘inviolable,’ ‘holy,’ etc. Since, however, 
Harimaph (amn) is probably to be explained, with 
Gesenius, as =X Onn, We may conclude that the former 
name also signified ‘with pierced nose,’ like the Ar. 
Ahram. 

Heresh (vita, more probably Hérésh, ¢'an), or, in its 
: Aram. form, xyiin, Harsha (cp the Palm. enn, ’"Apoa), 
‘dumb,’=aAr. AAras. Chimham (esn2), Chimhan 
(73 in’) Jer-dliz Kt. emes) “blind” 47); Ater 
(sox = Ittér), ‘left-handed,’ 2Kalos, Scevola. Paséah 
(nas = Pisséah), ‘halting,’ Ar. Araj, ete., Claudius. 

Karéah (= mg = Kērēah, mp), ‘bald,’ cp the Palm. 
xnmai, the Ar. Alara’, etc., Calvus. The Sinaitic imp, 
anp, admits of another meaning. KGrah (mp) appears 
to have been originally the name of a place (' bare 
surface ’). 

Ikkésh (gay), ‘crooked,’ cp Ar. As'ar, Su‘air. 

Gideon (pyi) =Ar. Jud'än, ‘ maimed.’ 

Garéb (3733), ‘scabby,’ cp Palm. yas, 
Jurath, Jarbd,. 

Zeriiah (ayns), ‘leprous' (fem.), like the Ar. Araş.’ 

Among laudatory names may be mentioned Job 
(3x), ‘assailant,’ z.e., ‘brave warrior’ (cp Ar. 

AMuhar7b); Barak {pra), ‘lightning’ ; 
67. Laudatory. Mered (a79), 1 Ch. 4 17, ‘resistance,’ Ë 
unless this be the name of a place, of which in 
Semitic countries there are several derived from the 
root 339. To these may be added 2353, CALEB [y.v.] 
(of which Chélab, 3553, and Chélibai, +3355, are prob- 
ably incorrect variations), ‘raging with canine mad- 
ness’; a brave warrior may be compared to a mad 
dog, as is shown by the corresponding Arabic name 
Aklab (which occurs also in Nabatzean). On the other 
hand, Nabal ($23), ' fool,’ can hardly have been the real 
name of the foolish raan who refused his services to 
David. On laudatory proper names, see also above, § 


Na°93, Ar. 


1 For what follows many English, German, and other modern 
European family names might be quoted. 

2 Cp such names as Havateyns, Aigyúàos in Greek. 

3 See also HABAKKUK. 4 For another view see LABAN. 

5 See, however, ZeRUAH. 6 For another view see MERED. 
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57. To the same class belong Néziah (ms3), ‘excellent’ 
(Aram.); Nadman (oris Cp Ar. Numān), and the 
fem. Nadmah (anyi), ' pleasant,’ together with several 
other Arabic names from the root pyy; Délilah (abba), 
probably ‘delicate.’ We might add Asher (swx), which 
perhaps means ‘happy’; but it may also be taken as 
an abbreviation of the obscure name which appears as 
Asar-él RV (bysten) or Asri-el (Syste) in the MF. The 
notion of ‘long life’ seems to be expressed in Huldah 
(naon, fem.), Héled (sm, very doubtful), and Heldai! 
(abn); cp Arabic Håälid, Mahlad, Yaklud. Similarly 
Anion (jox), AMNON (g.v., pyon), may signify ‘safe,’ 
out of danger. 

Names borrowed from animals (not always, it should 
be observed, of the nobler and stronger kinds) are found 

: among the Hebrews as well as amon 
enna! the Arabs and other races. That he 
names. : oi 
name of the ‘lion’ is so used does not 
appear certain, since Arich (EV aya), 2K. 1525, may 
be open to question, on account of the article.2 "Api, 
Josephus, B/, vi. 18 vi. 26 vii. 55, may be an abbrevia- 
tion. Instead of Laish (W9) of 15.2544 we find gnb in 
25.315 Kt, and @®£ diverges in both passages ; but 
ves, corresponding to the Ar. Laith, ‘lion,’ is prob- 
ably the right reading. ‘The same meaning belongs to 
Asad ("Acados, Miller), a favourite name with all 
Arabs; cp A€wy, Leo. Zééb (ani, a name said to have 
been borne by a Midianite prince) is ‘ wolf’; cp Arabic 
Dhi’, also Aúkos, Lupus.  ZibéOn (pyas), ‘male 
hyena’ ;3 cp Arabic Dudbd‘a, Dubai‘a, Shual (byr), 
‘fox’; cp Ar. Thé'al, Gk. ’AXwa7é. 

Eglah (adap, fem.), ‘cow,’ cp Ar. ‘/j/ (masc.), 
‘Ojatl, Palm. yay (‘Oy7Aov, fem. 'Oyýàņ), Sab. obday, 
Gk. Ilépris, Aauanss, etc., Fitulus. 

Zibiah (73s) fem. (xray, Zibia, masc. 1 Ch. 8g), in 
its Aram. form Tafia (Acts9 36 40), ‘gazelle.’ Cp 
Phoen. xas, Ar. Zabya, etc., also Aopkas, NeBpis, 
etc. Similarly Epher (apy), and the diminutive form 
Ephron (pansy), seem to mean ‘young gazelle’; cp 
Ar. Ghazdla Farkad, etc. Some animal of a kindred 
species is denoted by Dishon (po, jen), Dishan (jx). 
In like manner Leéah (an5, fem.) perhaps means 
a kind of gazelle, corresponding to La'y, Luwaiy in 
Arabic ; Aron (jx), Aran (jax, according to the Syr. 
Arna), is ‘mountain-goat,’ like Jaél (Sy, fem.), of 
which Jaala (x5), Jaalah (abp), may be the Aram. 
form (see above, § 53); cp Arabic If‘a'd2 (masc. form 
Ovddov), The Arabic Badan and Arwdé (fem.) have 
the same meaning. 

Immér (asx), ‘male sheep,’ corresponds to the Arabic 
Hamal; and Rachel ($m), ‘ewe,’ to the Arabic Rugaila 
(diminutive form). 

Hamor (jon), ‘ass’ = Arabic L7imar, Lat. Asellus. 

Hézir (stn), ‘boar’= Arabic {insi and still at the 
present day Mansi + ‘The name sin 3, which may 
seem strangely inappropriate in the case of the Jews, 
is confirmed by an inscription of this very family ; the 
pronunciation Hézir, which is also that of @¥®!, has 
been adopted in order to distinguish the name from 
Hazir. By the ‘boar’ is here meant the wild boar, as 
a type of combativeness. The names Karpos, Aper 
were similarly used; the corresponding term 1 araz 
appears frequently as a proper name among the aristo- 
cracy of the Sasanian Empire. 

Shaphan (jsw), the name of an animal similar to the 
marmot (hyrax)—cp the synonymous Arabic names, 
Waér, Ubair. 

Achbor (23y), ‘mouse’—cp 322) on an Israelite 
intaglio and several times in Phoenician inscriptions, 


1 But see also HuLDAH, HELED, HELDAI. 

2 See ARGOkR, 2. : ; 

3 The many animal names among the inhabitants of Seir 
(Gen. 86) have been noticed by WRS (Arn. 218). In some 
points, it must be admitted, he has gone too far, and his ex- 
planation of the facis does not appear satisfactory to the writer 


of the present article. 
4 See Jones in the Record of the Bombay Government, 43 60, 
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Arabic ‘Akbar and the synonymous Fa’r, etc., also 
Mos, Mus. 

Aiah (=x), ‘hawk,’ or some such bird of prey, 
corresponds to the Arabic Hida’, Kash‘am, Gk. ‘Tépaé. 

Oréb (asy, a name ascribed to a Midianite prince), 
‘raven ' = Arabic Ghurad, Gk. Képak, Lat. Corvus. 

Jonah (as), ‘dove,’ is a man’s name, like the corre- 
sponding Arabic names //amam, Hamama, The Arabic 
Fahita, Gk. lleporepå, Tpvyov, Parriov, are names of 
women. 

Hoglah (abn),  partridge’'—the word may have the 
same meaning when it is the name of a place, shortened 
from abin na. 

Zippor (abs, “9s, fem. Zipporah, amas), ‘small bird ' 
=Palm. sips (LePpepa), Arabic, ‘Usfur, Gk. Iros, 
=Tpovlos. 

Nahash (gina), ‘serpent,’ with its diminutive Nahshon 
(jin), corresponds to the Arabic Haiya, Hanash, Af å, 
etc., Gk. Apaxwy. Néhushta (awns, fem.) is doubtful. 
Saraph (anw) also denotes some kind of serpent. 

Nun (733, Non, 3), ‘fish.’ So ancient a name may 
perhaps be connected with the worship of fish-deities 
which is known to have prevailed in those countries ; to 
this Exod. 204 refers, ‘or that is in the water under the 
earth,’ 

Hagab (2:n), and, in its Aram. form, Hagaba 
(xasn), Hagabah sain (cp AGABA, AGABUS), ‘ grass- 
hopper,’ corresponds to the Arabic /Jarad, /undub, Gk. 
’"Axptoiwy. Gazzim (pn) is probably another form of 
gdzdm, which has the same meaning (e.g., Joel] 4). 

Déborah (9739, aaa, better it would seem, Dibborah, 
mai, according to G's form Ae8Swpa), ‘bee, —cp 
Médtooos, fem. Méca. 

Parosh (wyma), ‘flea,’ —cp WvAdos, WvAAa, and the 
African priest, L. Cæcil. Saturninus Pulex (Ephem. 
epigr. 5656). 

Gaal (by) is explained by Wellhausen (Z/G 26, 
end ed. 44) as equivalent to the Arabic /z‘a/, ‘dung 
beetle’; but this is uncertain, although Josephus seems 
to have the form Tvadns. Cp Kárlapos, fem. Kav@dpa, 
Eýpaußos. 

Tola (ybn), 'worm,'—the Arabic names, Dz'dd, 
Diuddin, perhaps have the same meaning. 


Names borrowed from lants are much rarer. 
Tamar (apn, fem.), ‘date-palm,' seems to have no 
equivalent among Arabic proper names ; 
TO since names of this class are many in 
names. Arabie, it must appear strange that the 
queen of trees is unrepresented. All6n ($x), ‘oak’ or 
‘terebinth,’ 1 Ch. 437, is perhaps properly the name of 
a place, like lön (HSN, pox), Tappūah (man, see § 10), 
and Eshcōl (bəvx, Gen. 141324), the representative of 
the bsğx bns, ‘valley of grape-clusters ' ; Wellhausen is 
probably right in identifying Anub (auy, 1 Ch. 48), with 
the place called Anab (23y) in Josh. 1121 1550 (De gent. 
34 f.) Lébana (s32$), Lébanah (7325), is perhaps 
‘poplar,’ properly ‘ the white tree,’ like the Aram. non ; 
elsewhere the poplar is called Ziėzeł (m36). 

Rimm6n (s5), ‘ pomegranate,’—cp 'Potos, fem. “Pow. 
Zéthan (jn), Zétham (ont), may signify ‘olive,’—from 
a similar form is borrowed the Arabie word Zaztan. 
Hadassah (aza), ‘myrtle’; cp Mvpry, Múprıov, 
Mupivyy. 

Xwodvva, Lovedvva (Susanna), in the apocryphal 
addition to Daniel and in the NT is juny or mew, 
‘lily’; this name appears as Swodvy, in the old Semitic 
myth from Ctesias, Diod. Sic. 26; ep Aelpov (fem. ). 

Koz (7p), b'ne Hakkōz (ipa %3), ‘briar’; many 
Arabic proper names are borrowed from thorny plants, 
which symbolise men formidable to their enemies ; cp 
“Axkavéos. 

It is not certain whether there are any Hebrew names 
denoting a trade or profession ; in Arabic we find only 
a few such— e.g., Z/drith, ‘ploughman’; Najjar, 
‘carpenter.’ Carmi (972) probably does not mean ‘vine- 
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dresser,’ but is to be taken as an adjective designating 
race (cp CARMI). pnpa (AV ‘ o 
70. Trade (ECAR ERATA E ae 
of] the apothecaries’), Neh. 38, is one 
names. ” 
whose parents or ancestors were aromatarii; 
accordingly we should read, in the same verse, essa, 


‘son of the goldsmiths.’ Such appellations are not rare 
in Syriac. The gina 33 (‘ sons of the 4ozésh'; see HALO- 
HESH), traced their descent from a magician, the +33 
nason (‘sons of the Sophereth '), from a female scribe ( '), 
whilst the 3x9 nna a (‘sons of Pahath Moab’), were 
proud to call theniselves after an ancestor who had been 
governor of Moab. A singular nickname is given to 
the mother of the family known as may7 mas %3 (‘ the 
sons of Pochereth-hazzebaim’), ‘she who fetters the 
gazelles,’ which seems to mean that she was so swift 


of foot as to overtake these animals.! The above. 


designations are of course not to be regarded as real 
names. Arah (mw) might be the Aramaic word for 
‘wanderer’ (corresponding to the Hebrew Oréah). 
Heber and Héber (san) appear to be wrongly voealised ; 
the form Hobér might be a real name, meaning 'en- 
ehanter,’ whereas Habér would be ‘ associate.’ 

In Arabic, very many names are derived from objects 
of various kinds. Sueh names are suggested sometimes 
by a resemblance between the person 
and the object, sometimes by a purely 
accidental circumstance attending the 
birth, The present writer was once informed by 
Wetzstein that among the Bedouins a girl might be 
named Tha/je, 'snow-flake,’ because it happened to be 
snowing when she was born. Itis, of course, impossible 
in most eases to guess what gave rise to such names. 
Among the Hebrew names hitherto unexplained, there 
may be some which belong to this class, though it does 
not seem likely that they are very numerous. We may 
here mention Hotham (gnin), ‘seal,’ like the Gr. S@payis ; 
the same meaning probably belongs to niyzy (33), sons 
of Tabbaéth, where the plural form, strange as it 
appears, is attested also by ©. Piarah{RV] (ane), if 
correctly vocalised, is 'wine-press.’ Bakbak (pizpa), 
‘pitcher’ (cp the Aram. name Xov¢â [s], Chuza, z.e., 
xno, ‘pitcher,’ Lk. 83). Rebecca (apa9, Ribkah, ‘Pe- 
Bekka), ‘cord,’ especially such as was used for tying 
sheep (that her daughter-in-law is called Rachel [bm], 
‘ewe,’ may be an accidental coincidence). Rizpah 
(aas3), ‘ pavement,’ Achsah (ap2y), ‘anklet’ (for women). 
This last belongs to a special category, namely, that of 
names borrowed from articles of luxury, of which the 
following also are examples :— Péninnah (7332), probably 
the singular of pma, ‘ corals,’* Shoham (pat), some 
precious stone (perhaps the onyx). Keziah [RV] 
(asp), ‘eassia,” and Keren-happuch (3325 jp), ‘box 
of face paint.’ The last two are ornamental titles 
bestowed by the poet upon the daughters of Job. 
Perhaps we may include in the same class the somewhat 
doubtful name Zéri (s), which may be another form of 
sori (7s), ‘storax,’ and Zeriiah (any fem.), which may 
mean ‘one who is perfumed with storax.' Cp Mupos, 
fem. Mupd, also Basémath [RV] (nzéa). 

The time of birth may have suggested the names 
Nogah (733) and Moza (ẹsìn), ‘sunrise’; but it is also 

2. Ti possible to explain them as metaphors. An 

Ta- Lime, analogous case is Shahăraim (pang), ‘dawn,’ 
if the form be correct. A similar assumption being 
made, Hédesh (gan, fem. 1 Ch. 89) signifies ‘born at 
the feast of the new moon '; cp Phænician wans which 
is rendered by Novuńvios. Shabběthai (n2w, Žaß- 
Baratos in the Letter of Aristeas) is clearly ‘ one born on 
the Sabbath’ like BapoaBBas in the NT (see above, § 
48). Haggi (un), Haggai (sn), fem. Haggith (m3n),4 


71. Names 
from objects. 


l In old Arabic poetry a horse used for hunting is styled 
Kaid al iwabid, ‘fetter of the flying animals.’ 

2 See Ruy. 

3 Haggiah (73m, the name of a man, 1 Ch. 6 15 [30]) can hardly 
be : coe the only possible rendering would be ‘my feast is 
Yabwé.’ 
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probably mean ‘born on the feast day.’ Perhaps 
Moadiah (mayin, see § 32) may have the same sense. 
Names of this kind, usually compounded with ez (j3) 
or dar (72) as the case may be, are employed by ee 
Semites, in particular by the Syrians. 

An idea of direction is expressed in the names Jamin 

(po), Ben-jamin (7 ee Min-iamin (po 1D) or Mijamin 

mn), and Zéphon (pay, tres Ziphion 
73. Direction. liars IERE n n (re a pa ap Gad) 
seem to be properly names of districts, ‘ southern’ and 
' northern.’ 

We may here add the strange names Jakōbah (apy), 
‘towards Jacob,” and Chenaănah (my3), ‘towards 
Canaan.’ Moreover in 1 Ch. 25x14 Jésharélah [so EV] 
(mbanin, for which v. 2 has Asharélah, noxx) may natur- 
ally be taken to mean ‘towards Israel.’ 

The Arabs use also many abstract nouns as proper 
names, To aecount for such names is sometimes even 
Za Abstract harder than to aceount for those whieh 

/ “are borrowed from material objects. A 
few examples of this class have already been mentioned 
incidentally (cp Gr. “loérns, ‘ABpootvn, Swppootyn, 
etc.). We may cite here, mid, Manoah, ‘rest,’ (unless 
it comes from the root m^, ‘to present a gift,’ and there- 
fore belongs to the category in § 57); Merab (snp) 
ey ‘inerease’ ; Mahlon (ona) and Chilién (m 23); 

‘sickness’ and ‘wasting’ fiwo persons who are intro- 
duced into the narrative for the purpose of explaining 
how two young women came to be widows); Naboth 
(m33, masc. ), perhaps ‘height’; Tikvah (mpn, masc. ), 
‘hope’; Rinnāh (am, mase. ), ‘shouting’ ; Sācār (Įł2¢), 
‘reward’ (from God); Téhinnah (ann, masc. ), ‘request’ 
or ‘favour’; Hezion (jun, an Aramæan), ‘vision’ ; 
Michal ($a, fem.), perhaps ‘power’; Harhur (aman), 
‘fever.’ That Mirmah [RV] (now), ‘deceit,’ should 
be the right forni seems very improbable. Tw) e]i7, 
TwBed, Tobit (mase.), ‘goodness,’ appears in post- 
biblieal Jewish writings as mas, may. Mahdl (Sinn) 
might be ‘dance,’ were it not that Mahlah (aSnn, 

masc, and fem.), Mahalath (nbnn, fem.) and Mahli 
(on, the name of a family of Levites) point to 
some other derivation than that from sin; the un- 
certainty of the vocalisation here renders it impossible to 
draw any conclusions. Amongst the names ending in 
dth (m) there may be some abstraet nouns which perhaps 
should be pronounced with #/4 (m); but nearly all of 
; these are very doubtful, and in some cases 

15. Final m. even the form varies. Thus the man who 
is called Měshillēmōth (mobo) in Neh. 1i13 2 Ch. 
2812, is called Méshillémith (nadgin) in 1 Ch. 912; in 
this last passage (as in 2 Ch.) © has -w0 [BAL], whereas 
in Neh. 1133 one reading [Nta msg. inf] is -.6.) In like 
fashion the same man appears as Shélomoth (mnbg) and 
Shélomith (mpszi), the former being used as a name 
elsewhere. To settle the precise meaning is hardly 
possible. Nor ean we explain Mérémoth (mnn, masc. ) ; 
though it is once spelt nmp it may perhaps be com- 
pounded with my, ‘death.’ The same word is pos- 
sibly contained in Jérimoth (mio), Jérémoth (nis), 
and doubtless in Azmaveth (mmy, § 63). Lappidoth 
[RV] (nira5, masc.), ‘torches,’ is no less suspicious in 
appearance than Mikloth (nibos, MaxeA{A]wO), ‘ rods.’ 
On the other hand, Jéridth (niger), ‘tents’ (1 Ch. 218), 
may be originally the name of a place. Nébaidth (nya), 
‘heights’ (?), the name of a people, seems to be a real 
plural, like the names of modern Arabian tribes in -d¢. 

The plural forms Huppim (xan, oon, Gen. 4621 ; 1 Ch. 
715) and Shuppim (oes, ood, 1 Ch. 71215 2616, for 
which Gen. 462r has Muppim, msp) are proved incorreet 
by the adjectives Hiiphamite (sx) and Shiphamite 
(os). The form Shéphaipham [RV] (oss, Samaritan 
row) is found in Nu. 2639, and Shéphiphan (j5:p¢) in 
I Ch. 85. Both form and meaning are ee quite 
uncertain, The same may be said of Shapham (es#, 


1 Bx*A omit; L has -w0. 
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the name of a man), Shěphām (rsx) and Siphmoth [EV] 
(nys, names of places), and also of the adjective 
Shiphmite (sw). Whether the dual Diblaim (ps5), 
as the name of a man, be correct, it is impossible to say, 
since the meaning of the word is unknown. 
Adjeetives in -2 (gentilicia) appear to have been very 
rarely used as names in the striet sense. Thus we find 
76. Final 2. Jehudi Cam Jer. 3614 21 23); the man in 
question is thereby designated as a real 
Judzean, perhaps in consequence of the fact that his 
great-grandfather, to judge by his name Cushi (%3), 
was a native of Æthiopia. Similarly we find a Bæœotian 
nanied Bowrés, a Molossian named Modgogcds, a 
Thessalian named IJler@aNéds (7.e., Gerrards); see Fick, 
340. A Judith [EV] (maa) appears even in Gen. 26 34, 
and in the well-known romance the heroine bears the 
name ’Tovdec@, as being the ideal of religious and political 
virtue. The Cushi whowas a member of the royal family, 
according to Zeph.11, very possibly had a mother be- 
longing to some black race. ‘The man called ‘wsz7 (the 
Cushite) in 25.18 and t937 gop aay (ibed-meleeh the 
Cushite; EV Ethiopian), who 1s mentioned several times 
by Jeremiah, were no doubt of Afmean extraction ; ep 
w3 in the Phoenician inscription of Elephantine, whieh 
is contemporaneous with Jeremiah. We also find Bééri 
(xa, or 3, Bēri, 1 Ch. 736), ‘belonging to the well,’ 
r ‘belonging to the place called Beer,’ and Géhazi 
(ami Or simi), Which has the appearance of being derived 
from the name of some place compounded with +3 or 
xo (Gë, valley); we are reminded of the mysterious 
phrase ñun +3 (Ge-hizzaion, ‘valley of vision’) in Is. 221 5. 
On the many names ending in Z in the genealogies, 
see above, § 52—these are used simply as adjectives. 
So far as the form is coneerned we must inelude in the 
same elass names like Omri (sey), Barzillai (+4143), 
‘made of iron’ (ep the Punie Biisit, genitive ease, 
Ephem. epigr.640) and Shimshai (sae), ‘solaris,’ the 
name of a non-Israelite ; in later times Shimshal appears 
among the Syrians as Sayuoaios, Saucéos, and the brother 
of Simeon Stylites was called ‘pe. Though the 
grammatical form of these three names offers no diffi- 
culty, their origin and meaning ate quite obseure.} 
‘ving! might also be regarded as an abbreviation of some 
name like oueny (Nauyeyépauos), which was not rare 
among the Arainzeans. 
A considerable number of names end in j— (a) or i 


(õn), for which, in some eases, the arehaic termination 
TL Palo. tion g (am) or g~ a substituted. 
õn, am, 6m, Whether these terminations are really 

identical 1s by no means certain. Some- 
times }} appears to bea diminutive termination—e.g., in 

Ephron (jinsy), ‘hinnulus’; Eglon (; 5:3), ' vitulus,’ 

Arabic ‘Ojail; Nahshon (pens). ‘small serpent’; Samson 


(pens, Shimshon), ‘small sun,’ like the Arabie Sumats 
(name of a man); Abdon (paap), diminutive form 
of the abbreviated name Ebed (23), hke the Arabie 
Other examples of these terminations are— 
Hemdan (jmn), Gen. 3626 (so also in @ [ADL] and 
Samaritan text), but Hamran (aon) in tr Ch. 141 (GAL 
follows Gen. ) probably ' desirable,’ like the Arabie Ham- 
din ,;? Amram (mpy), probably ‘in good condition’ ; 
Chimhan (jan ), Chimham (ganz), and Gideon (jsy33); see 
above, § 66. Maleham (g aC 1 Ch. 8g) 1s open to sus- 
picion. No definite meaning ean be eatracted_from 
Simeon (pynt), Gershom (rwv), Gérshon (prv), Onam 
(ox), Onan (jän), Hémam (ema, Gen. 3622, for which 
1 Ch. 139 has H6mam, erin), Heman rath a) Bilhan aen 
the fem. Bilhah, naba, is also obseure), Balaam (cy 43, 
Bil’am). As for Tram (evy) and Eran (jay), they are no 
less difficult to explain than Ir (+y), Er (ay), Jra (avy), 
Iri (vy), Eri (ay), Iru (svy),—forms of which some are 
doubtless incorreet. In Réubén (Dx, as m ja Yardën, 


1 For other possible explanations see Omri, BARZILLAI, 
SHIMSHAI. 
2 See also HEMDAN. 
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EV Jordan), we seem to have a variation of dz, if the 
view expressed in § 62 be right. The x disappears 
in arse, Shélomd, EV Solomon (=Arabic Salimdn), 
‘peaceable’ or ‘happy,’ and probably in jsp", EV Jethro 
(= Virin, yan’), ‘eminent.’ 
Had all Hebrew names been transmitted to us in their 
correct form, we should presumably be able to point out 
. in them many archaisms and dialectic 
ga Archaic peculiarities, As it is, the most note- 
S: worthy phenomenon of this kind is the 
retention of the ancient feminine ending nina few OT 
names—a form which survives in Phoenician and even 
in Moabite. Thus we find the masculine names Géni- 
bath (na33), Shimrath (nagg'), Goliath (m93, a Philistine), 
Manahath (nnm, originally, it would seem, the name 
of a place), Ginath (nox, © Twvad [BA] -w0 [L]); 
the feminine names Basémath (mnga), Mahălath (nnn). 
Of these names only a few admit of a satisfactory ex- 
planation. ‘Taphath (ney, fem. 1 K. 411) has a suspicious 
appearance, as the words 5~7 AS) Immediately precede. 
It is interesting to notice that all the grammatical 
persons occur in Hebrew proper names, though they 
do not always refer to the same kind of 


79. Gram- 
matical “Peet 
persons i. The third person is used of the 


Deity in names like Azar-iah (rmy), 
and also without any express mention of the Deity 
—e. g., in Jõsëph (4>5):)—whilst in Jéphunneh (735) and 
the like it refers to the bearer of the name. 

ii. ‘The second person occurs only in imperative forms ; 
it is used of God in Shūbā-ēl (bna) and ospbyn (if the ex- 
planations given above, §§ 22, 30, be correct), and of 
man in mbn (Iakké-le-yah, see above, § 23), ma 
(Hōdū-jah ; see § 33), perhaps in jan (Réu-ben ; but 
see above, §§ 77, 62).} 

iii. The first person singular refers (a) to God in 
the artificial names Giddalti (-nd33) and Romamti-ezer 
(sry Doni) see above, § 22. (4) To the bearer of the 


name in such cases as Abihu (NIN), Elihu Orbn), and 
in those which have #7 or ¿ī—e. g., Hashabné-iah (msan), 
Tébal-iah (yaban) ;? (c) to the mother, or, in some cases, 
tothe father, in Shéalti-el (Sy:nbxzi), Hephzi-bah (aa sen), 
Noomi (‘ny3, EV Naomi), ‘my sweetness,’ ‘ my delight’ ; 
Péulléthai [RV] (ny5, pron. Péullathi), ‘my wages’ ; 
Naari (+335), ‘my lad’ ; Béni (+32), ‘my son’ (if we adopt 
the view that these forms are to be substituted for the 
Mlassoretic Nadrai and Bunni respectively). Among the 
Abyssinians we find a multitude of such names express- 
ing motherly affection—e.g., ‘my king,’ ‘mycrown,’ ‘my 
gold, ‘my plum,’ ‘my buffalo’ (7.2, ‘my hero’); 
similarly in Palmyrene, ‘nig, ‘my mistress’; ‘nag, ‘my 
glory’; ‘nan, ‘my beloved’; and in the Talmud » "31, 
‘my little one.’ Whether Cozbi (213) and Tibni (san) 
belong to this class is doubtful. (d) The first per- 
son plural refers to the parents or to the whole com- 
munity in Immanuel ($xye3); cp Phæn. byaax, Syr. Nax, 
Talm. pa, ‘our father’ (a term of endearment used 
by the mother, like xay, ‘ father,’ etc. ), Palm. asda, ‘ Bol 
is ours’ ; asy, ‘he has answered us.’ 
In conclusion something may be said about the 
history of the formation of names among the Israelites. 
ooy. E the divine appellation El (5x), 
El and Vahwe which was common to all the Semiites, 
appears even in the oldest names, such 
pares as Israél (Sxcz), it would seem that 
names compounded with jah (at) came into use later 
and gradually increased in number.? Jdchebed (3221) 
is scarcely to be regarded as historical. In Jéhoshta 
(ygan), the name of the successor of Moses, we have an 
apparent instance of Jeho- (\m:) as a divine appellation ; 





1 Cp also BENINU. 

2 These and many others may, however, really belong to c. 

3 W. Max Müller hascompletely failed in hisattempt to produce 
from hieroglyphic inscriptions examples of the use of ss (szc, not 


am) in ancient names of places, and at least in one name ofa | 


person (As. u. Eur. 312 77.). 
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but since the same man is also called Hōshēa (yea), 
some doubt still remains, On Séraiah (aie) and 
Réaiah (axa) in Chronicles no argument can be based, 
for even if these names be genuine they belong to a later 
period than that which might be supposed from their 
connection with the patriarchs. Whether Gideon's son 
Joash (vxi), and Samuel’s son Jōēl (5x), are cases in 
point is at least not quite certain (sce above, §§ 26, 
37). In any case names formed with Jeho (ym) occur 
shortly before the period of the kings, and after a 
while they became more popular than any other class 
of names. 

Names formed with Baal (by2) were doubtless used 
to a considerable extent in early times, and even under 
the first kings. We may still perceive traces of the 
attempt to abolish this name of the Deity, which had 
become offensive in consequence of the feeling that it 
stood in contrast to Yahwe (see also § 41). It is there- 
fore quite possible that in several biblical names El or 
Yahwe has been substituted for Baal. 

Since the Israelites were at one time sojourners in 
Egypt and ever afterwards continued to have intercourse 
with that country, like all the neigh- 
bouring peoples, we might naturally 
expect to find a certain number of Egyptian names 
in use among them. ‘The only clear case, however, is 
Phinthas (snzp), a name which (according to informa- 
tion received by the present writer from Erman and 
Spiegelberg) was extremely common in Egypt, and 
has the singular meaning ‘this negro’ (cp Cūshi, ‘zisz). 
It might be plausibly conjectured that Moses (agin) is of 
Egyptian origin, although the Egyptian equivalent which 
has been suggested for it, namely .1/ose(orsomesuch form), 
has a different sibilant (see MOSES, § 2). Patiél (5x5) 
bears a resemblance to the Egyptian names Potiphar 
(nbs) and Potiphéra (prone); a name compounded 
with El ($x) might be coined in Egypt as easily as one 
compounded with some other Semitic appellation of the 
deity. Ashhir (manex) is very probably Ish-hdr, ‘man 
of Horus,’ an Egyptian god who undoubtedly appears 
in the Phoenician name may (cp soxisy, ‘servant of 
Osiris,” and other Phoenician names). It seems therefore 
quite possible that Hair (-3n), who, like Phinehas, stands 
in connection with Moses, is neither more nor less than 
‘Horus,’ for, acccording to Spiegelberg, this name 
occurs in Egypt as the name of a human individual, not 
only as the name of a god.! The same scholar has also 
corroborated the further suggestion that Pashhir RV 
(anes), which certainly does not look like a Hebrew 
name, is compounded with ‘ Horus’; PShHR ‘ portion 
of Horus,’ or ‘Horus apportions,’ occurs once as a 
proper name. Persons thoroughly acquainted both 
with Egyptian and with Hebrew would probably be 
able to point out a few more Egyptian names borne 
by Israelites. ? 

A reference to the Æxvile is contained in Assir (328), 
‘ prisoner,’ the name of a son of Jeconiah who was carried 
82. Exile. captive to Babylon (see ASSIR). In Ex. 624 
1 Ch. 67822 [22 23 37] the same name 2x 
must have been suggested by some other circumstance. 
The name El-idshib (a'g*+x) was likewise used, at the 
period in question, with reference to the return to Canaan. 
Zerubbabel (S3z-37), according to Jensen, occurs several 
times as a Babylonian proper name; it signifies ‘seed 
of Babylon.’ Of the same period 
are the following Babylonian names 
(on which see the special articles) : Sheshbazzar (syzz'z'), 
Sharezer [RV] assie (Saz'eser) Zech. 72, Bilshan (jebz, 


81. Egyptian. 


83. Babylonian. 


1 That s)n is Horus has already been suggested by Nestle, who 
regards Putiel (5gs) likewise as Egyptian (4c. 110 7). 

2 Cp Che. Proph. Isa. (3 7.)2.144. S. Kerber in his very able 
treatise ‘ Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der hebräischen 
Eigennamen,” which appeared after this article was set up (see 
above. col. 3269, n. 1) points out (75 /-) that the name srry is 
compounded with the name of the great Egyptian god Ra’, 
It is to be noticed that this man belongs tọ the family of the 
Naphtalites mentioned in Numbers. 
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which is found also in an aneient Aramaic document, 
CIS, 259, and corresponds to the Babylonian Belshun), 
NékGda (xp) the Babylonian Vikädu, a kind of bird), 
see Friedr. Del. Prol. 212, where the name Barkos 
(epra) is also explained as Babylonian.! On Sanballat 
(wbz2p), see Schrader, AAT), 382. Mordécai (mm2, 
Mapéoyaios) is at least derived from the name of the 
Babylonian god Marduk. 

In Meshézabéél ($xarzin, § 29) the first part is doubt- 
less of Babylonian origin ; but sinee the verb ary, any had 
already passed into the Aramaic language, the name 
must be regarded as Aramaic. It is certain that at 
that time Aramaic was largely used in Babylonia. 
Henee it is that several families of Jewish exiles mentioned 
in Ezra2=Neh. 7=1 Esd.5 bear Aramaic names— 
eg., b'ne Hatipha (xen %2), b’ne Hatita (xeon +23) 
(‘pointed’?), b'ne Périda (x09 32) or bine Périida 
(xmn 2, ‘Sseparated’?), etc. So also we find Aziza 
(xmy) ‘strong’ (Palm. my, and, in its Arabie form 
wry), Zébina (x21) ‘bought’ (used in later times both 
by Jews and Aramzeans), ep Palm. parade ‘God has 
bought’; the name must therefore be ineluded among 
those mentioned in § 56. We may observe here how 
ready the Jews were, even at that period, to conform to 
foreign custom in the matter of names, as in other 
externals, while rigidly preserving their national char- 
aeter. 

No Persian names are borne by Jews in the OT; 
even Esther (anox) is scareely of Persian origin. See 
ESTHER. 

In the time of Ezra some ancient names reappear— 
e.g., ShimeGn (yns), Ezral031. The great popularity of 

this name (in Greek, Evuewr, Diuwr, 
sa Old ae the latter being also a genuine Greek 
mevawece! name) is probably due to Simeon the 
High Priest, of whom Jesns bar Sira speaks with such 
admiration, and to Simeon the brother of Judas the 
Maceabee, who was himself a great-grandson of 
another Simeon. Joseph (7oy) is found in Ezra 1042, 
Neh. 1214, and afterwards appears very frequently, 
sometimes in its full form, sometimes shortened into 
JOsé (+o), in the NT Joses, "Iwojs. Joshūa (pwns), the 
name of the suceessor of Moses, oceurs again in Ir S. 6 
1418 and 2 K. 238; the same name, mostly written 
Jéshita (yi) according to the later pronunciation, was 
borne by the high priest in the days of Darius I. About 
340 B.C. it reappears in the family of the High Priests, 
and oceasionally in the period following. At the time 
of Christ, and even later, it was extremely common 
(Greek form, Iygois, Jesus). The name Jonathan (jn) 
had never dropped out of use. Of repetition of the name 
Judah (amat) the earliest instanees are Judas the Macca- 
bee and one of his contemporaries (1 Mace. 1170); in 
subsequent ages it was very popular, as is shown by the 
NT. Jacob (apy) seems to have come into use very late ; 
the list in the Letter of Aristeas contains one 'TaxwBos, 
and the NT mentions three (EV James). Of ancient 
names, moreover, the following were particularly common 
at that period—Hananiah (msn), JGhanan (pnr), “Twav- 
yns (EV John), and, asa feminine name Twayva, Joanna, 
(Lk. 832410), Eleāzār (mybx), Adgapos (Lazarus), 
Azariah (amy) Mattithiah (anan), Ma7@ias (Matthias). 
We also find in a considerable number of cases Menahém 
(on), Hezekiah (Trom), Jeremiah (mri) On the 
other hand, as has long ago been remarked, the Jews 
continue for many ages after the Christian era to avoid 
the saered names Abraham and Moses, likewise Aaron 
and David. The Letter of Aristeas, it is true, mentions 
an” ABpauos (Abram), and in Tobit Sdppa (Sara) plays 
an important part. The name of Moses’ sister probably 
owed its popularity to Mariamme, the last of the Has- 
monzans; in the NT we meet with several women 
called Mapidu or Mapia (Mary). 
Since Ezra’s time very few Hebrew names have been 


1 See, however, BARKOS. 
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coined. The following may be mentioned —*anp, 
a ie ae) 

known to us only in the shortened fornis 

85. New ’Ovias, Onias (mnn). Talmudie uyn, NDA 

names. eee 


(whieh latter represents the Babylonian 
pronunciation); “Afovfos, Abubus ‘beloved’ (337, 
Habub), 1 Mace. 1611; Pacdndos (bxs5, Pesdél); Map- 
yardw6os ‘pearls’ (mi Jose), Jos. Ant. xvii. 62; Zwodvva, 
Xovodvva, ‘lily’ (jew or mww). At the same time 
some Aramaic names became current—e.g., NONY 
(see above, § 55), Nereipas (x32) ‘ preserved (by God),’ 
Jos. B/ iii. 721; but such names are fewer than we 
might have expected. 
Soon after Alexander the Jews began to adopt Greek 
names; this process doubtless originated in the upper 
classes. A high priest called himself 
86. Greek. ‘Idowv, Jason, attempting to imitate his 
real name Iygods, Jeshua (sry), just as a certain 'Iáxiuos 
(op: Jakim) ealled himself “AXxiuwos, Alcimus, and 
Didas, Silas (xbw) in the NT was transformed into 
Stdovavds, Silvanus. From that time Jason became a 
common name among the Jews. The brother of the 
above-mentioned Jason, ’Ovias, Onias (mnn), bestowed 
upon himself the name of Mevédaos, Menelaus. ‘The 
author of the Letter of Aristeas ineludes several Greek 
names in his list of those who translated the Pentateuch 
in the third century B.C., a list whieh, it is trne, he 
composed from his own imagination. The national 
reaction of the Maeeabzean period did not put a stop to 
this tendency. A nephew of Judas was named jini 
‘Ypxavés, Johanan Hyrcanus; his sons were añn 
(shortened into wx) ’AXéfavdpos, Jannai Alexander, 


sum Apioróßovios, Judah Aristobulus, and ’Avriyovos, 
Antigonus. The NT also contains double names of this 
kind—e.g., Saddos (binw, Shaiil) Waddos, Saul Paul; 
'Iwavyns (jm) Mapxos, John Mark; Supmedy (jys) ó 
Kadovpevos Niyep, Simon called Niger (Acts131).? Even 
in Palestine, however, many Jews of the time of Christ 
bore only Greek names. Of the apostles, who were Gali- 
læans in an inferior social position, one was called Piir- 
mos, Philip, and another ’Avdpéas, Andrew. Among the 
Jews of the more western regions, Greek names seem at 
that period to have had a decided preponderanee. Nor 
was any offence eaused by names connected with the 
worship of heathen deities, since no one thought of the 
meaning. It is true that in the Book of Daniel Abed- 
nébo ($33 tay), of which the sense was only too obvious, 
has been changed into Abed-négé (423 32%); but just as 
Ashhur (aney) and Mordécai (*s39) were regarded as 
unobjeetionable, we read of strict Jews calling themselves 
’Aro\\wvios, Apollonius, and Aréddwpos, Diodorus (names 
borne by the envoys of the Maceabzean prince in Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 92), whilst the associate of the apostle Paul was 
named ’Avo\\@s, Apollos. Similarly at a later period, 
the father of a certain Rabbi Jose bore the distinetively 
Christian name me's, Ilérpos, Peter. Some names 
which the Jews borrowed from the Greeks are ultimately 
of Latin origin; a particular favourite was "Toforos, 
Justus, xeor or soy (which is the form of the voeative). 

In the NT? and elsewhere we find many Greek abbre- 
viations used by Jews—e.g., "AXefas, Alexas (x025x) ; 
Aovxas, Lueas; ’Apreuas, Artemas; KXeoras, Cleopas; 
K\wras, Clopas; Oevdas, Thendas, which last is a 
genuine Greek abbreviation of Oeddwpos, Theodorus, or 
Qcoddcios, Theodosius, whereas Oadéatos, Thaddeus, 
wn, is formed after the Hebrew fashion. Soon after 
the apostolic age, if not earlier, some Jews adopted the 
praetice of spelling their Hebrew names aecording to 
the Greek pronunciation—e.g., pmo, Simon, Xipwwy, or 
VDD, Simeon, Luuewy, for pyotr, Shim‘ðn ; PO'N: lsak, 
for pns» Yishak; xm, Juda (voeative) or m Judan 
(aeeusative) for mny, Yehūda; ep the name op, 
Levites, Aevirys, for “bq, Hallévi. The fusion of Greek 


1 On double names—the one indigenous, the other Greek—of 
Jews and other Orientals, cp R. Herzog in Philologus, 5637 
2 See Winer, Gram.(8), § 16, 9. 
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and Jewish culture, a process of such vast importance 
in the history of the world, is here, as it were, symboli- 
cally represented. ‘The creative power whereby a nation 
is enabled to coin new names had at that period long been 
extinct among the Jews, even as it has become extinct 
among the Christian peoples of the present day. 

T. N. 


B. PLACE-NAMES 


In the following sections dealing with place-names, 
as in the rest of the article, the aim is (1) to give the 
right points of view for the study of the names, (2) to 
show how they may be classified, with examples, (3) to 
discuss in an introductory way some of the many difficult 
questions which arise out of the subject, and (4) incident- 
ally to throw some light on certain names and so to 
supplement the special articles. 

The names of places recorded in the OT are, regarded 
as a whole, different in character from the personal 
names. ‘Two differences in particular 
are worthy of notice. (1) A very much 
smaller proportion of place-names con- 
sists of compounds forming a sentence (sentence-names) ; 
for whilst the great majority of compound personal names 
are sentences (e.¢., Elnathan), the great majority of 
compound geographical names are combinations of two 
(or more) nouns in a genitival relation (e.g., Bethel). 
(2) Whilst in the ease of personal compounds with a 
divine name, the number of those containing the proper 
name of the deity is larger than that of those making 
use of one of the common divine terms (such as e/, 
ba'al); in geographical compounds, on the other hand, 
the proper name of a deity is very rare, and a common 
term, such as e/, ba'al, frequent. 

Both these differences may be due to the great 
antiquity of the place-names ; for there are indications 
that sentence-names were not the carliest type even of 
personal names among the Hebrews (ep HPN 246 f), 
and an early preference for the common rather than the 
proper name of deity is also a probable inference from 
the history of personal names. It would be hazardous, 
however, to make the assumption that place-names were 
generally derived from personal, or the reverse, the basis 
of an examination of either group, The two groups 
require in the first instance independent analysis and 
examination, and only in the light of this can the deter- 
mination of the relation between them be profitably 
attempted. 

The rarity of sentence-names among the names of 
places is one cause of-the greater obscurity in which 

l geographical names are involved ; for 
So CUTS SAS the combination of two terms into a 
sentence limits the range of ambiguity of either more 
than their union as construet and genitive. Another 
cause is the greater antiquity and non-Hebrew origin 
of at least many of the place-names; we have to 
interpret them with but little or none of the literature 
of the people who framed them to help us. Yet another 
cause is the uncertainty attaching to the period in which 
they originated; we can seldom fix more than a zerminus 
ad quem, the terminus a quo being absolutely undefined. 
The textual tradition of place-names is frequently very 
dubious. 

A very large number of place-names at present defy 
any reasonable interpretation, In other cases difficulty 
arises from the ambiguity of the form; and not un- 
frequently from the uneertainty of the Massoretic read- 
ing. Asan example of both eauses of obscurity we may 
take Migron. This name ntay come either (1) from the 
root agr with the substantival suffix 67, or (2) from gry 
with substantival prefix a and suffix 67, or (3) from grn 
with prefix m. As to No, 1, it is true that the origin 
from the root mgr is the barest possibility. It is un- 
likely that a root so Arainaie in character should have 
entered into the name of a Mid-Canaanite town already 
existing.in the time of Isaiah (1028). We may also 
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dismiss No. 2 (root gry) on the ground of the lateness 
of the noun formation (Barth, NB, § 204), and, adopting 
No. 3 (root grn), interpret the name as ‘ threshing-floor ' 
(sce We. on Is. 142). Next, as to the reading. This, 
though retained by critics, cannct be held to be quite 
certain. In the only two places where this name is 
found, © in Is. and 6! in 1S. reads Megiddo, which 
has suggested a new emendation of the text in x S. 142 
(sec MiGRON). Here then we have a typical instance 
of the uncertainty of geographical names. For another 
such instance take Madon (@®F Marron)—of which 
possible roots are dun, mdw, mrw. 

In dealing with the present subject it is most impor- 
tant to bear in mind this great ambiguity or uncertainty 
of most individual names. It is as a rule only when 
the instances are many that we can be certain that a 
particular class of meanings was actually expressed by 
place-names. ‘There can, for example, be no question 
that many place-naines are identical with animal names. 
Many of the individual instances even in this case are 
uncertain ; but the coincidences are too many to admit 
of the reality—-and, indeed, of the considerable extent 
—of the class being doubted. 

Still further uncertainty is connected with this and 
many other classes when we proceed from determining 
the meaning to inquire into the cause and origin of the 
name. For instance: are these animal names due to 
totemistic beliefs, or were they given because the animals 
referred to abounded in the neighbourhood of the several 
places, or because in some prominent feature the place 
resembled the animal in question ? 

It is impossible within the limits of the present article 
to discuss the various theories or to examine in any way 
exhaustively the various possible meanings of the whole 
of the biblical place-names. All that we can attempt to 
do is to arrange the names in classes and according to 
meanings that are tolerably well established. Maore- 
over, we shall, generally speaking, exclude the names 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and other towns remote from 
Palestine, confining ourselves to the names in the land 
of Israel and the inimediately surrounding countries. 

Before we proceed to the classification, however, 
certain points that have already been briefly referred to 
call for discussion, and, especially, 
sar etal ag the history of names of Palestinian 

places. It is diffieult to say how 
many of these were given by the Israelites. In a con- 
siderable number of cases we know definitely that they 
were not. In other words, many of the names of places 
in the land of Israel are pre-Israelitish. As to these 
there are two main sources of information—the Amarna 
tablets (circa 1400 B.C.) and the lists of Thotmes III. 
(not later than 15th cent.), Seti 1. and Rameses IlI. 
(predecessors of Mernephtah in whose reign the Exodus 
is usually placed), Pap. Anastasi I. (zemp. Rameses II.); 
for references and details compare Winckler’s edition 
of the Amarna tablets with index (XB 5), and for the 
Egyptian lists W. M. Müller (4s. u. Eur., especially 
154, 157-164, 181). Cp PALESTINE, § 15. 

Among names (of subsequently Israelitish towns) 
occurring in the list of Thotmes, and therefore at least 
as ancient as the fifteenth century B.C., are Abel, Accho, 
Achshaph, Ain, Aphek (?), Asthteroth-karnaim, Edrei, 
Gath, Gaza, Hadid, Helkath, ljon (?), Joppa, Kanah, 
Makkedah, Migdal, Mishal, Rehob, Sharuhen, Socoh, 
Zephath; and among names mentioned in the lists 
of Seti I. and Rameses II. are Beth-anath, Luz and 
Secu, and perhaps also Jabneh and Heres. In the 
Amarna tablets (14th cent. B.C.) we meet with Aijalon, 
Gath-rimmon (?), Hannathon, Hazor, Jerusalem, Kanah, 
Lachish, Megiddo, Seir (?), Zorah. 

The significance of these sources for our present 
purpose, however, is not fully represented by the actual 
identifications. Several of the names are typical instances 
of considerable classes—Ain (cp also Hi-ni-a-na-bi= 
ay py, Amarna 23726) and Abel of the numerous com- 
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pounds with these terms ; Aijalon and Zorah of animal 
names ; Jabneh of names which consist of a third sing. 
impf. Further, other names in these sources, though 
not identical with biblical names, are instances of 
other large groups of the latter; Bit-ninib (Amarna), 
Bai-ti-y’-a (Thotmes list) of compounds with Beth; 
and Joseph-el (see JOSEPH i., § 1) and Jakob-el (see 
tacos, § r, and cp WNIM 4s. x. Eur. 162 7) of 
compounds of an impf. and e/. In brief, the biblical 
place-names have so many and such close resemblances 
to those early names that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
in the absence of direct information to distinguish names 
given to places by the Israelites from the names which 
they took over from the former inhabitants. 

With regard to a few names, it is true, the biblical 
writings contain statements or suggestions that certain 
names were first given by the Israelites. Thus it has 
generally been inferred (e.g., by Di.) from Judg. 1910 
rı Ch. 114 f Josh. 158 1816 28 that Jebus was the 
Canaanite name of the city which was subsequently 
called by the Hebrews Jerusalem, and this was probably 
intended by the Hebrew writers ; but the occurrence of 
the name Jerusalem in the Amarna tablets now shows 
us that this was not the case. 


The words ‘their names being changed’ in Nu. 3238 may 
be, as Dillmann suggests, a gloss directing that the two pre- 
ceding names Nebo and Baal-maon are to be so read as to 
conceal their heathen origin; in any case the clause can hardly 
mean that these two names are of Israelitish origin. To the 
name Baal-perazim an Israelitish origin is attributed in 2 S. 5 20, 
but perhaps erroneously (see BAAL-PERAzIM, and cp HPN 133). 
See, further, BETHEL, Samaria. Joktheel was the name 
given to Sela by Amaziah (2 K.147); but whether the name 
itself, which is borne by a Jewish town (Josh. 15 38), be pre- 
Israelitish or not, we cannot say. 


In any case, the number of names directly stated or 
implied in the OT to have been of Israelitish origin is 
small. In one or two cases the character of the name 
itself clearly indicates such an origin; perhaps the 
clearest instance is Baal Judah (A’/P.V 133; see also for 
a suggestion relative to Laish, zd. 102, n. 5). 

Most of the pre-Israelitish names cited above are 
clearly Semitic ; but it is not improbable that some 

-,- of the biblical place-names are not 
90. Non-Semitic, merely pre-Israelitish but non- 
Semitic. Such a name as Ziklag, for instance, is diffi- 
cult to explain from the known Semitic vocabulary. Cp 
ZIKLAG, 

Names of Greek or Latin origin (in some cases substi- 
tutes for old names, in others names of entirely new towns) 
are easily distinguishable. The ancient name Beth- 
shean is already displaced by Sxv@@v adds in Judith 
310 (cp Judg. 127, ©); and the NT refers to several 
places with such names—e.g., Ptolemais, Cæsarea, 
Antipatris ; see further, Schiirer G/V 2 50-131. 

Modern Palestinian names are Arabised forms of the 
ancient names or fresh Arabic formations (cp Survey 
of Western Palestine—Special Papers, 254-258, and 
the Name Lists). 

To sum up, then. Apart from the Greek and Latin 
names which are confined to the Apocrypha and the 
NT, and are immediately distinguish- 
able, the great majority of biblical 
place-names are of Semitic origin; of the Palestinian 
names many are certainly pre-Israelitish, a few may be 
non-Semitic, a few are certainly Israelitish ; but with 
regard to the great majority we are left in doubt whether 
they were given by the Israelites or their Semitic pre- 
decessors. Hence from place-names we can_ infer 
Israelitish belief and practice only with great caution 
and under strict limitation. The precise origin of a 
name is of course of less interest when it refers to un- 
changing physical features of a place; but it is of con- 
siderable importance when it refers to belief, practice, or 
social characteristics which are subject to change. In 
these cases it is seldom safe to infer more than is justified 
by the consideration that, even when not given by the 
Israelites, these names were intelligible to them. 
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The’ interpretation of the names is to some extent 
controlled and in some cases facilitated by certain more 
92. Abbatia- °° less general characteristics. Many 
tire names (below, a, 6, c) are abbreviations 
of compound names (my = bx) or 
compound terms (jyy =jvy 1a); others (§ 93) are expan- 
sions of simpler terms, e.g., nyn bya = pyn. (For another 
question relating to the form of certain place-names see 
§ 107). 

(a) Abbreviation by omission of defining member — 
One of the commonest forms of abbreviation is the 
omission of the art.cle, or the genitive, which originally 
defined an appellative used as a proper name. In some 
cases we still find both the full and the abbreviated form 
of the same name in the OT; but it must be remembered 
that where the definition is by means of the article the 
EV never retains the distinction. ‘Thus Gibeah (hill) 
is the name of at least three different places mentioned 
in the OT; one of these appears under these different 
forms—ayaan (the hill), Sw nya: (Saul's hill), pea nya 
(the hill of Benjamin), nya: (hill); the other two are 
each mentioned but once: in the one case we find the 
simple, undefined form my31 (hill), in the other the com- 
pound expression pnya nya (the hill of Phinehas). 
Compare further, Kirjath and Kirjath-jearim, Bamoth 
and Bamoth-baal. We have no doubt to explain certain 
place-names of very general significance as the result of 
this process of abbreviation—e.g., Adamah (=land [of 
. . .]), which was perhaps also the original form of the 
names now appearing as Adam, Admah, and Adami 
(in Adami-nekeb); Ain=Well (of . ..); Gezer and 
Helkath= Portion. (of -a 

(4) By omission of defined members.—A second type 
of abbreviation is due to the omission of the substantive 
in compound terms consisting of a substantive and an 
adjective; thus ‘Ashan (old) in Jos.1542 etc. is an 
abbreviation of the full name Bor-ashan (=old well, 
unless indeed the name is to be explained with BDB as 
‘smoking pit’; see COR-ASHAN), which occurs in OT 
only in 15.3030. This instance shows how in some 
cases fuller forms did actually he behind adjectival 
names. At the same time it is probably unnecessary 
to assume that all adjectival names spring from original 
compound terms. 

The way in which tribal names became place-names 
is illustrated by the abbreviation of Beeroth Bene-jaakan 
(Dt. 106) into Bene-jaakan in a younger source (Nu. 
3331 f., R); perhaps also by Addar as an abbreviation 
of Hazar-addar (cp § 105). 

(c) The parallel forms Jabneh and Jabneel illustrate 
another important class of abbreviations—cp Barth, VB, 
§ 154. 

Other types of abbreviations occur among the class 
of names which constitute what we have termed ex- 
pansions (next §). 

The existence of the various forms Beth-baal-meon, 
Beth-meon, Baal-meon, and Meon (so read in Nu. 323 
for Beon), taken in connection with 
the meaning of the constant element 
Meon (Dwelling), suggests that the full form is an ex- 
pansion from the original simple place-name which, like 
so many others, is an appellative of wide signification 
and was once no doubt defined by the article or a 
genitive. Moreover, in other similar compounds the 
final element is of a similar character; cp Baal-hermon, 
Baal-hazor. 

These expanded compounds, however, as the above 
parallel forms prove, were in turn subject to more than 
one form of abbreviation ; the middle term Baal or the 
first term Beth was omitted. The omission of Beth is 
further illustrated by such alternative forms of the same 
place-name as Beth-lebaoth and Lebaoth, Beth-azma- 
veth, and Azmaveth. For further discussion of these 
points see VPN 125-136 324; on the significance of 
the Baal names see also below, § 96. 

1 Cp. König, Syntax d. hebr. Sprache, § 295. 
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We now come to the classification of place-names 
according to their meanings ; and we may first consider 
I. Names originating in religious ideas 
or practices. ! 

As we have seen, these names cannot 
be indiscriminately used to illustrate Israelitish belief or 
practice; by themselves they merely prove that such 
and such a belief or practice was at some time con- 
nected with such and such a place. In some cases, 
however, the testimony of the meaning of the name 
combined with other testimony renders much more 
definite conelusions possible. 

1. A considerable number of names reflects the wor- 
ship of certain objects or deities. As already remarked, 

: .. the deity is in most place-names re- 
95. With divine ferred to under a general term (e.g., 
PrO pETiDATOR baal); but in a few a more definite 


94. Meanings : 
religious. 


designation occurs. 

Sun-worship pretty clearly accounts for several. 

(1) Beth-shemesh (House or Temple of the Sun), the name of 
a city in Judah (also called Ir-shemesh=City of the Sun, and, 
perhaps, 1n Judg. 135 Mr. HERES [g.z.]), of another in Naphtali 
and another in Issachar; (2) En-shemesh (Well of the Sun), the 
name of a well on the borders of Judah and Benjamin; (3) the 
ascent of Heres [¢.z7.]—on the E. of Jordan; (4) Timnath- 
heres (Portion of the Sun), in the hill-country of Ephraim. 


The distribution of these names is general; their 
origin, no doubt, pre-Israelitish ; for the last name 
(Timnath-heres) is probably found as Hi-ra-ta in the list 
of Rameses II., and SamSan (in the neighbourhood 
of the southern territory of Dan) in the same list is 
obviously of similar significance (WMM As. u. Eur. 
165, n. 4, 166). Perhaps, in spite of the different 
sibilant (i not p), the name of the Moabite city KIR- 
HERES, or Kir-haraseth, is of similar origin. Cp, further 
the SamSimurun of the Assyrian inscriptions, which may 
lie concealed in the name usually read SHIMRON-MERON 
in Josh. 1220. 

The worship of the moon may perhaps be traced in 
Jericho, and Lebanon might be similarly explained ; 
but the latter word can be explained quite satisfactorily, 
and therefore more probably, by the primary meaning 
of the root, ‘to be white’; see below, § 102. The 
name of the Babylonian moon-goddess, Sin, is gener- 
ally detected in the names Sinai and Sin. 

Other proper names of gods surviving in place-names 
are :—those of the Babylonian god Nebo in the Moabite 
town and mountain, and in a town of Judah of that 
name (but cp NEBO); of Anath in BETH-ANATH, BETH- 
ANOTH, ANATHOTH (the localities indicate the wide 
spread of this primitive cultus); of Ashtoreth in ASH- 
TEROTH-KARNAIM and BE-ESHTERAH; of Dagon in 
BETH-DAGON (represented both in N. and in S.). 
Rimmon, which appears in several place-names, is 
ambiguous : it means a pomegranate ; but it is also the 
name of a god. The use of the article (pann ySo in 
Judg. 2045) favours interpreting the Roek of Rimmon 
as the Rock of the Pomegranate ; but in several of the 
other names (En-rimmon, Rimmon, Rinimon-perez, 
and Gath-rimmon) it is possible that Rimmon is a 
divine proper name. It is true, the evidence of © is 
rather against this view (JP TA. 334, n. 1; but see RIM- 
MON). The name given as HADAD-RIMMON (g.v.) is 
too doubtful to quote, and the same remark applies to 
the name ETH-KAZIN (g.v.), considered as a mark of 
the cultus of the goddess Athé. ‘The Babylonian Bel 
(as distinct from Baal) perhaps lies concealed in EBAL 
(g.v.) and the RIBLAH (¢.v.) of Nu. 3411 (©... ap 
nda); and a god Kush or Kish (=Ar. Kais) in Kish, 
KisHon, and Ei.kosn. Possibly Zur in Beth-zur is the 
name (or title) of a deity. On the other hand, it is 
very doubtful whether the ‘am which we find at the end 
of some place-name be the name of a deity ; see AMMI 
[NAMES 1N]. The altar-names, Jehovah-shalom and 
Jehovah-nissi, and the names Jehovah-jireh and 
Jehovah-shammah are hardly of the same kind; cp 


1 Cp Von Gall, Altisraclitische Kultstatten. 
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also Jer.3316. The only two instances occurring in 
OT of actual town-names containing Yah, Yahwe, are 
Jeshua and Ananiah. Both of these are mentioned for 
the first, and, indeed, in each case, for the only time in 
Neh. (112632); both are elsewhere personal names. 
If the text be sound where they occur as town-names, 
the names of the towns in question were probably 
derived from persons. Unmiistakably geographical is 
Beth-jah, which, according to W. M. Müller (As. u. 
Eur. 162, 312), occurs in the List of Thotmes, and is 
consequently a pre-Israelitish name. 
2. Of divine general terms é/ and éd‘a/ enter into 
several place-names. Jn Bamoth-baal (the high places 
: of Baal) and Kiriath-baal (the city of 
96. With Baal. Baal) Baal is the second term of 16 
compound and defines the first. In the other compound 
names it is the term defined; thus Baal-hazor is the 
Baal or owner of the place Hazor, Baal-tamar the 
Baal of a particular palm tree, and so forth. For 
further details as to the significance of the divine term 
in question see BAAL. What we have to observe here 
is that such names as those just cited are, properly, 
names, not of places, but of deities. All names of this 
type, together with the undefined names Baal, Baalah, 
and Bealoth, when used as place-names, are abbrevia- 
tions, having arisen by the omission of Beth (cp § 93). 
The Beth which still survives ın Beth-baal-meon most 
probably referred in the first instance to the temple or 
abode of the god (cp Judg. 94 46), and the whole com- 
pound then became used of the town or village in which 
the temple of the god stood ; ep other names consisting 
of Beth and a divine name or title—e.g., Beth-anath, 
Bethel, Beth-shemesh, and perhaps Beth-zur. ‘The 
omission of Beth, however, was not the only method of 
abbreviation nsed; the divine term itself might be the 
element omitted; Beth-baal-meon is abbreviated not 
only to Baal-meon but also to Beth-meon. Obviously, 
in the last instance, it is only the survival of the parallel 
forms that proves Beth-meon to be a name originating 
in religious worship. It would, therefore, appear very 
probable that some of the compounds with Beth which 
do not at present contain Baal are abbreviations of 
forms that did; this theory, perhaps, does most justice 
to compounds with Beth and a term (like Maon) which 
by itself is a suitable place-name; e.g., Beth-rehob is 
probably an abbreviation of Betli-baal-rehob, and 
although it is not easy to select many particular cases 
and say that they are necessarily or probably abbrevia- 
tions, it is at least likely that the considerable number 
of Baal names of places which the OT mentions would 
be increased if all the alternative forms of the Beth 
names were preserved. On the other hand, it would 


be unreasonable to suppose that all or even most of the. 


Beth names have arisen from the omission of Baal ; 
Beth does not necessarily mean temple, nor consequently 
does it necessarily imply that the name of which it forms 
a part has a religious significance ; Bcth-shittah is quite 
suitably and sufficiently interpreted as meaning ‘The 
place which contains the acacia tree,’ Beth-marcaboth 
as ‘the place where the chariots are kept,’ Bethlehem as 
‘the place of food,’ though the second element of the 
last name has been identified by some with the Baby- 
lonian god Lahamu (see BETHLEHEM). 

Some twenty towns or districts mentioned in the OT 

ıı -, bear names containing é/ as one element. 
97. With z/. These names are of three classes, 

(i.) Names in which eZ is a genitive defining the first 
element of the compound. 

These names are Bethel (cp § 96), Nahaliel= the wady of El; 
Migdal-el=the tower of El; Pennel=the face of El, and two 
names of obscure meaning, Neiel (the first part of which may be 
connected with Neah, syom) and BETHUEL [g.v]. 

(ii.) Names in which eZ is part of a (compound) 
genitive. 

Such are the valley of Iphtah-el—where IPHTAH-EL (¢.7.) 


seems to be the name either of a town or of a man, which 
attached itself to the valley (cp Class iii., on the one hand, and 
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the Saban zersonal name Symp on the other); the Tower of 
Hananel (Hananel probably being originally a personal name) ; 
and perhaps Beth-arbel. 

(iii. ) Names in which eZ is the subject of a sentence. 

These are Jezreel (=‘let El sow’), a town in Issachar, and 
another in Judah (cp also 1 Ch. 43); Jabneel (=‘let El build '), a 
town in Naphtali and another in Judah; Jekabzeel (=‘let El 
collect’), of which KABZEEL (g.v.) is probably an abbreviated 
form ; Irpeel (='let El heal’), z.e., probably, ‘let El rebuild’ (cp 
the use of x59 in 1 K. 18 30); Iphtahel (cp § 11) =‘let El open.’ 
pee the name of a town in Judah, which was also given 

y Amaziah to the conquered Sela (2 K. 147), is obscure as far 
as its first element is concerned (see JOKTHEEL). 

If the first part of Elealeh be the divine term, so that 
the name belongs to the present class, it would appear 
to mean ‘ El doth ascend’ or ' hath ascended’; but see 
below, § 107, end. With the exception of this doubtful 
instance, however, in all place-names consisting of e/ 
and a verbal element, the subject stands last, and the 
verb is imperfect. Consequently, since there appears 
to have been a strong tendency in earlier times to give 
the divine subject the first place in a name intended to 
make a statement, the translation of the verbal elements 
in these place-names by the voluntative as above is pre- 
ferable to the commoner method of translating by the 
imperfect—El soweth, etc. The point is argued more 
fully in HPN 215-218. 

The e¢ in all names of classes i. and iii. is probably 
the zumen of the place (cp the accounts of the theo- 
phanies of Bethel and Beer-lahai-roi).? 

An instance of abbreviation of the third type (iii,,above) 
of el names is JABNEH (g.v.), the full form of which (see 
above, § 92¢) also occurs. Similarly, both Iphtah and 
Iphtahel are found, though not as the name of the same 
place. We should probably also regard as abbrevia- 
tions Jazer (=‘may [El] help’) and possibly JANOAI 
(=‘ may [El] make resting-place here’); but scarcely 
JABBOK (g.v.) The pre-Israelitish names Jakob-el 
and Joseph-el (see JACOB, § 1; JOSEPH i., §1; ii., § 1; 
and cp § 89) do not occur in the OT, nor are even the 
corresponding abbreviated forms, Jakob and Joseph, 
used as strictly geographical terms. 

3. Names clearly due to religious considerations, 
though not containing the name or title of a deity, are 

98. Without ye) aaah from the roots Ads and 

didas name. which express general Semitic 
religious ideas. KADESH (g.v.; pre- 
Israelitish) and Kedesh (the name of at least two 
places, one of which has a pre-Israelitish record ; see 
KEDESH) from the one root, Horem, Hormah, and 
Hermon from the other, must all have been given to 
the respective places on account of their sacred or in- 
violable character. Some less certain but possible 
instances of names having a religious origin may be 
added : Gilgal, the name of five places in different parts 
of Palestine, and Geliloth of two, may be derived from 
sacred circles (of stones) ; -Mishal (mentioned by Thot- 
mes III.) may denote a‘place ‘where (the advice or 
judgment of a deity) is sought’; and Oboth may be 
named in reference to spirits (3x). It is quite possible 
that a very much larger number of names ought to be 
included here (on the animal names, for example, see 
below, § 104); but we cannot admit as more than a 
mere possibility what has sometimes been maintained 
(most recently by Grunwald in Die Eigennamen des AT, 
1895), that names denoting all sorts of objects or qualities 
are survivals from Fetichism, Demonism, and the like. 

II. Passing now from names originating in religious 
ideas or practices, we note a second considerable class 
consisting of names derived from the natural or artificial 
features of the place. 

1. Height. (a) Loftiness of situation is clearly indi- 

99. Non- Cated by Ramah (from nn=to be lofty) 

iigitlie: —generally with the article (amna), or 

s defined by a genitive (e.g., nb non), but 
height. Y EE eg. 

also (according to MT in Jer. 31-15) unde- 

fined—the name of seven places in different partsof Pales- 


1 Cp Barth, WB 227, n. 3. 2 Cp Stade, GVZ 1428, n. 
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tine; Ramoth and Rumah from the same root, and, 
perhaps, Arumah from a cognate root ; Geba, Gibeah, 
and Gibeon (several places, see the articles), all signi- 
fying hill. Naphath-(or Naphoth-)Dor (Jos. 112 etc. 
AV, RV™8-) would, if it were the proper name of a 
town, be a further instance; but Naphath is rightly 
translated in RV's text (‘the heights’ [of Dor]). Terms 
picturesquely indicating the lofty situation of the town 
itself, or a lofty natural feature in the neighbourhood, 
are Jogbehah (from 433, to be high), Sela (two places) 
= The Cliff, and perhaps Hadid (#ris ér’ d3pous keuévn 
— Jos. Ant. xiii. 65)=the sharpened or pointed cliff with 
which we might perhaps further compare En-haddah 
(yet see PEFM 2297}. Some would include SHAHA- 
ZUMAH (g.v.) in this list. Some metaphorical terms for 
natural configuration became names of places and are 
to be noticed here :—Shechem = ‘ Shoulder,’ and, meta- 
phorically, ‘a ridge’ (cp Gen. 4822, but see SIIECHEM ; 
the use of the synonymous Anz in Nu. 8411 etc. ; and 


Ges. Thes. 14076); Dabbésheth=‘a camel’s hump’ 
(Is. 306), which is also according to some (see BDB) 
the meaning of Gilead ; Chisloth-tabor (man nbo), or 
abbreviated Chesulloth (mSp2—the different punctuation 
adopted by MT in the case of the full and abbreviated 
form isnot supported by 6 )=the flanks of Tabor ; Aznoth- 
tabor perhaps=the ears (and hence metaphorically the 
peaks) of Tabor. If the last interpretation be correct, we 
may probably (though against 6) add UzzEN-SHEERAH 
(y.v.). Compare also Bohan (shape of a thumb). 

(4) The indication of lowness of situation, or the 
neighbourhood of some notable depression, 1s obvious 
in all compounds with Gé (xu = valley, and so translated 
always in RV except Neh.1135 mg. and 1 Ch, 414), 
which are, however, always names of valleys, not of 
towns; in Beth-emek = House of the valley ; and prob- 
ably in Horonaim and Beten (literally = belly). Jahaz, 
if we may follow a cognate Arabic term (wasa), means 
terra rotunda et depressa (BDB). The names SI1ARON 
(g.v.) and BASHAN (g.v.) seem to have arisen from the 
absence of conspicuous irregularities of height over the 
districts which they designate. Bithron (a district) prob- 
ably means cleft or ravine [but cp MAHANAIM]; and 
Shepham Zosszbly a bare height (ZAT W 3275 [1883]). 

2. The character or condition of the soil, the fruit- 
fulness of the place, or the reverse, account for several 

names. Horeb (a mountain) and Jabesh 
er ae in Jabesh-gilead (a city) are both [but cp 
"o SINAI] most naturally interpreted of the 
dryness of the ground ; Argob perhaps indicates a rich 
and earthy soil (cp Driver, Deut. 48), EKRON (g.v., § 3) 
barren or unfruitful; the Arabah (the name of the 
valley of the Jordan and its prolongation) means the 
desert or waste country; hence the town- name 
Betharabah abbreviated in Josh.1818 into ‘the Arabah.’ 
On the other hand CARMEL (¢.v., §§ 1, 9), the name of 
the well-known, now thickly-wooded mountain range, 
and of a place in Judah capable of supporting large 
numbers of sheep, expresses the fertile character of the 
places in question, and Ephraim and Ephrathah (if cor- 
rectly derived from snp; so Ges.-Buhl, but not BDB; 
see EPHRAIM i., § 1 f.) have a similar meaning. The 
following interpretations (some of which are discussed in 
the several articles) may be mentioned here: Bozkath = 
an elevated region covered with volcanic stones (BDB), 
Zion = waterless (Lagarde, ZV 84), Abel (= meadow) 
by itself and in several compounds (e.g., Abel-Shittim). 

3. The presence of water accounts for many names,? 
—most clearly for those which are compounded with 
Beer (=well) or En (=a spring). 

a. En.—In some cases such as En-hakkore=the partridge’s 
(?) well (Judg. 15 19), En-rogel (Josh. 157), En-harod (RV ‘the 

spring of Harod’), as well as in a very large ' 


101, Water. number of modern Palestinian names in ‘Ain, 
the name appears to be that of a spring only. 





1 ‘The etymology of Arabian place-names refers mostly to 
water, pasturage, plants, and trees,’ Jacob, Das Leben d. voris- 
lamischen Beduinen, 41. 
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In most cases, however, the name serves also for the name 
of the place containing the well or spring, or possibly in some 
cases fee a new township that sprang up nearer to the well 
than the place from which the name was derived (? Hazor 
and En-hazor, Josh. 19364). En-mishpat (the well or spring 
of judgment) was no doubt originally the name of the spring at 
Kadesh ; but in Gen. 147 it is used of the place itself. Town- 
names of this type are many, distributed over all parts of the 
country, and were already in use before the Israelitish conquest 
of Canaan. In OT we have mention of the following :—En-dor, 
En-gannim, En-gedi (2), En-haddah, En-eglaim, En-hazor, 
En-rimmon, En-shemesh, En-tappuah. Ain is an abbreviated 
name (perhaps from En-rimmon, g.v.)  Enaim (=KEnam) 
perhaps means ‘Two springs’ (cp § 107) and in any case owes 
Its Origin to the presence of a spring, as also does Hazar-enon 
(Hazar-enan) and perhaps Anim. 

b. Beer, which in Hebrew generally (though not exclusively : 
see, e.g., Nu. 2117) denotes a well rather than a spring, is less 
frequent in names; OT mentions Beer (two places—in both 
cases without the article) Beeroth (pl. = wells}, Beer-lahai-roi, 
Beer-sheba, Beer-elim, Beeroth-bene-jaakan. Berothah (= 
Berothai) is perhaps to he similarly explained. 

c. «Me (=water) is found in Me-jarkon, Me-zahab (if we may 
regard this name as only apparently personal, and really 
geographical; Gen. 36 39, cp Dt.11 Dizahab) and perhaps in 
Medeba. Giah (to judge from the root-meaning) very probably 
means a spring; so also Gihon. The presence of hot springs 

ave rise to the names Hammath, Hammoth-dor and Hammon 
(perhaps only two different places in all), and of a bitter spring, 
if we may for once trust the biblical etymology, to Marah. 
Nahalol means the ‘ watering-place.’ 


4. Beauty of situation and appearance, for which some 
of the Hebrew writers certainly had an eye (Ps. 482 
Cant. 64), or general attractiveness may 
102. Other aceount for some names—e.g., Shaphir, 
Shepher (a mountain) = beautiful, beauty ; 
Tirzah =she is pleasing; Jotbah and Jotbathah= 
pleasantness ; and, more metaphorically, Ziz perhaps 
=the flower. Most of the names, however, that 
have been or might be cited in this connection are really 
very ambiguous or indecisive. 

5. Colour appears to account for a few names. 
Lebanon is most probably named from the whiteness of 
its cliffs (or its snows?) ; and the root meaning ‘to be 
white’ seems at least as probable an explanation as any 
of other proper names from the same root, viz., Laban, 
Libnah (2), Lebonah. Kidron, the name of a torrent- 
bed, may mean black or dull-, dirty-, coloured (ep Job 
616); Haehilah (a hill), dark ; Zalmon (two hills aeeord- 
ing to MT ; but see ZALMON), dusky ; Adummim, red ; 
Jarkon in Me-jarkon, yellow; Hauran, black. None 
of the foregoing instances, however, are really free from 
ambiguity; though in some at least the colour-meaning 
seems the most probable. 

II. Having dealt with religious place-names and 
names indicating natural or artificial features, we must 
consider next place-names derived from names of 
trees, plants, ete., and of animals. 

I. Trees, plants, etc.—Some instances are unmistak- 
able: (Abel) Shittim=(the meadow of) the ecacias, 

Beth-shittah =the house of the acacia; the 

103. Plant eae: 
apple tree (tappūăh) gives its name to three 
places — Beth-tappuah, En-tappuah and 
Tappuah ; the palm tree (tamar) to Tamar, Baal-tamar, 
Hazazon-tamar, the city of palm trees (Judg. 116, 
313=Jerieho, Dt. 343), and probably also Tadmor (ep 
Lagarde, Users. 125); the ¢eredinth (or whatever large 
tree may be implied by the Heb. bw, ax, nox) to El- 
paran (=Elah, Elath, Eloth), Elim, Elon and perhaps 
Allammelech. All of these are names of towns. On 
the other hand Allon-bacuth appears to be simply the 
name of a particular tree (ep in the Hebrew Gen. 126 
1318 Dt. 1130 Jos. 1933 Judg. 937 1S. 103, where similar 
designations have been translated). The pomegranate 
appears at least in the Rock of Rimmon (Judg. 2045 
etc.) and probably in other eompounds with Rimmon ; 
but for another possible interpretation of these, see 
above ($ 95). Olive trees give their name to the Ascent 
(2 S. 1530) or Mount (Zech. 144 ete.) of Olives; vine- 
yards to Abel-cheramim (the meadow of vineyards) in 
Ammon and Beth-haccherem in Judah ; the grape cluster 
to the valley of Eshcol ; and probably, the ' choice vine’ 
(pr) mentioned in Is. 52 (cp Gen. 4911) to the fertile 
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valley of Sorek and the Edomite town Masrekah. Anab, 
too, probably means grapes in spite of the differing 
punetuation of the proper name (23y) and the common 


noun (33%). TAANATH-SHILOH (g.v.) is the fig tree of 


Shiloh, if we may follow the Greek rather than the 
Hebrew vocalisation. RITHMAH, a station in the wilder- 
ness, is the juniper tree, and AROER (y.v.) has been 
interpreted bushes of dwarf juniper. EztON-GEBER 
(7.v.), another station, derives its name from the tree 
called in Arabic gadā. Thorn bushes of different kinds 
are denoted by the names Atad, Shamir (2), and perhaps 
also Seneh (see BUSH); the almond tree by Luz (which, 
however, is otherwise explained by Lagarde, Ubers. 
158). The éa/sam tree accounts for the name of the 
valley of BACA (g.v.), and perhaps also for Bochim (ep 
Moore, Judges, 59 f.) Libnah may be named from 
a tree (ep nja5=? the white poplar—Gen. 3037, Hos. 
413) or be more closely connected with the root-meaning 
‘to be white.’ (For another view see Lisna.) In 
the light of Aramaie we can without much difficulty 
interpret Gimzo the Sycamore tree, and Dilan the 
cucumber; cp Löw, Pfansennamen, 387, 334, 351. 
Betonim, especially in the Greek (Boraveru) closely re- 
sembles the Hebrew word (Gen. 4311) for pistachio 
nuts (NUTS, 2). A water-plant (mo), as most scholars 
suppose, gave rise to the Hebrew name Yam Sūph; 
see RED SEA; but ep MOSEs, § 10. 

2. Animals —The following animals have given 
names to places. 

(a) Wild quadrupeds: the stag (Aijalon), the lion 
(Lebaoth, Laish and ? Shahazumah), the leopard (Beth- 

: nimrah), the Gazelle (Ophrah [2], Ephron 
meer err [x or 2]), the wild ass (Arad), the fox 

*  (Hazar-shual, the land of Shual, Shaal- 
bim), the hyena (Zeboim). 

(2) Domestic quadrupeds: Lambs (Telaim, Beth- 
car), the cow (Parah), or calf (En-eglaim, Eglon), the 
horse (Hazar-susah [or Susim]), the goat (? Seirah) or 
kid (En-gedi). 

(c) Birds: the partridge (Beth-hoglah, ? En-hakkore), 
birds of prey (Etam [1-3]). 

(d) Reptiles and inseets: the serpent (Ir-nahash), 
the lizard (Humtah), the hornet (Zorah), scorpions 
(Akrabbim), the ericket (Gudgodah). 

Names of animals applied to towns are much more 
frequent in the southern territory of the Israelites than 
in the northern: ep HPN 105 7. Names of this elass 
are also frequent as clan names (on the other hand 
they are comparatively rare as personal names). This is 
one of the reasons which favour tracing at least many 
of them back to a totem stage of society. 

IV. A considerable number of places derive their 
names from what may be termed the social, political, 
and industrial charaeteristics of the 
place. Here we may notice first 
the names consisting wholly or in 
part of the terms Hazor or Hazar, Ir, and Kiriath. 
Hasér or Hāsōr! denotes the fixed settlement as 
contrasted on the one hand with the movable en- 
campments of nomads, and on the other with walled 
towns; cp in the one ease the contrast between the 
hadariyy or ahlu t-hadar (with whieh perhaps cp the 
asm ‘ne of Jer. 493033) and the badawiyy or ahlu 
]-badiyah (z.e., the Bedouin) and in the other, e.g., Lev. 
2531. Clearly the proper names can only be taken to 
indicate the character of the place at the time of the 
origin of the name; in the case of the Hazor of Judg. 
4217 etc., at least, the name must have continued in 
use long after the place had ceased to be an actual 
hasor and had become a fortified city; for it is 
mentioned by Thotmes III. among his conquered towns, 
in the Amarna Tablets as the seat of a prince (Sar Ha- 
zu-ra—15441) and in the OT, more than once, in 


1 357 (constr. 78M) or si, the latter only in proper names 
but cp Lag. Übers. 47. 


105. Compounds 
with Hazor, etc. 
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connections which indieate that it was a place of 
strategic importance (¢.g., 1 K. 915 2 K. 1529). With 
the exception of the place just mentioned, Hazar-enan 
(or -enon) on the N. boundary of Palestine, and ( Baal-) 
Hazor in Benjamin, all names of this type are of places 
in the S. of Palestine (being assigned to the territories 
of Judah or Simeon) or in the wilderness; many of 
them, therefore, no doubt retained the character whence 
they originally derived their name, The places are 
Hazor (two places, one of which is also called Kerioth- 
hezron), Hazor-hadattah (?=New Hazor—if the text 
be right), Hazar-addar (=Hezron), Hazar-gaddah, 
Hazar-susah (or -susim), Hazar-shual, Hazeroth. 
Hazarmaveth (y.v.) is the name of a district in S. 
Arabia, and is perhaps only apparently connected with 
the type of name under diseussion. 

There are some indications that the second element 
in the compounds is, as we might independently expect, a 
clan or tribal name. Thus we note (1) the alternative 
forms (Susah and Susim), (2) the two animal names 
(Susah [horse] and Shual [fox], if the most obvious 
meaning is correct; but cp HAZAR-SUSAH, HAZAR- 
SHUAL)—cp the many clan names of this type (HPN 
97 F). (3) Addar actually occurs as a clan name, if 
the text of 1 Ch. 83 be sonnd. (4) Gaddah resembles 
the tribal name Gad. Similarly Jair in Havvoth-jair 
(the tent villages of Jair) is no doubt a clan name (see 
Jatr). Other names originating in and reflecting much 
the same stage in social development as Havvoth-jair 
and the compounds with hazar are Mahaneh Dan (Camp 
of Dan) and Mahanaim (two camps), Succoth (booths, 
though the originality of this form of the name is con- 
tested, see SUCCOTH). 

‘Zr (vy), which forms the first element in the compound 


names Ir-shemesh, Ir-nahash, the City of Salt (nba vy, 
Josh. 1562), and the City of Palm trees (osna vy, Judg. 
1 16), is a wider term, applicable to a camp or a wateh- 
tower (Nu. 1319 2 K. 179) as well as to fortified towns, 
in which latter case, however, the term may be more 
exactly defined (Lev. 2529). As to the second element : 
in the first of the foregoing names (Ir-shemesh) it is an 
object of worship, in the second (Ir-nahash) probably 
tribal rather than personal, and in the last two (City of 
Salt and of Palm trees) presumably derived from natural 
characteristies of the place. The ‘fr (xy) in the Moabite 
name Ar Moab (or, abbreviated, Ar) is a parallel form 
of the same term. 

The £iryak (ap), again, which constitutes, or forms 
part of, several names, cannot be very closely defined ; 
etymologically, it appears to mean simply ‘ meeting- 
place.’ The plural form KERIOTH (g.v.) is the name 
of a Moabite city, and, compounded with Hezron, of a 
city in Judah ; the dual form Kiriathaim is the name of 
a city in Reuben and another in Naphtali; three of the 
compound names— Kiriath-arba (Four cities—cp § 107), 
Kiriath-jearim (City of Forests), also called Niriath- 
baal, and Kiriath-sepher (City of Books)—are found in 
Judah, and another Kiriath-huzoth (City of streets ?) in 
Moab. Kir, the Moabite word for city (MI 11 f. 24 29) 
probably as a walled place (cp the Hebrew usage), 
forms, by itself as an abbreviation, or in one of the 
compound forms Kir-Moab, Kir-heres or Kir-hareseth, 
the name of an important Moabite town. With Kartah 
compare the word for city (nap) used in Job 297. On 
these names, as indeed throughout these introductory 
discussions, compare the special articles. 

The defensive character or feature of the town is 
more or less clearly indicated by the names Bezer (2) 

Nagin ene a Bozrah, Which mean a fortified 
oh actar Place (cp ‘tr mzbsdr=fortified city, 
Sitoeu 1S. 618 and often) ; Geder, Gederah ; 
Gederoth, Gederothaim, Gedor—all 
of which are from ,/gdr=to wall up, but some of them 
perhaps with the specific sense of sheepcotes (so often 
Heb. g’dérah); Hosah (place of refuge); the com- 
pounds with Migdal (=tower), viz., Migdal-el, Migdal- 
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gad, Migdol (cp also Magdali, AVP v. 237 26); Mizpeh 
or Mizpah (5), which signifies the watch-tower (ep ‘ the 
field of Zophim,’ Nu. 2314 and Di. ad lvc.; possibly 
also Zephath), Azem and Azmon, if, as is likely, they 
are to be derived from ,/‘asm=to be strong, are prob- 
ably to be explained in the same way ; of the meanings 
‘enclosure’ or ‘fortress’ suggested in BDB for Aphek 
and Aphekah the latter may perhaps be justified by the 
Assyt. epeku=to be strong (Del. Ass. VIVE 1152), 
but scarcely (with Ges. in Zhes.) by known usages of 
the root in Hebrew and Arabie. 

The size of the town appears to have been the origin 
of the names Zoar and Zior (small), Rabbah (large) in 
Judah (ann7) and in Ammon (fully ney ni nai). Rabbith 
is perhaps also to be connected with the root of Kabbah. 

En-mishpat, Madon, and probably Meribah, owed 
their names to being places where disputes were settled. 

The presence of one or more wine-presses gave their 
names to the cities of Gath, Gath-hepher, Gath-rimmon 
(2), Gittaim (in addition to the place so named in Neh. 
1133, ep Gen. 3635 © le@0atu = Heb. nny; see AVITH, 
GITTAIM); cp further Judg. 7 25, axrap. Similarly 
the town of Migron is probably derived from a thresh- 
ing-floor (see § 88); but it is not clear whether ‘ the 
threshing-floor of Atad’ (Gen. 5010 f.) and the ‘ threshing- 
floor of Nacon’ {2 S. 66=Chidon 1 Ch. 139) are names 
of towns or not (see ATAD, NACON). Madmen in 
Moab, Madmenah in Benjamin, and Madmannah in 
Jndah, mean the dung-place or dung-pit,) and KIRIATH- 
SEPHER (g.v.) should apparently be translated Book- 
city. 

Whether the stenches which appear to have given 
their names to Zanoah (2), Ziphron, and Ophni! were 
natural, proceeding from some well or cave or the like, or 
artificial—i.e., due to the life of the town—is uncertain. 
In the latter case, the names may have originated with 
the Bedonins, who are sensitive to the smells of towns 
(Doughty, Av. Des. 1210 438). 

Many place-names are plural in form—e.g., Gederoth, 
Akrabbim. In some cases the exact number of objects 

whence the name was derived is perhaps 
w definitely indicated. Thus Kiriath-arba 
' may mean four-cities; Beer-sheba, seven 
wells. Migdal Hammeah (EV the tower of Meah) 
should mean the tower of the hundred; but on the 
reading of MT see HAMMEAH. In the case of Sheba 
(seven) and Eleph (a thonsand) we have names con- 
sisting of a term of number only ; unless, indeed, as 1s 
quite possible, the names are to be otherwise interpreted. 
The question whether this class of names is at all large 
depends on the actual character of certain names 
apparently dual in form. 
Such names are— 





Adithaim Enaim Kiriathaim 

Adoraim En-eglaim Mahanaim 
Almon-diblathaim Ephraim Mizraim 
Beth-diblathaim Gederothaim Ramathaim 

Diblaim Gittaim Shaaraim 
Diblathaim Hapharaim Zemaraim. Cp also 
Dothaim (DoTHAN)  Horonaim SAMARIA, JERU- 
Eglaim Kibzaim SALEM, § 1 


Does Kiriathaim mean two cities, Enaim, two wells, 
as Kiriath-arba means four cities and Beer-sheba, 
seven wells? The dual significance of this ending in 
many or all of these proper names has been called in 
question by Wellhansen (JD 7h. 1876, p. 433), Philippi 
(ZDA/G, 1878, pp. 63-67), Barth (NB 319, n. 5), 


1 The occurrence of such names as Madmen, and perhaps we 
may add Kibshan, ‘furnace’ (see NipsHAN), makes it plausible 
(but cp the special articles) to hold that ZANOAH (2), ZIPHRON, 
and Opun1 are so called from natural or artificial stenches. 437 
is a well-known Heb. root. For Ziphron cp gafira=to smell 
(especially, though not exclusively, of bad smells); cp also , 
Syr. zephar=foetuit, a sense of which some trace 1s found in 
certain derivations of Ar. zafira. With Ophni cp Ar. ‘afina = 
to be putrid. We might add Hannathon if this name be from 
the root kanan (but see below, § 107); cp Ar. anna =foetorem 
emisit ; Syr. Zannind =rancid ; also in Heb. Job 1917 (am from 
3)1=to be loathsome). 
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Kautzsch (Hed. Gram.) 88c), Strack (Genesis, Ex- 
cursus, 139 f-). Cp also WMM, As. u. Eur. 251 J. 
[Winckler, KA 7), 28/.] The dual interpretation is 
retained, sometimes with a ?, in certain cases by BDB 
(see, e.g., under msan, wman), and defended by König 
(Lehrgeb. d. Heb. Sprache, 2.436 f.) 

The main reasons urged against the dual character 
of the ending are these: (1) The dual in Hebrew, as 
also, it is urged, in original Semitic, is confined to 
things found in pairs; in many cases the proper names 
cannot be naturally explained of a pair of objects. (2) 
Such a form occurs in some cases side by side with a 
singular—e.g., Mahaneh and Mahanaim, Ramah and 
Ramathaim. (3) The forms also occur side by side 
with forms in -ã» (;—) and -dm (n>). 

This last parallelism has been explained indeed by 
the supposition that -z and -dm are alternative dual 
endings ; but on the other hand it is argued with force 
that the endings -dz and -dm are unquestionably 
frequent in names in which there is no reason to assume 
a dual meaning ; and that in some names the ending 
-aim is certainly secondary, as may be seen most 
clearly in the case of Jerusalem (cp Amarna Urusalim 
and MT Kt. form oben), which was later pronounced 


Jerusalaim (ober MT Kr.), and Samaria (jw, but 
in Aram. pwe). Barth’s explanation is somewhat 


different ; he regards -aim (-ain) as an old locative 
ending which was subsequently displaced by the more 
familiar -d”, -ãn. 

The first of the foregoing objections (limitation of 
Hebrew dual) cannot be pressed ; the names in question 
may be pre-Israelitish (cp § 89) and sprung from a 
dialect which, like Arabic, used the dual more freely 
than Hebrew; nor can a stricter dual-meaning be 
considered in all cases inappropriate—e. g., Kiryathaim 
may mean ‘The twin cities’ (cp use of the Heb. dual 
in osy—Ges.-Kautzsch, Gram. 6 ET, § 88c). 

The second objection (parallel singular forms) is far 
from conclusive. 

As to the third (parallel forms in dm, ete.)—in view 
of the history of the name Jerusalem, a certain tendency 
to change a name so that it should resemble a dual 
form cannot be denied. On the other hand, this 
very tendency renders the prior existence of actual 
dual names probable. Further, in many cases the 
endings -aim, -a@m, -än are attached to the feminine 
inflection ; if these endings be duals, the forms of the 
names are In accordance with the known laws of 
inflection; but if they are substantival afformatives 
the proper names in question are exceptional forma- 
tions; Barth, at least, in his section (NB, 316-416) 
on nouns with suffixes, cites no instance of nouns 
formed by the addition of endings (such as -dm, -da, 
-6n) to the feminine inflection. Among proper names 
might be cited some few ambiguous forms, such as 
pny, paa. 

The present writer therefore concludes that those 
names in which the endings -aim, -dm, or -a@n are 
attached to the feminine termination are dual forms ; 
that several other names also may be duals, but that 
the ending in their case is ambiguous. Though not 
unaware of the divergence of some scholars, he would 
interpret Kiriathaim, ‘the two cities’; Gittaim, 
‘the two winepresses’; Diblathaim (in Beth-dibla- 
thaim = Almon Diblathaim), ‘the two assemblies’ (cp 
BDB s.v.); RAMATHAIM! (g.v.), ‘the two hills.’ 
Gederothaim is a name of doubtful genuineness, but, 
if genuine, would mean the two walls or sheepcotes. 
In the following (among other) names the ending is 
ambiguous ; but the dual is in some cases appropriate 
and probable—Dothan (jmn asni), Enaim or Enam 


(the two wells), Horonaim (the two hollows), Shaaraim 
(two gates, or double gates; cp St. Hed. Gr. 3404). 


1 Probably a /ater name of Ramah. 
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The significance of place-names turns not only on 
their meanings but also in some cases on their forms. 
This is too complicated a question to discuss here. As 
is remarked elsewhere, the names of two towns in 
Judah (ESHTEMOA [g.v.]and Eshtaol) present the same 
modification of the root as is found in the Arabic verb 
(conj. viii.) (and also in Mesha’s /zser. 2.11); and in 
three names of towns belonging to the southern tribes 
(Eltekon, Eltekeh, and Eltolad), possibly also in the 
Reubenite Elealeh, the first element may be the Arabic 
article.2 G. B. G. 


C. DIVINE NAMES? 


The special importance attaching to the names of 
God in the OT and the emphasis often laid on their 
108. Signifi- eae To n Is. 428 

nter LIS Jer. 2) nds a partial explanation 

nameg 82 the peculiar emphasis with which the 

word zame itself is there employed. The 
name of a person or thing was for the Hebrew not simply 
distinctive; it was a revelation of the nature of the 
person or thing named, nay, often almost an equivalent 
for the thing itself. This is specially true of names of 
God. <A new special revelation of God leads to the 
formation of a new name (Gen. 1613). Only so can we 
explain many Hebrew forms of expression that either 
scem to us pleonastic or peculiar, or else easily become 
associated with a false meaning. [For other applica- 
tions of the term, some of them compelling attention by 
their boldness, see NAME, § 9.] 

I, What is called the Tetragrammaton, mm,’ appears 
in the OT 6823 times as the proper name of God as the 
loom Cah Sieh of Israel. As such it serves to 
ihe caed istinguish him from the gods of other 

name, Patons. It is ‘the [sacred] name’ par 
excellence (Lev. 2411 Dt. 2858). In the 

MT aw (3 OWH) is almost always written with the 
vowels of Adondt, R ‘lord’ (YčHöWaāH, mia), the 
vowels of éléhim, mibg, ‘God’ (YEHOWiH, miy) being 
used when Ad6nii itself precedes.4 This was a direction 


1 [It will not he surprising that the special articles, having 
been prepared independently, do not always agree in their ex- 
planations of these names with the present critical discussion. 
The reader will rightly infer that the question at issue is difficult. ] 

2 For other titles applied to God, see the several articles :— 
Asr-, Avoni-, Ant-, Ammi- Dopi-, Hamu- SHEM-, ZUR, 
names in; also BAAL, MOLECH, etc. 

For epithets applied to God, see above §§ 26 7 

For designations of other supernatural beings, heavenly or 
earthly, see ANGELS, AZAZEL, DEMONS, LILITH, SATYRS. 

For names of deities other than Yahwe, see ANATH, ASHERAH, 
ASH-HUR, ASHTORETH, BEL1A1, CHEMOSH, CH1IUN, DAGON, 
QUEEN OF HEAVEN, SiccutH, TAMMUz, FORTUNE, ABRAHAM, 
Isaac, SARAH, Mi.can, LABAN, SAMSON, also above, § 40_/ 

3 So also MI Z 18. In the second half of compound Hebrew 


proper names the name has the form 34} ; contracted into a 


(only, in the case of some of the names compounded with 33° 
LR 
‘the final element M or 37° represents merely an emphatic 


afformative and not the divine name’; so Jastrow, JSEL 
13 ror. [cp the view often maintained in this volume that the 
final 5° or ymt is due to post-exilic manipulation of early names, 
such as sp3} ‘273, ‘ns, of ethnic origin)}. The contraction 
A’ occurs not only in the liturgical formula Ay ba (written 


mobs only in Ps. 10435), praise ye Yah, but also twenty-four 


times otherwise, though only in poetical (and probably all late) 
passages. It is most prohably to be regarded with Jastrow 
(ZA HW, 1896, p. 1) as an artificial post-exilic formation. It is 


very doubtful whether ‘— (¢.g., in ‘JAD, etc.) occurs as a con- 
traction for 7). Cp on this point Olsh. Lehr. 612 f., and 


Grimme, Grundzüge der Heb. Akzent- und Vokallehre 
(Freiburg, 1896, p. 146). 
In the first half of compound proper names, on the other 


hand, we find the form iT (from 3; the equivalent of 17!) 
contracted into } (e.g., in JRI", etc.). 

4 In 319 places (143 of them in Ezek.) myo (originally probably 
without vowels) is retained in the text after the Kr. ‘37%, which 


has come to be regarded as a Kéthib. The resulting combination 
‘t Adōnāi [substituted for] YHWH,’ Kr. ‘Adonai YEHOWiH '"— 
i.e., Adonai Elshim—appears in EV as ‘the Lord Gop.’ 
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to the reader always to substitute for the unpronounce- 
able! actual name either d&ddndz, 318 (hence in 6 


6 xvpios for myn) or élohim, oviby. On this A7é per- 
petuum ep Gesen. Gram. § 173. 


The controversy as to the correct pronunciation of the 
tetragrammaton, whether as Yahwe, maS Yahêwè, MID 


A ` ayy . 2 f = 
110. Its Yahwā, mt, or Yahawā, mia,” a con 


pronunciation troversy in which, as in Ex. 314, the 
derivation of mmr from an imperfect 
form of mm was always assumed,® has been gradually 


brought to an end by the general adoption of the view, 
first propounded by Ewald, that the true form is Yahwe, 
ma. The abbreviated form, Yāhu, wm, can be ex- 


plained only by the form, Yahw, yy (with closed syl- 
lable; cp inv from yis), and the séghdUe) of the second 


syllable is attested, to mention nothing else, by the fact 
that, in Samaritan poetry, mm rhymes with words end- 
ing in that way.4 

A much more difficult point to decide is the original 


1 As early as the beginning of the third century B.C. mym’ 
seems to have heen regarded as appyrov, at least beyond the 
sacred precincts. Thus is to be explained to a considerable 
exlent the avoidance of the Tetragrammaton in the latest books 
of the OT, as e.g., in Daniel (except chap. 9), to some extent in 
Chronicles, and, in consequence of editorial revision, in Ps. 42- 
84, as well as in the Apocrypha generally. The NT follows LXX 
in invariably substituting ‘the Lord’ (6 xvptos) for YHWH, 
sya. At the same time, however, the gradual change that 
came over the idea of God as it hecame more and more universal, 
had also a great deal to do with the suppression of the personal 


name in favour of ‘ God,’ Dibon (so everywhere in Koheleth} 


and other appellatives. What led more than anything 
else, however, to mens avoiding the utterance of the sacred 
name, was probably the dread of breaking the injunction 
Ex. 207. It would appear, indeed, from © of Lev. 2416 
that the very mention of the sacred name was threatened 
with death. Probahly, however, as in the original, all that 
is meant is the employment of it in abusive language or in 
witchcraft. 

According to the Babylonian Talmud (} 677d 39 4) the name mm 
had ceased to be pronounced even by the priests in the blessing 
as early as the time of Simon the Just (about 270 B.C. 3 cp, how- 
ever, on this date, EccLesiasticus, § 7[4]). Philo, on the other 
hand, declares simply that the sacred name was pronounced 
only in the sacred precincts, and according to the Jerusalem 
Talmud (692d 37) 1t was lawful down to the very end for the 
high priest to pronounce it—though finally only below his 
breath—in the ceremonial! of the day of Atonement. Moreover, 
Josephus (Azt. ii. 12 4) seems to have known the true pronuncia- 
tion, though he excuses himself from giving it as being unlawful. 
As late as 130 A.D. Abh& Shai) denied eternal bliss to any 
one who should pronounce the sacred name with its actual 
consonants. See on this especially Dalman, Der Gotlesnamte 
Adonaj und seine Gesch. (Berlin, 1889), and cp Che. OPs. 
299-303. 

* Cp Franz Del. ‘On the pronunciation of the Tetragram- 
maton, ZATH"3 f. (1883-84). Brinton reads Jahva, ‘The 
origin of the sacred name Jahva,’ Archiv für Rel.-Hiss., 1899, 
3 226 f. 

3 Grimme alone (of. cit. 143_/7.), on quite insufficient grounds, 
explains 417" as a lengthened form of yT, Yahu, regarding it as 


a sort of plural or collective form from the root ya or ym). 

4 On this cp Kau. 7ZZ, 1886, no. 10, cal. 223. Moreover, 
Theodoret (guest. 15 in Exodunt) states that the Samaritans 
pronounced the sacred name lagé, and the same pronunciation 
1s ascribed by Epiphanius (Adv. Az. i. 3 20) toa Christian sect, 
and is to be found in Egyptian magic papyri (on this, as also on 
the whole question, see the thorough investigation of A. Deiss- 
mann, ‘Griechische Transskriptionen des Tetragrammaton’ in 
his Bibelstudien, Marburg, 1895, p. 3.%3 Author. Transl. by 
A. Grieve, 190r, p. 321 7%). Clement of Alexandria (S¢vovz. 
v. 634, according to the better reading) attests the still more 
exactly corresponding form Iaové or 'Iaovai; Origen, the form 
‘lay. Burkitt's edition of fragments of Aquila shows that Aquila 
wrote the sacred name in archaic Hebrew characters. Finally, 
on ‘Jahwé' is based also the form Iawovye in the Jewish- 
Egyptian Magic-papyri; cp L. Blau, das altjidische Zauber- 
wesen (1898), 128. According to Blau, w appears in the third 
place in order that the first three vowels may be sounded Iaw 
(=m) The form /eve occurring in Latin MSS (cp ZATW 
1346 [1881], 2173 [1882]) at least testifies to an e in the second 
syllable. On the other hand, the form Zao, handed down by 
the Gnostics, may be left out of account. Like all similar forms 
(¢.g., Ievw, in Philo Byblius), it is simply the product of erro- 
neous or misunderstood Jewish statements. On this cp Bau- 
dissin, ‘Der Ursprung des Gottesnamens Zao, in his Studien 
zur semit, Rel. 2181 f. (1876). 
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meaning of the word Yahwé. In E of the Pentateuch 
mv, transposed from the third person 
into the first, is explained by God him- 
self first by ‘I am that I am’ (ara 


max wx), and then by the simple ‘I am’ (mag) 
YHWH (ma) is here obviously regarded as the third 
person imperfeet of the archaic stem HWH (ma=-rn), 


‘to be,’ in the sense of ‘he is (and manifests himself} 
continually,’ ? with the additional connotation of remain- 
ing the same, so that the name would express both the 
attribute of permanence and that of unchangeability, 
and especially unehangeability in keeping promises— 
z.é., faithfulness. 

This explanation offered in the OT itself has been felt 
by many modern seholars (beginning with Ewald) to be 
only an attempt to explain a primitive name that had 
long since become unintelligible, and, further, to be 
simply the product of a religious-philosophieal specula- 
tion and far too abstract to be by any possibility eorreet. 
Increased importance is given to these considerations 
by the observation that the name Is in no sense peeuliar 
to the Hebrews, and on other soil it must originally 
have had a much simpler and in particular a much more 
eonerete signification. 

Of the various hypotheses that maintain an adoption 
of the name from some foreign nation, that which 
112, Supposed Sa i the ee of the mele 
foreign origin. as su the Bee elaim to mention 

(So Tiele, years ago; most recently in 
his Gesch. der Rel. im Altertum,1299; St. GIZ, 1887, 
1130 7; ep Che. £BO)5 [1876] 790). At Sinai Yahwé 
revealed himself to Moses and then to the whole people ; 
whence Sinai was—what it long continued to be; cp, 
e.g., 1 K.198 7 —the proper seat of Yahwe. Aceord- 
ing to the oldest tradition the Sinai district was in- 
habited by the Kenites (cp KENITES, Moses, § 14). 
That indeed the name Yahweé was then revealed to Moses 
and through him to the people is expressly asserted only 
by the youngest Pentateuch source (P).2 E does not 
say this expressly, and aceording to J Yahwe was in use 
from the beginning as the name of the god of the patri- 
arehs ; even the interpolated Gen. 426 earries it back as 
far as Enoch. It is, in fact, hardly eoneeivable that 
Moses should have been able to proelaim a god that 
was simply unknown, a new god, as ‘ god of the fathers.’ 
Great uncertainty, however, attaches on the other hand 
to the hypotheses of the occurrence of the related forms 
Vahu (Yau) and Ya in Assyrio-Babylonian or Canaan- 
itish proper names. 

1 The MS known as the Grecus Venetus finely renders my» 
by inventing the substantive ó ovrwrms—i.e., probably ‘the 
really existing one’; hardly, as Lag. (Uers. 138), comparing 
SovAow, supposes, with a causative signification, to indicate pjm’ 
as a Hiph‘il. 

2 When P nevertheless gives Jochebed GEEL » Ex. 6 20)as the 


name of Moses’ mother, we must suppose this to be a name sub- 
stituted by a later editor for what P originally wrote. Others 
take the name Jichébed as an indication that Yahwe was origin- 
ally the God of Moses’ family or his tribe. But cp Jacon, § 13 
J OCHEBED. 

3 In support of a Canaanitish JaA: the following cases have 
been cited :—the place-names mentioned by W. M. Müller 
(As. u. Eur. 162 312 7.)—viz., from the list of Thotmes III., 
Bai-ti-y--& (F222), and from that of SoSenk, Ba-di-y-'a, Sa- 
na-y-"d, and /fa-nt-ni-a—all equally doubtful; Faubi’di, the 
name of a king of Hamath, also written //u47d7; so Schr. 
KAT), 23 7, and Wi. G/36_7., who has also proved Azr7yaxu 
of Maud? (according to Schrader, Azariah of Judah) to be the 
name of a N. Syrian king (40/113); but cp also Jastrow, 
‘ Ilubť di and the supposed Jaub?dt, ZA, 1895, p. 222 9. The 
names adduced hy Pinches, ‘Va and Jawa in Assyro-Baby- 
lonian inscriptions,’ ?S#A 151 pp. 1-13 (cp also Jäger, Beitr. 
sur Assyr.1452,7.; Grimme, Grundzüge, etc., 145; Hommel, 
AHT 115, and Erp. T 1042 481443 Sayce, 76.9522; [against 
Hommel] König, ‘the origin of the name mm,’ 24. 10 189_7), 
must for the present, on account of the uncertainty attending the 
explanation, and often the reading as well, be left out of account. 
Against the proposal of Frd. Del. (Par. 158 #7) to derive a form 
Jahu, common to all Canaanites, from an Accadian /a-x, trans- 
formed by the Hebrew priests into mm, so as to render possible 
its derivation from ap, ‘to be,’ cp Philippi, Z. J- I ddkerpsych. u. 
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Ex. 314 being left out of account, ‘ Yahwé’ has been 
explained variously. ! 
(a) As nomen imperfecti Kal of ma, ‘to fall,’ either 
in the sense of ‘rushing, crashing down’ (Klo. G/ 70), 
or in that of ‘falling (from heaven),’ 
res a as being originally the name of one of 
ee ne the objects (see MASSEBAH, § 1 @) called 
explanations. Baityl (so, along with other possible 
explanations, Lag. Oriendalia, 227 f7-). 
(5) As a nomen imperfecti Kal ot m3, ‘to blow ' (cp 


Arabic Zazwi(y), ‘to blow,’ Zaza, ‘air, breeze’), ‘the 
Blower,’? as a name for the storm-god, analogous to 
the Assyrian Ramman. 

(c) As a nomen imperfecti Hiph'il of mn, either as 
‘he who makes to be, calls into existence,’ the Creator,’ 
or, following (a), as ‘he who makes to fall, who sniites 
with lightning,? and so, as before, the storm-god. 

A /fiph'tl (or a causative form analogous to the 
Hebrew Zipli il), however, from ma (or mg) cannot be 
produced, apart from late Syriac formations, in any 
Semitic dialect, and the signification ‘fall’ oeeurs in 
Hebrew only in the imperative sya, Job376 (where 
Siegfried, SBOT, reads mn); and for the meaning 


‘blow’ reeourse must be had to Arabic; whilst the 
interpretation of Yahwe as creator would ill agree with 
Hebrew usage, which employs the name Yahwe chiefly 
with reference to revelations of God to his people, or 
the conduet of the people towards their national god, 
whereas the cosmie working of God is connected with 
other divine names. 

It is not to be denied that ma may have had origin- 
ally another much more conerete signification than that 
given in Ex. 314. Nevertheless it seems precarious to 
suppose that while Hebrew was still a living language, 
the people should have been so completely deluded as 
to the meaning of the most important and saered name. 
The objection that Ix. 314 rests on a piece of too subtle 
metaphysieal speculation, falls so soon as we cease to 
force into it the abstract coneeption of ‘ self-existenee,’ ’ 
and content ourselves with the great religious idea of 
the living God who does not echange in his actions. 

Of originally appellative names by far the commonest 
(2570 times) is ¢dékim (rby), the regular plural of 
élith (mbx), God, which (if we allow 
for the modification of @ to ð) corre- 
sponds to the more original Arabie 77h 
(Aramaic abs). Of the fifty-seven 


114. Eléhim: 
form and 
meaning. 


Sprachwiss., 1882, pp. 175 #3 Tiele, 74.7, 1882, pp. 262 fF 
Kue. Hibbert Lectures, 3087. Moreover, according to Winckler 
(G/136.7-), mm, with the meaning of ‘ Lord of eternal being,’ is 
to be regarded as a spiritualising of the quite independent and 
distinct popular form Jahu. 

1 Cp especially Driver, ‘Recent theories on the origin and 
nature of the Tetragrammaton,’ Stud. 4761.1; T. P. Valeton, 
t De Israelitische Godsnaam, Theol. Stud., May 1889. 

2 So Wellh. //G2S/), 25, n. 1, 4) 26n. 1: ‘The etymology is 
quite obvious; he rides through the air, he blows.’ 

3 So already Jn. Clericus (1696) on Ex.63; Schr., since 1862, 
and in Schenkel’s 476.-der. 3 167 f. (cp, however, also XA T12) 
25); Lag. Z2DJ/G 22331, and most recently in Ubers. 1377. 
(=‘he who calls into being what he has promised’). The equat- 
ing of mm and sym, so as to obtain the meaning, ‘the Vivifier, 
distributer of life,’ must be rejected, for the interchange of q and 
nat the beginning of a Semitic word is unheard of. 

4 So Lag. Orientalia, 229 (alongside of the explanation as 
imperf. Kal), and, doubtfully, Stade, GYZ 1 429. According to 
G. Margoliouth (PSBA, 1895, p. 57), mm is ‘one who sends 
down things from heaven.’ 

5 So, eg., Di. (Gen., 1887, p. 74): She who exists absolutely 
and lives in himself’; Schultz, Attest. Theol.(5), 387, ‘the im- 
mutable, self-centred existence; the absolute personality.’ De- 
serving of mention, also, is the hypothesis of G. H. Skipwith 
(‘The Tetragrammaton,’ JZOR 106627), according to which 
mm, ‘he will be,’ is the elliptic form of the invocation of the 
ancient Israelite warrior-god, to be completed by 98 and SY 
—i.¢., ‘God will be with us. The Untersuchungen über den 
Namen Jehova of B. Steinfiihrer (1898), and W. Spiegelberg’s 
cine Vermutung über den Ursprung des Namens mpm (from 
an Egyptian word for ‘eattle’), ZDMG, 1899, pe 6337, are 
quite valueless. 
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places where the singular (mx) occurs, forty-one belong 


to the Book of Job, and the rest (apart from the Kt. of 
2 K. 1731) either to poetic passages or to late prose. It 
can hardly be doubted, accordingly, that the singular 
(mbx) is only an artificial restoration based on the plural 


(ovidy).? The plural serves sometimes to denote the 


heathen gods (Ex. 91 1212 203 ete.) or images of gods 
(Ex. 2023 ete. ), but mostly to denote a single god (or 
image of a god—e.g., Ex. 321, most probably also Gen. 
313032), whether a heathen deity (eg., 15.57, of 
Dagon; r K.115, even of a female deity—for Hebrew 
never had a word for goddess) or the God of Israel.? 
In numberless places—especially with the addition of 
the article—nvvjhya (7.e., like 6 Geds in the NT, the 
well-known, true God) is a sort of proper name and 
equivalent for Yahwe. The usage of the language 
gives no support to the supposition that we have in the 
plural form Aim, as applied to the god of Israel, the 
remains of an early polytheism,? or at least a combina- 
tion with the higher spiritual beings (the ‘son of God’ 
or ‘sons of the gods '—/.e., aeeording to Heb. usage, 
simply beings belonging to the elass of Elohim, Gen. 
624 Job16 21 387, ep Ps. 291 897 [6]). Rather must 
we hold to the explanation of the plural as one of majesty 
and rank (a variety of abstraet plural expressing a com- 
bination of the several characteristics inherent in the 

conception).4 
There is much difference of opinion as to the ety- 
mology, and therefore the proper signification, of the 
word Elohim, A verbal stem, aby, 


ESS MEL MOLORY. of which one would naturally think 
first of all, is not known in Hebrew; and the Arabic 
‘alaha, ‘to worship God,’ is obviously a denominative 
from the substantive ’/d, ' God.’ On the other hand, 
the derivation from the Arabic alika, with medial 2 
(according to Arabie seholars an old Bedouin word 
meaning ‘to be filled with dread, be perplexed,’ and so 
‘anxiously to seek refuge’), seemed enticing.  ‘¢ah 
(mix) would thus mean in the first place ‘ dread,’ then 


the objeet of the dread with whom one nevertheless 
seeks refuge.’ 

Support for this view has been found in particular in several 
allusions in the OT itself to the supposed proper meaning of the 
word, since in Gen. 314253 God is called ‘the fear (47) of 
Isaac,'and in Is.813 Ps. 7612 [r1], ‘the object of fear’ (4n). 
The state of the problem is this. If alika., along with the cog- 
nate waliha, ‘to fear,’ is really an independent verbal stem, the 
above explanation has a greater claim to consideration than any 
other. Possibly, however, 'alika itself, along with walika, is 
only a denominative from ‘7/@h, and signifies originally ‘ pos- 
sessed of God’ (cp evOovaorageyv, Satxovar), as the Arabic ba'ila 
means ‘to be possessed of a‘/,’6 In this case, naturally, 
Fleischer’s explanation would be futile. 





1 According to Baethg. (Beitr. 297) the poetic author of 
Dt. 32 is to be regarded as the inventor of the sing. mon. 


2 The use of mabr (1S. 2813) in the sense of supernatural 
being, ghost, is quite exceptional, and it is certainly an error to 
assert that ‘x sometimes indicates judges or magistrates in 
general. In Ex. 216 227 [84] 18.225 ‘x vera means 
God, as witness of a lawsuit or dispenser of oracles. (We have 
clearly a relic of the last-mentioned usage in Ex, 416 [J ?) and 
even in 71{P?].) In Ex. 227, too, the parallelism shows that 
what is meant ts the reviling of God as the giver of decisions 
on points of law. In Ps.8216 977 1381, on the other hand, 
the ‘x are, like the ‘holy ones’ of Ps. 8968 [5 7], the gods of the 
heathen, which, in later post-exilic times, fell to a lower rank 
(see ANGELS). 

3 According to WRS (RS, 445), ‘the, Elohim of a place 
originally meant all its sacred denizens, viewed collectively as 
an indeterminate sum of indistinguishable beings.’ 

4 On this point cp Ges. Gras. (Zi), §§ 124g and 132. In the 
Phoenician inscriptions, too (cp G. Hoffmann, Ueber einige phon. 
Luschr., 1889, p. 17 A), pSx lim) indicates most probably the 


universal conception of divinity, 28, on the contrary, the in- 
dividual deity in the idol. 

5 So especially the illustrious Arabist Fleischer (most lately 
in Kleine Schriften, 1154 7-), and after him Franz Del. (most 
recently in his Genesis, 1887, p. 48, where he explains MSN 
as ‘awe or respect,’ and then ‘ eben of awe’). i 

6 So Nöld. ZDMG 40 174, after We. Wakidi, 356, n. 3 (uliha 
‘an-irraguli, ‘the fear of God has made the man harmless’). 
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There is just as little proof, however, for the view of 
Ewald, and after him Dillmann (on Gen, 11; also in 
Handb. d. ATlichen Theol.), that DN means ‘to be 


mighty,’ and is to be regarded as a by-form of the stem 
nbn (ox), from which $x comes. 


Nestle follows another course ( Theol. St. aus Wiirt., 
1882, p. 243 7), explaining é/okim as the plural, not 
of the late artificially revived form é/6dh, but of the 
sing. ZZ (sce next §).! 

Nestle supposes the plural to have arisen from é/ by the artificial 
insertion of a 7 (4), like Heb. MARN, maidens, from DX, Arab. 
*abahdat, fathers, Syr. mähän, names, etc. Nestle is thus able 
easily to explain how the older language had no singular for 
€élshim but ël, and no other plural for él but éléhim. The 
explanation of this plural form would thus be dependent on that 
of the sing. él (see below). To Nestle’s hypothesis, however, 
there is the objection 2 that at least the Arabic formations of this 
kind have a short @ before the termination, whilst the long ð of 
élshim would represent a long @; and above all, that all ex- 
amples with inserted 3 (if we ignore some secondary formations 
in Syriac) have the fem. ending. Moreover, were this hypo- 


thesis accepted, the Ar. '7/i/ and the Aram. ON would have, 


with Nestle, to be regarded as words borrowed directly or in- 
directly from the Hebrew.3 


There is no less difference of opinion as to the ex- 
planation of él, ‘God,’ a word which appears as a 
116. El divine name 217 times (73 in Ps., 55 in Job, 

"and generally almost only in poetical passages, 
or at least in elevated prose), and just like €lOhim (see 
preceding col., n. 2) may denote either deities (ovdx 


eo IX, Vom, Eten, Ps DST [2] corrected text) which 
have come to be viewed as subordinate divinities, or 
the god of Israel. Sometimes it occurs with the article 
(yet also without it; so especially in Deutero-Isaiah, 
4018, etc.), like ‘the éokim’ (mýbgz) in the sense of 


the true God (e.g., Gen. 463), but specially often with 
some attribute or other, whether a noun (é.g., 733 bx, 


‘hero-god,’ Is.96) or an adjective as in on Sy, ‘the 
living God,'4 joy Sx (see below, §- 118), ‘God most 
high,’ ‘az $x (see below, § 117), ‘God almighty (?),’ or 
with a genitive, as bxn'a by, ‘the God of Bethel’ 5 (Gen. 
357), oiy bx, ‘the god of antiquity’ (Gen. 2133), or 


finally with a noun in apposition—e.g., Gen. 463; cp 
also 3320 where Jacob calls the massébazh (for in view of 
-3y we must read thus, not nam, ‘altar’) that he 


erected * 2/7, ‘god of Israel.’ Very frequent is the 
occurrence of é/ (never mibg or ody) as first or second 


member in proper names—e.g., ainbe, “YON, wbx, OND, 
bugy, etc. (see above, § 25). . l 
Against the derivation of the substantive é/ (Sx) from 


bix ‘to be strong,’ with the meaning ‘the strong one,’ 
a derivation at one time common and in itself satis- 
factory,® objections have been raised. The most that 





The other example from Lieder der Hudhail (ed. We. 123), 
no. 278, 4 3, is less certain, 


1 Conversely, Ewald had already explained bx as abbreviated 
from Mì ON (bN); Lehre der Bibel von Gott, 2382 f. 


2 Cp Nöld. SBA HW, 1882, p. 1180. 

3 Cp the detailed refutation of this theory by Nëöld. (SBAIV, 
1882, pp. 1183 #7), according to whom both ē¿ and ¿/ãh were 
already in existence side by side before the parting of the 
Semitic nations. Cp also Ed. Meyer, ‘El’ in Roscher’s Ler. 
d. griech. u, rém. Mythol. 1223 f7.; Baethgen, too, shows 
(Beitr. 271, and in the excursus, 297) that it is at best but 
traces of the form ¿/ (el) that are to be found in the various 
Semitic tribes and peoples, whilst 7/é/ is quite wanting in some 
languages. On the other hand, ¿č has in some cases become 
quite unfamiliar in the living language; in others it is passing 
out of use, its place being taken by 74a@4. It is only in personal 
names that ‘.. . z/ has established itself in all Semitic lan- 
guages, either alone as in some of them, or alongside of i/a@h as 
in others. 


4 Cp El roi, Gen. 1613 RVmg. CRA Sx); see Isaac, § 2. 

5 On this usage of 22, perhaps the oldest, where it originally 
denoted the local divinity (afterwards identified with Yaliwe) 
of the several places of worship, cp Stade, GV’ 1 428. 

6 Wellhausen says (Skizzen, 3169): ‘the true content of the 


conception ‘‘ God ” amongst the Semites generally is that of lord- ! 
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can be cited in the way of evidence for such a use of 
the substantive é/ is the expression y Syb-gi, ‘it is in 
the power of my hand’ (Gen. 3129 and elsewhere). It 
has been urged too, especially by Lagarde (Mitteilungen, 
1884, pp. 96 #%), that the derivation of this particular 
name from a neuter verbal stem is unthinkable (cp, 
however, also pù, ‘scoffer’; sg, ‘Demon’). Above 
all it is objected that a participle or verbal noun from 
Gin (or Sex) would of necessity have an unchangeable é,} 
whereas forms like Elhandn (j3:n$x), Elimélek (3S2-5y) 
IM 2X PPA 
and many others would argue for the ē being simply a 
prolongation of an original 7. The last objection would 
apply also to Nöldeke's ? derivation from y, ‘to be in 
front.’ Dillmann (on Gen.11) and Lagarde? derive 
Sx from $x (or $x) ; but for the meaning, assumed by 


Dillmann, ‘to be mighty,’ no authority can be found, 
and Lagarde’s connection of ël with the preposition 
(5x) ‘to,’ is open to serious question. (See NATURE- 
WORSHIP, § 2.) 

Lagarde maintains that e/ denotes: him ‘after whom one 
strives,’ ‘ who is the goal of all human aspiration and endeavour’ 
(according to Deutsche Schriften, 222, the ‘aim’ or ‘ goal’), or 
(1888) ‘to whom one, has recourse in distress or when one is in 
need of guidance’ (Ubers. 170: ‘to whom one attaches oneself 
closely’). Such an origin for the name would be no doubt con- 
ceivable on the basis of pure and strict monotheism; it is, 
however, inconceivable if čz, e/, originally served to denote any 
god whatever,? and even a demon or local divinity. 

We are no nearer a solution in the case of the divine 
name Shaddai, sav. Whilst it occurs six times® as an 


attribute of Sy, it oeeurs as an inde- 


117. Saddai. pendent divine name 39 times, of 
which 31 belong to the poetical parts of Job (since here, 
as is well known, Yahwe is avoided and its place taken 
by other names). According to Ex. 63 (P) it was by 
the name él Saddai (not Yahwe) that God revealed 
himself to the patriarchs. It is in agreement with this 
that four of the six Genesis passages belong certainly to 
P (along with the three personal names compounded 
with œw), whilst, as © shews, Saddai in Gen. 4314 is a 
Redactor's interpolation into the text of E. The only 
pre-exilic testimony for Saddai is therefore Gen. 4925 
Nu. 24 416. 

It is incorrect to appeal in support of the common 
explanation ‘Almighty’ to the Arabie root sadda, ‘to 
be firm, strong,’ for the Hebrew equivalent for this 
would be not na (SDD) but ane (SD). Nor ts 
much weight to be laid on &'s rendering Saddai by 
‘Almighty’ (wavroxpadtwp). ‘This occurs only in the 
book of Job, and there only in 15 out of 31 places, 
whilst in the Pentateuch Saddai is simply rendered by a 
pronoun (uov, gov, 6 uós) or passed over altogether. § 
Judged by its form, Saddai could only be a derivative 


ship.’ With this it agrees that Vahwé is also called in Is. 65 
and elsewhere ‘the king,’ and that in Ethiopic the pluralis 
majestatis amlak has become a sort of proper name for God. 

1 Yet Nildeke still in 1882 decided (SBA IF, 1882, p. 1188) that 
bx has Jrobaély an originally long vowel. Asa matter of fact the 
punctuation of the Massora (in ANON, etc., alongside of IYN) 
may be founded on an error, Whether the Babylonian zł, 
‘God’ (but never as the name of a defined god ; cp on this point 
Jensen, Aosmog. der Bad. 116), can be cited in support of the 
original shortness of the vowel in 5x, must be left an open 
question. Lagarde (Ubers. 131 J.) regards the Assyrian form 
Sir--la-ã—' Israelite’ as sufficient proof. ; 

2 SBA’, 1880, p. 760%, less definitely 1882, p.1175 

3 Syuenticta, 2 (1880), ee : Orientalia, 2 (1880), 10 J., 
Alittheilungen, 194 f. 307 J. 231 J. 227 J- 183 (1881-86); at 
length (most recently) in Uders. 159 7%, According to p. 167 the 
derivation of $x from the preposition bx was proposed as long 


ago as by Josue de la Place (+1655). : 

4 According to Lagarde, it is true, $y was not a native word 
amongst the Arabs, Idumzans, etc., but only a loan-word from 
the Jews (cp, however, above n. 3). i 

5 Five times in Gen. (for we must certainly read wý bg for 
w NN in Gen. 492s) and in Ex. 63. 

6 In Ezek. 10 5, probably an interpolated verse, © retains the 
form XNadSat. This, however, by no means furnishes any real 
evidence for the originality of the pronunciation ‘y. 
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of the form «ay with the suffix ay.! But this root 
means only ‘ lay waste, destroy,’ and it is surely incon- 
ceivable that, for example, in the oldest passage (Gen. 
4925), él Saddai designates God as the devastator or 
destroyer. Moreover, the pronunciation šaddai is 
perhaps purely artificial, intended to embody the ex- 
planation y (x)= ‘what (or who) is sufficient.’ It is 
only thus we can explain the remarkable rendering 
(ò ixavés; cp ixavwOjvat [=] in Mal. 310) of © in 
Job2115 3l2 402 Ruthl2f of G4 in Ezek. 124 and 
of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion (also R. Ishaki 
on Ex.63). To derive the name froma root ary would 
require the pronunciation saddai (xý, the so-called 


nomen opificis). But there is no such root in Hebrew, 
though according to Frd. Delitzsch (Pro, 1896) there 
is a root šada ‘to be high’ in Assyrian.? See SHADDAI. 
Like Saddai, the title "Elyon (j\*5y), ‘the Almighty,’ 
appears sometimes in connection with El (Gen. 1418-20 
"w and in apposition with Yahwe in v. 22; 
118. Ely6n. Ps 73 35) or Yahwe (Ps. 7 18 [17]; in 57 3[2] 
7856, too, Elōhīm has been substituted by a Redactor, 
as elsewhere in Ps. 42-84 for Yahwé: see PSALMS, § 7), 
sometimes standing alone (Nu. 2416 Dt. 328 Ps. 218[7] 
465[4] 77 11 [10], etc. ; asa vocative 93[2]). That when 
it stands alone ‘elyOn was felt to be a proper noun is clear 
from its never having the article even after prepositions ; 
cp, e.g., Ps. 7311 Is. 1414 Ps. 5014. With this agrees the 
testimony of Philo Byblius (Eus. Prep. evang. 1 10) 
that among the Phoenicians "EXoty was in use as a 
name for God. This is the simplest explanation of the 
fact that in the single early passage where ‘Ely6n 
occurs (Nu. 2416) it is put in the month of a foreigner, 
whilst the employment of the word as an Israelite 
name for God belongs almost exclusively to post-exilic 
usage. 
Another word, occurring as a sort of proper noun 
130 (or according to the Massora 134) times, not as 
. Kr. for Yahwe (see above note 1) but 
oe Adonai. as Riba as inky ae.) cee to 
MT Adonai (34x) but probably originally Adoni (N) 
‘my lord.'? Adōn (ay) without suffix is used only in 
Ps. 1147, of God; and ‘the Adén’ (j}4¥3) in Mal. 31, and, 


in connection with other divine names, in Ex. 2317 8423 
and five times in Is. (1 24 31, etc.). 
Of other terms indicative of lordship Baal (yz) ‘ pro- 


prietor, lord’ (with the article syz5) was also in ancient 


times used without hesitation as a desig- 

120. Baal. nation for the god of Israel. This is 
proved by a series of proper names compounded with 
‘Taal,’ in the bestowal of which not the heathen Baal 


1 So Baethgen (Beitr., elc., 294) who appeals to Palmyrene 
and other parallels. He maintains that ‘w can be explained 
only asan Aramaism, an Aramaism that the Hebrews brought 
with them from their Aramaan home. 

2 Nildeke (SBA W, 1880, p. 775; ZDMG 42 480) conjectured 


that "I or (on the analogy of `N) ‘IY, ‘my lord’ was the 
original pronunciation. Cp G. Hoffmann, Phdén. Inschr. 53-55. 
But what explanation could then be given of © RN in the 


mouth of God (Gen. 49 25 Ex. 63)? Cp SHappal. 
3 As Dalman has shown (Der Gottesname Adonaj u. seine 
Gesch.), it is simply by Rahbinic arbitrariness, not yet known to 


the Talmud, that we have the form CIN) with long @ (commonly 
supposed to be a means of distinction from the ordinary profane 
form [*378] ‘my lords’; but supposed by Nestle ZA TWW, 1896, 
p. 325, to be a reaction of the @ of 37°, such a form as HT 


being impossible; and by Lagarde, Ọbers. 188, to be an 
Aramaism, related to the Old Palestinian ÑX like Syriac walkāy, 
‘kingly’ to s¢/ehh) or even a plural suffix at all (in connection 
with the plural of majesty DN). For with the suffix of the 
first person sing. elsewhere only the sing. "N is found, and 
from this form the divine name had to be distinguished. The 
common assertion that the suffix in ‘yax is often, as in sonsieur, 
madame, etc., quite meaningless, is corrected by Dalman by 
the ohservalion that outside of the Book of Daniel and eight 
crilically doubtful passages, the suffix is never quite meaningless. 
(Cp excursus on Adonai, Che. OPs. 299-303.) 
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but Yahwe was certainly thought of.! See JERUBBAAL, 
ĪSHBAAL, MERIBAAL, BEELIADA (forms retained in 
Ch.), but in the earlier books deliberately corrupted 
by the substitution of El or Bōsheth.? See, however, 
MEPHIBOSHETH, 

The title ‘’Abir of Jacob’ (apy* vax) ‘the Strong One 
of Jacob’ (z.e., he whom Jacob must acknowledge and 
.. honour as the Strong One; cp dx vip 

121. Abir. in all parts of the Book of Isaiah—i.e., 
he whom Israel ought to treat as the Holy One), Gen. 
4924 and four other times (cp Is. 124 bugi” ‘x), occurs 


only in poetical writing. Since no adjective air (72x) 
is known, it is probable that we should read addir (vax), 


but with the same meaning, ‘ the Strong One of Jacob,’ 
not ‘the Bull of Jacob’ as by itself it might mean. 
Isaiah would certainly not have employed the expression 
had it contained for him any reminiscence of steer- 
worship. On the other hand it is very probable that 
abir (2x) is so written In order to avoid the likeness to 
abbir (vzg) ‘bull.’ 

Another term used only in poetry as a kind of divine 
name is #7 (ws), Rock.’ lt occurs attached to a geni- 
nae tive (5x90 as, 25.233 Is. 3029) or with 

122. Rock. suffix (e.2., Dt. 3230; In v. 3r also of a 
heathen deity), and also alone—e.g., in Dt. 32 418—even 
as a vocative, parallel with Yahwe, Hab. 112 (if the 
text is sound). On the other hand it is very question- 
able whether in the plainly very corrupt text of Gen. 
4924 (Sxi jax), ‘the stone of Israel’ is to be taken 


(like ^ sy) as a name for God. 
Special fulness is required in discussing, finally, the 
combination of Yahwé or Elohim with the genitive 
a stbaoth (nixzs) ‘hosts,’ from which 
123. Sébadth. sprang a much used name for God.* 
The original appellative signification of s¢badth appears 
still quite plainly in the full formula ‘ Yahwe the god of 
the hosts’ (nixaya ibg mia, With the article), Hos. 126[s] 


Am. 313 614; according to © originally also 95. 
Much more common is the form (mwas ‘nby ^) without 
article, and commonest of all ‘ Yahwé of hosts’ (myay ^).5 
Frequently, too, Adonai is prefixed to this (probably in 
most cases an interpolation to supply the place of the 
original Yahwe, on which cp above § 109, note 4), 
sometimes also jiya, ‘the lord’ (Is. 124 194, to which, 


according to ©, 1016 is to be added). 

Of the 282 places where the genitive sébadth occurs, 
no less than 246 are in the prophets (55 in 1 Is., 81 
in Jer.), and even the five that occur in Kings are in 
speeches of prophets. It nowhere appears in the 
Pentateuch,® Josh., Judg., Ezek., Joel, Obad., or 
(apart from Ps. 2410 and 15 places in the 2nd and 3rd 
Books of Psalms and 3 in Ch. taken from rx S.} the 
whole Hagiographa. 


1 In 2 S. 520 we have a place-name (BAAL-PERAZIM) contain- 
ing Baal governing a genitive (cp below, § 123), although it is 
Yahwè that is meant. 

2 In 2 8.1121 we find the form Jerubbesheth = Jerubhaal. 

3 Cp especially A. Wiegand, ZAZTW 10854 The employ- 
ment of VY in the proper name Pedahzur (33798: Nu. 220 


and elsewhere} specially favours its being a genuine divine 
name. (On the difficult problems involved see Zur, NAMES IN.) 

4 Cp Kantzsch, ‘Zebaoth’ in PARE) 17 4238 and ZATW 
617, 7.; Lohr, ‘Jahve Zebaoth’ in Untersuchungen zum B. 
Amos (1901), 37 f. (with a thorough statement of the usage 
of ‘y)- 

5 Cp on this abbreviation Gesen. Gram. 26, § 125%. For the 
grammatically impossible combination ‘(Yahwé) god, hosts’ 
Cy othe or ’y maby ^) in Ps. 596{5] and elsewhere (for the last 
time 849 [8]) we must everywhere read ‘ Yahwè of hosts.” Eldhim 
(‘god ') was substituted for Yahwe throughout the 2nd and 3rd 
Books of Psalms by some redactor without regard to Syntax; 
but then the original Yahwé was in some cases also retained in 
the text. Cp Psacms, § 7. 

6 The theory of Klostermann (Gesch. Isr. 76) is worthy of 
notice. He thinks that the name was really removed from the 
Pentateuch by a redactor just as in Josh. 31113 47, inslead of 
‘the ark of the lord of all the earth,’ there must clearly originally 
have stood ‘the ark of Yahweé of hosts.’ 
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The old dispute whether the title Yahwe Sébadth 
designates Yahwé as God of the earthly (Israelite) or of 
the heavenly hosts (angels or stars or both) may be 
decided in this way—viz., that sébaoth denotes in the 
first place the earthly hosts, the hosts of Israel fighting 
under the leadership of Yahwé. Apart from this divine 
name, sébacth in the plural never means anything but 
armies of men,! and indeed almost always Israelite 
armies, whether at the Exodus (Ex. 626, etc., cp especi- 
ally 74 and 1241) or later (Dt. 209, etc., and so also 
Ps. 4410[9] 10812[11]), only in Jer. 319 Ps. 6813 [12] 
heathen armies. The heavenly host on the other hand is 
without exception ° designated by the singular (say). 


The above interpretation of Yahwe Sébacth is favoured 
moreover by r 8.1745 where ‘the God of the ranks of 
Israel’ is plainly intended as an interpretation of 
Yahwe Sébacoth—an interpretation not superfluous for-a 
Philistine—and above all by the fact that of the 11 
occurrences of Yahwe Sébaoth in the book of Samuel, 
s (1S. 1311 44 25S. 6218) are directly or indirectly 
connected with the ark, and 3 others (1 S.152 1745 
2 S. 510) with military transactions. The sacred ark is, 
according to the earliest references (cp especially Nu. 
1035f/ l4agf Josh. 64.15.43 and 421 f. 28. 1111), 
the symbol, nay the pledge, of the presence of Yahwe 
as the god of war, the proper leader of Israel; and in 
1 S.44 and especially 2 S. 62 the name Yahwe Sébaoth 
is expressly connected with the sacred ark. The idea 
that the appositional phrase ‘who is enthroned above 
the cherubim’ here designates Yahwé as leader of the 
heavenly hosts, appears to us to be quite excluded by 
1 $.1745 (see above). On the other hand it cannot be 
denied that even in the carliest prophetic passages there 
is hardly a trace to be seen of this original meaning. 
Nay, we may assume that Isaiah, e.g., would not have 
used the name so often, had its connection with the 
former markedly naturalistic representation of the 
sacred ark been expressly before his mind. On the 
contrary, the admission of the word into the prophetic 
vocabulary must have been preceded by its transference 
from the earthly to the heavenly hosts. At the same 
time it can never be determined with certainty whether 
stbadth denotes the angels? or the stars or both.4 
What is clear with regard to prophetic usage is that 
with Yahweé Sébaoth is associated the thought of super- 
mundane power and majesty. It is very significant in 
this connection that Yahwe Sébaoth is parallel with 
‘the holy (onc)’ (wtp) in ls. 516, and with ‘the holy 


(one) of Israel’ (Sener wip) in v. 24, whilst in Is. 63 it 
has ‘holy’ (ying) for its predicate. ‘The Holy’ 
(p3), however, in Is, likewise means exalted above 


everything earthly. The most probable conclusion is 
that in prophetic usage Yahwè Sébadth—agreeably to 
its original meaning—suggested in the first place the 
angelic hosts of war, but that finally the thought of the 
starry host, as the grandest proof of divine omnipotence 
and infinity, prevailed. © appears to attach a still 
more general meaning to Yahwe Sébaoth, when it 
renders it, as it often does,’ by ‘Lord of the powers 

1 Against this view Borchert plausibly objects (SZ. X7., 1896, 
p. 619 7), that all the places where s€badth is used of hosts of 
men belong to the later or even the very latest literature, and 
that, besides, sébadth in P means not fighting hosts but the 
masses of the Israelitish people, whilst for the former the sing. 
sābā is used. But we really know no other usage, apart from 
the divine title, and the angelic host is called in Josh.514 4 
1 K. 2219 Is. 2421 s&ba in the sing. Certainly P regards the 
masses of the people as fighting hosts (see Nu. 2). 

2 In Ps. 103 21 148 2 for ‘his hosts’ (vyag), which the Massora 
thought necessary on account of the preceding imperative plural, 


read ‘ his host’ QNIs : the language knows no plural O°). 
3 So most recently Borchert explicitly (of. cit. 633%) 


4 According to Smend (A/ttest. Rel.-gesch.(2) 202), indeed, 
the meaning ‘lord of all the forces of the world’ is to be re- 


garded as the original. [Wellhausen thinks of the da¢yoves (DDN) 


who were attached to different localities, but were all subject 
to Yahwè.] 
5 In 1S. and almost invariably in Is. (hence it appears also 
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or forces’ (kúpos Tv ôvváuewv),! or even by ‘the 
Almighty God’ (6 @eds ó mavtoxpadtwp), or ‘Lord 
Almighty’ (kUptos mavroxpatwp). That Yahwe Sébaoth 
early came to be felt to be a single proper name, 
is shown by the invariable dropping of the article 
(except in Hos. 126 [5] Am. 313 614 95) and the almost 
equally invariable dropping of the governing noun 


effected by the title @5, ‘Father.’ This name cannot, 
however, claim in the OT anythin 

124, Father. like the wealth of meaning that eke: 
to it in the invocation of the ' Lord's prayer,’ and in 
countless other passages inthe NT. Just as in the OT 
(apart from the theocratic king, Ps.27; cp 258.714) it 
is not the individual Israelite but the whole people that 
is called ‘son (or sons)’ of God (Ex. 422 f. Is. 1 2 Hos. 
111, etc.), so also God is called ‘father’ not of the 
individual Israelites but of the whole people. Moreover, 
the context of such passages as Dt. 826 ls. 647 [8] Jer. 319 
Mal. 16 210 shows that in the name ‘father’ what is 
chiefly thought of is the formation of the nation—z.e., 
its elevation to its historical position. Only in Is. 6316 
is there at the samc time an allusion to the redemptive 
acts of Yahwe, to his fatherly care for his people, whilst 
in Jer.3419 ‘father’ is used as a sort of name of 
endearment. The only reference to an individual 
relation is to be found in 2 S. 714 (sce above ; and cp Ps. 
89 27[26], likewise with reference to the theocratic king). 
The thought of the inexhaustible fatherly compassion 
which is the significant idea in the name father in the 
NT appears in the OT only in Ps. 686 [5] and 10313, and 


in both places merely by way of simile. 

i. Concordances and Dictionaries.—For the Hebrew text 

Mandelkern’s Concordance (Brecher'’s Conxcordantie Nominum 

ie Propriortm, Frankfort a. M. 1876, is 

125. Bibliography. very defective); Gesenius, 7hesaurus ; 

Brown - Driver - Briggs, Hebr. Lex.; 

and (for post-biblical Jewish names) Levy, Meuhebr. H drterbuch. 

For the Greek versions and Greek apocry pha Hatchand Redpath’s 

Concord. to Sept. (Supplement) ; for the EV Strong’s Exhaustive 
Concordance. 

ii. Zext.—This important part of the subject has never been 
systematically treated, and as a rule is neglected or indifferently 
handled in commentaries ; it receives much attention in many of 
the individual articles in this work : see also Lists and Notes in 
HPN, pp. 277-313, and Gray’s article in JQR, 1901, pp. 375-3913 
Smend, Die Listen d. BB. Esra u. Neh. (1881); Marquart, 
Fund. (1896), pp. 10-26. On the prefixes jp and y» see Bonk, 
ZATIV 11 125-156. 

iii. Interpretation and usage.— Lagarde, OS (including 
Jerome's Liber interpretationis hebr. nominum): M. Hiller,Ono- 
masticum Sacrum (c. tooo pp. 3 Tübingen 1706); Nestle, Zig. 
(1876): Gray, Studies in Hebr. Proper Names (1896): Kerber, Die 
religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der heb. Eigennamen (1897). 
For later Jewish names, see Zunz, Namen der Juden (1837) 
reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, 21-82 and H. P. Chajes, 
Beiträge zur Nordsem. Onomatologie (1g00). For discussions 
of details, the reader may consult the separate special articles in 
the present work, not neglecting the references ;2 and the works 
of Nestle and Gray. Here it may suffice to mention one or two 
of the more important discussions in periodicals (chiefly /QOA, 
JRAS, J/BLit. and especially ZDMG, ZATI) prior to the 
latest of these publications and to some subsequent contributions 


in Rom. 929 Jas. 54) © retains [kvpios] Xaßawð. It occurs for 
the first time absolutely as a proper name (7.e., ignoring its 
dependence as properly a genitive) in the Sibyl (1 304). In the 
so-called Ophite Gnosis, Sabaoth is one of the emanations from 
the world fashioner, Jaldabaoth. 

1 In the other Greek versions it is Kvptos Tov oTpaTiwy—in 
what sense is doubtful, but perhaps looking back to the orparia 
Tov ovpavov of G. , i 

2 [It is hoped that when the present work is finished, the 
reader will have before him a more complele and up-to-date 
survey both of the material at our disposal for solving the 
problems of names and of the possible solutions of those problems 
than can he found elsewhere, mainly through the co-operation 
of scholars of different sections of the critical school. Fhe 
greatest difficulty has been the backwardness of textual criticism 
(see TEXT AND VERSIONS), which has inevitably affected all the 
current treatises bearing on names. The thorough criticism to 
which in this work the tex! has been subjected has often led to 
the adoption of new views of some importance, which, with all 
deductions for possible errors, justify the editors in claiming 
that here, as elsewhere, they have been ahle to carry the subject 
at any rate ‘a little beyond the point hitherto reached in print’ 
(Preface to vol. i., p. 11).—ED.] 
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on the subjects :—W. R. Smith in /Phil. 975-100 and oe 
Studies tn Bibl. Arch. (1894) chaps. 4.5 (Animal and Plant 
Names); Nildeke in ZDJ/G 1886, pp. 148-157; 1888, pp. 470- 
487; Renan, ‘ Des Noms théophores apocopées, in REJ 5 161 J; 
M. Jastrow in JBL 1894, pp. 19 J., 101-127; 1902, pp. 82-105 
(on compounds with doshketh, -yahk, and the name Samuel); 
Hommel AHT, and Die Stud-arabischen Alterthiner (1899) 
21-27 (on Ammi); Gray's Criticisms of Hommel’s AH T in Ex. 
18974, 173-190. Specially important for the subject of place- 
names are Stade’s article in ZA ZW 1885, pp. 175-185, and von 
Gall, altisraclitische Nultstdtten (1898). Further, for the com- 
arison of Hebrew with other Semitic names the following will 
Ke found specially valuable : Lidzbarski, //aadbuch d. Nordsen. 
Epigraphik; the notes in CZS; Del., Prod. ; Hammer-Purgstall, 

Ueber d. Namen d. Araber, We. Ar. Herd. GE B C 
iv. The literature on the names of God is embarrassingly large. 
On the name Yahwè may be mentioned WRS Proph. (1882), 
pp. 385 73 Wellh. //G@), 25; Dr. ‘Recent Theories on the 
Origin and Nature of the Tetragrammaton,’ Stud. Bid.1, ppa f; 
Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonai und seine Gesch., 1889; König, 
‘ Die formell genet. Wechselbeziehung der beiden Wörter Jahve 
und Jahu, ZATW17 172 f. ;, Lag. Psalterium juxta Hebreos 
Łlieronymi, 18743 Or., 1879; Ubers., 1889; Baudissin, Syd. zur 
seni. Kel.-gesch. 1 (1876), pp. 181-254 ; Kuenen, Godse. (1869), 1 398 
(ET, same reference); Lohr, Vutersuch. zuut B. Amos, 2nd app., 
t Jahve Zebaoth’ (tables showing where this name, in different 
forms, occurs in OT, how © translates, and on what occasions it 
is used); Giesebrecht, Die A T liche Schätzung des Gottesnamens 
u. ihre religionsgesch. Gruadl., 1g01. Wlustrative; Del., Par. 
(188r); Pinches, PS BA 15 (1802), 13773 Wi.,G71367; Hommel, 
Atif 102; and Exp.7T, 1899, p. 42; Sayce, 7d. 1898, p. 522; 
Philippi, Z£. f. Völkerbsych., 14 (1883), 175 J. ; Jastrow, ZA 
10222 f., and ZATINV 161 7.3 Stade, ‘Die Entsteh. des V. 
Israel,’ 464., 97 7—On the other divine names El, Eloah, and 

Elohim, Elyon Shaddai, etc., see the references in §§ 108-124. 
T. N. ($$ 1-86); G. B. G. ($$ 87-106, 125, 1.-ili.); 

E: K. ($$ 107-124): T- K Cà 9 125, Iv.) 


NANEA, RV Nanæa (Nanaia [AV]; Syr. ads) 
the Græcised form of Nanda or Nanai, a goddess 
worshipped in Elymais or Elam, in whose temple, 
according to 2 Macc. 1r3, Antiochus Epiphanes was 
' by the deceit of Nanea's priests’ (see M ACCABEES, slain 
SECOND, § 7, col. 2876). In 1 Macc. 61-4, indeed, 
a different story is told, and the name of the deity whose 
temple Antiochus sought to plunder is not given. 
Polybius (3111) and, following him, Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 91) give it as Artemis; Appian (Syr. 66) as 
Aphrodite. Nanda, however, was a primeval Babylonian 
goddess—the only one of the great Sumerian (non- 
Semitic) goddesses who still retained her rank as ‘lady 
of the temple E-anna’ in her city of Uruk (Erech). 
Kudur-nanhundi, king of Elam, robbed E-anna of its 
lady's image (about 2280 B.c.), and it remained at 
Susa till ASUR-BANI-PAL (g.v.) recovered it. This 
accounts for the permanence of the cultus of Nana in 
Elam. The Assyrians and Babylonians, however, did 
not forget the goddess. ‘liglath-pileser IIT. sacrificed 
to her under the title of ‘lady of Babylon,’ after a 
victorious campaign against Babylonia (AZ ii. 67). 
Originally distinet from Ištar (Del. Par. 222), she came 
to be regarded as a form of Ištar (cp ISRECH), so that 
an identification with Artemis and Aphrodite lay close 
at hand. See ELYMAIS, PERSEPOLIS. 

Two more references to Nana have been supposed in the OT. 
Lagarde introduced her name by a very arbitrary emendation into 
Is. 65 1r (see FoRTUNE AND DESTINY), and many have regarded 
the obscure title mes ponn, ‘the delight of women,’ as belonging 
to Nana (against which see Bevan, Daniel, 196). 


For literature, cp COT 2 159 f, and add Maspero, Dawn of 
Civ. 665-674; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 81, 85, 206. T. K.C. 


NAOMI, better Noðmi (YY), ‘my sweetness,’ § 79, 


iiic; Nwemetin [B] Noemm, and A in 2 4317 
NOEMME!, NOOMMEILN] [A], Noomt [L]), wife of 
Etimelech of Bethlehem, and mother-in-law of Ruth 
(Ruthl2 7) See RUTH. 


NAPHATH-DOR (AN 5)), 1K. 4i: RV™:, RV 
‘heights of Dor’ (¢.v.). 
NAPHISH, in 1 Ch. 519, AV NEPHISH (53), a son of 


ISHMAEL (g.v.), Gen. 2515 1Ch. 131 519(Nadec[BAE], 
-€0 [PD], -peic [L]; in 519 Nadeicadaiwn [B], 
NaPicalwNn [AL]. The name may mean ‘ wide- 
spread’ (cp Aram. o83, Ass. napaSu); it may also be a 
distortion of p's), a collateral form of n'a ( = Nebaioth) 
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presupposed by the Assyrian form Napiati (Schr. AGF 
104). Cp NEPHISIM. Tee. 

NAPHISI (nadlelicle]i [BA]), 1 Esd. 53: = Ezra 
250, NEPHISIM. 

NAPHOTH DOR (117 M153), Josh. 112 RV™:, RV 
‘heights of Dor’ (g.v.). Cp § 2 below. 

NAPHTALI (53, §9; nepale] [BNADFQL], 
-m [BNADFI'L; in Is.9% (823) Aq. Sm. Th.], -€iN 
[Rè in Ps. 67 (68) 28, -eu [E, Gen. 308]; ın 
‘Tob.11 AV, NEPHTHALI, and In Mt. 413 AV, 
NEPHTHALIM), the tribe settled between Issachar and 
the northern Dan. Why it was grouped with Dan is nol 
clear (cp BILHA). If the genealogical scheme that has 
reached us ts on the whole an artificial device of compara- 
tuvely late times, the fact that Naphtalites and Danites 
were together in the N. would suffice as a reason for mak- 
ing them brothers. Indeed there need not always have 
been a positive reason for such combinations, When a 
company of about a dozen has to be broken up into four 
groups, even enemies may find themselves side by side : 
every one has to be put somewhere. No Naphtalite 
traditions on the subject have been preserved. If, on the 
other hand, the general genealogical system is in its main 
points ancient, Naphtali’s being a Bilhite clan may be 
historically significant. Its brother Dan came from the 
SW. of the Ephraim highlands. Isit possible that Naph- 
tali did so too? ‘The possibility has been suggested 
(BILHAH). Indeed Steuernagel thinks he can point to 
data that give it a certain plausibility. The Naphtalite 
clan-names give no help: only one of them recurs any- 
where—viz. Guni, which is also in the list of clans of 
Gad, and Gad is Zilpite, not Bilhite (see ZiLPAH). It 
is noteworthy, however, that in the fragment treating of 
Dan in Judg. 1 (v. 34 f.) the towns mentioned are Aijalon 
and Shaalbim, in the SW. of ‘Joseph.’ If, then, 
Naphtali was once settled along with Dan in its southern 
seat we should expect to be told of Canaanite cities in 
the same district that Naphtali was not able to occupy. 
Now the towns mentioned thus in v. 33 are Beth-shemesh 
and Beth-anath. It has of course been usual to assume 
that these must be in Galilee ; but no Beth-shemesh has 
been identified there. On the other hand, there is a 
well-known Beth-shemesh 2 m. from the Danite city 
Zorah (see BETH-SHEMESH, 1). The case for Beth- 
anath is not so good ; but it is not unplausible. Beth- 
anoth is mentioned in Josh. 1559 as a city of Judah (see, 
however, BETH-ANOTH), and there is Anathoth in 
Benjamin. To point to the fact that Shamgar who 
‘smote of the Philistines 600 men,’ like the great Danite 
hero, is called ben Anath seems precarious. No doubt 
the lateness of the insertion of Judg. 33r, as Steuernagel 
observes, does not preclude there being an old story 
behind it; but the matter is probably too obscure to 
serve as evidence. Further it has to be remembered that 
Egyptian lists seem to mention not only a southern but 
also a nothern Beth-anath, and that a Beth-shemesh is 
said to have been a border city of Issachar. If Dan 
and Naphtali ever were settled together on the SW. of 
Ephraim, and if they grew out of the partition of a Bilhah 
tribe, there should be some traces of the presence of a 
Bilhah tribe. Now as a matter of fact there is a 
Benjamite clan called Bilhan (cp BENJAMIN, § 3), 
which might be explained as representing a remnant 
left behind when the rest of the Bilhah tribe migrated 
northwards. In the same neighbourhood a certain land- 
mark bore the name of Bohan the son of Reuben, who 
was said to have usurped Bilhah and would in all likeli- 
hood be said to have had a son of her. When we 
remember the story of David it will seem natural that 
it should be said that Reuben had to bear a curse (Gen. 
493 f.) and the son was turned to stone (so Steuernagel). 
The geography would suit (see EDER [TOWER], REUBEN). 

Another support for the theory that Naphtali once 


1. Origin. 


1 See the instructive discussion of Bernh. Luther in ZA 7TW 
2111 [1901]. Cp now also Winckler, ÆA 719) 213, 217. 
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lived farther S. is found by Steuernagel, with some 
diffidence, in Dt. 3323. On this theory Dāröm (om) 
can be taken in its usual Talmudic sense of the Shéphéla 
(see SOUTH): the words express the hope that Naphtali 
may yet recover its old seat by the sea and in the 
Daroma. Outside of Dt. 33, however, Darom occurs 
only in Ezek., Job, and Eccles. Steuernagel, indeed, 
argues that it is nevertheless probably an old word, for 
the Daroma would not have been called ‘south’ by Jews ; 
but ont may have been as far from meaning ‘south’ 
as Negeb. This argument hardly strengthens the case. 
On the other hand there is nothing positive against the 
theory. It is part of a wider question (see TRIBE). 
How the name Naphtali was popularly explained is 
not quite clear. Some one strove; but who? and with 
whom? and how? Apparently, not Jacob, 
although the doubtful expression ‘god's 
wrestlings,’ if that be the meaning, might very well 
refer to such a story as that in Gen. 32.1 In the present 
text the speaker is Rachel, and it is the rule in the case 
of Jacob's sons that the name is given by the mother. 
If ‘wrestle’ be the meaning of the hapax legomenon 
n'ba), ? Rachel wrestled with her sister (308) and came 


out best. Was Reuben then in E Leah’s only son at 
this time and so Rachel's obtaining a second (Naphtali, 
Dan being the first) constituted a victory (so Gunkel) ? 
That would explain how it was Reuben that found the 
duddim. he was at the time Jacob's only son. If, as 
elsewhere, the verb means to act in a wily manner, per- 
haps Test. xii. Patr., Napht., § 1, correctly paraphrases 
E's meaning ‘because Rachel acted with guile and 
substituted Bilha for herself.’ Similar is the explanation 
of Josephus (Azz. i. 197, § 305) ‘as if ‘‘ got by strata- 
gem ” (? unxavyrds, var. lect. au., evu.), because of the 
stratagem used against the fruitfulness of the sister’ (dca 
TO avrTiTexvacactar mpòs THY EevTEKviay THs AdEAPAs). 
The meaning of the name Naphtali is not known. 
If there was really a tribe Bilhah, which broke up into 
two portions after leaving its southern seat, the part 
called Dan may have come to bear the name of the 
deity whose cult was seated where it finally settled.’ 
The Bithites who eame to be known as Naphtalites 4 
may similarly have taken their name from some later 
seat. They may, for example, as it has been con- 
jectured that the Asherites did (ASHER, § 3), have 
halted for a time near the plain of Megiddo. There 
is in that neighbourhood a place-name Naphath or 
Naphoth-dor (the vocalisation is uncertain) which is 
usually supposed to mean ‘eminence.’ May Naphtali 
be a derivative of Napht as Karmel seems to be of 
Karm? Naphtali would then mean the people of the 
Naphtal. Land (De Gids, Oct. 1871, ‘ De wording van 
staat en godsdienst in het oude Israel,’ 20, n.) thought 
so, and (independently ?) Wright ( Was /srael in Egypt ? 
251). It would be rash to assert that the difficulties 5 
are insuperable. Where to locate the Naphath, 
Naphoth of Joshua, is uncertain. It is usually supposed 
to be the hilly country just under Carmel. If, how- 
ever, the suggestion of Dillmann as to the original con- 
struction of Josh. 1711 be accepted (see ASHER, § 3) 
we must look in Issaehar. May the Dor referred to be 


2. Name. 


1 On supposed wrestling in prayer (cp the Syriac text cited 
by Ball (S80 7 ad loc.)) see Gunkel, ad Loc. 

2 May it not be, however, that “Soman, to which there is no 
analogy in any Semitic language, is a corruption of ìad), Niph. 
inf ne nabs and p might then be variants of a misplaced 
¥(=)). 

3 Cp Bernstein, Sagen von Abraham, a6, Kuenen, 77.7 
5291, Kerber, Hed. Eigennamen, 59 68. 

4 It is noteworthy that Naphtali is, like Lévi, adjectival in 
form. It never occurs, however, in the OT as an adjective, or 
with the article, or in the plural. Gt, however, usually and 
GBA often have vepOadle}iu—z.e., Naphtalites (?) (Ges.). The 
text of Josephus gives veh@adecs (cp Aevle}is, Gen. 35 23 [AE)): 
var. lect. -Aet, -Acstos, -AAetu, 

5 The gentilic of 9573 is shan, not Song. Moreover, if 
the word na) means ‘height,’ the final Z is not radical. 
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not that on the coast but some other—that which gave 
its name to a well? (see, however, ENDOR !) or to the 
hot springs at el-Hammeh?: HAMMATH [y.7., i] 
seems to have been called more fully Hammoth-dor 
(Josh. 2132). On the other hand there may have been 
Naphoth in more districts than one, as there are more 
than one Carmel. The country to the W. and N. of 
the lake of Galilee might well be called hill country. 
There is in fact a passage (Josh. 207) where the mountain 
land of W. Palestine is expressly divided into three 
sections: Mt. Judah in the S., Mt. Ephraim in the 
centre, and Mt. Naphtali in the N. (cp Epnkaim, § 3). 
Mt. Naphtali well deserved the name. 

Tradition assigned Naphtali stirring deeds in the early 
times. In conjunction with Zebulun, Naphtali had 
fought a great fight and come off victorious 
(Judg.4). Another story told of a great 
struggle in which all the tribes settled round the plain 
of Megiddo had taken part (Judg.5). Trained to 
daring in the exhilarating atmosphere of the open 
heights, Naphtali joined Zebulun in reckless deeds of 
valour (Judg. 518). Indeed Naphtali perhaps claimed 
to have had the honour of providing the leader who led 
to victory (46). To get beneath these legends, how- 
ever, down to the rock of actual facts almost seems to 
become more difficult the more the question is studied. 
See JABIN, SISERA, MEROM, TABOR, KEDESH, etc. 

How Naphtali fared in the age when the Pharaohs 
were founding their Asiatic ‘empire’ we can only guess 
(col. 3546, nos. 16, 32, 34, 111). The Amarna letters 
may yield us in time a fuller knowledge of the course of 
events about 1400 8.C. Letter 146 (rev. 12), complain- 
ing that ‘all the cities of . . . the king’ ‘ in the land of 
Kadeš’ have been made over to the Habiri may refer to 
Kedesh on the Orontes (so now Wi. XA 7(), 199); but 
Abimilki, governor of Tyre, eomplains of the relations of 
Hazor or its king with the Habiri (154 40-43). See also 
JANOAH, 2. Later came the conquests of Sety in this 
district, which led to its subjugation by Rameses I}. 
At that time not Naphtali but Asher was the general 
name. According to Steuernagel the Bilhah tribe 
entered Palestine in the van of the Jaeob or Joseph 
tribe, after the Leah-Habiri had settled in Mt. Ephraim 
and southwards. According to this theory the events 
in the hill conntry of Galilee during the Amarna period 
concerned people who could in no sense be called 
Israelite: the Habiri there may have been Aramzean. 

How far David really succeeded in welding the high- 
lands N. of the great plain into his kingdom is not 
clear. It is noticeable that there the prefectures in the 
list in 1 K.4 coincided with tribal divisions.2 How 
rich a provinee Naphtali was considered appears in the 
statement that its prefect was a son-in-law of Solomon 
(AHIMAAZ, AHILUD, BASEMATH [but see SALMA)). 
Wherever the cities said to have been ceded to Tyre 
(CABUL) lay (GALILEE, § 2) Naphiali must in the early 
monarchy have deeply felt the proximity of Phoenicia 
(cp Wi. XA T, 129). When the crown passed to ISSA- 
CHAR (§ 4), however, Bir'idri (BENHADAD, 1) adopted 
an aggressive policy (x1 K.1520: Dan, Ijon, Abel-beth- 
maacah, all the land of Naphtali), which eventually 
succeeded. Tibni, if Naphtalite? (Epmraim, § 5, col. 
1314, n. 3), may have been an earlier representative of 
the later pro-Aramzean party, opposed to Omri (see, 
ever, AA 7), 247). In any case, being contiguous with 
Aramzean territory, Naphtali was already largely Aram- 
aised when Assyria at last formally absorbed Damascus 
(732). When precisely Naphtali's turn came cannot be 
made out from the mutilated inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser I11. (Ann. 150, 209, 228; 3 R10,n. 2, 6-8, 15-19). 


3. History. 


1 This might even explain the intrusion of Endor which 
critics have usually cut out as a gloss. 

2 Bernh. Luther thinks it was in some such way that the 
tribal unities came into being (ZA TIV 21 11 [1901]). 

3 Guthe (GV/ 138) suggesis Ephraimite or Manassite; 
Winckler (XA T), 247, n. 1), of Tevaca [EN-GANNIM]. 
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2K.1529 (Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kadesh, 
Hazor, Gilead [?], Galilee [?], all the land of Naphtali) 
may refer to its definitive annexation.! Possibly the 
mutilated slab 3 R 10, no. 2, onee mentioned this: ‘the 
wide-reaching [ Naphta]lt? in its whole extent I made over 
to the territory of Assyria.’3 Josiah may have dreamed 
of recovering it for a glorified ‘ Davidie’ kingdom 
(Josrall); but that was reserved for more fortunate 
hands (see MACCABREES, § 4, GALILEE, § 3). Tobit is 
said to have been of Naphthalite descent (see TOBIT). 

In Dt. 342, a (late ?)* writer calls the whole country 
N. of ‘the land of I¢phraim and Manasseh’ ‘all Naph- 
tali.’ If Naphtali is really a geo- 
graphical term the usage may perhaps 
not be late. In 1 K.1520 ‘all the land of Naphtali’ 
(‘Ben’-hadad) seems to have practically the same 
meaning; so in 2 K. 1529 (‘Tiglath-pileser I1].), especi- 
ally if JANOAI is really Yanih. 

The deseription of the Naphtali territory in Josh. 
1933 f. is clearer than usual; but unfortunately the places 
named can seldom be identified. 

The description may begin at the NW. corner and cross to the 
Jordan (see HELEPH, BEZAANANNIM, ADAMI-NEKER, JABNEEL, 
1, LakKuM). The eastern border is supposed to be obvious: 
the Jordan and its lakes. The southern border passes AzNoTH- 
TABOR, to HUKKOK. The SW. limit was Zebulun. The western 
border (after Zebulun, of course) is Asher (on the text see JUDAH 
AT JORDAN). 

Naphtah was thus roughly the eastern portion of the 
mountainous country reaching along the W. of the 
Jake of Galilee and the Jordan from the Issachar low- 
lands indefinitely northwards into Aramaic or Phoenician 
territory. See TAHTIM HopsHI. Naphtalt is not said 
to have marched with Dan, though it extended along 
the Jordan valley. There can hardly have been a tribe 
Dan of any consequence in the N. (it is ignored by P). 
Note the discrepaney as to the mother of Huram-abi. 
1 K.714 makes her a Naphtalite (see DAN, § 8, n. 3; 
HIRAM, 2, n 1) like AHIRA (g.v.) of Nu. 11s, ete. 

Divided into upper (northern) and lower (southern) 
halves by the remarkable mountain wall that overhangs 
the plain of er-Rameh, Naphtali contains some of the 
finest country in Palestine, well watered, fertile, salubri- 
ous, well peopled (see GALILEE, § 4). The fruitfnIness 
of this land was proverbial: it supplies the matter for 
the sayings about Naphtali in the ' Blessings’ of Jacob 
and Moses—whatever be the true text. On the intimate 
connection with the outer world secured for it by its 
roads, see GASmith (A/G 425 J.) and ep TRADE. 

Of the nineteen ‘ fenced cities’ promised in Josh. 19 38 

E, the most liberal reckoning finds only sixteen. 
5. Cities. ,; Pee eae . 
ery roughly, the enumeration seems to 
proceed northwards. 


HAMMATH (prob. = Hammoth-dor [Josh. 2132] = Hammon 
1 Ch. 676 [61]) and KeEpeEsH have been identified with some 
assurance in the S. and the N. Hazor may be Tell Khureibah ; 
and Iron, Fārūn near Hazor. For other less confident identi- 
fications see EDREI, EN-HAZOR, MIGDAL-EL. CHINNERETH 1s 
an interesting mme applied also to a district of Naphtali. 
Zippim and ZER (perhaps also Horem) are probably corrupt. 
For the other towns see the special articles (RAKKOTH, ADAMAH, 
RAMAH, BETH-ANATH, BETH-SHEMESH). 


4. Boundary, etc. 





1 A post-exilic writer has inserted an explanatory verse Is. 
9 1 [8 23] (cp Mr. 415) founded on this passage as an introduction 
to the prophecy Is. 92-7 [1-6]. 

2 So first Hommel, GBA 685, n. T. 

3 The preceding line, according to Rost’s collated text (Plate 
XXV.), is: [n]i-te (city) Ga-al-z[a] . . . [city] A-bi-il-ak-k[a] in 
the territory (Sa paf) of Israel (Bit [/usria). 

4 See MANASSEH (§ 2, n. 2). 

5 Josephus, however, says that it reached E. as far as 
Damascus (Ant. v. 122, § 86). Was he misled by 2 K. 1529? 

6 In Gen. 4921, Ball (SBOT, 17172, [1895]) reads sna 
sey 95 pina snow mip,  Naphtali is a spreading vine That 
yieldeth beanteous fruit.” Cheyne (P SBA, June 1899, p. 242,/) 
reads ppqy pny ana nbn aray ‘ones (ree =na=naxen belong- 
ing to next line], ‘‘ Naphtali—luxnrious is his possession; He 
produces heaps of fruit.” The geographical appendix to the say- 
ing in Dt.33 23 is obscure. What ts the pyan of Naphtali? (cp 
ahove, § 1, end). Somethink it means the Jordan depression. 
Bertholet suggests that we should read p 455, ‘the way of the 
sea’ (cp Is. 9x [8 23]). 
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There was a famous sanctuary at Kedesh and, to 
judge from the names, Beth-anath and Beth-shemesh 
must have been sacred sites. 

The Naphtali genealogy (Gen. 4624= Nu. 2648 f. = 
1 Ch. 713) is very simple, containing only four names 
JAHZEEL (in Ch. Jahziel), Guni, Jezer, 
and Shillem.! The names, except Guni 
(see above, § 1) do not recur in the OT. Hea 


NAPHTHA, the name given by the Greeks to a 
highly inflammable oil (cp Pliny, ÆN 2109), which cannot 
have differed much from the modern article of commerce 
(see HB), s.v.) It is mentioned only in Apoc. Dan. 
323 (© v. 46, vadOa; xos Syr.; Rosin, AV).2 With 
it we may most probably identify the name NEPHTHAt 
(RV ; vepOac [V], vepOap [A], sna [Syr.]; NEPHI, AV 
with WVg.), which, according to 2 Maece. 136, was 
conimonly given to the liquid which, legend states, 
Nehemiah found in the pit where the sacred fire had 
previously been concealed. Nehemiah himself, on the 
other hand, is said to have called it Naphthar (AV 
NEPHTHAR, vepOap [AV], zephthar, snami [Syr.]), a 
name which admits of no satisfactory explanation, Ac- 
cording to the writer (v. 36) it means ‘cleansing’ (xa@a- 
piouds),? but is more probably a corruption of the form 
Nephthai (similarly Eusebius writes zaġor—with an r— 
for Nebo; ep also Acre, from Accho ?). 

The legend above referred to(2 Macc. 1 18-36) narrates how the 
godly priests before the captivity took of the sacred altar-fire and 
concealed it,# which is quite ın accordance with the ancient 
belief that the nation’s life and existence is coincident with the 
preservation of the holy flame.5 After the return, search was 
made, and instead of the fire ‘thick water’ (Uéwp maxý, v. 21) 
was found. At the offering up of the first sacrifice the liquid 
Was spread upon the wood and the ‘other things’ on the altar; 
prayer was made, and when the sun shone the liquid ignited 
and the sacrifice was consumed.6 The consumption of the 
offerings by fire was a sign that the sacrifice was acceptable, and 
that the close relations hetween the Deity and his worshippers, 
which had been in abeyance during their captivity in a foreign 
land, were re-established. (Cp SACRIFICE.) In accordance with 
a custom which finds analogies elsewhere, the Persian king 
ordered the place where this marvel had appeared to be enclosed 
and made ‘holy’ (tepos); cp Dict. Class. Ant., s.v, ‘ Bidental.’ 


NAPHTUHIM (D’GAD3), Gen.1013) 1 Ch. lnt. 


In the original text (transformed by the redactor) the name may 
have been Tappuhim ; see Mizraim (col.3164,n.1), NEO IL, § 2. 


6. Genealogies. 


NAPKIN (coyAapion;: Vg. sudarium) occurs in 
Lk. 1920 Jn. 1144 207 Acts 1912 (EV ‘ handkerchief’ in 
last passage). The Greek word is adopted from the 
Latin (ep xjvoos, peuBpava, ete.), and probably, at 
first, had the same meaning with it, being derived from 
sudo, to perspire, and thus corresponding to our word 
(pocket) handkerchief. 


The Greek rhetorician Pollux (180 A.D.) remarks that vovdaprov 
had supplanted not only the ancient Greek word for handker- 
chief, huirúóßiov or huiróußtov, which he considers an Egyptian 
word, but even the more recent term xaidpwrov (Onon. T 16). 
The Roman influence caused the introduction of this word even 
among the Orientals; the rabbins have x19; in Pesh. yaro 





1 Is the Ša-ra-ma (WMM, As. u. Eur. 220) of the expedition 
of Rameses II. in his eighth year to be compared ? 

2 The name in olden times was taken to be of Persian origin, 
cp OS 196, 93; 203 21. 

3 Possibly based on a supposed connection with 85, Wt, 


althongh the representation of y by @ is against this. See Lag. 
Ges. dbh. 177, ZDMG 26, 212. 

4 Cp the similar tradition of the hiding of tabernacle, ark, and 
altar of incense in 2 Macc. 24-8, and see Charles, Apoc. of 
Baruch, 168. 

5 On the sacredness of fire see Frazer, Paus. 2392 f., also 
GB), The altar-fire was one of the five things which, accord- 
ing to the early Rabbins, were possessed by the first temple but 
lacking inthe second. Another legend inthe Eth. Book of Adam 
relates that Ezra on his return found the holy fire concealed 
underneath the temple; and a late tradition has identified the site 
of the discovery of the ‘ Naphthar’ with Job's Well (zr Eyyüb), 
which from the sixteenth century has been called hy the Frank 
Christians ‘the Well of Nehemiah.’ See further FIRE in EB), 

6 In the sanctuaries of Hierocwsarea and Hypzxpa, according 
to Pansanias (v. 27 3), the sacred fires were kindled by the aid of 
a magical invocation. One is reminded of the Inca’s custom of 
focussing the sun’s rays by means of concave pieces of polished 
metal to obtain fire (Prescott, Pern, i., chap. 3; cp Plut. Numa, 
chap. 9, and Ew. A/terth. 38 /). 
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NATHANAEL 


answers to the Hebrew nnpyn, æ veil (cp MANTLE), and in | history of the times of David and Solomon ; but it is in 


Chaldee snp or nomp is used for a veil or any linen cloth 
(Buxtorf, Lex. Chal. 1442). 


It is indeed but natural to expect that a foreign word 
introduced into any language should be applied by 
those who borrow it in a looser sense than that which 
it bore originally. Hence, although the Latin word 
sudarium is generally restricted to the forementioned 
meaning, in Greck and Syriac it signified, chiefly, 
napkin, wrapper, etc. These observations prepare us 
for the different uses of the word in the NT. 

(a) In Lk. 1920 it means a wrapper, in which the 
‘wicked servant’ had laid up the pound entrusted to 
him by his master. For references to the custom of 
laying up money, etc., in govddpra, both in classical and 
rabbinical writers, see Wetstein’s V7, on Lk. 1920. 

(5) In Jn. 11 44 it appears as a kerchief, or cloth attached 
to the head of a corpse. It was perhaps brought round 
the forehead and under the chin. In many l¢gyptian 
mummies it does not cover the face. In ancient times 
among the Greeks it did (Nicolaus, De Grecor. Luctu, 
ch. 3, § 6, 1697). Maimonides, in his comparatively 
recent times, describes the whole face as being covered, 
and gives a reason for the custom. 

(c) In Jn. 207 it is said that the govôdpiov which had 
been ‘about the head’ of Jesus was found in the empty 
grave, rolled up, as if deliberately, and laid apart from 
the linen clothes (ywpis évrervAvyuévov eis Eva Tétrov). 

(d) In Acts 1911 we read that covddpta (handkerchiefs, 
napkins, wrappers, shawls, etc.) were brought from the 
body of Paul to the sick; and the ‘diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.’ 
Many illustrations of the widely prevalent belief in the 
possibility of such magical transmission will be found 
in Frazer, Golden Bough. 


NARCISSUS (Napkiccoc; as a Syr. name cp 
Cureton’s Anc. Syr. Documents, 110, § 5; and possibly 
the Palm. name Dp), Vogüé, Syr. Centr. no. 75). 
‘Those of the household of Narcissus who are in the 
Lord’ are saluted in Rom. 1611. It is not said that 
Narcissus himself was a Christian. If the greetings in 
Rom. 16 were really intended for the Roman community 
(see ROMANS), it is not unnatural to think here of the 
Narcissus who had been a favourite of the Emperor 
Claudius and put to death in 54 A.D. (Sueton. Claud. 
28; Tac. Ann. 1287 181). 

The name, however, is not uncommon ; it was borne by a 
favourite of Nero (Cass. Dio, 643), and appears frequently 
among slaves and freedmen ; see Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
426. Inthe lists of the seventy disciples of the Lord by Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus, Narcissus figures as bishop 
of Athens. The fragments of the Gnostic Ileptodoe Pieàimrov, 
preserved in the Greek Wena, represent him as having been 
so consecrated by the apostle Philip (Lipsius, Apokr. Ap.- 
Gesch.337). In the Teptodoe Ilérpov cai HavAov he is a 
presbyter of Rome and entertainer there of the apostle Peter. 
In the Actus Vercellenses he is the disciple of Paul. (Cp 
Lipsius, of. cit. 2175, etc.) 

NARD (napAoc), Mk. 143 Jn. 123 RV, AV SPIKE- 
NARD. 


NASBAS (nacBac[BA]), Tob. 1118.+ See AMAN, 1. 


NASI (nace: [B]), 1 Esd.532 RV, AV Nasith 
= Ezra 254, NEZIAH. 


NASOR (nNacwp [AV]) 1 Mace. 1167 AV, RV 
HAZOR (7.v., 1). 


NATHAN (N3, § 50; ‘He [Yahwè] gives,’ cp Ar. 
walb, etc., but cp NETHANEEL, NETHANIAH; NABAN 
[BNAR’TL]; aðan [N*, 1 Ch. 17 1], NABam [R* Ps. 
512]). 1. A contemporary of David and Solomon, 
nearly always distinguished as ‘the prophet’ (cp 2 S. 
121, BAL, and see SBOT); cp PROPHET, 8§ 4, 6. 
There is some reason to think that he was of Jerah- 
meelite origin (cp no. 4 below, see JERAIIMEEL, § 3), 
and the name has even been regarded as a modification 
of the Jerahmeelite name Ethan (so Cheyne)—sce 
NETHANIAH, PROPHET, § 6 and n. According to the 
Chronicler (1 Ch.2929 2 Ch.929) Nathan wrote a 
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connection with the latter king that he stands out most 
clearly (see 1 K.1). Nathan was opposed to Joab and 
Abiathar, who were favouring Adonijah’s intrigue, and by 
supporting Bathsheba’s claims before David was ulti- 
mately able, in conjunction with Zadok, to anoint her son 
at Gihon. It is interesting to find a trace of Solomon's 
practical gratitude in the fact that two of his prefects seem 
to have been sons of Nathan (AZARIAH (6), ZABUD). 

The position Nathan occupied with David seenis to 
have been by no means unimportant. In 2 S.7 he is 
represented in consultation with David about the building 
of the temple, and in 2.12 he visits the king to 
reprove him for the sin with BATNSHEBA [g.v. ]. 
Chapter 7 is admittedly of later date (see SAMUEL 
[Books], § 5), and the narrative in chap. 12 is not 
beyond suspicion.' In fact, the occurrence of Nathan 
as a prophet in David's history scems to rest on as 
obscure a basis as does the occurrence of the only other 
prophet with whom the king was intimately acquainted 
—viz., GAD [g.v.]. On x337 jnz, see PROPHET, § 6. 

2. b. Davin [g.v., § 11 n.) (28.514 1 Ch.35 144, cp Lk. 
331); he is perhaps to be identified with the one whose ‘house’ 
(z.¢., family) is mentioned in Zech. 12 12. 

3. Father of Igal (byi'), 2 S. 2336, but according to 1 Ch. 
11 38 the drother of Joel (bgy). Which of the two is correct, is 
doubtful ; see JOEL [3]. 

4. b. Attai, a Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 236. His son was named 
ZaBAD, which, on the view that he is to be identified with 
Zasup [g.v.], has led some to connect him with the prophet 
(1 above); cp JERAHMEEL, § 3. 

s. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., § 2, ii., § 15 [1] 2), 
Ezra8 16 (om. L)=1 Esd. 844. 

6. One of the bn’e Bani in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezral039=1 Esd.934, NATHANIAS 
(va0avias [BA]). SA: C. 


NATHANAEL (na@anaHaA [Ti. WH]; cp 
NETHANEEL), according to Jn. 145-51 212, one of the 
first disciples of Jesus. In Jn.2l2 he is called 
‘Nathanael of Cana in Galilee.’ The supposition, 
however, that he was a Galilean is not favoured by the 
question attributed to him in Jn. 1; a similar speech is 
reputed to have been uttered at Jerusalem (Jn. 7 41), 
and the evangelist evidently means that it was uttered 
by Judieans. Certainly, a Galilean Jew would have 
remembered Is. 91 [823], and have admitted that ‘some 
good thing’ might ‘come out of Nazareth’ (or, perhaps, 
rather that ‘the Holy One of God’ might ‘come out of 
Galilee’; cp Jn. 669 and see NAZARETH). Jn. 2] is 
admittedly an appendix to the Fourth Gospel, and the 
description of Nathanael as ‘of Cana in Galilee’ may 
be based on a conjectural inference from Jn. 22. All 
that we are told in Jn. 145-51 is that Nathanael was ‘an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile’? Nathanael, 
conscious of his own sincerity, asks how Jesus has 
gained this knowledge of him. The answer of Jesus is, 
‘Before Philip saw thee, when thou wast under the 
fig-tree, l saw thee.’ The usual explanation of this 
saying (see FiG-TREE, § 5) is: perhaps hardly adequate. 
If it simply means, ‘when thou hadst retired under the 
shade of the fig-tree for meditation or prayer,’ we ask 
why the evangelist did not express the Master’s meaning 
more distinctly (contrast Jn. 418), for this Gospel, more 
even than the others, is written with an eye to edification. 
We may venture therefore to conjecture that there is a 
mistake in the Greek text. The Fourth Gospel is a 
composite work, and the narrative in 143-51 may have 
been partly based on a translation from the Hebrew in 
which w’attd mithhannén (janna nax), ‘when thou wast 
making supplication’ (expanded perhaps by the ac- 


1 In chap. 12 vv. 10-12 are a gloss resting upon 16 20-22 (so 
We., Kue., Bu.), and according to Budde vv. 7-9 ( Thus saith 
. .. in his eyes’) are equally intrusive. But the latier passage | 
constitutes the point to the apologue and can hardly be severed 
from it. The language of v.7 (‘I have anointed thee, etc.’) 
points to 1 S.1613 (a late passage), and it is probable that 
Schwally is right in rejecting vv. 1-15a as interpolated (see 
SAMUEL [Books], § 6). Verse 25, which is a doublet to v. 246, 
will stand upon the same footing. See, further, A/SL 16156 /. 
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cidental repetition of sn) was mistaken for wé'attd 
tahath hatt'énd (maNAA nna maxi), ‘when thou wast 
under the fig-tree.' No eritical scholar who has reflected 
on the state of the text of the NT will any longer resist 
the force of the argument for emendations as methodical 
and circumspeet, though not as numerous, as those 
which have constantly to be made in the text of the OT. 

On Nathanael's confession—‘ Thou art the Son of God, thou 
art the king of Israel’ (which reminds us of Mt. 1616, the con- 
fession of Peter) see a paper by Rhees, JBL 17 (1898), 21-30, 
with regard to which it may be remarked that to speculate, 
however intelligently, on the ideas of the ‘confession’ is hardly 
safe, considering the unhistorical atmosphere which pervades 
the narratives in connection with which the Nathanael episode 
is introduced. 

We have now to notice attempts to identify Nathanael 
with known historical persons. lt is quite possible that 
the evangelist imagined the typical character of a 
guileless seeker after truth, who comes at once to Jesus 
to sce whether he is really the Messiah. lf so, we may 
take the name Nathanael as an anticipative reference to 
the suceess of his quest, and explain ‘God has given 
[the Messiah].' The traditional view that Nathanael is 
the same as the apostle BARTHOLOMEW (whose ordinary 
name seems to be only a patronymic) is adopted by 
Zahn (£72/. 123), but chiefly rests on the consideration 
that Nathanael is said (Jn. 145) to have been found by 
Philip, next to whom, in the list of apostles, Bartholo- 
mew is placed by the Synoptists. It is more probable, 
however, that this otherwise unknown nanie of a disciple 
is due to the narrator, who cares far more for ideas 
than for literal faets. So far we may agree with Spaeth 
(ZIT, 1868, 168 7, 309 #); but we cannot admit 
that Nathanael is synonymous with Johanan, and that 
the person intended is the apostle John. Certainly, 
whoever wrote Jn. 212720 did not hold this view, nor 
could a son of Zebedee have asked the question in 
Jn.146. Yet Spaeth may be right in one-half of his 
theory—viz., that Nathanael is that exquisite creation 
of a devout imagination—‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved’ (Jn. 1323 1926 202 21720). The difficulty in 
admitting that John the son of Zebedee can have been 
represented even imaginatively by the author of the 
‘spiritual Gospel’ as having been on the closest imagin- 
able terms of intimacy with his Master (cp Jn. 1323 with 
118, eis Tov KdATOv Tod ITarpds) is not appreciably 
diminished by referring to the achievements of literary 
idealisation elsewhere. That Jesus, however, should 
have loved one who leaped at once to such a height of 
insight as the imaginary Nathanael has a fair degree 
of psychologieal verisimilitude. Why did not the evan- 
gelist state this? Possibly some narrative relative to 
Nathanael was omitted by the redactor (if we may 
assume such a person) of our present Fourth Gospel, 
the restoration of which would at onee have made things 
clear. Problems should always be stated, though they 
eannot always be solved. 

_ To follow Hilgenfeld (21477, 1873, pp. 96-102) and Holtzmann 

(in Schenkels Bib. Lex. 4297) who identify Nathanael with 
Paul, the ‘apostle of visions’ (cp Acts 26 16), who sought peace 
in vain under the barren fig-tree (Mt. 2119), but found it by 
personal contact with Christ, is much more difficult. 

At an earlier period Hilgenfeld (Lehrbegriff des Evang. Joh. 
271 ff.; Die Evangelien, 242 ff.) identified Nathanael with 
Matthew, or (Nov. Vest. extra canonem, 41 93-106) with 
Matthias. Strauss (Das Leben Jesu f. das deutsche Volk\), 417) 
and Volkmar (Die Evangelien, 176) go further, and identify 
Nathanael, Matthew, and Zaccheus. Resch (Texte und Unters. 
10 3 829-832) adopts Hilgenfeld’s former view. Rovers (TA. T, 
2 [1869], 653-661) is favourable to Spaeth's hypothesis. 

F, K, E: 

2. 1 Esd. 1 9=2 Ch. 359, NETHANEEL, 7. 

3. 1 Esd. 9 22= Ezra 1022, NETHANEEL, 8. 

4. A name in the genealogy of Judith (Judith 8 1). 

NATHANIAS (na@aniac [BA}), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 
1039, NATHAN, 6. 


NATHAN-MELECH (700"}N}, as if ‘the king has 
given,’ § 41 ; but see below), a high officer (see EUNUCTI) 


under Josiah, near whose ‘chamber’ were the horses 
and chariots dedicated to the sun (2 K. 2311: Na@an 
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BaciAewe roy eynoyyoy [BA], N. eyNoyyoy Toy 
BaciAewc [L, cp Pesh., reading 9'20 DD], Nath- 
anmelech [Vg.]). On his funetions see PARVAR. 

The name has been much discussed, but too much on the 
assumption that the Hehrew names have escaped being worn 
down by use or transformed. Who is the ‘king’ intended? Is 
it Yahwé (cp Malchiah)? Or are the names Ebed-melech 
and Nethan-melech (cp Nethan-iah) survivals from the time 
when the Hebrews worshipped a god called Melech distinct 
from Yahwe? Gray (//PV 148) supposes that Nethan-melech 
was a foreigner who ‘had been engaged in the establishment of 
the foreign god Melech.’ But experience in studying the proper 
names from a fresh point of view suggests that Malchiah, 
Hammelech, and Melech must be all popular corruptions of 
Jerahmeel, and hence indicate the increasing prominence of the 
Jerahmeelite element in the later period of Jewish history. 
Ebed-melech is probably miswritten for Arab-melech (Gay 
—f.e. ‘Arab-jerahmeel (cp OBED-EDOM for ‘Arab-edom); and 
Nethan-melech is a corruption of Ethan-melech—<z.e., Ethān- 
jerahmeel. Ebed-melech is in fact called a Cushite— z.e., 
a N. Arabian—and we can well believe that his fetlow- 
chamberlain also was of N. Arabian origin. ‘ Ethan’ seems 
to have been a Jerahineelite gentilic name; cp 1 K.430/ 
[510%], where in a list of the legendary wise men of Kedem 
(a corruption of Jerahmeel) and Misrim (in N. Arabia) we find 
the name of Ethan. Cp NETHANEEL, NETHUANIAH. 

T KG. 


NATIONS. 


NATIVITY (NARRATIVES) 
The stories ($ 1_/). 


Sce GENTILES, also GOIIM, 


3Zaptism story ($ 14). 

Their character (§ 37). Development ($$ 15-17). 

Altempts lo harmonise (8§ 5-7) Incidents (§ 18_/). 

Implications of gospels ($§ 8-11). ‘The result (§ 20). 

The narratives later ($ 12,/.). sibliography (§ 21). 

The teaching and passion of Jesus had long been 
subjects of written tradition before any attempt was 
made to round off the picture of his life by deseribing 
its beginnings. Not only in Mk. but even in Jn., the 
latest of the gospels, the narrative begins with the public 
appearance of the Baptist. Only Mt. and Lk. deal with 
the birth and childhood of Jesus, and the two accounts 
are irreconcilably at variance. 

Mt. deseribes (118-25) in a summary way how Mary, 
espoused (urnaorevOeions) to Joseph, was (before they 

In Mt. me together) found to be with child of the 
s Holy Ghost ; her husband, being a follower 
of the law (dixacos @v) and still unwilling to see her sub- 
jected to the law's penalty, resolved to put her away 
secretly. At this juncture an angel of the Lord appeared 
to him with these words: ‘Joseph, thou son of David, 
fear not to take unto thee (wapa\afeiv) Mary thy wife, 
for that which is begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost. 
And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt eall his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.’ In all this the evangelist finds the fulfilment of 
the prophecy contained in Is. 714, which could be 
adduced in this connection only in the interpretation of 
the LXX (‘virgin for ‘young woman’). He then pro- 
ceeds to tell how Joseph, awaking from sleep, did as 
the angel had commanded, and took his wife to himself, 
but did not enter into marital relations till she had 
brought forth a son (DL: ‘her firstborn son ' according 
to Lk.), whom he ealled Jesus. At this stage we become 
informed of the time and place of these events ; it was 
at Bethlehem of Judæa that Jesus was born and in 
the days of Herod the king (21). The divinity of the 
child is forthwith confirmed by a sign. Magi came 
from the East to Jerusalem —their number is not 
stated—and asked: ' Where is he that is [even now] 
born King of the Jews? We have seen his star in the 
east and are come to worship him.’ ‘Troubled at the 
tidings, Herod calls together all the chief priests and 
seribes, who, appealing to Mic. 51 [2], declare Bethlehem 
of Judæa to be the place where the Messiah promised 
to the Jews should appear. After learning carefully 
from the magi the time of the star's appearing, Herod 
sends them away with the injunction to make diligent 
search concerning the child, and to bring him word 
again. Following the leading of the star till it stood still, 
the magi come to Joseph's house (211, eis rhv olxlay), 
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find the child and Mary its mother, fall down and 
worship him, and, opening their treasures, present him 
gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. Warned by 
a dream not to return to Herod, they depart into their 
country another way. 

To Joseph also (again) an angel appears in a dream 
bidding him take the child and its mother and flee into 
Egypt to escape the wicked devices of Herod. This 
Joseph did, remaining in Egypt till the death of Herod ; 
and thus was fulfilled the word of prophecy (Hos. 11 r), 
‘Out of Egypt did I call my son.’ Then Herod, in his 
impotent wrath, gave orders to slay all the male children 
in Bethlehem and its borders, from two years old and 
under, in accordance with the date which he had learned 
from the magi. The sign for return from Egypt was 
again recetved by Joseph through an angel in a dream. 
Hearing, however, that Archelaus the son of Herod was 
now reigning over Judzea, Joseph is afraid to return thither 
(that is, to Bethlehem), and in accordance with a fresh 
admonition recetved in a dream withdraws to the land 
of Gahlee, where he settles at Nazareth. 

If we leave out of account the elements in the preced- 
ing narrative that have been derived by research from 
the OT, there is nothing left which could not have been 
drawn from living tradition, or, in other words, from 
popular story. In fact, its vague and unclear statements 
which perplex the interpreter and have been brought 
into prominence by Conrady (see below, §§ 6, 21) 
seem even to preclude the possibility of any written 
source having lain before the author, and are most 
naturally explained as arising from careless repetition 
of oral tradition. 

The impression produced by the narrative of Lk. 15- 
250 is quite different. It is a product of literary art, an 

2. In Lk. ®t which shows itself in the whole structure 

i '` of the story, not merely in the reproduction 
of the forms of a Hebrew psalm. ‘The author con- 
structs his history upon the basis of the presuppositions 
supplied in the gospel—that the activity of John the 
Baptist prefigured, as it preceded, that of Jesus, and 
that the Messiah expected by the Jews had appeared in 
the person of Jesus; he accordingly seeks to show the 
fortunes of the two personalities, the Saviour and his 
forerunner, as intimately interwoven with cach other, 
not only from birth but even from the womb. 

Lk. describes with much detail how the angel Gabriel 
appeared to the aged priest ZACHARIAS (g.v., 10) as he 
was ministering in the temple and announced to him 
that his long-barren wife Elizabeth, now far advanced 
in years, was to bear him a son who should go before 
the Lord in the spirit and power of Elijah and prepare 
his people for his coming. Zacharias’ unbelief is punished 
with dumbness; but his wife becomes pregnant and 
hides herself for five months. Next, while Elizabeth is 
in her sixth month, the same angel, Gabriel, appears to 
Mary, the betrothed but as yet unmarried spouse of 
Joseph, with the annunciation that she is to conceive 
and bear a son destined to sit upon the throne of his 
father David, of whose kingdom there shall be no end. 
Perplexed, because conscious of her virginity, she hears 
from the angel that that which is to be born of her will 
be by the Holy Ghost, and she is pointed to the coming 
maternity of her kinswoman Elizabeth. To her Mary 
in her gladness betakes herself in the hill-country of 
Judzea, and there is prophetically greeted by her kins- 
woman as the blessed of the Lord; and even the 
unborn John leaps in his mother’s womb for joy. 
Then follows the /agnificat (146-55), a song of praise 
in the genuine Hebrew manner, modelled upon that of 
Hannah in 18.21 F 


Following up the observations of Hillmann (ZPT 17 197 A), 

. Völter (747 30 254-256) argued with much cogency thal this 
song belongs, not as the tradition of the MSS and of the church 
would have it, to Mary, but to Elizabeth, and Harnack has 
recently brought the question to a conclusion by showing that 
the ‘Mary’ of the MSS and the ‘Elizabeth’ vouched for in its 
place by ancient authorities are both alike interpolations of the 
nature of glosses, and proving that the genuine tradition intro- 
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duces the psalm simply by the words xal elre, ‘and said '—the 
subject being given as Elizabeth by the context itself (SBA IV, 
1900, 27 538_/7.). 

After three months Mary returns to her home, and 
the narrative goes on to relate the incidents of the circum- 
ciston and naming of John, the unlooked-for restoration 
of speech to Zacharias and his hymn of praise (1 67-79), 
which speaks at once of the coming Messiah and of his 
own son who is to prepare the way for him. The narra- 
tive closes, so far as John is concerned, with a single 
sentence about his childhood and youth and his life in 
the wilderness. 

The place of Bethlehem in the narrative is accounted 
for by the census ordered by Augustus for the whole 
empire, and carried out in Palestine by Quirinius, the 
governor of Syria; this census rendered it necessary for 
Joseph to go up along with his wife to Bethlehem the 
city of David, because he himself was a member of the 
house of David. ‘There his wife is delivered of her first- 
born son, whom she lays in the manger. The shepherds 
in the field, hearing the angel's message and the song 
of the multitudes of the heavenly host, come and worship 
the child in the manger, and Mary stores up these words 
and ponders them in her heart. As prescribed by the 
law, the child is circumcised on the cighth day, and at 
the same time receives the name of Jesus which had 
been given to him by the angel at the annunciation. 
After the forty days of purification—‘ their’ (aùrôrv), not 
‘her’ (aùrĝs); for the husband also is defiled by con- 
tact with the woman in childbed—the child is presented 
and the appointed offering made in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, on which occasion the aged Symeon, to whom it 
had been promised that he should not see death before 
he had seen the Messiah, and Anna the prophetess, bear 
witness to the fulfilment of their hopes. Now at last, 
all the precepts of the law having been satisfied, the 
parents are free to set out with the child on their return 
journey to Nazareth. There by the grace of God the 
youth of the coming saviour is passed in uninterrupted 
growth. Only one occurrence of this period has the 
evangclist thought fit to reeord—the scene in which the 
boy, now twelve years of age, was found by his parents 
among the doctors of the law in the temple at Jerusalem. 

In the whole tone and character of the narrative—its 
leading conceptions, its repeated eniployment of the 
Hebrew psalm-form, its familiarity with 
Jewish and its defective acquaintance with 
Roman conditions—the hand of a Jewish 
Christian is, as is now generally recog- 
nised, unmistakable. The matter of it also clearly 
divides itself into two distinct sections: that relating to 
the early history of John (ch.1), and that relating to 
the birth and childhood of Jesus (ch. 2). Whilst in 
the first the foreground is occupied by Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, and Mary's conception is brought in only as 
an episode, the second makes no mention at all either 
of John or of his parents. To separate the two sections 
from each other, however, as has been proposed, is not 
possible. They are firmly united ; Zacharias’ song of 
pratse points to the Redeemer, and in the prophetic 
words of the aged Symeon is repeated the same Hebrew 
psalm-form as is seen in the hymns of Elizabeth and 
her husband (see HyMNs). The space assigned to the 
story of John is, it is true, larger in proportion to the 
main subject—that of the annunciation to Mary—than 
we might have expected in a writer who had addressed 
himself independently to the task of describing the in- 
carnation of the Saviour. 


It is very possible that the miraculous narrative of the promise 
and fulfilment of the birth of John (Lk. 15-25 46-55 57-80) may 
have already sprung up and gained currency within the circle of 
John’s disciples before it was brought into connection with the 
story of the conception and nativity of Jesus. Had the com- 
position which was intended to correlate the beginnings of the 
two lives been a unity from the first, it would certainly have 
given larger space and greater prominence to the parents of the 
Saviour, and would not have allowed the principal to be over- 
shadowed by the subordinate figures. The revelation to 
Zacharias (114-17) proclaims in the returning Elijah the fore- 
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Jn. 740 f., the audience expressed themselves variously 
as follows: ‘some said: of a truth thts 
12. Why . ET 

Bethlehem? = the prophet. Others said : this is the 
Christ. But some said: Shall Christ 

come out of Galilee? has not the seripture said, that 
Christ comes of the seed of David, and out of the town 
of Bethlehem, where David was?’ Even as early 
as the triumphal entry into Jerusalem we find the 
populace shouting their Hosannas to Jesus as the ‘son 
of David’ (Mt. 219, ep 2115, Mk. 1110, but cp 
HOSANNA); and the Pharisees know that the anointed 
of the Lord can only be a son of David (Mt. 2242, Mk. 
1235, Lk. 2041). From the prophecy in Mie. 5r [2] 
was drawn the further inference that the Messiah must 
come from the eity of David, Bethlehem. The seribes 
whom Herod, according to Mt., ealls to his aid, cannot 
in view of this prophecy (Mt. 26) for a moment be in 
any doubt as to the place where the newborn King of 
the Jews is to be sought. The narrative of Jn., where 
the supernatural birth is still unknown, sets the actual 
home of Jesus, Galilee, over against the theoretical 
birthplace demanded by Jewish belief, and reveals the 
hidden path by whieh Bethlehem had found its way 
into the gospel tradition. “ven while he was yet 
alive, Jesus was regarded as the ‘anointed of God’ ; 
Peter himself had aecorded the title (Lk. 920, ep Mk. 
829; in Mt. 1616 ‘the Christ, the son of the living 
God’). The whole series of attributes which associated 
itself with the idea of the Messiah in the Jewish mind 
had necessarily to be transferred to Jesus as soon as 
the conception that he was the ‘Christ’ had come 
effectively into being ; it is a particular case of a general 
law observable in the growth of legend. Above all 
it was necessary that Jesus should be a deseendant of 
David, and thus of kingly origin. The genealogical 
lists which brought Joseph the father of Jesus into 
connection with David were the first literary consequenee. 
However unobtrusive the prose in which they speak, 
they are nevertheless the earliest attempts at poetical 
invention regarding the birth of Christ. The next in- 
evitable step was to transfer his cradle to Bethlehem. 
When the accounts of Mt. and Lk. were written this 
had already beeome a fixed artiele of faith, which, well 
or iil, had somehow or other to be fitted in and 
reconciled with the historical faet as to his actual home. 
‘The contradictions (of the facets as made known to us 
by the gospel itself) prove that at the time when the 
narratives of the nativity and childhood 
were given their present place the 
kernel of the gospels of Mt. and Lk. 
was already fixed. These additions 
must come from quite other hands—the substance of 
them that is to say, not necessarily the form. For 
there remains the possibility —— untouched by our 
eriticism—-that the present form is due to a reviser 


before whom the various elements already lay. 

This possibility does not seem to have been present to the 
mind of Harnack when recently (SBA I 27 [1900] 547 7), pro- 
ceeding upon the similarity of phraseology and vocabulary, he 
thought it possible to prove that the first two chapters of Lk. 
are due to the same hand as that which wrote the whole of the 
rest of that gospel and Acts as well. It is utterly impossible to 
think even of those chapters as indubitahly coming from one 
and the same hand. The ultimate decision of the question must 
be left to criticism of the facts and analysis of the composition. 


Whilst in Mt. the story of the childhood allows itself 
to be recognised as an interpolation by the fact of its 
being in contradiction with the rest of the gospel, in 
the case of Lk. we are able to confirm the results 
reached by criticism by referring to the testimony of 
the author himself. His appeal to those who ‘from 
the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word’ (12; ep 13, dywev)—even apart from the ex- 
press interpretation of what he means by the expressions 
‘from the beginning’ (åm dpxĝs) and ‘from the first’ 
(dvw6ev) which he gives in Acts 122 (dpfdmevos dard Tov 
Barrisparos, ‘ beginning from the baptism’; also 1037, 
‘beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
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preached ')—would leave no room for doubt that Lk. 
began his gospel with the baptism and preaching of 
John. This has in substance been correctly and con- 
routes shown by P. Corssen (GGA, 1899, pp. 315- 
327). 
The oldest written forms of the gospel knew, and 
knew only, that Jesus was born at Nazareth as the son 
A of joseph and Mary;! but they also 
a Ear lier taught that he was ihe Messiah eect 
aptism bv th h 
an by the prophets and expected by the 
* Jews, and they also were able to tell how 
it was that Jesus himself came to be possessed with the 
consciousness that he was the Son of God. In these 
representations were contained the germs which found 
a fruitful soil in the receptive minds of the ancient 
Christian churches and were destined to develop com- 
paratively soon into the dogma of the divinity of Christ 
and even into that of the pre-existence of the Son of 
God. 

As regards the Messiah, Jewish faith did not look 
for any supernatural birth; he had only to be a de- 
scendant of David and the chosen one of God (ep 
Hillmann, JPT 17 [1891] 233 #). From this, by and 
by, followed, as a first and unquestioned consequence, 
that the father of Jesus had to be a deseendant of 
David, and that Jesus must have been born in Beth- 
lehem. It beeame further necessary, in the second 
place, that the chosen one of God should be brought 
into closer relation with God. He who had been born 
and brought up as man required a divine consecration 
to his office. Henee the baptism in Jordan. 

The appearance of John the Baptist, his preaching 
and baptism, oceupied the first place in the oldest 
written gospels (see JOUN THE BAPTIST). The ex- 
ample of the Baptist was the means of awakening Jesus 
to a pereeption of his own great task; the depth of 
the impression made upon him by John is shown by 
the elevation of the witness which he bears to him (Mt. 
117 Æ Lk. 724-35, ep Mt. 2132). lt was not till the 
coming of the tidings that the aetivity of John had been 
brought to an untimely end by his imprisonment at 
Herod's command that Jesus emerged from the obscurity 
in which he had hitherto lived (Mt. 412 Mk. 114). Thus 
there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Jesus also was among the multitude of those who 
thronged to the preaching of John to be baptised, and 
this fact was stated from the first in the gospels. 

This baptism at the same time furnished the occasion 
on which Jesus the man beeame also the anointed of 
the Lord. There are two accounts of the manner in 
which this came about. 

1. According to Mk. lro f. Jesus as he comes up 
from Jordan sees the heaven opened and the Holy 
Ghost descending upon him, and hears a voice from 
heaven saying ‘Thou art my beloved son in whom I am 


well pleased.’ 

These words, taken from the Hebrew text (not ©) of Is. 421 
and repeated also on the mount of transfiguration, are employed 
to convey the testimony that God himself has chosen Jesus as 
the Messiah, and the spirit of God enters into him in order to 
bring to their fulfilment the words of Is. 421 11 2. 


2. The procedure of the unknown hand by which 
the short account of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan 
was introduced into the Third Gospel (Lk. 321 f.) was 
bolder. He was not satisfied with ascribing the divine 
voeation to the Messiahship ; he wished also to give an 
immediate divine testimony to the divine sonship of 


Jesus. 

For this end he made use of the words of the Psalmist (Ps. 27; 
cp Acts 1333), and introduced these words as spoken by God: 
‘Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee.’ Thus the 
passage in Lk. was read, in the Greek Church down to about 
300 A.D. and inthe Latin West down to and beyond 360 A.D. 

The picture it conveyed led to the incarnation being 
connected with the baptism in such manner that the 
feast of the Epiphany—the manifestation of God upon 


1 [See NAZARETH, § 4, and ep GALILEE, $ 5.] 
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earth—came to be at once the festival of the baptism 
and of the birth of Christ until the Christmas festival 
began to come into vogue. At the same time, con- 
currently with this more highly pitched account, the 
older version of the miracle at Jordan was amplified in 
Mt. and in the Gospel of the Hebrews with new 
wonders ; the Fourth Gospel also goes far beyond the 
original story. 

The mythical pictures thus produced could not per- 
manently satisfy believing hearts. The conception of 
the divinity of Jesus which was gaining 
ever more and more ground found it 
increasingly impossible to postpone to 
his thirtieth year the consecration of Jesus as the 
Messiah or his adoption as the son of God. It was 
felt that he must have been God's chosen instrument 
from his very birth. Thus arose the story of the 
nativity. It arose and took shape at a time when 
the consecration of Jesus to the Messiahship had al- 
ready become firmly associated with the baptism in 
Jordan. If the two had arisen at the same time, or if 
the story of the nativity had been the earlier to come 
into currency, the miracle at the baptism could not 
have received the shape which it now has, or could 
not have arisen at all; the one excludes the other. 

Here, also, there was a choice of paths. Just as in 
the description of the baptism we have the divine 
attestation on the one hand and the divine generation 
on the other, so also here alongside of the miraculous 
conception there was possible a mode of representation 
more in harmony with Jewish modes of thought in 
which divine revelations at his conception and birth 
attested to the human son of Joseph and Mary his 
election to be the Messiah. 

Such a representation in point of fact lies before us 
in Lk. If we bear in mind what we were able to ob- 

.._ _ serve at Bethlehem we can become 
E free of the fetters laid upon us by long 
* habituation to a saered tradition. To 
Joh. Hillmann (ZPT 17221 f) belongs the merit of 
having conclusively shown that the two verses in Lk. 
(134 f.) the only verses in the Third Gospel in which 
the supernatural birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary is 
stated, are incompatible with the entire representation 
of the rest of chaps. 1 and 2, and thus must have been 
interpolated by a redactor. ‘These two verses once 
removed, what remains is a purely Jewish-Christian 
account of the birth of the Messiah, still resting upon 
the foundation of the old and genuine tradition that 
Jesus was the offspring—the firstborn offspring—of the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary, and no word is to be 
found in it which does not admit of full explanation 
from Jewish ideas concerning the coming Messiah. 

The angel Gabriel, sent by God, comes to Nazareth 
to a virgin named Mary who is betrothed to Joseph, a 
descendant of David (é£ ofkov Aave:d, 127); after words 
of salutation he tells her that she is destined to conceive 
and bear a son who shall be called the son of the Most 
High and shall sit upon the throne of his (fore-) father 
David (and so forth, 131-33), and then concludes by 
telling her of what has happened to Elizabeth her kins- 
woman (1367). The events in the house of Elizabeth 
(139-56) and the psalm of Zacharias (168 #) only serve 
to glorify the Messiah even in the womb of his mother, 
and to prepare the way for his future relations with 
John. Shortly before Mary's time has come the journey 
to Bethlehem —explained, not well, as we have seen 
($ 10), by the census—is interposed ; Joseph must be- 
take himself to the city of David in order to be entered 
on the register there because he is ‘of the house of 
David’ (24), and this, too, along with Mary his wife. 


15. Course of 
development. 


ovv Mapiau. TH yuvatxi avrov, 25, is the reading of the Syrian 
palimpsest of Sinai discovered by Mrs. Agnes Lewis Smith, and 
cum Maria uxore sua pregnante is also attested by the pre- 
Hieronymian texts of Verona and Vercelli, as also the Colber- 
tinus—a reading which speaks for itself, even apart from the 
weight of the testimony by which it is supported. In place of 
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it was afterwards substituted the reading ody M. ry é€urnorev- 
pévn avt@ (so NB and the Lat. vers, of Brescia), and, as we so 
frequently find happening, in due course the two readings came 
to be combined by contamination so that the avy M. rH éuvn- 
oreupéevy avt@ yuvacki of A, the Lat. vers. of Corbei, of Eusebius 
and Cyril, Ca¢ech, 12, 31, arose. That we have here a case of 
real contamination is seen very plainly in the old Freising MS 
in which the ancient variants TH yuvatxt avrov and TH Euvnotev- 
pevn ave still stand together in immediate juxtaposition. 

Since, then, at the beginning of the story (127) there 
is twice prominently made, in accordance with unani- 
mous tradition, the statement that Mary at the time of the 
Annunciation, although betrothed to Joseph, was still 
a virgin, we are ina position to infer with certainty 
from 25 that in the original form of the narrative after 
138 stood the further statement, hardly to be dispensed 
with (even though judged inadmissible by the redaetor 
who interpolated 134 7), that Mary was then taken to 
wife by Joseph, and that she conceived by him; with 
this best agrees the reminiscence in 221 that the name 
of Jesus had been given by the angel ‘ before he was 
coneeived in the womb.’ That Jesus was the first child 
of this legitimate marriage is expressly stated (27),— 
‘and she brought forth her firstborn son’; 7ov mpwrd- 
roxov is the word, not sueh an expression as povoyevy, 
and tradition took no exception to the phrase, which 
has even been interpolated in Mt. 125. Jesus is thus 
recognised to have been the eldest of the sons and 
daughters of Joseph, who are referred to in this very 
gospel itself. In accordance with the Jewish ceremonial 
law the circumcision and naming of the child follows 
on the eighth day (221), and after forty days comes the 
dedication of the firstborn and the offering in the temple 
at Jerusalem (222 7); the whole procedure presupposes 
anormal birth from a legitimate marriage, and in 227 
are the express words, ‘When the parents brought in 
the child Jesus.’ The salutations of the aged Symeon 
(229-35) and Anna the prophetess (236-38) are entirely 
in the spirit of the promise of the Messiah as given in 
the words of the angel, alike to Mary (131-33) and to 
the shepherds (211, ep 214). Finally, the incident þe- 
tween the parents and their son, now twelve years of 
age, in the temple (241 7), whieh has already been 
spoken of, stands upon the same footing. 

We discern aceordingly in Lk.’s account a Jewish- 
Christian endeavour to invest the birth and childhood 
of Jesus with the miraculous halo that seemed to be 
demanded by his ceall to Messiahship. The miracles, 
however, are limited to miracles of divine revelation 
brought by angels or inspired by the Holy Ghost. The 
historical tradition which lay at the heart of the gospel 
—that Jesus was born as the eldest child of Joseph and 
Mary of Nazareth—is still faithfully preserved. Only, 
the demand that Jesus should through his father belong 
to the house of David and be born in David's city of 
Bethlehem had already beeome the indispensable pre- 
supposition for the whole narrative, completely domin- 
ated as it was by Messianie ideas. The redactor, 
while effecting a compromise with the legend as set 
forth in Mt. by his interpolation of 1347, at the same 
time introduced an alien and irreconcilable trait into 
Lk.’s work if it is to be regarded as an artistic unity. 

The narrative of Mt., on the other hand, is entirely 
dominated by the presupposition that Jesus was con- 

17. Mt.: ceived by the power of the Holy Ghost 
virgin birth in the womb of the Virgin Mary. Joseph 

* receives the revelation, ‘that which is 
begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost,’ and following 
the divine direction, ‘knew her not till she had brought 
forth ason.’ It is possible to regard the divine beget- 
ting as a carrying back, in point of time, of the view 
of the baptism-miracle which we find in Lk. There 
is something entirely new, however, in addition—that 
he was conceived and born of a virgin. Here we un- 
questionably enter the ecirele of pagan ideas. Even 
the Chureh fathers were unable to shut their eyes to 
this. The idea is quite foreign to Judaism, whilst for 
Grzeco-Roman antiquity it continued in full activity tll 
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Jn. 740 f., the audience expressed themselves variously 
12. Why as follows : ‘some said : of a truth this 
Bethlehem? '° the prophet. Others said : this is the 
Christ. But some said: Shall Christ 

come out of Galilee? has not the seripture said, that 
Christ comes of the seed of David, and out of the town 
of Bethlehem, where David was?’ Even as early 
as the triumphal entry into Jerusalem we find the 
populace shouting their Hosannas to Jesus as the ‘son 
of David’ (Mt. 219, ep Zlrs, MKk.1lro, but ep 
HOSANNA); and the Pharisees know that the anointed 
of the Lord can only be a son of David (Mt. 2242, Mk. 
1235, Lk. 2041). From the prophecy in Mie. 61 [2] 
was drawn the further inference that the Messiah must 
come from the city of David, Bethlehem. The seribes 
whom lierod, aceording to Mt., calls to his aid, cannot 
in view of this prophecy (Mt. 26) for a moment be in 
any doubt as to the place where the newborn King of 
the Jews is to be sought. The narrative of Jn., where 
the supernatural birth is still unknown, sets the actual 
home of Jesus, Galilee, over against the theoretical 
birthplace demanded by Jewish belief, and reveals the 
hidden path by which Bethlehem had found its way 
into the gospel tradition. Even while he was yet 
alive, Jesus was regarded as the ‘anointed of God’ ; 
Peter himself had aecorded the title (Lk. 920, ep Mk. 
829; in Mt. 1616 ‘the Christ, the son of the living 
God’). The whole series of attributes which associated 
itself with the idea of the Messiah in the Jewish mind 
had necessarily to be transferred to Jesus as soon as 
the conception that he was the ‘Christ’ had come 
effectively into being ; it is a particular case of a general 
law observable in the growth of legend. Above all 
it was necessary that Jesus should be a descendant of 
David, and thus of kingly origin. The genealogical 
lists which brought Joseph the father of Jesus into 
connection with David were the first literary consequence. 
However unobtrusive the prose in which they speak, 
they are nevertheless the earliest attempts at poetical 
invention regarding the birth of Christ. The next in- 
evitable step was to transfer his cradle to Bethlehem. 
When the accounts of Mt. and Lk. were written this 
had already become a fixed article of faith, which, well 
or iil, had somehow or other to be fitted in and 
reconciled with the historical fact as to his actual home. 
‘The contradictions (of the facts as made known to us 
by the gospel itself) prove that at the time when the 
narratives of the nativity and childhood 
were given their present place the 
kernel of the gospels of Mt. and Lk. 
was already fixed. These additions 
must come from quite other hands—the substance of 
them that is to say, not necessarily the form. For 
there remains the  possibility——-untouched by our 
criticism—-that the present form is due to a reviser 


before whom the various elements already lay. 

This possibility does not seem to have been present to the 
mind of Harnack when recently (SBA I¥’ 27 [1900] 547 _), pro- 
ceeding upon the similarity of phraseology and vocabulary, he 
thought it possible to prove that the first two chapters of Lk. 
are due to the same hand as that which wrote the whole of the 
rest of that gospel and Acts as well. It is utterly impossible to 
think even of those chapters as indubitably coming from one 
and the same hand. The ultimate decision of the question must 
be left to criticism of the facts and analysis of the composition. 


Whilst in Mt. the story of the childhood allows itself 
to be recognised as an interpolation by the faet of its 
being in contradiction with the rest of the gospel, in 
the case of Lk. we are able to confirm the results 
reached by criticism by referring to the testimony of 
the author himself. His appeal to those who ‘from 
the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word’ (12; ep 13, dyw@ev)—even apart from the ex- 
press interpretation of what he means by the expressions 
‘from the beginning’ (am’ dpx7%js) and ‘from the first’ 
(d&vwOev) which he gives in Acts 122 (åpġáuevos dro Tob 
Barrtioparos, ‘beginning from the baptism’; also 1037, 
‘beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
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preached ')}—would leave no room for doubt that Lk. 
began his gospel with the baptism and preaching of 
John. This has in substance been correctly and con- 
clusively shown by P. Corssen (GGA, 1899, pp. 315- 
327). 

The oldest written forms of the gospel knew, and 

knew only, that Jesus was born at Nazareth as the son 
i of Joseph and Mary;? but they also 
i Ear lier taught that he was fe Messiah AR 
aptism bv th h d 
narratives, DY ‘he prophets an expected by the 
* Jews, and they also were able to tell how 
it was that Jesus himself came to be possessed with the 
consciousness that he was the Son of God. In these 
representations were contained the germs which found 
a fruitful soil in the receptive minds of the ancient 
Christian churches and were destined to develop com- 
paratively soon into the dogma of the divinity of Christ 
and even into that of the pre-existence of the Son of 
God. 

As regards the Messiah, Jewish faith did not look 
for any supernatural birth; he had only to be a de- 
scendant of David and the chosen one of God (ep 
Hillmann, JPT 17 [1891] 233 #). From this, by and 
by, followed, as a first and unquestioned consequence, 
that the father of Jesus had to be a descendant of 
David, and that Jesus must have been born in Beth- 
lehem. It became further necessary, in the second 
place, that the chosen one of God should be brought 
into closer relation with God. He who had been born 
and brought up as man required a divine consecration 
to his office. Hence the baptism in Jordan. 

The appearance of John the Baptist, his preaching 
and baptism, occupied the first place in the oldest 
written gospels (see JOHN THE BAPTIST). ‘The ex- 
ample of the Baptist was the means of awakening Jesus 
to a perception of his own great task; the depth of 
the impression made upon him by John is shown by 
the clevation of the witness which he bears to him (Mt. 
117 Æ Lk. 724-35, ep Mt. 2132). It was not till the 
coming of the tidings that the activity of John had been 
brought to an untimely end by his imprisonment at 
Herod’s command that Jesus emerged from the obscurity 
in which he had hitherto lived (Mt. 412 Mk. 114). Thus 
there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Jesus also was among the multitude of those who 
thronged to the preaching of John to be baptised, and 
this fact was stated from the first in the gospels. 

This baptism at the same time furnished the oceasion 
on which Jesus the man beeame also the anointed of 
the Lord. There are two accounts of the manner in 
which this came about. 

1. According to Mk. lro f. Jesus as he comes up 
from Jordan sces the heaven opened and the Holy 
Ghost descending upon him, and hears a voice from 
heaven saying ‘ Thou art my beloved son in whom I am 


well pleased.’ 

These words, taken from the Hebrew text (not ®) of Is. 421 
and repeated also on the mount of transfiguration, are employed 
to convey the testimony that God himself has chosen Jesus as 
the Messiah, and the spirit of God enters inio him in order to 
bring to their fulfilment the words of Is, 421 112. 


2. The procedure of the unknown hand by which 
the short aceount of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan 
was introduced into the Third Gospel (Lk. 321 f.) was 
bolder. He was not satisfied with ascribing the divine 
vocation to the Messiahship ; he wished also to give an 
immediate divine testinony to the divine sonship of 


Jesus. 

For this end he made use of the words of the Psalmist (Ps. 27; 
cp Acts 13 33), and introduced these words as spoken by God: 
‘Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee.’ Thus the 
passage in Lk. was read, in the Greek Church down to about 
300 A.D. and in the Latin West down to and beyond 360 A.D. 

The picture it conveyed led to the incarnation being 
connected with the baptism in such manner that the 
feast of the Epiphany—the manifestation of God upon 


1 [See NAZARETH, § 4, and cp GALILEE, § 5-] 
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earth—came to be at once the festival of the baptism 
and of the birth of Christ until the Christmas festival 
began to come into vogue. At the same time, con- 
currently with this more highly pitched account, the 
older version of the miracle at Jordan was amplified in 
Mt. and in the Gospel of the Hebrews with new 
wonders; the Fourth Gospel also goes far beyond the 
original story. 

The mythical pictures thus produced could not per- 
manently satisfy believing hearts. The conception of 
the divinity of Jesus which was gaining 
ever more and more ground found it 
increasingly impossible to postpone to 
his thirtieth year the consecration of Jesus as the 
Messiah or his adoption as the son of God. It was 
felt that he must have been God's chosen instrument 
from his very birth. Thus arose the story of the 
nativity. It arose and took shape at a time when 
the consecration of Jesus to the Messiahship had al- 
ready become firmly associated with the baptism in 
Jordan. If the two had arisen at the same time. or if 
the story of the nativity had been the earlier to come 
into currency, the miracle at the baptism could not 
have received the shape which it now has, or could 
not have arisen at all; the one excludes the other. 

Here, also, there was a choice of paths. Just as in 
the description of the baptism we have the divine 
attestation on the one hand and the divine generation 
on the other, so also here alongside of the miraculous 
conception there was possible a mode of representation 
more in harmony with Jewish modes of thought in 
which divine revelations at his conception and birth 
attested to the human son of Joseph and Mary his 
election to be the Messiah. 

Such a representation in point of fact lies before us 
in Lk. If we bear in mind what we were able to ob- 
ie ik i divine rah at Bethlehem we can become 

er tectation: ree of the fetters laid upon us by long 
habituation to a sacred tradition. To 
Joh. Hillmann (ZP7 17221 #) belongs the merit of 
having conclusively shown that the two verses in Lk. 
(134 f.) the only verses in the Third Gospel in which 
the supernatural birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary is 
stated, are incompatible with the entire representation 
of the rest of chaps. ] and 2, and thus must have been 
interpolated by a redactor. These two verses once 
removed, what remains is a purely Jewish-Christian 
account of the birth of the Messiah, still resting upon 
the foundation of the old and genuine tradition that 
Jesus was the offspring—the firstborn offspring—of the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary, and no word is to be 
found in it which does not admit of full explanation 
from Jewish ideas concerning the coming Messiah. 

The angel Gabriel, sent by God, comes to Nazareth 
to a virgin named Mary who is betrothed to Joseph, a 
descendant of David (éf ofkov Aavecd, 127); after words 
of salutation he tells her that she is destined to conceive 
and bear a son who shall be called the son of the Most 
High and shall sit upon the throne of his (fore-) father 
David (and so forth, 131-33), and then concludes by 
telling her of what has happened to Elizabeth her kins- 
woman (1367). The events in the house of Elizabeth 
(139-56) and the psalm of Zacharias (168 #) only serve 
to glorify the Messiah even in the womb of his mother, 
and to prepare the way for his future relations with 
John. Shortly before Mary's time has come the journey 
to Bethlehem — explained, not well, as we have seen 
($ 10), by the census—is interposed ; Joseph must be- 
take himself to the city of David in order to be entered 
on the register there because he is ‘of the house of 
David’ (24), and this, too, along with Mary his wife. 


15. Course of 
development. 


ovv Mapiau TH yuvar adtod, 25, is the reading of the Syrian 
palimpsest of Sinai discovered by Mrs. Agnes Lewis Smith, and 
cum Maria uxore sua pregnante is also attested by the pre- 
Hieronymian texts of Verona and Vercelli, as also the Colber- 
tinus—a reading which speaks for itself, even apart from the 
weight of the testimony by which it is supported. In place of 
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it was afterwards substituted the reading ovv M. m éumorev- 
pévy avte@ (so XB and the Lat. vers. of Brescia), and, as we so 
frequently find happening, in due course the two readings came 
to be combined by contamination so that the avy M. Tt €uvn- 
orevpevy aŭto yvvaixí of A, the Lat. vers. of Corbei, of Eusebius 
and Cyril, Catech. 12, 31, arose. That we have here a case of 
real contamination is seen very plainly in the old Freising MS 
in which the ancient variants 7H yuvar avrov and TH €uvyorev- 
pevn avre@ still stand together in immediate juxtaposition. 

Since, then, at the beginning of the story (127) there 
is twice prominently made, in accordance with unani- 
mous tradition, the statement that Mary at the time of the 
Annunciation, although betrothed to Joseph, was still 
a virgin, we are ina position to infer with certainty 
from 25 that in the original form of the narrative after 
138 stood the further statement, hardly to be dispensed 
with (even though judged inadmissible by the redactor 
who interpolated 134 /), that Mary was then taken to 
wife by Joseph, and that she conceived by him; with 
this best agrees the reminiscence in 221 that the name 
of Jesus had been given by the angel ‘ before he was 
conceived in the womb.’ That Jesus was the first child 
of this legitimate marriage is expressly stated (27),— 
‘and she brought forth her firstborn son’ ; tov mpwrd- 
rokov is the word, not such an expression as povoryev7, 
and tradition took no exception to the phrase, which 
has even been interpolated in Mt.125. Jesus is thus 
recognised to have been the eldest of the sons and 
daughters of Joseph, who are referred to in this very 
gospel itself. In aceordance with the Jewish ceremonial 
law the circumcision and naming of the child follows 
on the eighth day (221), and after forty days comes the 
dedication of the firstborn and the offering in the temple 
at Jerusalem (222 7); the whole procedure presupposes 
a normal birth from a legitimate marriage, and in 227 
are the express words, ‘When the parents brought in 
the child Jesus.’ The salutations of the aged Symeon 
(229-35) and Anna the prophetess (2 36-38) are entirely 
in the spirit of the promise of the Messiah as given in 
the words of the angel, alike to Mary (131-33) and to 
the shepherds (211, cp 214). Finally, the incident be- 
tween the parents and their son, now twelve years of 
age, in the temple (241 7), which has already been 
spoken of, stands upon the same footing. 

We discern accordingly in Lk.’s account a Jewish- 
Christian endeavour to invest the birth and childhood 
of Jesus with the miraculous halo that scemed to be 
demanded by his call to Messiahship. The miracles, 
however, are limited to miracles of divine revelation 
brought by angels or inspired by the Holy Ghost. The 
historical tradition which lay at the heart of the gospel 
—that Jesus was born as the eldest child of Joseph and 
Mary of Nazareth—is still faithfully preserved. Only, 
the demand that Jesus should through his father belong 
to the house of David and be born in David's city of 
Bethlehem had already become the indispensable pre- 
supposition for the whole narrative, completely domin- 
ated as it was by Messianic ideas. The redactor, 
while effecting a compromise with the legend as set 
forth in Mt. by his interpolation of 134 f., at the same 
time introduced an alien and irreconcilable trait into 
Lk.’s work if it is to be regarded as an artistic unity. 

The narrative of Mt., on the other hand, is entirely 
dominated by the presupposition that Jesus was con- 

Mt.: ceived by the power of the Holy Ghost 

; i bi th in the womb of the Virgin Mary. Joseph 
virgin VITLA. feceives the revelation, ‘that which is 
begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost,’ and following 
the divine direction, ‘knew her not till she had brought 
forth a son.’ It is possible to regard the divine beget- 
ting as a carrying back, in point of time, of the view 
of the baptism-miracle which we find in Lk. ‘There 
is something entirely new, however, in addition—that 
he was conceived and born of a virgin. Here we un- 
questionably enter the circle of pagan ideas. Even 
the Church fathers were unable to shut their eyes to 
this. The idea is quite foreign to Judaism, whilst for 
Graeco-Roman antiquity it continued in full activity till 
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after the Augustan age. The present writer has already 
(see below, § 21) given the evidence for this, and he could 
make it still stronger now. The expression in Is. 714 
could not possibly have given occasion for the shaping of 
this birth-story. ‘The context of the passage says nothing 
about an expected Messiah, and speaks merely of a 
young woman, not of a ‘virgin’ as the word is in 
© (sec IMMANUEL). The efforts which have been 
made to disprove the unwelcome intrusion of heathen 
mythology into the substance of the gospels have been 
ineffectual. It is dangerous to cite evidence that proves 
the opposite of what it is asked to establish. 

In a remarkable passage (De cherub. 13; 1180 f) Philo, 
while pressing the actnal language of the OT, seeks to show 
that it was God who had made Sarah, Leah, Rebekah, and 
Zipporah to he fruitful. Though this does not teach virgin 
birth it certainly teaches divine generation. It ought not, how- 
ever, to be overlooked that Philo designates this doctrine a 
mystery, a sacred revelation, in other words something quite 
new; the new knowledge first dawned upon him in the Hellen- 
istic atmosphere of Alexandria, at the fountainhead of all those 
ideas with which he was able to give a new depth to the tradi- 
tions of lis people. 


The embroidery comes from the same source as the 
warp and the woof. ‘The appearance of a new star in 
18, The star, the sky heralding the birth had been pre- 

ee pared for by the popular faith of antiquity. 
: By astrologers it was even taught that a 
new Star rises at the birth of every man (see Julianus Halic. 
in Akerin Afus. 55328, 7. 11; ep Frazer, GBC), 222 7). 
With an event so late even as the birth of Alexander 
Severus was associated the legend that the future world- 
empire of the child was foretold by the sudden appear- 
ance of a star of the first magnitude (Lampridius, ch. 13); 
the story may be of Semitic origin. Also the recogni- 
tion and proclamation of the birth of a new king of the 
Jews by the magi learned in star-lore finds its parallel 
in a legend concerning Alexander recorded in Cicero 
(de Divin. i.2847; cp 4190). That the magi should 
have come in person to do homage to the new-born 
Jord may perhaps, as has been pointed out to the 
present writer by A. Dieterich, have originated in the 
journey of homage made by the Parthian king Tiridates 
to Nero in Rome, an expedition which attracted very 
great attention (see Cassius Dio, 632 f.), especially in 
the provinces, such as Asia, which actually witnessed 
the progress of the king with his royal train, and had 
to entertain him in a manner suitable to his rank. 
Pliny, who alludes to this event (VÆ 3016), actually 
calls Tiridates magus, and mentions that he had magi 
in his suite (magos secum adduxerat), from whom the 
emperor hoped to learn the secrets of magic. The 
reign of Nero may have been exactly the period at 
which the legends of the divine birth of Jesus began to 
take shape in the Christian world, and it is very possible 
that tidings of the Neronic persecutions spread from 
Rome may have had their share in bringing about the 
introduction of the picture of a bloodthirsty tyrant into 
the story of the childhood. A massacre of innocents 
and, as the motive for it, fear of the threatened advent 
of a newruler, were already current material for legend, 
as is shown by the romantic story of Marathus con- 
cerning the birth of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 94). 

The flight into Egypt, or, to speak more accurately, 

the return from Egypt, is ill-explained. 


An angel of the Lord admonishes Joseph to return—as 
formerly he had warned him to flee—‘ for they are dead which 
sought the young child’s life’ (Mt. 2 20); 
19. The Egypt but ‘when he heard that Archelaus was 
incident. reigning in Judæa .. . he was afraid to go 
there,’ and ‘being warned of God in a dream, 
he turned aside into the parts of Galilee’ (Mt. 222). It is not 
easy to understand why the command to return should not in 
the story have heen postponed till after the deposition of 
Archelaus (6 A.D.) if it were not for the reason that, in that 
case, there would be no motive left for the selection of Nazareth 
asa home. Yet to explain the selection, there is introduced, 
awkwardly enough, a double revelation to Joseph. 


Why is it Egypt that is selected as the place of 
refuge? We may reply that in the first century, when 
Jews had long been gathered together in great numbers 
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in Alexandria, it was natural to think of this neighbour- 
ing land. Mythological ideas also, however, may have 
had their unconscious influence; it is to Egypt that, 
when attacked by the giant Typhon, the Olympian gods 
take their flight. 

Thus for the whole birth- and childhood-story of Mt. 
in its every detail it is possible to trace a pagan sub- 

stratum. lt must have arisen in 

0. : nae : 
a oo Gentile-Christian circles, probably in 
those of the province of Asia, and then was to some 
extent legitimated by its narrator, in accordance with 
the tendency manifested throughout the whole of the 
First Gospel (see Resch, AVndhettscvang. 19 f.h by 
citation of prophetic ‘ words’ in its support. 

Thus did the divine birth and nature of Christ receive 
the stamp of authority for all time, and the Jewish- 
Christian representation of Lk., which knew the Messiah 
only as a son of man, had to be heightened by the 
introduction of the angelic messages and so brought 
into conformity with the demands of faith. 

The divine birth and nature of Christ thus became 
gospel. ‘To theosophic speculation the task which now 
presented itself was that of bringing this dogma into 
reconcilability with the fact of the humanity of Jesus. 
It was only after a struggle lasting for centuries that 
the church succeeded in setting up a unanimous doctrine 
upon the subject. The struggle indeed would still have 
arisen even if the gospel of the virgin-birth had not 
lain before it in writing. Even before the gospel had 
been written and attained currency the docetic doctrine 
that the son of God had been sent down from heaven 
and had lived only seemingly the life of a man in the 
world, as also the Johannine conception of the pre- 
existence of the divine logos, had already been formu- 
lated. 

E. F. Gelpke, Die Jugendgesch. des Herrn, 18413; P. Lob- 
stein, Die Lehre von der übernatiürlichen Geburt Christi: 

. Christologische Studied, 1896; A. Resch, 
21. Literature. Das Aiudhertsevangelium nach Lucas u. 
Matthacus, 1897 (TU 105); L. Conrady, Dee 
Quelle der hanontschen Kindhettsgesch. Jesu's, 1900; H. Usener, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen; d. Das Weihnachts- 
Jest, 1889, pp. 69 J; Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 
(1898); Hartland, Legend of Perseus; letters by Allen, Badham, 
Charles, Conybeare, etc., on the Sinaitic Palimpsest and the 
Virgin-birth, in the Academy, from 17th Nov. 1894 to 29th June 
1895; J. Hillmann, ‘Die Kindheitsgesch. Jesu nach Lucas 
kritisch untersucht’ in ZPT, 1891, 17 192-261; A. W. Zumpt, 
Das Geburtsjahr Christi, 1869. H. U. 

NATURE-WORSHIP. In the article IDOLATRY 
($ 2f.) the development of the ideas about nature 
which become a factor in religion has been 


1. Nature outlined, from the earliest stage, in which 
worship a ; ; 

f man conceives natural objects as animated 
in the ae ae 
rosters of by a demonic life, through one in which 
ae these objects and localities are permanently 

religion. 


inhabited by a numen or frequented by it, 
to that in which they are the visible symbols wherein 
the presence of a god is graciously manifested, and, 
finally, to the rejection of the symbol as incompatible 
with the conception of a god whose invisible presence 
fills earth and heaven. ‘The first of these stages had 
been left behind by the religion of Israel long before our 
knowledge of it begins; but innumerable customs of 
social life and ritual observance that had their root 
and reason in animistic beliefs survived even to the 
latest times, and doubtless the beliefs themselves 
lingered as more or less obscure superstitions among 
certain classes of the people, as they do to the present 
day among the peasantry in Christian Europe. 

It is obvious that the nature of the object itself 
determined how far it could be carried along by the 
advancing religious conceptions. A holy mountain, 
for example, most easily became the abode of a god, 
whose power was manifested in storm and lightning, or 
in the beneficent rain-clouds which gathered around its 
top; a cave near the summit might be in a special 
sense his dwelling-place.! A natural rock which had 
1 So perhaps at Horeb, 1 K. 199. 
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been revered as the seat of a numen might become a 
rock-altar or a massébadh, in which a deity no longer 
bound to the spot received the sacrifices of his wor- 
shippers and answered their requests ;1 and might even 
finally be understood by higher spirits as only the 
symbol of the divine presence. On the other hand, 
the sacred tree was not so easily dissociated from its 
own life ; its spirit might be very potent in its sphere, 
but it was to the end a tree-spirit, even if some greater 
name was given it. Consequently, the beliefs and 
customs connected with trees and with vegetation 
generally have been left behind in the progress of 
religion and often put under its ban, though nowhere 
extirpated by it. 

We find this true in the OT. The mountains and 
the sacred wells and springs which once had, as in 
some instances we can still perceive, their 
own numina, have been taken possession 
of by Yahwe, and become his holy places, 
seats of his worship; no traces of a distinetive cultus 
have been preserved ;? the rocks, so far as they have a 
religious association at all, are his altars or memorial 
stones. 3 

Sacred trees, too, are found at the sanctuaries of 
Yahwe ;4 at Beersheba, by the holy wells, was a 
tamarisk which Abraham planted with religious rites 
(Gen. 2133);5 at Hebron Abraham built an altar at the 
'ēlðn Mamré (131:8), where he dwelt (1413); beneath 
the tree Yahwe appeared to him in theophany (181 Z). 
At the ‘é/dn mõrè at Shechem Yahwe appeared to 
Abraham (Gen.126 7); under the 'ē/īķk at the same 
place Jacob buried the idols and amulets of his Arameean 
household (Gen. 354) ; there Joshua erected a massebch 
beneath the ’é/i4 which is in the sanctuary of Yahwe 
(Josh. 2426); by the same tree Abimelech was made 
king (Judg.96); near Shechem stood also an ‘é/dn 
mě onénim (Judg.937); the tomb of Deborah was 
under a tree near Bethel named '‘allin bakkütk (Gen. 
358); beneath the '@/z@ at Ophrah the angel of Yahwé 
appeared to Gideon, who built an altar on the spot 
(Judg. 611 1924). Compare also the place-names, Elim 
(Ex.161), Elath (2 K.1422), Elon (Judg.1211); see 
elso Jude.45 2S. 142 226 3113 {1 Ch 1012) The 
words 5x, abx (Elh, allah), pox (‘élon, ‘allon),? 
ordinarily mean ‘holy tree’ (cp Is. 129); the substitu- 
tions made in the Targums and by Jerome (ż.e., 
Jerome's Jewish teachers) show how keenly this was 
felt at a late time. The etymological connection of the 
word with $x (’é), ‘numen, god,’ is very probable.§ 
The names 'é/dn moré, 'élin mée&onénim, point to tree 
oracles; and though these names, like many of the 
others, are probably of Canaanite origin, we may 
observe that David takes an omen from the sound of 
a marching in the tops of the ēkā trees (2 S. 524). 

Of an actual tree cult we have no evidence in the 
OT, the prophetic irony directed against the veneration 
of stocks (py) and stones more probably 


referring to 4s idols. 


2. In Israel : 
holy trees. 


3. Survivals 
in cult and 
custom. 


aséradhs or wooden 
But the places of worship ‘under every 
luxuriant tree’? had at least originally a 
deeper reason than that ‘the shade was good’ (Hos. 
413); and we shall probably not err if we see in beliefs 


1 See IDOLATRY, § 4; MASSEBAH, § 6. 

2 This is far from saying that no such rites were practised. 

3 See MASSEBAH, §§ 5, 7. 

4 For references to the literature see col. 2153, n. 9. 

5 Stade and v. Gall (Aultstdtten, 47) would read, instead of 
ésed ‘tamarisk,’ ’asérdh, connecting the verse with 26 25 (Isaac). 
© ©, dpis; the plur. in MT is an alteration with a purpose 
like that of Tg. Vg. ‘plain.’ The holy zree sounded heathenish. 
Abraham's oak (or terebinth) was an object of veneration in the 
time of Constantine, who had the altars beneath it destroyed 
(see Rel. Pal, p. 711 J). An Abraham’s oak is still shown 
(see Jewish Encylopedia, 1 93). 

_’ The diversity of pronunciation in MT is not a consistent 
discrimination of ‘oak’ and ‘terebinth.’ See Moore, Judges 
(Int. Comm.), 121 f., and v. Gall, Andtstatten, 24 f. 

8 Levy, Phén. Stud. 119 f (1856); and many. 

9 See Jer. 220 3613 172 Ezek. 613 20 28, etc. 
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which in many other parts of the world have been 
associated with the powers of tree-spirits and the life 
of vegetation at least one root of the sexual licence 
which at these sanctuaries was indulged in in the name 
of religion.! Doubtless the custom existed, which still 
prevails in Syria as in many other countries, of hanging 
upon the trees bits of clothing, ornaments, and other 
things which keep up the connection between the man 
to whom they belonged and the spirit of the tree.? At 
least one law—the three years ‘or/dh of fruit-trees when 
they begin to bear (Lev. 19 23-25)—perpetuates a parallel 
between the life of tree and man which was once more 
than an analogy.” The prohibition of mixed planta- 
tions (Åil'áyim, Dt. 229) is probably another instance 
of the same kind. The prohibition of reaping the 
corner of a field (Lev.199 2822),4 though now a 
charitable motive is attached to it, had primitively a 
very different reason: the corner was left to the grain- 
spirit. That the first sheaf of the harvest, the first 
cakes made of the new grain, were originally not an 
offering to the God of the land, but a sacrament of the 
corn-spirit, is shown by similar evidence.® 

If all this belongs to an age which to the Israelites 
was prehistoric, the gardens of Adonis (Is. 1710, see 
ADONIS) and the women’s mourning for Tammuz 
(Ezek. 814, see TAMMUZ)? show that in mythologised, 
and doubtless foreign, forms, the great drama of plant 
life—the blooming spring, the untimely death under 
the fierce midsummer sun, and the resurrection of the 
new year, maintained its power over the Israelites as 
well as their neighbours. 

The holy wells and springs in Palestine,® like the 
mountains, were taken possession of by Yahweé when 

Wat he supplanted the baals in their old haunts. 

R a eT No trace remains in the OT of distinctive 

bation. rites or restrictions connected with sacred 
waters such as we know in abundance among the 
neighbours of the Israelites. But one ceremony was 
observed annually in the temple, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which must be briefly mentioned here.® 
At this season water was drawn from Siloam, carried, 
amid the blare of trumpets, into the temple precincts 
through a gate called for this reason the water-gate, 
and poured upon the altar,!® running down through a 
drain into the subterranean receptacle. The reason 
for the rite is given in another place: ‘The Holy One, 
Blessed is he! said, Pour out water before me at the 
Feast, in order that the rains of the year may be blessed 
to you.'!! ‘The libation was thus an old rain charm, 
a piece of mimetic magic.?? A very similar ceremony 
at Hierapolis is described by Lucian. ® 

On sacred animals and supposed survivals of totem 
cults and superstitions see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 

The heavenly bodies, especially the sun, moon, and 
(five) planets, appeared to the ancients to be living beings 

5. Th and since their influence on human welfare 
iH : 2 was manifest and great they were adored as 
Sait deities (see Wisd. 132 7). The relative 

pegs prominence of these gods in religion and 
mythology differs widely among peoples upon the same 


l See, e.g., Hos. 413-15, etc.; cp Hartot. On the subject 

in general see Frazer, GB(2) 2204 7 Cpli92/7 | 
See Tylor, Prim. Cult.) 2223 72; WRS Rel. Sem.) 
eho 195; Doughty, Ar. Des. 1449; cp DRESS, § 8. 

3 Incidentally it makes it probable that among the Canaanites 
—from whom the custom is doubtless derived—circumcision was 
originally performed at puberty (cp CIRCUMCISION, § 6). 

4 Perhaps the law which forbids the gathering of a forgotten 
sheaf should be included (Dt. 24 19). 

5 See Frazer, GA(?} 2 222 f., especially 236 n. 

6 Frazer, /.c., 319 9. 329. 

7 See Frazer, Z.c., 115 77. 

8 See IDOLATRY, § 2. 

9 See SACRIFICE, § 36; TABERNACLES, § 7. 

10 AL. Succa, 49; Bab. Succa, 48a, f. 

11 Rosh ha-shainah, 16a, bottom; cp 7a‘énith, 2a. 

12 On ‘making rain’ see Frazer, GB) 181 F. 21217, 

13 De Dea Syria, chap. 18, cp 48; WRS Rel, Sem. (2) 231 

14 See Tylor, Prim. Cult. (3)2 285 7%; Scholz, Gdtzendienst, 
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plane of culture and even of the same stock; they had 
a different significance to the settled population of 
Babylonia from that which they had for the Arab nomad, ! 
and besides this economic reason there are doubtless 
historical causes for the diversity which are in great part 
concealed from us. 

That the Israclite nomads showed in some way their 
veneration of the sun is most probable ; but there is no 
reason to believe that sun-worship was an important 
part of their religion. In Palestine the names of several 
cities bear witness to the fact that they were seats of the 
worship of the sun (Shemesh ; see BETIt-SHEMESH, EN- 
SIEMESH; also KiR-HERES, TIMNATH-HERES). The 
best known of these is Beth-shemesh—now ‘Ain Shems— 
in the Judwan lowland, just across the valley from 
Zorah, the home of Samson, whose own name shows 
that Israelites participated in the cult of their Canaanite 
neighbours, and perhaps appropriated elements of a 
solar myth.? It may be questioned whether the worship 
of the sun at these places was of native Canaanite origin, 
or is to be ascribed to Babylonian influence, such as 
we recognise in the case of the names Beth-anath 4 
and, probably, Beth-dagon. If we may judge from the 
evidence of Phoenician names, the worship of the sun 
had no such place in the religion of Canaan as Shamash 
had in that of the Babylonians and Assyrians,4 and it 
seems more likely that the god whose cult gives a dis- 
tinctive name to certain places was a foreign deity. 
These considerations lend some additional probability 
to Budde’s surmise that the southern Beth-shemesh is 
the place designated in the Amarna Tablets, no. 183, 
l. 14 f., as Bit-Ninib in the district of Jerusalem.’ The 
name of the city of Jericho—the most natural etymology 
of which derives it from py, moon ĉ—may indicate that 


it was a seat of moon-worship; but we have no other 
evidence of the fact. The names of the Desert of Sin and 
the holy mountain SINAI (g.v.) bear witness to the fact 
that the region was a centre of the cult of the moon-god 
Sin, who was zealously worshipped in Syria (Harran), 
Babylonia, and southern Arabia; in later times Greek 
and Latin writers as well as Nabatzean inscriptions attest 
the worship of the moon by the population of Arabia 
Petreea; the appearance of the new moon is still 
grected by the Bedouins,” as it was by Canaanites and 
Israelites in OT times. The religious observance of the 
new moon with festal rejoicings and sacrifices belongs 
originally toa lunar cult ;8 but, as in many other cases, 
this festival and its rites were taken up into the religion 
of Yahwe—the national religion absorbing the nature 
religion. Whether the Canaanite Astarte-worship was 
associated with the planet Venus we do not certainly 
know ; the worship of the QUEEN OF HEAVEN [@.v.] in 
the seventh century was evidently regarded as a new and 
foreign cult. Cp Moon. 

The opinion, formerly widely entertained and not yet 
everywhere abandoned, that the Canaanite worship of 
Baal and Astarte was primitive sun- and moon-worship, 
is without foundation; the identification—so far as it 
took place in the sphere of religion at all—is late and 
influenced by foreign philosophy (see BAAL, § 2 f., 
ASHTORETH, § 4). 

If the evidence of the worship of the heavenly bodies 
in Israel in older times is thus scanty and indirect, the 
case is otherwise in the seventh and sixth centuries. ® 


1 In southern Arabia the worship of the sun and moon is 
strikingly prevalent. 

2 See Moore, Judges (Int. Comm), 325 f. 364 4.5 and cp 
SAMSON. 

3 Notice the proximity of Beth-shemesh and Beth-anath in 
Galilee, Judg. 1 33. 

4 See Baeth. Beitr. 61. 

5 See HERES, MOUNT. 

6 The form, shortened from pays is related to pa’ precisely 
as peng to por. Cp JERICHO. 

7 Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 366. 

8 See Spencer, De leg. rit., lib. 3 diss. 4, and Chrysost. //om. 
6 in Matt. 

9 Am. 526 cannot be taken as evidence that these cults were 
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Jeremiah predicts that the bones of all classes in Jeru- 
salem shall be exhumed and spread out before ‘the sun 
and the moon and the whole host of heaven whom they 
have loved and served and followed and consulted and 
prostrated themselves to' (Jer. 82). The deuteronomic 
law pronounces the penalty of death against the man or 
woman who worships the sun or the moon or the host 
of heaven (173); cp also Dt. 41519. The introduction 
of this cult in Jerusalem is ascribed to Manasseh, who 
built altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts 
of the temple (2 K. 2135); the apparatus of this worship, 
with other heathenish paraphernalia, was destroyed by 
Josiah in his reformation (621 B.C.) and the priests put 
out of the way (2 K.234 7). The altars of the astral 
cults were under the open sky, frequently upon the flat 
roofs of houses (Jer. 1913 Zeph. 15);} probably the altars 
on the roof—the ‘upper story’ of Ahaz—(2 K. 2312),? 
apparently an addition to the temple, were of this 
sort. Sacrifices were burnt upon them (2 K. 235). The 
heavenly bodies needed no idol, they were visible gods ;3 
and although various symbols of the sun are found in 
Assyria as well as Egypt, it is not certain that there were 
such in Jerusalem. Horses dedicated to the sun (cp 
NATHAN-MELECH) were stabled at one of the entrances 
to the temple, apparently in an annex on the western side 
(2 K. 2311), and with them chariots of the sun. The 
horses, animals sacred to the sun (Bochart, 1141 f., ed. 
Rosenm. ), were not kept for sacrifice but, harnessed to 
the chariots, were driven in procession; according to 
the Jewish commentators, driven out (toward the E.) 
to meet the sun at his rising. These horses were prob- 
ably, as elsewhere, white.4+ The rite, one of those 
imitative acts of cultus which have their ultimate origin 
in mimetic magic, probably came to the Jews from 
Assyria,° though the special sacredness of the horse to 
the sun seems rather to be of Iranian origin. Another 
rite is described by Ezekiel (816): in the inner court of 
the temple, at the very door of the vads, between the 
prostyle and the great altar, men were standing with 
their backs to the sanctuary of Yahwé and their faces to 
the E., prostrating themselves eastward to thesun. The 
words in the next verse, translated in RV ‘they put the 
branch to their nose,’ have been thought to refer to 
another feature of the ritual, similar to the use of the 
bunch of twigs called éaresma, held by the Persians 
before the mouth when at prayer ; not only this interpre- 
tation, however, but the connection of the words with 
the sun-worship of v. 16, is uncertain.? The throwing of 
kisses to the sun and moon is alluded to in Job (31 26-28) 
as a superstitious custom ; 8 it corresponds to the actual 
kissing of an idol (1 K. 1918 Hos. 132). 

In the references to this worship, beside sun and 
moon, two other names appear which require a word of 
comment. One of these, séba hdS-Sdmdim (npn x33), 


‘the host of heaven’ (@ in Dt. ó xédapuos rod oùpavoð, 
elsewhere dvvauts, orpariad ; Vg. militia), is a collective 
term, sometimes apparently including the sun and moon, 
sometimes designating the other heavenly bodies ; see 
Dt. 419, ‘the sun and moon and stars—all the host 
of heaven.’ The word ‘host’ (sdb) is the common 
Hebrew word for army ; the stars, conceived as living 
beings, not only by their number (Jer. 3822), but also by 
their orderly movement as though under command, 


already established in the eighth century; see Amos, § 13, 
CuHiun. Nor, in view of the silence of the eighth-century 
prophets, is 2 K. 17 16 sufficient proof that this worship was one 
of the sins which brought destruction on Israel. 

} Cp Strabo, xvi. 426 (p. 784), Nabatzans, to the sun; Isaac of 
Antioch, ed. Bickell, 2210; Tos. Zébachim, 1315. 

2 The words iny mbp seem to be a gloss. 

3 Lucian, Dea Syria, 34; Julian, Orat. 4; Wisd.132 7, 
cp 10 f: 

4 See HORSE, § 4. 

5 See Jensen, Aosmol. 108 f., cp Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 
176 f. 

76 Bee Hehn, Kulturpflanzen u. Hausthierel®), 42 ø: 

7 See Toy, ‘Ezek.’ (SBOT); Kraetzschmar, ‘ Ezech.’ (HK). 

8 Lucian, De saltatione, chap. 17; Tertull. Apol. chap. 16 etc. ; 
Scholz, Götzendienst, 55. 
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resembled an army in the field.! In at least one old 
passage, the phrase ‘the host of heaven’ designates 
the beings (cp ‘a certain spirit,’ v. 21) who form Yahwe'’s 
court and execute his will (1 K.2219 #, Micaiah’s 
vision; cp also Josh.513 7.).2 It is unnecessary to 
suppose that the author’s conception here is essentially 
different from that implied in the more common use of 
the phrase, as though in the latter the stars were meant 
as merely astronomical bodies and in the former ‘angels’ ; 
unnecessary, therefore, to seek a remote connection 
between senses which only our modern ideas have 
separated. The ‘host of heaven’ are the ministers of 
Yahwe. 4 

The other word, mazzé/éth, occurs only in 2 K. 235 
(mbm, © uatovpwð, Vg. duodecim signa, Pesh. mau- 


zlālhāã, Tg. xndra), and—if the words are rightly identi- 
fied—in Job 38 32 (nny), and is variously understood of 


the signs of the zodiac (so Jerome above), or the planets. 
It appears to be a loan-word from Assyr. manzaltu, 
‘station, abode,’ and points to the origin of the religion. °® 
For another cult of this class see QUEEN OF HEAVEN. 

We have seen that the worship of the ‘sun and 
moon and the whole host of heaven’ came in under 
Assyrian influence in the seventh century ; 
it flourished under Manasseh ; was tem- 
porarily suppressed, with other foreign religions, by 
Josiah in 621 ; but sprang up again after his death, and 
continued in full vigour down to the fall of the kingdom 
of Judah in 586; nor did that catastrophe extinguish it 
(see QUEEN OF HEAVEN, § 1). We cannot doubt that 
astrological divination, if not the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, was one of the strongest temptations of heathenism 
to the Jews in Babylonia (see Is. 4713, cp Dan. 22 etc.). 

The development of theological monotheism involved 
the assertion of Yahwe’s supremacy over the heavenly 
bodies: he created them, he leads out their host in its 
full number, calls them all by name, so great is his 
power not one of them dares be missing (Is. 40 26, cp 4512 
Gen. 114: Neh. 96). They are not mere luminaries set 
in the sky, but superhuman beings; it is by Yahwe’s 
ordinance that the nations worship them (Dt. 419 f., cp 
328 @, Jubilees, 1531); the final judgment falls no 
less upon the high host on high, who guide and govern 
the nations in history, than on the kings of the earth on 
earth ; they shall together be shut up in prison (Is. 
2421-23, Enoch 1813-16 211-6, Rev.91/. 11; cp Dan. 
S107)” 

Philo is therefore in accord not only with Greek 
thinkers but with the OT in representing the stars as 
intelligent living beings ; they are of a ‘divine and happy 
and blessed nature,’ nay, ‘manifest and perceptible gods' 
—expressions which, as he means them, are not incom- 
patible with his monotheism.’ The Essenes are said to 
have observed certain religious customs which imply 
peculiar veneration for the sun ; 8 but whatever may have 
been the origin of the practices, it may be assumed that 
they had found in them some symbolical meaning in 
harmony with the fundamental dogina of their Judaism. 

G.E.M. 

NAUM (Naoym [Ti. WH]), Lk.325 AV, RV 

NAHUM (g.v. ). 


NAVE. 1. 33, gab; NwTON, NwToc; 1 K.733 
AV, RV ‘felloe.’ See WHEEL, 1a. 


2. asn, hiššūr, 1 K. 733 RV, AV ‘spoke.’ See WHEEL, Ic. 


NAVE (M; NàayH [BNAC]; zave), Ecclus. 461, 
AV, RV Nun (¢.z.). 


1 See Stars, § 4. 

2 See ANGELS, § 2. 

3 So, e.g., Driver in Hastings’ BD 2 430. 

4 On later passages of similar tenor, see below, § 6. 

5 Del. Prol. 142; Ass. HWB 4573 Jensen, Kosmol. 348; cp 
MAZZALOTH, STARS, § 3, d. 

6 See Baudissin, Stud. 1118 72; Smend, ZATW 4 200 (1884) ; 
Duhn, Jesaia, loc. etc. 

7 Drummond, Philo, 1 283; see also Baudissin, Stud. 1 116 f. 

8 Jos. B/ ii.85; see EssENES, § 5. 
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NAVY. 1. ‘IN, Nayc, classis, 1 K.926 (EV ‘navy 
of ships’), 27, 101122. See SHIP. 

2. o@todos, 1 Macc. 117 (Vg. navium multitudo, RVE. 
‘armament '), 2 Macc. 129 (Vg. zaves, RV ‘fleet’) 141 (Vg. 
naves, RV ‘fleet’)}. See Sup. 

NAZARENES (nNazwpatot [Ti. WH}), the ‘sect’ 
(atpeots) whose ‘ringleader’ (mpwrogrdarns), according 
to the orator TERTULLUS (g.v.), was Paul (Acts245). 
‘ Nazarenes’ at once suggests ‘ Nazareth’; Blass thinks 
that there is an implication of contempt. But was 
‘Jesus of Nazareth’ a contemptuous title? All that 
we can Say is that ‘ Nazarenes’ is specifically Jewish, as 
‘Christians’ or ‘Chrestians’ (see CHRISTIAN, NAME 
OF, § 1) is specifically Gentile. It seems originally 
to have meant ‘Galilaeans,’ and to have expressed the 
same historical fact as the accusation formulated in Lk. 
235 (cp Acts 1037), ‘He stirs up the people, teaching 
throughout all Judæa, and beginning from Galilee unto 
this place.’ A Jewish-Christian sect afterwards appro- 
priated the term. 

At rhe time of Epiphanius the sect was to be found in Coele- 
Syria, Decapolis (Pella), and Basanitis (Cocabe). According to 
that authority (Pan. 29 7) they were Jews pure and simple, but 
recognised the new covenant as well as the old, and believed in 
the resurrection, and in the one God and his Son Jesus Christ. 
Tertullus, however, is made to use the term Nazarenes in the 
broad sense of ‘followers of Jesus’; it is associated no doubt 
with disparaging terms, but is not in itself disparaging. 

NAZARETH (nNazaped and nazaper are best 
attested ; Nagapa (Ti. WH] is found in Mt. 4 13 [xe p* 33], -a8 
[A], -e7 [B2], -e@ [N*D] and in Lk. 4 r6 -a [XB* 33], -a0 [A], -ar [A], 
-eô [D]; Keim, Jesu von Nazara, 1319 2421 3670 argues 
strongly for Nagapa), whence Nazarene (Nagapyvos [Ti. WIL), 
Mk. 1 24 1047 [BLA], -opyvos [D], -wpatos [NAC]; 1467 -apros 
[BCL], -opyvos [D], -wpacos [A]; 166 -apyvos [X, etc.], -wpacos 
[LA]; Lk. 434 -opnvos [D*] 2419 [XBL], -wpacos [AD]. Nagw- 
patos [Ti. WH], Mt. 2 23 2671 Lk. 1837, -apynvos {I), etc.J; Jn. 
18 5, -apnvos[D, etc.]; 7; 1919; also seven or, including Acts 9 5, 
eight times in Acts) 

A ‘city of Galilee,’ the residence of Joseph and Mary ; 
known as Jesus’ ‘own country’ (marpis), because till 
his baptism he resided there with his 
family (Mt.413 2111 Mk. 19 Lk. 126 
243951 416 Jn. 1467. [45 7. | Acts 1038). 
From Nazareth Jesus derived his Talmudic name of 
‘Jesus the Nazarene’ (1yisn x Sank. 43a 1076, Sor. 
47a), and his disciples the name ‘ Nazarenes' (nsi 


Tadn, 276). In the Gospels, too, and in Acts Jesus is 
constantly called ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ and in Acts 245 
Tertullus calls the Christians ‘ Nazarenes’ (cp Mt. 223, 
on which see below).! Nazareth being thus closely 
identified with Jesus, it is strange to find that until the 
reign of Constantine (Epiph. adv. Her. 1136) it had none 
but Jewish inhabitants—a fact which is obviously fatal 
to the so-called traditional sites in the present town. 
In the time of Epiphanius there were certainly Christians 
at Nazareth ; but it was not yet much visited by pilgrims,? 
for Jerome in the same century speaks of Paula as 
passing with all speed through Nazareth ‘the Lord's 
nursing-mother’ (Æp. 86). 


In the sixth century, however, a large basilica stood there 
(Antoninus), and in the fifth a church over the house of Mary 
(Arculf). T'he place suffered severely from the Moslem conquest ; 
but the Crusaders honoured it, not only by erecting churches 
there, but by transferring thither the see of Scythopolis. The 
expulsion of the Franks again reduced Nazareth to insignificance ; 
but since the eighteenth century it has gradually grown in 
importance, and now numbers about 10,000 souls. Its secluded 
position, however, and the want of springs (there is only one), 
render this prosperity, which seems to have temporary causes, 
rather precarious. 


The modern ex-Ndsira (as it is called by the natives) 
is situated in Lower Galilee, N. of the 

2. Modern reat plain of Esdraelon, and nearly mid 
atten great plain of Esdraelon, and nearly mid- 

: way between the Lake of Gennesarct and 

the Mediterranean. It runs up the sides of a hill 


1. Associations 
and history. 


1 The Oriental Christians, however, call themselves nasdra 
(sing. nasrāni). : 

2 Was this due to indignation at the obstinate unbelief of the 
people of Nazareth, and their reported attempt on the life of 
their Prophet (Lk. 4 28-30)? 
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facing the E. and SE., in a basin entirely shut in by 
hills, except on the S., where a narrow rocky gorge 
leads to the great plain. Whether the earlier city 
occupied the same site, is doubtful ; there are said to be 
traces of buildings just above. The monks of Nazareth 
assert that in Christ's time the city extended as far as 
the foot of the Jebel Kafsy (or if not, that it was 
entirely situated there), a mountain with a precipice 
overhanging the plain of Esdraelon, nearly 2 m. S. by 
E. of the present Nazareth. This is connected with 
the latest and clumsiest of all the Christian legends of 
Nazareth, and such a devout Roman Catholic as 
Guérin, though he treats the legend of the ‘ Mount of 
Precipitation’ with respect, rejects without hesitation 
the theory on which it has come to be based.! 

As Guérin and Robinson agree, there is no reason 
whatever why some precipice of the north-western hill 
(the Jebel es-Sihz) should not have been the scene of the 
‘precipitation’ (kataxpnuvioae ‘to hurl headlong down ') 
intended by the writer of Lk.429. “There is a place by 
the Maronite church where the hill ‘breaks off in a 
perpendicular wall 40 or 50 ft. in height’; this, 
Robinson thinks, may well have been the spot whither 
the Jews led Jesus. The difficulty is that in Mt. 13 54-58 
and Mk. 61-6 we have a form of the tradition which 
is strictly inconsistent with that in Lk. 416-31. There 
are indeed “some features in Lk.’s version which 
have illustrative value for the ministry of Jesus (viz. 
a, his choice of Is. 6112a@ as a lesson in the synagogue ; 
6, the use which he makes of the proverb, ‘ Physician, 
heal thyself,? and c, his striking applications of details 
in the lives of Elijah and Elisha); but two even of these 
appear to be inconsistent with the version in Mt. and 
Mk., and to have been misplaced ; and most certainly 
the story of the frenzied Nazarenes dragging their victim 
to a precipice cannot be reconciled with the natural and 
probable tradition in the two other Gospels. It is best 
not to foster historical illusions ; a truc life of Jesus can 
well afford to spare the improbable story of the dis- 
honour put upon him by his own townsmen. 

If sites consecrated by the presence of Jesus must be 
had, the two spots which have most claim to be so 
regarded are: (1) the spring known variously as ‘ Mary's 
Spring,’ ‘Jesus’ Spring,’ and ‘Gabriel's Spring,’ and 
(2) the summit of the mountain above Nazareth. 
(1) Of the spring, Socin remarks that ‘as this is the 
only spring which the town possesses, it is all but certain 
that the child Jesus and his mother were onec among 
its regular frequenters.’? (2) Anyone oppressed by the 
limited life of a village would naturally climb the Jebel 
es-Sih (1602 ft. above the sea), and he would be amply 
rewarded for his pains. Jar and near, spots famous in 
Israelitish history, as well as fair to look upon, are 
spread out before the eye. Mt. Tabor, much of the 
Great Plain, Mt. Carmel and the Bay of Acre, the fine 
plain of el-Battéf with Sefiiriyeh (Sepphoris) at its S. 
end, Safed on its hill, and the distant snows of Hermon 
—such is the noble panorama of the Nazareth mountain. 
Most important is it, however, to remember that in the 
time of Jesus, there were places not far off, throbbing 
with the tumultuous industrial life of the present. If 


1 Guérin (Galilée, 197) suggests that ‘the mountain’ (roù 
dpous) in Lk. 429 may mean all the heights around Nazareth 
collectively! The truth is, however, that the precipice was 
selected solely on the ground of its prominence, when seen from 
Esdraelon. The legend is of very late origin. 

2 The natural interpretation of ‘ Ve will surely say to me,’ etc. 
(Lk. 423), is that, according to the Nazarenes, their gifted 
townsman ought to have proved his supernatural capacities by 
doing something to raise himself in the social scale. Poverty 
was no better than a disease. ‘Thou clever physician, who 
canst cast out demons from others, produce gold and silver and 
fine clothes for thyself, and we will believe thee. Make thyself 
fit for the highest society, and cease to consort with the meanest 
and vilest. Then we will give up calling thee ‘‘the carpenter,” 
and if thou shouldest aim even at the Messianic crown, the 
Galileans shall be at thy side.’ The evangelist himself seems to 
have misunderstood this traditional saying of Christ. 

3 Baed. Pal.i3), 282. 
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the Nazareth which we know to-day is on the site of 
the Nazareth of Jesus, we can understand, as we gaze 
from that lofty observatory, the combination of sym- 
pathy with reserve or detachment which characterised 
Jesus. Retired, but not shut off from the world— 
haunted, but not disturbed, by a sense of adjacent 
populousncss—Jesus would have fonnd leisure in such 
a nook as this to brood over spiritual problems and the 
true wants of his people. Dean Farrar has given 
eloquent expression to the longing of the Christian heart 
to feel that here at least are ‘holy fields’ which the feet 
of Jesus have trodden. 1 
At this point, however, the warning of Dean Stanley 
not to build our faith on symbols and saered sites may 
well be referred to. It is very doubtful 
doubt Seat the beautiful mountain village of 
azarcth was really the dwelling-place of 
Jesus. No such town as Nazareth is mentioned in the 
OT, in Josephus, or in the Talmud. 


It has been suggested indeed that Nazareth may be a corrup- 
tion of En Sa&rid—ae., ‘the fountain of Sarid’; Sārīd is the 
name of a place on the S. border of Zebulun in the MT of 
Josh. 19 1012.2 Unfortunately, the name is most probably in- 
correctly read (see SAkiD), and the supposed corruption is 
difficult to comprehend. As tothe Talmud; it is supposed by 
some that Nazareth is the ‘white house on the mountain '3 
(472 12? n'a), which was one of the places that supplied wine 


for the drink-offerings; and this has been illustrated by the 
statement of Quaresmius that Nazareth was formerly called 
Medina abiat—t.e., ‘civitas alba’ (7). Quaresmius, however, 
is no older than the sixteenth century, and the ‘ white house’ of 
the Mishna is probably to be identified with LEBONAH (¢.z.). 
The earliest mention of the name Nazareth (p44) is thought to 
be in an elegy of Kalir for the ninth day of Ab, where ’3 povn 
is the designation of a ‘course’ of priests settled at Nazareth. 
Kalir’s date is perhaps goo A.D., but the elegy is based on an 
ancient Midrash now lost.4 This, however, is rather vague ; 
and the question would still remain, What is meant by Nazareth? 

Was Nazareth originally the name of a town (or 
village) at all? There are two NT passages which may 
well suggest a doubt. One is Mt. 223, ‘And he came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene.’ The passage has been much dis- 
cussed, but without sure result. Most commentators 
have seen in it an allusion to the prophecy of the ' shoot’ 
yi, éser) in Is. 111; so already eruditi Hebrei in 


Jerome's time. It is hardly conceivable, however, that 
the synonymous word séak (nny), which had long been 


in possession of the field as a Messianic title, should 
have been displaced among the Christians by zéser (133). 


It is rather an allusion to Is. 91 f., ‘ the land of Zebulun 
and the land of Naphtali, . . . Galilce of the Gentiles,’ 
which is quoted in Mt. 413-16 with reference to Jesus’ 
dwelling in Capernaum, but which was surely applied 
by the first Christians to his early ministry by the 
Sca of Galilee—not to his residence at Capernaum, nor 
to his earlier dwelling at Nazareth, but to his Galilaean 
ministry as a whole. In a word, Nazareth ought to 
mean ‘Galilee,’ and Nazarene ought to mean ‘ Galilaean.’ 
The other passage is Jn. 1451, where Philip tells 
Nathanael that he and others have found the Great One 
spoken of in the scriptures, and Nathanael returns 
answer, ‘Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?’ In passing, we cannot avoid correcting 
the text of v. 46. It is plain, both from the context and 
from the parallel passage Jn. 7 41, that Nathanael means, 
not to put a slight on the moral character of the 
Nazarenes, but to affirin as the result of his study of the 
scriptures, that the Messiah cannot proceed from 
Galilee. Therefore, re &yaĝóv must have taken the 
place of some title of the Messiah, The right reading 
must be 6 dytos, ‘the Holy One,’ which is a title of the 
Messiah in Acts 314 Rev. 37 (cp John 669, reading 
6 dytos Too Oeod, with WH and RV, Mk. 124 Lk. 434). 


3. The name 


1 Life of Christ, 78. 

2 Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1146. 
3 Mishna, A/énahdth, 97. 

4 Neubauer, Géogr. du Talmud, 82, 85, 1903 Cp 117. 
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Te in Te ayaGov was originally ra: (a dittogram) ; aya is a cor- 
ruption of ayos (9 and ø were confounded in pronunciation); ov 
may perhaps come from o, ñe., 6, transposed). 


Thus the passage becomes, ‘Can the Holy One pro- 
ceed from Nazareth,’ and ‘ Nazareth’ (cp Jn. 741, and 
also Mt. 2669 with v.71) means ‘ Galilee.’ We cannot, 
indeed, prove this beyond dispute ; but we can perhaps 
make it as good as certain from a critical point of view. 
The form Nazareth is probably less correct than 
Nazara, and Nazara implies a Hebrew form «y3, which 
is also required to account for sy), the Talmudie word 
for Nazarene (see above, § 1). It is probably the same 
name which enters into the name Gennesar—a more 
correct form than GENNESARET (g.v. ), found in 1 Mace. 
1167 [ANS cb], in Mt. 1434 (D*), and Mk. 653 (D), 
in Josephus, and in all the Jewish and Christian Aramaic 
versions, } 

We can now understand an enigmatical phrase in 
the Talmud. According to Neubauer,? avay onb m3 
(Mègilla, 70a) is equivalent to ms S$ '3—ż.e., ‘ Beth- 
lehem near Nazareth,’ or, ‘in the district of Nazareth’ : 
it is to the Bethlehem in Zebulun that reference is 
made. Gratz differs slightly from this; he thinks that 
the northern Bethlehem was, in the post-exilic period, 
called Nazareth, so that sy, or asss, somehow means 
Nazareth. ‘The truth surely is that Bethlehem nosériyyah 
means ‘the Galilzean Bethlehem.’ Just as the southern 
Bethlehem, however, was sometimes called ‘ Bethlehem 
(of) Judah ’ (so five times in OT, cp also Mic. 52), so, we 
need not doubt, the northern Bethlehem was called 
sx) ondnea, ‘Bethlehem (of) Nazar (or Nesar)'—Zi.e., 
Bethlehem of Galilee. 

This furnishes a key to the famous problem as to the 
birthplace of Jesus. Why was Nazareth called the 

: marpis or ‘fatherland’ of Jesus if he 

4. The birth- ae born, not at Nazareth, but 
at Bethlehem? And how came Joseph 
and Mary, who apparently felt a strong attraction 
to Nazareth, to go to Bethlehem-Judah at all? Note, 
by the way, that Mt.118-25 does not name the birth- 
place of Jesus, and that Mk. and Jn. pass over the 
birth of Jesus altogether, allowing us to suppose that 
his childhood and youth were altogether passed at 
Nazareth. To the question why Nazareth was called 
the fatherland of Jesus, no direct answer is furnished. 
All that Mt. can tell us is that Joseph was afraid to go 
into Judzea because of Archelaus, and therefore ‘turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee, and came and dwelt 
in a city called Nazareth.’ To the question why Joseph 
and Mary went to Bethlehem-judah, Mt. virtually 
replies that the Christ had to be born there because of 
the prophecy in Mie. 52[1], whilst Lk.’s answer is that 
Joseph, who had previously dwelt at Nazareth, was 
obliged to go up (with his wife) to Bethlehem in 
Judæa, because of the census of Cyrenius. The state- 
ment of Lk. is accepted by conservative scholars on the 
ground that recent researches (see QuIR1NIUS) have made 
it probable that one of several periodical censuses took 
place in Palestine as elsewhere in 8 B.C. or in 6 A.D. 
But obviously the reasoning is imperfect. If the Gospels 
agreed as to the main circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus, so that we could assume a popular tradition, then 
the historical plausibility of Lk.’s setting would be an 
argunient in favour of the tradition. Such, however, is 
not the case. The discrepancies of the evangelists 
compel us to make some hypothesis, and the hypothesis 
which best accounts for the phenomena is, not that 
which is generally current among NT critics, and is 
vigorously maintained by Keim (Jesus of Nasara, 2108) 


place of Jesus. 


1 Cp Wellh. 2/G(2), 255, who thinks that the form ‘Gennesaret’ 
arose by contamination with Kinnereth or with Nazareth. He 
refers to Halévy as the author of the explanation of mesdr in 
Gennesar as = Galilee, and of Nazarene as = Galilæan. According 
to Buhl, however (Pad. 113, n. 229), Halévy does not explain 
Nesâr as ‘Galilee,’ but as a city called, from its inhabitants, 
‘city of carpenters’ 15] MW. 

2 Géogr. du Talm. 189. 
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—viz. that the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem was regarded 
as an indispensable sign of the Messiahship, but that, 
in the earliest form of the evangelical tradition, Jesus 
was said to have been born in Bethlehem-Nazareth (= 
Bethlehem of Galilee). The Bethlehem of Zebulun (Josh. 
1915), about 7 m. WNW. of Nazareth and a somewhat 
less distance from Şefūrīyeh, is the city meant (see BETH- 
LEHEM ii.) The title Bethlehem-Nazareth was mis- 
understood by some of the transmitters of the tradition, 
so that while some said, ‘ Jesus was born at Bethlehem,’ 
others said, ‘ Jesus was born at Nazareth.’ ’ Bethlehem’ 
without any explanatory addition was naturally supposed 
to be the southern Bethlehem, and the well-known 
narratives so poctic, so full of spiritual suggestion, in 
Mt.2 and Lk. 21-20 (which are unsupported by the 
other Gospels) have arisen in consequence. To this 
theory it is no valid objection that it involves going 
behind the present evangelical narratives ; that is in fact 
indispensable to historical criticism,—we have to do so 
continually in OT criticism, and no good reason has 
been offered for invariably acquiescing in the oldest 
extant forms of the evangelic traditions. We must also 
avoid exaggerating the influence (real as it doubtless was) 
of OT prophecy on the traditional narratives of the life of 
Jesus. It is all the more necessary to confront the 
complex critical problem bravely, because, in spite of 
the existence of rock-cut tombs up the hill, towards the 
W., we cannot perhaps venture to assert positively that 
there was a ‘city called Nazareth’ in Jesus’ time. 

What the meaning of Nazareth (i¢., Galilee) is, can hardly 
be made out. The current explanations, ‘guard,’ ‘branch,’ 
‘flower’ (Jerome, EP. xlvi. ad Marcellam, ‘florem Galilaz ar 
have a very insecure basis. 

The historical result relative to Jesus’ birthplace here arrived 
at agrees with that of Gratz (I/GIW/, 29 [1880], 481-484); it had 
already been hinted by Neubauer, Géogr. du Taim., 1868, p. 
E Robo, BR, 3 183-200; Guérin, Galilée, 1 (1880), 83-1023 

Tobler, Nazareth in Palästina (1868); PEF 
5. Literature. Aem. 1275/7. 328; Edersheim, Jesus the Mes- 
stah, 1146 233; GAS, ZIG, 432-435. 
T. K. C. 

NAZIRITE, AV Nazarite (11, or D'ON M9, z.e., 

‘consecrated to n EYŽAMENOC, A re 
_ Nu], ariacmoc:, Hriacmenoc [in Am. 

: a and in Judg. [A]], Nazeip, Nazlelt- 
"  patoc, also arioc [arion] @eoy!? [in 
Judg.]) was the name among the Hebrews for one 


who had in a peculiar sense separated or devoted 
himself to Yahwé? (in Nu. 62 f., 5/1, 12 Wi ‘to take 


the Nazirite vow of separation or consecration’; cp 
the noun zéser [73], applied in the same chapter 
to the consecration of the Nazirite; and cp CONSE- 
CRATE). The same word (#ézir) occurs in Syriac 
—not as a mere loan-word ;—it is applied, e.g., to 
maidens consecrated to the service of Belthis ;? in 
Hebrew the best rendering is ‘devotee.’ Our first 
question, in considering the ndzir or ‘devotee,’ has 
regard to the essential conditions of his state. The 
special characteristics of a Nazirite devotee were unshorn 
locks and abstinence from wine (Judg. 135, cp Moore, 
ad loc.; 1S. 111 Am.2rr 12); full regulations for the 
legal observance of the Nazirite vow are given in Nu. 6, 
where every product of the grape vine is forbidden, and 
the Nazirite is further enjoined to abstain from approach- 
ing a dead body, even if it be that of his nearest relative, 
The law in question is not pre-exilic, and is plainly 
directed to the regulation of a known usage, It con- 
templates the assumption of the vow for a limited 
period, and gives particular details as to the atoning 
ceremonies at the sanctuary by which the vow must be 
recommenced if broken by accidental defilement, and 


1 So Judg.137 1617 [B] (vag,e]epatos, AL). Nestle thinks 
that this use of dycos (@ytov) may illustrate rò -yervwmevor , 
aycoyv in Lk. 1 35. 

2 On the relation of 473, ‘to consecrate,’ and 453, ‘to vow, 
see We. Heid.(?), 143; and especially RS(2), 482% 

3 S. Isaac. Ant. (Bickell), 1212; RS(2), 433. 
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the closing sacrifice, at which the Nazirite, on the expiry 
of his vow, cuts off his hair and burns it on the altar, 
thus returning to ordinary life. Among the later Jews 
the Nazirite vow of course corresponded with the legal 
ordinance, which was further developed by the scribes 
in their usual manner (Mishna, Nasir; cp 1 Macc. 349 
Acts 2123 f., Jos. Azk xix 617, 27 i. ue) 

How far, we must now ask, does this ordinance agree 
with pre-exilic (¿.e., post-Solomonic!) usage? ‘The two 

passages generally appealed to are Judg. 
2 Pte, exilic 13 and 18.1. An objection, however, 

Magee S = Fall presently be raised to the acceptance 
of the second as an authority for the early Nazirite 
usage, and even as regards the first it is not impossible 
that in its present form it may have received modifi- 
cation. This remark applies to Judg.1347 14, where 
the details imposing an elaborately strict regimen may 
perhaps be due to an interpolator (Böhme). This at 
least is certain, that the only detail of the later Nazirite 
vow which is authenticated by references in the Samson- 
legends is the wearing long hair. That the hero was 
regarded originally as an abstainer from wine is by no 
means probable, and it is evident that he did not avoid 
impurity, for he is said to have touched the carcase of a 
lion, and to have laa often in contact with the slain. 
Of Samuel too (if 1S.1 may here be quoted) we are 
only told that his mother vowed to give him to Yahwe 
all his days, and that no razor should come upon his 
head (158.111; note the addition of @, ‘wine and 
strong liquor he shall not drink’). It is not strictly 
critical, however, to refer to Samuel, for he is nowhere 
called a Nazirite (Sirach’s deseription [Keclus. 4613¢} 
‘a ndasir of Yahwe in prophecy,’ anin ^ 4°13, does not 
count), and from Ezek. 4420 we may probably infer that 
letting the hair grow was an ancient priestly custom.” 
Rightly does Wellhausen assert that according to the 
true text of r S. liz Samuel was neither a xdthin (6 
wgw dordvy, ep Nu. 39 186) nor a xdsir. 

It is plain therefore that the conditions of Naziriteship 
in ancient times were much less striet than afterwards ; 
plain, too, that the framers of the legal ordinance had 
no comprehension of the original Nazirite vow. In the 
case of Samson, who is the only known example of a 
Nazirite in early times, the long hair is a mark of con- 
seeration to God (osx u, Judg.135) for a special 
service to his people. The hair being a symbol and 
centre of vitality (see CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, § 2; 
HAIR, § 2), to leave it uncut during an arduous under- 
taking in whieh the divine aid had been specially im- 
plored,? and to sacrifice it when success had been 
obtained, were equally natural. Examples of this 
primitive custom are given by Spencer, De Legibus Heb. 
31, cap 6; but the most important parallels come from 
Arabia. 


There the vow was generally one of war or revenge (f/amasa, 
167; ‘Antara, Jfo'al.174; Joh. in Medina, 201), and till it 
was accomplished the man who vowed left his ‘hair unshorn and 
unkempt, and abstained from wine, women, ointment, and per- 
fume. Such is the figure of Shanfara as described in his 
Lamiya. The observances of the 74xa belong to the same 
usage (see Eucy. Brit.15674; WRS, Rel. Senz.(2), 333), and 
we find that at Taif it was customary to shear the hair at the 
sanctuary afier a journey (Moh. in Medina, ed. Wellh. 381). 
Cp also Schwally, Avfegsalterthiimer, i. (1901). 

The difference which may be noticed between the 
Arabie usage and the easy Naziriteship of Samson, need 
not surprise us. After all, SAMSON [g.v.] is not a 
historical character, but a produet of the popular wit, 
which vivified dim historical traditions of a long contest 
with the Philistines, and refused no detail suggested by 
mythie or other stories of heroic men. ‘That Nazirites 
in pre-exilic times abstained from wine, need not be 
doubted. Whether the enjoyment of every ‘ product of 

1 Post-Solomonic, because the date of the documents is much 


Jater than that of the events professedly descrihed in them, 
2 RS), 483; Smend, AT Rel. Gesch.(?), 95, n. 2; cp Hair, 


t; See Judg. 52, according to WRS’s ‘interpretation. Cp, 
however, HAIR, § 3. 
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the vine’ was forbidden by usage, seems more uncertain ; 
the account of the Rechabites in Jer. hardly justifies us 
in asserting this. ? 
The spirit of warlike patriotism that characterised the 
old religion of Israel naturally produced Nazirites, and 
we may assume that the vow of such 
3. Later : 
developments. persons resembled Shanfara s more 
closely than Samson's. ‘There is an 
unmistakable trace of this asceticism in parts of the life 
of David (see 28.1111 and perhaps 15. 214/.). We 
need not suppose, however, that the ancient Nazirites 
were exclusively warriors. They were also speaking 
examples of the old Israelitish ideal of life, and may 
therefore have been drawn from different classes. From 
the allusions in Am. 2 11 f. we are led to suppose that 
at one time they had an importance—perhaps even an 
organisation— parallel to that of the prophets, which 
the true servants of Yahwe recognised as divinely sanc- 
tioned, while, on the other hand, the Canaanised popular 
religion of the eighth century B.C. made light of an insti- 
tution that belonged to a very different religious type 
from Canaanite nature-worship. ‘The Nazirites de- 
scribed by Amos have also a parallel (so far as not 
drinking wine is concerned) in the RECHABITES [g.v. ]. 
By the sixth century B.c. the Nazirite vow has lost 
its old simplicity and much of its old importance. The 
Priestly Code knows only of a temporary Naziriteship, 
and presupposes that the vow may be taken by women ; 
the directions are given in full in Nu. 6 (see above, § 1). 
It may be noted here that in Lam.47 the rendering 
‘her Nazirites’ (AV) is altogether Opposed to the con- 
text; RV gives ‘her nobles.” Whether, however, vy 


ought to be interpreted thus widely, may be doubted. 
It is possible to read 9335, ‘her magnates’; the trans- 


position of letters is very easy, and we are spared the 
necessity of supposing a rare meaning, ‘ noble,’ for 413. 
°F 


In Lev. 255 11 it is doubtful whether h3 ought to be 


rendered ‘an unpruned vine.’ Gray, indeed, would use 
this as a proof that the secondary sense of the word 
‘Nazirite’ (a person with unshorn hair) had over- 
powered the primary sense of ‘devotee.’ But surely it 
is more natural (with Gratz) to emend w3 into +33 
(vintage), corresponding in v. 5 to wsp (harvest). 
On this we shall not dwell (see Dillmann’s com- 
mentary); we pass on at once to the NT, and notice 
that some commentators find the Nazirite 
4. NT refer- : : : 
ences vow referred to in Acts 2123 77 No less 
* a person than the apostle Paul is sup- 
posed by them to have taken such a vow, but without 
waiting till he had fulfilled the minimum period of 
thirty days’ residence in Palestine required by the school 
of Shammai? (cp ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, § 7). This, 
however, is by no means certain. Cp also Lk. 115 
(John the Baptist), and the traditional account of James 
the Just (see JAMES, 3). 
Dillmann, Nun., Deut., Jos. ; Driver, Joel and Amos, 152 f. 3 
W. R. Smith, AS(?), 332 7, 482; We. Heid. AD, 117 F. 166 f; 
Stade, GVI, 14793, Smend, Lehrbuch der 
5. Literature. alttest. Rel.-gesch. (2), 93-96 ; Nowack, Arch. 
2133 J. (with reff.) ; Benzinger, Arch. 429 
Z-s Grill, in Jahrdé. oe Theol., 1880, p pp- 645 7:5 G. B. 
Gray, in Journ. of Theol. Studies, 201 P; Griineisen, Der 


Ahnencultus, 1900, pp. 467192 1127.3 Schwally, Kriegsalter- 
thiimer, IQOI (ingenious). W. R. S.— T. K. C. 


NEAH (NYIT; aoza [B], noya [L], ann. [A]), 
in Zebulun (Josh. 19 131), possibly a corruption of NEIEL 
[g.v.], which appears in v.27, very near the valley of 
Iphtah-el (also mentioned in v.14), in the delimitation 
of Asher. 


l It may be questioned whether the Kenite kinsmen and 
allies of the primitive bené Israel can have been really opposed 
to the cultivation of the vine. The Negeb was, in parts, a vine- 
producing country (see NEGEB). 

2 The slight doubt expressed by G. B. Gray whether the 
Nazirites in the time of Amos were compelled to abstain from 
wine, seems hardly necessary. 

3 The school of Hillel, however, declared that the residence 
must be for the whole time to which the original vow referred. 
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NEAPOLIS (nea rroAtc, Acts 1611; WH, nea- 
ToAtc), the port at which Paul landed on the second 
day from Troas, when he sailed thence in response to 
the vision calling him to Macedonia. Originally be- 
longing, like all this coast, as far as the Strymon, to 
Thrace,! Neapolis was at this time (about 50 A.D.) in the 
province of Macedonia. Its name (‘ New Town’) would 
indicate that it was either a recent foundation or an 
older and unimportant place awakened to new life by 
the accession of fresh colonists—perhaps from Daton, 
which was in the neighbourhood (Strabo, 330, frag. 36, 
Aarnvév mós Nedrods kal avrd TÒ Adrov), if, indeed, 
Daton was not the original name of Neapolis. Doubt- 
less the growth of Neapolis was closely associated with 
the rise of Philippi, the centre of the mining district on 
the farther side of Mt. Symbolum. Neapolis was the 
port of Philippi, about ro m. inland (9 R. m., Appian, 
BC 4106; cp /tineraries). It lay opposite the island of 
Thasos (Dio Cass. 47 35, kar’ avrurépas Odoov). These 
indications point to the site of the modern Kavadla, 
which is situated on the bay of the same name, on a 
promontory with a harbour on either side. The tri- 
remes of Brutus and Cassius lay here at the time of the 
battle of Philippi (44 B.C. ; Appian, /.c.). Remains of 
a Roman aqueduct, etc., and many inscriptions, are 
found at Kavalla; but these facts do not prevent 
Cousinéry from placing Neapolis at Zsti-Kavalla (Old 
Kavalla), a deserted harbour about 10 m. to the W. 
(Voyage dans la Macédoine, 2119 f-). 

Ramsay points out that the writer of the narrative in 
Acts (in his view, Luke) ‘ hardly ever omits to name the 
harbours which Paul sailed from or arrived at, even 
though little or nothing in the way of incident oc- 
curred in them’ (St. Paul the Traveller, 21). Having 
once mentioned Neapolis, he omits its name on the 
subsequent journeys (Acts 2016). Here, as in other 
sea-ports, Paul apparently found no opening (cp the 
case of Seleucia, Acts 184; of Attalia, Act 1425; of 
Cenchrea, Acts 1818). W. J. W. 

NEARIAH (MW), § 37; but is it not like PELATIAH 
and SHEPHATIAH a distorted form of a gentilic? Cp 
also NoApIAH [Che.]—Nwadlelia [BA], Neapioy, 
Naapiac [L]). 

1. A descendant of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch. 3224 

2. A Simeonite captain, temp. Hezekiah, r Ch. 4 42. 

NEBAI, RV Nosai(MT 3%), Neh. 1019[20], called 
in Ezra 1043 NEBO (¢.v., iii. 2, end). 

NEBAIOTH or NEBAJOTH (AV in Gen. ; AYA), 
MIJ; NaBarwe, NABAIOTH), b. Ishmael, Gen. 2513 
(NaiBewp [E]) 363 (NaBalwp [7]), 1 Ch. 129 Is. 607. 
A North Arabian nomad people, mentioned with KEDAR 
{z.v.], just as the Nabaiti are mentioned in Assyrian 
inscriptions with the Kidrai and the Aribi. See NABA- 
TAANS, and cp ISHMAEL, § 4 (1), also Glaser, Skizze, 
2266 f., Hommel, AHT 275 (who connects the name 
with Nebo, on the analogy of Ashtaroth, Anathoth). 


NEBALLAT (OD); NaBadAarT [NOAM MF], NaBa- 
Aart [L], BN*A om.), a Benjamite town, named with 
HADID and Lop, Neh. 1134. Now Bett Nebdla, 
situated on a low hill, 34 m. NE. of Lydda, and nearly 
2m. N. of Hadid. See Rob. BR330; Guérin, 
Sam. 267 f.; PEF AL 2 296. 

NEBAT (VJ), cp Sab. 5x0a3 VIDN; NaBar, 
NaBa@ [BAL]), the ‘father’ of JEROBOAM I. [¢.v. | 
(1 K. 1126 12215 etc.), but properly a clan name of the 
type of ‘Ishmael,’ ‘Jezreel' (see below). 

Neubauer (Stud. Bib. 1221) connects it with NABOTH [¢.z.], 
the confusion of » and p being not impossible, and suggests that 
Nebat and Naboth may hoth be connected with NEBAIOTH 
[7.v.], the N. Arabian Nabaiti (= p23) of ASiir-bani-pal, and the 
5I) of the Nabatzean inscriptions (see NABATAANS). We 
might almost as well compare the Babylonian Nabatu of the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III., Sargon, and Sennacherib,? 


1 Pliny (HN 4 18) reckons it Thracian ; but Strabo (330) and 
Ptol. (313) connect it with Macedonia. 
2 See Schr. KAT(?), 147; KGF 99 8- 
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who are Aramzans. True, the above Sabzan parallels suggest a 
different explanation: ‘[God is] splendour’; cp Ass. nabatu, 
‘to shine’ (Del. Prol. 98). But we must perhaps not be too 
confident of the originality of the formation with e/, ‘God.’ 
TAKE 
NEBO (123), a Babylonian deity (Is. 46r, NaBw 
[B Theod. Aq.], neBoyc [Symm.], Aarwn [NAQ]) ; 
Nabi, the patron of Borsippa, is meant. ‘The proximity 
of Borsippa to Babylon naturally led to the association 
of Nabū with the still more popular Marduk (MERO- 
DACH). In the later theological system Nabū became 
Marduk’s son. ‘Every New Year's day the son paid a 
visit to his father, on which occasion the statue of Nabū 
was carried in solemn procession from Borsippa across 
the river, and along the main street of Babylon leading 
to the temple of Marduk ; and in return the father deity 
accompanied his son part way on the trip back to 
E-Zida [the name of Nabii’s temple at Borsippa].’! 
With the Mandzeans and Harranians Nabt was the 
deity corresponding to Hermes or Mercury ; with the 
Babylonians, too, he was closely connected with the 
planet Mercury. One of the ideograms connects his 
name with vaé7, ‘to call, name, proclaim.’ He was 
reckoned the originator of the art of writing on tablets. 
According to Gunkel? the mention in Ezek.92 of a 
supernatural being (one of six) in human form, ‘with a 
writer’s inkhorn at his side,’ is suggested by the descrip- 
tions of Nabū, who is not only the god of wisdom, but 
the herald of the gods (hence his name Papsukal, 
supreme, or sacred, messenger). His consort was 
named TaSmitum, with whom ASHIMA [g.z'. ] is by some 
identified. Whether we niay venture to assume that the 
name of this Babylonian god attached itself to the 
Moabite and Judahite towns called Nebo, and to the 
mountain known as Nebo, and also entered into some 
personal names such as BARNABAS (for Barnebis ?) and 
MACHNADEBAI, seems to the present writer doubtful. 
It seems more probable that mutilation has taken place 
in some or all of these cases, and that Nébo comes in 
the case of Mt. Nebo from Negbu (see NEBO ii., § 2), 
and in the case of the other names from Nadabu (an old 
ethnic name ; see NADAB). Cp the identification of the 
Moabite Nebo with NADABATH. See BABYLONIA, § 26. 
f ORC 
NEBO (12), NaBay [BAFL]). Nebo in P is the 
name of the mountain from which Moses surveyed the 
promised land, and where he died (Dt. 
eee Old 3049 f. 341). It is also mentioned in the 
Cory. itinerary (Nu.3347) as a place before 
which the Israelites encamped, in the mountains of ‘the 
ABARIM’ (g.v.)—a plural noun which is commonly 
taken to mean the NW. part of the Moabite plateau 
with Mt. Nebo. Among the ridges by which this great 
plateau descends to the Jordan valley there is one which 
specially draws attention by a headland, 5 m. SW. of 
Heshbon, and 9} m. due E. of the NE. end of the 
Dead Sea, to the fiat top of which, crowned by a ruined 
cairn, the name Neba is attached.? By R (Dt. 34r) 
Mt. Nebo is identified with the ‘ top (or, as some think, 
headland) of the Pisgah,’ which D,, and probably also 
J, regarded as the mountain of Moses’ death. About a 
mile from Neba are the ruins (Byzantine) of Siaghah, 
and half a mile to the SW. the ridge ends in a project- 
ing spur called Ras Siaghah, the slopes of which fall 
steeply on all sides to the Jordan valley and the Dead 
Sea (Conder, Heth and Moab, 132f.); it is usual to 
identify this headland with ‘the Pisgah’ (see PISGAH). 
The view from both points is nearly the same ; but the 
Ras Siaghah commands a fuller view of the Jordan 
valley beneath. It is admitted, however, by all that the 
1 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 127. i 
2 Der Schreiberengel Nabû im AT u. im Judenthum,’ 


Archiv f. Religionswiss. 1 (3) 294:300. 
3 This identification accords with the statement of Eus. (OS , 





- 28293) that Mt. Nebo (vaBav) was 6 R. m. W. of Heshbon. 


Yet, until quite recent times, it has been usual, following Seetzen, 
to identify Nebo with the Jebel “Attariis, about ro m. to the S. 
Against this see Tristram, Land of Israel (1866), p. 240. 
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description of Moses’ survey in Dt. 3414-3 does not 
entirely fit the prospect from any of the Moabite moun- 
tains. Conder says— 


If we make the simple change of reading ‘towards’ instead of 
‘unto’ in the cases of Dan and the ‘western sea’... the 
whole account reads as correctly as that of an eye-witness; but 
it is certain that Dan (if the site near Bāniās be intended), and 
the utmost, or ‘hinder,’ or most western sea, cannot be visible 
from Nebo to any mortal eye (//eth and Aloab, 135). 


Driver naturally enough passes over this improbable 
suggestion, but thinks (Deut. 420) that 'the terms of 
Dt. are hyperbolical, and must be taken as including 
points filled in by the imagination, as well as those 
actually visible to the eye,’ whilst Dillmann, Wellhausen, 
and others regard the whole description as a later in- 
sertion which spoils the simplicity and naturalness of 
the original narrative. Lastly, W. F. Birch, being dis- 
satisfied with the views of English scholars known to 
him, surmounts the difficulties by proposing new sites 
for Dan, the ‘ hinder sea,’ and Zoar, assuring us that if 
we will only identify Pisgah with Tal'at el-Benat, the 
biblical deseription will be found to be literally true 
(PEO, 1898, pp. 110:/.). 

Certainly the last-named writer seems to be correct 
in requiring the deseription to be taken literally! It is 
T Neher essential that Moses should be compensated 
’ for his exclusion from the Promised Land 
by at least a sight of it in its full extent (cp 
Dt. 327), and we are expressly told that Yahwé showed 
it to him, and (Dt. 347) that his eye had not grown diin 
from age. Dillmann’s suggestion may be plausible; 
the text, as it stands, has peculiarities, and these, to 
critics of the text as it stands, may seem to point toa 
later editor. If, however, there are traces in Ex. and 
Nu. of an underlying story of the Israelites’ pre- 
Canaanitish period which differs in important respects 
from that whieh lies before us on the surface (see 
MOSES, § 16), we are justified in examining the text of 
Dt. 841-3 rather more closely. The result of such a 
searching criticism is that Moses, aceording to the 
primitive story, no more drew his last breath on the 
traditional Mt. Nebo than his brother Aaron did on the 
traditional Mt. Hor. ‘The corruptions of the text pre- 
supposed in the following attempt to restore the original 
(see Crit. Bib.), which the late narrators transformed, 
may all, it is believed, be justified by parallel eases of 
the same kind elsewhere. 


And Moses went up from Arahia of Musri to the top of the 
mountain of the Negeb of Jerahnıeel [fronting Jerahmeel].2 
And Yahwe showed him Jerahmeel as far as Dan, and all Tap- 
pūāhim [the land of Jerahmeel and Musri], all the land of Judah 
as far as the Jerahmeelite sea,? and the Negeb of Jerahmeel 
[the land of Jerahmeel, the land of Musri]. 


This was, in fact, the land, the fairest part of which 
the spies of the Israelites (surely two, as in Josh. 21) 
had, according to primitive tradition, explored, and 
which Moses, according to the same tradition, surveyed 
before his death from a prominent mountain on the 
border of the Jerahmeelite Negeb. The mountain may, 
for shortness, have been sometimes called wd, Mt. 


Negbu ; its full name was the Mountain of the Negeb 
of Jerahmeel. 

There are three other passages which, when critically 
emended, confirm the view which is here taken. These 
are Nu. 2] 20 28 1428 and Dt. 32 49. 


(a) Nu.2120. We can now supplement the articles BEER and 
NAHALIEL. The stations mentioned are, most probably, ‘ Beer- 
jerahmeel, Bamoth, the top of the Pisgah.’ The third of these, 
however, has really a fuller litle. As Gratz has seen, x37 (‘ the 


theory. 








1 He is also partly right, as will be seen, in supposing the sea 
to be the Dead Sea—7.e., the original story meant this, though 
not the story as transformed in the traditional text. 

2 The words in square brackets are to be regarded as glosses. 
For the reading 5xsm instead of pipan cp MEPHIBOSHETH, 
Pasean; for mman instead of bpa) cp NAPHTUNIM ; and for 
buono instead of ipo see JERICHO, § 2. 

3 The true original name of the Dead Sea; see SALT SEA. 
For the reading *ONDNI;D DN for PINNT D'N, cp INN OY for 
xona in Ezra 2 31. 
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valley’) is probably miswritten for 13) 49. Following the 
parallel passage, when corrected as ahove, we should read— 
‘and from Bamoth to the slopes of the mountain of the Negeb 
of Jerahmeel, which looks forth towards the highlands of Edom.’ 


jw like pow in Ps. 687 [8], is probably a corruption of 
ON aI. 


(4) Nu. 2314. ‘And he took him to the highlands (anir) of 
Zophim, tothe topof the Pisgah.’ So the text stands. ‘Zophim,’ 
however (0°18), should probably be ‘Missur’ (332), and ‘the 


Pisgah’ should be ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 
(c) Nu. 2328, ‘And Balak took Balaam to the top of the 
Pror, that looks forth upon the desert.’ So according to MT. 


But ‘the Peor’ (7 'BI) has, most probably, been corrupted out 
of ‘the mountain of Missur’ (1382), and ‘the desert’ Gorenn) 


should be ‘ the highlands of Edom’ (t8 mè). Conder's account 


of the view from Ais ‘cliff of Peor’ (Heth and Moab, 142) must 
not tempt us to follow him. Balak was probably not a Moabite, 
but a Misrite (see Zippror). 

(7) Dt.3249. ‘Go up to this mountain of the Abarim, to 
Mt. Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, which fronts Jericho.’ 
So MT. But ‘the Abarim’ should probably be ‘the Arabians’ 


awy); ‘Moab’ should be ‘Mişşur'; ‘Jericho’ should be 
* Jerahineel.’ 


We have now to ask how the geographical require- 
ments of all the passages referred to can be most satis- 
factorily met. The mountain, it appears, was in the 
Negeb; it was NE. of Kadesh-Jerahmeel (Kadesh- 
' barnea’); it ‘looked forth’ towards Edom (ep Nu. 
2016) ; it commanded a view of the Negeb of Jerahmeel 
as far as the southern Dan (¢.e., probably Haliisah ; 
see SHECHEM, ZIKLAG), and of Judah (the early, 
diminutive land of Judah) as far east as the /erah- 
meelite Sea (i.e., the Dead Sea). Even if it be true 
that the Moses elan itself did not take Zarephath 
(Sedetta?), but left this to a kindred clan, we may 
still venture to place the mountain not far from Zare- 
phath. Very possibly it is some part of the ‘exten- 
sive mountain plateau called Magrah, which, though 
intersected by several broad wadies, runs northward, 
without any break, to a point within a few miles of 
Wady es-Seba‘, where it is divided by Wady er-Rahama 
(cp Jerahme’el) from the mountains of that name’ 
(E. H. Palmer; ep NEGEB). There are certainly 
different points in this great plateau from which impres- 
sive views might be obtained both towards Edom and 
towards the Negeb of Jerahmeel and Judah. Thus the 
interest of the Negeb is considerably heightened by the 
results of a not merely negative, but reconstructive, 
eriticism. See PISGAH. TIKIC. 


NEBO Ee NaBay), a hill town taken by the 
Reubenites with Heshbon, Elealeh, ete. (Nu. 323[v. 38 
A Bapw, F vaBw; BL om.], 3347 1 Ch. 58. Omitted 
in the Reuben list, Josh. 1315). Mesha (inscr. Z 14) 
boasts of having taken it from Israel and exterminated 
its people (for Mesha’s spelling of the name [733], see text 
of inscr. [MEstiA]). It remained Moabite, and is men- 
tioned with the above places in the lament over Moab 
(Is. 152 Jer. 48122). Nebo wasa hill town (Is. /.¢.), and 
situated, perhaps, near the mountain of the same name 
(but see NEBO, MOUNT), although Eus. (OS®, 28393) 
speaks of a ruined Nabau, 8 R. m. S. of Heshbon, 6 
R. m. to the W. of which he locates the mount.! 

2. Acity of Judah, the ‘sons’ (citizens) of which are 
mentioned after the ‘men’ of Bethel and Ai, Ezra 229 
(vaßov [B], -Bw [A], -Bav [L]; in 1 Esd. 521 © om.). 
In the || passage, Neh. 733, they are called ‘ the men of 
the other Nebo’ (anx ìa), vaßıa aap [B, cp Sw.], 
vaf[elia exarov [NA], vaßav [L]. Very possibly 139 
is a corruption of 1353, ' Nadabv' (ep NERO, i. ); an, ‘ the 
other,’ in Neh. 733, is, according to Crit. Bib., a mis- 
understood fragment of bont ‘Jerahmeel’; if so, it 
need not have been accidentally introdueed from v. 34, 
as Meyer (Æntst. 149) suggests; but ep L. The com- 
mune of ‘Nebo’ (Nadabu?) is represented in the list of 


1 The notice in O.S(2) 28396 rests upon a confusion of Nebo 
with Nobah (Nu. 32 42), which goes back to ® 
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those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., § 5 end; cp ii., 
§ 17[4]), Ezra 1043 (vaBou [BNA], -Bav [L]), and 
appears by crror in Neh. 1019 [20] as NEBAI, RV NOBAI 
(ec 53; Kr. 3°). T KC. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR (3N)7313), Jer. 212 etc., 
and so Jos. and Strabo naBoKoApocopoc, Abydennus 
NaBoYyKOApOcopoc, corresponding with Bab. form 
[below]; incorrectly VSNIT3I399, V3—Dan. ir etc. 
[see BDB], and so © wNaBoyxyoAoNnocop [with 
various scribal corruptions}, -Nocopoc Jos. [see 
Niese, /zdex]), the Babylonian monarch Nabi-kudur- 
usur, son and successor of Nabopolassar on the 
throne of Babylon. He was second of the name, 
Nabi-kudur-usur 1. being of the Paše dynasty (about 
1139-1123 B.C.}. Nabopolassar had secured the throne 
of Babylon, during the years of weakness and dissension 
in Assyria which followed the death of ASur-bani-pal, 
apparently by aid of the Chaldean party in Babylon. 
While the power of Media was rising to the N. of 
Assyria, the astute founder of the neo-Babylonian 
Empire married his son Nebuchadrezzar to Amuhia, 
daughter of Cyaxares, king of Media.? Hence, when 
the crisis came and the enemy closed in upon Nineveh, 
Babylon was able to claim alliance with Media and at 
least lent a moral support to the overthrow of Assyria. 
After that event had destroyed the balance of power in 
Mesopotamia, the Medes or Manda nominally held the 
northern kingdom, while Babylonia retained independ- 
ence. ‘The decline of Assyrian power was always 
Egypt’s opportunity in Syria. Necho II., perhaps as 
early as 608 B.C., had begun to advance along the 
coast ; he was vainly opposed by Josian [g.v.], and by 
the time that Assyrian resistance (606 B.C. ?) collapsed he 
was probably master of all Syria. The power of Media 
may have been exhausted by the struggle to capture 
Nineveh ; at any rate it was Nebuchadrezzar (Berossus- 
Josephus, ce. Af.1ig) who successfully opposed the 
Egyptian king at Carehemish, 605 B.C.? How far 
Median troops assisted we do not know; but either the 
alliance of Babylonia with the detested Manda had be- 
come very strong or the Manda were otherwise en- 
grossed by the rising Persian power. The powers in 
Assyria must have been either aetively allied or singularly 
helpless for Babylonian troops to operate suecessfully 
in Syria and beyond. In all probability the remnant 
of the Assyrian troops took service under Nebuchadrezzar 
rather than with the Medes. 


_ It was on this expedition that Nebuchadrezzar was brought 
into contact with the kingdom of Judah. On the difficulties in 
2K.241 7% (cp 2Ch. 3616) see JEHO!IAKIM. The inscriptions 
are unfortunately silent. 


Nebuchadrezzar’s succession to the throne of Babylon 
seems to have been accomplished without difficulty, and 
he entered on his long reign of forty-three years, 604 B.C. 
to 561 B.C. He had probably recalled the greater part 
of his troops from the W., leaving only garrisons and 
governors in the more important cities, after the Assyrian 
model. His absence in Babylon and the necessity of 
watching events in Media and Elam, where Teispis the 
Persian made himself independent as king of Anšan, 
600 B.C., obliged Nebuchadrezzar to leave the W. alone. 
Relicved of the pressure, Egypt recovered, and under 
its new king Apries-Hophra began to adopt the usual 
policy of inciting the West to rebellion. How far Nebu- 
chadrezzar had his hands tied by the troubles in Media 
is not clear ; but, either by active assistance to Persia or 
by maintaining a powerful frontier guard, he was able 
to preserve peace in Babylonia ; and when his warlike 
neighbours had once more quieted down he was able to 
reach Palestine without danger to his line of communi- 
cations. A hostile power in Assyria, or a too active 
ruler in Elam, must have paralysed an advance to Syria. 


1 Abydenus in Eusebius, Chron. 1 9. 

2 Jer. 462 2K.2329. See Ecvet, § 68. {Some doubt, how- 
ever, rests upon the battle of Carchemish. See JEREMIAH 
(Book), § 14, PROPHET, § 45.] 
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Affairs in Judæa had been ina very unsettled state for 
some time. How JEIOIAKIM [g.v.] rebelled, and left 
a heritage of woc to his son and successor JEHOIACHIN 
[g.v.], who after a three months’ reign surrendered to 
the Babylonians, is told elsewhere (cp ISRAEL, § 41). 
Nebuchadrezzar had then arrived in person (2 K. 24 11) 
to direct the siege of Jerusalem. He captured the city 
in §97 B.C. This was only an event in the general plan 
of reducing the W. to order ; Tyre and Sidon remained. 
Egyptian influence was always strong there, and the 
traders must constantly have carried sedition into the F. 
unless Tyre was friendly. The traders could not be 
interfered with; they were too valuable. But Tyre 
would be a rich prize, and once in Babylonian hands 
the source of much mischief would be suppressed. 
Sidon was soon dealt with: the Assyrian kings had 
made that easy ; but though Nebuchadrezzar prosecuted 
the siege of Tyre for thirteen years (under Ithobaal lI., 
see TYRE), 585-572 B.C., he could not take it (see BABY- 
LONIA, § 66; PHCENICIA, § 20). This siege was the 
outcome of a fresh outburst of activity on the part of 
Egypt. Nebuchadrezzar having settled affairs in Judea 
had returned to Babylon with his captives and spoil. 
What kept him there so long, eight or nine years, we 
do not fully know. ‘Troubles in Elam, the death of the 
king of AnSan and the division of Media between the 
first Cyrus, his elder son, and Arianina the younger son, 
probably needed careful watching, if not diplomatic 
interference! But when Nebuehadrezzar was again 
free, he seems, according to the views of some, to have 
met and defeated the army of Apries, 587 B.C., and 
proceeded to a further invasion of Egypt (see EGYPT, 
§ 69; BABYLONIA, § 66). Like the Assyrian invasions 
of Egypt, this was a punitive expedition ; and though 
fairly claiming to be a conqueror of Egypt, Nebuchad- 
rezzar could not govern it. Zedekiah had relied on 
Egypt (Ezck. 1715) and rebelled, only to bring on his 
land an invasion that culminated in a second siege and 
eapture of Jerusalem in 587 B.C. Zedekiah fled, but 
was captured (Jer. 395), and, having witnessed the death 
of his children, was blinded and carried to Babylon. 
The city of Jerusalem was sacked, the temple and 
palaces destroyed by fire, and the walls made a heap of 
ruins. The country was placed under the Babylonian 
governor Nabi-zér-iddin. 

That Egypt was not long under Nebuchadrezzar is 
clear from the fact that five years later the Babylonian 
governor on his way to Egypt (Jos. Ant. x.97) carried 
off more captives from Jerusalem, Jer.5230. This 
was in the twenty-third year of Nebuchadrezzar's reign. 
Almost the only historical inscription of this king? 
speaks of a further expedition to Egypt in the thirty 
seventh year of his reign. Amasis seems to have been 
able to hold the country outside the Delta. Lydia was 
growing in power, and Nebuchadrezzar may have 
influenced Media to attack Lydia; at any rate he 
(Labynetus? Herod. 174), with the king of Cilicia, 
mediated between them in 585 B.c., after the battle of 
the Halys (see BABYLONIA, § 66). On the theory 
that he may have at one time conducted operations 
against Kedar, to account for Jer. 492833, see JERE- 
MIAI (Book), § 20, vii. 

Unfortunately, in the fragments above noted, we 
possess no proper history of Nebuchadrezzar. The 
task of reconstruction is laborious, and must remain 
unsatisfactory until further discovery. That his annals 
found a native historian is almost certain. The inserip- 
tions which have been preserved chiefly commentorate 
his pious restoration of the temples and ruined cities of 
his land. Temple restorations in Sippar, Kutha, 
Ereeh, Larsa, Ur, and many other minor cities are 
recounted at a length which bears cloquent witness to 


1 Perhaps at this time Nebuchadrezzar made himself master 
of Susa, and restored its Ištar image carried away to Erech by 
ASur-bini-pal (?), when Susa was under Elamite supremacy. 


2 Published by Strassmaier, Nbkd. 194. 
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his power and the vitality of the religious feelings of his 
people. Babylon itself benefited above all. It became 
almost a new city. New streets were laid out, the 
Euphrates banked, new walls and an outer line of 
defence erected, which rendered the place impregnable. 
The new palace, the famous hanging gardens (if Nebu- 
chadrezzar's work), and above all the restored temple of 
Bél (see BABYLON, § 5), were his pride and his great 
claim to remembrance. Sir H. Rawlinson stated that 
he had examined the bricks of the ruins of not less than 
a hundred cities or temples near Bagdad, and scarcely 
found any that did not bear the stamp of Nebuchadrezzar 
son of Nabopolassar. 


The references to Nebuchadrezzar in DANIEL [g.v.] and the 
later classical stories are not necessarily without foundation ; but 
his name became the centre of much that is probably pure 
romance. For example, the story of his madness receives no 
support from the fact that lycanthropia has been attested else- 
where.! His own inscriptions speak only of a four-year-long 
suspension of interest in public affairs, which may not be a refer- 
ence to his malady, though tradition of something of the kind 
may have lent verisimilitude to the account of it in Daniel. 

The text of his inscriptions will be found in AB 32, pp. 10-70, 
and C. J. Ball, PSBA 11 124 J: CH. W). 


NEBUSHASBAN RV Nebushazban (13): v3), one 
of the officers of the king of Babylon (Jer. 3913; om. 
BNAQ, NaBoycazaBan [Theod. in Q™:]). It appears 
to be the Ass. nabsé-Sfetb-anni, i.e., ‘ Nebo delivers 
me, a name actually borne by the son of Necho I., 
king of Egypt, in token of his vassalage to the king of 
Assyria. 


NEBUZARADAN (JNN), Bab. Naba-sdr-tddin; 


NABOYZaPAAN ; * but -AAP in 2K.258 [A]; Nabu- 
zardan), ‘chief of the body-guard’ to Nebuchadrezzar ; 
see 2 K. 258 11 20 Jer. 5230, and, on his special relations 
to Jeremiah, Jer.3911 4025. The name is good Baby- 
Jonian, Nabii-zar-iddin, ‘ Nabū has given a seed,’ and 
occurs often. Cp ISRAEL, § 42; JEREMIAH, § 2. 

C. H. W. J. 


NECHO (so AV in.2 Ch. 3520 22, Neco RV; else- 


where PHARAOH-NECHOH, RV PHARAOH-N Econ, but PHARAOH» 
NecHo, RV PuHaraon-NEco in Jer. 4623; 123) and [in 2K. 
23 29 33-35.] 723, 6 [and Manetho] Neyaw, Vg. Nechao (Herod. 


Diodor. Nexis, Jos. Nexavs, other MSS Nexaws;2 on the 
Egyptian form and the Assyrian /Vzk#, see below)). 


Son of Psametik I., second king of the 26th or 
Saitic dynasty (610-594). His royal names are, 
Nem-eb-ré,* ‘renewing the heart of the sun - god,’ 
Nk’w (phonetically something like We-o-2, read 
Nekéu). The second or personal name was taken from 
his grandfather Necho (I.), known in the Assyrian 
inscriptions as Ni-ku-u, Nika, of Sai and Mempi, the 
most powerful of the Egyptian nomarchs at the time of 
the Assyrian conquest (Nechao in Manetho ; cp Herod. 
2152). Like Psam(m)etik, it seems to be of Libyan 
etymology ; almost all Egyptian monarchs of that 
period descended from officers of Libyan mercenaries.” 

Necho II. was, evidently, one of the most active and 
enterprising Pharaohs; but he had too short a reign 
and lived under too unfavourable political constellations 
to accomplish much. His attempt at conquering Syria 
froin the crumbling Assyrian empire during its last 
struggles is referred to in 2 K. 2329-247=2 Ch. 35 20- 
364 (with free additions). This expedition ' against the 


1 See MADNEss, and cp Wi. AOF 2 214. 

2 Wiedemann, Gesch. ‘Egypt. 628, quotes the mutilation 
Nebad ; Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. O64 23, Nechaob; Cedren. 
i. 197 12, Bekk., Nechenuo 11 1959. 

3 The statement of Herodotus is confirmed by Apis-stele. 
The numher of years is corrupted from sixteen to six in Africanus 
sue Eusebius, to nine in nee, 


of xo] Crap) 


6 It is Ji identical with a name of the earliest period 
N-kw, as Griffith has suggested (AZ, 34, 1896, 50). 


? Schäfer, AZ, 33 [1895], 116, on very inadequate grounds, 
assumed Ethiopian descent for that Saitic family. 
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king of Assyria to the river Euphrates’ (2 K. 23 29) was 
undertaken early in Necho’s reign (609-608) ; as is well 
known, King Josiah of Judah opposed his march ; he 
did this, not from pious rashness, but as a vassal of 
Assyria. On the question of the locality where he 
fell, see EGYPT, § 68, and JOSIAH, § 2, and cp A/VAG 
354. Three months after the battle of Megiddo (the 
name is correct) Necho performed divers authoritative 
acts as suzerain of Judah. Jehoahaz was carried in 
chains from RIBLAH,! and Jehoiakim had to pay a heavy 
fine. See JEHOAHAZ, JEHOIAKIM. The allusion in 
Jer. 471 to the time when ‘ Pharaoh smote Gaza’ is to 
be referred to Necho’s expedition.? Necho’s Syrian 
domination (of which a stone found in Sidon or Byblus 4 
is the only monument) came to an end, three or four 
years later (about 605), when the king of Babylonia, 
as successor to Assyria, reclaimed the Syrian provinces. 
The army of Necho suffered a complete defeat by 
NEBUCHADREZZAR, at that time the Babylonian crown- 
prince. The Jews, probably, still continued to cherish 
hopes of Egyptian opposition to the Babylonians, but in 
vain (2 K. 247). 

On Necho’s most important public work—the digging 
of the canal through Goshen to the Red Sea—see 
EGYPT, § 68. The work certainly was not abandoned,‘ 
otherwise Necho could not have kept a strong fleet on 
the Red Sea (Herod. 11). The inscriptions of Darius 
show too that the ‘ Suez-canal’ of this king (Herod. 439, 
Strabo, 804) was only a restoration of Necho’s work 
which the sand of the desert had filled in, as happened 
with various later attempts at connecting the Nile and 
the Red Sea.” The sending of an Expedition under 
Phoenician leaders around Africa (Herod. 442) confirms 
the fact that Necho had great plans in Africa, of which 
we know little.® 

The great canal seems to have left the king little time 
for other constructions. Some traces of building in 
Memphis (where also during his lifetime an Apis-bull 
was buried) have been found. Necho’s tomb in Sais 
seems to have been destroyed together with his mummy 
last century.” W. M. M. 


NECKLACE. A compound term like ‘necklace’ is 
not to be expected in a version of the Bible which retains 
the Hebrew colouring. Still it will be convenient to 
bring together under this heading the different Hebrew 
words which are used for ornamental chains (see 
CHAINS) such as we commonly call necklaces, or for 
neck-ornaments in general. 

1. Strings of cylinders (see RING, § 1) are represented 
on Assyrian sculptures. Similar strings of precious 
stones, pearls, or beads are described in Cant. 110 as 
Dun Adrazim (AV ‘chains of gold’; RV ‘strings of 
pearls,’ 6 dpuicxot), and oin (AV ‘rows,’ RV ‘ plaits,’ 
© rpvybves), Cant. Lro. Probably ° the ‘ apples of gold’ 
(Toy, ' golden fruits’) in Prov. 2511 (a corrupt passage) 
should give place to ‘a string of pearls, or beads,’ 
own WA; owing means properly not ‘strings,’ but 


‘beads (or the like) strung together’ (cp Kön., ii. 1136). 
For ‘ beads,’ however, we may, especially in Cant. 1] 10, 


1 Cp Winckler, AOF 1 504. 

2 See Gaza. On the statement of Herodotus (2159), see 
Wiedemann, Clo, 566 / 

3 Published by Grifith, PSBA 1691. Onthe vague possibility 
of finding the Egy ptianised name of a king of Byblus in it, see 
W. M. Müller in AMFAG 1 190 

4 On the improbability of an oracle as the reason, cp Wiede- 
mann (Gesch. Ag., 627), who, however, believed in the abandon- 
ment and ascribed it to political difficulties. 

5 See W. M. Müller, AZV AG 3 152. 

6 Herodotus places the digging of the canal before the Sy rian 
expedition. The opposite is more probable. 

í Wiedemann, I 1. 

8 Asan instance of the sacredness of such ornament may be 
cited the verse in the Babylonian Deluge- -story where the 
goddess Ištar swears by the necklace (lit. ‘jewel of my neck’) 
which her father had given her (Jastrow, Rel. of Bad. and Ass. 
503, cp Jensen in KB 61, 241 X. 164 /-). 

¥ For a discussion, see BASKETS, n. 13 Che. JBL 18 2087 


[1899]. 
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substitute ‘silver ornaments’;! others (e.g., Renan, 
Siegfr.) prefer ‘strings of coral,’ or (Now.) coral and 
metal. 

2. Neck-ornaments also took the form of ‘ crescents’ 
(so RV pay), Is. 318,? Judg. 826 f (AV ‘round tires 
[mg., ornaments] like the moon’; © Aq. pyvloxot, but 
G4 ciwywy and Ge" aros. in Judg. ; Sym. xoouéwy in 
Judg., wavidxat in Is.; Vg. Zunule; Aram. and Syr. x970 
—i.e., ‘moon,’ like no in Talm.). These were, per- 
haps, amulets ; crescent-shaped charms are still a 
favourite Oriental protection against the evil eye. ‘The 
crescents were worn both by women (Is., 4¢.; cp 3) 
and by Midianite men (Judg. 826 ?); also by camels (v. 
21?). In fact, riding animals are still often decorated 
with pendent metal plates. 

Budde, however, well remarks that the words, ‘Gideon arose, 
and slew Zebah and Zalmunna, and took the crescents that were 
on their camels’ necks,’ read very strangely. His remedy is to 
suppose that the last clause is an addition suggested by v. 264, 
in its original form (Bu. there omits all but ‘beside the crescents 
that were about their camels’ necks’). But how came this 
particular term mym (appropriated to an ornament of the 
ladies of Jerusalem) to be used here? The more natural term 
would have been mpy which in fact the later editor of v. 26 
adopts. The only course left is to emend the text. The 
original text of v. 21 must have had Ws DYTIN np" 
ory, ‘and he took the bracelets which were upon their arms’ 
(see. Crit. Brb.). Gideon, in fact, took these royal insignia 
for himself as king. See GIDEON. 

3- pay, ‘dnadk, Cant. 49 (Oéua), Prov. lg (xkdotds 
xptoeos), Judg. 826+ (meplfeua [B], k^. xp. [AL]), 
perhaps a neck-ornament, not always a necklace (plural 
in Prov. /¢.). In Cant.4g9 pay is certainly a ditto- 
graphed +). EV’s rendering, ‘with one chain of thy 
neck’ is unjustifiable. Read, ' Thou hast terrified me, 
my sister, with thine eyes (cp 65); thou hast terrified 
me, thou hast struck me with blindness’ (o»303). See 


Crt, zp: 

4. WDD, kümäz (eumdAdniov), Ex. 3522 Nu. 31 50,ł perhaps a 
necklace constructed of little golden discs; so RVmg. (see 
ARMLET). 

5. oN, hält Cant. 7 2 (oxdn; opuioxos), Prov. 25 12 (on © see 


n.),? Hos. 215 [13] mon (xa@dputa), perhaps a neck-ornament. 
See the Lexicons. 

6. 133, ~dbid, Gen. 41 42 (kAowds ; Ag. Sym. pavidkys), Ezek. 
16 11 (xa@eua), and, by emendation, 2 Ch. 3 164 (Bertheau, Ki.). 
Cp the golden collar bestowed by the sovereign as a reward, 
like our orders ; see 71 and cp 1 Esd. 36, and JOSEPH, § 5, c 

7. NDVOM (Kr. XDI, kamnikä, pavideys), Dan. 57 16 29t. 
A Persian loan-word in Jewish Aramaic and in Syriac. Polybius 
(2 31) already recognised that the word was not Greek.5 A chain 
of honour (cp 6). I. A.—T. K. C. 


NECODAN (NekwdAan [BA]), 1 Esd. 537 = Ezra 260 
NEKODA, 2. 


NECROMANCER (D'NYTDN wat; Dt. 18st). 
See DIVINATION, § 3. 


NEDABIAH (1°33, § 27, ‘Yahweé has given or 
apportioned,’ or an expansion of ‘2°13, ‘a Nadabite’ 
[Che.]; cp NADAB), son of king Jeconiah; 1 Ch.318 


(Aene@et [B], NaBadtac [A3], Nada Bia [L]). For 
another Nedabiah see ANANIAS, 9. 


NEEDLE, NEEDLEWORK. See EMBROIDERY. 
NEEMIAS (Ecclus. 4913), RV NEHEMIAH. 


1 If we read (with Gra.) mpys for maps (Cant. 1 11), v. 11 will 
repeat v. 10, and will explain that the pnp were of gold, the 
pnan of silver.—1. A. 

2 In Is.318 we also meet with ornaments called ‘little suns’ 
(oD aw=oo'my, see König, ii. 1144; but @ éuràóxia EV 
‘cauls? EVing. ‘networks’; so Ges.-Bu.). These, however, can 
hardly have been necklets. 

_ 3 €v Oppioxy capdiov in v. 11 is probably. the original render- 
ing of pnns bna Chm), for which cai oapdioy moàvreàés now 
appears. Compare GoL (on pn). 
The lower border of the capital of a pillar is meant. 
> xpugouv WEeddov & hopovar mep Tas xetpas Kal Tov Tpáxnàov 
ot Tadarac. Cp Krauss, Griech. u. Latein. Lehnwérter in 
Taira, ctc., 1 s. 
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NEGEB (2337 and 33) [Gen.133 18.301]; EV 
The South, but rather a technical geographical term 
meaning ‘the dry land,’ see GEOGRAPHY, § 2; H 
epHmoc, Gen.129 1313 Nu.1317 22 [1823] Dt. 343 
Josh. 128 [L]; Aip, Gen. 1814 201 2462 etc.; NareB, 
Josh. 1040 (NaBai, B) Jer. 32 [39] 44 33 [40] 13. ‘Land 
of the Negeb,’ Gen. 201 2462 [AV ‘south-country ‘], 
Josh. 1519 [AV ‘south-land’]; RV inall three passages, 
‘the land of the south’). Perhaps intended by the 
phrase ‘ the land of Ngb’ in Egyptian historical inscrip- 
tions (WMM As. u. Eur. 148). 

Great misapprehension is inevitably caused by the 
3 above renderings of the AVand RV. This 

aaa has been well shown by Wilton and E. H. 
* Palmer, but may be pointed out once more. 

Can it be really true that the ‘spies’ sent, as we are told, from 
Kadesh, went up ‘ by the south’ in order to get to Hebron? The 
reader of the EV of Nu. 13 22 (cp 17) will think so until he learns 
the geographical fact that Hebron lay to the N. of Kadesh. He 
will also find the pointless phrase ‘the south’ (or in RV ‘the 
South’) made parallel to the hill-country and the lowland in the 
geographical descriptions in Dt.17 and Josh. 1040 /, and will 
again and again miss the true geographical colouring which a 
well-defined geographical term would have given. 

Even if a doubt be permissible about the term 
Shéphélah (RV ‘lowland’) for the ‘sloping moorland’ 
of Judah towards the Philistine Plain, there can be none 
as to the propriety of introducing the term Négeb (as 
Bennett has done in his Joshua), which is even more 
indispensable than the universally recognised technical 
term synagogue. 

What, then, is the Negeb? It is the southernmost 
of the natural divisions of Palestine—the steppe region 
which forms the transition to the true desert ; and appar- 
ently it derives its name from its deficiency of watcr, the 
only abundant springs being in a few of the larger wadies. 
There is, however, a considerable amount of moisture 
which has infiltrated into the soil in these larger wadies, 
so that here at least the camels can always find pasturage. 
We know, moreover, that though now so deficient in 
verdure from the want of irrigation, the Negeb was, as 
lately as in the Byzantine age, much better off. We are 
also assured that between this district and the edge of 
the Tih plateau there is a more barren region which 
must anciently have borne to the then fertile region 
of the Negeb a relation similar to that which is at 
present borne to Palestine by the Negeb in its barren- 
ness. It is plain that except where the word ' Negeb’ is 
used laxly for the south (see EARTH [FOUR QUARTERS], 
§ 1), there is no other course open to us but to adopt the 
technical term ‘the Negeb.’ 

In the following survey we are concerned almost 
entirely with the Negeb of pre-exilic times. The early 

post-exilic community did not occupy the 

ee Negeb any more than the Philistian Plain 
epene: (cp Zech.77 [B 7 dpecvy], and the pro- 
phetic prospect in Ob.20). We have first to consider 
the several names, of somewhat uncertain reference, 
given to different parts of the Negeb. In 1S. 2710 we 
read of the Negeb (© véros) of Judah, that of the Jerah- 
meelite, and that of the Kenite; in 18.3014 of the 
Negeb (®© vóros) of the ' Cherethite ' and that of Caleb.! 
In Nu. 1829, however, the land of the Negeb (© vóros) 
is said without qualification to belong to the ' Amalekite.’ 
This statement is perplexing. The truth appears to be 
that pony, ‘Amalek,’ is really a miswritten form of 
Sxonv, ‘JERAUMEEL.’ From the probable evidence of 
names we learn that the Jerahmeelites at one time spread 
at least as far N. as the Wady Rahameh (cp HorRMAI!), in 
which name both Wilton? and E. H. Palmer? have found 
an echo of the name Jerahmeel, and to Kadesh-‘ barnea i 
(Kadesh-/erahmeel)—t.e., ‘Ain Kadis, and the Judahite 


1 As H. P. Smith acutely points out, David did not raid the 
three Negebs spoken of on the same occasion. When Achish 
asked where David had been raiding, he answered, ‘ Against the’ 
Negeb of Judah, or against that of the Jerahmeelite, or against 
that of the Kenite.’ 2 The Negeb, 19. 

3 The Desert of the Exodus, 426. 
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Carmel (for this name too is perhaps a corruption of 
Jerahmecl). The Jerahmeelites of Kadesh, however, 
appear to have been dispossessed at an early date by 
the men of Judah, on whom, as Judg. 313 tells us, they 
subsequently took their revenge (cp JERICHO, § 2). Re- 
venge indeed was a fundamental element of primitive 
life in these regions. Like David himself (who pos- 
sibly came from ‘ Debir’ on the border of the Negeb!) 
we find the ‘ Amalekites ' making raids upon the neigh- 
bouring country. ‘The narrative in t S. 8014 (MT) men- 
tions as suffering from such a raid the ‘ Negeb of the 
Cherethite’ and the ‘ Negeb of Caleb’ (ctherwise called, 
in v. 16, ‘the land of the PeliStim [?]' and the ‘land of 
Judah’ respectively), Thus we have five different 
Negebs, or districts of the Negeb, mentioned. It is 
our next duty to define, so far as the historical notices 
permit, the geographical content of these several phrases. 
The kinship between the populations no doubt places 
some difficulty in our way. 

(a) The country of the Amalekites (Jerahmeelites) 
whom Saul is said to have overcome was between the 
Wady of Beersheba and the Wady of Misrim—zi.e., the 
Wady el-'Arīš (see EGYPT, RIVER OF)—not including, 
however, the Negeb of the 'Cherethite.’2 It is con- 
sistent with this that in 1 Ch. 439 (see JERAHMEEL, 
§ 4) the Jerahmeelites are said to have dwelt in Gerar 
(the Wady Jertr). Their centre may be presumed to 
have been the sacred well commonly but incorrectly 
called BEER-LAHAI-ROI$ (g.v., and ep ISAAC, JEHOVAH- 
JIREH), which may have been ‘Ain Muweileh.4 At one 
time, however, they must have spread farther N. (see 
above), and in the time of David we find ‘cities of the 
Jerahmeelite’ in the occupation of Judahites (1 S. 3029). 
Doubtless they had various sacred meeting-places, such 
as the ‘Ain Rahameh and especially the ‘Ain Kadis (both 
visited by Rowlands). ‘Ain Kadis is the En-mishpat 
(Gen. 147) at NADESH-BARNEA (Jerahmeel), unless 
indeed En-mishpat is an early corruption of En Sare- 
phath ; at any rate Kadis is the famous Kadesh. 

(4) The Kenites, whose Negeb is spoken of, came 
originally from Midian (Ex. 215 f MIT), or rather per- 
haps Musri (see KENITES); they were allied to the 
Edomite tribe of the Kenizzites. Indeed, in 1S, 2710 
3029 G*" actually reads ‘ Kenizzite' where MT and 64 
have ‘Kenite.”. We may assume the ‘Negeb of the 
Kenite (or Kenizzite)’ to have lain to the S. of the Negeb 
of Caleb (see d). This view accords with the statement 
in Judg. 116 that the Kenites joined the Judahites in a 
migration to ‘the wilderness of Arad in the Negeb of 
Jerahmeel’ (critically emended text ; see Crit, Bib., and 
cp KENITES). As the result we learn that the cities of 
the Jerahmeelite Negeb fell into the hands of the Israelites 
(Nu. 213a), more especially HORMAH (g.v.), or rather 
Rahamah, a name which seems to have suggested the 
thought of the mercifulness (pm) of Yahwe to Israel. 
Here, therefore, the Kenites, or Kenizzites, being friendly 
to Israel, could safely dwell, and hence in 1S. 8029 the 
‘cities of the Kenites’ are mentioned between the ‘ cities 
of the Jerahmeelites’ and the city misealled in MT 
Hormah, but marked out by its true name as of Jerah- 
meelite origin. 

1 See § 3. 

2 This appears from the emended text of 1 S. 157 (see TELEM). 

3 The geographical definitions in Gen. 167 14 point away from 
the En-mishpat-sephathim? at Kadesh-‘ barnea.’ ‘Beer-lahai-roi' 
has to be ‘between Kadesh and Bered’; Bered probably comes 
from ‘ Midbar Shur '—ż.e., the desert of Shur (but cp Niebuhr, 
Gesch. 1259). The site there is plainly marked. 

4* About rohrs.’ beyond Rohébeh (Ruhaibeh), on our road (é.¢., 
To hrs, camel’s pace), is a place called Moilaht (or Moilahhi), a 
grand ore enlace of the caravans, there being water here, as 
the name implies (?). . . . Shall } not please you when I tell you 
that we found here Bir Lahai-roi?’ Rowlands, in Williams, 
Zoly City, 1465. A writer in PEFQu., 1884, p. 177 offers an 
impossible etymological theory for this Moilahhi. Rowlands 
further states that the Arabs from near Gaza called the well 
Moilahhi Kadésah, but that those of the country called it 
Moilahhi Hadjar (Hagar). It is not often that local traditions 


are so well founded! Here, too, is the ‘site of a large and 
populous city’ (Palmer, 356). 
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One of the ‘cities’ referred to—it is only a short distance on 
the way from Tell ‘Arad to the Wady Rahameh—has still a 
record of its existence in the suggestive name Tell Milh (Zand > 
interchange), with which it is fair to identify the ‘Ir ham-melah 
‘Ir Jerahmeel) mentioned in Josh. 1562 (see SALT, City oF). 

trictly, indeed, the Negeb of the Kenites was also the Negeb 
of the Jerahmeelites ; see again Judg. 1 16 (where ny, ‘ people,’ 
should be phy, ‘Amalek'=‘ Jerahmeel'). The Kenites appear 
also to have occupied Beersheba. 

(c) The ‘ Negeb of the Cherethite’ is usually explained 
as=' Negeb of the Philistine,’ and this is plausibly 
supported by the apparent equivalence of ‘ Cherethites' 
and ‘ Philistines’ in 1 S. 3801416. It is no doubt hard 
to understand how the Philistines came to be found in 
the Negeb; but Matthew Poole’s Synopsis has an answer 
ready‘ the place pertained to the satrapy of Gaza (!).’ 
The truth is, however, that just as n> (Cherith) has been 
regarded (see CHERITH) as a corruption of nana (RENO- 
BOTH), so ‘nip (Cherethite) may be a corruption of 
‘nani (Rehobothite). The centre of the Negeb of the 
Rehobothites was no doubt the Wady er-Ruhaibeh ? (see 
REHOBOTH). But this section of the Negeb also in- 
cluded ZIKLAG (1 S. 3014) or rather Halisah ĉ on the site 
still known as el-Halasa, west of the Wady er-Ruhaibeh, 
in a wady the upper part of which is called ‘Aslaj 4 and 
the lower Halasa, and the not less historic Zephath or 
ZAREPHATIL [g.v. ]—z.e., Sebaita or Esbaita, S. of el- 
Halasa, in the Wady el-Abyad. From Zephath it re- 
ceived the second title mansis yu, ‘land of the Zarepha- 
thites,’ though in the text of 1S. 3016, by transposition 
and corruption of letters, mnsas has become ony Sp, 
PéliStin.—z.e., ‘ Philistines.’ 

(d) The ' Negeb of Caleb ' was of course S. of Hebron, 
and included the sites of Tell Zif, Ma‘in, and Kurmul ; 
Nabal, who is connected with Maon and Carmel, was 
a Calebite (15.253), and the name el- Kulab is still 
attached toa wady 10 m. SW. of Hebron. Other names 
may be added to the list from 1S. 3027-31, for David's 
‘friends,’ the ‘elders of Judah,’ were of course his tribal 
kinsmen; David's connection with the Calebites is so 
close that, in spite of tradition, we cannot help regarding 
him as a Calebite (see DAVID, § 1, n. 2). 

(e) The Negeb of Judah was probably identical with 
that of Caleb; the hills around Zif, Ma‘in, and Kurmul 
are in fact the outposts of the hills of Judah. In1S. 
3016 the phrase ‘ the land of Judah’ is an alternative for 
‘the Negeb of Caleb’ in v. 14, ‘just as ‘the land of the 
Zarephathite’ [see c] in the same clause is equivalent to 
‘the Negeb of the Rehobothite’ in v. 14. In 2S. 247, 
however, the ‘Negeb of Judah’ must be understood in 
a large sense for the Negeb belonging politically to 
Judah, which, for the writer, extends to Beersheba. It 
should be remembered that David's bodyguard was (in 
our view) composed of Rehobothites and Zarephathites 
(in MT ‘ Cherethites and Pelethites’). See REHOBOTH, 
PELETINTES. This implies that the Negeb from which 
David's warriors came was thoroughly absorbed into 
Judah. The list of places in the Negeb of Judah in 
Josh. 1521-32 (P) may require a similar explanation. 
This need not prevent us from admitting that a larger 
section of the Negeb belonged, in post-Solomonie times, 
not to Judah but to Israel (see PROPHET, § 6). The 
sanctuaries of the Negeb were largely resorted to by the 
N. Israelites, and Jeroboam II. seems to have recovered 


1 See 1 Ch. 411 4, where TEHINNAH (¢.z.) is probably a cor- 
ruption of Kinah (Kenite ?) and IR-NAMASH (¢.v.) of ‘ Beer-sheba.’ 
The alliance of the Kenites with Caleb (Chelub) is also attested. 
ESHTON (¢.v.) comes probably from ‘ Eshtemoh.’ . 

2 Wilton (The Negeb, 21) deserves credit for connecting the 
Cherethite Negeb with the Wady er-Ruhaibeh, though he had 
nothing but geographical probability to guide him. 

3 Targ. Jer.’s equivalent for Bered, but rather the true form 
for ‘Ziklag,’ the current identification of which (see ZiKLAG) 
shows anew how greatly geography has suffered from an un- 
critical view of the Hebrew text. Rowlands writes thus, 
‘ Khalasa (ancient Chesil E think) must have been a large city 
—the remains are very extensive—heaps of stones and portions 
of houses, etc.’ (Williams, 464). N ; 

4 ‘Aslij is connected by Rowlands (Williams, 465) with the 
name Ziklag. 
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the Negeb for Israel (2 K. 1428; for an emended text, 
see PROPHET, § 7). 

It is generally held that the NW. limit of the Negeb 
was a point S. of the present ed-Dahariyeh, a large 
3. Büundäti village between es-Semūŭ‘ on the E. and 

f pe i 'Anāb on the W., which is probably to 

Ol une Nesed. be identified with Debir, or rather (in 
our view) Beth-zur (one of several places bearing the 
name; see KiRJATH-SEPHER). This is a reasonable 
view, but must not be either supported or illustrated by 
the passage (Judg. 1x5) rendered in RV ‘for that thou 
hast set me in the land of the south, give me also springs 
of water,’ because this passage is corrupt. The Debir 
or perhaps Beth-zur there referred to is not the ‘ Kirjath- 
sannah, that is, Debir’ mentioned in Josh. 1549, but the 
well-known BETH-ZUR (g.v.) near Halhul, N. of Hebron, 
and the ‘springs of water’ which have played such a 
large part in the question as to the identification of the 
Debir of Josh.1549 are non-existent in a sound text. 
The only right basis of the perfectly legitimate assertion 
that cd-Dahariyeh is ‘ the frontier town between the hill- 
country and the Negeb,’! is the observation of a physical 
fact. It is characteristic of the Negeb that the vegeta- 
tion, meagre at the best, becomes almost completely 
dried np in the heats of summer, and that the deteriora- 
tion of verdure begins to be visible S. of ed-Dahariyeh. 
As Conder says, ‘the district of Debir is [at the present 
day] just the limit of the settled population and of culti- 
vation.’? It was probably either here or at Carmel that 
Jesse lived and David passed his early youth ;* here, 
too, that Saul mustered his forces to go to war with 
‘Amalek' (1S. 154; see KIRJATH-SEPHER, TELAIM). 

The Israelites themselves, however, did not place the N. 
boundary at ed-Dahariyeh (= MT’s Debir) but at En-rimmon, 
otherwise designated Rimmon (‘ from Geba to Rimmon,’ Zech. 
1410) and probably called ało Baalath-beer-rimmon, which is 
to be identified with Uwe er-Rammamimn, about 9 m. N. of 
Beersheba, on a geographically important site (as Solomon, who 
appears to have fortified it, recognised) near the boundary line 
which separates the Terabin and Tiyahah territories on the $. 
from the Henādy Arabs and the hill-country on the N.4 

On the reading BAALATH-BEER-RIMMON, probably to be re- 
stored in Josh. 198 and in 1 K. 918, see RAMATH OF THE SOUTH. 
This is, we think, the full name of the place otherwise called 


EN-RIMMON and (perhaps) Azmon.5 ‘Rimmon’ may be a 
popular corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 


On the S. and SW. the boundary line of the Negeb 
went by ‘Kadesh-barnea' (Kadesh-Jerahmeel) and 
* Hazar-addar ’ (Hazar-Jerahmeel) —/.e., ‘Ain Kadis and 
(probably) ‘Ain Muweileh respectively. The authority ê 
from which we obtain this information adds that the 
southern boundary line of the land of Israel passed on 
to ‘Azmon—z.e. (as we have just seen), Hazar-rimmon, 
which is Umm er-Rammdmim—and went round to the 
torrent course of Misrim, which is the well-known Wady 
el- Aris. There is also a passage—of very late date, it 
is true, and often greatly misunderstood—in which the 
southern limit of the Negeb is fixed at a more northerly 
point than Kadesh—viz., at Zarephath or Sedazta (Ob. 20, 
eritically emended text), which appears to have been 
regarded sometimes as the most northerly city of Musri? 


1 So GAS HG 279. 

2 PERKO 1875, P. 5I. 

3 Beth-zur, in our view, the true name of ‘Debir,’ was per- 
haps also called Beth-el (s, sr, and >x, ‘é/, being synonyms 
for ‘God’), and ‘ Beth-el’ mistaken for ‘ Beth-lehem.’ It is, 
however, simpler to suppose that ‘ Bethlehem’ in 1S. 171215 
as well as in Mic. 5 2 [1] (see Mican [Boon], § 4 [¢]) is a corruption 
of ‘ Beth-jerahmeel.’ Some place in the Negeb, perhaps Carmel 
(= Jerahmeel), may be meant. 

4+ Wilton, 20. 

5 5 apparently had ageAuwva, (so FL in Nu. 344 4) where 
the final a may be disregarded. A represents 4; the second 4 
dropped out. 

6 Nu. 34443 cp Josh.153f In spite of Wetzstein’s geo- 
graphical learning, his explanation of the southern boundary-line 
of Judah (Del. Geu.(4), 586 4) is very improbable. Without 
textual criticism no progress could be made. Cp KARKAA. 

7 On the traditional error respecting this place-name see 
OBADIAH, ZAREPHATH. Note, too, in this connection that 
pys, ‘Zidon,'in 1 K. 17 gshould probably rather be yi, Missur 


~—i.e., Musri in N. Arabia (see Mizraim). Zarephath was 
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(in N. Arabia; see MIZRAIM), sometimes as the most 
southerly city of the Negeb of Palestine. 

This way of regarding Zarephath agrees with the specification 
in Josh. 11 17 of the southern boundary of the land conquered by 
Joshua as ‘the bare mountain (IV, the Mi. Halak) that goes up 
to Seir,’ which Trumbull identifies with the ‘bare and bald ram- 
part of rock’ which forms the northern wall of the Wady el- 
Fikreh (A'adesh-barnea, 1895). 

Summing up, we may say that the Negeb is an irregu- 
larly shaped tract extending from the hill-country of 
Judah on the N. to the wilderness of Zin? (7.¢., the 
‘Azazimeh mountains) on the S., and from wear the 
Dead Sea and the southern Ghor on the I. to the 
Mediterranean on the W., and that in the character of 
its soil it forms a transition from the rich fertility of 
Canaan to the wasteness of the desert. 

We must, however, bear in mind the limitations 
stated in Nu. 344 f. (see § 3), and we must allow room 
4G (a) for the tract of land in SW. Palestine, 
. Goshen or |... : - 

Geht? tween the Negeb and the Shéphélah, 

* called ‘the land of Goshen’ (Josh. 104r 
1116), and (4) for a district between the Negeb proper 
and the edge of the Tih plateau which was less favoured 
by nature than the Negeb. As to (a), to supple- 
ment what is said elsewhere (see GOSHEN, 2), it may be 
suggested here, not as an assured result, but as a prob- 
ability, that iw (Goshen) is miswritten for sws (Geshur ?). 

In 1S. 278 we find ‘the Geshurites and the Girzites’ (where 
one of the two nanies is obviously a doublet) mentioned beside 
the Amalekites—/.e., the Jerahmeelites—and in Josh. 132 the 
Geshurites beside the Philistines. It is dificult to find room 
both for Goshen and for the Geshurites or Girzites (Girshites °), 
and it is a simple expedient to identify them. The name 
‘Girshites’ is probably a better form than either ‘ Geshurites’ 
or ‘ Goshen.’ 

As to (6), we may safely assume that this district 
belonged, as Kadesh and Zarephath may once have 
5. The Negeb eee to the kingdom of Musri in N. 

rabia, and the still existing traces of 
the careful agriculture of its ancient in- 
habitants seem to show that it was not an unvaluect 
possession. The Wady Mayin and the Wady Lussan 
(cp the name of the Roman station of Lysa in the 
Peutinger Table) were apparently the most thriving 
parts of this district, owing to the excellent wells in the 
former Wady and the admirably constructed dams in 
the latter. The Wady Lussān, it should be noted, is a 
little to the S. of the Wady Jeriir, the Gerar of Gen. 
201 261, where Isaac had such large flocks and herds. 
We must not speak too positively, however, of the times 
of the Israelites ; but it is at least reasonable to suppose 
that this district was not worse off for vegetation then 
than the Negeb is at the present day.? 

It is at any rate plain that in David's time the 
Negeb was in its way a comparatively rich country (see 
E Waalth of a Sie i in 1S. E aa 

the Negeb. or the Greek period we may perhaps 
claim the witness of the Chronicler (2 Ch. 
14147). These passages agree in speaking of the abun- 
dance of sheep, oxen, asses, and camels—the wealth of a 
pastoral people. No doubt the palmiest days of the 
Negeb were in the Byzantine period. We have not the 
means of contrasting the Byzantine cities with those of 
the pre-Roman age, though where the dwellings consist 
of rock-hewn caves, these are doubtless older than the 
masonry of the buildings. The xawamis, or bechive 
huts of stone, with which every hill-side is covered (cp 
KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH, TENT) are assigned by Palmer 
to pre-historic peoples ;? the duwdvs or stone-enclosures 
he compares with the msn or * nomad villages’ of early 
Israclite times, which are distinguished in Josh. 198 
from ony or ‘cities.’ + 


of Musri. 





probably the first town in the Negeb entered by a traveller from 
‘Beersheba which belongs to Judah’ (1 K.193), which was 
reckoned to the land of Musri. 

1 On the use of the terms ‘wilderness of Zin,’ ‘wilderness of 
Paran,’ see ZIN, PARAN. 

2 Palmer, hid. 345 347. 3 Ihid. 392. 

4 bid. 316 J. 321; cp Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea, 280 77. 
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The same explorer gives us a vivid picture of the 
vanished prosperity of the Negeb (see Desert of the 
Exodus, pt. ii., chap. 5) His descriptions of the 
ruins of cities and of the remains of terraces, etc., 
justify us in inferring that the later condition of this 
region was far from contemptible. ‘There are, indeed, no 
grand remains at Kadesh (‘Azz Kadis), and Beer-sheba 
is absolutely destitute of ruins ; but Rehoboth (Auhazbeh), 
Zarephath or Zephath (Sebarta), and Ziklag (Z/alasa) 
are still represented by the remains of fine cities of a 
post-biblical age. Of Solomon's ‘Tamar,’ or perhaps 
(see § 3) Baalath-beer-Kimmon we have nothing but 
the probable site to point to; the latter name may 
suggest that even in the relatively unfertile Negeb 
pomegranates (yémmon), may have flourished, unless 
indeed Rimmon is a popular corruption of Jerahmeel. 
That many of the strongly-~embanked terraces at el- 
“Aujeh and elsewhere were once planted with fruit-trees, 
there can be no doubt. 

Such a name as ‘Anab—z.e., ‘ grape-cluster ’—is also thoroughly 
justified. The towers so frequent in the Negeb are evidently 
vineyard-towers (Is. 52), and Arabic phraseology still gives the 
name Tuleilat el-‘anab, ‘ grape-mounds,’ to the small stone- 
heaps covering the hill-sides and valleys for miles, along which, 
anciently, vines were trained. 

The fact just mentioned throws considerable doubt 
on the common theory (see Estico.) that the Eshcol of 
7. Eshcol Nu. 1323 f. was at Hebron. The original 

i ' tradition surely did not mean that Caleb 
brought the huge cluster of grapes, the pomegranates, 
and the figs all the way from Hebron. It was, 
probably, a journey of exploration in the Negeb that 
was originally meant, and the spies brought the fruit 
from the orchards and vineyards nearest to the camp. 

‘If Eshcol be at Hebron, we must either suppose that they 
brought the grapes through a grape-bearing country, or that 
they brought them to a Kadesh N. of Ain Gadis [‘Ain Kadis] 
and situate at the present border of Palestine’ (Palmer, of. cit. 
353). The latter hypothesis is clearly unsuitable, as Palmer 
well points ont. It is also not improbable that ‘Nahum the 
Elkoshite’ was really ‘Nahum the Eshcolite,’ the Negeb being 
a veritable nursery of prophets (see PROPHET, § 6/7). 

Fully to understand the tradition of the ‘spies’ we 
must distinguish between its present and its original 
form. As it now stands, it seems to represent Ishcol 
as near Hebron. It is shown elsewhere (MAMRE, 
RiEMOBOTH), however, that ‘ Eshcol’ may be a distor- 
tion of ‘ Halasah,’ and ‘ Hebron’ in the original story 
relative to ‘Eshcol’ and the spies a corruption of 
‘ Rehoboth.’ 

The narrative in Nu. 13 21-26 is composite, and wz, 21 25 26a 
are assigned to P, who apparently found ‘ Rehob,’ not ‘ Hebron,’ 
in his authority, and misunderstood it as meaning a northern 
Rehob (see REHOB), so that he had to allow ‘forty days’ 
(=a long but indeterminate period) for the search of the spies. 
Rehoboth and Halasah naturally go together, and coming from 
the desert the spies might quite naturally be supposed to have 
called this region ‘a land flowing with milk and honey.’ [Wi 
(Gesch. 2 40 /.), however, maintains that the primitive tradition 
mentioned not Hebron but Kirjath-arba, which (cp MAMRE), 
like Rehob in v. 21, he places in the N., at or near Dan.] 


We have done our best to explain the geography of 
the Negeb, mainly from a historical point of view. 
The task has been very difficult owing to the corruption 
from which (we believe) the place-names have so fre- 
quently suffered. ‘The reader will bear in mind that 
one object of the present work is to contribute in some 
degree to the rectification of the details of biblical 
geography. Nowhere perhaps is so much reetification 
needed as in the case of the geography of the Negeb. 
The current identifications (e.g., those of Ziklag, 
Brook Besor, Telaim, Bealoth, Hazazon-Tamar, Tamar, 
Ramath of the South, Hormah, Azmon, Karkaa, Mad- 
mannah, In-gedi [in Samuel], ]r-ham-melah) cannot be 
aceepted. They are based on what we believe to be 
textual errors. Not only the geography but also the 
historical notices themselves relative to the Negeb need 
to be brought nearer to their original form. Some of 
these have already been considered here; two more 
may be mentioned in conclusion. (a) 2 Ch. 20, the 
account of the victory of Jehoshaphat over the Moabites, 
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the Ammonites, and the Meunim. A plausible view of 
the main geographical points has been given by Conder 
(PEFQ, 1875, p. 707.) and Buhl (Pal. 97); it may be 
added here that in v. 16 the Chronicler perhaps wrote, 
‘the wilderness of Jezreel’; if we should not rather 
emend ‘Jeruel’ into ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and suppose the re- 
casting of an older narrative in which various place- 
names were different—e.g., ‘Jerahmeel’ for ‘ Jeruel,’ 
‘Kadesh’ for ' Hazziz,’ and ' Kadesh-jerahmeel’ for 
‘Hazezon-tamar’ (see TAMAR). It should be noticed 
that in v. 2 En-kadesh is misread by the Chronicler as 
En-gedi.! See Z1z, and cp Crit. Bib. 

(4) 2K.147, Amaziah’s victory over the Edomites. 
Here JOKTHEEL [g.v.] should be read ' Jerahmeel.’ It 
seems that in spite of the favourite legend connecting 
the name ‘Jerahmeel’ with the story of Hagar (see 
ISAAC), narrators went on devising fresh explanations 
of the name. One such is found in Nu. 213; another 
in 2 K. 147. So inextricably are legendary narrative 
and geographical fact interwoven ; so impossible is it to 
study geography without a critical view of the Hebrew 
documents and their contents ! 

See especially Wilton, Ze Negeb or ‘South Country’ of 
Scripture (1863); E. H. Palmer, Zhe Desert of the Exodus, 

Pt. H. (1871): Trumbull, Aadesh-barnea 
8. Literature. (1884); G. Williams, Ze Holy City (1849), 
463-468 (Note on Southern Border of Pales- 


tine, with letter from J. Rowlands on his exploration of Kadesh 
and the surrounding country). TIK C 


NEGINAH, UPON (M2°33"DY), Ps. 61, ti. AV, but 
RV ‘on a stringed instrument.’ ‘The Massoretes, how- 
ever, took pys (weghinath) to be in stat. constr. ; they 
connected it by the accents with 39, as if the phrase 


meant ‘accompanied with David's playing on stringed 
instruments.’ ©, Sym., Jer., Tg., render as if they 
read TaN These views are all impossible; the text 
needs careful emendation ; see NEGINOTH. T. K.C. 
NEGINOTH, ON (13°333; en ymnoic [G, Theod.]; 
EN yadmoic [Aq]; Ala YaATHPION [Sym.] 5 ¿z 
psalmis), Pss. 4 (en wadmoic) 6 (om. A) 54 55 61 (?) 
67 76; (titles) AV; but RV ‘on stringed instruments.’ 
But 33°33 does not mean ‘a stringed instrument,’ nor is 
it used in the plural (in Ps. 6913 [12] m33 should be 
Paea a mr (Neginoth) is corrupted from myew 
(Sheminith ; see PsALMs, § 26, 26), and this from DINN 


(Ethanites). Thus in Ps. 6x (tit. ) there is dittography. 
The prefixed preposition was evidently altered as a 
consequence of the faulty reading mss. Observe that 
the psalm in Hab. 3 is inconsistent. It gives myze-by in 
v. x, but D] mysa in v. 19 (the title has by accident been 
divided); see HABAKKUK [Book], § 8. myegy (or 
rather, nag tiy ‘for the Sabbath-day’) should be 
substituted. © in Hab. has év rn ôn atrod. See 
SHEMINITH, UPON; and cp Music, § 6. ToK C 


NEHELAMITE (Jer. 2924etc.). See SHEMAIANH (2). 
NEHEMIAH (MAMI, $$ 30, 62, ' Yahwe is consola- 


tion [or, a consoler],’ but originally no doubt an ethnic 
name, cp NAHAM, NAHAMANI, and see note 3. Cl- 
Ganneau reports a late Jewish name mens [Sceaux et 
cachets israelites, 1883}; BNAL Neemiac [genit. 
NeemĪmIà; but in Neh. 11, Be Me. sup. L, and in Neh. 
1247 N°? L, Neemioy]; Neemtoc [B in Ezra 22], 
Naimiac [1 Esd. 540 B], Nemiac [2 Macc. 136 V*)). 
1. B. Hachaliah,? a leader in the reorganisation of 
the land of Judah. We are ina favour- 
able position for studying his career, 
because a large portion of the book 
which bears his name (Neh. 11-75 11 1227-1331) comes 


1. Occasion of 
his enterprise. 


1 ‘En-kadesh’ is misread in the same way in 1 S. 2329 24 r. 

2 wer fell out owing to ‘pw (corrupted from [spe] snee) which 
follows. , 

3 [The form is doubtful. See HacnaLian. At any rate It 
springs from an ethnic name, and, if identical with Hilkiah, 
from one of the ethnics connected with the Negeb. Nehemiah, 
if=Nahan, has a similar origin.) 
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from a work of his own composition [which, however, 
we must not read with a blind belief in Nehemiah’s 
infallibility]. He was one of the cupbearers of King 
Artaxerxes, f.e., of the first king of that name ! (465-425 
B.C. )—[an important office—see CUPBEARER— which 
gave him great influence with the king]. It so fell out 
that while attending to his duties at the royal winter 
palace at Shushan or Susa, in the month of Kisleu or 
December, 445 B.C., he received a visit from a party of 
Jews from Judzea, led by a kinsman of his own named 
Hanani, who told him of the sad condition of the Jews 
in ‘the province’ (Judah or Judæa), and of the defence- 
less state of Jerusalem. Greatly troubled by this news, 
he betook himself to prayer and fasting [and from the 
words of his prayer it appears, according to Kosters, that 
it was not to any recent calamity that Hanani referred, 
but to the old devastation by Nebuchadrezzar]. 

[This view of Kosters is rejected by We. (GGN, 1895, 
p. 170) and by Meyer (Zx¢és¢. 56). With most recent 
critics they are of opinion that the wall and gates of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt by Ezra, and that their destruc- 
tion (Neh. 13) was the work of the Samaritans (cp 
Ezra 4, Neh. 47) acting with the sanction of Artaxerxes I. 
It has also been held (Nöld. Aufsätze sur pers. Gesch. 
56; Che. OPs. 71), that it stood in some connection 
with the revolt of the satrap Megabyzos (448 B.C.), with 
which the Jews may, rightly or wrongly, have been 
suspected of complicity. 

The latter theory, however, is too hazardous. If the Jews of 
Judæa had been regarded as mixed up with this revolt, Artaxerxes 
would not have been so ready to accede to the wishes of Nehe- 
miah ; indeed, Neh. 2 19 implies that up to Nehemiah’s time the 
Jews had not committed any overt act of rebellion,? and we may 
venture to suppose that the great king wished, through his 
Jewish courtier Nehemiah, to reward the Jews of Judæa for not 
having been drawn away from their allegiance by Megabyzos. 
As for the former theory, we cannot safely base anything on the 
narrative and official documents in Ezra4, both of which are 
most probably fictitious (see EzRA-NEH.), though Meyer and 
Sellina have vigorously defended their genuineness ; see also 
Winckler, AOF 2 210 7 

The prevalent opinion, which assumes that Ezra came 
to Jerusalem before Nehemiah, rests on an imperfect 
criticism of the compilation of the Chronicler, and 
has been rightly rejected by Marquart (Fund. 58) 
and Winckler (40/2216 f). To this it must be 
added (1) that after Ezra’s failure in respect of the 
mixed marriages we cannot understand how he should 
have succeeded in stirring up the people to restore the 
wall, and put an impediment in the way of fraternising 
with the Samaritans, and how, when Nehemiah takes 
up and not without difficulty, carries through the work 
of restoration, no mention should be made of Ezra 
(Neh. 1236 has been tampered with, see § 5); and 
(2) that the conversation between Nehemiah and the 
king in Neh. 2 makes no reference to a removal of a 
royal prohibition to restore the walls. It is no answer 
to this that Artaxerxes was good-natured but weak. 
There is no evidence for this; the manner in which he 


1 (The king under whom Nehemiah and Ezra lived must have 
been the first Artaxerxes ; otherwise the growth of the Pentateuch 
and of the Psalter is scarcely explicable. It is true, Marquart 
(Fund. 31) objects that if a son of Joiada was already married 
in 433 (Neh. 13 28), Joiada’s grandson Jaddua could not possibly 
have been high priest a century later under Darius IT}. But 
why need we take ‘ Darius the Persian ’ (Neh. 12 22) to be Darius 
II1.? It is not to the Chronicler that Neh. 12 1-26 is to be 
assigned, but to an earlier writer. ‘Jaddua’ may be an error for 

Joiada’ (emend v. 11 f. accordingly). Joiada, son of Eliashib, 
was apparently high priest in 433(Neh. 13 28, where ‘high priest’ 
refers to ‘ Joiada’); his son ‘ Johanan’ may well have been high 
priest in 424. Thus ‘the reign of Darius the Persian’ (12 22), 
corresponds to ‘the days of Johanan b. Eliashib’ (v. 23). In 
Neh. 12 11 ‘ Jonathan’ should of course be ‘ Johanan’ (‘ Jaddua’ 
goes out). * Johanan’ in Ezra106, if correct, must be a brother 
of Joiada; but the name may be a mistake (due to the redactor 
of Ezra’s memoir) for ‘ Joiada.’] 

2 [The expression is designed. Tattenai may have given 
reason for suspecting the Jews of a disloyal temper, which 
may, indeed, account for the sudden disappearance of ZERUB- 
BABEL (g.v.). More than this we cannot suppose, and persist- 
ent loyalty during the revolt of Megabyzos would wipe out 
previous suspicions, ] 
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reached the throne certainly does not favour this view ; 
but cp ARTAXERXES, ad fin. (3) The language of the 
Samaritans in Neh. 219 f. 333 [41] seems to imply that 
no previous attempt like that of Nehemiah had been 
made. 


Not less untenable is the theory which has lately been revived 
by Sellin (Serubbabel, 51.3 cp 197), viz, that the wall and 
gates had been restored by Zerubbabel under Darius I., but 
had shortly afterwards been destroyed, when the royalistic 
movement centering in this prince collapsed (to this he finds 
an allusion in Ps.89 40). Long ago (1654) Ewald (GI'/(3) 4 156) 
proposed the same view, which he supported by the very same 
psalms as are appealed to by Sellin, viz., 44 60 74 70 80 89 
(Ewald adds 85, Sellin 83 102)—psalms which he had previously 
(with more plausibility) referred to ‘the destruction under 
3agbsés related in Jos. Avt.xi.7 1.’ This, however, is con- 
nected with a historical theory respecting the career of ZERUB- 
BABEL [g.v.], which has no evidence in its favour, and the view 
about the destruction of the walls is inconsistent with Zech. 
247 Cp PsaLms (Book), §§ 28, 32. We are now (1901) able 
to add that the author himself has withdrawn this theory 
(Studien zur Entstehungsgesch. etc., 2181 186). His present 
view is that the walls were being rebuilt under Cambyses (or 
Cyrus) when they were destroyed by the Samaritans (p. 182). 
Against this see (3) in the preceding paragraph. 


Nothing therefore remains but to consider the claims 
of the theory of Kosters. 

(t) That no recent destruction is referred to is plain 
from the prayer of Nehemiah. ‘The great object before 
the mind of the suppliant is the return of the exiles 
to Jerusalem. Until the wall had been restored, and 
the community had adopted the same view of religious 
purity as was current among the Jews of the Dispersion, 
such a return was impossible. ‘The first thing, there- 
fore, was to get the wall restored. Had this been done 
earlier, a large body of exiles would have migrated 
before the time of Ezra. ‘They did not so migrate, for 
Nehemiah evidently found no considerable Babylonian 
element at Jerusalem ; therefore the wall cannot have 
been rebuilt before the time of Nehemiah. 

(2) The same result follows from the language of 
Hanani in Neh.l2 / He does not indeed underrate 
the miserable condition of Jerusalem; but the main 
point with him is the affliction and the insults suffered 
by its inhabitants. That is the novel element in the 
tidings which he brings. Shortly before Nehemiah’s 
governorship the relations between the Jews and the 
Samaritans were becoming more and more Strained. 
There was as yet no regular feud ; but the tendency to 
a feud was not wanting. ‘There was an active, though 
not as yet a predominant, orthodox party at Jerusalem, 
and Sanballat and Tobiah ‘had come to feel that the 
differences which parted them were greater than the 
resemblances which united them.'! ‘They did not 
withhold taunts and insults, which were returned in 
good measure to them and to their Jewish sympathisers 
by Jewish prophetic writers (Is. 573 651-5 663). 
Hanani, doubtless, feared that worse things would 
follow, and attributed this to the want of a material 
barrier to intercourse between the unorthodox party 
in Jerusalem and the Samaritans outside. Hence, 
probably, the stress which he laid, when visiting Nehe- 
miah, on the destruction of the wall (Neh. 13). 

Both in Serubbabel and recently in Studien ii. Sellin con- 


troverts Kosters’ interpretation of Neh. 13, where the Jews of 
Judza are called ‘the remnant that are left of the captivity 


Caen NLI we DNL). Sebi Cre’), according to Sellin, 
| TE 

means the same as gdlah (Abia), ‘those who had been carried 
away.’ Kosters, however (and so Marq. Fund. 35), takes the 
phrase to mean ‘those who have escaped the deportation in 


the time of Nebuchadrezzar.’ According to Sellin, Hanani 
implies that a considerable number of Bahylonian Jews— 


Jewish captives (‘2’)—had returned to Palestine, but (so 


at least in Serudsabel) that many of these had lost their 
lives in the troublous times of Zerubbabel—a very forced 
explanation. The true sense is shown by Ezra97, ‘we have 
been given up to the sword, to captivity, and to 
spoiling’ (RV), where ‘to captivity’ clearly means ‘to be 
carried captive.’ Kosters’ view is perfectly correct. and indeed 
is required by the preceding word fclétiah (73°52), ‘those who 
have escaped.’] : 
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For three months Nehemiah remained a prey to his 
own sad thoughts, and then his opportunity eame. 
Artaxerxes one day questioned him about his depres- 
sion, and Nehemiah, after seeret prayer to God for 
help, Jaid his case before the king. Artaxerxes and his 
eonsort (who also was present) were favourable to the 
request, but desired that Nehemiah’s leave of absence 
should be as brief as possible. It would seem, how- 
ever, that he left Susa invested with the governorship of 
Judah for an indefinite period; [though the text of 
514 may perhaps require a closer inspeetion ; see § 5]. 
Provided with letters to the governors of the region to 
be traversed, and with a military eseort, Nehemiah in 
due course reached Jerusalem. 

Within three days from his arrival he addressed 
himself to his work. After making a noeturnal survey 
of the walls, secretly and almost un- 
aecompanied, he began to stir up both 
rulers and people to take in hand the 
work of restoration.) This they declared themselves 
ready to do (211-18). Prompt action was taken, and 
not only Jerusalem, but also other places, sueh as 
Jericho, Tekoa, Gibeon, Mizpah, joined in the work ; 
high priest, priests and Levites, eivil administrators, 
and heads of guilds, and even women, became each 
responsible for some part of the building (3 1-32). 

[This passage, as well as the brief account of Nehemiah’s 
secret visit of inspection, deserves careful study from a topo- 
graphical point of view. Some of the proper names, loo, are 
most interesting 3 e.g., BESODEIAH, COL-HOZEH, HALLOHESH, 
HarRuHaitahH, HASSENAAH.] 

The diffieulties, however, with whieh the governor had 
to contend were still great. Influential persons of non- 
Israelite deseent—‘ Sanballat the Horo- 
nite, Tobiah the Ammonite servant 
[EV ‘the servant, the Ammonite’], 
Geshem, or Gashmu, the Arabian,’ of whom at least the 
first two had intermarried with leading Israelite families 
—had regarded the eoming of Nehemiah ‘to seek the 
welfare of the Israelites’ (210) with no favour. They 
vied with one another in ridieuling Nehemiah’'s under- 
taking (219 f. 333-35 [41-3]).. Then, waxing bolder, they 
planned a sudden attack on the builders of the wall 
(47 f. 11 [1 45]). Nehemiah, however, was warned in 
time by Jewish friends on the frontier, At once he sus- 
pended building operations, and posted his people behind 
the walls with arms, so that the enemy was overawed 
and had to abandon his plan. Henceforward Nehemiah 
was eontinually on his guard. Of his people one-half 
were in constant readiness to repel any onslaught. The 
builders themselves had their weapons by their side, 
and all the workers passed the night within the walls, 
a precaution that had not previously been thought 
necessary (415-23[9-17]). The enemy's next resort [as 
Nehemiah represents] was to cunning (61-14). Over 
and over again they invited the governor to eonferenee. 
On one oecasion they pretend that their objeet was 
to counteract certain evil rumours which had been 
circulated against him; on another they feed a Jewish 
prophet to induce Nehemiah to seek refuge in a part of 
the temple that was forbidden to the laity, so that he 
might lose influence with the people. Nehemiah saw 
through them, however, and did not fall into their traps. 

[The section of Nehemiah’s memoir on which the 
above sketch is based needs a very thorough eriticism. 
It is no doubt plausible to assume that Sanballat and 

1 {According to Wi. (AOF 2 234 7), the object of Nehemiah’s 
mission was to introduce an important modification into the 

urely hierarchical system of government lately introduced by 

<zra in the priestly code, the high priest Eliashib having shown 
himself untrustworthy. Once more the land was placed under 
a secular official—a fehah (302), or ‘governor,’ appointed by 


the court. When Nehemiah returned to Susa, Eliashib, who 
coveted the support of other noble but non-Israelitish families, 
renewed his intercourse with Tobiah the Ammonite 3 and Nehe- 
miah, on his second arrival at Jerusalem, punished this by 
banishing certain members of the high-priestly family on a 
legal pretext. But Nehemiah’s mission can be accounted for 
without this hypothesis. ] 


2. Restoring 
walls, 


3. Opposition 
from without. 
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Tobiah were a Moabite and an Ammonite respectively, 
and to illustrate the intermarriage of Jewish families 
with them by Neh. 131. It would seem, however, that 
Sanballat and Tobiah were worshippers of Yahwe, and 
from Neh. 42 [334] that Sanballat was a kinsman of 
the Samaritans. These considerations throw some 
doubt on Kosters’ view. 

The most critical course is to emend the text of the passage 
referred to (3 34 [42]), which is admittedly in some dic den and 
to read, ‘And he said before the Jerahmeelites and Misrites, 
What are the Jews doing?’ See Crit, Bib.; the proof of this 
emendation lies in the interpolated mbbøoxn explained as cor- 
rupted g*sysnq (dittographed). Sanballat (if the name may 
pass) was a Misrite of N. Arabia; Tobiah (or rather Reho- 
bothi?) was probably called a Jerahmeelite, not an Ammonite. 
‘The servant’ (cp RV) is a corrnption of ‘the Arabian,’ which 
is itself a misreading. See SANBALLAT, TOBIAH. 

Whether Sanballat really believed that Nehemiah was 
about to rebel against Persia (219 66) is uncertain ; 
but it was, at any rate, a colourable pretext for his 
opposition. The sudden disappearance of ZERUBBAREL 
[7.v.] seems to have been caused by just suspicions of 
his untrustworthiness, and some Jewish prophets may 
possibly have represented Nehemiah as the destined 
Messiah.! That Sanballat was unconeilatory eannot 
fairly be said. Undeterred by a first rebuff, he made 
four more attempts to bring about a conference with 
the governor (62-5). | Nehennah’s cause was better 
than that of Sanballat; but Nehemiah earried his 
suspiciousness to an extreme. He was the man for 
the time; but historical students will seek to do justice 
not only to him but also to his opponents. ] 

Nehemiah had to eontend with pusillanimity within, 
as well as with hostility without. He had to listen to 

4. Difficulties complaints of the difficulty of the work 

within. (410[4]) and to grievances of the poor 
against the rich (51 7); nor could he 
by any means eertainly reckon on the fidelity of the 
Jewish relatives of his enemies (617-19). But these 
obstacles also he was able to overcome. By his 
vigorous measures of defence, by the firmness of his 
faith in his own voeation and in the help of God, he 
inspired the timid with courage, and all with a spirit of 
respect and reverence. Above all was he strong by his 
generous disinterestedness; thus, himself renouncing 
all elaim upon his debtors, he indueed the rich Jews to 
engage themselves to restore the possessions of their 
poorer compatriots whieh they had received in pawn, 
and not to exaet payment of their debts; the dues 
whieh as governor he was legally entitled to exact for 
his own use, he refrained from collecting ; he gave up 
his personal servants that they might labour at the 
building of the wall; daily he received at his table Jews 
from outside the city who came to Jerusalem partly to 
hold council with him, and partly for the purpose of 
saerificing (echap. 5). In this way he was able to make 
head against all diffieulties and at last bring his great 
work to a conelusion. On the 25th of Elul, after fifty- 
two days’ labour, the restoration of the wall was eom- 
pleted (615). 

A solemn dedieation eeremony ensued. ‘Two choirs 
of priests and singers, followed by the rulers and the 
people, and headed, the one by 
Hoshaiah and the other by Nehemiah, 
marehed from one fixed point in opposite directions, 
with musie and song, along the walls, and rejoined one 
another for the solemn festival in the temple (1227-43). 

[It is stated in Neh. 514 that Nehemiah aeted as 
governor of Judah ‘from the 2oth to the 32nd year of 
Artaxerxes the king, that is, 12 years.’ This must 
surely be due to a later hand, Nehemiah’s leave was 
only for a set time, and the king evidently expected him 
to return soon. The restoration of the wall was taken 
in hand promptly, and was effeeted in fifty-two days 
(Neh. 615). It is true Nehemiah had ulterior objects. 
But apparently he had not communicated these to 
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Artaxerxes. If Josephus’s date (see n. 1) be correct, 
Nehemiah's governorship lasted only seven years. The 
context of Neh. 514, however, suggests that the memoir 
was written soon after the completion of the wall (see 
v. 16). Not improbably we shonld read in v. 14, for 
‘thirty-second,’ ‘twenty-second,’ thus allowing ¿wo 
years for the governorship, This amply suffices for the 
works aseribed to Nehemiah. The mistake ‘thirty- 
second’ would be caused by the fact that Nehemiah’s 
second brief governorship is placed in the 32nd year of 
Artaxerxes (Neh. 136). ] 

The walls and gates once set in order, Nehemiah's 
next care was for their being properly guarded, and for 
the due opening and closing of the gates; he also saw 
to the govcrnment of the city, devised means for aug- 
menting its population by immigration (7 1-5a 111 /.), 
and successfully induced many Levites, who still re- 
mained in other cities and villages, to transfer their 
residence to Jerusalem (cp 1310 f). 

[Between Nehemiah’s first and second visits Marq. and Che. 
place Ezra’s attempt at reorganisation. Nehemiah is nowhere 
mentioned as present in Jerusalem in the records of Ezra; Ezra 
nowhere in those of Nehemiah. The reference to Ezra in 
Neh. 12 36 is an interpolation of the redactor ; in Neh. 1233, 
Ezra (=Azariah, 102) is a gentilic name. On the supposed 
references to Nehemiah in the memoirs of Ezra, see TIRSHATHA. 
That Nehemiah found no Babylonian element in the population 
of Judah worth reckoning with, appears from his own record. 


The only difficulty is in the date in Ezra 77(cp Neh.11). Per- 
haps we should read, for ‘inthe seventh year,’ ‘in the twenty- 


seventh year’ (Yale Oey nita); similarly in v.8. It is true 
that Ezra 7 1-10 comes to us in a revised form; but we need not 
assume that the date is the insertion of the reviser. Cp 
CHRONOLOGY, § 14.] 

After a visit to Artaxerxes (Neh. 136) in the 32nd [or 
possibly 22nd] year of his reign, 433 B.C. [or 443 ?], 
Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem. 
He now appeared more than formerly 
asa religious reformer. The holders 
of the higher offices of the priesthood learned what stuff 
he was made of. ‘The priest Eliashib’ had given the 
use of one of the chambers belonging to the temple 
to Tobiah. Nehemiah indignantly cast out Tobiah's 
household utensils (134-9). Worse still, a grandson of 
Eliashib! the high priest had married a daughter of 
Sanballat. Him Nehemiah expelled from the sacred 
city (1328). In the same section (v. 29) the governor 
makes reference to a number of priests who had 
desecrated their office; we may assume therefore that 
this was not the only drastic measure carried out by 
Nehemiah in the temple. Certainly it is presupposed 
in Ezra 9 f. Neh. 9 f. that shortly afterwards the 
priesthood which served in the temple was of the right 
sort. It is not impossible that Nehemiah even deposed 
the high priest in favour of his son Jehohanan, the ally 
of Ezra (Ezra 106). His next measures of reform were 
directed against those who had married foreign wives ; 
he made them swear that they would not suffer their 
children to intermarry with foreigners, and did not 
hesitate physically to assault the recalcitrant (1323-27). 
He took measures to prevent traders with their wares 
from entering the city on the sabbath day (1319-22); 
secured that the Levites, who during his absence had 
again left the city, should thenceforward no longer be 
kept out of their dues (1310-14); and made certain 
regulations with reference to the temple service, the 
wood-offering, and the first-fruits (1330 /). 

Nehemiah’sactivity in Jerusalem after his return having 
thus been so different from that of his earlier period, 

7. Office. and so much more decidedly ecclesiastical, 

Á it becomes a question whether during his 
second period he still continued to hold the dignity of 
governor. There is some reason for doubting whether 
he did. He himself expressly says [in the difficult 
passage, 514, on which see above, § 5] that he was 
' governor in the land of Judah’ for only twelve years, 
down to the 32nd year of Artaxerxes ; and in the parts 


1 [No doubt the Manasseh, of whom Jos. Ant. xi. 8 2-4 tells 
us. 


6. Second visit : 
religious reform. 
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of the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah which relate to the time 
of his second visit, he is called [if we may trust the text] 
the Tirshatha and no longer pekā or governor. See 
TIRSHATHA. 

It seems probable, therefore, that on the occasion of 
his journey to court, Nehemiah had asked and obtained 
a change of position. Why he desired this we are 
not told; but we are able to guess. From the outset 
Nehemiah’s programme had been the restoration of 
Israel, to which the restoration of the walls was only 
subsidiary. To this restoration the most serious obstacle 
was the conduct of Nehemial’s non-Jewish adversaries. 
Their efforts to frustrate the restoration were indeed in 
vain ; still, their influence at Jerusalem continued to be 
very great, because of their alliance with the ruling 
families among the Jews, and even with that of the high 
priest. Their Jewish relatives who had supported 
Nehemiah in his rebuilding of the wall seemed dis- 
inclined to assist him in counteracting the foreign in- 
fluences, on behalf of which indeed they openly took 
sides against him? (617-19). Nehemiah saw clearly, 
however, that, if Israel was to be restored, the high- 
priesthood must not be allowed to remain in the hands 
of Sanballat’s and Tobiah's relations, and that a re- 
ligious reformation had to be brought about. This he 
desired to acconiplish ; but for the purpose he needed to 
have a position that would enable him to come forward 
in another capacity than that of governor of Judæa. It 
was with reference to this that he made his journey up 
to court, and we find him returning apparently with 
permission to come forward as a reformer of the 
religious condition of Judæa, not as Pehah, but as 
Tirshatha. It is not inconceivable that, in connection 
with his plans for reformation of the priesthood, 
Nehemiah had asked the king to hand over to the high 
priest some of those functions of governor which, in 
point of fact, we find him exercising at a later period. 

[This hypothesis depends to some extent on the cor- 
rectness of a very Sstrange-looking word (Aat-cirshatha), 
which in every passage where it occurs may be corrupt, 
and in some of the passages may have been inserted 
by a glossator. This at least, however, it is safe to 
assume, When drawn a second time by patriotic anxiety 
from Susa, Nehemiah came rather as special high 
commissioner than as governor. See Jew. Rel. Life, 
64. | 

The conjecture that Nehemiah’'s journey to court was the 
occasion of the return of Ezra and his band of exiles to Jeru- 
salem is natural, By what means could Nehemiah better 
bring about the accomplishment of his aims than by such a 
strengthening of the Jewish element in Judæa? That at all 
events he gave his powerful aid to Ezra, co-operated with him 
in the formation of the congregation, and also took part with 
him in introducing the new law, we have endeavoured to show 
elsewhere (EZRA, §$ 6-8). 

Nehemiah was a strong man; he achieved great 
things, and conquered difficulties that were well-nigh 
insuperable. It was faith that made him strong; 
though he is himself the chronicler of his own good 
deeds (519 1314 22 31), we cannot doubt either the 
genuineness of his piety or the purity of his patriotism ; 
he sacrificed much for the restoration of Israel, the 
object of his faith and prayers. No wonder that this 
man was affectionately remembered by posterity. Ecclus. 
extols him (4913; see, however, Swete’s text) as the 
restorer of the city walls ; and in one of the two letters 
with which 2 Macc. opens (11-218) he is even celebrated 
as the man that rebuilt the temple and discovered the 
altar-fire which, at the destruction of the temple, had, 
at God's command, been hidden by the priests. More- 
over, in 2 Macc. 213, where it is said that he commenced 
a library of accounts of the kings and the prophets, and 


1 [A]] that Nehemiah says, however, is that the nobles of 
Judah kept up a correspondence with Tobiah (Neh. 617). What 
follows in v. 19 is incorrectly read. ynaw can hardly mean 
‘his good deeds.’ Read ‘Moreover Rehobothites (mnam) 
were (continually) speaking before me, and reporting my words 
to him.’ In justification of this, see TOBIAH.] 
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writings of David, and letters of kings concerning 
temple-offerings, he is honoured as collector of part of 
Israel’s sacred literature. Thus he was regarded in later 
times as the restorer, not only of Jerusalem and its 
walls, but also of the temple and its services; and also 
as the man who rendered important service towards the 
formation of the saered canon of Israel. 

2. B. Azbuk, chief of half the district of Beth-zur, mentioned 
in list of wall-builders (Neh. 316). See above, § 13 also Ezra 
ii., $$ 16 [i.], 15 æ. a f 

3. One of the leaders (see Ezra ii., § 8e) of the Jews in the 
great post-exilic list (I?zra22 Neh. 77=1 Esd. 58 Nehemias). 
See Izra ii.,§ 9, and GOVERNMENT. W.H. Kk. < FRC 


NEHEMIAH (BOOK). See EZRA AND NEHEMIAH: 
NEHILOTH, ‘with the’ [RV], or, ‘upon’ [AV], 


(mya bY ; YTEp THC KAHPONOMOYCHC:; àmo 
KAHPOAOCIWN [Aq], ynmep KAHPOYXIOON [Sym.], 
pro hereditatibus [Jer.]), Vs.5 (title). Interpreters 
differ precisely as in the case of MAHALATH [g.v]. 
But we may be sure that ‘(the) Nehiloth’ is not the 
first word (‘heritages'?) of a well-known song, nor a 
synonym for AdZilim, ‘flutes’ (see, however, RV™&-), 
nor miswritten for sméhdloth, ‘dances’ (so apparently 
Tg. reads). As Griitz has pointed out, it is simply a 
corruption of nips). The versions all agree in dis- 


allowing the + in mba; it is true, they also disallow 
the 3, which, however, is of no significance. Tg.’s 
reading suggests that between mabya-Sy and mb-naa-by 
there was a transitional reading nonoacby ; 2e., Alamoth 
first became M-h-l-th and then N-h-l-th. See further 
PSALMS (BooK), § 26 [1]. Toke C 


NEHUM (0573), Neh. 77=Ezra 22, REHUM. 
NEIIUSHTA (NML'M, § 68), the mother of king 


JEHOIACINN (2K.248, nNecOa [B], NaicOa [A] 
NEECOAN [L] The readings quoted approximate 
curiously to the name NEMUSHTAN [g.v.], and are on 
this account strongly suggestive of corruption. Com- 
paring penn (which we take to be from penz) and pens 
(from jers), We may suppose nens to be a corruption of 


‘sip. The queen-mother then was Cushith—z.e., a 


N. Arabian. Her father was ‘ Elnathan of Jerusalem.’ 
Elnathan, however, is probably an expansion of Ethan 
(cp NETHANIAN), and the very unlikely ‘ Jerusalem’ 
(like ‘Abishalom’ in 1 K.15210) is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel. Cp MAACHAH. TEKITE: 

NEHUSHTAN ((ÐÙTI; neceader LB], NecOan 
[A], neecOan [L]; Nohestan, Naasthan). 

2K.1846 is rendered thus in EV, ‘and he brake in 
pieces . . . Nehushtan’ (with two marg. rends., ‘Or, 
it was called,’ and ‘That is, a piece of 
brass‘). The implieation is that when 
HEZEKIAH [g.v.] destroyed this idolatrous object, he 
called it ‘a mere piece of brass (bronze).’ Jt cannot 
be denied that this view of 1 xap% is plausible ; it is 
also favoured by B^ (kal éxaXNevev). To suppose that 
those who offered sacrifices (ayp; see INCENSE, § 1) to 
the brazen serpent called it ‘Piece of Brass,’ is surely 
absurd. Still, the grammatical structure of the sentence 
favours the view that a statement respecting the name 
given by the worshippers 7s intended (Klost. reads 
xp) or axqpy; cp L xal é€xaNeoav), and the question 
arises whether jnyni represents correctly the name given 


by the worshippers to this sacred object. The theory 
which is archzologieally the most defensible as to 
the religious significance of the brazen serpent has 
suggested to the present writer that the original word 
may have been a> Leviathan, and that the deutero- 


nomist, who (probably) adopted 2 K. 184-5a from the 
royal annals, out of a religious scruple changed n> into 
jnen, which of course involved interpreting SNIP, 
‘and he (Hezekiah) called it.’ ? 


1. Name. 


1 Or else nb in yd fell out owing to the preceding 15, and 
wns was inserted by conjecture for the missing letters. This 
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The early writer from whom the deuteronomist draws 
in 2 K.184 brings Nehushtan (?) into connection with 
the brazen serpent (nym ena, Spur 

¥ . Ee 


xartkotby [BAFL]) mentioned in Nu. 
219. Combining these two passages we 
are justified in supposing that tn the regal period the 
superstitious Israelites sacrificed to the idol to obtain the 
recovery of their sick (cp SERPENT). It would not, 
however, follow that a healing virtue had always been 
supposed to be inherent in this sacred object. The fact 
(as we may venture to regard it) that the brazen oxen in 
1 KX. 725 were really copies of the oxen which symbolised 
Marduk in Babylonian temples (from which the brazen 
‘sea,’ also symbolic, was probably derived) suggests 
that for an explanation of Nehushtan we should look to 
Babylonia (see CREATION, §§ 13, 19, 22). Now, it is 
certain from very early inscriptions (B 31, p. 143; 
32, pp. 21, 35, 73) that Babylonian temples contained, 
not only brazen oxen, but also brazen serpents. Some of 
these (see e.g., XB 22, p. 35) may have been protective 
serpents, such as were worshipped in the larger Egyptian 
temples; but when, as in Solomon's temple, only a 
single one is mentioned, it is reasonable to suppose that 
it is the ‘raging serpent’ (¢.e., Tiamat) that is meant, 
as in the inscription of king Agum-kakrim{f (AZ 31, 
p. 143). If so, the brazen serpent (more properly called 
LEVIATHAN, see above, § 1), which Solomon adopted 
with the brazen ‘sea,’ and the brazen oxen from Baby- 
lonia, was originally a trophy of the Creator's victory 
over the serpent of chaos. 


In later times it is very probable that the true meaning was 
forgotten; it appears from Am. 93 (see SERPENT, $ 34) that 
the prophet Amos had heard only an echo of the old dragon- 
myth. A new meaning would therefore naturally become 
attached to the venerated symbol—the meaning suggested 
above, which is supported by the etiological story! in Nu. 21 
(cp Baudissin, Stud. Sent. Rel. 1 288). 

A less probahle theory of the brazen serpent must not be un- 
recorded. W. R. Smith thought (/. of Phil. 9 gg) that * Nehush- 
tan’ represented the totem of the family of David, and was 
worshipped by members of that stock in the manner described 
in Ezek. 38. This theory, however, is based on the traditional 
text of 2S. 17 25 (see NAWASH), so that the totem-theory needs 
some modification in order to become plausible. Hence Ben- 
zinger has suggested that there may have been a serpent-clan 
among the tribes which united to form the Israelitish people, cp 
Gen. 4917, of which Nehushtan may have been the sacred 
symbol just as the ARK [g.z7.] may have been that of the tribe 
of Joseph. It is very doubtful, however, whether the so-called 
‘serpent-names,’ NAwasH, Naustiox, Nun, and NEHUSHTA 
are textually sound ; all are in various degrees suspicious. 

Was the brazen serpent in the temple really of primitive 
origin? We may well doubt it. The presumption is that it was 
neither more nor less ancient than the other sacred objects of 
Babylonian affinities in the temple of Solomon (cp CREATION, 


$ 19).? TEE 
NEIEL ONY, on the first part of tbe name see 


ZALMUNNA; INàHÀ [B], aNıHA [A], NaciHA [L]) 
mentioned with Beth-emek in the delimitation of Asher ; 


Josh. 1927+. See BETH-EMEK and ep NEA. Conder 
finds Neiel at Ak. Ya'nin, 9 m. E. of ‘Aska, and 
Robinson at the village J/‘ar 2m. E. of Ya'nin. 
Both are no doubt ancient sites (see Guérin, Gad. 


1 434 436). 

NEIGHBOUR (o TrAHCION) answers in the LXX to 
NN ah, MOY ‘admith, Y red’, MI ON AP kårõbh 
el badyith. 


2. Origin and 
meaning. 





approaches Noéldeke’s suggestion, ]‘3A vn) (ZD.MG, 1888, p. 


482, n. 1) But the combination of these two terms for ‘serpent’ 
could not have been original. Klost. is also at any rate on the 
right track; he explains Gn? eng), ‘ancient serpent.’ See 
SERPENT, 

1 The view here taken of Nu. 215-9 is not disproved by W. 
H. Ward's discovery of a ‘ Hittite’ cylinder on which worship 
is apparently represented as offered to a serpent on a pole. 
Indeed, such a representation helps us to understand how the 
story came to arise (cp SERPENT). 

2 The writer has maintained these theories for several years, 
nor is he under obligations to other critics. Only after writing 
the above did he observe Stade’s combination of suggestions in 
GVI 1 467, one of which is that the idol Nehushtan might be 
connected with the cultus of the sky-serpent. 
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Three points in the teaching of Jesus connected with 
this word deserve special attention. 

1. In Mt. 543, Jesus contrasts the precept given to 
the ancients, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
thine enemy,’ with his own rule, ‘ Love your enemies.’ 
The former part of the old principle is a verbal quotation 
from Lev. 1918 G, and, as the parallelism clearly proves, 
‘neighbour’ was there synonymous with compatriot. 
The Jew was not at liberty to hate his personal enemies 
(see, on the contrary, Ex. 234 J. ; Lev. 1913; Prov. 
2022 2417 29 2521 f.; Job3l29; Ps. 74[5]), nor is he 
anywhere required in express terms to hate the heathen, 
The seribes, however, may very well have thought such 
feelings justified from the ban under which Canaanite 
cities were to be put (Dt. 72), and from the language used 
in Dt. 152 f, 2013-18 2517-19 Mal. l2/., and especially 
Ps. 13921 7 All the more natural and indeed inevitable 
was such an inference in the strong reaction against the 
heathen power which held the chosen people in its grip. 
Jesus, then, taking ‘neighbour’ in its aceepted sense, 
pronounces the former half of the Jewish maxim in- 
sufficient and sweeps the latter half of it away. His 
disciples are to love not only their countrymen, not only 
even their private foes ; their love is to reach even those 
who hate them as members of the Kingdom of God. 
Christianity is to overcome the very opposition which it 
creates. The author of Lk. 627, as is his wont, omits 
the reference to the Jewish law and sets the maxim at 
the head of the diseourse immediately after the intro- 


ductory beatitudes and woes. 

The words ‘Fhou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ occur 
in the summary of the law which Jesus gave the rich young man, 
as reported in Mt. 1916-30. They are absent, however, in the 
parallel account in Mk. 1017-31 (cp Lk. 18 18-30) and the fact 
that this is just the point in which the young man fails when 
Jesus puts him to the proof, shows that the words in question do 
not belong to the original tradition but have been added from 
2239. In any case they throw no light on the term ‘neighbour,’ 
as Jesus understood it. 


2. In Mt. 2234-40 (= Mk. 1228-34) Jesus, when ques- 
tioned as to the kind of commandment which is greatest, 
quotes as the great commandment Dt. 64 ‘Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God,’ ete., connects with it another 
commandment from another book, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lev. 1918), and declares that 
the second is ‘like’—z.e., in importanee—to the first. 
All the law and the prophets, he says, hang on those 
two commandments, —z.e., proceed from theni—so that 
multiplicity of enactment disappears in unity of spirit. 
Here Jesus accepts the love of our neighbour as sufficient, 
though to him, no doubt, the word had a wider sense 
than it bore in the Hebrew Code. 

3. Onee, however, Jesus took occasion to develop 
this wider meaning. Asked ‘ Who is my neighbour ?’ he 
replied by the parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk. 
10 29-37) and then himself asked the questioner, ‘ Which 
of these three thinkest thou proved neighbour to him 
that fell among the robbers?’ ‘The object of Jesus was 
apparently to show that one of the heretic and hated 
Samaritans could prove himself a better neighbour to a 
Jew than a priest or a Levite, and that it is therefore 
wrong to refuse them the title of neighbour. If this 
interpretation be correct,’ Jesus extends the term 
‘neighbour’ in the command ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ till it is co-extensive with mankind. 

This wider sense belongs to ò wAnolov in the rest of 
the NT. According to Paul (Rom. 139) all the law is 
summed up in the command, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ and this, according to James (2 8), 
is the royal or principal law. W.E. A. 


NEKEB (3937), Josh.1933 AVt, RV ADAMI- 
NEKEB. 

NEKODA (N'T}P3, a kind of bird? § 83; NeKwAa 
[BNAL]). l 


1 It is the simplest, though not the commonest interpretation 
of the passage. See B. Weiss, ad loc. 
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r. The family name of a company of post-exilic Nethinim * 
Ezra 2 48 (vex. [B], vexwdav [A])= Neh. 7 50 (vexwdau ln} 1 Esd. 
5 31 (voeBa [BA], EV Norpa). 

2. One of the three families from Tel-melah, Vel-harsha, 
Cheruh, Addon and Immer, that were unable to produce written 
evidence of their Israelite descent : Ezra 2 60— Neh. Toz=1 Esd. 
537 AV NrEcovan, RV Nekodan (vexwdayr [BA)}). 

NEMUEL (9NI), § 4; NAMOYHA). 
sons of Simeon; Nu. 2612 r Ch. 424. If these elan- 
names are traditional reeords of ethnic affinities, a 
better reading would be JEMUEL (bwm; cenovni; 
eni [B], in Ex.) as in Gen. 4610 Ex. 615—Z.¢., 
Jerahme’el. This is confirmed by the circumstance 
that a Reubenite bears the same name (‘ Reuben’ prob- 
ably is a Jerahmeelite name; Reuben seems to have 
been originally a southern tribe). Further evidence 
might be produced. The patronymic Nemuelite 
(vaxounN[e |) oceurs in Nu. 26 12. 

2. A Reubenite, brother of Dathan and Abiram (Nn. 260). 

dase (es 

NEOCOROS (Newkopoc, Acts1935, ‘a worshipper,’ 
AV™E- ‘the temple keeper,’ RY ‘temple-keeper’). The 
word Neocoros is an old religious term in Asia 
Minor, adopted and developed in the imperial cultus 
Which was so important in the organisation of the 
empire, Originally expressing the devotion of the city 
to the particular deity whose worship was most zealously 
cultivated, the term ‘ Neocoros,’ or ‘ Neoeoros of the 
Emperors,’ came to be connected with the politico- 
religious imperial cultus almost entirely, and when the 
title appears on coins and inseriptions under the empire 
it signifies ‘Warden of a temple dedicated to the 
imperial worship.’ The temple had to be dedicated by 
the Provincial Synod, whose president was (in Asia) the 
Asiareh. It had also to be dedieated to the emperor 
alone ; it was not sufheient if a particular city dedi- 
cated a temple, apart from the Provincial Synod, nor 
if the emperor was merely received as partner into the 
temple of an older deity. Coincident with the dedica- 
tion of the temple and the appointment of the necessary 
priests and other officials, was the establishment of 
games in honour of the emperor. The title and per- 
mission to erect the temple was granted by deeree of the 
senate In Rome. When by similar decree permission 
was granted for the erection of a temple and the estab- 
lishment of games in honour of a later emperor, the city 
received the title dis Newxopos ; and rpis Newxopos when 
a third foundation was made. Apparently no city 
received more than the triple Neocorate, which was 
granted first to Pergamos (according to the boast on its 
coins, Which may not be true). Ephesus alone boasts a 
fourth Neocorate ; but the fourth refers to the worship 
of Artemis, whieh was officially recognised by ]ladrian.} 
It is with reference to this worship that the title is used 
of l¿phesus in the ‘town elerk's’ speech—for, of course, 
the old signification of the word, in which sense it could 
be used by any city that wished to express its devotion 
to a particular deity, still continued even after it gained 
the special meaning above explained (cp Wood, «Ap. 
Inser vi. 6, p. 50). Tis, infact; doubtful whether so 
early as about 56 A.b. Ephesus could elaim the title in 
its imperial sense. 

Of the Asiatic cities mentioned in the NT, the title was 
possessed by Pergamus, Ephesus, Laodiceia, Hierapolis, Phila- 
delphia, Smyrna. 

See Büchner, De Neocoria ; Monceaux, De communi Asie 
Provincia, 1886; Ramsay, Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 15°. 

a le 
A Kohathite Levite, 


I1. One of the 


Ex. 621 


NEPHEG (353). r. 
(vadex [BAL], vadey [F]). 

z2. A son of David, 25.515 1Ch.37 146 (wadex, vadhaé [čis] 
[B]; vadex, rapey, vadhay [A]; vadar fx, 1Ch. 146]; vaded, 
veey, vaher [L]). See Davin, § 11n., NOGA. 

NEPHI (2 Macc. 136), RV NEPHTHAL; see NAPH- 
TELA. 

1 Cp imperial silver coins of Ephesus bearing the type of 


Artemis and the legend Diana EPHESIA. See Rams. Church 
in Rom. Emp. 143. 
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NEPHILIM (DÒM), rirantec [BADEFL]; cp 
NoD) = Késil or ORION [g.v.] in Tg. ). 

(a) Gen.64: ‘The Nephilim arose in the land 
(or, on the earth) in those days (namely) when the 

1. Biblical divine ones had intercourse with human 

vefarenced maidens; those are the heroes, the 

' famous ones,’ (The words ;3-5nx on and 
phys sex are here untranslated; see c and § 3.) The 
passage to which Gen. 64 belongs, comes in its present 
form from J}! whose account of the early men appar- 
ently did not refer to a deluge (see DELUGE, § 14). 
J availed himself of an old mythological story, which, 
however, did not in all respects please him, and from 
which he therefore only took very small portions, such 
as were in themselves unobjectionable and appeared 
eousistent with the other stories which he had to weave 
together into a history of the early men. 

The text must first of all be critically emended : even Kosters 
(74.710 42) infers from nia, ‘for their sin ' (?), an early tradi- 
tion of the szz of the b’ne Elohim (on 03%’, see n. 2). Knowing 
what we do of the early Hebrew and (still more) of the Baby- 
lonian myths, we can attempt to reproduce the outlines of the old 
story, assuming the most reasonable corrections of an imperfect 
text. 

‘And so it fell out, that when men began to multiply on the 
earth, and daughters were born to them, the divine ones 
(në hä-'člöhim) saw that the human maidens were fair, and 
took as wives any that they preferred. [And they taught man- 
kind how to clothe themselves and how to forge brass and 
iron. And their sons in after-time became heroes, and men 
prospered under their rule. Now the cause wherefore the 
divine ones had come down to earth was this. There had been 
dissension among the divine ones, some being friendly to men, 
some unfriendly. And those that were friendly came down to 
visit men upon earth. But the lord of the divine ones doubted 
in his heart whereunto the prosperity of men would grow.] 
And Yahwé said, The spirit of the glorious gods shall not tarry 
longer in habitations of flesh.2 [J will sweep them from the 
earth, lest they become too strong. But the divine ones spoke 
soft words and counselled their lord to wait. ] 

According to this view of the story, the parents of 
those primeval heroes, including ‘Nimrod,’ whom J, 
identifies with the ‘Nephilim,’ are the founders of 
civilisation (see CAINITES), and their sons earry on the 
arduous work. The supposed dissension among the 
divine ones is in accordance with the Deluge story and 
other Babylonian myths. ‘lhe hesitation of the supreme 
God Yahwe (who was portrayed as no better than Bel) 
is in harmony with the survivals of primitive theology in 
Gen. 322 116 (also J,). A later editor is the author 
of 6 34, where ‘his days’ presupposes that pax, ‘man,’ 
precedes—.e., that v. 3a has already become corrupted. 
Verse 4 belongs to J,, exeept the words ‘and after 
that,’ to which we shall return (§ 3, i1.). 

Then, most probably, in this writer's narrative followed the 
story in Gen. 111 4% which originally began thus, ‘And the 
whole earth was a single family in the wilderness of Jerahmeel,’ 
and ends with ‘and they left off building thecity’ (see PARADISE, 
§ 7), after which may have come the account of the true Noah 
(Gen. 9 20-27), and of Cush and (especially) Nimrod (Gen. 108-12) 
who was regarded as one of the ‘famous men,’ the heroes of 
Jerahmeel. See NimrRop, NOAH. 

(4) Nu. 1333 (E). The account of the episode of the 
Spies also mentions the ‘Nephilim.’ ‘And there we 

1 According to Olshausen the whole of z. 4 consists of glosses 
(VMonatsher. der Berl, Akad., June 1878). Budde, Wellhausen, 
Kautzsch-Socin, Holzinger, Ball are content with assuming that 
"3:-A4NN pi is a gloss. This is only a step in the right direction 


(see § 3), nor may we follow Budde (Bibl. Urgesch. 30 f.) in 
reconstructing the old tradition so as to include a part of v. 4. 
The early pre-Yahwistic tradition may be gathered from zz. 1-3a. 
Jı adopted the tradition, and connected with it the origin of the 
heroes called Nephilim (°). 
2 The present text contains two untranslatable words (n7t and 
svva). There has been some disarrangement, and, conse- 


quently, some confusion of letters. Read Dib mI gx xb 
zel Pga DTN. For TN’, cp Nu.91922; for ‘aN by, 
18.48; for’3 ‘se, Job418104. For other emendations of 
p and g3¢’9 see Di.’s notes. None of them are satisfactory ; 


the corruption is more extensive than has been suspected. Yet 
the material handed down is not irremediably corrupt. The 


student should notice that O3v'2, not Dawa, isthe best Massoretic 
reading (Geiger, /#d. Zt. 3155, Ginsburg). Even that, however, 
will not produce a good sense. 
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saw the Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who come of the 
Nephilim.’ Here ‘the Nephilim ’ is original ; ‘the sons 
of Anak,’ ete., is a (correct) gloss. According to this 
passage the ‘ Nephilim’ were still to be found when the 
Israelites entered Canaan (or the Negeb). 

(c) Ezek. 3227: ‘And they lie not with the heroes 
that are fallen of the uncircumcised, who went down to 
Shé6!l with their warlike equipment.’ Cornill plausibly 
reads phiyn for ovdayn (with ©), and also mòs; for orden), 
odo at once reminds one of Gen. 64, where the same 
word occurs; but it is nevertheless wrong in both 
passages: something much more definite is required 
(see § 3). mbs: {(mbs1?) must be right. Ezekiel, if this 
view be accepted, does not regard the Nephilim as lying 
under the curse of God. He also tells us who they 
were (see § 3, end). 

(d) Later writers, however, thought very differently. 
In Ecelus. 167, Wisd. 146, Judith167, Bar. 326 f., 
3 Mace. 24, we find allusions to the ‘ giants’ and their 
fate. The author of Enoch9 f. has much more to 
say. He supplements Gen. 61-4 by the statement that 
the giants at length turned against mankind to devour 
then. Upon this the Lord himself interposed. The 
chief fallen angel and his companions he punished in 
the way described elsewhere (see AZAZEL); their sons, 
the giants, he caused to perish in internecine warfare. 

This account is closely followed in the Book of Jubilees 
(chap. 5) Both Jubilees, however, and the fragments of the 
Greek Enoch differ from the Ethiopic Enoch in one respect— 
they mention three classes of giants—viz., the Great Giants, the 
eae and the Eliud (or, in /#é.7, Giants, Naphil, and 

jö). 

We must at onee dismiss all theories of the existence 
of an carly myth of a ‘sin ' of the b’ne Elohim. Neither 
those supernatural beings nor their off- 
spring were originally regarded as having 
‘sinned,’ There is not even any trace in 
Gen. 61 f. of ‘ war in heaven’; any such myth which there 
may once have been has perished. We cannot, there- 
fore, follow either Lenormant,? who compares the Greek 
myths of the Gigantomachia and the Titanomachia, or 
Sayce,? who suspects a connection between the ‘ Nephi- 
lim’ and the terrible beings deseribed in the so-called 
‘Cuthzan’ creation-story,+ which, however, is no erea- 
tion-story at all. These terrible beings are the brood of 
Tiamat the echaos-mionster, and are represented (the 
narrator has lost hold on the early inyth, in which the bird- 
like, raven-faeced beings are, no doubt, storm demons)’ as 
oppressing a certain (Babylonian?) king till they are 
cursed and destroyed. They are, in short, the de- 
stroyers, not (like the heroes of the Hebrew legend) 
the founders, of civilisation. ‘The true parallels to Gen. 
6r f. lie close at hand; the sexual intercourse of gods 
and men is a constant feature of ancient mythologies 
(cp Plat. Cratylus, 33), including the Babylonian (see 
CAINITES, § 5/-). The later Jews (as the NT shows us) 
naturally took offence®at Gen.62. The first Yahwist 
(J,), however, hands on this part of the old tradition in 
perfect simplicity. 

It still remains (i.) to explain the name ‘ Néphilim,’ 
and (ii.) to account for the troublesome phrases swx 
pio and yo-ynx On in Gen. 64; ep also Ezek. 3227. 

i. It is not a matter of mercly linguistic interest to ex- 
plain o-S{-le:; the race so designated, though mentioned 
under this name only twice or thrice 
in the OT, evidently filled a large place 
in Israelitish tradition. It is a mistake 
to regard the name as a mere appellative; from Nu. 


2. Origin of 
myth. 


3. Origin of 
‘Nephilim. 


1 See Charles, Book of Enoch, 62 P. 3 JOR 6 (1894) 195% 202 
(Jubilees), also /uds/ees (about to appear). 

2 Origines de histoire, 1360 f. 

3 Crit. and Mon. 91. 

4 See CREATION, § 16; Zimmern, ZA 123177 

5 Cp R. Brown, Primitive Constellations, 1 108. 

6 [See Jude 6 2 Pet. 24, and especially Enoch 154, ‘ Whilst 
you were still spiritual, holy, in the enjoyment of eternal life, 
you have defiled yourselves with women... and produced 
flesh and blood.’} 
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132833 it is plain that ‘Néphilim’ (if the reading is 
correct) has as definite a reference as the parallel phrase, 
b'në ‘Andk,! which, as Dt. 211 shows, was the name of a 
branch of the REPHAIM [g.v.]. It is therefore enough 
simply to mention the supposed connection with ,/$p3, 
‘to fall’ (as if ‘those who fall on the weak,’ or ‘ those 
who have fallen from heaven,’ or ‘those who had been 
born contrary to nature’),? with ,/xbp (as if ‘extra- 
ordinary ones '),2 and with ,/$p3 (=$a3= Ass. nabdlu, ‘to 
destroy’). The name has, very possibly, been distorted 
through corruption of the text either of Gen. 64 or, more 
probably, of Nu. 1333 (an editor adjusted the reading 
of the other passage or passages accordingly). What 
then are the best authenticated nanies of the pre- 
Israelitish peoples of Canaan, and more especially of 
that part of Canaan whieh was referred to in the original 
story which probably underlies Nu. 1317-33? They are 
Amorites and Jerahmeelites, and it so happens that the 
city with whieh originally the b’né ‘Anak were con- 
nected was the Jerahmeelite city of REHOBOTH [¢.¥v. ]. 
Among the many distortions of the name Jerahme’el or 
Jerahme’elim which the OT contains, it is very credible 
that p'bs3 was one,t and from evsp5 to mbs the step is 
easy. This, consequently, was what E said in Nu. 
1333, ‘And there we saw the Jerahmeelites’ [gloss, ‘the 
sons of Anak, who belong to the Jerahmeelites ']; and 
the true words of J, in Gen. 64 are these, ‘The Jerah- 
meelites arose in the land in those days.’ Cp JERAH- 
MEEL, § 4. 

ii. It is now very easy to explain phys sex and on 
jo-anx. The former phrase comes from oxonva, ‘the 
Jerahmeelites,” and the latter is simply an editor’s 
endeavour to make sense of ob-nxn, the disarranged 
letters of pbNonw, ‘ Jerahmeelites,’ inserted as the earliest 
editor's correction of o5p3. In Ezek, 32274 similar cor- 
rection is necessary. odaps (like obay in Judg.143 
etc.) is a corruption of oSyenv. 

Thus the origin of the Jerahmeelites is traced by an 
early Hebrew writer and also by Ezekiel to the semi- 
divine heroes of primitive culture, such as NIMROD [g.v. ], 
the ‘ beginning of whose kingdom was Jerahmeel.’ The 
idea that these heroes and their divine fathers are leaders 
in sin is late. Evi. C: 


NEPHIS (neideic [B]), 1 Esd. 521 AV = Ezra 230, 
MAGBISH, g.v. 


NEPHISH (r Ch. 519), RV NAPHISH. 


NEPHISIM (O°D'S); Kri D’Di5); on name, see 
below), the name of one of the families of NETHINIM 
(7.v.), Ezra2s0 (Nadeicwn [B], nepoyceim [AL]), 
niuswritten Nephishesim or Nephushesim in || Neh. 7 52 
(DOE'S), Kre: DDW), Kt. ; Nedweacel [B] 
-EIM [N] Nedwcaeim [A], Nedoyceim [L]; one 
of the sibilants is clearly superfluous)=1 Esd. 531 
Naphisi (vagewes [B], vapisi [A], vepwoeu [L]). Guthe 
compares the name WVefisi or Nefüsi on an ancient seal 
in the Brit. Mus. (Rev. Arch., 1891, p. 109). Since 
Meunim precedes, Nephisim will probably be a tribal 
name; cp NAPHISH, a tribe of Ishmaelites. 

TK Be 

NEPHTHAI (Neg@at), 2 Macc.136. See NAPHTHA. 


NEPHTHALI (Neg@adeim, Tob. lr). See NAPH- 
TALI. In Tob. 12 ‘the city which is called properly 
Nephthali’ [AV] rests upon the false reading xupiws Tis 
vepOareru for kvdiws ris vepOarew [BN], or Kvdwwy T.v. 
[A]; RV has KEDESH NAPHTALI; see KEDESH, § 1. 


1 The conjunction of psy aand pbpy in Nu. 13 28,4 suggests 
that py is really a corruption of pooy (Amalek)}—= i.e., buona 
(Jerahmeel). 

2 Views successively maintained by Del., the first in ed. 4, 
the second in ed. 3, the third in ed. 5 (the ‘new edition’) of his 
Genesis. For the derivation from ./$n3, see Aq., Sym., and cp 
the tov merrwxdtwr following trav yryavtwy in Ezek. 32 27 (6), 
€umimrovra in Gk. Enoch (Charles, 84, 350]. 

3 Tuch, Knobel, Lenormant. 

4 » corrupted from p, as in bya, Gen. 21 22 etc. (see PHICOL). 
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NEPHTHALIM (nepd@adeim [Ti. WH]), Mt. 413 
AV, RV NAPIITALI. 


NEPHTHAR (NEpOap [AV]), 2 Macc. 136 RV, AV 
NAPIITHAR (¢.2.). 


NEPHTOAH (MAD)), only in the phrase ‘the 
fountain of the waters of Nephtoah’ (3 %3 PVI, THrH 
yAatoc Nad@w [BAL], mamOw [B in 15¢]), a 
locality on the border of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
159 18:1s5t), generally identified with Ziftd, a village 
with a large fountain, the waters of which are collected 
in a great walled reservoir of very early origin, and 
situated about 2 m. NW. of Jerusalem on the slope 
of a hill on the E. side of the Wady Bét Hanina. 
The locality is undoubtedly aneient, and its situation 
may be eonsistent with the description in the book of 
Joshua. The equation, Nephtoah=Lifta, however, is 
rather difficult, and the frequency of corruption in 
the name-lists suggests caution. Certainly the name 
Nephtoah (‘an opened place’ ?) is improbable, and the 
phrase ‘ the fountain of the waters of N.’ is tautological. 


yD in mnasry probably comes from a dittographed pyp (the 
final forms of letters very slowly became prevalent). In the 
list of the towns of Judah we find (Josh. 1534) a place called 
Tappuah Enam,} which is grouped with Zanoah and En-gannim, 
and must have lain somewhere near Timnah (Josh. 1510); the 
same place is also prohably meant in Gen. 38 14,2 as the place 
visited by Judah’s daughter-in-law Tamar. Most probably for 
MIND pyn by in Josh. Zc. we should read (by transposition) 
ary mano ‘to Tappuah (of) Enam.’ This may perhaps 
throw fresh light on the boundary of Judah and Benjamin. Cp 
TAPPUAH. 

Conder has already noticed that Petak ‘Enayim in Gen. 38 14 
should be the name of a town, and be identified with Tappuah 
Enam in Josh. 15 34 (PEFOQ, 1876, p. 66) Nephtoah he 
identified with Etam or ‘Azz ‘Afdn, close to the Pools of 
Solomon, SW. of Bethlehem, following Foma 31a (PEFO, 
1879, P. 95). But the Talmudic traditions are often untrust- 
worthy. Teka. 


NEPHUSHESIM (D'DLAÐ) [Kt.]), Neh. 752 RV = 
Ezra 250 AV Nephusim. See NEPHISIM. 


NER (12, nup [BAL], nope: [B in 1S. 1450]), 
the father of Abner (1S. 1450 f. 26514 2S. 28 12 323 
25 2837 T K 2532 1 Ch. 833 936 39 26281). 

For two competing explanations of 1 Ch. 833 93639 
(‘Ner begat Kish’), see ABNER, n. 1, KISH, x. It 
seems to the present writer extremely probable that the 
true name of Abner’s father was Nadab or Abinadab. 
It will be noticed that in xr Ch. 830 ‘Ner’ is not men- 
tioned, but that ‘ Nadab’ is, while in 936 we read ‘and 
Ner and Nadab’ ; ‘Nadab’ in the latter passage is a 
correction of Ner. Both in 830 and in 936 we meet 
with pay (Abdon?); this is a corruption of aqstlax 
(Abinadab). ‘Baal’ which eomes between ‘ Kish’ and 
‘Ner’ or ‘ Nadab’' is a fragment of ‘ Abibaal,’ one of 
the two competing names of the grandfather of Saul 
and Abner, and to be explained like Meri(b)baal; see 
MEPHIBOSHETH. Similarly ‘Nadab’ (of which ‘Ner’ 
is a corruption) might be a fragment of Abinadab (from 
Nedabi ‘ one of the Nadab-clan’ ?). Both names were 
probably written in the margin of some (late) document 
used by the Chronicler as corrections of yay. Cp 
KISHII 2. TKI C 


NEREUS (nuHpeyc [Ti. WH]) and his (unnamed) 
sister are saluted by Paul in Rom. 16:15; cp ROMANS, 
EPISTLE TO. 

Nypevs and Nnpets occur pretty often as names of slaves; e.g., 
Domitia Nereis, wife of an imperial freedman and secretary 
(CIL vi. 8598). Lightfoot (PAlippians(3), 174) cites from Acc. 
di Archeol. 11 376 a Claudia Aug. L. Nereis, related toa mother 
and daughter Tryphzena (bid. 11 375). 

According to the (apocryphal) Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, Nereus was a house-slave of the Christian 


1 For prym men, ‘Tappuah and (the) Enam’ read mam 
nyn ‘and Tappuah of (the) Enam.’ See TAPPUAH, I. 

2 For ory nnoa, ‘in the gate of Enaim’ read Y m5n3, ‘at. 
Tappuah (of) Enaim.’ Gen. 38 16 ‘and he turned aside 1o her’ 
does not favour the reading DSJ, ‘in the gate.’ 
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princess Domitilla. A Nereus occurs in the Acta 
Philippi of which the scene is laid in Asia Minor. His 
ashes were believed to have been deposited in the Church 
of SS. Nereus and Achilles at Rome. For other legends 
cp the Bollandist, Acta Sanctorum, May 12. 


NERGAL (5293 ; THNEPpreA [B], Swete, THN Epred, 
A om., TON NIpIreA [L]), the patron deity of CUTHA 
(g.v.), still worshipped by the Cuthaeans whom ' the King 
of Assyria’ transplanted to the cities of Samaria (2 K. 
1730t). Cp NERGAL-SHAREZER. The planet sacred 
to Nergal was Mars, which, like its god, was ealled 
Karradu, ‘warrior.’ lHe was the god of war; but 
earlier he was the god of the heat of summer or 
midday. Fundamentally he was identical with Gibil 
the fire-god, and a title by which (apparently) he was 
known in Palestine was Sarrapu ‘burner’ (perhaps 
connected with pp; see SERAPHIM). He was also 


the god of pestilence, and as such, otherwise called 
Dibbarra (cp 333), the god of Deathland. Jensen 


(Aosmol. 476) thinks that Ner-unu-gal (of whieh $33 
is a shortened form) was interpreted by the Babylonians 
‘the mighty one of the great dwelling [of the dead].’ 
His symbol, like that of Dibbarra,! was the lion. The 
month sacred to him was Kisilimu (Kislev)—7.e., the 
middle of November to the middle of December — 
possibly as containing the days when the sun appears 
to die (Avsmol. 486). G. Hoffmann ingeniously traces 
the divine name Nergal in the corrupt personal ABED- 
NEGO, which should, aecording to him, be read Abed- 
nergo (-nergal). Cp Uzza, rather Ezra (ZA 11237 /.). 

NERGAL-SHAREZER, or, rather, Nergal-Sarezer 
(SW? SIN So Bä., Ginsb.; NHPrEÀ Capacap 
[NAQ]; Jer. 3934, mapranacap [B], 
Maprannacap [N*], nHprec càp. 
[Q]; Jer. 3934, Narapracnacep [B]. 
Nacep [NAQ], nHped capcap [Q"€]; Neregel, 
Sereser). The name looks like a Hebraised form of 
Nérgal-Sar-usur (' Nergal, protect the king’), which is 
the name of Evil-merodach’s successor, better known as 
Neriglissar.? Aecording to Hommel (in Hastings’ DB 
l2z9g2) and Kent (Hist. of the Jewish People, 367), this 
prince may be identified with the officer mentioned in 
Jer. 39313. The theory is tempting, beeause it vivifies 
the somewhat dry account of the captains of the king of 
Babylon in the Hebrew narrative (but see § 3). 

He was raised, to the throne by the priestly party, and 
Nabu-na'id® (Stele, col. v.) reeognised him as a true 
and faithful friend of his country. 
Neriglissar (559-555)reigned four years 
all but four months. He was, like Nebuchadrezzar and 
Nabu-na’id, a great builder of temples, and evidently 
bent on eonsolidating his kingdom rather than on 
foreign conquests or allianees. See his cylinder, 
AB iii. 271 J. But there was also a Nérgal-Sar-usur, 
son of Bél-Sum-iskin, who plays an important part in 
the private contracts of Amél-Marduk’s reign. Cp also 
SHAREZER. 

The objection to the ordinary theory is, not that in 
v. 13 Nergal-Sarezer is called RAB-MAG (g.v.), a title of 
obscure signification whieh is unlikely 
to have been assigned by a Hebrew 
writer to so important a person, but 
that the text of vv. 13513 has almost certainly under- 
gone both corruption and editorial manipulation. That 
some of the names in vv. 313 are corrupt, is indeed 
generally admitted; but it is almost certain that a bolder 
theory is necessary. It has been maintained elsewhere 
(e.g., OBADIAH [Book], § 7) that the Edomites and 
Arabians took part in the capture of Jerusalem and the 
carrying away of a part of its inhabitants as captives. 


1. Hommel’s 
theory. 


2. Neriglissar. 


3. Underlying 
narrative. 


1 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 529. 

- See Berossus, Jos. c. Ap. 1 20; Eus. Chron. 49 2277, 5022 F ; 
and Abydenns, Ens. Cron. 41 28-32 42 28-30. 

3 See Messerschmidt, Die Juschr. der Stele Nabunaids, p. 21. 
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This gives us the key to the problems of several sections 
of Jeremiah (cp PROPHET), and in particular to 3913513. 
The results of our criticism of these passages ean now 
lay claim to a high degree of solidity. © We should 
probably read nearly as follows :— 

‘ Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon and the king of Jerahmeel 
came to Jerusalem and besieged it’ (vw. 14), ‘(It came to pass 
that) all the princes of the king of Babylon and all the princes 
of the king of Jerahmeel came in, and sat in the middle gate, 
—the prince of Jerahmeel, the prince of Miyssur, the prince of 
Nodab, the prince of Cushim, and the prince of the Arabians’ 
(v.3) ‘And the Jerahmeelites and the Chaldzwans (Cushites 7?) 
pursued them’ (v. 5a). ‘Then sent Nebuzaradan, captain of 
the guard, and the prince of Nodab, and the prince of Cushan, 
and the prince of the Arabians, and the prince of Jerahmeel, 
and the prince of Missur’ (z. 13). 

With this we may compare the equally necessary 
reconstruction of 341. 

‘The word which came to Jeremiah from Yahwé, when 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and the king of Jerahmeel, 
and Missur, and the Ishmaelites, and the Edomites fought 
against Jerusalem.’ 


For parallels to some of these corruptions, see 
JERAHMEEL, MIZRAIM. Nergal-Sarezer appears to be 
a very early emendation of a corrupt reading qsuag bnn 
(cp BN*), which proceeded from «y3 1Ww Seonaitel 
The editor, in fact, did his best to give a Babylonian 
colouring to the passages, but had imperfect success. 

TK Cues 1,257 Coy We lon see) 


NERI (nupei [Ti. WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus (Lk. 327). See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3. 


NERIAH (MM), as if ‘ Yahwe is light,’ §§ 35, 44; 
cp Abner; but both names may be altered from the 
ethnic Nadab, Nédabi, ‘Baruch’ too being a Jerah- 
meelite name; NHplE}ioy, [BNAQ]), the father of Baruch 
(Jer. 8212, etc.). In Bar. 11 Nerias (Nypiov [BAQ)). 


NET. Nets of various kinds were used in ancient 
Palestine in fishing, fowling, and hunting. 

1. nen, réseth, any kind of net (LXX gen. Sixrvoy); also 
used of the brazen network in the altar (Ex. 2744 384; © 
épyov Suxtuwrov ; EV ‘net-work’). 

2. DIN, hérem (something perforated), according to some 
scholars a hand-net, but note @’s renderings (Ezek. 265 14 Eccl. 
7 26, cayn~m; Hab. 115, aupiBAnorpov) ; see Fisn, § 3. 

3. WDID, mikmar, Is. 51 20(aud. [Symm. in Qmg.]) and W229, 
makmor (something twisted ? 1) Ps. 141 ro (au¢.), as well as the 
feminine forms M1932, Hab. 115 4 (EV ‘drag’; AVmg. ‘ flue-net’; 


gay.) and n$, Is. 198 (cay. and aud. ayxcatpov; see Swete 


ad loc.) perhaps a drag-net ; in Is. 51 20, where apparently it means 


a net large enongh to catch an antelope ; but s225 Nina is impos- 
sible (see ‘ Isaiah,’ Heb. SBOT 148, 201). 


4. Wid, mäsõd (from VS, ‘to hunt’) is rendered ‘net’ by EV 
in Job 196 (0xvpwua) and Prov. 1212 (AV mg. ‘fortress’; RVmg. 
‘prey’; the text is unsatisfactory: see Toy). The pl. ons 
(O@npevpual[ra]) is rendered SNARES (g.v.) in Eccl. 7 26(EV). From 
the same root are derived; NYS, specially used of fish in 


Eccl. 9 12 (au¢.), and ANYS, rendered ‘net’ in Ps. 6611 (mayis); 
but the text of the whole verse is unsatisfactory,? and in Ezek. 
12 13 17 20 ‘snare’ (wepioxy). 

5. DIDE, Sčbākīm, is applied in an architectural sense to the 
ornamentation about the top of a pillar, 1 K. 7 17t (TEV © 
m23%, ‘nets of checker work,’ cp Jos. Ant. viii.34, dixrvoy 
éAdtTy xaàkéa mepimenAcypevov). The text here has to be 
corrected; see Klo. ad doc. "yr is properly some kind of lattice- 
work ; cp 722%, ‘net-work’ (1 K. 7 18 20 41) and ‘lattice’ (2 K. 
12); used also of the meshes of a net, in Job188 (AV ‘snare,’ 
RV ‘toils’).% ; 

In the NT fishing-nets are denoted hy the following :—(1) 
Sixrvov, Mt. 420 Lk.55 Jn.216; (2) aupiBànortpov, Mt. 4 18 
Mk. 116 (not Ti. WH); and (3) sayim, Mt. 1347, for all of 
which see FIsH, § 3. See also FowranG, § 8. 


NETAIM (D'vD)), ı Ch. 423 RV. See GEDERAH, 2. 


l ṣ53=933, ‘to twist.' Del., however (and so Ges. -Bu.), 
compares Ass. kamaru, ‘to overpower ' (Heb. Lang. 4o ĝ-). 


2 ASD should certainly be ANS (‘abyss’); v. 116 can 
then be quite regularly emended (Che.). ; 
3 Cp Ar. fabakatun, ‘net,’ and MH 32309, ‘2. hair-net.’ 
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NETHANEEL, RV Nathanel (ON2N2; cp 39D), 


and see NAMES, § 27; NaBaNaHA [BNAL]; only in 
P and in post-exilic literature, possibly, like Ammiel, 
etc., based on an early tribal name; cp jnvx, Ethan, 
Seon, Jathniel, and j3n, Jithnan; 5 may be an affor- 
mative; so, too, NETHANIAH [g.v.] may=Ethani, as 
aa Peléthi or Pelathi [Che. J). 

les Zuar, a prince of Issachar (Nu. 18 25 718 10 15 {P)). 

2. Brother of David and fourth son of Jesse (1 Ch. 214). See 
Davin, § 1, col. 1020, n. 3. 

3. A priest of the time of David (1 Ch. 15 24). 

4. Father of Shemaiah, a Levite scribe (1 Ch, 246). 

s. b, Obed-edom (1 Ch. 26 4, vaas reà [B]). 

6. One of Jehoshaphat’s commissioners for teaching the Law 
(2 Ch.177). He is mentioned with BEN-HAIL and Micatan, 
both names indicative of Jerahmeelite affinities (Che.) 

7A ‘chief of the Levites,’ temp. Josiah (2 Ch. 359); in 
1 Esd. 19, a ‘captain over thousands,’ NATHANAEL. 

8. A priest of the b’né Pashhur in list of those with foreign 
wives (see EZRA i., § 5 end), Ezra 1022=1 Esd. 922, NATHANAEL 
(vadavanAos [B]). 

g. Priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., § 64, § 11), Neh. 122r 
(Xc.a mg. inf. ; om. BR*A). 

10. A Levite musician in procession at dedication of wall [see 
Ezra ii., § 13 g] Neh. 12 36 (om. BX*A, pa@avana [Nc.a mg. inf.)), 


NETHANIAH (11°31) and WWINI, NaBaNniac[BAL], 


see NETHANEEL). 
The father of ISHMAEL (2), 2 K. 2523 (ua@@amas [A]) 25: 


Je 408-41 18). 
2. An Asaphite musician, 1 Ch. 252 (va@adtas [B]; v. 12 


vaĝav [B]). 

3. A Levite priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of Judah (cp NETHANEEL, 7), 2 Ch. 178 (uav@aras [B)). 

4. The father of JEHUDI (g.v.), Jer. 36 14. 

NETHINIM (D'N; oi NaeiNdio! [AN*3L], 
t Esd. o1 1epodoyAoi [BAL]; cp DANI, Nu. 819 RV™- 
Nethunim). The members of the clerical order who 
returned from the exile, according to the lists in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, belonged to five categories—priests, Levites, 
singers, porters, and Néthinim (temple-servants). 
In one respect the wsus loguendt varies somewhat: in 
Ezra 255 = Neh. 7 57 the ‘children of Solomon's servants’ 
are distinguished from the Néthinim and are separately 
enumerated according to their ‘ families’; but elsewhere 
they are included under the designation Néthinim (e.g., 
in the subscription [Ezra270, dane (B), vadevercu (A)] 
to the list already cited). A similar variation is seen 


between Neh. 113 (@®8* om.) and ll2r (@®X*4 om.), 
the fact being that the ‘ children of Solomon's servants' 
belong to the elass of inferior temple-servants called 
Nethinim in any case, but are only sometimes singled 
out as a separate group within it. 

These Nethinim constituted a regularly organised 
class of temple-servants—organised, that is to say, in 
the manner in which all such classes 
were organised in those days, in the form 
of ‘families’ under family ‘heads.’ Their 
family registers are kept with the same care as those of 
the other servants of the temple (Ezra 820, vad[e}iweeu 
[BA; vaéew BP vid. once]). The list given in Ezra 
243 f. (v. 43 vabe [B]; v. 58 vabewy [B], vadiveru 
[A]; v. 70 Garey [B], vadevesu [A]) enumerates 35 
such families, or subdivisions, of the Nethinim and 10 
families of the ‘servants of Solomon.’ The second 
recension of this list in Neh. 746 (vad[e}ivecu [BA]; 
V. 60 vadeweeveru [B* ], vader (vel potius vAGet)vecvecu [BY], 
vadiviveru [N], vadavecu [A]) makes out only 32 families. 
Unfortunately we are not informed whether the 220 
Nethinim who returned with Ezra are included in these 
figures or whether there were other subdivisions besides 
those named in the list. In Neh. 112r it is stated that 
the entire body was under two chiefs named Ziha and 
Gishpa. The first of these two names is given in the 
Ezra list (243) as that of the head of the first of the 
subdivisions enumerated ; whether GISUPA (g.v.) is to 
be identified with Hasupha the head of the second sub- 
division is very doubtful. 

That the Nethinim were really regarded as forming 
part of the privileged personnel attached to the temple- 
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worship is shown not only by the manner in which they 
are constantly named in conjunction with the other 
classes, but also by the fact that they shared with the 
priests and Levites immunity from taxation (Ezra 7 24). 
On the other hand, neither the heads of the Nethinim 
nor those of the singers and doorkeepers figure as 
signatories to the covenant, though they joined in the 
oath that was taken (Neh. 10 30). 

In Jerusalem, Ophel—z.e., the southern and eastern 
slope of the temple hill—is assigned to the Nethinim as 
their habitation (Neh. 326, xadeweeu [B], vable]ife liu 
[NA]; 1121). More precisely, they inhabit that part 
of Ophel an extends to the Watergate in the E. 
and to the tower projecting from the royal palace 
(Neh. 326; see JERUSALEM, § 24). A ‘house of the 
Nethinim’ is mentioned in Neh. 331 (Sy@avaGew [B], 
BnPavabiw [N*4-], rod BnOavabe [N03], ByOavvaduwip 
{A]), farther to the N., near the city wall to the E. of 
the temple (a little to the S. of the Sheep Gate) ; by 
this only some sort of official or service house can be 
meant. A different representation is made in Ezra27o 
(= Neh. 773=1 Esd.5; ep 1 Ch. 92, oi dedauevor [BA]) 
where only a portion of the Nethinim, as also of the 
priests and Levites, dwells in Jerusalem, the others 
being distributed throughout the ‘ cities ’—doubtless the 
Levitical cities—in the country. ‘This would assume 
that, like the priests and Levites, they were not on 
duty all the year round, but rendered their services at 
the temple in regular rotation. As to that, however, 
we have no further details. 

The Nethinim who returned from the Exile regarded 
themselves (and were generally regarded) as descendants 
of the temple slaves who had in ancient 
times been given ‘ by David and his princes’ 
for the service of the Levites (Ezra 820); a small pro- 
portion of them, as already indicated, were thought to 
be deseended from slaves given by Solomon (Ezra 255). 
{For an attempt to solve the problem of the origin of 
the Nethinim and the ‘children of Solomon's servants,’ 
from a new point of view, see SOLOMON'S SERVANTS, 
CHILDREN OF, and cp Amer. J. of Theol., July 1901. ] 
As to this, nothing is reported in the historical books ; 
but it is to be taken for granted that from very early 
times there must have been an inferior grade of 
servants at all the greater sanctuaries, and above all at 
the temple in Jerusalem. ‘These were, of course, not 
free labourers working for hire—a class of person 
unknown to Hebrew antiquity—but slaves in the strict 
sense of the word, the property of the sanctuary. Even 
the child Samuel was given to the sanetuary by his 
mother (1 S.]28 7). It is manifest, however, that this 
form of Azverodulia was not common among the Hebrews. 
The OT offers us no other conerete example of it, and 
the later aecounts make even Samucl to be something 
quite different,—a Nazirite, to wit. On the other hand, 
another form of Azerodulia was common enough : foreign 
captives taken in war were given to the temple as slaves 
—as was customary also with other nations. In JE 
(Josh. 923) we are told even of Joshua that he handect 
over the Gibeonites to the sanetuary as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Whatever the actual facts may 
have been in this particular instance, we may be sure 
that incidents of the kind were frequent, not merely 
under David and Solomon, from the moment that 
there was a great royal sanetuary tn Jerusalem. In 
all such instances these temple-slaves were invariably 
of heathen nationality, not Israelites. ‘The older age 
found nothing to object to in this; and, later, such a 
writer as Ezekiel, by his rebuke of the practice, bears 
witness to the fact that even in his day foreigners 
rendered serviee of this kind at the sanctuary without 
ehallenge. He brings it against the Israelites as a 
particularly shocking charge that they did not themselves 
take in hand the care of the sanctuary but delegated the 
duty to others, ‘ foreigners uncireumcised in heart and 
uncircumcised in body,’ whereby Yahwe's sanctuary 
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was profaned (447 [cp Che.’s reconsideration of the 
passage in Amer. J. of Theol., July 1901]}). The 
precept of the law (Nu. 312830) according to which a 
definite proportion of the captives taken in war is to be 
given to the priest as Yahwe’s heave-offering is perhaps 
also to be connected with this ancient usage, although 
it is equally possible that the law may have had refer- 
ence only to the priests’ and Levites’ private property 
in slaves. 

In post-exilic times the practice which had given 
offence to Ezekiel was, as was to be expected, abolished ; 
plainly, however, not in such a sense as to banish those 
foreigners altogether from the temple, but only in the 
sense that they were admitted into the fellowship of 
Judaism by receiving the rite of circumcision. At all 
events, the names of the subdivisions preserved to us 
in the lists in many cases betray quite unmistakably 
their non-Israclite origin— such, for example, as the 
MEUNIM and NEPHISIM (¢¢.v.; Ezra250). That the 
Nethinim enumerated in Ezra and Nehemiah were 
reckoned as members of the community is a necessary 
inference from the fact that they came up with the 
others to Jerusalem at all. Perhaps it comes to this, 
that reception into the community, which also carried 
with it promotion to the position of free temple-servants 
(see below, § 3), was the reward for the return. In 
Neh. 1029 (va@iveew [BA], vadewiu[N]) the Nethinim 
are expressly reckoned as belonging to the community 
and held bound to observance of the precepts of Yahwe. 
Indeed, at a period when circumcision was required by 
the law even in the case of private slaves (see SLAVERY) 
such a demand in the case of temple-slaves became a 
matter of course. 

Their social position was, as already indicated, at the 
same time necessarily raised. They no longer appear 
as slaves in the strict meaning of that 
word, but as free men of the common- 
wealth of Israel. It is of their own 
free choice that they accompany the others to Palestine 
(Ezra 817 f.v. 17 Tay adaveiw[ BA], v. 20 vadewetu[BA]). 
As free men they pledge themselves to keep the pre- 
cepts of Yahwe (Neh. 1029). Such accession on their 
part to the community was not, indeed, in every case 
wholly spontaneous. In many instances special per- 
suasion was required to induce them to accompany Ezra 
(Ezra 8177). Nevertheless, their number is very con- 
siderable ; in the first list, in addition to 74 Levites, 128 
singers, and 139 doorkeepers, we have 392 Nethinim 
and ‘servants of Solomon,’ and with Ezra there came 
only 38 Levites but 220 temple servants (Ezra 818 % ). 

The distinction of rank between the Levites and the 
inferior grades of temple servants diminished more and 
more as time went on. On the one hand, even in P, 
the Levites figure merely as a special kind of Nethinim, 
a gift made by the people to God and by God in turn 
handed on to the priests for their service; and their 
actual position is not in fact different from that of 
temple servants (cp 1 Ch. 2328); all the characteristic 
functions of worship are assigned to the priesthood (see 
LeEVITES). On the other hand, we find singers and 
doorkeepcers, who in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah 
were still sharply distinguished from the Levites (cp 
Ezra 240 f, 724, and often), soon gaining admission to 
the ranks of the Levites (1 Ch.1516 261 7, and else- 
where). It is, therefore, not impossible that in the end 
the Nethinim too became Levites. It is at least very 
noticeable that the Chronicler (who also edited Ezra 
and Nehemiah), in those parts of his work where he is 
narrating in his own person and not simply reproducing 
his sources, mentions the Nethinim only once (1 Ch. 92) 
—not even when relating the assignment of the Levites, 
singers, and porters to their several duties in the sanc- 
tuary by David, although this is precisely the place at 
which some allusion to their having been given by 
David to the temple might have been expected. In 
the Greek Ezra, finally, even the Levites are spoken of 
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as iepddovAior (1 Esd.12/.) as well as the Nethinim 
(822 48); this last word, moreover, is also rendered 
Na@waitoe (G* in 529 85 49). It would seem as if the 
author made no longer any such sharp distinctions as 
had formerly been drawn between the two, but regarded 
the Nethinim as a mere family (subdivision) of the 
temple-servants as a whole, that is to say, of the Levites 
(cp Wellh, Prof. 145). 

The Mishna (Fčbänðth, 24; Kidd. 41) oddly enough still 
regards the Nethinim as pure heathen and prohibits inter- 
marriage between them and Israelites. This wholly unhistorical 
theory rests probahly on the view that the Nethinim were of 
Gibeonite origin (see above, § 2). How different was the 
view of the post-exilic age is proved by Neh. 1029 f., where the 
Nethinim are represented as uniting with the rest of the Jews 
on this very pom recording their solemn vow never in time 
to come to allow their sons and daughters to marry any but 
Israelites. EIB: 


NETOPHAH (NDV) + NETWOA [BN], NEedwrta [A 
in Ezra 2 22], aver. (Ain Neh. 7 26; om. B], verwdari[L]), whence 
Netophathite (NDDI; usually verwpaHKe). or verwpar(e), but 
In 2S. 2328 evtrwharecms [B], verwpaderms [A], o rod Pedra 
[L], in 2S. 23 29 verovgader [BA om.], in 2K. 2523 vedhadcecrns 
[B], veOwhadectys [A], verwhaécrys [L], in 1 Ch. 254 perwhaber 
[B], 1 Ch. 916 vwredarec [B], veropare [L], in 1 Ch. 11 30 veĝw- 
gare. [B once], votwhader [x once], in x Ch. 2713 verovdar 
[BA], in Jer.408 vewhare [N]; in Neh. 1228 BX*A om.). In 
1 Esd. 518 vereBas [B], verwdae [A]. 

A place or district mentioned with Bethlehem, Ana- 
thoth, Beth-gilgal, and Gibeah (combining 2S. 2329 
Ezra 222 Neh. 726 1 Esd.518 [RV Netophas], Neh. 
1228), the ‘villages’ of which wcre inhabited by Levites 
after the Exile (1 Ch. 916 Neh. 1228). Men of Neto- 
phah rallied round Gedaliah (Jer. 408 2 K. 2523). Neto- 
phah was also the birthplace of David's warriors 
MAHARAIL and HELEB (28. 2328 f. 1 Ch. 1130 2713 15). 
The site is uncertain. Jt is plausible to identify Neto- 
phah with Nephtoah, which was a place on the border 
of Judah and Benjamin (perhaps ‘TFappuah ; see NEPH- 
TOAH). This appears to suit the mention of Anathoth 
and Gibeah as if not very far from Netophah, but would 
require us to take Bethlehem in Ezra 2a1, etc., as a 
Benjamite town of that name, which is otherwise un- 
known, unless, perhaps, it represents the Beth-jerahmeel 
which may have been the name of the centre of the 
clan to which king Saul belonged (see SAUL, § 1); 
indeed, the ‘ Beth-gilgal’ of Neh. 1229 (mentioned there 
after ‘the Netophathite’) may also have come out of 
‘ Beth-jerahmeel.’! Conder, however, identifies Neto- 
phah with Umm Toba, NE. of Bethlehem (PEF Mem. 
352). Bēt Nettif, a village in the Wady es-Sant, nearly 
opposite esh-Shuweikeh (see Socon), has also been 
thought to preserve the name Netophah. This may 
very possibly be the Beth Netophah of the Mishna 
(Sheb.95; cp Neub. Geogr. 128), but is surely too far 
to the W. to be the Netophah of the OT. 

Schiirer (G/’/(3) 2184) reminds us of the toparchy of Bethlep- 
tenpha (rhv Be@Aerrmvdwv tomapyiav, Niese: Jos. B/ iv. Sı, 
§ 445) or Betolethephenen or Betolethenepenen (Plin. v. 1470), a 
name which (with Schlatter, Zur Topogr. u. Gesch. Pal. 1893, 
p- 354; and Furrer) he identifies with the Netophah or Beth- 
netophah of the Mishna. He also identifies both with Bét 
Nettif, but does not meet the objection just now mentioned. A 
confusion between Netophah and Nephtoah was natural. 

Takka Ce 


NETTLES, in EV the rendering of two different 
words. 

x. Wan, Raval (Job307 Prov. 243: Zeph.29t*) is 
rendered in RV™Z. ‘wild vetches.’ @ has g¢piyava 
dypia, ‘wild brushwood,’ in Job; but in Prov. and 
Zeph. they seem to have misread it as connected with 
bin. Vg. has ‘thorns’ (sfine@ and sentes), as also 
Pesh. in Job. AHdéruf would appear to be the same as 


Aram. sau, and Ar. kullar is probably akin. As 
spine is used to render AdOvpos in Geop. 186, and the 
Arab. word denotes a vetch, it is now generally held 


1 Both ‘ Lehem’ and ‘Gilgal' are possible distortions of ‘ Jere 
ahmeel.’ 


2 [Gra., Du. read 539 for pan in Ps. 589 (10).] 
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that 2drz#/7 means some Juxuriantly growing plant of the 
vetch kind. For a list of the Palestinian species see 
FFP 290 f. ; see also Noéldeke, Mand. Gram. 55, and 
Schwally in Z4 TIV 10 189. 

To the view that 4d7#/ is a vetch it is objected that (1) in Job 
807 a shrub or small tree must be meant, and (2) in Zeph. 29 the 
plant is associated with ‘saltpits,’ which would imply some sal- 
solaceous shrub—such as Anabasis articulata, Forsk.—whereas 
vetches like a good soil to grow on, Possibly, therefore, the 
Heb. word was applied somewhat differently from its Aramaic 
equivalent. 

2. bisp! kimmðs (Is. 3413 Hos. 96), and pl. msp 
(Prov. 2431+, where EV has ‘ thorns’), may be a geueral 
word for weeds of the thistle or nettle kind. Barth 
(Nominald., § 45) compares Arab. £umds, which denotes 
useless material or rubbish. If, however, the meaning 
is to be specialised, the most probable view is that of 
Tristram (VAB 474) that £¢mmds is a species of Urtica, 
the most common in Palestine being U. pilulifera, 
which is peculiarly addicted to deserted and ruinous 
buildings. It appears from Is. 3413 that the plant 
meant by £22205 is at least distinct from thorns. 

N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 

NETWORKS. 

1. ODD DY, disin, Is. 318 EVmg.; see CAuL. 

2. ID, &edir, 15.1913 16, RVmg.; see BED, § 3 

3. “IN, Aöray, Is.199 AV; see Linen, 8. 

4. 123, sebakah, in 1 K.7 18 Jer. 5222 4 EV, and 2Ch.412 
RV (AV ‘ wreaths’), used of the ornamentation on the capitals 
of the pillars JACHIN AND Boaz [g.v.]. On1K.717, and the 
further usages of this word see NET (5). The particular kind of 
decoration intended is quite obscure ; for a purely conjectural 
restoration see de Vogiié’s, reproduced by Perrot and Chipiez, 
Artin Jud@a, 1251/7. (fig. 164). 

5. DJI AbyD 239, mikbar ma‘dseh ré$eth, ‘a grate (RV 
grating) of network,’ Ex. 274 384; mikédr alone Ex. 35 16 
38 5 30 3939 (5 ecxadpa, but mapdðeua 384 f, and om. in 35 16 
33 30 39 39). What is meant by this appendage to the altar is un- 
certain; see Di., ad loc., and cp ALTAR, § 9. Mikbāär may be 
connected with sakbér 2 K.815 (cp BED, § 3), or, more prob- 
ably, with se¢kmedr (anan), for which see Ner (3). The incense- 
altar (see ALTAR, § 11), also, according to Jos. (Aaz. iii. 68), had 
a ‘brazen grating’ (€vyapa ypvoeta)—a detail unmentioned in 
Ex. 301. 

NEW MOON (YIN; see below, § 1, small type). 
The appearance of the new moon signified (see MONTH) 
for the Hebrews from a very early 
period the beginning of a new division 
of time—a new month. ‘The festal observance of the 
day on which this happened is also a very ancient 
custom, certainly going back to a date earlier than the 
settlement in Canaan, this festival along with the pass- 
over being indeed the only one which in its origin and 
meaning has absolutely nothing to do with agriculture 
(see FEASTS, § 2). Lunar feasts, it would seem, are 
common to the whole of antiquity, and among them that 
of the new moon is the most frequently attested (cp the 
evidence in Dillmann, /yx.-Lev.@) 633) The high 
antiquity of the new-moon festival in particular is shown 
by its diffusion throughout the Semitic peoples. 

Lagarde (Oriental. 2 13 /)'connected the Heb. Sba ‘fto begin 


the festal-celebration’ with the Ar. A¿lāl ‘new moon,’ a deriva- 
tron which would certainly require us to assume the new moon 
to have been the festival par excellence (cp on the other side, 
Wellh. Skizzen, 3 107 f). Heb. does not now designate the 
new moon by a name cognate with 47/47; it calls it van hides, 
the ‘New’ [Moon], twice (in the plural) rasė hodsékém, ‘your 
month-heads’ (Nu. 1010 28113; vovpyvia, veo. ; calenda, Vg. 
sometimes 2éontenia). 


Sull another circumstance speaks for the high anti- 
quity of the feast : its connection with the clan-sacrifices 
(1 S. 206; see below). 

At all events, the New Moon, according to all our 
sources, figures also in the historical period as a very 
important festival, still ranking above the Sabbath. At 
new moon Saul was wont to gather round him his whole 
court for a common sacrificial meal (1 S.204 7). Ata 


1 This—not tiap or wi2p—appears to be the proper spelling 
(Ba., Gi.) On the form of noun see Lag. Uebers. 117 fa, 181 f 
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new moon the clans also were accustomed to hold their 
yearly family sacrifices ; so, for example, the Bethlehem- 
ite clan to which David belonged (r S.206). The 
second day of the new moon seems also to have been 
solemnly observed (1 S. 2027 34). The story related in 
1S. 20 shows us clearly what importance was attached 
to the feast; it was permissible to no one to absent 
himself from court on this occasion without adequate 
reason. Further, we see that in the life of the people 
the new moon in one respect stood on the same plane 
with the Sabbath ; on both days it was the practice to 
suspend work-day labour, and thus time was made 
available for other things, such as a visit to a prophet, 
for which servants were not available on other days (cp 
2 K.423). In the earlier of the literary prophets we 
still find the new moon not only placed on a level with 
the Sabbath as regards rest from labour and business, 
but also ranked with the three pilgrimage feasts in 
general as a religious festival; as part of the heavy 
punishment of Israel it is said that in exile the new- 
moon celebration also will come to an end along with 
the other feasts (Hos. 213 Is. 113). 

The great actual iniportance of the new-moon festival 
for the religious and secular life of the ancient Israelites 
being thus so abundantly evident, it 
becomes all the more surprising that 
the new moon is nowhere mentioned 
either in the Book of the Covenant or in the Deutero- 
nomic law, Dillmann’s explanation ( Æx. -Lev. ©! 635) is 
that both those bodies of laws are incomplete, and 
above all that ‘in the new-moon festival a widespread 
pre-Mosaic custom persisted with great tenacity, the 
regulation of which by positive law was not held to be 
necessary.’ This cannot, however, be regarded as a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty, for similar ancient 
customs, deeply rooted in popular usage, are frequently 
enough dealt with in the law. In fact, the Book of the 
Covenant is nothing else than a codification of customs 
established in actual practice and of prevailing usages, 
religious, legal, and other. We shall be nearer the 
truth if we regard as applicable also to the earlier codes 
what Dillmann says (oc. cit.) with reference to the depre- 
ciation of the new-moon festival in P—namely, that the 
increasing importance of the Sabbath and the preponder- 
ance it ultimately obtained, forced the new-moon festival 
into the background. As soon as the Sabbath came 
to be observed as an independent festival every seventh 
day without reference to the new moon, its celebration 
collided with that of the new moon, which fell to be held 
every 29th or 30th day (see Mont). Yet even this 
reason is not quite sufficient by itself, and we are com- 
pelled to fall in with the conjecture of Wellhausen 
(Prol.) 118) that the ignoring of the new moon in the 
law is deliberate and intentional, being too conspicuous 
to be due merely to chance. To understand the motive 
of this silence it has only to be rementbered that it was 
precisely with the lunar festivals—and more particularly 
with that of the new moon, which dated from the very 
remotest antiquity—that, among the Israelites as among 
the Canaanites and kindred peoples, all sorts of super- 
stitions could most readily be connected. Reference 
has already been made to the connection between this 
festival and the clan-worships, which in fact strictly 
speaking were in conipetition with Yahwe-worship. 

If in this ignoring of the new moon and its celebration 
the intention of the legislation actually was to depreciate 
it, or perhaps even to abolish it, the 
plan did not succeed. The new moon 
continued to maintain its old import- 
ance in the religious and secular life of the Israelites 
until long after the exile. If we find the later prophets 
so often dating their utterances precisely by reference to 
the new moon (Ezek. 261 2917 311 321 Hag. 11), the 
fact is indirect but conclusive evidence of the popular 
observance of the day. The prophets assume the con- 
tinuance of new-moon observance even in the Messianic 
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time (Ezek. 461 7, Is. 6623). For how long a time im- 
portance continued to be attached to it is shown by such 
passages as Judith 86 Col. 216. 

The legislation (1) of Ezekiel and (2) of P at last 
takes up this festival. (1) According to the sacrificial 
ritual of the day in Ezekiel (461), it would even seem 
as if the prophet ranked the new moon above the 
Sabbath. ‘The offering he enjoins consists of a young 
bullock, six lambs, and a ram ; the accompanying meal- 
offering is one ephah for the bullock, an ephah for the 
ram, and for the lambs ‘according to his ability,’ and 
moreover a hin of oil for every ephah. ‘This is more 
than the Sabbath offering by one bullock and the cor- 
responding meal-offering. (2) In like manner P (Nu. 
28 11-15) enjoins for the new moon a larger offering than 
for the Sabbath; nainely, two young bullocks, a ram, 
seven yearling lambs with corresponding meal- and 
drink-offerings, besides a he-goat for a sin-offering, and 
of course the regular daily burnt-offering besides. 
These offerings are the same as those prescribed for the 
seven days of the Passover feast and of the feast of 
weeks, When the offering is made the silver trumpets 
(TRUMPET-BLOWING) are to be blown on new moon as 
on the other high feast-days (Nu. 1010). 

With this we must compare the notices of the same 
offering to be found in the Chronicler (1 Ch. 2331 2 Ch. 
23 813 313; Ezra3s5 Neh. 1034). On the other side, it 
has to be conceded that in one point the new moon 
comes short of the Sabbath and the great feasts: it is 
not marked by a great festal gathering (wyp xqp2) and 
abstention from labour. But ought we not to regard 
this as indicating an essential lowering of the new-moon 
festival? <A festival of this kind is differentiated by 
purely practical considerations. By the method of 
determining the time of new moon (see below, § 4) it 
is often impossible to tell at the beginning of the very 
day whether it is the festival day or not, and so to 
sanctify it wholly by rest from labour. ‘The appropriate 
offering, on the other hand, could at all times be held in 
readiness for the declaration of new moon. By thus 
taking up the new-moon festival and giving it a place 
among the other feasts the law may here, as in so many 
other points, have been accommodating itself to an 
already established custom that refused to be repressed. 
We shall probably, however, find a better conjectural 
explanation of the difference between the attitude of the 
old law and that of the new to this feast in the considera- 
tion that the new moon now possessed for the regula- 
tion of the worship a greater importance than formerly : 
when all the other festivals had come to be definitely 
attached to fixed days of the month and so to be regu- 
lated by new moons, the observance of this becomes 
of fundamental importance for all the rest of the cultus. 

We do not know how the day of new moon was 
determined in primitive times. As the length of the 

Detail lunar month varies from twenty-nine to 

p F ae thirty days (see MONTH), we must sup- 
ee ate pose that, in the earliest days as well as 
in those of later Judaism, the punctual celebration of 
the day depended on direct observation of the moon 
itself. In later Judaism great care was expended in 
ascertaining with precision the first visibility of the new 
moon (cpJ/. Rosh ha-Shind, 15 f. 2). Thesynedrium 
assembled in the early morning of the thirtieth day of 
each month and continued sitting, if necessary, till the 
time of evening sacrifice. Whoever first saw the 
crescent moon was bound to let the synedrium know of 
it at once. As soon as the fact was established by 
witnesses, the word ‘let it be sanetified’ was pronounced, 
and the day was forthwith observed as new-moon day. 
By fire-signals from the Mount of Olives, and afterwards 
by couriers, the tidings were sent all over the country. 
If, however, direct observation of the moon was rendered 
impossible by cloudy weather, this thirtieth day was 
forthwith reckoned as the last of the old month, and the 
new-moon observances were held on the following day. 
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It was not till some two centuries after the destruction 
of the temple that the Jews began to reckon the new 
moon byastronomy. The Karaites, however, continued 
to follow the old method. 

For the literature of the subject see FEASTS, § 15. 

I. B. 

NEW YEAR (MN U'N), on which see below, n. 2). 
On the civil and ecclesiastical year and the dates on 
which they were held to begin at various 
periods in the history of Israel, see YEAR, 
$$ 6 ff The present article will deal 
with the New Year only as an ecclesiastical festival. 
As is shown elsewhere (YEAR, § 6), the year of the 
ancient Israelites began in autumn ; it was not until the 
exile that there came in the custom of placing its com- 
mencement in spring. The ecclesiastical festival is 
even after that still held in the autumn. The practice 
of celebrating the beginning of the year with special 
offerings and the like may have been ancient; it is, 
however, a striking fact that no mention of any such 
celebration is found (in the writings that have come 
down to us) till Ezekiel and Leviticus (259).! The 
passage from Leviticus shows that once, at some time 
or other, probably during the exile, the beginning of 
the year was ecclesiastically observed on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, for the tenth is, according to 
the law just cited, the first day of the year of Jubilee. 
The blowing of trumpets which is enjoined is charac- 
teristic also of the later festival of the New Year (see 
below, § 2). 

The same day, the tenth of the seventh month, is also 
to be understood in Ezek. 401, although there the month 
is not specified.2 The day is designated as ma Wx, 
which cannot mean anything but ‘New Year's day.’ 
It is certainly also not accidental that [Ezekiel has his 
vision of the new Jerusalem and the new temple ona 
New Year's day. This New Year's day in Ezekiel is 
preceded by an atonement solemnity and expiatory 
offerings on the first day of the seventh month (in other 
words, at the seventh New Moon), exactly as on the 
first day of the first month (Ezek. 4520;% cp ATONE- 
MENT, DAY OF). 

In the further development of the post-exilic worship, 
the two seventh-month festivals of Ezekiel by and by 
simply exchanged places. The tenth day became the 
great day of Atonement, the first day the festival of the 
New Year. How it was that this so fell out we do not 
precisely know. Perhaps the change is connected with 
the fact that it was on the first of the seventh month 
that the returned exiles for the first time resumed the 
regular religious services which had been so long sus- 
pended. It is natural to assume that a day of such 
momentous importance was commemorated yearly. A 
day of penitence had little appropriateness to so joyful 
an anniversary, and doubtless, on the other hand, a 


1. No early 
law. 


1 Verse 94 is, according to Wellh. (Jard. f d. Theol. 21 437), 
a later interpolation, because the blowing of trumpets seemed 
incompatible with the character of a day of atonement. The 
addition comes from rhe time when the great festival of the 
atonement was held on the tenth day of the seventh month. 

2 A different view is taken by, e.g., Siegfried in Kautzsch’s 
translation, which here understands the tenth of the first month. 
On this view, however, it is not easy to see how this day could 
be designated as New Year’s day. If the year began with the 
first day of the first month, the tenth day of the same month 
could not very well be observed as the ecclesiastical New Year. 
If New Year was actually observed on the tenth day of a month, 
this will betoken that the civil and ecclesiastical New Year fell 
quite apart, and in thar case all that we know compels us to find 
here the ecclesiastical New Year in the seventh month, in 
harvest. The civil New Year began on the first day of the first 
month. The translation of MSA YNZ by ‘in the beginning of 
the year,’ as in Kautzsch, is hardly possible. What is of im- 

rtance in this passage of the prophet is precise dating ; this 

eing so, the phrase ‘In the twenty-fifth year, in the beginning 
of the year, namely on the tenth day of the month,’ instead of 
the simple ‘In the twenty-fifth year on the tenth day of the 
month,’ sounds strangely. Cp Smend and Bertholet, ad doc. 

3 The MT is here corrupt; read with G vind TANI Iwa; 
cp Smend, Cornill, Bertholet, ad doc. 
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day of such associations as these was marked out, as 
no other could be, as an appropriate beginning for the 
ecclesiastical year. That somehow or other it came at 
a comparatively early date to be thus observed may be 
inferred also from Neh. 81 7; that it was exactly on 
this day that in 444 A.D. the first solemn reading of the 
new law took place, hardly seems to be a mere coin- 
cidence. 

However that may be, at any rate the law of P sets 
apart the day in question—the first of the seventh month 
2. In p. 7S 3 joyful festival. It prescribes, in the 
ooo frst place, that in addition to the ordinary new 
moon offerings and the daily burnt offering there be 
presented, a young bullock, a ram, and seven yearling 
lambs without blemish, along with the appropriate meal 
offering ; also a he-goat as sin offering. Further, the 
day is to be sanctified by Sabbath rest and by a great 
festal assembly at the sanctuary (Nu. 291-6 Lev. 26 23-25). 
The day receives a quite peculiar distinction from the 
fact that on it the trumpets are to be blown (Lev. 2324). 
From this it derives its special designation as ydm 
tria‘dh (Nu.291; ep TRUMPET-BLOWING). By this, 
therefore, must be meant something different from the 
blowing of the silver trumpets that marked every new 
moon (see NEW MOON, § 3) and all the great feasts 
(Nu. 1010); doubtless, to judge by the analogy of the 
trumpet-blowing at the beginning of the year of jubilee, 
mentioned above (§ 1), what is meant is a blowing on 
the fophar (azġ) as distinguished from blowing on the 
hisistrah (ayssn). Cp Music, § 5. 

In the law the first day is never designated ‘ New 
Year.’ We know, however, that it was observed as 
such amongst the Jews, at any rate from the Seleucidan 
era, and Jewish tradition has always regarded it in this 
light. Dillmann (SBA IV, 1881, p. 919) has disputed this 
interpretation of it, pointing out that the economical 
year began later, and that the calendar year could have 
begun regularly with the seventh new moon only if the 
year were lunar, an assumption which cannot be made. 
The seventh new moon, he argues, comes into account 
in the law only because the autumn New Year did not 
begin with the new moon. If, however, as has been 
indicated above, the civil and the ecclesiastical New 
Year were at that time Separate, it was quite pos- 
sible that even in a solar year the beginning of the 
ecclesiastical year should be fixed for the seventh new 
moon. ISB: 

NEZIAH (N'S), ‘excellent,’ § 67), a family of Ne- 
thinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 2 54 
(vacous [B], ve@ce [A], weoeca [L])= Neh. 7 56 (aocia [BN], verrceia 
fA], veria [L= 1 Esd. 532 (vase: [B], vacıð [A], veria [L]; 
AV NasitH, RV Nasi). 

NEZIB (32'S), probably ‘sacred pillar’ or ‘ prefect,’ 
see SAUL, § 2, on 1 S. 105), situated, according to Josh. 
1543, in the lowland of Judah (Nec[e]iB [AL], naceiB 
[B]. The Onomastica mention a place Nesib, Nasib, 
7 m. from Eleutheropolis, on the way to Hebron (OS®, 
14218; 2838), and the ruins of Bét Nasid have been 
found on the E. of Ber Jibrin (cp Guér. Jud. 111343 /; 
Buhl, Pal. 193), near Kh. Kila (see KEILAH). In the 
list of Thotmes III. we find a place Kerti-nasena, and in 
one of the Amarna tablets (Wi. 263) Na-si-ma, probably 
meaning the same place, but hardly a town so far S. as 
the Nezib of Joshua. In the Egyptian list the name 
has a determinative, showing that the word means 
‘stake.’ z's), then, was at one time a synonym for 
mwys Asherah.? 


NIBHAZ (102) with large } in MT; THN EBAazep 


[B], THN aBaazep Kal THN NarBac [A], THN €B- 
Aatezep [L]) or Nibhan (jM3), Sanhedrin, 636; 
MSS, aceording to D. Kimhi), apparently an Avvite 
deity (see AvvA), 2K.1731t. The Greek forms are 


1 WMM, OZZ, May 1899, p. 1374 Robertson Smith takes 
the same view of 3°43 as a place-name ; cp Nisibis, ‘the pillars’ 
(RS), 204, n. 1). 
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hardly more original than the Hebrew. 6%’s form 
seems remodelled after the type of Eliezer. ‘The open- 


ing letter N (in all but @4's second form) fell out 
through the preceding v. The second a in 64 repre- 
sents n. The Talmud (Sank. Zc.) connects Nibhan 
(final xz) with n33, ‘to bark,’ the idol being supposed 
to have had the form of a dog! Norberg (Onom. 99) 
has referred to the obscure Mandzean Nebaz, an evil 
demon. But of course it is only Assyriology that can 
help us, and there being no Assyrian or Babylonian 
divine name which approaches Nibhaz or Nibhan (per- 
haps the better form), we must make a closer study 
of the phenomena of the text. Probably Nibhaz is a 
corrupt reading for TARTAK (¢.v.). Tec: 


NIBSHAN (jW337; NadAazwn [B], NneBc& [A], 
NeEBCAN [L]), the fourth in order of the six cities ‘in 
the wilderness’ of Judah (Josh. 1562). For the ordinary 
view of the site, see BETH-ARABAII; but note the caution 
given below. 

The name does not look right. Hitzig (/’s.265) and Well- 
hausen (Prol (2), 344) read WT ie, strictly, the ‘furnace’ 


(see Gen. 19 24 28 Wisd. 107; and cp Dean SEA, § 4, end). In 
this case, the sites occupted by ez-Zuweiret el-foka and ez- 
Zuwetret et-tahtd would be not unsuitable (see Baed. Pal. 144). 
The ordinary view of the site, however, can hardly perhaps 
be maintained (cp Mippin, end). It ts probable that P has led 
subsequent ages into a great misunderstanding by putting 
‘ Engedi' for ‘ En-kadesh.’ ‘Nibshan’ (Kibshan) and ‘ Secacah’ 
(the preceding name) may possibly be corruptions, the one of 
KABZEEL, the other of Halusah (see ZrkLAG)._ In reality, the 
same place may be intended—viz., Halusah. P, as elsewhere, 
treats variants as names of distinct places. TR C 


NICANOR (NikaNwp). x. Son of Patroclus, a 
Syrian general, who was sent by Lysias, together with 
Ptolemy and Gorgias, against Judas the Maecabee, B.C. 
166 (1 Mace. 338, cp 2 Macc. 88). He was again sent 
in the reign of Demetrius (B.C. 161), and under the pre- 
tence of friendship endeavoured to bring about the fall 
of Judas. In this he was discovered and defeated at 
CAPHARSALAMA (1 Macc. / 26-32). He met with his 
death at the battle of Adasa, on the 13th of Adar 
(March, 161 B.C.), a day which was afterwards kept as 
'Nieanor's day’ (1 Mace.749 2 Macc. 1536, and ep 
Még. Tanith, $ 30; Jos. Axt. xii. 10s). The account 
in 2 Mace. differs from the above in several essential 
particulars. In his first commission, Nicanor— not 
Gorgias—is the chief general; and in the second, 
no mention is made of the battle at Capharsalama. 
Nicanor’s friendship with Judas was free from deceit, 
and it was against his will that he was obliged to 
resume hostilities with him. 

2. One of the seven deacons (Acts 65). His name is mentioned 
in the lists of the ‘seventy’ given by Pseudo-Dorotheus and 


Pseudo-Hippolytus ; according to the former he was martyred 
at the same time as Stephen. 


NICODEMUS (nNikoAHMoc [Ti. WH]) occurs in 
the NT only in Jn-31 7 750 1950. The name is 
sometimes said to have been ‘not uncommon among 
the Jews’; but the only evidence alleged is Josephus, 
Ant. xiv. 32—the only instance recognised in Niese’s 
Index to Josephus. Ta'änith (Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) 
derives the name of Nicodemon b. Gorion from a story 
of divine answer to his prayer, interpreting the name as 
a contraction of ‘because there shone out for him the 
sun (pop 5 mpe)? Would such a legend have 
arisen if the name had been ‘not uncommon '? 

Wetstein, who mentions several Greek instances of 
the use of the name, gives none from Jewish history 
1. Who i except Nicodemon b, Gorion. These tacts 
. O 18 indicate that the name was uncommon among 

meant ? the Jews, but that it belonged, a little before 
the siege of Jerusalem, to a 'son of Gorion,’ a man of 
extraordinary wealth and high position, frequently men- 
tioned by the Talmudists.! 

1 Smith's DB (1863) says ‘Some would derive it from +33, 
innocent, p4, blood (że. “sceleris purus"); Wetstein, V71150'; 


but there is no mention of Nicodemus in Wetst. 1150, and no 
mention of this derivation in Wetst. 1850. 
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Nicodemon the son of Gorion (Hor. Hebr. and 
Wetst. ad loc.) was one of three (or four)! sometimes 
called ‘ Bouleutai '—7z.¢., counsellors— 
sometimes ‘rich men,’ sometimes ‘great 
men of the city,’ the wealthiest in 
Jerusalem. His special duty was to 
provide water for the pilgrims that came 
up for the feasts. Besides the legend above quoted con- 
cerning the origin of his name, another was that ‘As 
the sun stood still for Joshua, so did it for Moses and 
Nicodemon b. Gorion.’ On the other hand, his daughter, 
at whose marriage vast sums were spent, became so 
impoverished, she and her whole family, that she was 
seen gathering barleycorns out of the dung of the Arabs’ 
cattle. ‘The preservation of this story would harmonise 
with a Jewish belief that some sin of Nicodemus (who 
would seem to have been dead at the time) was visited 
on his children. Za‘inith, after explaining, as above, 
the origin of ‘ Nicodemon,' says that his real name was 
Buni (na). Now, according to Samhedrim (Schottg. 
2703), a Buni was one of five disciples of Jesus,? put to 
death by the Jews. These statements, and the story 
about the daughter, favour the behef that the Talmudic 
Nicodemon was regarded by the Jews as a disciple of 
Jesus. Jt is, at all events, probable that Jn. identified 
him with the man whom he calls (81) ‘a ruler of the 
Jews,’ and describes as present at a council of the (7 45) 
‘chief priests and Pharisees‘ (z.e., the Sanhedrin) under 
the name of ‘ Nicodemus.’ 

With the aid of Josephus and the LXN it is possible 
to indicate the way in which Nicodemon b. Gorion might 
pass into the Fourth Gospel as Nicodemus, 
under the shadow, as it were, of Joseph 
eranition: of Arimathzea, with whom, in Jn. alone, 

pena he shares the honour of burying Jesus 
` (see JOSEPH[in NT], §4). Joseph is called 
by Mk.-Lk. (Mk. 1543) ‘an honourable councillor,’ (Lk. 
2350) ‘councillor,’ (Mk. 1543 Lk. 2351) ‘ waiting for the 
kingdom of God,’ (Mt. 2757) ‘rich’ and ‘made a dis- 
ciple of Jesus.’ ‘ Arimathzea,' in 1S. 11, represents a 
Hebrew ‘ (Ha)ramathaim-zophim,’ supposed to be 4 m. 
NW. of Jerusalem. The Targum of Jonathan renders 
this ‘ Ramatha of the scholars of the prophets,’® taking 
‘Zophim ' as ‘ place of wa¢ching,' and apparently identi- 
fying it with ‘Mizpeh,’ from the root sp% (ass) which 
means ‘watch,’ ‘ wait,’ ‘hope for.’ So here, Mk.-Lk. 
appear to have taken ms», ‘m-zophim' as ‘ wazting 
for (the kingdom of God),' while Mt. paraphrased it as 
implying discipleship to Jesus. 


2. Nicodemon 
b. Gorion in 
Jewish 
tradition. 


3. Origin of 
Johannine 


As regards the statement made by Mk.-Lk. (but not by Mt. 
Jn.) that Joseph was a ‘councillor,’ if it is not historical, it may 
have arisen from a metaphorical explanation of Zophim as 
‘watchers,’ ‘rulers,’ ‘counsellors.”. Cp the explanation of 1S. 
11 (Levy 42102) ‘one of two hundred seers (Zophim) who arose 
for Israel’ (and Heb. 1317) Or it may have sprung from a 
gloss on ‘ Haramah,’7.e., ‘the Ramah,’ or ‘the eminence.’ The 
root of Ramah, in New Hebrew, is sometimes applied to 
‘eminent’ people (cp ‘your Eminence’) and once, at least, with 
a special reference to taking counsel.4 








1 The ‘four,’ mentioned in only one of several traditions, were 
made up by reading ‘ Ben Gorion and Ben Nicodemon.’ 

2 Another of the five was named (Schéttg. 2 703) Nakai (+p3)— 
t.e., ‘innocent ’—which (see note above) has been suggested by 
some as an explanation of the first two syllables of ‘ Nicodemus.’ 
The name Bunni (Bunn?) +35 and ‘j3 is given to Levites in 
Neh. and Ezra and is sometimes translated vids, being naturally 
confused with Be, ‘son of.’ See also BANt and Binnua, with 
which il is often confused. It betokens post-exilic and Levitical 
connection. 

S fyw spond xno an xia Note, too, that Kimhi 
interprets py as py’), comparing Ezek. 317 etc.) 

4 See Levy, 44532 where p1 frequently = ‘eminent,’ and especi- 
ally ‘führe dein Nasiat zater den Grossen (wyna) um dich mit 
ihnen zu derathen.’ For LXX corruptions in connection with 
‘counsellor,’ cp 2 S. 818 ‘ Benaiah the son of Jehoiada (yava), 
© ‘Banai son of Janak (A, Jodæ, L, Joad) counsellor tavp- 
Bovàos),' apparently conflating. On the other hand, 1 Ch. 26 14 
Sa counsellor (yy) in wisdom (s-y3)’ is in 6 changed into a 
name, ‘Soaz (A, Joias) to Melcheias,’ where L conflates, ‘Joad 
a counsellor in wisdom.’ (If'‘counsellor’ was part of the original, 
it may have referred to the local council of Arimathza ; but it 
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Finding one, Joseph, described as an ‘hononrable 
councillor,’ and ‘rich,’ evangelists familiar with Josephus’ 
a es history might naturally identify the man 
faridi with the famous Joseph, son of Gorion, 
mentioned by that historian as one of two 
appointed to rule and repair the city just before the 
siege.! Thus ‘son of Gorion’' might be inserted in the 
margin. But Josephus himself is supposed to confuse 
Joseph son of Gorion with Gorion son of Joseph.? We 
have also seen that one of the Jewish traditions about 
the ‘counsellors’ converted the son of Gorion into two 
persons, calling one the son of Gorion and the other 
the son of Nicodemon. Much more easily may we sup- 
pose that Christian evangelists, finding ‘ Joseph’ in the 
text and ‘son of Gorion’ in the margin, might explain 
the words as ‘Joseph avd the son of Gorion,’ ‘Then 
they might take this son of Gorion to be ¢he wealthy son 
of Gorion, the celebrated Nicodemon (or, as they began 
to call him, Nicodemus). 


There appears no authority for the derivation, given above, 
‘innocent from blood,’ for the name of Nicodemus 3 but it is not 
at all unlikely that, during the plastic period of interpolation, 
Lk. confused the name with ‘ Nakemidam,’ ‘ innocent from blood’ 
(a7 *p3)—the words used by Delitzsch to translate Pilate’s pro- 


test, Mt. 27 24 (innocent from the blood of this just man '—and 
paraphrased it accordingly (Lk. 2351, ‘this man had not con- 
sented, etc.’). 

Ju.’s statement that Joseph was a ‘ concealed’ disciple 
of Jesus can be explained as one of the many con- 
flations of the above-mentioned Zophim, the root of 
which (ss) closely resembles, and is actually confused 
with (Levy, 4211) ‘conceal (jas). Moreover, when Jn. de- 
veloped Joseph into two persons, Joseph and Nicodemus, 
he may have conflated two statements, (1) that Joseph, 
a concealed disciple, came to seek the body of Jesus, (2) 
that Nicodemus came to Jesus under the concealment of 
night. The latter he may have supposed to refer toa 
previous occasion. 

i. Nicodemus, being the official provider of water for 
the purposes of purification in Jerusalem, was a very 
appropriate character in a dialogue 
setting forth the doctrine of rcgenera- 
tion through something more than 
water. He is introduced as ‘a man of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews,’ who ‘came to 
Jesus by night,’ and showed such incapacity to under- 
stand the doctrine of regeneration from above that he 
was rebuked by Jesus in the phrase usually addressed 
by the common people to incompetent teachers. lIn 
view of the fact that the doctrine of a ‘new birth’ was 
familiar to the Jews, Nicodemus’s apparent want of 
intelligence has caused difficulty to commentators, who 
have explained it (Mor. Hebr.) on the ground that the 
Rabbis applied the doctrine only to proselytes, or 
(Schottg.) on the ground of ‘troubled times’ resulting 
in ignorance of tradition, The former view is the more 
probable. But Jn. may also be using hyperbole in order 
to bring home to readers the perverse and wilful stupidity 
(as he conceives it) of the Pharisees, by representing the 
best among them, a man half convinced of the justice 
of Christ’s claims, as ignoring everything that is ‘ from 


5. Nicodemus 
in Jn. 





probably sprang from a gloss.) ‘Ram(ah),’ being conflated as 
eminent,’ might give rise 10 Hebrew glosses which would 
expan Mt.’s ‘rich’ (see the present writer's Diatess. 518-19). 
BJ ii. 203. If this son of Gorion was called ‘ Buni,’ as a 
nickname, it is worth noting that the word may mean ‘builder.’ 
It is applied to the Sanhedrin (Levy, 12414) as ‘Builders 
(spiritually) of Jerusalem.’ 

2 Schür. i. 2228. ‘Gorion the son of Joseph,’ mentioned in 
Jos. B/ iv. 39 ‘is probably identical with Joseph son of Gorion 
mentioned above’—i.¢., BJ ii. 203. ‘Gorion’ was killed by the 
zealots (B/ iv. 61); at least if Schiirer (i. 2230) is right—as he 

robably is—in tacitly assuming that the Gorion (Niese, Tovpwwr, 
u Topiwv) mentioned in 47 iv. 61 is the same as that (Niese 
and Huds. Twptwy, Big. Topptwy) mentioned in B/ iv.39. Con- 
cerning the murdered man it is said that he was ‘eminent in 
birth and reputation, but democratic,’ and that ‘his freedom of 
speech’ (cp Jn. 7 50) ‘was his ruin.’ Of course, all these tradi- 
tions could only be applied to the Johannine Nicodemus by 
anachronism ; but in a gospel of spiritual types and tendencies, 
anachronisms are to be expected. 
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above’} and bound up in the grossest materialism. See 
(ii. ) below. 

ii. Nothing comes of the Pharisee’s interview, in 
which he declared—apparently describing the secret 
conviction of the ruling class to which he belonged— 
‘We know that thou art a teacher sent from God.’ On 
the next appearance of Nicodemus, he is sitting in 
council when his fellow-councillors thus address the 
officers who have failed to bring Jesus (Jn. 7 48), ‘ Have 
any of zke rulers or the Pharisees believed on him?’ 
Nicodemus, a ‘ruler’ anda ‘ Pharisee,’ if he ‘ believed,’ 
did not at least respond to this indirect appeal. The 
Laodicean state of his mind is perhaps hinted at by 
the words ‘he came to Jesus’ (but he was) ‘one of 
them,’ that is, still a Pharisee. But he pleads—though 
not for one whom they ‘ knew to be a teacher sent from 
God ’—at all events for justice. The reply is that, since 
he will not side with his party, right or wrong, he must 
be ‘on the side of Galilee.’ Then comes the astonish- 
ing saying, ‘out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.’ If 
the text is correct, the whole narrative is stamped as 
unhistorical ; for it is impossible that the Sanhedrin 
could use such language in the face of the Galilean 
origin of Jonah and Hosea, and possibly also Elijah, 
Elisha, Amos, and Nahum. ? 

iii. No mention is made of Nicodemus as protesting 
against the resolution of the council (Jn. 1147-53) to put 
Jesus to death. He is perhaps alluded to in the words 
(1242), ‘Even of the rulers many believed on him; but 
because of the Pharisees they did not confess [it], lest 
they should be put out of the synagogue: for they 
loved the glory of men more than the glory of God ;’ 
but his name is not mentioned till the burial of Jesus. 
Here he is subordinate to Joseph (see JOSEPH [IN NT]i.), 
who alone ‘took away his body’; Nicodemus does not 
come till afterwards. Apparently he is represented as 
afraid to goto Pilate with Joseph.? Characteristically Jn. 
repeats herethe words expressive of the Pharisee’s timidity 
—which he dropped when he described the protest of 
Nicodemus (7 50 ‘he that came to him éefore’) in behalf 
of justice——‘ he who at the first came to Jesus éy night.’ 
Nicodemus, however, tries to compensate for want of 
courage by the excessive costliness of his offering to the 
dead body of Jesus, ‘ove hundred pounds weight of myrrh 
and aloes'—a hundred times as much (measured by 
mere weight) as the single ‘ pound’ (Jn. 123) of Mary, 
and yet the latter was valued at ‘ three hundred denarii’ ! 
Probably the ointment was more expensive than the same 
weight of ‘ myrrh and aloes’; but still the suggestion is 
unquestionably that Nicodemus the son of Gorion, 
who spent ‘twelve thousand denarii’ on his daughter’s 





1 ‘From above.’ “Avw@ev may in certain contexts, mean ‘over 
again’; but (Field’s Ozium Norv., ad loc.) ‘St. John’s writings 
furnish no example of this use of the word, and . . . the Heb. 
aye is always Zocal.’ Cp Jn.3 31 1911 and 23, and NT passim ; 
also Philo 1 482, ò KatamvevaGeis avwOey (and Phil. 1263 and 498 
2442). Menander (Eus. ZTE 3 26) connects baptism with his own 
mission avwHev, and see Hippol.618 quoting Simon Magus. 
Schöttg. 2632 quotes Zohar commenting on ‘the new spirit,’ and 
on purification ‘aquis mundis supernis? Against such evidence, 
Artemid. Onetrocr. 113 (where the context demands the sense 
‘from the beginning’) 1s futile. As tothe argument from Justin, 
see GOSPELS, § 101 (2). As regards the rebuke, see the boy's 
answer to R. Jeshua, //or. Hebr. (on Jn. 3 10) Sy oon Nin ANN 
Sxav, translated by Lightfoot, ‘Art thou æ wise man in Israel?’ 
(not, as Jn., ‘ he teacher’). 

2 If we were to suppose an o dropped after the final ç in 
TadtAaias, the meaning would be ‘Ze prophet is not to arise 
out of Galilee.’ The omission of o after ¢ (written ¢ in uncial 
MSS) is frequent in codex B, but not in Jn. In view of the 
hyperdramatic hyperbole sometimes found in Jn. it is impossible 
to deny that the text may be genuine. The actual order of the 


words is uncertain, many MSS, e.g. XD, putting mpod. before èx. 
According to Tisch. the Sahidic version read 6 mpopýms. 

3 Cp Acta Pil. (B), § 11. ‘I am afraid,’ said Nicodemus [to 
Joseph], ‘lest Pilate should be enraged. . . . But if thon wilt go 
alone . . . then will I also go with thee and help thee to do every- 
thing necessary for the burial.’ It is only a conjecture, but a 
reasonable one, that, if Nicodemus was the employer of the 
water-carriers in Jerusalem during the Passover, the ‘man bear- 
ing a pitcher of water’ (Mk. 1413 Lk. 22 10) was regarded as his 
emissary. 
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wedding,’ spent a great deal more on the dead body of 
‘the teacher sent from God.’ Only it was ‘ by night.’ 
It is implied that Mary's affectionate gift of a single 
‘pound’ of ointment, given to Jesus openly while he 
lived, outweighed the ‘ hundred pounds of spices’ offered 
by the millionaire who gave him scarcely anything in 
the way of support, and nothing in the way of public 
confession, while he lived, but (Jn. 127) kept his gift 
‘against the day of his burial,’ ending, as he began, a 
Laodicean.2 He is a Johannine conception, represent- 
ing the liberal, moderate, and well-meaning Pharisee, 
whose fate it was to be crushed out of existence in the 
conflict between Judaism and its Roman and Christian 
adversaries. EAA. 


NICODEMUS, THE GOSPEL OF, printed in Greek 
and Latin from various MSS by Tischendorf (Evang. 
Apocr. 1853, 1876) is a true apocryphon, in the sense 
that it does not come within the category of Old-Christian 
Literature in the stricter meaning of that expression (see 
OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE). The book professes 
to have been originally written by Nicodemus, in Hebrew, 
from which language it was translated by a certain 
Ananias about 425 A.D. It consists of three parts, the 
first and second of which are entitled ùmouvýuara Tob 
Kupiov huv ‘Inoot Xptorov mpaxhévra emi llovriov 
I[tAdrov; the third relates to Christ's Descensus ad 
inferos. Chaps. 1-138 describe the trial of Jesus before 
Pilate, his condemnation, crucifixion, and resurrection, 
substantially in agreement with the canonical gospels. 
Chaps. 14-16, originally by another hand, give a copious 
report of the debate held by the Jewish authorities upon 
the resurrection of Jesus and the liberation of Joseph of 
Arimathea from prison. Chaps. 17-27, by yet another 
hand, is a lively description of the brief stay of 
Jesus in Hades (cp 1 Pet. 318-20). All three pieces, 
originally written in Greek, are generally held to be 
not earlier than the fourth century, and when they 
were brought together to have been placed under 
the name of Nicodemus which occurred frequently in 
them and sounded well. Cp, however, APOCRYPHA, 
§ 27 (1). 

In the Middle Ages this Gospel was widely read, as ts shown 
by the many still extant MSS both of the original text and of 
translations, by the traces found in literature of acquaintance 
with the work, and by widely diffused poetical adaptations. Cp 
Tischendorf, Ev. Apoc., Prolegomena; Wiilcker, Das Ev. 
Nicodemi in der abendlindischen Literatur, 1872; , Gaston 


Paris and Alphonse Bros, rots Versions rimées de l Evangile 
de Nicodème, 1885. 


The value of this writing for our knowledge of Old- 
Christian literature lies in the fact of its containing some 
traits relating to the gospel history of which we learn 
nothing, or very little, from the NT. WoC. VM. 


NICOLAITANS, AV NICOLAITANES (NikOÀAITAI 
[Ti. WH]), are mentioncd in NT only in Rev. 26 15, 
and in other old Christian writers— 
Irenæus, Tertullian, and others — only 
in connection with these two passages. We may safely 
identify them with the followers of Balaam and Jezebel 
referred to in 214 20 (cp BALAAM, col. 464; JEZEBEL, 
col. 2457). The persons aimed at are apostates who, 
according to the author of the Apocalypse, had been 
troubling and leading astray the churches of Asia Minor 
and especially the seven addressed in chaps. 2f. It 
has been commonly, but erroneously, thought that such 
a description must be intended for persons who 
were in principle more pagan than Christian, and 
might therefore be regarded as mere libertines in the 


1. Character. 


1 Wetst., ad loe., ‘lectus erat stratus XII. M. denariis’; 
Hor. Hebr. ‘the furniture of whose bed was twelve thousand 
denars.’ Another tradition mentions (Hor. Hebr.2 449) ‘a 
daughter of Nicodemus b. Gorion to whom the wise men 
R four hundred crowns of gold for a chest of spices for 
one day.’ 

2 If the obscure and probably corrupt Jn. 127 could be inter- ` 

reted ‘Let her alone. Ought she to keep it (or, would you 

eep it) till the day of my burial?’—1this would bring out the 
contrast between the gift of Mary and the gift of Nicodemus. 
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ordinary sense of that word. What the writer actually 
says of then)—and there is no other authority to whom 
we can turn—shows them to be Pauline Christians, in 
other words, believers after the type with which we 
become best acquainted through the Epistles that bear 
the name of Paul. Like these, they too had arisen after 
the churches had already subsisted for some considerable 
time, a time Jong enough to make it possible to point 
with thankful recognition to the good work the churches 
had done in the past, their patience and fidelity under 
poverty, oppression, and persecution—in a word, to 
their ‘ first works,’ to their love and faith which, alas, 
are now threatened with extinction (22 f. 5 9 10 13 19 
33 f. 8 1032; cp PAUL, §§ 35, 40). Their leaders 
called ‘themselves apostles,’ but in the estimation of 
those who opposed them were not such, but were liars 
(22). This same consideration it was that led ‘ Paul’ 
to lay such emphasis upon his own apostleship and that 
of those who wrought with him, and to defend it so 
persistently (Rom. lı 511 13 1 Cor. 11 91-18 2 Cor. 11 
Us Dir Gall 23 Eph Ir Col Iri Tim: L127 
2 Tim. lr 11 Tit. 11). In Rev. 220 it is brought as a 
charge against Jezebel that she calls ‘herself a pro- 
phetess'; with no less distinctness does ‘ Paul’ claim 
for himself and his followers the gift of prophecy (Rom. 
126 1 Cor 114 7. 1210 28 7. 1329 145-6 1424 31 30): 
The Smyrneans and Philadelphians are warned in 
Rev. 29 39 against those who say that they are Jews 
although they are not, but lie and are a synagogue of 
Satan ; precisely so does ‘ Paul’ designate his spiritual 
allies irrespective of descent or birth as the true Jews, 
the seed of Abraham, and the rightful Israel (Rom. 
228 /. 1967, Vaz 4 Cor 1018 Gal. 379329 4222831 
616 Eph. 212), thongh very far from wishing to have 
it forgotten that he himself is an Israelite according 
to the flesh and full of tenderness for his people (Rom. 
91-5 ro 1] x 2 Cor. 1122 Gal. 215 Phil. 3 4 /). 

The Nicolaitans had their own particular doctrine 
(ddan; Rev. 215 24), just as ‘ Paul’ had his (Rom. 617 
1617 1 Cor. 417717). Their gnosis, their 
sounding of the deep things of God (Rom. 
1033 1 Cor. 210), could easily lead to the designation of 
those who were opposed to it and to the new revelation 
altogether as being those ‘who know not the deep 
things of Satan’ (ofriwes ovx ëyvwsav Tà Babéa Tov 
carava: Rev. 224). The stumbling-block which the 
apostates cast before the Israelites is stated to be ‘ eating 
things sacrificed to idols and committing fornication ’ 
(paryety eldwArAdOuTa Kal mopvetcat : 214 20), not because 
they made a mock of all that is holy and trampled 
honour underfoot, but because they, like ‘ Paul,’ had 
set aside the Jewish laws regarding foods and marriage, 
freely using food that had been set before heathen 
deities (Rom. 142 6 14 20 1 Cor. 814 1019 25-27), and 
contracting marriages within the prohibited degrees 
which in the eyes of the author of the Apocalypse were 
unchaste unions, just as in the eyes of the writer of 
1 Cor. 51 the marriage of the Christian who had freed 
himself from scruples with his deceased father's wife 
(not his own mother) was so, or as in the eyes of so 
many Englishmen the marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister is at the present day. For the expressions, see 
Acts 1520 29 2125 (cp also COUNCIL, § 11). 

The reason why the identity of the Nicolaitans and 
their allies in Rev. 27, with the followers of Paul has 
3. Identifica- "Ot Sooner found one recognition, 

: oo although many scholars since Baur have 

vonie considered that Paul himself was aimed 
at in the passage, is not far to seek. Paul’s name 
is not mentioned, and his personality not brought 
before the reader’s attention, so that it was natural 
to see in the allusions a reference to later develop- 
ments. No one thought of suggesting Paulinism 
such as is seen in the Epistles and must be dis- 
sociated from the person and period of the historical 
Paul. 


2. Doctrine. 
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Why the Nicolaitans were called so is unknown. Probably 
the name was given by opponents, and, like ‘Balaam’ and 
‘ Jezebel,’ was intended to express censure and reproach. 
Perhaps it was originally bestowed by some one before the time 
of the writer of the Apocalypse who had in view some well-known 
though now forgollen personality of evil repute. We may be 
sure that it does no! come, as Irenæus and Tertullian will have 
it, from the deacon Nicolas of Acts 65, nor yet, as many moderns 
have conjectured, from NtxdAaos (vexav and Aaos) as a rendering 
of Balaam=Badady=CY yrs or oy Sy2. This, however 
ingenious, is a mere guess. 

In the middle ages we meet with ‘ Nicolaitans’ who seek to 
release the clergy from enforced celibacy; in the fifteenth 
century, in Bohemia, ‘ Nicolailans’ anticipated the Quakers 
in their repudiation of outward ordinances and in finding a place 
for special revelations by the side of the written word. They do 
not stand, however, in any real connection with the Nicolaitans 
of the Apocalypse. 

See for these PREH, s.v. ‘ Nikolaiten'’; for the first, W. C. 
van Manen, Paulus, ii., 1891, pp. 244-2513 for another view, W. 
Bousset, Ofenbarung Johannis, 1896, 238-241. 278 f. 

W.C. v. M. 

NICOLAS (nikoAaoc), a proselyte, of Antioch, one 
of the ‘seven’ named in Acts65 (see DEACONS, § 5). 
His name— but only the name— occurs also in more 
than one of the lists of the ‘ seventy’ (see Lipsius, Afocr. 
A p.-gesch. 1205; Erganzungsheft, 2), and a large body 
of tradition has been connected with it under the sup- 
position that he was the founder of the heresy of the 
NICOLAITANS [g.v.]. 


NICOPOLIS (NixkorroAic[Ti. WH]). Paul, accord- 
ing to the traditional view,} writing to Titus expresses 
: his intention of spending the approach- 

z To ER ing winter at Nicopolis (Tit. 312), and 
i desires Titus to ‘ be diligent’ to come 

tohim thither. There were many towns called Nicopolis. 

(1) One founded in Armenia by Pompeius on the field of his 
victory over Mithridates (65 B.C.), a great military and civil 
post and centre of the road system under the Empire (mod. 
Purkh. Strabo, 555; Ptol. viii. 17 40. Cp Murray //andbook to 
AM 48). (2) In Egypt, near Alexandria (Strabo, 795 800, Jos. 
BJ iv. 115). (3) On Mt. Amanus, in Cilicia (Strabo, 676, Prol, 
v.87). (4) In Bithynia, on the Bosporus (Plin. ZZW 5 32). 
(5) On the upper Nestus, in Thrace (Piol. iii. 1113). (6) The 
town still called Nicopolis (Viku) near the Danube ;? (7) 
Nicopolis in Epirus. This enumeration is necessary, as there 
is no direct evidence as to the identity of the Lown mentioned 
in Titus. The subscription to the Epistle to Titus, according 
to which the letter was writlen ‘from Nicopolis of Macedonia,’ 
is of no authority. 

Considerations as to the date of foundation or name, 
or as to the situation, of most of the towns above 
enumerated, are fatal to their claims; and there is a 
general agreement that the place meant was Nicopolis 
in Epirus, for this agrees best with the meagre data as 
to Paul's last years derivable from the Pastoral Epistles 
on the assumption of their genuineness. 

Nicopolis (the ‘ city of victory ') in Epirus was founded 
by Augustus in commemoration of his victory over 
f Antonius and Cleopatra (Sept. 31 R.C., 
2 creel Suet. Aug. 18; Strabo, 325). The site 
chosen was that on which his land forces 
had their camp before the battle, on the northern 
promontory at the mouth of the Ambracian gulf (mod. 
Gulf of Atba). The whole surrounding territory— 
southern Epirus, the opposite region of Acarnania with 
Leucas, and even part of A‘tolia—was united in a single 
urban domain, and the inhabitants of the dwindling 
townships were transferred to the new city (Strabo, é.c., 
Dio Cass. 511, Paus. v. 233 vii. 188 x. 384, Anthol. Gr. 
9553). Nicopolis was made a ‘free city’ (like Athens 
and Sparta),? and it possessed six out of the thirty votes 


1 [However impossible, on critica] grounds, the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle to Titus may be, many critics now held that 
Tit.312/ isa genuine fragment of the work of Paul, written 
shortly before 2 Cor., when Paul (in Ephesus ?), unable to count 
on the loyalty of Corinth, was planning to await the outcome in 
Macedonia and Epirus (Bacon, /atr. to the NT 136; cp v. 
Soden, H/C iii. 181 221 c). Cp Rom. 15 19.—Eb.] . 

2 Other places called Nicopolis will be found mentioned by 
Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of AM — Palæapolis in the valley of 
the Cayster (105); in Pisidia (= Metropolis, 403); Emmaus 
{mod. ‘Amwiis] in Palestine was known as Nicopolis in the third 
century. Naturally these do not enter into the question. 

3 Tac. Ann.510, Arrian, Epict. Diss. iv. 114 vy Thy Katoapos 
TUXHV, EACVOEPOL ETLEV. 
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in the Amphictyonic Council representing all Greece 
(Paus x. 52 7). Furthermore, the old festival to the 
Actian Apollo on the opposite promontory was magnifi- 
cently renewed and enlarged, a quinquennial festival 
(rà” Axta), with musical and athletic competitions, and 
chariot races and other contests, being instituted and 
placed on the same level as the four great Games of 
Greece (Strabo, /.¢.). Herod the Great contributed to the 
adornment of the city (Jos. Az. xvi. 53). The result of 
this imperial and other patronage was that Nicopolis 
became the greatest city on the W. coast of Greece, far 
exceeding in importance all other cities of the same name 
(cp Strabo, 325). 

Nicopolis was therefore admirably adapted to be a 
centre of missionary work in western Greece—a region 

Paul’s 2° Yet untonched. An additional reason 

a e S for the decision attributed to Paul would be 
VISIU. found if it were certain that Epirus and Acar- 
nania had at this date been severed from Achaia and 
constituted as a separate province.! ‘The despatch of 
Titus northwards into Illyricum? (cp 2 Tim. 410, and 
see DALMATIA) seems to indicate a reasoned plan of 
far-reaching operations in this quarter. The above 
remark assumes both that Paul himself reached 
Nicopolis, and that ‘Titus was able to go to him before 
the expiration of the winter (probably that of 65-6 A.D., 
or perhaps a year later); but of this there is no proof. 
Paul was certainly not at Nicopolis at the time of writ- 
ing Tit. 3123 (see § 1, n. Iı above); probably Miletus 
and Corinth (2 Tim. 420) were stages on the journey 
thither. It would seem most probable that Nicopolis 
was the scene of his arrest, in the course of the winter. 

Nicopolis fell into decay, and, having been destroyed by the 
Goths, was restored by Justinian (Procop, de -#d. 42). During 
the Middle Ages the site was deserted for one about 5 m. farther 
S. on the end of the promontory, and thus the modern town of 
Prevesa (mpéBega) originated. There are many remains of the 
ancient city. 

See Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. 389, Leake, Travels in N. Gr. 
11783491, Murray's Handbook to Greece. For the foundation 
of Nicopolis, consult Kuhn, £z¢stehung der Städte der Alten. 

W. J. W. 


NIGER. See SIMEON NIGER. 
NIGHT (N2), Gen. 15 etc. See Day. 


NIGHT-HAWK (DINA, ¢ahmds; rrayz; noctua), 
one of the unclean birds (Lev.1116 Dt.1415t). The 
true meaning of the Hebrew word is unknown. ‘Tristram 
thinks that AV meant by ‘night-hawk' the night-jar?+ 
(Caprimulgus), a bird of nocturnal habits, of which three 
species are recorded from Palestine; but @ and Vg. 
suggest a reference to some species of OWL (g.v.). 
Among the moderns, Bochart and Gesenius favour the 
male ostrich (root-meaning, ‘to treat violently’), whilst 
others, led by the same root-meaning, prefer the cuckoo. 
Finally, others have thought of the swallow (so possibly 
Farg. Jon. xn5en, and Saad.); Niebuhr the traveller 


States that the Jews in Moésul still call the swallow 
tahmas, A. E. S. 


NIGHT- MONSTER (m%), Is. 3414 RV, RV™E: 
LILITH, 


NIGHT-WATCHES (MWN), Ps. 636 [7] 119148. 
See Day. | 


1 See Marq.-Momms., Staatsverw.(2), 131. Tac. Ann. 253(= 
17 A.D.) calls Nicopolis an urós Achaice, but Epict. Diss. iil. 41, 
pak of it as the headquarters of an émitpomos 'Hreipov : cp 

ahn, Æinl. 1435. 

2 [2 Tim. 46 (9)-22 may plausibly be regarded as a Pauline frag- 
ment, though 1 and 2 Tim., as wholes, cannot be the work of 
Tanl fe Bacon, /ztrod. to the NT, 135; v. Soden, HC, 

181. Ep, 

3 Note the use of éxe?, ‘there,’ and the tense xéxpixa, ‘I have 
determined '—not the epistolary past, but expressing the mental 
state at the moment of writing. 

4 From the time of Aristotle, peculiar attributes have been 
ascribed to the night-hawk or goat-sucker, and it was supposed 
to come at night-time and tear and eat the flesh off young 
children’s faces. 
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NILE. The present name of the great river of Egypt 
comes from the Greek (ò Neîħos). This is found as 
early as Hesiod; Homer, however, Od. 
4477, calls it Afgyptus (ò Aťyvrros in 
distinction from 7 Ařyvrros, the country), indicating, 
correctly, by this name that Egypt is only the Nile 
valley. No derivation from the Egyptian is possible for 
the name Nile.! Whether, according to a hypothesis 
of Movers, Netos comes from a supposed Phoenician 
*nehel= Hebrew zákal (‘ brook, stream’) must remain 
doubtful ; neither does a hypothetical Egyptian mutila- 
tion of xdadkdr ‘river’ (Lepsius, CAronologie, 275) 
present more probability. If the Arabic name of the 
canal Shatt-en-Nil in Central Babylonia has any con- 
nection with the Egyptian river, it would be due to a 
comparison by the Arabs. ‘The Egyptians call their 
river H‘ (something like *nyn) or Z/'fi (earliest ortho- 
graphy in the pyramid-texts //f), which, if we may 
judge from Herodotus’ Kpwgi and Mwg, was probably 
vocalised //o'p(7).2 Although the latest theology tried 
to explain the Apis-bull (Eg. Hp} as a personification 
of the Nile, the two names are totally different (cp 
Nopu).? The river's sacred name 4'f began at an 
early period to be used less than the simple designation 
‘river’ yetor, later pronounced ye'or, yo'or (earliest 
orthography yérw, the addition of w being meant to 
express the fact that w had taken the place of the lost 
¢; later spelling yz), whence Coptic ejoop ‘ branch of 
the river,’ distinguished from japo, S. Egyptian e1epo 
‘the Nile’; originally y(e)ta7-o(’) ‘the great river.’ 
This last expression is rendered by the Assyrians 
taru'é (Asur-bani-pal, 4132; cp Delitzsch, Paradies, 
312)4—7.e.,, N. Egyptian japo or tapw—whilst the 
other expression has become very familiar through the 
Hebrews as sx’ 3i? (in Am. 88 mutilated into ny). 


1. Names. 


S\N? is used exclusively of the Nile (Gen. 411 Ex.122 23 


etc., Ezek. 2939 Am.8895; inthe last two passages with the 
addition ‘of Egypt,’ which is frequent with the plural), in the 
plural of the Nile branches in the Delta (Ezek. 293, 3012 Ps. TS 44 
Is. 718 196 3725), only in Is, 33 21 of ideal rivers (|| p73), and 
in as late passages as Dan. 12567 of the Tigris (in Job 28 10, 
where the sense ‘shafts of mines’ is forced on it by the com- 
mentaries, the text is hardly correct) That © mostly renders 
morapós may be noted. On the name SH1HOR, see the article 
on that word. 

Naturally, the name Gihon of Gen. 213 does not refer to the 
Nile, although already Ecclus. 2427 and Josephus know that 
application. Christian writers, of course, called the Nile Geon 
after the LXX, in order to show their knowledge of the Bible; 
but this is not to be considered as a tradition of any weight. 
The question where that second river of Paradise is really to be 
sought for, does not belong here. See Ginton, and PARADISE, § 5. 


Personified, the Nile is frequently figured as a fat, 
androgynous deity,® with skin painted blue (like water ; 
; sometimes green), wearing a bunch of 

2, Beliefs and aquatic plants on his head and the girdle 
ceremonies. of a fisherman around his loins, and 
presenting fresh water (in vases), lotus flowers, fish, and 
fowl. Such representations are found as early as on 
statues of dyn. 12. One of the classic school-books, 
dating from the middle empire, contains a hymn to the 
good god Nile,® ‘the creator of all good things’; but he 
received less regular worship than the local gods pre- 
siding over the watercourse of some districts (Sazeź near 


1 W. Groff’s ze-il-u ‘the rivers’ (Budi. Inst. Eg. 1892, p.165) 
would, in correct pronunciation, be #-%erou, which has no 
resemblance to Nile. 

2 No etymology is possible, Paronomasias with the root 2’. 
(something like *“axn) ‘to hide,’ are, of course, not to be taken 


seriously. 

3 Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch, 93, enumerates 
various rare Greek designations for the river (Okeané, /Etos, 
Neileus, Triton), and some ridiculous etymologies from the 
Greek for the usual name Neilos. 

4 Delitzsch’s statement that a word ta-z-r7 ‘rivers’ (?) occurs 
already in an inscription of Adad-nirari I. (about 1325 B.C.) is 
retracted in Assyr. Handwòörterb. 203 303 

5 Mostly differentiated into the two Nile gods of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

6 Papyrus Sallier II. and Anastasi VII. ; cp Maspero, //ymme 
au Nit, 1868 (see also Records of the Pastil), 4105), 
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the first cataract, for example). Temples are men- 
tioned at Memphis, Heliopolis, and Nilopolis. 

At Silseleh (between Asuan and Edfu), where the 
sandstone range, in pre- 
historie times, had separ- 
ated Egypt and Nubia, 
certain ceremonies and 
sacrifices from time im- 
memorial welcomed the 
Nile at the yearly com- 
mencement of his rise— 
l.e., at the entering of 
the inundation into Egypt 
proper. The ‘ Nile- 
festivals’ (NetA@a)} were 
celebrated through the 
whole country at that 
time. 

Some of the religious 
rites have survived to the 
present day in Christian 
or Muhammedan disguise, 
such as the celebration of 
the ‘night of the drop’ 
(falling now on the 17th 
of June), originally the 
night in which tears of 
Isis weeping over Osiris 
eause the Nile to rise.? 
Also the ‘feast of cutting the dam’ in August must 
date from pagan times. 

The true causes of the yearly rise of the Nile were, of 
course, not known to the ancient Egyptians ; for this their 
geographical horizon was too narrow. 
(In dynasties eighteen to twenty-one, 
the pharaohs had a eertain rule over 
the valley as far S. as the sixth cataract, and even before 
that time [EGYPT, § 47] commercial expeditions may 
have penetrated farther S., but neither into the highlands 
of Abyssinia nor to the equatorial lake-regions.) The 
ancient Greeks discussed the mystery with special 
interest (Strabo, 136; Herod. 219 7, etc.}; the correct 
explanation (the tropical winter-rains)4 is found first in 
Aristotle (Meteor. 1.1219). Herodotus (219) wonders 
at the lack of interest in the problem which he found 
among the Egyptian priests; they were, indeed, per- 
fectly satisfied with the old mythological explanations, 
exactly as they taught to the last days of paganism the 
childish geography inherited from the most primitive 
period: the Nile has his source or sources at the seat 
of Osiris, in the realm of the dead, which is both in the 
Lower World and in heaven ;° it comes to light at the 
first cataract, flowing in two whirlpools from two 
‘fountain-holes’ (Artz); one river runs N., the other 
S.; as the northern branch empties into the Mediter- 
ranean, so the southern river ends in the Indian ocean.® 
We see here the tendency to confine the name Nile to 
the part flowing through Egypt N. and S. of Elephantine 
and Philæ. The endless course of the river is alluded 








Nile Deity. 


3. Sources and 
yearly rise. 


1 Described by Heliodorus, 99. 
zweites Buch, 365. 

2 Isis’ tears drop, according to this myth, from heaven, in the 
‘night of weeping.’ According to another version, she mourns 
in the lower world where her dead hushand lies. A variant 
makes the river come out of Osiris’ body itself. Thus the 
statement of Greek times, identifying Osiris and the Nile, is 
intelligible, as well as the importance of Isis in the preservation 
of all organie life, due, in Egypt, entirely to the irrigation. See 
below on the earliest form of these myths combining Osiris and 
the invisible source. [Cp G. Margoliouth, Liturgy of the Nite.) 

3 A strange tale of the Talmud to the effect that Joseph's 
coffin rested in the depths of the Nile, has no parallel in 
Egyptian customs. The sacred river seems to have been kept 
from defilement by corpses, in great contrast to the negligence 
of the modern Egyptians. 

4 Half correctly Anaxagoras; the melting of snow in the 
Ethiopian mountains. 

5 Cp Odyss. 4.477 Sumerns worauds? 

6 This view is found in Greek writers, and already in the 
Petersburg tale, written about 1900 B.C. 
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NIMRIM, WATERS OF 


to frequently,! so that the proverbial idea about its real 
source? may be older than Greek times. 

The true beginning of the White Nile (ep EGYPT, 
§ 6) is now sought in the Kagera river, 3° S. of the 
equator, so that the total length of the Nile is about 
4ooo miles. Its six cataracts are all situated N. of 
Kharttim. Whilst it has many affluents S. of the roth 
degree, N. of this it receives only the ‘Atbara and the 
Blue (better Black—dz.e., turbid) Nile, the rivers 
Astaboras and Astapus of the Ancients. The yearly 
inundation is chiefly due to the Blue Nile, which brings 
the water of the Abyssinian winter-rains. The swelling 
of the river is noticed in Khartiim in the first days of 
May, near the first cataract about June 1st, at Cairo at 
the end of that month. The maximum is there reached 
in October (EGYPT, § 7). The classical writers are 
approximately correct in speaking of 100o days of swell- 
ing. The water becomes turbid and red (for some days 
it is coloured green by parts of rotten water-plants) ; it 
turns clear again when the river begins to sink. With 
the exception of the time of the ‘green Nile,’ the water 
is pleasant and wholesome. 

‘The great importance of the yearly inundation, which 
alone makes agriculture possible in Egypt, was well 
known to the Greeks; less generally known was the 
necessity of artificial assistance by dykes, canals, and 
machines for lifting the water, which makes the life of 
the Egyptian peasant so hard. In antiquity, the in- 
undation seems to have been somewhat more abundant, 
as old water-marks show,? but hardly more regular. 
Too high inundation causes great ravages, especially in 
the lowlands of the Delta; an insufficient rise, on the 
other hand, brings a failure of the crops and famine. 
The most desirable rise was considered to be 16 
Egyptian cubits.4 Bad years in consequence of a 
‘small Nile’ are mentioned frequently from the time 
of the middle empire (see EGYPT, § 7, n. 2, on a legend 
of seven years of famine). The rising of the floods was 
accordingly observed with great anxiety by means of 
official Nilometers—z.e., graduated wells (most famous 
are the ancient one of Elephantiné and that from 
Arabian times on the island of Roda at Cairo). Re- 
ligious services for the purpose of imploring the granting 
of ‘a great Nile’ are known from all ages, from pagan 
down to Muhammedan times. Whether the annual 
sacrifice (to the Nile) of a virgin at Memphis is historical 
may be doubted—at least for the Christian age of 
Egypt, to which Arab writers wish to attribute it. Cp 
for all the preceding remarks, Ecypt, § 6/7. 





W. M. M. 
NIMRAH (N), Nu. 323. 


NIMRIM, WATERS OF (2°13) 12, ‘leopard waters’ ; 
cp BETH-NIMRAH ; much less probably ‘limpid waters ’), 
a stream in the land of Moab (Is. 156, NEMHPEIM 
[BOs], neBpim [N], nempeim [AQ*], NeEBHpEIM 
[T]; Jer.4834, neBpein [B], -m [N], Nemperm [Q]. 
eBpim [A]). The elegy on Moab (see Isaran ii., § 9) 
complains that ‘the waters of Nimrim are becoming a 
desolation ; withered is the grass, gone is the herbage, 


See BETH-NIMRAH. 


1 ‘The circle of gods does not know whence thou art,’ AZ, 
1873, p. 129; only the souls of the dead will see Isis ‘revealing 
the Nile in his secrecy,’ Book of the Dead, 146. 

2 Kniitgen, Die Ansichten der Alten über die Nilquellen, 1876 
(Wiedemann, 4c. r13). ; 

3 Cp especially those at Thebes, AZ 34, 1896, 11r and gs. 
The strange water-marks at Semneh in Nubia (ZD ii. 139), 
which would show that, in dynasty 12, the Nile rose there 
(above the second cataract, where the river may not yet have 
broken through) 25 ft. higher than nowadays, are best left aside 
(cp col. 1208, n. 2, end) In Egypt proper the (very slow) 
raising of the ground by the alluvium may have changed the 
conditions somewhat. The frequent assumption that the fields 
are raised faster than the bed of the river is, however, disputed. 

4 Cp the sixteen children playing round the famous statue of 
the Nile in the Vatican. The height varies, however, con- 
siderably according to the locality. Does sixteen apply to 
Memphis? (Plut. Zs. 43, Arist. 2 361, give fourteen cubits for M.) 

5 Decree of Canopus, /. 7, Greek text, 4 16. The Greek text 
translates by aSpoxia. 
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verdure there is none.’ It is not a prophecy of what 
God will bring about ; the picture is not merely antici- 
pative ; the barbarity of foemen is to blame (2 K. 319 25). 
The picture is completed in Is. 159 (emended text), which 
states that ‘the waters of Nimrim (see DIMON) are full 
of blood'; the warriors of Moab have been cut down on 
its banks, and the stream is reddened with gore (cp Jer. 
482, where MADMEN [g.v.] should be Nimrim). This 
apparently explains the cry of woe (v. 8) which echoes 


from the S. to the N. of the land (see EGLAIM). Pre- 
sumably Nimrinı itself is in the S. of Moab. lt is there- 


fore not the same as BETH-NIMRAH (¢.v.) or Nimrah— 
i.e., Vell Nimrin—at the foot of the mountains opposite 
Jericho, though apart from its situation the Wady 
Nimrin, as the lower part of the W. Soaib (cp HOBAB) 
is called, answers to the description of the former state 
of Nimrim.! We must look for a trace of a Nimrim 
farther S. ; in fact, it seems doubtful whether Beth- 
Nimrah is not too far N. to have been reckoned as 
Moabitish. 


According to Eusebius and Jerome (OS(?), 28432; 14311) the 
place intended is one which was known in their day as Byvva- 
pape, ennamerium, and lay to the N. of Zoar (at the extreme 
S. end of the Dead Sea ; see Zoar). Either the reference is to 
the Wady en-Numéra, which traverses a region now waste and 
stony, hut perhaps not so in early times, or, if not, the name 
which was once applied more widely has lingered here by the 
caprice of fortune. 


Tristram speaks of the ‘ plenteous brooks gushing from 
the lofty hills into the Ghor en-Numeira’ (Land of Hoad, 
46 /.). The name, which may possibly contain a relic 
of totemism (cp LEOPARD), was apparently not very un- 
common. See OS®, 28422, 14232, for another evidence 
of this (it is the great Wady Nimreh in Hauran, E. of 
Shubha, that is meant). T. EC. 


NIMROD (7719), Ì3) [1 Ch. 11o Mic. 55]; NeB- 


Pwa, ake LE ae r a a 
ieee vl. NEBp.}, Jos. ). son of Cush, an 

1, Biblical one of the primitive heroes (Gen. 108 7. 

references. [ol 1 Ch. 1rot). There is much that is 
singular and exciting to the curiosity in the account of 
Nimrod. ‘The sons of Cush in Gen. 107 (P) are the 
representatives of peoples ; but here is a son of Cush 
who, however legendary, is no mere genealogical fiction, 
but apparently the first of the imperial despots known 
to the Israelites. His name was evidently as familiar 
to those from whom the tradition in Gen. 108 is derived 
as it was to the people of his own country; and if we 
could only understand what is said about him, we ought 
to be able to restore the name which underlies the form 
Nimrod. Itis stated in the tradition (vv. 10-12) that his 
rule began in Babylon, and then extended to Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh in the land of Shinar, from which 
country he went to Assyria, and founded Nineveh, 
Rehoboth-Ir, CaJah, and Resen. Several of these names, 
however, are obscure. Even SHINAR and ACCAD have 
not been explained beyond question, whilst CALNEH, 
REHOBOTH-IR, and especially RESEN still remain in a 
high degree doubtful. The description of Nimrod in 
v. 8 f. is also somewhat puzzling. ‘He began to be a 
mighty one (133, yityas, see GIANTS) in the earth. He 
was a mighty one in hunting (vy 123) before Yahwe ; 
therefore, it is said, like Nimrod a mighty one in hunt- 
ing before Yahwé.’ We also meet with the phrase ‘ the 
land of Nimrod,’ parallel to Assyria, in Mic. 56 [5]. 
This too has not been adequately explained (see § 2, 
end). 

D supposition that Nimrod ben Cush is the name 


symbolised by the mystic number in Rev. 13 r8 is, we may fear, 
only a curiosity. 


That the name ‘ Nimrod’ must have suggested to the 


1 This is the view of Ges., Hi., Del., Che. [formerly], Bad.- 
Socin (‘probably’), and especially Wetzstein (see Del. Gea. (4), 


72). 
2 Buhl (Pal. 272), Di. This view suits the identification of 

Horonaim with the ruins near the Wady ed-DerA‘a (Buhl, 272). 

Horonaim is mentioned in the elegy just before Nimrim. 
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Hebrews the idea of ' rebellion’ (,/359) is obvious. 
2. Earlier 


The 
connection of the hero who bore it with 
theenien foreign cities, however, shows that it is 
oftani: merely a Hebraised form of a foreign name. 
Sayce formerly (7SBA 2243 f), Grivel (2d, 
3136 7), and Wellhausen (CH 309 f.) have combined 
Nimrod with Merodach (Marduk), who was originally 
the local god of Babylon, and is said to have had four 
dogs (Jensen, Aosmol. 131). Apart, however, from the 
reference to Nimrod’s hunting (if vs is correct), there is 
no parallelism between the two, and it was therefore a 
more plausible idea of G. Smith the Assyriologist (7.SBA 
1205 and elsewhere), Maspero (Dawn of Civ., 1899, p. 
573), P. Haupt (Nimrod-epos), and A. Jeremias (/zdudar- 
Aimrod) to identify Nimrod with the legendary hunter 
king of Erech, whose name is now read as Gilgameš 
(see CAINITES, ENOCH), and with whom one of the 
cities (Erech) mentioned in the traditional text of Gen. 
1010 is closely connected. Iven this parallelism, how- 
ever, is incomplete, and the name remains unexplained. ! 
Haupt and Hilprecht have, therefore, looked out for a 
historical personage whose name might conceivably be 
worn down into Nimrod. The hero selected is Nazi- 
marattas 2 (14th cent. B.c.), one of those warlike KaSSite 
kings of Babylonia (see CUsH, 2) who were constantly 
invading Palestine, and continued their intrigues in that 
country to the very end of the Egyptian rule. 

The contract tablets of the Ka&Site period are said to abound 
in such abbreviations as that of 373 for NazimarattaS. The 
theory is well thought out. This Kaššite king might conceivably 
have been remembered as a representative of the KaSSite kings, 
and have been credited with the conquests of other KaSSites. It 
should be noticed, however, that the synchronous history of 
Assyria and Babylonia states that NazimarattaS was defeated at 
Kar-JStar-akarsal by Adad-nirari 1., king of Assyria, which was 
followed by an extension of the Assyrian frontier (XB 1197; 
RP), 3303 cp BABYLONIA, § 47). 

This identification of Nimrod, however, is not free 
from objection. If Nimrod had been represented solely 

as a conqucror, it would be adequate on 
ee ae the grounds mentioned above. He is 
ey ea more especially represented, however, 
as a great founder or fortifier of cities, and Haupt’s theory 
does not throw any light on this representation. More- 
over, the difficulties connected with the names of the 
cities and with the phrase gibbör sdytd, TS Ba, remain, 
and as a point of method we ought first of all to seek to 
clear up these names in the light of probable conclusions 
attained elsewhere in the criticism of traditional names 
(see, ¢.g., SODOM). 


The least serious difficulty is that connected with 9s 123 (EV 


a mighty hunter) in Gen. 109a. This phrase can hardly be right. 
Esau was surely the great mythical hunter of the Israelites. If 
Gilgameš, the hunting king of Erech, is to be identified with 
Enoch (see CAINITES, § 6, Enocw), we must suppose that he 
was despoiled of his reputation as a hunter to please Israelitish 
taste. For Ts 123 there are plausible alternatives—to read 
PINI 133, as in v. 8d, or to regard TS as a corrupt fragment of 
some word meaning ‘ruler’ or ‘leader (most probably }*Sp, 


‘judge, general, prince’). The second alternative is preferable : 
it was as an able ruler and general, not as a hunter, that * Nimrod’ 
made his reputation, and was remembered in a popular song.. 
The key to the names will be found by recognising the Arabian 
Cush not only in Gen. 106, but alsoinz.8. It follows from 
this that, asin Gen. 14 and elsewhere, the editors of the traditional 
text have made a huge mistake, through starting with a wrong 
theory. The following restoration may not be in all points 


correct; but it probably approaches the truth. For ]3?) we 


should almost certainly read 9°), ‘and he smote’ (to suit jsp). 
The suggested restoration of the text makes the passage read 

as follows :—‘ And the beginning of his kingdom was Jerahmeel 

in the land of Seir. From that land he went forth into Geshur, 








1 No one would now explain ‘ Nimrod’ as Namra-uddu, ‘the 
brightly shining,’ or Namra-zit, ‘the brightly rising.’ 

2 See Haupt, Andover Review, July 1884 (The Language of 
Nimrod the Cushite’), and cp University Circulars (Baltimore), 
vol. xi. no. 98 (May 1892), and Hilprecht, Assyriaca. This view 
was accepted as probable by Sayce (Acad. March 2, 18955 cp 
Pat. Pal. 269; Exp.T 8180) and Cheyne (Acad. March 9 and 
May 11, 1895). Maratta8 is stated to be the Kaššite god of 
hunting. 
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and smote Hebron, Rehoboth, Jerahmeel, and Beersheba, which 
is between Hebron and Jerahimeel.’! 

On the possible or probable connection of the Nimrod passage 
with Gen. 61-4 and 11 1-8 see NEPHILiM, and on the Jerahmeelite 
origin of early Hebrew stories see PARADISE. 


Now as to the name of the conqueror. 4° gives it 
as Nebrod, which is almost certainly right. It is prob- 
ably a condensed form of Bir-dadda, which is given else- 
where (see BEDAD) as the probable original of Bedad. 
Considering that the conqueror spoken of must have 
been prominent in Hebrew tradition, we may without 
undue boldness assume that the Husham ben Zerah and 
the Hadad ben Bedad in the list of Edomite kings (Gen. 
3634 /.) have been rolled into one by Hebrew legend. 
Husham is probably the original of the CUSHAN-RISH- 
ATHAIM [g.v.] of Judg. 37-11, whose name should be 
read ‘Cushan from the land of the Temanites.’ That 
this oppressor was traditionally king of Edom, not 
Mesopotamia, is probable from the Kenizzite origin of 
Othniel. His real name may have been Bir-dadda ; 
‘Cushan’ is a term descriptive of his origin, not his 
name. So Hadad b. Bedad would be really the son 
of the so-called Cushan-rishathaim, and his conquests * 
may have been added to those of his father to com- 
plete the legendary picture. The main point, however, 
is that ‘Nimrod’ led the Jerahmeelite migration from 
Edom into S. Canaan; this may well be a historical 
fact. We now understand the parallelism of ‘land of 
Nimrod’ and ‘ Assyria’ in Mic. 56[s]. mex (Asshur) 
is constantly used in lieu of wwa (Geshur), and refers to 
a district on the border of S. Canaan. Cp MICAU 
[Book], § 4, Mizraim, § 24. 

The theories considered above differ radically from 
one which had considerable vogue formerly, and was 

Fae spe aera Hitzig (BL 4332 f-), Tuch 
not a myth. (Genesis ; 183), and Finzi (#zcerche, 542) 

—viz., that Nimrod was originally, not the 
legendary first king of Babylon (?), but the constellation 
of Orion. ‘fhe Chronicon Paschale (ed. Dindorf, 64) 
says that the Persians assert of Nimrod that he became 
a god, and was identical with the constellation of Orion ; 
cp the Arabic name of Orion jabir = Heb. gibbòr, 
niz3, the title given to ‘ Nimrod’ in Gen.108f. (see 
Or10ON). It is just as plausible, however, to make 
‘Nimrod’ into a solar hero (so Goldziher in 1876) on 
the deceptive ground that it is said in a Midrash that 
365 kings (equal to the days of the solar year) ministered 
to him. Cp ENOCH; § 2. 

Jewish Aggada made Nimrod the founder of the Tower of Babel 


° 


(Jos. Ant. i. 42), and, by a still further licence, imagined him 

, to have persecuted Abraham, because the patriarch 

5. Jewish would not worship his false gods (cp Josh, 242). 

Aggada. The latter legend migrated to the Arabs (cp Koran, 

Sur. 21 52-69), and several mounds of ruins even 

now bear Nimrod’s name, especially the well-known Birs Nimrid 

(see BABEL, TOWER OF). 

On the name and application of ‘ Nimrod’ cp also Lagarde, 

‘ Armenische Studien’ in 4A. Ges. Gott, 2277 and Kold. ZDMG 

28 279 (Persia called ‘house of Nimrod’ in an old Syrian book); 

and on earlier explanations of the name, cp Dr. in Guardian, 
May 20, 1896. ERC 


NIMSHI (CX), namelclcfel [BAL]), ancestor of 
Jenu (g.v.); ep ISSACHAR, § 4; I K. 1916 (NAMECOEI 
[B, om. A]) 2 K. 92 (amecel [A]) 14 (Namecca [A*]) 
zo (Namelclcle]ioy [BA]) 2 Ch. 227. The name should 
probably be Amashai (a more plausible form than 
Amasai).? Jehu was ben Jehoshaphat = ben Sephathi, 
‘son of a Zephathite’; also ben Amashai = ben Yish- 
maeli, ‘son of an Ishmaelite.’ Elijah and Elisha, who, 
according to different versions of the tradition, pro- 
moted Jehu’s accession, were both, it has been sug- 
gested elsewhere (PROPHET, § 7), Zarephathites. Now 
Zephath and Zarephath are designations of the same 
famous place on the border of N. Arabia. See SHAPHAT, 


1 There is much dittography, as often (e.g., 1S. 1 1) where the 
name ‘ Jerahmeel’ is concerned. See Crit. Bib, 

2 On these see Winckler, GZ l 192. 

3 The initial 2 comes from dittography (accidental repetition 
of a letter). 
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TISHBITE, ZAREPHATH. Jehu (whose name perhaps 
= Jehoel = Elijah = Jerahmeel) may therefore have been 
an adventurer from the far south. TAKIC 


NINEVEH (NM), nineyH [NHNEYH, NHNEYy]], 
Ninive, classical u Ninoc, Ass. Ninaa, Ninua ; Lk. 
1. The 11 32, ‘men of Nineve, anAPEC NINEYEITAI 
bái. [Ti. W H], Lk. 1130 Ninevites; and so NiNey- 
ıTHC [A Tob. 112], NINEYHTHC [N Tob. 22]). 
No satisfactory derivation of the name has been given ; 
nor can be till the question has been settled whether the 
city was originally peopled by a non-Semitic race. The 
ideogram seems composed of those for ‘house’ and 
‘fish’ (cp JONAH [Book], § 4). This has suggested to 
some (‘Tiele, BAG 84, go) the connection of Ištar, the 
city goddess, with a fish-goddess, daughter of the god Ea: 
A non-Semitic derivation of Ni-na-a has been attempted. 
So far as -na is eoncerned, Delitzsch was of opinion 
that it means ‘resting-place’ (Par. 260). We might 
also explain Nin-ia, ‘my lady,’ comparing the many 
by-names of Ištar as ‘the lady’; if it could be shown 
that Nin, ‘lady,’ had ever passed into Semitic. 

Nineveh is said (Gen. 10 11) to have been founded by 
Nimrod in Assyria. This may be taken to assume the 
previous existence of the old capital Ašur. The mention 
with it and Calah of Rehoboth-Ir and Resen as forming 
the Assyrian ‘’Tetrapolis,’ may be due to a desire to 
balance the Babylonian Tetrapolis (in Gen. 1010). At 
any rate, there is no reason to suppose that in early 
times these four formed a continuous city. [For the 
bearing of this remark and for criticism of the traditional 
text of Gen. 1010-12, see NiMROD.] In later times with 
such historians as Ctesias and Diodorus the name 
Nineveh may simply have denoted a province, the 
Assyria proper between the four rivers. ‘There is, 
however, no proof that, in the Sargonide period up to 
the fall of Nineveh, Calah was subordinate, Each city 
retained its separate aknu or prefect, and in the 
official lists Nineveh stands below Calah. Great 
emphasis has been laid on the approximate correspond- 
ence of a tetrapolis formed by Nineveh, Calah, Khor- 
sabad, and Keramlis with the dimensions of Nineveh 
given by Diodorus, and with a forced interpretation of 
the vague phrase in Jonah (33), ‘an exceeding great 
city, of three days’ journey.’ 1 Against this must be set 
the results of Jones’ survey of the ruins and district 
(JRAS 15297 f.) There is no trace of a common 
wall. Moreover, the separate cities of Nineveh, Calah, 
and Khorsabad are fortified as strongly towards the 
interior of the assuined city as on the exterior. In 
sales of land in Nineveh itself, the road to Calah is as 
frequently named as the ‘king's highway’ to Arbela. 

Nineveh was situated at the NW. angle of an irregular 
trapezium of land which lay between the rivers Husur 
©. Situati {Khausar) on the NW., Gomel on the 

- SIUALION, NE, and E., Upper Zab on the SE. and 
S., and Tigris on the S. and W. In extent this plain 
is 25 m. by 15 m., and contains the ruins of Nineveh at 
Kuyunjik and Nebi Yanus, of Diar-Sargon at Khor- 
sabad to the NE., and of Calah to the S. of Nimrūd. 
The whole plain has a gradual slope from the low 
range of Jebel Maklib and the hill of ‘Ain-es-safra to 
the Tigris on the W. This plain was for those days 
amply protected on three sides by the two rapid broad 
currents of the Tigris and the Zab, the hills on the NE. 
and the river Gomel at their base. The weak NW. 
side was partly protected by the Husur, in winter 
impassable but in summer easily fordable. The floods 
caused by the Husur were frequent and destructive ; 
on one occasion sweeping away part of the palace and 
exposing the coffins of the kings. A series of dams 
was therefore constructed (mapped and described in 
‘Topography of Nineveh,’ /RAS 318 f.) which con- 
trolled the floods and filled the ditches and moats of 


1 [For the probable origin of the very strange topographical 
note in Jon.’ 34, see PROPHET. ] 
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Nineveh. One of these ditches runs over 2 m. witha 
breadth of 200 ft. and was lined with a rampart on the 
city-side. To these dams there may be a reference in 
Nah. 26[7], ' The gates of the rivers are opened.’ 

The city on the river-side of the Tigris extended 
about 24 m., its N. wall measured Jooo ft., the 
eastern wall was nearly 3 m. long, and the southern 
about 1000 ft. The city thus formed a narrow long 
strip against the ‘Tigris, picrced at right angles by the 
Husur, the waters of which could, 
by closing the great dain, be sent 
round the moats instead. The 
actual extent of Nineveh proper is 
about 1800 acres or about two- 
thirds the size of Rome within 
Aurelian’s Wall. It would con- 
tain a population of 175,000 on 
the allowance of 50 sq. yds. to a 
person. Outside this citadel city 
lay the ‘ outskirts’ (adlu), which 
seem to have had an independent 
municipal existence under their own 
aknu (or Sakiniu =\lady-governor). 
Farther afield and apparently close 
to Khorsabad lay Rébit Ninta, or 
the piazza (see REHOBOTH-iR). In 
the case of a siege, doubtless the 
whole population of this outlying 
neighbourhood would take refuge 
within the city moats and walls. 

Nineveh was first localised in 
modern times by Rich, Resident at 

s modern Bagdad for the East 


Be iorations India Company about 

p '1820. Sir H. Layard 
by his explorations definitely fixed it 
at Kuyunjik (1845-47 and 1849- 
51). 

The excavations were continued by 
H. Rassam (1854) G. Smith (1873-76), 
and again Rassam up to 1882. The 
enormous mound of Kuyunjik, separ- 
ated from that of Nebi Yiinis by the 
Khausar, marks the site of Sennacherib’s 
paler: covering quite roo acres. It 

as been explored to the extent of about 

60 rooms (5 are 150 ft. square), all 
panelled with sculptured slabs of ala- 
baster. The entrances to the palace and 
to the principal halls were flanked with 
colossal winged bulls and human-headed 
lions some 20 ft. high. Close beside 
this palace was one built by Esarhaddon 
where the sculpture was of the finest 
character; but the entire building has 
not been explored. The mound of Nebi 
Yunis, surmounted by the ‘tomb of 
Jonah,’ is a sacred spot to the Moham- 
medans and could not be explored 
properly. By sinking a shaft within 
the walls of a private house, however, 
some sculptured slabs were recovered 
and the Turkish government opened out, 
later, part of a palace of Esarhaddon, 
Outside these mounds excavations were 
made at two of the great city-gates and 
showed them to have been built by 
Sennacherib, 
_ The architecture of these palaces is exhaustively dealt with 
in Fergusson’s Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored 
(see also Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Chaldea and Assyria). 
It should be noted that each palace was in itself a fort, and 
would require a separate attack. The mounds formed a sort of 
Acropolis to the town which was walled, moated, and protected 
by outlying forts. 

Within this enclosure and surrounding the palaces were 
extensive orchards and gardens. It is not possible to decide 
from the superficial appearance of the ruins whether any part 
was densely populated by dwellers in streets of houses. The 
houses unless all built of sun-dried brick without stone must 
have left more evident remains. ‘The inscriptions, however, imply 
Streets, as well as orchards in Nineveh, so that a house abutted 
on three sides against other houses. 


The history of Nineveh is of course that of Assyria ; 
but as most of the Assyrian documents known to us 
come from Ašur-bāni-pal's palace in Nineveh (cp 
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ASUR-BANI-PAL, § 11), and the Kuyunjik collections 
of tablets in the British Museum in- 
clude many commercial documents, there 
are materials from native sources for its municipal history 
and topography. ‘Till these are published and under- 
stood it would be rash to dogmatise on conjectural 
grounds. Gudea, king of Lagaš (about 2800 B.C.), 
records having built (or rebuilt) a temple of Ištar at 
Nineveh (A4B35). Dungi, king of Ur (about 2700 
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B.C. ), left an inscription in Nineveh, unless indeed this 
was carried there by some Assyrian royal antiquary. 
‘The Amarna tablets (1500 B.C.) name Nineveh twice 
(B5; see under ' Nina’), each time in connection with 
Ištar. The earliest native notices are on the votive 
bowls of Shalmaneser I. (about 1300 B.C.). These 
short notices (AB1l 9; 3 X, pl. 5, no. 3-5) are to be 
read in the light of Tiglath-pileser’s reminiscences of 
Shalmaneser (G. Smith, Ass. Desc. 248). Shalmaneser 
claims to have renewed the temple of Ištar (3 A 5, no. 4). 

From Jater notices we gather that Samsi-Adad (about 
1821 B.C.) built a temple of Ištar, Ē-Maš-maš and 
may have renewed Gudea’s. Shalmaneser I. (3 Æ 3, 
no. 12) relates that his father Adad-nirari (about 1845 
B.C.), after an expedition into Babylon, brought back 
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the gods of Babylon, Merodach and Nebo, and built 
them temples. He also built a palace in Nineveh as 
well as at Ašur and Calah. Mutakkil-Nusku and 
A&ur-reS-isi (1150 B.C.) continued to build at Nineveh. 
Sennacherib, however, found Nineveh still a ' wretched 
poor place,’ and to him its chief development is due. 
There were already a factory, an arsenal, a temple, and 
some fortifications. The place was short of water in 
summer and flooded in winter. The waters of the Tigris 
and the Husur (Ahausar) were unpalatable. being full 
of salts, and the inhabitants depended on ‘ the rains of 
heaven for drink’; Sennacherib, therefore, brought an 
aqueduct from the hills (AB 2117) right into the city. 
He raised both the wall and the rampart ‘mountain 
high.’ He erected there an ‘unrivalled’ palace ( Meissner- 
Rost, Bau-tnschr. Sanh.), built in two portions, one in 
the Hittite style, the other in the native Assyrian. “This 
is now buried beneath the Nebi Yunis mound. He laid 
out a paradise with all sorts of exotic plants, and 
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established a kind of zoological garden. Stables for 
the royal stud, magazines for war-material, extensive 
offices for all departments of state were closely attached 
to the palace. At the same time he repaired the king's 
highway and made a new channel for the Husur. As 
a consequence Nineveh became and remained the 
capital and centre of Assyrian empire and culture, 
soon rivalling in wealth and importance Babylon itself. 
Here this same king, Sennacherib, brought the chief 
spoils of his capture and ruthless spoliation of Babylon 
and other Babylonian cities. Here also he was murdered 
(681 B.C.) In what sense the word ‘capital’ could 
be applied to Nineveh before Sennacherib's time, it is 
hard to see. It was ‘the court-residence’ under Ašur- 
bél-kala (about 1050 B.C.), who has left an inscription 
upon a statue found at Kuyunjik, probably that of a 
captured goddess. Ašur-nasir-pal (about 880 B.C.) also 
made it his chief seat during the completion of his great 
works at Calah. To Sennacherib is due its position as 
capital without rival till its fall. Esarhaddon and 
ASur-bani-pal maintained this position. Under the 
last kings ASur-edil-ilani and Sin-Sar-iSkun, sons of 
ASur-bani-pal, the history of Nineveh becomes very 
obscure. The relations of classical authors are to be 
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received with great caution till the data of the inscrip- 
tions have been worked out. 

The date of the fall of Nineveh has been placed in 
608-7 B.C. lt was due to the overwhelming onslaught 

of the Manda hordes. Whether the Baby- 
5. Its fall. on. k OR T Bee eas 

onjans took any active part in its capture 
awaits decision. Nabonidus in his recently discovered 
stele (Scheil, Receuil de Travaux, 1815 f., and Messer- 
schmidt, .V/i/4. der Vorderas. Ges., no. 1) gives us the first 
published inscriptional reference to the fall of Nineveh. 
The pious king regards it as a retribution from the gods 
for the desecration and spoliation of their temples by 
Sennacherib. He does not attribute any share in its 
destruction to the Babylonians, but claims the invader 
as an ally of Babylon, and emissary of Marduk. 

Actual details as to the fall of Nineveh are scarcely 
to be expected from its own inscriptions. The contri- 
bution made to the question by the state of the ruins is 
small, but definite as far as it goes. Most of the 
buildings laid bare in Kuyunjik had 
suffered from fire ; but no portion of the 
walls seems to have been washed away 
by water. The dykes and dams on 
the Llusur seem to have been the vul- 
nerable part, and once these were broken 
by an unusual flood or the hostile 
efforts of the invader the city must have 
lain open to assault. A full discussion 
of the fall of Nineveh cannot be given 
here. For this and for other important 
archaeological and historical details the 
reader should consult Billerbeck and 
Jeremias in the work referred to below, 
on which, in its relation to the prophecy 
of Nahum, see NAHUM. 


For maps and illustrations (profuse), see 
Billerbeck and Jeremias’s ‘Der Untergang 
Tea d= . Dog 
Ninives' in vol. 3 of Haupt's Beitr. z. Ass. 
See now T. Friedrich’s exhaustive art. 
‘Nineve'’s Ende' in /estgaéen for Budinger. 


HC wW j- 
NIPHIS (neipeic [B]), 1 Esd. 521 
RV = Ezra 2 30, MAGBISH (g.v.), or 
possibly Nebo. 
NISAN (jD°3), Neh. 21. See MONTH. 


NISROCH (3103; in 2 K., ecdpay 
[B] ecep. [A]; acp. [L]; in Is. 
Nacapax [B], acap. [AQQ], acapak 
[N]; Jos. apackH [AZ x.15]). An 
Assyrian god, in whose temple SEN- 
NACHERIB (g.v. ) was worshipping when 
he wasslłain (2 K. 1937 Fs. 8738). The two 
most prominent explanations are: (1} to omit z and ch 
as, possibly, accretions, and restore so{x]—z.e., Ašur, 
to whom Sennacherib in his inscriptions repeatedly refers 
as ‘my lord’ (so Schr. FATO, 329); or (2) to read 
moz the ‘constr. state’ of Nusku, a god connected with 


Nabū, and also identified with Gibil, the fire-god (so 
in the main Sayce, Theol. Rev. 1873, p. 27; Hal. 
REJ; Oct.-Dec., 1881, p. 183; Del. Calwer Bib. 
Lex., 1893, p. 630). On Nusku, see Jastrow, Rel. of 
Bab. and Ass.; G. Hoffm. ZA 11260 7 But to 
ignore z and ch altogether is hazardous. On the 
other hand, it is not likely that one of the less-known 
deities should be specified as Sennacherib's god. ‘We 
must wait for further light,’ remarks Kittel (Dillm. 
Jes. 329). Light on the name Nisroch, however, can 
hardly be expected, the presumption being that, like 
other names of Assyrian and Babylonian deities in the 
later narratives, it is corrupt. We may suppose it to 
be miswritten either (1) for ṣbo[i];y, ‘Anumelech' (the 
‘Anamniclech’ of MT, 2 K.1731; see SHAREZER), 
or (2), more probably, for sm», Marduk (the ‘Merodach’ 
of MT). The pointing reminds us of +423, which has 


also been lately identified with >75>. 
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It may be pointed out here that the name ‘Adrammelech,' 
given to one of Sennacherib’s murderers, is almost certainly, 
like ‘ Nisroch,’ a corruption of 33.77 Marduk. Probably it stood 
originally in the margin as a variant to 449), and made its way 


into the text at the wrong point. Cp Che. Æxp.T 9429 


1898). 
Neinhold (Jesajaerzdhlungen, 1898, p. 72,4) thinks ach in @’s 
form of Nisroch may represent aġu, the Sumerian name of the 
moon-god. The view is as improbable as a similar explanation 
of MESHACH and SHADRACH (¢¢.v.). T. K. C. 


NITRE (M), zéther: Prov. 2520 [RV™E. Sopa]; 
Jer. 222t [RV_LYE]), as now used, denotes potassium 
nitrate, which is often found as an efflorescence on the 
soil in dry hot districts. The ancients, however, 
certainly meant by virpov or nitrum a carbonate of soda 
(zatron). This salt occurs native in W. Europe, Egypt, 
India, etc.; the natron lakes in Egypt, dreary as the 
country is, are visited for the sake of the famous 
Christian monasteries. The best natron is that taken 
from the low ground surrounding the lakes, which is 
not covered by water. «n3, néther, as representing a 
mineral alkali, is opposed to n3, d0rith, which re- 
presents a vegetable alkali (see LYE and Soar). Mixed 
with oil, it was apparently used for washing clothes 
(see Jer. 222). 

What ‘vinegar on nitre’ (or ‘soda’) in the received text of 
Prov. 2520 can mean, is not obvious. ‘The effect of the acid 
vinegar on the alkali natron would be to destroy the efficiency 


of the latter,’ an idea quite unsuitable tothe context. @ has ‘as 
vinegar fora wound.’ See Toy, ad loc. 


NO. See No-AMON. 
NOADIAH (MTJ, as if ‘Yahwé promises,’ § 33 ; 


probably an ethnic, cp Moadiah, Maadiah, Neariah). 


1. b. Binnui, a Levite, temp. Ezra, Ezra833 (voadec [BA], 
vwada [A*], wwaddeca [L])=MortTH son of Sabhan [RV 
SABANNUS] 1 Esd. 863 (uwe@ caBavvov [BA], ewradeca [L]). 

2. A prophetess or (@) prophet, an opponent of Nehemiah, 


Neh. 614 ([7@] voadia TO mpodyty [BN], [79] vw.] 76 mp. [A], [77] 
wdn TH mpody7ede [L]). 

NOAH (1); nwe [BAL, occasionally Noatl]), son of 
Lamech in the Sethite genealogy, chief survivor from 
the Deluge, and second father of mankind, 
Gen. 5 28-32 (P, but in v. 29 J,), 6 8-9 17 28 
(P, J, R), 1 Ch.14; also the first husbandman to plant 
vines, Gen. 9 20-27 (J,). Hommel has lately derived 
‘Noah’ from Nuh-napisti, which he prefers to Siz- 
napisti’ as the name of the hero of the Babylonian 
Deluge-story. 

The ideogram (UD) before nafisti may in fact mean ‘to 
pact or quiet,’ Aussuiu; and nūhu isa synonym for pussuhu. 

n usage, however, zz/z is found only with 2667 (heart) and 
kabitti (liver), not with xapisti (which, moreover, generally 
means ‘life,’ not ‘mind ’). 

It is a more important objection that the hero of the 
Deluge-story cannot have been the Noah of Gen. 9 20-27. 
Either there were two Noahs—a most improbable view 
—or Noah in the Deluge-story is incorrect (see below). 
Ball's ingenious argument in favour of Nuh-napisti 
(Teacher's Bible, 1898) is therefore unavailing. This 
scholar (in SBOT, Gen.) would correct syny in Gen. 529 
into 3393? (dcavarravoet Huds), whilst Wellhausen retaining 


the text imagines a second form of the name, Noham 
‘comforter.'? Wellhausen's view is the more plausible. 
It is, however, not impossible to suppose that Lamech 
merely plays on the name Noah (cp Gen.17s). He 
may be pointing prophetically to some refreshment 
which man, wearied by his labour on the ungrateful soil, 
will receive through Noah. Almost certainly his speech 
alludes to the discovery of the properties of the vine (cp 
the use of ‘comfort’ in Jer.167). It is true, such a 
reference does not at all suit the rôle played by Noah 


1. Name. 





1 Sit-napiSti should mean ‘rescue of life’: the phrases zs? 
napisti and ana nafpsati usu occur. But if Scheil’s reading 
of a fragment of a new Deluge-story is correct the name is Pir- 
napisti. See DELUGE, § 2, n. 2, and $ 22. 

We. De gentibus, 38, n.3; cp Ber. rabba, § 25 (on Gen. 
529) ‘According to R. Johanan, name and explanation do not 
tally. Either he named him Noah, or he named him Nahman.’ 
See further, § 3. ` 
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in the Deluge-story of J} However, most probably the 
original name of the hero of this narrative was not 
Noah, but Enoch ; the final 4 in 33n became effaced, p 
and 3 were transposed, and, other editorial reasons prob- 
ably facilitating this, the hero of the Deluge and the 
inventor of wine (who belongs to a narrative of human 
origines which had no Deluge) were, infelicitously 
enough, combined (see DELUGE). It is worth noticing 
that according to P the Deluge lasted 365 days—i.e., a 
solar year—whilst 365 years are stated in Gen. 523 to 
have been the duration of Enoch’s life. The coincid- 
ence is hardly accidental (cp also DELUGE, § 16, n.). 

Noah, however (2.e., the true Noah mentioned by 
Jı), was more than the inventor of wine ; he represents 
the first halt, or rather the starting-point, 
in the migration of the group of peoples, 
with which J, connects the Israelites, from 
their earlier home in Babylonia, or rather (see PARADISE) 
in N. Arabia. He was, therefore, not a divine hero (like 
other mythical inventors of wine) but personifies the 
starting-point of the migrating Hebrews! which may in 
the original story have been placed in the Jerahmeelite 
Rehoboth, so that Noah would correspond to TERAH 
in the document on which J, appears to be based, just 
as SHEM (¢.v.) corresponds to Abraham. There—in 
a soil suitable for the culture of the vine (cp NEGEB, 
§ 7), Noah ‘ began to till? the ground’ (Gen. 9 20)—i.e., 
according to this early fragment he was the first nomad 
who became a systematic agriculturist (a duplicate there- 
fore of Jabal}. His name agrees with this. It describes 
him as no longer a wanderer (13; cp Gen. 412), but 
‘settled ’ (m3); mi ‘rest’ (=nia; cp Driver, Sam. xxxii.) 
might refer to the dispersion referred to in 1lọ. His 
special service to civilisation was that he ‘ planted a vine- 
yard.’ The consequences are described in Gen. 9 21-23, 
and, naturally enough, are not referred to by later 
writers. It was enough for them that Noah was ‘a 
righteous and a blameless man,’ and, like Enoch, 
‘walked with God’ (Gen. 69 P). As such he is well- 
known to Ezekiel (who doubtless had a fuller JE than 
we have); see Ezek.141420, and cp ENOCH. He is 
also one of the heroes praised by Sirach (Ecclus. 4417 7}, 
who says that, ‘in a time of extermination he became a 
representative ’ or ‘successor’ (Fonn, avTadAayua), and 
that ‘for his sake there was a remnant.’ ‘The second 
Isaiah, or his continuator, mentions him as the hero of 
the Deluge (Is. 549), and several didactic references 
are made to Noah in the New Testament. 

We can now arrive at a more definite conclusion as 
to the name of this personage which was originally, not 
Noah, but Naham. ‘The clans called 
NAHAM and NAHAMANI probably 
revered this hero of legend as specially their eros 
eponymos, and it may perhaps be more than a mere 
chance that the prophet Nahum (whose name probably 
sprang out of a clan-name) is called wwpbya, which (see 
ELKOSHITE) admits of no certain explanation, and may 
plausibly be corrected into ‘zexn Ad-eskoli—i.e., the 
Eshcolite. Cp PROPHET, § 30. 

Fragments of a lost Apocalypse of Noah (mentioned in Jubilees 
1021) are to be found in the Book of Enoch; cp APOCRVPHA, 
$ 17; APOCALVPTiC, §§ 24, 57. In one of these (ch. 106) the 
birth of Noah is described, and the description suggests that in 
the Aggada of the time Noah had become assimilated to some 
extent to Enoch. He appears, in fact, just like a solar hero or 


even like the ‘Ancient of days’ himself (see Dan. 79; cp 106). 
See DELUGE; Exnocu; SHem; Ham; JAPHETH. T. K.C. 


2. Place in 
legends. 


3. As eponym. 





1 The suggestion of this theory is due to Budde, Urgesch. 
446. The whole chapter deserves a careful perusal ; cp Kue. 
th. T, 1884, pp. 126 f. But the hypothesis that the earlier 
tradition connected the ancestor of the Israelites, not with 
SHINAR, UR OF THE CHALDEES, and Haran, but with Geshur, 
‘Ir Kadesh, and Rehoboth (also with Hauran) necessitates a 
change in the geographical setting of Budde’s theory. 


2 For WN which cannot follow mn, read win? but render 


this, not ‘to plough,’ but ‘to cultivate.’ The same meaning is 
required in Job 48, Hos. 1013. Cp Ass. eveSu, ‘to plant, sow, 
cultivate’; eresi (irist) ‘tillage’ (Am. Tad, 551). 
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NOAH (ny) ; NOYA [SO too in L for Neah Josh. 1913], 
a daughter of Zelophehad (Nu. 2633[37)}. Noyca [F]; 
271 8611 Josh. 173). Probably the name of a town or 
district; cp NEAH, which, however, was in Zebulun. 
See HOGLAH, MENUHAH. 


NO or NO-AMON ([}}}ON] N3) is the name of a 
large Egyptian town. © in Nah. has‘ part of Ammon’ 
[uepis! Auuwv]; elsewhere Acds wéXs, Vg. 
Alexandria (rendering Amon by ‘ popu- 
lorum’; so also AV with ‘ populous No’). 

The passages are: Nah. 38, where the past power and the 


recent downfall of No-Amon are held up as parallel to the 
future destruction of Nineveh. Jer. 4625 threatens with future 


punishment ‘Amon from No (N32, © erroneously, rov Appwy 
(rov) viòv aŭs = 939, Ve. tumultum Alexandria), and Pharaoh 
and Egypt.’ Ezek. 3014-16 mentions No (No, /fex. in various 
forms) three times, ouce parallel with Zoan-Tanis,2 twice with 
Sin [7.z.]. [On the possibility of going behind the present text, 
and recovering an older form of these prophecies, see PATHROS, 
§ 2, PROPHET, § 39, etc., and Crit. Bi6.—T. K. Cc.) 

The tradition given by 6—Diospolis (/.e., Thehze, 
‘Thebes in Upper Egypt)—is doubtless correet, as the 
combination of No with Am(m)on the local god of 
Thebes sufficiently shows. Nahum, too, distinetly in- 
dicates that the great capttal city of Upper Egypt ts 
meant (‘ Ethiopia was her strength and Egyptians in- 
numerable'). Less favourable to the identification is 
the description (v. 8) ‘situated among the rivers (or 
Nile-branches ?), that had the waters round about her, 
whose rampart was the sea, (and) her wall was of the 
sea’ (better read: whose strength was the sea—or 
waters ?3—and [6] water her walls). Here the prophet 
seems to represent Thebes after the model of most 
Delta-cities—z.e., situated on the plain on an artificial 
mound, surrounded by canals. 

It would be difficult to use the term O° strictly in connection 


with Thebes, which had the Nile only on one (the W.) side. 
Thebes may indeed have had moats with water on two other 
sides, but scarcely to the E. Evidently the prophet was not 
acquainted with the locality of the remote city. (Brugsch, Dict. 
Géogr. 291, insisting on the encircling waters, identified No with 
acity in the NE. of the Delta in which he tried to find Rameses ; 
but his only reason was that Amon once had a temple there.) 


The Hebrew name No (ep the Hexaplaric form Nois) 
is best clucidated by the Assyrian form Ni-’ (+ vowel ?) 
in ASur-bani-pal’s reports (see Del. Par. 318, ete. ). 

The Assyrian Ni is clearly identical with the Egyptian 
expression .V/,4 'the city,’—/.e., ‘the metropolis '— 
which is actually found on the monuments,? Probably 
we should voealise .Ve'e(¢).® 


1. Name. 


1 Transposing and taking Nì? as= 173. 
versions have vmép (=]'2) Apwv. 


The Hexaplarie 


2 Cornill reads with ® Noph = Moph= Memphis in z. 15 instead 
of No. Certainly the threefold repetition of the name without 
Ppor! reason is strange and unpoetical. i 

This connection with the ‘sea’ led to an absurd identifica- 


tion with Alexandria—‘ per anticipationem’ Jerome said. ©, 


‘sea,’ however, can be used of large rivers such as the Nile (Is. 
195); or we may emend into D"D, ‘ water.’ 
5 The earliest passage seems to be in the 
4 E Golenischeff papyrus of the twenty-first 
dynasty (Rec. Trav. 21, 99); Spiegelberg 
A I (op. cit. 53) has furnished an example from 
about the same time. As for the pronunciation, the sign ‘city’ 
stood for nwt, 2zyt; the word itself is written zy, 2, etc. In 
the royal name wWouvgévys it appears as zë, in a Protocoptic 


text (AZ, 1883, p. 103)as N€. On the demotic form which is 
traceable to Roman times, cp Griffith, Stortes of the High 
Priests,97. Evidently the Assyrian and Hebrew orthography 
represents an earlier form. Cp Brugsch, Dict. Géogr. 316, 


6 Brugsch (G. Ag. 373, etc.) supposed as the Egyptian proto- 


<— 
type “Vit-aa’ (z.¢., the consonants z- (XZ; vocalise 
Ce les 


approximately ze(t)-o [in later pronunciation]), ‘the great city, 
the capital.’ The Assyrian transcription would permit also the 
reading '# for ‘x, necessary for this etymology. The Egyptian 
group of signs, however, is not found for Thebes in the inscrip- 
tions, and the Hebrew orthography, by its close identity with the 
Assyrian form, makes it clear that we have no ‘Ain at the end. 
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As capital of the fourth nonie of Upper Egypt, we 
may assign to Thebes a very high antiquity, though 
before the eleventh dynasty, which was of 
Theban origin and resided there, it was 
nothing more than a mediocre country town. Its 
greatness begins with the rise of the New Empire. 
After the expulsion of the Hyksos the eighteenth dynasty 
adorned it with temples and palaces which found no 
equal in antiquity and, even in ruins, claim our highest 
admiration. The nineteenth and twentieth dynasties 
added to its splendour, though some kings now began 
to reside in the N. of Egypt. The succeeding dynasties 
neglected Thebes; but it was still the largest city of 
Upper Egypt, and the high priests of Amon, residing 
there, were unrivalled in wealth, even after the failure 
of their attempt (in 21st dyn.) to rule the whole country 
as Pharaohs. Homer's glowing description of ‘ hun- 
dred-gated Thebes’ (//. 9382) may date from a much 
later time. The repeated sieges in the wars between 
the Ethiopians and the Assyrians seem to have largely 
diminished its population. It is not certain to which 
of these conquests by the Assyrians Nahum’'s oracle 
refers. The first— by Esarhaddon in 670—seems to 
have been rather a peaceful occupation ; the second by 
A&ur-bani-pal (667) and the third (663 ?)? were accom- 
panied by a plundering of the city, and might have 
impressed themselves more deeply on the prophet's 
mind, ep v. 10. Cp NAHUM, § 2; PROPHET, § 39. 

There is no evidence or probability that Cambyses 
exhibited himself at Thebes in that character of sense- 
less destroyer in which he was represented to the 
Greeks. The Ptolemies still did some building and 
repairing at Thebes; but their foundation, Ptolemais 
(or Psois, el-Menshiyeh), which became the most populous 
city of Upper ISgypt, seems to have contributed much 
to the decay of the old metropolis. The various great 
revolts against the Ptolemies, especially those under 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes and under Ptolemy X. Soter Il. 
(who is reported to have besieged Thebes for 3 f?] years), 
finally, a siege and storming by Cornelius Gallus (29 
B.C.), also an earthquake in 27 B.C., did much to bring 
ruin to the great temples; the immense population of 
former times seems to have dwindled down to some 
seattered villages from 200 B.C. onwards. ‘To Strabo 
(24 B.C. ) Thebes was only a city of ruins, exactly as now. 
The modern ruins of Luxor, Karnak, and Medamut mark 
the extension of the city proper froin S. to N. The 
suburbs on the western bank of the river may, at certain 
times, have been considerable ; Rameses FLI. even seems 
to have built his residence at the S. end of this part (at 
Medinet Habu); but, in general, the W. side of Thebes 
(called the Memnonia by classical writers) belonged only 
to the dead and their worship. ‘The long row of temples, 
skirting the edge of the arable land like a selvedge, from 
Medinet Habu to Kurnah, served only for the worshtp 
and memory of defunet kings. Behind them, thousands 
of tombs were hewn in the rocks of Drah abu-l-Negga, 
Shékh ‘abd-el-Kurnah, Kurnet-Murrai, ete. The kings 
had their tombs in more remote valleys (at Biban el- 
Mulik) which could easily be shut off by walls. The 
frequent attempt to explain Nahum’s description of No 
(as surrounded by the Nile), by the situation of Thebes 
on both sides, is, consequently, very weak. ‘The ancient 
name? is of uncertain pronuneiation, probably to be 
read IVése(¢). Why the Greeks called the city Thebes 
is uncertain ; Lepsius’s explanation by the name of the 
quarter of Karnak, Ope(t), with the article t-6pe, is 
highly improbable. 

The local divinities of Thebes were the triad Amon 
(Ammon of the Greeks, amoyN in later pronunciation), 
Mut (or Maut), and Khonsu. Many other divinities 
also had temples there. In earlier times the divinity of 


2. History. 


1 See Winckler, AOF 1 480. 
2 Es al 
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the neighbouring Hermonthis, Montu, held the first 
oe place also in Thebes ; later, Amon t? ob- 

3. Divinities. tained pre-eminence and, with the rise 
of Thebes, became the official chief god of Egypt, a 
function which he kept till after the time of Alexander. 
Thus he was adopted as chief deity even by the Libyan 
neighbours of Egypt, and the Ethiopians paid him a 
fanatical worship as their national god. ‘The Greeks 
accordingly identified him with their supreme god Zeus, 
and called his city Diospolis magna (in distinction from 
Diospolis parva in Middle Egypt ; mod. Hū). Amon 
has, when represented in human form, a blue skin, 
and bears two immense feathers on his head, evidently 
in imitation of the earlier god Minu of Koptos. In 
animal form he is represented as a ram, mostly distin- 
guished by the sun-disk on his head, thus indicating 
his solar nature (which, of course, is secondary). On 
the vehement persecution of Amon by Amenhotep IV., 
who even tried to erase the name Anion on all earlier 
monuments, see EGYPT, § 56. 

A description of the remarkable ruins of Thebes, among which 
the great temple of Karnak (chiefly the work of Thotmes I11.), 
that of Luxor (built by Rameses I1.), and that of Medinet-Habu 
(Rameses III.) are the most remarkable, cannot be given here. 

° W. M. M. 

NOB (13; 
2211 NOMMA [B]; NoBa@ [A]). The name occurs in 
the story of David’s wanderings (1 S. 211[2], 
22911 19), also in a vivid prophecy commonly 
assigned to Isaiah (Is.1032), and in a list of Benjamite 
cities (Neh. 1132). There is also probable evidence of 
the existence of such a name elsewhere than in Benjamin 
(cp Guérin, Judée, 3349). 

We find a Was, NE of Fik in Jaulan, on the road to 
Damascus, and a Bét Vida, a little to the right of Vas (Aijalon), 
which Robinson identifies with the BeroayvaB or Bethannaba 
of Eusebius and Jerome (OS®), 218, 46; 90, 27), four (or, as 
most said eight) R. m. E. of Lydda (A&A 364); Eusebius and 


Jerome themselves, indeed, connect this name with the Anab of 
Josh. 1121 1550, but are in error (see ANaB). Jerome else- 


where mentions a place called Nohe (cp MT in 1 S. 211 735), near 
Lydda, which he identifies with Nob the city of the priests (see 
BR, lc.; Buhl, 198, and cp ISHBI-BENOB, NEBO). 

If the name Nob (hitherto unexplained) is really a 
mutilation of ‘Anab, ‘grape-town,’ as suggested else- 
where (see ATHACH), we cannot be surprised at finding 
the name in different parts of the country. 

The rather difficult task remains, however, of identify- 
ing the Nob mentioned in 1S., Is., and Neh. It may 

: . be plausibly inferred from Is. 1032 (@ 
2. Identification. év [77] 66w) [corrupt |) and Neh. 11 32 
(voß [N52 ms. inf. 1] BN*A om.) that Nob must have lain 
alittle tothe N. of Jerusalem, between ‘4 dd (Anathoth) 
on the E. and Bét Hanind (Hananiah) on the W. We 
require some high point from which Jerusalem shall be 
visible; ed-Jsdzwiyeh, which has been proposed by 
Kiepert and others (cp Baed.@ 117 /.), will therefore 
not do —indeed, this place corresponds rather to 
LAISHAH (q.v.). 
The favourite sites are (1) on the ridge on the N. side of the 


upper Kidron valley (SW of el-‘Isawiyeh), called by the Arabs 
sadr, ‘breast’ (see Valentiner, ZD.WG 12169 4%; Miihlau in 
Riehm, Æ HB): (2) the hill of Scopus (or cadecyv=0°DS) from 
which Titus and his legions looked down on the Holy City 
(Wilson, PE FO, 1875, p.95; Buhl); and (3) the village of 
Sha‘fat, on the hill to the left of Scopns, where Guérin placed 
the ancient Mizpah (Grove in Smith, DB; Conder, PE FQ, 


1875, p. 183). 

There has, however, perhaps been a fault of method 
in the investigation as hitherto pursued, and the fact 
that there is no trace of the name Nob either in the 
lists of priestly cities, or (except in a passage which 
must refer to the NE. of Palestine) in the Talmud,? or 
in the modern Palestinian topography, ought to have 


1. Name. 


1 The etymology of the name (‘the hidden one’) which the 
priests of the latest time assumed, certainly does not give the 
original meaning. Perhaps, like the representation (see above, 
$ 3), the name has some connection with the god Minu of Coptos. 
Unaccented, it becomes Amén. The Amarna tablets write 
Amanu. 

2 See Neub. Géogr. 23; Buhl, 96. 
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awakened the suspicions of critics. In the present state 
of criticisni1 we cannot make any use of Neh. 1132, for 
the list in which Nob occurs is too probably the com- 
position of the Chronicler, and in v. 32 the mention of 
Nob (omitted in BN*A of @) is evidently suggested by 
Is. 10 32. 

We have to ask, therefore, Does the name Nob 
really occur in Is. 1032? The answer must be in the 
2 Criticism negative. In Porh parts of v. 32 there 

of Is. 1032. are clear indications of corruption, 

The text should run sby Dyin ny3 
‘on the hill of God he takes his stand,’ and at the end 
of the verse the inappropriate and superfluous phrase 
pben nyai is a corrttption of maby nya ‘hill of God,’ 
which was originally a marginal correction of the faulty 
reading which opens v. 32. Was there any specially 
sacred hill in the line of march between Geba (now 
Jeba') and Jerusalem? Of course, it has to be very near 
the city. There is one—the northern summit of the 
Mt. of Olives, identified elsewhere (see DESTRUCTION, 
MOUNT OF) as ‘the summit where one worships God’ 
(2 S. 1532) and ‘the mountain of those who worship’ 
(2 K. 2313 emended text). It is noteworthy that Dean 
Stanley (Siz. and Pal. 187) had already proposed this 
summit as the site of the city of Nob. Probably there 
were houses near the sanctuary ; but there is no evidence 
of the existence of a town there. 

Nob is also said to be referred to in r S. 211 22919. 
In the first two passages, however, the Hebrew text has 

: mai, Which it is arbitrary to explain as 
oS meaning ‘to Nob’ (with the locative 
ending}, because not only here, but also in 221119 & re- 
cognises a dissyllabic name. One is at first inclined 
to read the name Nubbah and to identify the place with 
Bet Nūba (see above) ; but the situation of Bét Nuba ts 
unsuitable; the ‘priests’ city’ (1S. 2219) cannot have 
been very far from Gibeah of Saul (15.229). Poels 
(see reference below) thinks that Nob was the name of 
the summit, on which the sanctuary of Yahwe stood, 
and that towns (viz., Gibeon and Kirjath-jearim) stood 
on either side of this hill. ‘This is too boid, but points 
in the right direction. Plainly Gibeon is meant. 

733 is a corruption of syaq or ny; from 25. 216(We., Dr., 
Bu., Löhr, also H. P. Sm., read myt 453 y332) we learn that 
Gibeon stood on or near ‘a mountain of Yahwè.’ Poels acutely 
points out that the dread act of vengeance in 25. 21, which was 
too important an event to have escaped record in the life of 
Sanl, must have heen the massacre related in r 5.22. ‘In 
Gibeon, on the mountain of Yahwé,’ the offence of Saul was 
expiated by his children. 

Nob, therefore, the ‘ city of the priests,’ where Ahime- 
lech of the house of Eli ministered (1 S. 211 cp 143), 
and where David deposited the sword of Goliath (in 
1S. 1754! ‘in his tent’ should be ‘in the tent of 
Yahwe'’s Sax3), was Gibeon, where, according to tradi- 
tion, was ‘the greatest high place’ (1 K. 34). No 
inferior sanctuary can be intended ; no other name than 
Gibeon (or Gibeah) can be the original of the mutilated 
and corrupted form Nob. This view will be confirmed 
if the view presented elsewhere respecting the Shiloh 
where Eli ministered be accepted. See GOB, SHILOH. 


Besides the usual helps, cp H. A. Poels, Le sanctuaire de 
Kirjath-jearim : étude sur le lieu de culte, etc. (Louvain, 1894). 


NOBAH (N2); Judg., naBai [B], -e0 [^], -Be [L]; 
Nu., -Bay, -Bw0 [BAL], Nos [Vg. ]). 

x. A (Manassite?) clan which conquered KENATH, 
and gave it the name of Nobah (Nu. 3242). Cp Max- 
ASSEH, § 9. 

2. A place on Gideon's route in his pursuit of the 
Manassite kings (Judg. 811). Though it is mentioned 
together with Jogbehah, this does not prove that the two 
places were near each other. See GIDEON, § 2, where 
reason is given for accepting the view that Nobah is 
the mod. A’axawd?t, in Hauran, NW. of Salhad (see 
KENATH); old names have a tendency to reappear. 

T. K, C, 


1 *To Jerusalem’ should be ‘to Saul’ (Syed). 
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NOBATI 
NOBAI (^23), Kt., or Nebai, °2°), Kr.; Bæ nau [BN], 


ywBat [AL], one of the signatories of the covenant (Neh, 1019). 
He corresponds to the fifty-two ‘men of the other Nebo’ 
(Neh. 7 33), or ‘of the other Noh’ (Meyer). ‘ Nobai’ should 


either be ‘Gibeon’ (j}~33), or better—see NEBo—‘Nedabi’ 
(372). TREC 


NOBLES. The rendering of :— 

1. ON, Adri (lit. ‘free,’ an Aramaism). The ‘elders and 
nobles’ of Jezreel are twice referred to in the story of Naboth’s 
judicial murder (1 K. 21811, where Ki. regards 0°07 as a late 


post-exilic gloss, but cp Dr. /atr.(6) 188); and the ‘nobles and 
rulers’ of Jerusalem are frequently conjoined in the narrative 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 216 4813 [1419] 57 75) As Wellhausen 
(//G(3}, 190) and Meyer (En. 132) have pointed out, 4673 and 
ségdnim (myyn) seem to be used as convertible terms (Neh. 
617 compared with 1240, 1311 with 1317). In Is. 8412 (400 
B.C. or later) reference is made to the 46723 of Edom, and in 
Eccles. 1017 the land is said to be happy whose king is * the son 
of nobles,’ RVing. ‘a free man.’ (@ renders évrtuot, except in 
1 K. 21811 [A; om. B}, Neh. 1317 Eccles. 1017 €Aev@epor, and 
Is. 3412.) See further, GOVERNMENT, § 26. 

2, OVI, addirine (/31x, ‘to be wide, great’), are referred 
to in Nah. 26 (EV ‘worthies’ AVmg. ‘ gallants’) 318 (RV 
‘t worthies, AVmg. ‘gallant ones’) Jer. 14 3 (Judah and Jeru- 
salem) Jer. 25 34 36 (figurative) 3021 (RV ‘prince’) Zech. 112 
Neh. 35 (of Tekoa) 1030. The nobles of Judah took part with 
the ‘captains of hundreds’ and the ‘ governors’ at the corona- 
tion of Joash (2 Ch. 2320) ®© has peytoraves thrice, toxvpo- 
Tepot once, Suvarot (2 Ch.), dvvagrac (Nah. 318), and aĝwpnep 
[BS], -pnv [A] (Neh. 3 5). 

3. COND, partemin (cp Pers. /ratama, ‘first’; but Sym. and 
Pesh. translate ‘ Parthians,’ and the originality of the reading 
g 1s strongly questioned in Cri. Bib.), Dan. 13 (AV ‘ princes’) 
Esth. 13 69. (6 has €vdo€or in Esth.; in Dan. €mtAexroe [cod. 
87], PopAouple}iv, rop. [BQt', A Theod.].) 

4; 5+ 133, nägid (Job 29 10), 3°93, nädið (Nu. 21 18, etc.). See 
PRINCE. 

6, 7, 8. D's, asilim (Ix. 2411, ‘the chosen ones’? but see 
BDB, s.v.), D473, gādöl, lit. great one’ (Jon. 3 7), 1333, 2ékbad, 
lit. ‘honoured one’ (Ps. 1498, cp Is. 238 4). 

g. MIB, bdridh, Is. 4314. See SBOT, ‘Is.’, Heb. ed., ad loc. 

10. TI, wd@zir, Lam. 47, RV; see NaziriTE, § 3. 

The NT terms are: 

11. Bagıiàikós, Jn. 446, lit. ‘king's officer,’ so RVmg., and 

12. evyerns, Lk. 1912, EV nobleman (in Job 1 3, © for no. 7). 


NOD (1)3), Gen. 416. See Cain. 


NODAB (2733; NadaBaiwn [BA], NHAaB. kal 
NdAIBAIG@N [L]), the name of a tribe which adjoined 
the trans-Jordanic Israelites, 1 Ch. 519 (see HAGRITES). 
It is mentioned together with Jetur and Naphish, who 
in Gen. 2515 [P] and 1 Ch. 131, are two of the last three 
sons of Ishmael, the last-named son being Kedemah (g. v. ). 
Very possibly 3m3, Nodab, is equivalent to 373, Nadab, 
a Jerahmeelite name. Kedemah, being doubtless a 
corruption of Jerahmeel (see KADMONITES, REKEM), is 
a fitting alternative for Nodab.? Blau ventures to find 
an echo of Nodab in the village Nudēbe, SE. of the 
Bosra in Hauran. TORG: 


NOE (nwe [Ti.WH]), Lk. 336, etc., RV NOAH (g.v. ). 
NOEBA (noeBa [BA]), 1 Esd. 53: = Ezra 248, 
NEKODA, I. 


NOGAH (73), as if ‘sunrise,’ § 72), a son of David, 


1 Ch. 37 146 (vayat, -y0 [B], vaye, -6 [A], -r [146 (N)]; veep, 
vaye [L]). In the parallel list 2S. 5 the name is omitted in MT 
(similarly GBA), it is supplied in L (vaye@) and in B's second 
list (vaye); cp ELIPHELET, 1, and see Davin, § ri n. 


NOHAH (1733, ‘rest’ ; iwa [B], nwa [A], Noyaa 
[L]) a name ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, 


ìi. 8), 1 Ch. 82; perhaps corrupted from Naaman (cp 
JOR Ilio). Cp MENUHAH. 


NON (j)3), 1 Ch. 727. See Nun. 


NOOMA (nNooma [A]), 1 Esd. 935 RV = Ezra 10 43, 
NEBO, iv. 


NOPH (75) occurs frequently in the prophets as one 


1 Precisely so the improbable m3y in Ps. 22 25 [24] may be an 
error for npyls). 
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of the principal cities of Egypt. Thus in Is. 1913 it is 
parallel with Zoan-Tanis, in Jer. 216 with 
Tahpanhes, which proves that it must have 
belonged to northern Egypt. Jer. 441, enumerating 
the places where colonies of fugitive Jews had been 
formed in Egypt, proceeds from N. to S. (Migdol, 
Tahpanhes, Noph, Pathros); Ezek. 3016 (Sin [read 
Syene?], No, Noph) seents to arrange from S. to N. 
Hitzig, Smend, and Cornill try, however, to correct the name 
here. @ reads its consonants but does not recognise the name}; 
Memphis, however, in Qing, (see Swete) Sym. Vg. Syr. On 
the other hand, Cornill wishes with @ to read Noph, v. 15, 
instead of No, so that Noph would stand parallel with Sin. 


Jer. 4614 (Migdol, Noph, Tahpanhes) does not secm 
to be arranged in strict geographical order; but the 
repetition of the statement that Noph belonged to those 
cities in which the exiled Jews settled is important, 
confirming the position near the Eastern frontier of 
Egypt. Ezek. 3013 mentions it, evidently, as the most 
important city where ‘the princes of Egypt’ reside. 
All this points to Memphis, which the versions read for 
Noph throughout. Strangely, the correct orthography 
is found in MT only in one passage, Hos. 96, where 
Moph (—only here—AV MEMPHIS, following the 
versions) is the principal city or, perhaps, the political 
capital of Egypt to which the Jews shall be led back. 
[On the (possible) underlying text see PATHROS, § 2, 
PROPNET, and Crit, Brb.—'r. K. C. 

The consonants Noph of MT were defended by de Rougé 
(Rev. Archéol. New Ser. vill. 1273 Lenormant, 11 222153 
E. Meyer, GA, § 350), who tried to explain Noph as Napata. 
This ought, however, to have the ending -/, -44; moreover, 
Noph is a city of Egypt, not of Ethiopia; no Jews would flee 
to Napata, etc. 

The name of the city? is written in Egyptian 1/n-n/r,2 
vocalise J/en-ndfer, later Men-nufe or shortened Men- 
nefe, \lenfe. ‘Vhis abbreviation was borrowed by other 
nations as Méudis (Mevgis on coins; ep Targumic 
Méphis), Assyrian Alempi, Mimpi. The Copts wrote 
Alende, Alembe, Alem*, Alefe, whence Arabic Manj 
(sometimes Munf?) and Jater A/éphe.2 Thus we should 
expect the pronunciation .1/ép4 in Hebrew ; the present 
punctuation Mōph, Noph needs explanation.4 On the 
etymology in Egyptian, see below (§ 2). 

Memphis is one of the most ancient cities of Egypt— 
that is to say, a small city, called ‘the White Wall’ 
(ep Herod. 391, Thuc. 1 104), stood there in 
the earliest times as the capital of the first 
nomos of Lower Egypt. In it stood the temple of 
Ptah which gave the city (and later Memphis) the sacred 
name //fa(t)-ka-p/ah, ‘temple of Ptah’s likeness,’ whence 
the name ' Egypt’ seems to be derived (cp EGYPT, § 1). 
The antiquity of the temple and of the quarter of 
Memphis in which it stood was proverbial.5 The later 
Egyptians used to call king Menes the founder (Herod. 
299), and that claim is observable already on inscrip- 
tions of the nineteenth dynasty. Whether it is his- 
torical truth may remain an open question ; Herodotus’ 
report of Menes’ making a large dyke, 100 stadia S. of 
Memphis, is certainly erroneous. It is questionable 
whether any kings resided in the vicinity before the 
third dynasty. Manétho calls the third dynasty Mem- 
phitic, and, to judge from the pyramid of king Zoser 
at Sakkarah, its kings built very near Memphis. We 
can then, with the following ‘ Memphitic’ dynasties of 
Manétho, notice a continual shifting of the royal palaces 
and court-cities (traceable now only by the pyramids 
which were built W. of those residences) in that region 


1. Name. 


2. Origin. 


1 Brugsch, Dict. Géogr. 239. 


yg eas 

3 See L. Stern, 7.4, 185, p. 148. 

4 After the analogy of No? Fn may also have become *n 9 
and then “mids whence 73. 

5 Cp Pap. Anastasi, iv. 6 3. 

6 ZA 30, 1892, p. 44, calling the god ‘the Ptah of Men-na.’ 
What name ts intended by the Uchoreus whom Diodorus calls 
the founder of Memphis is uncertain. 
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from Médam in the S. to Abu-Roash in the N. Finally, 
the great king Pepy (Apopy ?) I. of the sixth dynasty 
built his tomb and city directly W. of the ‘White 
Wall’; and this city lasted and imparted its name to 
the resulting complex of earlier and later settlements. 
From that time dates the history of Memphis, under 
the classical name—z.e., from the time when the pyramid 
Men-nofer, ‘good-resting,’! was erected. Although 
the old temple of Ptah- Hephaestus and the surrounding 
quarter, forming a kind of citadel by its separate wall, 
was always recognised as the city proper and furnished 
the religious name (see above), the new name Men- 
nefe(r), even in the latest time, always written with the 
sign of the pyramid, prevailed. 

Memphis was situated some to m. S. of modern 
Cairo, W. of the Nile. By position, between northern 
and southern Egypt, near the S. end of the Delta, it was 
well suited for being the capital. The mounds at the 
modern villages of Mit-Rahineh? and el-Bedrashén 
mark the principal part of Memphis ; that it really ran 
150 stadia from N. to S. (Diodorus) is doubtful. The 
mounds of Abadiyeh and En-Nagiziyeh seem to mark 
the N. end of the city proper. Besides the quarter 
mentioned above, we read of those of ‘the Southern 
wall,’ of ‘the balance of both countries,’ of ‘the life of 
both countries.’ ‘The life of both countries,’ situated 
on the bank of the river, contained, around the temple 
of Ptah Nefer-ho (¢.e., ‘fair of face’), a Phoenician 
settlement, with a temple of the ‘foreign Aphrodite’ 
(=Astarte?). The description in Herod. 2112 does 
not enable us to determine whether this ‘camp of the 
Tyrians ' was a bazaar of the foreign traders or a colony 
of deported captives given to the temple as serfs. The 
many divinities and sanctuaries to which the inscriptions 
and the classical writers refer cannot be enumerated 
completely here. They include the local divinity Ptah 
(figured in human form, usually standing, and explained 
as the ‘divine workmaster,’ and creator of the world 
as demiurgos), who had three different forms and three 
large temples here. Sokaris was the local god of the 
western part, therefore of the necropolis (near the 
modern Sakkarah, which name is, possibly, the same 
as Sokaris ; cp IsSACHAR, § 6). The latest theology 
tried to find the emanation of the combined Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris in the famous Apis (Zap) bull. Origin- 
ally, this black bull with various mysterious marks, 
after whose death a search for a successor was held 
throughout all Egypt, sometimes for a long time, must 
have been a separate local divinity. 3 

Memphis was the most important city of Egypt and 
the principal royal residence until the rise of the eight- 
; eenth (Theban) dynasty. The kings of 

3. History. the et o to pe 
Memphis ; but they still resided there occasionally, and 
the second place among all Egyptian cities remained 
undisputed to it. It does not seem that the storming 
by the Ethiopian P[{i]'ankhy, by the Assyrians, by 
Cambyses, etc., depopulated it very much. It outlived 
Thebes and Sais, and continued to be populous among 
the Ptolemies, who treated it as a kind of second capital, 
although Alexandria drew off all wealth from it. They 
even were crowned there (cp Rosetta Inscription, 2 7, 
etc.) as pharaohs. Sinking very slowly in population, 
.Memphis survived as a city until the Arab conquerors 
built a new capital very near it, on the opposite bank 
of the Nile, as Fostat or Old Cairo. 

This completed the depopulation of Memphis. The stones 


of its old palaces and temples were conveyed to the new capital; 
modern Cairo, too, has been very largely built with such 


eee 


1 Also the etymology »nzw-n/r, ‘good monument,” occurs 

oar Dendereh, vii.131). Later etymologies like öpuos 

=n'n, Coptic mone) ayabar (nfrw) or tapos ’Osripiôos (as ‘the 
good god’), given by Plutarch (de Iside, 20), are worthless. 

2 From an Egyptian name meaning ‘alley of sphinxes’ (after 
W. Spiegelherg). One of the mounds is said still to have the 
name Tel(1)-Munf. 

_3 Apis-tombs near Sakkarah were discovered by Mariette 
In 1851. 
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material, Thus the ruins of Memphis, still described by ‘Abd 
el-latif (about 1200 A.D.) and Abulfeda as very remarkable, have 
disappeared almost entirely. Of the city itself nothing of 
general interest remains but two large fallen monolithic statues 
of Rameses II., probably identical with the statues described 
by Herodotus and Strabo as flanking the entrance to the great 
temple of Ptah. The immense necropolis, on the border of the 
desert, has been better preserved, containing the three great 
pyramids and smaller remnants of some forty others, the 
mysterious, gigantic sphinx of Gizeh, and thousands of tombs 
(although the earliest and most remarkable of these monuments 
did not belong to Memphis proper ; see above), 
WAN. M: 


NOPHAH (M53), a place in Moab, mentioned with 
Medeba in Nu. 21 30.¢ 


The text, however, is very uncertain. @ has xai ai yuvatkes 
(avtwv) ere mpooegexavoay rip emi MwaB; ie., nay becomes n55. 
Delitzsch, Dillmann, and Strack prefer WN N53 3Y ‘so that fire 
was kindled as far as Medeba,’ whilst G. A. Smith (HG, 560), 
suggests MISTI, and changes NITH qy to IaID-dy ‘on the 
desert’ (cp Pesh.). 


NORTH, NORTH QUARTER, NORTH [UTTER- 
MOST PARTS OF THE], NORTH WIND. See EARTH 
[Four QUARTERS oF],and Winns; also CONGREGATION [MouNT 
OF], and cp BAAL-ZEPHON, 1. 


NOSE JEWEL (AN7 OF3), Is. 321, and Nose-ring 
(033), Judg. 824 RVmg., EV ‘earring,’ Exod, 83522 RVmg., EV 
‘earring.’ See RING. 


NOVICE (Neopytoc: neophytus; 1 Tim. 36t). A 
better rendering would be ‘neophyte,’ literally ‘newly 
planted,’ ‘newly put forth,’ ‘a fresh sprout.’ The 
meaning is, as AV™8- has it, ‘one newly come to the 
faith.’ The metaphor is sufficiently explained by the 
use of vedguroy to render yyy, néta, wys) mf im, in 
Job 149 Ps. 14412 Is. 57, and nw, Sathil, in Ps. 1283. 


ved. is used by Aristophanes (Pollux) ; also in Egyptian 
papyri of second century A.D. (Deissmann, Neue Bibel- 
studien, 48). 


The classical adjective novicius, almost equivalent to novus, 
and applied to new wine, to a slave who has recently lost his 
freedom, and the like, became, in ecclesiastical language, the 
technical term for a candidate for admission toa ccenobium, whilst 
neophyte was applied to all the newly baptised (veopwreator). 


NUMBER. The Hebrews, like the other Semites, 
expressed numbers by the decimal system. That system 
.,. Was devised before the separation of the 

1, The Semite Semites from the Hamites, since it is 
system of common to all the Semitic peoples and 
numbers. to the hieroglyphic Egyptian. The 
names even of some of the numerals are the same in the 


two families of languages. 

Thus in Semitic ‘two’ is expressed by the root sn, tn, in, 
in Old Egyptian, Coptic, and Tamaseq by sz; ‘six’ in Semitic 
hy the root sdf (contracted [except in Ethiopic]—e.g., Heb. 
s$), in Hamitic by sds (which appears in Tamaseq, though con- 
tracted in Egyptian to ss); ‘seven’ in N. Semitic by s6', S. 
Semitic sé", Egyptian 5/2; ‘eight,’ Semitic Suz, smn, tmin, pnn, 
Coptic, sszz; ‘nine,’ N. Semitic ¢s‘, S. Semitic zs‘, TamaSeq 
ZZi 

The method of treatment also is the same; in both 
the tens are formed from the units by using the plural 


of the former. ! 

The native Hamitic system is, therefore, the decimal. 

Behind this there lay a quintal system based on the fingers of 
one hand. This is still found in some of the languages of the 
more backward of the Hamitic races, as the Bedza, Bilin, and 
Chamir (cp Müller, of, cit., 306). In the Semito-Egyptian group 
the decimal system had developed before their separation. 

The Sumerian system of numbers was sexagesimal. 

The measurements of time in Babylonia, where day and night 
were divided into six equal parts, cannot, as Ihering has pointed 
out, have arisen among a people who used the decimal system, 
not, therefore, among Semites. His theory that these divisions 
of time arose in keeping the time of labourers? is, however, 
superficial, There are sexagesimal systems in many parts of the 


1 Cp Erman, in ZDMG 4693-129, and his Ægyptische 
Gramimatik, 140-147; Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, 157-3 
Brugsch, Grammaire H iéroglyphigue, 32-35; Zimmern, Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik der semitischen S prachen, 179-182 5 and 
Friedr. Müller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, Bd. IIl., 
Abt. II., 305. 

2 Cp Ihering, Evolution of Aryan, 121 f. 
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world. They originate in a mystical addition of zenith and 
nadir to the four points of the compass.! 

As the early Semitic Babylonians borrowed their 
system of writing from the Sumerians, they also to some 
extent borrowed this system of numbers. From the 
period of the oldest known writing, the Semites, who 
appear to have been ın Babylonia in prehistoric times, 
mingled elements from their decimal system with the 
sexagesimal. This is shown by the presence of a special 
sign for ten.? In later inscriptions the decimal system 
gradually supplants the other. Thus in the Mesopo- 
tamian valley the native Semitic system reasserted itself. 

Among the Hebrews, so far as we know, it was the 
system always in use ; but before the time of the Macca- 
>. "The Heba a there is no evidence that the 

ebrews expressed numbers by figures. 
Numbers were, during these centuries, 
written in words. This is the case on the Moabite 
Stone, in the Siloam Inscription, and throughout the 
OT, including the Book of Damel. ln later Hebrew 
numbers were expressed by letters of the alphabet ; but 
no such notation for numerals as that used by the 
Phoenicians appears among the Hebrews.’ 

At an early time in the history of man certain numbers 
were regarded as having a sacred significance. In this 
respect the Hebrews were no exception. Three, four, 
seven, ten, twelve, forty, and seventy were either sacred 
or had a symbolical force. 

Three (by, 31W; Syr. dZith, rpets) is the simplest of 
these numbers, and was widely considered sacred. It was 

3. Three, °° regarded by the Babylonians before the 

: * birth of the Hebrew people, and its sacred 
character in Israel may be due to Babylonian 
influence, unless—-as is probably the case—it goes 
much farther back to primitive Semitic society. One of 
the earliest indications of it in Babylonia is the great 
triad of gods, Anu, Bel, and Ea, which appears in the 
inscriptions of Gudea, about 3000 B.C. They represent 
respectively heaven, earth, and watcr.4 

Probably the origin of the sacredness of the number 
three is to be found in the fact that to primitive man the 
universe appeared to be divided into the three regions 
represented by these gods. This cause rendered the 
number sacred among the Vedic peoples of Jndia.® 

Its sacred or symbolical use among the Hebrews the 
following instances will illustrate :—David is given the 
choice of three plagues into each of which the number 
three enters (28.2413 1 Ch. 2112);® Elijah stretches 
himself on the dead child three times (1 K. 17 21); Daniel 
prays three times a day (Dan. 610); Tartarus is divided 
into three parts (//A. En. 229); there are three princes 
of Persia (1 Esd. 39); Ezra waits three days for a vision 
(2 [4] Esd. 1358 141); the plagues of the Apocalypse 
destroy a third of all that they attack (Rev. 8 9 and 
12); the twelve gates of the heavenly city face three 
towards each of the points of the compass (/:th. En. 342 
351 and 861-2, also Rev. 2113); and at last the divine 
nature is under the same influence conceived by the early 
Christians as a trinity (Mt. 28 r9). 


Multiples of sacred numbers came in time to have a sacred or 
symbolic character, as twenty-one (E+. En. 69 2), thirty (Slav. 
En. 361 /), thirty-six (Eth. En. 901), and many others. Con- 
nected with the symbolic character of three is its use to indicate 
that a course of action or a series of events has passed a normal 
point (Am. 1 and 2 Prov. 3015-31 and 2 Esd. 16 29-31). 


~~ e 


1 Cp M‘Gee in American Anthropologist, 1656 J: 

2 Cp the Blau Monuments, Aw. Journ. of Arch. new ser. 

pl. iv. v., and JAOS 22118 7, also Cuneiform Texts of 
British Museum, pts. i. ili. v. vil. ix. and x. passim, and the 
inscription of Mainshtu-irba in Scheil’s Textes ¢lamites - 
semitigues. 

3 See Lidzbarski, Merdsem. Epigr. 1198 f- 

4 Cp Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 107 f; 
and King’s Babylonian Religion, 14. ; 

5 Cp Hopkins, ‘The Holy Numbers of the Rig Veda,’ in 
Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 141 ff. 

6 MT in 2S. 2413 reads ‘seven years’; but this, as Houbigant 
saw long ago (1777), and all recent critics agree, is a mistake for 
t three,’ which © and Ch. have preserved. 
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The sacredness of four (yssx, arba; Syr. arba',; 


Tégoapes) was probably derived from the faet that the 
compass has four cardinal points. It is re- 
garded as sacred in widely different parts of 
the world more often than any other number (cp A mer. 
Anthrop. 1155). Cp the Bab. phrase ‘the four quarters 
of the world’ (kiòrałt trbtifa, see EARTH, § 1); and in 
connection with this note the Hebrew ideas about the 
four winds (see WINDs) and the singular theory of the 
origin of the name Adam in Or. Sid. 324-26, Slav. 
En. 3013 f. (ed. Charles, 41). The number came to 
denote completeness or sufficiency, which accounts for 
many biblical details. Thus there are four rivers of 
paradise (Gen. 210); Jephthah’s daughter is bewailed 
four days (Judg. 11 40); Nehemiah’s enemies sent to him 
four times (Neh. 64) ; God sends four kinds of pestilence 
(Jer. 153) or four sore judgments (Ezek. 1421); four 
horns seatter Judah (Zech. 118/); four angels of 
destruction are sent from heaven (Rev, 913-15). 

The number four is used similarly (though by no 
means exclusively) in the measurements of sacred furni- 
ture—e.g., in Solomon’s temple (1 K. 7), in Ezekiel’s 
temple (Ezek. 41-43), in the tabernacle of the P docu- 
ment (Ex. 25 J: and 36 7). 

In like manner the guardians or bearers of the throne 
of God appeared in fours to different seers (Ezek. 1 and 
10 Ezk. En. 4028 Rev. 468 56814 61 157 194). 


Multiples of four were also used. Thus we have twenty-eight 
in the measurement of the curtains of the tabernacle, forty as 
indicated below (§ 8), four hundred used to express the idea of a 
large number (Gen. 1513 Judg. 21 12 and often), and 400,000 in 
great exaggerations (Judg. 20217 2 Ch. 13 3). 


Seven (pay, Sba ; Syr. Sbd, ra), the most sacred 
number of the Hebrews, was also sacred among the 
Babylonians, where seven planets were 
known and each represented a god,' where 
there were seven evil spirits,? and the underworld was 
surrounded by seven walls.’ 

The greetings in the Amarna tablets show that 
seven had a sacred significance in Palestine at an 
early date, and indicate that it was also sacred in 
Egypt. We know that it was held sacred in India by 
the Vedic people (Hopkins, of. c7#.). The sacredness 
of seven probably originated in the fact that it is the 
sum of three and four, but among the Babylonians a 
great impetus must have been given to its use by the 
fact that there were seven sacred planets ; by the influ- 
ence of Babylon it became very popular with other 
Semites. 

Ihering (Evolution of the Aryan, 113) holds that the Sabbath 
was of Babylonian origin and arose from the sexagesimal system, 
which we have seen was native with the Sumerians. They 
worked six days and rested the seventh. If this be true, possibly 
we should see in it the primary cause of the sacredness of seven. 
Cp SABBATH. Some anthropologists hold that seven arose from 
a sacred six by the addition of unity (cp M‘Gee, of. cit. 663_/-). 

The most liberal application of the number seven 
among the Hebrews is found in comparatively late Apoca- 
lypses, where direct Babylonian influence is probable— 
e.g., the seven planets appear (Slav. Fn. 273); seven 
planetary deities (£72. En. 213-6); there are seven heavens, 
one for each planet (S/av. Ex. 3 to 20); seven circles of 
heaven (S/av. En. 481); then the earth and moon are 
divided into seven corresponding parts ( Eih. En. 735-8; 
2 [4] Esd. 65052). The week of seven days, early associ- 
ated with the seven planets,? gave to P the idea of the 
creative week (Gen. 11-23). From these came the notion 
that seven enters into the constitution of man—he is 
made of seven substances and has seven natures (Slav. 
En. 808 f.). Corresponding to this is the conception 
that there are seven rivers in the world and seven islands, 
and that frosts come from seven mountains (Z/4. En. 


77 4-8). 


4. Four. 


5. Seven. 


1 Jensen’s Kosmologie, 101 ff. 

2 Jastrow, of. cit., 264. 

3 Jeremias, Bab.-Ass. Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem 
Tode, 15. 

4 Jensen, loc. cit.; Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos, 301. 
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The sacred character of seven snows itself in every 
period of the Hebrew ritual; we hear of seven altars 
built, seven sacred wells, seven lanips, blood is sprinkled 
seven times, etc. (Gen. 72 f. 21 28-30 1 K.1843 Dt. 169 
Ezek. 4022 413 Lev. 14 Nu. 23 and 29 passim, and 
elsewhere). Cp BEER-SHEBA, § 3; WRS Red. Sem.(), 
ISI: 

Closely connected with this is the thought that seven days is 
a sacred or fitting period of time (cp Gen. 8 10 12 50 10 Exod. 7 25 
Lev. 8 33 Dt. 16 4 Josh. 6 passim, Ps. 126[7] Apoc. Bar. 205 2[4] 
Esd. 7 304 Acts 2l 427 Heb. 1130, etc.). 

From this usage seven came to express a complete or round 
number (Job12 Mic. 55 Esth.11029 1 Esd. 86 Tob. 38 2 Macc. 
71 Mt. 22 25-28 Mk. 12 20-23 Acts63 1914 etc.) Once (Dt.7 1) 
seven is equated with ‘ many.’ 

Ten (rey, sser, Syr. ‘čsar, d€xa) had a certain symbolic 
character, in part because it was the basis of the decimal 

T system, and in part because it is the sum of 

6, hen. three and seven.! Itssimplest use is to denote 
a round or complete number, as ten lambs, ten shekels. 
ten men, ten virgins, ten talents, etc. This usage 
runs through both OT and NT (cp, e.g., Gen. 241022 
Josh. 2214 Judg.I710 2 K. 209-11 Job193 Jer.4128 
2 fey] Esd. 546 Mt. 25128 Lk. 19 passim, Rev. 210 etc.). 

A more sacred use of ten is found in the ritual. Not 
only were there tithes, but also sacrifices and many imple- 
ments of the sanctuary were arranged in tens (Exod. 
26116 Nu. 7 28 and 29 passim, 1 K.6 and 7 passim, 
2Ch. 4 passim, and Ezek. 45 passim). 

Because of this sacred character ten is used in apoca- 
lyptic symbolism (Dan. 772024 Rev. 123 131 17371216). 

Twelve (agy mig, Sném ‘diär, Syr. fre'sar, dwdexa) 
derived its sacred character from the fact that it is the 
product of three and four, helped no doubt 
by the fact that the Sumerian sexagesimal 
system had made the number of months twelve. The 
most obvious application of its originating principle is 
found in the fact that the gates of heaven (cp Gen. 28 17) 
were conceived as twelve—three facing each of the four 
points of the compass (Z£¢4. £x. 342 351 361 f. and 
Rev. 2] 12-14). From each of these in turn the sun goes 
forth (Z Ex. (23, Slav. En, 14 and 15 passim). Of 
kindred nature is the idea that the tree of life bears a 
fruit for each of the twelve months (Rev. 222). 

Because the number was sacred the tribes of Israel 
were made up to twelve (Gen. 8522 421332 4928 Nu. 
144). ‘That this was in part an artificial reckoning, the 
shadowy existence of some of the tribes, as Simeon, 


7. Twelve. 


shows. Similarly the tribes of Ishmael were made 
twelve (Gen. 1720 2516). See GENEALOGIES i., § 5; 
TRIBES, 


Many representative men and things were made twelve to 
accord with the number of the tribes (Ex. 244 Nu. 1726 Josh. 
oe etc.) For this reason the ‘disciples’ were twelve (Mt. 

The number twelve for all the reasons given entered 
into Hebrew ritual (Ex. 1527 Nu. 3389 Lev. 245 Nu. 7 
passim, Jer. 5220 f. Ezek. 4316 etc. ). 

As a symbolic number twelve was chosen to express 
completeness (2S. 215 1 K. 1020 Rev. 121). 

The OT tribal usage and the NT apostolic are com- 
bined in the Apocalypse and produce twenty-four (Rev. 
4410 58 1116 194). 

Forty (oyag, ardd'im ; Syr. aré“in, recoapdxovra) 
was a symbolic, if not a sacred number. Its simplest 

8. Forty use is to denote a somewhat indefinite period 

" of time the exact length of which was not 
known, Thus the wilderness wandering was forty 
years (Ex.1635 Am. 210525 Ps. 9510 etc.); but ep 
MOSES,§11,¢. Probably this and several similar periods 
(e.g., Judg. 311 531 828 131 and 1S. 418) are intended 
to represent a generation, since the period from the 
Exodus to the building of the temple is counted (1 K. 61) 
as 480 years or twelve generations.?. In some instances 
a semi-sacred character attaches to forty; thus Moses was 

1 M‘Gee would seem to account for it as nine plus unity 


(z.¢.,64+3+1). Cp op. crt. 664 672. 
2 Cp Moore, Judges, xxxviil. 
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in the mount forty days {Ex. 2418 3428); Elijah fasted 
forty days (x K. 198); Christ did the same (Mt. 42 
Mk. 113 Lk. 41/); and the ascension occurred after 
forty days (Acts 13). 

Seventy (cryaw, Sib im, Syr. fab‘in, éBdounxovra) has 
a sacred or symbolical meaning in five cases. Seventy 
palm trees grow in an old sacred spot 
(Ex. 1527); here 7 x 10 seems to be the 
origin of the number; seventy elders of Israel go up 
into the mount (Ex. 2419, J), and out to the tent (Nu. 
llzgf, E); in the latter passage Eldad and Medad 
(vv. 26 f.) make up the number to seventy-two; 6x 12 
or six for each tribe is, therefore, probably its origin here, 
though the former explanation is also possible if 
Eldad and Medad are not included ; seventy ‘souls’ go 
down to Egypt (Gen. 4627 Ex. 15 (P) and Dt. 1022: in 
these passages the number is made up artificially to the 
ideal 7 x 10); ! seventy years (Jer. 2511 f.) or weeks of 
years (Dan. 924 7%), must elapse before the restoration 
of the kingdom (/.e., 7x 10 years); and seventy dis- 
ciples are sent forth (Lk.10117). On the seventy, or 
seventy-one, or seventy-two peoples of the Table of 
Nations (Gen. 10), and on subsequent Jewish and Chris- 
tian beliefs, S. Krauss has written with great fulness of 
learning (ZA TIV191-14 2038-43 [1899, 1900]; cp 
Driver, Deut. 355 J) 

In Lk. 101 the reading is uncertain and the explana- 
tion difficult. 

Many MSS, including SACL and other authorities read 
eBSounxovta (so Treg., Tisch., Weiss), whilst BDMR and many 
other authorities read ¿ßôouņxkovra vo (so WH). The number 
may perhaps be chosen to represent the peoples of the earth, 


each of which should have a Christian messenger; cp Dt. 
328, where © makes the number of peoples equal that of the 


angels? (SN ‘33 instead of OAA %3). Cp, however, Zahn, 
Eini. 2 392. l i 

Two other numbers fall to be considered here on 
account of the use made of them in the Apocalypses. 

(az) The first of these is three and a half, with its deri- 
vatives. Scholars agree that the ‘times, time, and half 
a time’ (jay 35m pyn pay, Dan. 725; 
‘sm oi ayia, Dan. 127; Karpov kal 
Katpovs kal uov xatpov, Rev. 1214), 
also the half week of Daniel 927, stand for three years 
and a half. Meinhold (Daz. 304) holds, on the basis 
of Dan. 927, that the three and a half is a broken seven. 
Cornill holds that its origin is to be found in the three 
and a half years of the persecution of Antiochus.‘ If 
we could be sure of a Hebrew origin, one of these ex- 
planations might be accepted. Gunkel has, however, 
with great probability traced the origin of this number 
with other apocalyptic imagery to Babylon, and holds 
that the three and a half represented the half of Kislév, 
and the three months, Tébét, Shébat, Adar, the time 
from the winter solstice to the festival of Marduk—the 
time covered by the period of winter—zi.e., the period of 
the supremacy of Tiâmat. If this be its origin, the 
application to the years of oppression, on which all 
scholars are agreed, would be most natural, as would also 
its explanation as a broken seven (Dan. 927), There 
have been various attempts to define more precisely the 
three and a half: the 2300 evenings and mornings (= 
t1sodays: Dan. 814); 1290 days (Dan. 1211); 1335 days 
(Dan. 1212); with these we should put the 1260 days 
of Rev. 113 126 and the 42 months of Rev. 112 13s. 
Scholars who insist on the unity of Daniel explain these 
differences of statement in that book by supposing that 
the author conceived the coming of the kingdom as 
a progressive event, the different stages of which are 


9. Seventy. 


10. Three and 
a half. 


1 Cp Dillmann, on Gen. 46 27. 

2 According to Stade (ZA TIV 5300 [1885]} and Bertholet 
(ad loc.), who prefer @’s reading, Dt. 328 is perhaps an inter- 
polation, as reflecting a late belief. 

3 So also Behrmann, Dax. so, and von Gall, Zinkert d. Dan. 


92. 
4 Sieb. Jahrwochen Dan, 2277. 
5 Schöpfung und Chaos, 309 7-; cp CREATION, § 16 (4). 
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ndicated in these numbers.! The theory of composite 
authorship affords a more satisfactory explanation. 


On the most probable view of the composition of Daniel (cp 
JBL 17 62-8), the original use of three and a half is in 725, 


where 355 means ‘part,’ not necessarily ‘half,’ This writer, 


imbued with Babylonian learning, drew from Babylonian material. 
His own explanation—1150 days—is given in 814. A less 
well-informed writer, imbued only with Hebrew lore, related it 


to Heb. imagery in ch. 9, making it a broken seven (v. 27). The 
final editor and two later glossators are responsible for its intro- 
duction into ch. 12, and its varying explanations in vv. 11 12.2 


The numbers mentioned in Revelation are clearly 
interpretations by the NT writer of the three and a half 
of Daniel. 

(3) The second number referred to above (§ 10) is 666 
(xés’, Eaxdocat [-L0e -ta] eEKovTa ët, Rev. 13 18), variant, 
isi hundred ett v. 301). Not a am rae 

and sixty-six. critical interpretations of this num r 
which find in it references to the Pope, 
to Napoleon, etc., the following explanations may be 
noted: —(1) Briggs’ explanation: a ‘straining after 
the holy number seven and falling short of it in 
every particular, marking the beast, therefore, and his 
subjects as deceivers.’3 (2) Adretvos = 666 (Iren. v. 
303), which makes the Beast the Roman empire. Cp 
Clemen’s similar theory and van Manen 7A. T 835 477. 
(3) Nero Cæsar (nop = 666) has been widely accepted 
since the omission of the final ; of Nero would give the 
variant 616.4. (4) Vélter thinks Trajan Hadrianus or 
Hadrian the meaning (ons pra = 666, another spell- 
ing being oat pry =616).° (5) Zahn 6 and Spitta? 
hold 616 to be the original and Caligula to be the beast 
(Taïos kaioap=616). (6) Gunkel holds that the number 
originated, like other apocalyptic material, in Babylon, 
and originally referred to Tiamat or Primeval Chaos 
(maap onn = 666).8 Other modern explanations which 
need not be enumerated here may be found in Zahn, 
Einl. 2622-626. 

Of these solutions (2) and (5) hold that this part of 
Revelation was written in Greek. If, as many recent 
interpreters hold, and rightly, it was written in Hebrew, 
these explanations would not be adequate (cp Aroca- 
LYPSE, § 13). Of the others, that of Gunkel (6), in 
view of the Babylonian origin of apocalyptic material 
which he has proven, gives the best explanation. The 
number would be likely to be perpetuated because it fell 
just short of the sacred number seven at all points, and 
would naturally be applied by apocalyptists to persecutors 
like Nero (3) and Hadrian (4). When translated into 
Greek the explanation of Irenzeus (2) would be very 
natural. The application to Caligula (5) may have been 
made in some form in ancient times, but could only 
have been made through the Greek.’ G.A. B. 
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Lawsand Institutions ($$ 17-20} 
Redaction (§ 21). 
in 28-36 (§ 10). Greek version (§ 22). 
P in 1-27 (§$ 11-16). Bibliography (§ 23). 
The name Numbers (Numer?, ’AptOuol) was given to 
the fourth book!’ of the Pentateuch in the Greek Bible 
EN aa because it begins with the census of 
; Kents the Israelites taken in the second year 
kg * of the Exodus, giving the fighting 
strength of each tribe. 


1 Cp Cornill, of. cit. 22 P., Bevan, Bk. of Dan. 168 F 
Boehmer, Reich Gottes u. Menschensohn i. B. Dan. 195-206. 

2 Cp Gunkel, of. cit. 269 n. 

3 Messiah of the Apostles, 324. 

4 Bousset (cp. APOCALYPSE, & 43) still holds to it. It was 
first proposed in 1831 by Fritzsche (4 nnalen der ges. theol, Ltt. 
i. 342 f.) 

a der Apok. (1893), p. 215. Cp Aberle, 7A. Quar- 
talschr., 1872. 

6 Zeit. fiir kirchl. Wiss., 1885, pp- 595 J. Cp bis Einleitung 
i. d. NT2624 f. 

7 Offenbarung des Johannes, 392 27. 

8 Schöpfung u. Chaos, 378. 

9 Cp discussion of this point in 4m. Jour. of Theol. 2797 n. 

10 [ncertainancient lists ofthe OT books Numbers stands third, 
changing places with Leviticus ; see Sanday in Stud, Bib, 3241. 
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The corresponding Hebrew name is open von? 
Book of Musters, Numbers (lit. ‘the mustered men,’ 
l21 23 etc., cp 1429); the book is more commonly cited 
by a catchword from the first sentence, 337 Or 12123.” 


The Book of Numbers covers, in the chronology of 
the Pentateuch, a period of more than thirty-eight years ; 
viz., from the first of the second month in the second 
year of the IÈxodus (11) to the latter part of the fortieth 
year (3338, cp 2023-29). 

Chaps. 1-10 10 record things that were done and laws that were 
given in the wilderness of Sinai; 10 11-20 13, the departure from 
Sinai and what happened in the way and at Kadesh, the sending 
out of the spies and the unsuccessful attempt to invade Canaan 
from the south ; 2014-27, the departure from Kadesh, the circuit 
around Edom, the conquest of the Amorite kingdoms E. of the 
Jordan, and the hostility of Moab, down to the appointment of 
ered: as the successor of Moses shortly before the death of the 
atter ; 28-36 contain additional laws and ordinances given in the 
plains of Moab. 

In contrast to Leviticus, which is entirely legislative, 
and in its present form belongs as a whole to the priestly 
stratum of the Hexateuch, Numbers, like Exodus, com- 
bines history and law ; JE and P are both represented ; 
the method of composition and the character of the 
redaction, also, are similar to those in Exodus. Chaps. 
1-1028 and 256-36 (with the exception of a few verses 
in 32) belong wholly to P; in 1029-255 P and JE are 
united, It will be most convenient to begin our investi- 
gation with the latter chapters. 

The thread of JE's history of the Exodus, which was 
dropped in Ex. 34, is here resumed. Nu. 1029-32 is 

: from J; the sequel, Hobab’s consent 

2 FO oa (cp Judg. 116 411), has been omitted. 

; The following verses 33* 35 f. are prob- 
ably from E; 34 is a late gloss dependent on 915 7.5 
In J Nu. 1029-32 probably followed closely upon the 
command to set out from Sinai for Canaan, Ex. 3314 ; 
the Yahwistic legislation, which a redactor has incorpor- 
ated in Ex. 34, originally stood at an earlier point in the 
narrative. Nu.1033/ may come, in like manner, from 
E's account of the departure from Horeb which is ordered 
in Ex. 32342; but the original sequence of E has been 
too much disturbed by additions as well as by redaction 
to admit of a confident rearticulation. In the following 
chapter the clamour of the multitude for flesh and the 
sending of the quails (114-13 15 18-244 31-34) is from J ; 
but there are indications that the original narrative has 
been expanded by different hands; 7-9 are not im prob- 
ably an archzological gloss ; amplification is suspected 
in both 18 J. and 31 Æ; it has been conjectured that 
10-1215 originally stood in connection with Ex 331.4 
The inspiration of seventy elders, who share with Moses 
the gift of prophecy that they may assist him thus in 
bearing the burden of the people (16 f. 240-30) has no- 
thing to do with the miracle of the quails ; it follows the 
representation of E in Ex. 337-11 (the tent without the 
camp), and is perhaps a younger counterpart (Eo) to the 
appointment of judges in Ex. 18 13-26. The destruction 
of the murmurers at Taberah (1-3) is also probably from 
E; 35 is a fragment of the itinerary, cp 1216. Chap. 
12 is related to 1116 f. 244-30, and may perhaps be 
regarded as a caution against erroneous inferences : no 
matter how many inspired prophets there may be, Moses 
is the organ of revelation in a unique sense (cp Ex. 3311 
[E] Dt. 3410 [Rp]). What the Cushite woman in 121 
has to do with it is not clear.® 

1 Origen in Eus. HE 625 Apmeadexwdetys ; M. Yama “1, M. 
Meénidchith 43, Sötä 36% etc. 

2 Jerome, Prot. Gal., Vayedabber ; Massora. 

8 Verses 35.4 are included in modern editions between inverted 
niins, which serve the purpose of brackets. As early as the 
second century the verses were marked off in some way to show 
that they are misplaced ; see R. Simeon b. Gamaliel in Siphvé, 


Nu. § 84. In @ they stand before v. 34. See Harris, JQR 
11364; Blau, Masoret. Untersuch. 40 f., Ginsburg, Introd, 


342 f. 

4 Bacon, Exodus, 141 f. 

5 The rare word Syy (z. 25) seems to connect these elders with 
the pbyxy of Ex. 2411; Wellh. CH(2), ro2 n. ’ 

6 The Cushite wife plays a considerable part in Hellenistic 
midrash. See also Moses, § 4, ned. 
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In the account of the spies the narratives of P and 
JE are combined ; to the former belong 131-17a 21b 25 
, 26a (to Paran) 32 141 f. (in part) 5-7 (9a) 
3. km ee 10 26-38 (with additions by Rp). The 
pies. threats of Yahwé and the intercession 
of Moses, 1411-24, are a secondary element in JE, prob- 
ably Rjg ;? note the resemblance to Ex. 327-14 and the 
quotation of Ex. 346 f. in 17 f. Inthe remainder of the 
chapters (JE) two strands appear? (most clearly in 13 176 
J.) but even with the aid of Dt. 119-454 a clean analysis 
is scarcely possible. In one account (E) twelve men are 
sent up into the hill-country of the Amorites (cp Dt. 
l2o); they go as far as the Valley of Eshcol and bring 
back specimens of the fruit of the land, and report on 
the population of the different regions of Palestine 
(1317c, 18 in part, 2023 f. 266” 29 33"); in the other (J) 
men are sent up into the Negeb, penetrate to Hebron, 
and bring back word that the land is flowing with milk 
and honey, but the people are strong and dwell in 
fortified cities (174, 18 in part 19 22” 27* 28). Caleb gives 
his vote for an immediate invasion ; but his companions 
declare the undertaking impossible (30 f. J). The people 
are dismayed and propose to return to Egypt (141* 3 J 
4 E); 148 f., commonly attributed to J and regarded 
as part of Caleb's speech (1330), are perhaps originally 
a remonstrance of Moses (cp Dt. 129-31) in E (86 Rjg). 
The transpositions which have been proposed are then 
unnecessary. ‘The secondary passage l]411-24 (cp Dt. 
134-40 and P in Nu. 1426 J.) seems to have supplanted 
—perhaps in part incorporating—the sentence of Yahwe, 
only 254 (E, cp Dt. 140) remaining. The sequel, 394-45, 
seems to be from E, with some editorial amplification 
and change; cp J in 211-3. [Cp Moses, NEGEB, 
§ 7.] 
The destruction of Korah and his supporters by fire 
from heaven (161a ġ* 2 3-11 16-24 262 27a* 35) is from P, 
, though not all of the same age (see 
a BS below, §11); theuprising of the ee 
orah, Dathan, tes Dath d Abi een 
and Abiram.’ tS Pathan an iram against Moses, 
and their fate—the earth opening and 
swallowing them up with all that belonged to them— 
from JE (cp Dt.116). Doublets in the narrative (see 
especially 32 f.) suggest that both J and E have been 
drawn upon, and many attempts have been made to 
separate the two strands. Others recognise but one 
source, more or less amplified by later hands in 13 f. and 
28 7. ; the indicia point on the whole to E (Schrader, 
Kuenen, etc.). The beginning of the story is not intact; 
we do not learn what these men had said or done before 
Moses summoned them, nor are the antecedents of 15 
clear. 
With P’s account of the drawing of water from the 
rock in 201-13, which is dependent on JE in Ex. 171-7, 
7 are combined fragments cognate to one 
5. Chaps. 20/7. of the sources of the narrative in Ex. ; 
these (14* 3a 5 ?84) are generally attributed to J. The 
name (Waters of) Meribah attaches to Kadesh (Ezek. 
4719 4828 Dt.3251);8 the narrative is, therefore, in 


1 See Kosters, Historte-beschouwing, 37 ff; Oort, TAT 
8251 f> (1869); Kayser, Vorexilisches Buch, 81 ff. (1874); E. 
Meyer, 74 7 W 1 139 (1881); Kue. 74.711 545% (1877); Stein- 
thal, Z VPs. 12 276 f. (1880); We. CH(2) 103 J. 33673; WRS, 
OTIC?) 400 ff; Bacon, Axodus, 177 (7; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, ad doc. 

2 Or perhaps a still later hand (Kuenen, Eg; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, J,). 


3 Kuenen is alone in ascribing the repetitions and discrepancies 

to interpolations and glosses in a single source (E). 
Cp also Josh. 146-15 Nu. 2664 4 326-15. 

5 Land, Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 1865, pp. 967 7.3 1866, pp. 
4167; Oort, 2d. 1860, pp. 205 7%; Graf, Gesch. Bücher, 1866, 
pp. 89 7; Kosters, Historie -beschouwing, 119 7; Schrader- 
De Wette, Zin/. 289; Kue. 74.7 12139 J.: Hex. § 6, n. 37, 
pete, n. 12; We. CHIZ) 105 7. 339 7.: VRS, OTJO 402 S; 
Di. VDJ. loc.; Bacon, Exodus, 190 f., Baudissin, Priesterthun, 
See 276 f.; Kittel, History, § 22; Carpenter and Harford- 

attersby, Hex. See also DATHAN AND ABIRAM, KORAH. 

6 See Dillmann, Bacon, and Carpenter and Harford-Battersby. 

* On 201-13 see Co. ZATIV 111% (1891). 

8 So Dt. 33 2 also is rightly emended ; cp ©. 
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place here rather than before the advent at Sinai.) The 
other name, Massah, associated with Meribah (Ex. 177 
Dt. 338), gives rise to difficult questions (see MASSAH 
AND MERIBAH). From Dt. 922 it may be inferred that 
in JE the provocation at Massah also followed the de- 
parture from Horeb.? P must once have contained a 
clearer account of the fault of Moses and Aaron than 
we now find ; see v.24 2713. Dt. 3251. The negotia- 
tions with Edom, 2014-21, are in the main from E (cp 
2121-23); 19 f., which sets in afresh, is probably an 
expansion, rather than a fragment of J as has been 
surmised. The conflict with the Canaanites, 211-3 (cp 
Judg. 1167), is from J, a counterpart of 14 41-45; the fiery 
serpents, 44-9, from E, connecting with 2022a. The 
following itinerary is derived from JE (cp P in 33); it 
is not complete—a fragment which probably preceded 
12 is recognised in Dt. 106 f.—nor unitary ; the pheno- 
mena are attributed to composition (184-20,% or the 
whole of 16-207 being ascribed to J) or to extensive 
interpolation ; 184-20 anticipate, and bring us to the 
same point we reach in 22 7, The poetical pzéces justi- 
catives in 14 f. 17 f. 27 f. are noteworthy. The war 
with Sihon, 21-31, is generally assigned to E; 246 25 
seem to be foreign to the source, perhaps containing a 
fragment of J, 26 a later editorial note; 32 is connected 
with 244 (@, Jazer), and in diction shows affinity to 
Judg. 1 (J); 33-35 are an addition derived from Dt. 31-3. 
Chaps. 22-24 are wholly from JE; only 22: is from 
P, and the reference to the sheikhs of Midian in 2247 
_ perhaps Rp—others suppose that they 
i En e ' were namedin J. The story of Balaam 
ane was contained in both J and E; 22 
22-35 (the speaking ass) is from J, and the antecedents 
of this version appear in 2-21 where many doublets give 
evidence of the union of two sources (cp 3a 36, 2a 4b, 
etc. ),© in one of which (E) Balaam is summoned from 
Pethor in Syria (54, cp 237 Dt. 234[5]), in the other (J) 
from among the neighbouring Ammonites (5c, Sam. 
Pesh. Vg.). God's revelation in the night (87% 19 f-) 
has characteristic marks of E ; 17 f. (cp 2411-13) is from 
J, to which source 7 also, with a more or less considerable 
part of the preceding verses, and probably 11, is to be 
ascribed. The four oracles in the following chapters 
fall into two groups, distinct in the form of introduction 
and somewhat different in character, especially when 
manifest instances of contamination and redactional 
adjustment are set aside.” Those in 24, as is now 
generally recognised, are from J, the two in 23 from 
E;8 a harmonistic connection imitated from 2311-14 is 
made by Rjg in 2827-30; in 2235 also the same hand is 
seen. Additions have been made to the last oracle, 
probably in two stages, 2420-22 and 23 f.;9 on the age 
of these verses see BALAAM, § 6. 
Chap. 251-5, describing the seduction of the people 
by the Moabite women, is from JE (cp Hos. 910) ; 
_ doublets indicate the presence of more 
T”? oe than one source, 3a 5 may be ascribed 
aai-peor. to E. The conclusion, the nature of 
which may be inferred from 4 5 (cp also Dt. 43 /), was 
omitted by Rp, who put in its place—as an instance of 
the execution of 5—the story of the sin of an Israelite 
prince with a Midianite woman and its consequences 


1 In Ex. 176 ‘Horeb’ is premature; cp 1914 

2 See Exopus, § 5, Exopus (Book), § 3 v. 

3 E. Meyer, etc. 

4 Bacon, and Carpenter and Harford-Battersby. 

5 For the literature see BALAAM, § 8; add E. Meyer, ZATI 
1117 F. (1881) ; Stade zó. 146., GIZ 1115 7; Del. ZA H'L9 119 
J. (1888); Bacon, Exodus, 218 7; Carpenter and Harford- 

jattersby, /fexr.l224 f; v. Gall, Zusammensetzung u. 

Herkunft d. Bileam Pericope, 1900; Steuernagel, St. Ar. 1899, 
p. 340 f., Einwanderung d. israel. Stämme, 72 f. (1901). 

6 (On the difficulty here referred to, cp PETHOR. ] 

7 Kuenen is almost alone in deriving all four from one source 
(E); see also Steuernagel, St. A’. 72 340 (1899). 

8 Di., We. CH?) 346 J., Co. : A 

9 On 2421-24 see Hommel, Altisrael. Ueberliejerung, 245 
(=A7i 7 245). 

1 Kue. 74.7 18527 
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(6-15), sacrificing at the same time the introduction of 
the latter; 1-5 itself is perhaps not unmutilated. 
We know from Dt. 312 f. (see especially 18-20)? that 
JE contained the allotment by Moses to Gad and Reuben 
_ of the conquered territories E. of the 
i m * Jordan, on condition that their armed con- 
E ad tingent should co-operate with the other 
Renben? tribes in the subjugation of western Pales- 
“tine. Sueh an account is found in Nu. 
82, but it is not easy to say how much of the deuterono- 
mist’s source—presumably E—has been preserved in it ; 
20-27, Which in substance corresponds most nearly to 
Dt. 318-20, ean hardly in its present form be ascribed to 
either E or J. The phenomena seem to indieate that a 
late author has rewritten the account, following in the 
main the representation of his source and to some extent 
employing its phraseology; 28-32 is from P. Verses 
6-15 belong to an advanced stage in the history of the 
redaction.” In 39 417. we have fragments of J, of the 
same kind as several diseonneected notices in Josh. and 
Judg. 1; Budde puts them with Josh. 17 14-18; whether 
other parts of 1-5 or 34-38 are taken from the older 
narratives is questionable. 
The sources from which J and E drew their materials 
are of various kinds and values.*? The invitation to 
: Hobab (1029 7) preserves the memory 
z renee of the historical relation of Israelites and 
Sen Kenites; the story of the spies (137) 
a indistinctly refleets the fact that Caleb 
alone reached its seats about Hebron from the S.; the 
settlements of Machir and Jair (3239-42) and probably 
also the cities of Gad and Reuben (34-38) represent tribal 
movements or territories at a later time. The poems 
in 2I are ancient; whether they are rightly interpreted 
is another question. The traditions of the sanctuary at 
Kadesh do not yield as much as might be expeeted-— 
little more indeed than the fact that it was long the 
religious centre of the tribes, some memories of conflicts 
with the population of the Negeb, and the legend of the 
origin of the copious fountains, the Waters of Meribah, 
which Moses by miracle caused to spring from the rock ; 
the name (‘ controversy '), originally perhaps equiv alent 
to the later ‘En mishpat (Gen. 147), suggested the ‘con- 
troversy’ of the people with Moses.” Other stories are 
explanations of names; so TABERAI! (‘burning’) and 
KIBROTH-HATAAVAH (‘graves of desire,’ 11); the origin 
of the bronze serpent (214 7) is an etiological legend of a 
different kind.® Stories with a distinct purpose are the 
prophesying elders (11), Miriam's leprosy (12), the fate 
of Dathan and Abiram, and of Korah (16). A theory 
of the relations of Israel to the neighbouring peoples 
finds expression in the embassies to Edom (2014 f.) and 
to Sihon (2] 21%); cp also the story and prophecies of 
Balaam (22-24). 
In Nu., as in Ex. and Lev., it is plain that P is 
not the work of one author nor of one age.” In Nu. 
10. P: chaps. 27 12-14 we come to the end of Moses’ 


28 f career; we are, in fact, at the same 
Shonda point which is reached in Dt. 32 48-52 
: = (P). In the redaction of the Penta- 


teuch these verses could stand only after the promulgation 
of the law beyond Jordan and the last admonitions of 
Moses (Dt.), and they were accordingly transposed to 
that place, where comparison shows that they are pre- 
served in their primitive form; their original position in 


1 Dt. 312-20 has been somewhat extensively interpolated. Cp 
also Josh. 112 7. 

2 Kayser, Vorexilisches Buch, 94 F. (1874); Kue. 74.711 478 
J. 559V- (1877), Hex. S On. 42, $13, N. 29; We. C/A/(2) 115, 3513 
Bacon, Exodus, 234 J., Addis, Hex., Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hex. 1239 FA 

3 Kue. TA. T 11 559 7%; We. CH) 351. Di., Ki., etc., regard 
them as ultimately from J (worked over bya redactor}; Patterson 
attributes them to a deuteronomistic hand. 

4 See Historical. LITERATURE, § 3. 

5 If Massah be the same place it may signify ‘ordeal’ waters. 
See WRS Rel. Sem.(?) 181. 

6 See IDOL, § 4, NEHUSHTAN. 

7 See Exopus (Boor), § 5, Leviticus, §§ 2, 32. 
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P, however, was in Nu., immediately preceding the in- 
stallation of Joshua (2715-23); after this nothing is in 
order but the ascent of Abarim and the death of Moses, 
P's account of which is preserved in Dt. 34.’ On the 
other side, the position of the second census, with its 
close—the gencration of the exodus had now all passed 
away—indicates that the late author (Is) found the 
command to Moses (2712 f.) in this place. It follows 
that Nu. 28-36 are out of placc, and there is a strong 
presumption that they contain supplementary matter 
appended by later hands at the end of the book, 


An examination of the chapters in detail confirms this pre- 
sumption. Nu, 28-29 40 [301] is a highly elaborated novel x 
P's calendar of feasts in Lev. 23 (28 3-8= Ex. 20 38-42) Chap. 3 
on vows by persons who are not sui Juris, emhodies a Be 
the necessity for which can only have grown out of the increas- 
ing religious independence of women; formulation and diction 
are late. Chap. 31, the vengeance taken on the Midianites (cp 
25 16-18), with precedents for the purification of warriors and 
the division of the spoil, has all the characteristics of historical 
midrash, resembling parts of Judg. 20 and numerous chapters in 
Ch. The author of v. 26 felt the inappropriateness of the intro- 
duction of this story after 27 12 4% Chap. 32, the assignment of 
territories E. of the Jordan to Gad and Reuben, has been touched 
upon above (§ 8). It there seemed probable that the chapter is 
based upon an older source (E ?), but it is in the main the work 
of a writer of the priestly school not far removed in age from the 
author of the preceding chapter; 6-15 are not improbably still 
more recent ; they presuppose 137. substantially in their present 
composite form.2 Chap. 331-49, a list of the marches and en- 
campments of Israel from Rameses to the Plains of Moab, pro- 
fessedly written by Moses (2), is in fact a compilation by a late 
author not from P alone but from other sources in the Hexateuch 
(especially Ex.1522 f 27 Nu.1134 4. 2110 f} Dt.106 /.).3 
Others suppose that a ist originally found in Pc has been 
extensively worked over and interpolated by later editors.4 In 
this difference of opinion the position of the list in this appendix 
is not without weight. Several of the names do not elsewhere 
occur in the Hexateuch.5 The compiler has been singularly 
unfortunate in the place he has given to 36-40. Chap. 33 50-56: 
extermination of the Canaanites.6 The hortatory character of 
the verses is foreign to P; 50-53 shows both in the introductory 
formula and in contents affinity to H (cp Lev. 26 1—saskith only 
in these two passages—3o 19 4); 54 has been brought over from 
2653.43 55 is to be compared with Josh. 2313 Judg. 23 (for the 
figure cp also Ezek. 2824). The verses, with their composite 
reminiscences, were prefixed by a late redactor to 34. Chap. 34: 
boundaries of Palestine, designation of a commission to divide 
the tand among the tribes. The chapter seems to be supplemental 
to 26 52-56, itself secondary. In what remains of P's account of 
the division of the land in Josh. there is no allusion to such a 
commission (cp Josh.182 4% JE, and l41 4% P), nor are the 
actual N. and S. boundaries the same; cp also Ezek. 47 13-17 
481. Chap. 351-8, forty-eight cities assigned to the Levites— 
including the six cities of refuge first mentioned inv. 11 ; the execu- 
tion of these directions is found in Josh. 21. The provision con- 
flicts with 18 21-24 2662, according to which the Levites were to 
have no landed inheritance. Chap. 35 9-34: cities of asylum and 
law of homicide (see Josh. 20). The law corresponds in substance 
and intent to Dt. 191-13, cp also Ex. 2l 12-14. The casuistic 
formulation is foreign to P, and resembles Ex. 21 or Lev. 25; nor 
is the phraseology consistently that of the priestly legislation. 
The phenomena suggest that the present law is founded upon a 
law of homicide and asylum derived from H, or one of the collec- 
tions which served as the sources of H, The older ¢67éth are in 
part preserved with little change (see, e.g., 16 7); two strata of 
editorial additions may be recognised, one akin to Ru (see especi- 
ally 33, and observe the introductory formula, 9/4), the other 
a late representative of P’s school, to whom is to be ascribed the 
making of the ‘congregation judges (cp Dt. 1912) and perhaps 
the substitution of the amnesty at the death of the ‘high priest’ 
for an older general pardon by a new king. Chap. 36, heiresses 
must not marry out of their own tribe, is a novel to OF 1-11 (see 
also Josh. 17.3.4); like the latter, in the form of a case decided by 
Moses. It is dependent also on Lev. 25 10 J. (reversion in the 
Jonli year), though the bearing of this provision isnot altogether 
clear 


Thus Nu. 28-36 appears to belong entirely to the 
younger strata of the priestly law and history. 

By no means all of P in Nu. 1-27 was contained in 
the History of the Sacred Institutions, or belongs to the 
oldest stratum of priestly legislation. The lack of 
unity 1s conspicuous in the several passages which have 
for their subject the setting apart of the Levites for the 


1 See Klo. St. Ar. 44256 f. (1871)= Pentateuch, 229 f., see 
we 1157, cp We. CHO 115. 
2 See especially Kue. TA. T11 559% (1877); We. CHI?) 351. 
3 Demonstrated by Kayser, Forexilisches "Buch, 97°99; Cp 
We. CH") 184: Kue. Frer. § 6, n. 43. 
Dillmann, Kittel, Kautasch. 
5 See Wan DERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. 
6 Cp Ex. 3412. 2324 Dt. 71-6 Josh. 23 4-13 Judg. 2 1-5. 
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service of the tabernacle; viz., 147-53 (cp 233) 85 = 
4 85-26 17 [1716 f] 181-7. The three 
passages in 1 3 and 4 have to do with 
the numbering of the Levites, their 
substitution for the firstborn of Israel, 
and the assignment of specific duties in the removal of the 
tabernacle to the three Levite clans, Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari. At least three strata can be distinguished ; 2 
the oldest is 35-10 11-13, later than this is 14-39 40-44, 
youngest of all 4; the simple and general commandment 
of the first is successively amplified and heightened ; 
416-20 seems to be later than 1-15 21-49. Chap. 85-26 is 
younger than 4; note the lower age of entering the 
service (824, cp 41; see also 1 Ch. 2324 26), the extrava- 
gant purifications (86, cp Lev. 148/; 17, cp 19), and the 
symbolical ‘waving’ (11 13); 154-22 23-26 are probably 
a supplement to 5-15@. In Nu. 181-7 there is no allusion 
to a previous choice and consecration of the Levites; 
the definition of their duties and careful discrimination 
of their office from the priesthood are superfluous after 
314f. 4 85-26 and even after 35-13 ; 181-7 must therefore 
be ascribed to a different source. The relation of 1817 
to 16 / (contention about the priestly prerogative) seems 
to indicate that it was at this point that Pg (see col. 2081, 
n. 3) introduced the assignment of the Levites to the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. The older representation of P in 
16 is that Korah (a Judzean) at the head of two hundred 
and fifty princes of the congregation opposes the exclusive 
claims of Moses and Aaron to the priesthood ; all the 
congregation is holy. In the attempt to vindicate their 
claims they perish (1612 2 [except the first words] 3-72 
19-24 [except the words ‘ of Korah,’ etc. ]27a 35). A later 
redactor transformed Korah and his companions into 
Levites who aspired to specifically priestly functions, 
and otherwise worked over the story (especially in 8-11 
16-18), adding 36-40 [171-5]. 

The story of the plague (1641-50 [176-15]) and the 
miracle of the rod that budded (17 1-11 [16-26]) have the 
same purpose ; they prove that Yahwe has chosen the 
family of Moses and Aaron to minister to him. The 
latter is perhaps a later addition; 1712 f. [27 f] 
connect better with 1641-50 [176-15], and on the other 
side contain the premises of 181-7. Chap. 181-7 ex- 
hibits some duplication—in part contamination from 
3, 4 f.—and other evidence of retouching by late hands.? 

The rest of 18 deals with the support of the clergy ; 
the dues of the priests (8-20), the people's tithes to the 
Levites (21-24), and the tithe of the Levites to the 
priests (25-32). The long catalogue of priestly per- 
quisites (cp Lev. 1012-15) presents extreme claims ; 4 it 
1s natural to suspect that an older and more modest 
tariff has been enlarged, but in its present form the 
passage appears to be homogeneous, unless we might 
regard 19 f. as the original nucleus.’ The tithe to the 
Levites (21-24) is connected by 22 with 1-7 17 Ne hal (ey eal | 
and the older form of Pin 16 (Korah and his com- 
panions not Levites); the verses show dependence on 
Ezek. 441013. The tithe of the Levites to the priests 
(25-32) exhibits some features which suggest that an 
older ¢érdh underlies 25-28 at least. 

The gifts of the princes (ch. 7) were made ‘on the 
day that Moses made an end of setting up the taber- 
12. Chap. 7: ee oe a 88); the ar by a 
the gifts of A therefore, is immediately after 
the princes. x.40. On the other hand, the refer- 

ence to the census (2}, the names of the 
princes (12 18 24 etc. ), the wagons for the transport of 
the tabernacle given to the Gershonites and Merarites 
but not to the Kohathites (3-9), presuppose Nu. 14. 


11. P in chaps. 
1-27: the 
Levites.! 


_1 See We. CH?) 178.7; Kue. Hex. §6,n. 35. For the general 
literature see LEVITES. 

2 See We. CH) 179 Æ 

3 Dependence on Ezek. 44 is also apparent. 

4 See Wellh. Prol.(4) 150 Æ 

> Cp59f 

6 The use of wagons is not contemplated even in the late 
chap. 4, nor in 1017. 
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The whole character of the chapter stamps it as one of 
the latest products of the school to which the amplification 
of Ex. 35-40 is due ; six whole verses are repeated verbatim 
twelve times with only the change of the donors’ names. 

Chap. 1 f. are in great part a mechanical enlargement 
of an older and much briefer text, reminding us in this 
13. Chap. 1/:: respect of Ex. = Lev, 8; more Jo 

the census : one stage n the expansion may t 
observed. The order of the tribes in 
order of camp Lando . on 

and ch. nd 2 presents curious variations ;' 2, 

which brings Judah to the head of the 
list, is the younger; the parenthetical introduction of 
the results of the census in the general orders of Yahwé 
to Moses concerning the encampment is singularly inept; 
the circumstantiality of the whole is characteristic of the 
epigoni of the priestly school (cp, esp., 4 7). The 
order of march is given also in 1013-28, at the moment 
of departure from Sinai (1011 /.),? and that is the place 
at which, according to the usual method of Pe, we 
should expect to find it; but 1013-28 exhibit syntactical 
peculiarities which indicate a very late date; it has 
been surmised (by Dillmann} that these verses have 
supplanted an older text. The details of the census 
in l also appear to be elaborated by later hands; the 
order of the tribes in 17-47 differs from that in 5-15, and 
agrees with 2 in the peculiar position of Gad (but cp ©) ; 
observe also the relation of 1 44-47 to 233 f. The oldest 
stratum of P in these chapters may have contained no 
more than the command to number Israel, and _ brief 
Statistics of the several tribes with their totals.* The 
relation of this to the census of 26 will be considered 
below (§ 15). 

The rule regarding the passover is given in the form 

of a precedent, the decision by Moses of a case brought 
, before him at the passover of the second 
T ee year. The date in 91 conflicts with 11, 
where we are already two weeks beyond 
passover, etc. the Paschal season. An old ford, in 
a formulation akin to H, is incorporated—with much 
expansion—in 104-14, and traces of phraseology kindred 
to H rather than to P are casily discerned in 27 under 
that of Ps, Verses 15-23: the cloud over the tabernacle 
gave the signal to mareh or to encamp. ‘The passage 
has no connection with the preceding ; 15@ sets in at 
precisely the point we have reached in Ex. 4034 f., and 
the following verses are parallel to Ex. 4036-38. It is 
not unsuitably placed before the breaking-up of the 
encampment at Sinai (1011 /.),4 but in its present 
form it can hardly be assigned to the oldest stratum 
of P. Chap. 101-10: the silver trumpets. The 
making of the signal trumpets seems to be part of the 
preparations for the departure 1011 f., but precisely 
the verses which establish this connection (5-7) are 
proved by the abrupt change of person and the incom- 
pleteness of the enumeration to be an interpolation in 
dependence upon 2; 248 is harmonistic. There re- 
mains a law for the convocation of the congregation and 
of the princes respectively (1 2a 3 f. 8), the age and 
original position of which are uncertain ; it may perhaps 
be put in the same class with 81-4. Verses 9 f., use of 
trumpets in war and at festivals, are plainly older than 
1-8, and apparently kindred to H (so Horst and others) 
or its sources ; cp Lev. 2324 (H under Pg ?). 

P's account of the departure from Sinai is found in r1 f. 
(13-28 are secondary—or tertiary; see above, § 13); 
this was followed by P's version of the story of the 
spies and the sentence upon the generation of the 
wilderness (see above, § 3, begin.); the narrative was 
continued by the story of Korah and his abettors (in its 
older form) in 16 1a 2* 3-74 19-24 27a 35 (see above, § 11); 
the plague (1641-50 [17 6-15]); the miracle of the rod 
that budded (171-11 [16-26])—perhaps secondary ; the 


1 Cpalso 7 10 13-28 (both agreeing with 2), Ex. 1 2-4 Gen. 468 7% 

2 Chap. 1054 is a gloss; see below, § 14. . 

3 The two references to the census in Ex. 3011-16 and 38 24-26 
are both in late contexts. 

4 Compare the position of 10 35 J. in E. 
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designation of the Levites, 181-7 (see above, § 11); 
P's part of the story of the water from the rock (201* 2 36 
6 8a* 1012—altered by Rp to obliterate the sin of Moses 
and Aaron); the death of Aaron (20226-29 2110 11a 221 
256-8 [9] 14 f- [10-13 16-18 later expansion]). Of the 
narrative little more than this can be vindicated to Pg. 

The census in Moab (ch. 26) is not expressly said to 
be the second, though this is implied in v. 64 (R).! The 

_ chapter is forma!ly connected by v. 1 with 
ee: » 258 f. (the plague). The numbering of 
cee the tribes is the basis of the division of 
"the land (52-56), and is therefore in place 
here, while the census in 1 has no manifest end. In 
contrast to ] the clans of the several tribes are named ; 
cp Gen. 46 (Ps) A striking discrepancy is noted 
between Nu. 2658 and Ex. 516 ff Nu. 317-20 (cp also 
161a); the priority seems to be on the side of 26 (Wellh. 
CH) 184 f.. There is some plausibility in the hypo- 
thesis that 26 is the oldest of the census lists. Verses 
g-11, based on Nu. 16 in its composite form, are a late 
interpolation ; 59 is probably glossed from Ex. 21 and 
otherwise ; 64 f. is redactional, cp 1429 34. 

As in several other instances in Ps the law re- 
garding the inheritance of women is given in the form 
16. Chap. 27 1-11 : of a ae dee Soe 

inheritance of 2 Precedent and rule. t is not 
unnaturally placed after the census 
nee in 26; cp, especially, 2633; 273 
refers to the story of Korah, apparently in the older 
form of 162-7, in which his supporters were members 
of the secular tribes.? An old law in formulation 
resembling the /070¢k in H is incorporated in 8%-11 ; the 
case is similar to the deferred passover in 9 and the 
story of the blasphemer in Lev. 2410 f. 

Many of the laws and institutions in chaps. 1-27 have 
already been discussed.” Of the rest 
it is doubtful whether any were con- 
tained in the original History of the 
Sacred Institutions. 

Chap. 51-4: lepers and all other persons suffering 
from uncleanness excluded from the camp. The latter 
prescription goes beyond anything elsewhere in the 
legislation in the stringency with which it draws the 
consequence of the theory of the holiness of the camp 
in the midst of which Yahwe dwells; the law for the 
purity of warriors, Dt. 239-14, is quite a different 
thing. Vv. 5-8 area novel to Lev. 61-7 [5 20-26], to which 
a general rule about the priest's dues (9 f.} is annexed 
from an older source (cp 1819 f.). Fu. 11-31: the 
ordeal of jealousy. ‘The formulation of the /é7dh corre- 
sponds to that of laws in Leviticus which we have found 
to be comparatively old; the beginning (11 12a) and 
close (29) suggest that it was taken from the same old 
collection which was the principal source of H ; it has 
been expanded and glossed by later hands in a way 
similar to Lev.17 or 2397, and it is difficult to 
separate the old law from the later accretions. In the 
ceremony of the bitter water itself it may be suspected 
that two forms of the ordeal have been combined. 4 

Chap. 61-8 contain a fords kindred to Lev. 13 f., and 
not improbably, like the law of the leper, derived from 

_ the chief source of H; in 7 contamina- 
19 Chap. 61-21; tion from Lev. 2111/1 may be sus- 
the Nazarite ary : , 

pected ; 9-12 are a novel to 1-8, Verses 
Nom 13-21 prescribe a ritual similar to those 
in: Lev. 6 fi; cp Lev. 2; 19 7. resembles: 525 / Old 
customs in part underlie the law (the shaving of the 
head, 18, the boiled shoulder, 19), but in general the 
more elaborated rite has superseded the older rule. 

Vy, 22-27: the priest's benediction ; misplaced here 
—its natural position (in Pgo) would be in proximity to 


17. Laws and 
institutions in 
Chaps. 1-27. 


1 The allusion in v. 4 is a gloss. , 

2 Possibly, however, to the present composite text of P. 

3 For those in] /. see § 13; 3/. $ 11; 85-26 § 11; 94 $ 14; 
18 8 11. 

4 See Stade, ZA TIV 15 166-178(1895); Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, //ex.l191 See JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF. 
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Lev. 922 f. Chap. 81-4: the candelabrum and 
care of the lamps; cp Ex.2720f. Lev. 241-4.) All 
three of these passages are astray; only Ex. 2531-40 
stands in its proper place. ‘The natural connection for 
the directions in Nu. 81-3 is in the immediate sequel of 
Lev. 9, but there is nothing to show that they ever 
stood there ; probably the verses are secondary ; v. 4 is 
a gloss from Ex. 2531 J. 
Chap. 151-16: the prescribed quantities of ficur, oil, 
and wine (min4ãh) to accompany various sacrifices. 
Noteworthy agreement in formulation and 
19. Chap. 15. diction connects the law with H ; compare 
the introduction with Lev. 239 f. (cp Lev. 1923 252); 
13-16 With Lev. 17101315. The phenomena seem to 
indicate that an old ford touching voluntary offerings, 
which perhaps once stood in proximity to Lev. 23 (H's 
feasts), has been used as the basis for a paragraph 
regulating the wnAdh, the expansion seems to have 
been made by a writer of the same school as the priestly 
reviser of Lev.239 7; the awkward form of 14-16 
suggests the hand of a late editor or scribe. The 
torah 17-21, introduced as in 1 f (sce above), is 
assumed in Ezek. 44 30 to be familiar ; cp also Neh. 1037. 
An old law requiring first-fruits of barley grits has here 
been modified; the word Aal/ah in 20 is a gloss, as 
appears from its syntactical isolation and its absence 
from 21 as well as from Ezek. Į™v. 22-31 are attached 
to the preceding without introduction, though upon an 
entirely unrelated subject—the sin-offerings of the con- 
gregation (22-26) and of the individual (27-31) respectively. 
The law is a partial parallel to Lev. 4 (cp 51-13), but 
both the formulation and the prescribed sacrifices are 
different; cp Lev.414 with Nu. 1524, Lev. 428 with 
Nu. 1527.2 The two belong to different strata of the 
priestly legislation or the practice of different times. 
Lev. 4 is undoubtedly late ; 3 Kuenen regards Nu. 1522-31 
as later still. There are, at least in 22-26, traces of an 
older ¢ordh having some resemblance to those in H, but 
the evidence is not so clear as in the previous cases. 
In its actual form the law seems to be younger than 
Lev. 51-13, but probably older than Lev. 4. Verses 
32-36: the fate of the man who picked up sticks on the 
Sabbath, inserted here probably as an instance of sin 
‘with a high hand’; character and language show that 
the story is a bit of late midrash, similar to Lev. 2410 f. 
(the blasphemer ). I'v. 37-41, the tassels (sisith): an 
old torah set in the distinctive motives and phrases of H 
(see LEVITICUS, § 24); 40 is perhaps an addition, and 
in 38 the persons of the verbs have been changed. 
Chap. 19 deals with the red heifer—a means of 
purification for those who have contracted defilement 
20. Chap. 19: oak contact with a a pony (see 
the red heifer. CVE: § 17). The old law-book from 
which Lev. 12 15 are taken must have 
contained provisions for purification in such cases; but 
the missing /67dh can hardly be discovered in Nu. 19. 
The chapter consists of two parts, 1-13, 14-22. In the 
former we miss explicit directions for either the making 
or the application of the purifying mixture ; in the latter 
we find both (1718 %), but without any allusion to the 
‘red heifer." Verses 14-22 are not the sequel of 1-13, but 
seem rather to be a parallel to it; note the new 
beginning (14), the more particular definition of the 
causes of uncleanness (14-16), the preparation of the 
Wwater—apparently from the ashes of an ordinary sin- 
offering (17),4 and the method of application (18 7%). 
Though the rite is crude, the law in both its parts seems 
to belong to a very late stratum of P; the only refer- 
ence to it is Nu. 3123, cp 19. 
Our examination of the Book of Numbers shows 


l See Exopus [Book], § ©; LEVITICUS, § 14. 

2 The harmonistic explanation that Lev. applies to sins of 
commission, Nu. to sins of omission, is not warranted by the 
text. 

3 LEVITICUS, $ 5 

4 The last words of 9 are perhaps a harmonislic gloss. 
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that the process by which it reached its present form 

; was long and complicated. As in 
21. Redaction. Exodus, J and E were united by a 
redactor, Rjg, who harmonised them where it was 
necessary (e.g., 232729), and sometimes introduced 
speeches of his own composition (1411-24—unless this 
be from a later hand). ÈE, at least, has a secondary 
stratum represented by such passages as 1]16 f. 245-30 
12. The narrative of JE was subsequently united with 
the parallel history of P; sometimes closely interwoven 
with it, as in 13 f. 16 20. But the simple hypothesis 
of composition—JE combined with a ‘priests’ code’ 
containing the history of P and the mass of ' priestly’ 
laws—nowhere proves more inadequate to explain the 
actual phenomena than in Numbers. Very little of the 
legislation or legal precedent in the book was included 
in the History of the Sacred Institutions; much of it 
was introduced after the union of JE and P, at various 
times, by many different hands, and from diverse 
sources. The same thing is true of considerable parts 
of the narrative, such as the secondary stratum of 16, 
the election of the Levites, census, order of encamp- 
ment, ete. The additions found their place in part in 
the framework of Pg, or at least within its limits; in 
part in an appendix (28 f., see above, § ro). Some- 
times they are introduced in an appropriate place, 
frequently otherwise (e.g., 19); of systematic codification 
there is no trace.} 

The modifications of the ritual are chiefly in the 
direction of more numerous sacrifices and larger re- 
venues for the priesthood ; these correspond in part, 
no doubt, to actual changes in the practice; in part 
they manifestly represent the theories of scribes rather 
than any more tangible reality. In the history, likewise, 
the later additions, such as the war of vengeance upon 
Midian, are properly described as midrash; the fiction 
has a purpose and embodies a theory. 

Frankel describes the Greek translation of Numbers as 
poor and scrappy, as though by different hands.” Com- 
22. Greek parison of Nu. 1 with 4 strongly suggests that 

eee, © in these chapters is the work of two inde- 
"pendent translators: thus ex NN xe, Ad Bere 
dpynv : A\dBe 7d kepddatov ; amined, Kara ovyyeveias : 
Kara Onjuouvs, etc. An exhaustive examination of the 
several strata of the book such as would be necessary 
to determine whether here, as in Exodus 357, © 
witnesses to the dZaskeué of the Hebrew text, has never 
been made. There are, at least, no such considerable 
variations in the order as in Exodus. 

(a) Commentaries.—Vater (1805); A. Knobel (1861); C. F. 
Keil (1862;() 1870, EXT 1867); F. C. Cooke (1871); J.P: 

Lange (1874, ET 1879); E. Reuss, La Bible, 
23. Literature. 32 (1879), Das Alte Testament, 3 (1893); A. 
Dillmann (1886); H. Strack (1894). 

(6) Criticiso.—Berthean, Graf, Néldeke, Kayser, Kosters, 
Colenso, Wellhausen, Kuenen, etc. (for titles see Exopus, § 7, 
and DruTERONOMYV, § 33); Bacon, Trip. Trad. Ex. (1894); 
Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch, 1 (1893), 2 (1898); 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hex. 2 vols. (1900). In- 


vestigations of particular chapters are cited in the footnotes 
to the respective paragraphs. G. F. M. 


NUMENIUS (NoymuHnioc [ANV], § 72), son of 
Antiochus, sent by Jonathan (about 144 B.C.) as high 
priest and by the ‘senate’ of the Jews on an embassy 
to Rome (1 Macc. 1216 f) and to Sparta (ib. 17, cp 
l422; see SPARTA). He was afterwards sent on an- 
other embassy to Rome—this time by Simon (about 141 
B.C.)—bearing as a present a large golden shield, 
weighing a thousand minas, to confirm the treaty be- 
tween the Romans and the Jews (1 Macc. 1424, cp 
1515 7) Cp the decree of the Roman senate given by 
Jos. Ant. xiv.85, which Josephus, however, assigns to 
the time of Hyrcanus II. See Schür. Hist. i. 1266 f. 


NUN (j}\3; as if ‘fish’ [Aram., Ass.]; but once n, 


1 The relation of these additions to the secondary stratum of 
Ex. is frequently close. 

2 Einfluss der paläst, Exegese auf die alex. Hermeneutik, 
167 7.; see also Popper, Stiftshütte, 165. 171 177 f. 
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Non, ıCh.727; nNayn, an old corruption of nayn [H 
for N], cp Ges. Thes. 864; but in Nu. 139[8] Nayna 
[F], in Ch. Noym [BA], noyn [L], NayHkoc and 
-yoc [Jos.]), father of JOSHUA (¢.v.), Ex. 3311 Nu. 1128 
Josh. 11, and often. No doubt a clan name, and 
probably shortened or corrupted from NAHSHON (g.v. ). 

The name is of much interest, for it takes us into the 
heart of the question, Did the Israelites have names 
derived from animal-totems? Does ‘ Nahash’ (lit. 
‘serpent '), the name of an Ammonite king, justify us 
in supposing an Ammonite serpent-clan (cp WRS Xin. 
221, 304)? Ilf so, a fish-clan is not inconceivable, the 
‘fish’ being perhaps the mythic serpent, such as the 
Babylonian deity Ea (Oannes), the god of the subter- 
ranean deep which is coiled round the earth like a 
serpent, and the source of wisdom and culture.! Well- 
hausen has even suggested that AMNON, or Aminon, a 
name in David's family, means ‘my mother is the ser- 
pent (L/GA 24, n. 24 ep Leid. 152:0. 7) There 
is, however, an increasing body of evidence, the force 
of which is cumnlative, to show that the theory of 
totemistic family names must be applied, if at all, with 
the greatest caution, many of the names quoted (sce 
Gray, HPN, 88 f.) being strongly suspected of cor- 
ruptness. NAHASH, for instance, is very possibly a 
corruption of ‘Achish’ (see also IR-NAIASH), and 
Amnon, or Aminon, of ‘Hyd, Or ayn, ‘a man of Maon’ 
(for an analogy see SHEVHATIAH); Maon was prob- 
ably in the district of Jezreel to which Amnon’s mother 
Ahinoam belonged. ‘The theory, therefore, that Joshua’s 
father was named ‘Fish’ or ‘Serpent,’ or (we may add) 
that Levi is connected with ‘ Leviathan’ (Skipwith), is still 
more improbable than the theory that the name of the 
Assyrian capital really means ‘ fish-dwelling ’ (see NINE- 
VEH, § 1). On this ground, and on that of the wide 
prevalence of corruption in clan-names, we are justified 
in assuming p3 (MT Nun) to be corrupt. What then is 
most probably the true name of Joshua’s clan? The 
present writer has already presumed to give a new 
answer to this new question (see JOSHUA). Joshua was 
the closest of the friends of Moses, and must have be- 
longed to the same clan, if we should not rather treat 
both Moses and Joshua as the eponyms of kindred 
clans. Now Joshua should be another form of Abishua 
= Abi-sheba, which is an Aaronite name, and closely 
resembles Eli-sheba, the name of a Judahite clan with 
which ‘Aaron’ intermarried. That Abi-sheba and Eli- 
sheba are really names of the same clan can hardly be 
doubted. Now Eli-sheba is introduced to us as 
‘daughter of Amminadab, sister of Nahshon.’ It is 
very probable that according to another representation 
Jo-sheba, or Abi-sheba, or Eli-sheba was the son of 
Nahshon, and that peny was sometimes written in the 
abbreviated form p3} NAHSHON (g.v.) probably has 
arisen out of jp; Joshua, like Moses, was probably 


connected in legend with the N. Arabian Cush. Cp 


MOSES, § 6. 
According to Tob. 11 [A] one of Tobrt’s ancestors was named 
vauvn. See ADUEL, TAR. C. 


NURSE. The nurse or foster-parent occupied among 
the Israelites as dignified a position as in ancient Greece 
or Rome, Families were sometimes put under the care 
of male servants: cp 2 K. 105, who ‘brought up’ (533, 


2K.106; cp Is.12 Hos. 912 etc.) their charges. Such 
a servant was JEHIEL (3). See FAMILY, § 13. ‘Nurse’ 
is the rendering of two Hebrew words :— 

1. NYO, dwzéneth (lit. ‘one who supports,’ reOnvds), used of 
Naomi (Ruth 416) who was nurse to Ruth’s child, and of the 
woman who had charge of Mephibosheth (2 S. 44). 

2. NOVY, ménéketh (lit. ‘one who suckles’); of DEBORAH 


g.v.) the nurse of Rebekah (Gen. 358, rpoġós ); cp also 2K. 112 





1 On the ‘fish of Ea’ (Nun-la; cp the Bab. name Niinia, 
(Hommel, A HT 300), see Jensen, Koso, 81 f. Cp the theory 


of Nöld. and Wellh. that mn (Eve) properly means ‘serpent, 
the primeval serpent. See ADAM AND EVE, § 3, n. 3. 
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(=2 Ch. 22 11) and Ex. 27 (rpopevovca). The pl. Mpy 
coe Is. 49 23 (‘nursing mothers’ EV), together with 0°28 

‘nursing fathers,’ or foster- fathers, teOnvot), which in the sing. 
1s found only in Nu. 11 12 (7:Onvos). Cp FAMILY, § ro. 

NUTS. 1. TUN, égdz (kapya Ct. 6111),) denotes, 
according to the ancient versions and almost unanimous 
tradition, the walnut-tree, Juglans regia, L. This is 
the proper meaning not only of xapta by which @ 
renders ðs, but also of the words akin to the latter in 
Aram. and Arab. (gausd and gauz); these Semitic forms 
have their origin in Persian. The walnut is native in all 
the regions from E. temperate Europe to Japan, its S. 
limit coineiding roughly with that of the vine. Though 
found in the mountains of Greece, the walnut was not 
much regarded by the Greeks until they obtaincd a 
superior sort (named by them xdpvov BaotArxdy or 
mepotxov) from Persia; the Romans also regarded it as 
of Persian origin (de C. Orig. 342 f.) 

2. orp, bonim (repéuivOos or repéBivOos; Gen. 
4311+), are almost certainly ‘pistachio nuts’ as in RV™&, 
The word is akin to Syr. defm‘thd ‘terebinth’; cp 
Ar. uim (ep Ass. dufnu), said to be borrowed from the 
Syr. word (Frankel, 139). The nuts are the fruit of 
Pistacia vera, L., a shrub whose native country is 
Palestine, extending into Mesopotamia ; elsewhere it is 
an importation. 


O 


OABDIUS (waBA'elioc [BA]), 1 Esd. 927 RV [AV 
om, |= Ezra 1026 ABDI (g.v., 2 


OAK (iby ete.), Gen. 358 etc. See TEREBRINTH. 


OAR. 1. DIC, KWTTH, Ezek. 276; and 
oarsman, DW wisSfOL, kwmndratys, Ezek. 27 2gt. 
‘fleet with oars,’ Is. 33 21. 


OATH (.Anglo-Saxon édh,; Goth. aîths,; etymology 
uncertain). ‘An oath may be defined as an asseveration 
or promise made under non-human penalty or sanction ' 
(EBP s.v.; ep Heb.616). The use of the oath, 
mention of which is made throughout the OT, presup- 
poses a legal system in some stage of development. 
At what precise date the oath came into vogue among 
the Hebrews cannot be determined (ep Lev. 51 [P]) ; 
but the need of it must have been felt as soon as a 
case arose in which no witnesses could be found with 
whom to confront and confound the aeeused (Ex. 226-11). 
See LAW AND JUSTICE, $10. The common 
Hebrew equivalent bhi'dh (agag) is 
derived from the same root (poe ; in Niphal 
‘to swear’) that supplied the word for ‘seven’ (paa, 
Séhha'). 

‘Seven is a sacred number among the Semites, particularly 
affected in matters of ritual, and the Hebrew verb ‘Sto swear” 
means literally ‘‘to come under the influence of seven things.” 
Thus seven ewe lambs figure in the oath between Abraham and 
Abimelech at Beersheba, and in the Arabian oath of covenant 
described by Herodotus (38) seven stones are smeared with 
blood’ (WRS, Rel. Sem.(?); cp BEER-SHEBA, and for the 


number seven, Gen. 333 Lev. 46 Nu. 23 1 29 Josh. 64813 Zech. 
39 Rev. 123157 Mt. 1245, etc.). Cp NuMBER, § 5. 


Another word, ’d/dh (ayx), which is often translated 


‘oath,’ means literally ‘curse,’ and, therefore, when it 
is used something more awful than the ordinary oath is 
intended. 

Solemn as was the oath alone, its awfulness was 
greatly increased when a curse was added. To express 
this twofold idea Hebrew sometimes combines the two 
words (Nu. 521; cp 1 K. 831 2 Ch. 622 Neh. 1029 Dan. 


1 [In Cant. 611 ‘garden of nuts’ is exactly parallel to ‘ garden 
of pistacio-nuts’ (Est. 77,4, 0°39 N33; MT has the improbable 


YET 3, cp1s AST 33‘). 
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masot, 


2. DSIN, OnE Siyit, See Sup. 


1. Terms 
and use. 


OATH 


These nuts would form a natural component in a 
present carried from Palestine to Egypt; in the latter 
country they are ‘still often placed along with sweet- 
meats and the like in presents of courtesy.’ See FRUIT, 
$13. N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 


NYMPHAS (EV, with Tisch., Treg., Lightf., Zahn), 
or (RV™: with Lachm., WH) Nympha (Nyman 
may be either NymM@4N, 2.¢., the masc., Or NYM@AN, 
z.¢., the fem. ; see below), with ‘the ehurch that is in 
his house’ (so AV ; but RV ‘their house’), is saluted in 
Col. 415. It is not quite clear whether the ‘honse‘ 
referred to was in Laodicea or in Hierapolis—most 
probably in the latter (cp Col. 413), as the ‘ brethren’ in 
Laodicea are mentioned separately. Nymphas (masc. ) 
is enumerated in the Chronicon Paschale among the 
seventy disciples of the Lord; cp Bolland, Acéa 
Sanctorum, Feb. 28. The name would be a contraction 
from Nymphodorus or Nymphodotus. 


The rare occurrence of the name (C/A 3 1105 ypuudas; c CIG 
1290; CZL 257, Nyphas?) might lead to the alteration o avrov 
(DEFGKL, etc.), in rhv Kar’ Otxov aut. exxAngiay, into avTys 


(B 67**), whilst avrav (RACP), though adopted by RV, Tisch., 

and Treg. ., is surely a mere reminiscence of r Cor. 1619 Rom. 
16 5, for ‘the brethren’ must have had more than one house. 
The objection to vipday is that the form is Doric (Lightf., 

Abbott, Zahn); this is overruled by Hort (Aff. 163a), but 
surely ‘ Martha’ and Ly dda,’ being Semitic names, are not 
quite parallel to ‘ Nympha’ (for Nymphe). 


911). In the case of ’a/éhk an imprecation was always 
added ; in the ease of 5447‘ah there need be none. 


The oath, as Benzinger says (art. ‘ Eid’ in PR EB), * played 
a great part among the Israelites in ordinary life’; but on 
common occasions the less severe form of oath was deemed 
sufficient. 

So, when) a promise was made Dy one person to another (Gen. 
248 Josh. 21720 2 5.217 1 K.243 Tob.8 20), by one tribe to 
another (Josh. 9 20), by a people to its god, king, or priest (Judg. 
215 1S.1426 2 Ch. 1515 1 Esd. 59396 Judiuhs 11 30 Jos. Ant. 
xii. lı xv. 10 4), or by Yahwe to Israel's ideal ancestors (Gen. 26 3 
Dt. 781 Ch. 1616 Ps. 1059 Jer. 115 Ecclus. 442r Bar. 2 34). 


The meaning of the terms may be illustrated by 
Mt.’s version of Peter's denial of Jesus. Peter in the 
first instance denied simply; in the second he denied 
with an oath (Mt. 2672 Apyjncaro pera dpkov—7.e., he 
made use of the s44z'ah); in the third he began to 
utter an imprecatory oath (ğpřaro Kkaradeuarifew ral 
d6uvverv—z.e., he employed the ’a/zhk in addition to the 
Sbhn dh), Peter did not, as might be inferred from EV, 
use blasphemous language ; what he did was to employ 
the most solemn form of oath. The three denials, 
indeed, represent the three Jewish methods of making 
an asseveration. The first method was that used by 
Jesus himself (Mt. 2663 7 ). 

Of the forms which the oath took when expressed in 
words several are mentioned in the OT. ‘These are: 
‘God do so to me and more also '('S-awg™7 
Fey 73) r S. 1444} 2S. 335 I K. 223; 
variations of this are: ' God do so to thee, etc.’ 18.317, 
‘God do so to the enemies of David, ete.’ 1 S. 2522, 
‘God do so to Abner, etc.’ 2 S. 39, ‘and the Gods do 
so [to me], ete.’ r K.192) ‘As Yahwe liveth’ 
(maen, 1S. 1439 196; variations of this are, man? 
swp3 'm, ‘as Yahwe liveth and as thou thyself livest’ 
tS. 203, pon six tm man,” ‘as Yahwé liveth and as 
my lord the king liveth’ 2S. 1521). ‘ Yahwe is a witness 
between me and between thee for ever’ (*3°3 [sy] mm 
obiyssy ssa, I S.2023; or, reading cyny instead of 
inserting sy after mm, ‘ Yahwe is an everlasting witness,’ 


2. Forms. 


“ASN, 


1l In 185.1444 b is to be added after ®, or to be understood. 


See the remarks of Driver, and H. P. Smith. 
2 On the different punctuation of ‘nm in these passages see 
H. P. Smith on 1 S. 14 39. 
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etc.) ‘The God of Abraham . . . judge between 
us’ yra sew. . . Omax cane), ' By myself have | 


sworn, etc.” (*nyae3 *3, Gen. 2216, Yahwe being the 
speaker). That Paul used some kind of imprecation is 
implied in 2 Cor. 123 Phil. 18 Gal. 12o. 

For these passages Tylor compares the words of Athanasius 
tI stretch out my hand, and as I have learned of the apostle, I 
call God to witness on my soul’ (Apol. ad Imp. Const. ; see 
Augustine, De Mend. 28; Epist., cl.39; cl. 4250; Enarr, in 
Psaim.88 (4); Serm. 307 319). 

The Jews are said, moreover, to have sworn by heaven (cp 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1168), by the earth, by the sun, by 
Jerusalem, by the temple (see Mishna, Sé6%'6¢h 42; Mt.534 
2316; Bérakhoth 55; Niddishin 71 a; Maimonides, Yad Ha- 
Hasaka, Hilkith Shčbü'öth 12), by the angels (Jos. B/ ii. 16 4) 
and by the lives of distinguished persons (Gen. 4215 1 S. 126 
17 55 2 S. 1111 1419). 

In taking an oath it was usual, in order to add 
solemnity to the occasion, to lift up the right hand 
towards heaven (Gen. 1422 Dt.3240 Dan.127 Rev. 
1056; cp Homer, //. 19 254, Pindar, Olymp. 7 120). 
Hence ' to lift up the hand’ is used as an equivalent of 
‘to swear’ (Ex.68 Ps. 10626 Ezek.205; cp Ps. 1448, 
‘Their right hand is a right hand of falsehood,’ and 
Ar. yamin ‘an oath,’ lit. ‘right hand’). Sacrifice often 
formed part of the ceremony of the oath (see SACRIFICE 
and cp //. 3276). Sometimes it was the practice to 
divide a victim and to pass between the pieces (Gen. 
151017 Jer. 3418; cp the Ar. asam, ‘an oath’ from 
kasama, ‘to divide into parts,’ aksama, ‘to swear’). 
Cp COVENANT, § 5. With regard to the practice of 
putting the hand under another's thigh, referred to in 
Gen. 242 47 29 (cp Jos. Anz. i. 161), it seems plain that it 
grew out of the special sacredness attaching to the 
generative organ ; fruitfulness being of specially divine 
origin, the organ of it in man could by the primitive 
Semites be taken as symbolising the Deity. 

Parallels are quoted by Ew. A Hterthimes(3), 26, and Knob.- 
Dillm. ad Zoc.; Tylor also gives a particularly interesting parallel 
from Australia (see note in Spurrell’s Gexeszs(*), 217 f). 

Accordiug to ‘Tylor, the practice is better described 
as a covenant ceremony than as an oath-rite. But can 
we, among the Hebrews, dissociate covenants or com- 
pacts from swearing ? 

The prophets did not conceive the possibility of doing 
without oaths; indeed to proclaim the Sé62'dh of 
Yahwe was part of the prophet’s work 
(Zeph. 29; ep Schultz, OT Theol. 1 266 
{ET}). Perjury is denounced by them 
as putting a man outside of Yahwe's 
religion. (Ezek. 1659 1/13161387q, ep Ps. 154, "that 
swears to another [reading sn», ©, Pesh., RV™e-, 
Wellh.], and changes not’; 244, ‘and who swears not 
deceitfully’). In post-exilic times there were not wanting 
men who scrupled to take any oath in daily intercourse. 

See Eccles.92, which would perhaps be interpreted in the 
light of the principles of the later Essenes, who are said (Jos. 
BJ ii. 86) to have esteemed swearing on ordinary occasions as 
worse than perjury ; and cp Ecclus. 23 9-11. 

This brings us to speak of Mt. 534 Jas. 512 (this 
passage is important because it very possibly contains 
the true form of a part of the saying in Jesus’ sermon). 
The great teacher takes up a definite attitude of opposi- 
tion to the prevailing theories respecting oaths. As 
F. C. Burkitt (Two Lectures on the Gospels, 1900), fol- 
lowing Dalman ( Iorte Jesu, 1187), has well pointed out, 
Jesus’ peculiar use of ‘Amen’ must have arisen out of 
this repugnance to oaths. ‘Amen’ is no oath, but 
involves a not less solemn asseveration of the truth of a 
statement. Lk. sometimes uses a@\nOds or ém’adnbeias 
where Mt. and Mk. have dunv (Dalman, 186 ; cp AMEN, 
§ 2). Jesus, however, is also reported to have said that 
‘whatsoever is more than yea or nay is of the evil one’ 
(uv. 37, TÒ è mreptcody TovTwy èk Tod movnpod èoriv), 
which could not possibly be said of a serious and 
reverent oath by the living God. This most solemn oath 
indeed, Jesus himself, according to Mt., recognised in 
his trial (Mt. 2663; but cp Mk. 146: A =Lk. 22 70). 
Perhaps a passage in the Mishna, S420. 413, may illustrate 
its meaning. It is there laid down that if one man adjures 
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another with the words, ' By heaven and earth!’ the 
adjuration is not binding; if, however, he adjures by 
one of the divine names, it is binding. The first part 
of this saying Jesus would certainly not have sanctioned ; 
the second, he certainly would. To support this 
statement it is enough to refer to Mt. 2316 f., where, 
after denouncing the casuistry of the ‘blind guides’ of 
Jewish laymen he says, ‘ And he that swears by heaven, 
swears by the throne of God, and by him that is seated 
thereon.’ To say that Jesus meant that an oath by the 
God of heaven and earth ‘comes of the evil one,’ would 
be beyond the power of any Christian theologian. 
This binds our interpretation of Jas.512 (on which 
see above, and cp Mayor’s commentary), Keim (Jesu 
von Nazara, 2256) appears to give a sounder view of the 
meaning of Jesus than B. Weiss (.)/a¢thdusevang. 166). 
The protest of Jesus is directed, as Holtzmann points 
out, rather against the lower, casuistical Pharisaism 
than against the Pharisaism of a nobler type which we 
know. See also Vows, and cp Nowack, HA4, s.v. 
‘Eid’; and for NT the article MINISTRY and Holtz- 
mann, NT Theol. 1 102 105 139 J: 
i) De Dees o Nee OWE 


OBADIAH (7°72) and TIY [nos. 2, 6, 8], 
‘servant or worshipper of Yahwe,’ § 37; cp ABDEEL, 
and Ar. “Abdallah, Taimallat,; but this may be a 
later view, and originally the men afterwards known as 
Obadiah may have borne a clan-name, perhaps ‘Arabi’ ; 
see OBED, and especially PROPHET, $ 7; aBAle]ia 
[BAL] generally). 

1, The prophet (in title o8deou [B*], -ôv [Bc] 
aBdiov [NQ], -decov fA]; v. 1 o8deou [B], -dcou [BP], 
aBdvov [NAQ]; subseription oBdecov [B*]}, -deov [13>¢}, 
aBderov [N], -dcov [A], -arov [Q]; ABDIAS, 2 Esd. 139 
EV). See below, OBADIAH (BOOK). 

2. The comptroller of Ahab’s palace, a devoted 
adherent of the old Israelitish religion, in the days 
when, prophetic legend said, that religion was pro- 
scribed by Ahab (1 K.183-16, yavtay, aBdecou [B], 
-dcou [AL ]). Violent as the persecution was, Obadiah 
ventured to hide a hundred prophets of Yahwe ‘by 
fifty ina cave.’ Many readers have been surprised by 
Obadiah's (or ‘Arabi's?) pusillanimous speech in 1 K. 
189-14. But may it not be the narrator's object to 
bring out the fiereeness of Ahab and the superhuman 
courage of Elijah? Later tradition has more to say 
about him, identifying him with the prophet (see Jer. 
Comm. in Ob., the third captain of fifty, who came to 
Elijah (2 K. 113); and the prophet’s widow, for whom 
Elisha wrought a miracle (2 K. 41), was his widow. 
His tomb was shown in Samaria with those of Elisha 
and John the Baptist, and the Æpitaphium Paule 
describes the wild performances, analogous to those of 
modern dervishes, enacted before these shrines. ‘The 
true story, however, may have been much misunder- 
stood; 6 makes a brave attempt to make 184 more 
intelligible, but eriticisn has recovered the original 
story of Obadiah, which later copyists distorted (see 
PROPHET, § 7}. 

3. b. Azel, a descendant of Saul (1 Ch. 8 38 9 44). 

4. b. IZRAHIAH (¢.v.) of ISSACHAR (1 Ch. 73 pecBdera [B], 
oßôta [A]). 

5. A Gadite whocame to David at Ziklag (1 Ch. 129). 

6. Father of Ishmaiah (¢.v.) (1 Ch. 27 19, yray, aBdecov [B], 
-dcov [AL]). 

7. One of the sons of Hananiah b, Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3 21, 
oBétas [L]), but according to @, Vg., and Pesh., he belongs to 
the sixth generation from Zerubbabel. 

8. A Merarite Levite (2 Ch. 3412 yay, aBdcas [AL]); cp 
below (9). , 

g. b. Shemaiah of Jeduthun—also Merarite (1 Ch.9 16, oBéca 
[A], aBea [L]), see Appa (2). On the occurence of the name in 
Merarite lists see IBRI. E : 

10. One of Jehoshaphat’s commissioners for teaching the Law 
(2 Ch. 177, atav [B]), mentioned after BEN-HAIL (¢.z.), ie., 
Ben-jerahmeel. Was his true name ‘Arabi (see above)? 

tr. b. Jehiel, of the b’ne Joab, a family in Ezra’s caravan (see - 
Ezra i., § 2, ii., § 15 [1] 2; Ezra8ọ9 (aera [B], aBadea [A], 
aBdvov [L])=1t Esd.835 ABADIAS (aBadtas [BA], aBdcov (L]). 
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Perhaps the priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), 
Neh. 105 [6] (aBd[e}ta [BNA] aBeas [L]); cp 12 25 (om. BX*A), 
oBétas [wea mg.], aBdcas [L], if not, however, to be connected 


with (8) above. 
OBADIAH (BOOK) 


Place in Canon (§ 1). 
Author and headings (§ 2). 
Earlier criticism (§ 3). Origin of parts r and 2 (§ 7_/). 
Earlier views of date (§ 4). Literature (§ 9). 


In the Hebrew OT the Book of Obadiah stands 
fourth among the twelve ‘minor’ prophets, between 
Amos and Jonah. The primary reason for 


New text-critical basis (§ 5). 
Analysis (§ 6). x 


ibe this seems to be, not so much chronological 
theory, as the reference a 
Ganon. y t the elose of 


Amos (912) to the future occupation of the 
Idumzean territory by Judah, an event which is the 
climax of the so-called ‘vision of Obadiah’ (Obad. 
18 f. 21). In ©, however, Obadiah comes between Joel 
and Jonah, and certainly the parallelisms between Joel 
and Obadiah fully justify this arrangement. 

Jerome (on Obad. 1, ep Talm. Sanh. 39), mentions 
a current Jewish identification of Obadiah with the 
steward of Ahab's house (OBADIAN, 
= eae 2). The scholion at the head of 

* _Ephrem's commentary, however, states 
that Obadiah was of the land of Shechem, of the district 
of Beth-Ephraim. The pite Prophetarum (for the 
two forms of which see Nestle, .J/axg. 24 f.) instead of 
‘Beth-lphraim’ gives Bnéaxyapau and Belĝðaxauap 
respectively, and further states that Obadiah was the 
third ‘ captain of fifty,’ whom the prophet Elijah spared 
(2 K.113 7); and in the longer form of the /7¢@ it is 
added that he became Elijali's disciple, and went 
through much on his aceount. This, of course, has no 
historical authority; but it seems possible that the 
original tradition knew of a southern Shechem (see 
SHECHEM). Byéayapau represents Beth-hacecerem, 
which is probably a popular modification of Beth- 
jerahmeel. ‘The writer of the original prophecy may, 
in fact, like some others of the literary prophets (to 
judge from their names), have been of Jerahmeelite ex- 
traction. The Jerahmeclite element in Judah increased 
after the Exile. The Talmud (Sank. 39) mentions a 
view that Obadiah was an Edomite proselyte. Of the 
headings, which are three, the last (‘ Thus has the Lord 
Yahwe said concerning Edom’) is not quite accurate, 
Yahwe not being the speaker, according to MT, except 
in ve. 2481316. The two others, ‘Vision (= prophecy) 
of Obadiah’ and ‘Obadiah’ searcely represent the 
original form of the heading; ‘Obadiah,’ being so 
vague in its meaning, would have been followed by 
‘son of.’ Probably we should read sayy, “Arabi (ep 


OBED), and find a trace of the view (see above) that 
the prophet was an Edomite proselyte. Tike. 

[The difficulty of this small book is out of all pro- 
portion to its length, and it will be well to glance at an 
earlier solution of the complex problem 
before attempting a more complete explana- 
tion. We will therefore throw ourselves 
back into the point of view which was natural in 1884, 
and see to what extent this enigmatical book had 
yielded up its seeret. That it should be left for other 
critics to widen the earlier solution rather than for the 
eminent scholar whose work we use as a starting- 
point, is a matter of profound regret. Criticism, how- 
ever, ‘like Dante among the shades, proves its life by 
moving what it touches’ (O7/CU), preface, ix). ] 

We begin with a sketch of the contents. Yahwé has 
sent forth a messenger among the nations to stir them 
up to battle against the proud inhabitants of Mt. Seir, 
to bring them down from the rocky fastnesses which 
they deem impregnable. Edom shall be not only 
plundered, but utterly undone and expelled from his 
borders, and this he shall suffer (through his own folly) 
at the hands of trusted allies (vv. r-19). The cause of 
this judgment is his cruelty to his brother Jacob. In 
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the day of Jerusalem's overthrow the Edomites rejoiced 
over the calamity, grasped at a share of the spoil, lay 
in wait to cut off the fugitives (vv. 10-14). But now the 
day of Yahweée is near upon all nations, Esau and all the 
heathen shall drink full retribution for their banquet of 
carnage and plunder on Yahwe's holy mountain. A 
rescued Israel shall dwell in Mt. Zion in restored holi- 
ness ; the house of Jacob shall regain their old posses- 
sions; Edom shall be burned up before them as chaff 
before the flame; they shall spread over all Canaan, 
over the mountain of Esau and the S. of Judah, as well 
as over Gilead and the Philistine and Phoenician coast. 
The victorious Israelites shall come up on Mt. Zion to 
rule the mountain of Esau, and the kingdom shall be 
Yahwe's (vv. 15-21). 

Sure criteria for determining the date appear to be 
furnished by vv. 10-14. The calamity of Jerusalem can 
only be the sack of the city by Nebuchad- 


ae rezzar; the malevolence and cruelty of 
dave Edom on that oceasion are characterised in 


similar terms by several exilie and post- 
exilie writers (Ezek. 25812. 35 Lam.4ar Ps. 137). 
It is impossible to doubt that these verses were written 
under the impression of the events to which they refer. 
To regard the language as predictive (Caspari, Pusey, 
ete.) is to misunderstand the whole character of pro- 
phetie foresight. ‘The opening verses, on the other 
hand, present a real difficulty. Obad.1-68 agree so 
closely, and in part verbally, with Jer. 4914-169/ 7, 
that the two passages cannot be independent; nor does 
it seem possible that Obadiah quotes from Jeremiah, 
for Obad. 1-8 is a well-connected whole, while the parallel 
verses in Jeremiah appear in different order interspersed 
with other matter, and in a much less lucid connection. 
In Jeremiah the picture is vague and Edom’s unwisdom 
(v. 7) stands without proof. In Obadiah the concep- 
tion is quite definite. Edom is attacked by his own 
allies, and his folly appears in that he exposes himself 
to such treachery. Again, the probability that the 
passage in Jeremiah incorporates disjointed fragments 
of an older oracle is greatly increased by the fact that 
the prophecy against Moab in the preceding chapter 
uses, in the same way, Is.15/. and the prophecy of 
Balaam. But aceording to the traditional view, the 
prophecy against Edom in Jer. 49 dates from the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, so that, if Obadiah and Jer. 49 
contain common matter, it seems necessary to conclude 
with Ewald, Graf, and many others, that Jeremiah and 
our Book of Obadiah alike quote from an older oracle 
(see, however, § 7). Ewald supposes that the treacher- 
ous allies of Edom are the Aramæans, and the time 
that of Ahaz (2 K.166); but, if his general theory be 
aceepted, it would be more just to the tone of the prophecy 
to refer itto a later date, when Edom had been for some 
time independent and powerful, and it is not improbable 
that in Obad.1-8 we have the first mention of that 
advance of the Arabs upon the land E. of Palestine 
which is referred to also in Ezek. 25. The prominence 
given to Edom, and the fact that Chaldzea is not 
mentioned at all, make it probable that the book was 
not written in Babylonia. The same verse speaks of 
exiles in SEPHARAD (g.v.). | Sepharad is probably 
Sardis, the Cparda of Darius in the Behistun inseription. 
The language is quite consistent with a date in the 
Persian period. 

The eschatological picture in the closing verses 
equally favours a late date. The conceptions of the 
‘rescued ones’ (p¢/étdh, maha), of the sanctity of Zion, 
of the kingship of Yahwé, are the common property of 
the later prophets. Like most of them, too, the writer 
gives expression to the intensified antithesis between 
Judah and the surrounding heathen in the prediction of 
a consuming judgment on the latter—the great ‘day of 
Yahweé.’ With Joel, in particular, he agrees in some 
striking points, both material and verbal, so closely 
that one of the two must be dependent on the other 
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(Joel 319 cp Obad. 1014, Joel 33 cp Obad. 11, Joel 232 
317 cp Obad.17), and the language of Joel 332 [s5] 
certainly seems to imply quotation from Obadiah. lt 
is also plausible to see a point of contact between 
Joel 36, which refers to ‘sous of Judah and Jerusalem ' 
as having been sold to the ‘sons of Javan,’ and 
Obad. 20 ‘the exiled band of Jerusalem which is in 
Sepharad.’ Nor can we pass over the fact that while 
Obadiah still uses the phrases ‘house of Jacob,’ and 
‘house of Joseph,’ the northern tribes have become to 
him a mere name; the restoration he thinks of is a 
restoration of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and even 
Gilead is to be occupied, not by Joseph, but by 
Benjamin. W. R-S. 

There are three critical processes which have to be 
employed in order more fully to solve our problems. 

tao text We must first be searching in our textual 

5. a ea criticism ; we must then ascertain the 
Coa ae component parts of the work before us, 
if we suspect it of being composite; we must lastly 
investigate the origin of each part, taking it in connec- 
tion with parallel passages elsewhere. 

The principal textual corrections, so far as the present 
writer can see, are as follows :— 


Verses 5-7 should probably run thus !— 


If thieves came upon thee, 

Would they steal more than they needed? 

If vintagers came npon thee, 

Would they not leave gleaning grapes? 

How are thy purposes broken, 

Thy wise thoughts become foolish ! 

All thy confederates have befooled thee, 

All thy friends have deceived thee. 

The wise have perished from Edom, 

And those that understand from the mountains of Esau ; 
Thy heroes, O Teman, are affrighted, 

That every one may be cut off from the mountains of Esau. 


In zw. ro-14 the editor has even surpassed himself in the 
endeavour to make sense out of a bad text, but he has handed 
onto us what he found, and underneath his ingenious explana- 
tions we can trace, as it appears, with almost complete precision, 
the original text, of which this is a rendering.2 


For cruelty to thy brother Jacob 

Shame covers thee—thon art cut off. 

Jerahmeelites stand to look on, 

Ishmaelites, Misrites, exult, 

Rehobothites tread down thy cities, 

Jerahmeelites make a mock of thee. 

Triumph not over thy brother like the Rehobothites, 
And rejoice not over the sons of Judah like the Arabians, 
And mock not aloud like the Misrites, 

And befool not his terrified ones like the Jerahmeelites, 
And come not forward to cut off his escaped ones, 

And betray not his fugitives like the Misrites. 





1 s45-cx comes from oti, a variant to p53) TRN 75b 
anam is an editor's transformation of a corruptly written 


anat Ron (cp Jer. 499). The key to v.6 is to be found in 
13 ANIN YN (by which We. confesses himself baffled). Read 
Tp nya TASeND MS] PN. J'N comes from 7X, 13 
from y3°53- ln w 7 Samay = Seen, a gloss on the corrupt 
word WY. For indy read mb29; for 7 123° read 52 (ditto- 
graphed). The next four words should be iyo buyni Sxonv 
nian} ; a gloss. Verses 8/ have been made into predictions 
by the editor. For ANIN read D'IN ; cp Jer. 49 7 (B, Pesh.). 
DOBD, which has exercised so many minds, is probably a mis- 


written $xysnq—a late gloss on yyy. 
2 In v. 10 (end) pedis, which spoils the trimeter, should be 
mbon; Dig is a corrupt fragment of the same word (ditto- 


graphed). For ny read 312y'. The next clause should be 
sat or mbsyow, and the next A qy 1012) D'IN (M3 
and 012 confounded). Then yb msye T (cp a 
similar error in text of Ps.2219) In the next line read 
DNI Pax; then, for ODN NVI, read WIWI; next, 
DIDI paz ryoa-be1 (Stan and apydn are often confounded). 
After this come some doublets. Then poxonrs yonas sopa-$y, 
In vv. 14 prs by comes from Syony, which was a correction of 
ITN oO, and ayy org from pasna ` 
111 3457 
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A similar remark may be made on vv. 19-21, which should 
run, approximately, thus 1— 


And they shall occupy the Negeb and the Shéphélah, 
The highland of Jerahmeel and of Missur, 
And they shall possess the land of the Kenites, 
They shall possess the land of the Zarephathites ; 
They shall possess the land of the Ishmaelites, 
And Jerahmeel shall belong to Judah. 
In ascertaining the component parts (if such there be) 
of the work before us, we begin by noticing (1) that 
._ the first five verses also occur in Jer. 
e. s 4914-16 and 9, while vv. 6 8 ọga have points 
* of contact with Jer. 4910 (navn) 7 and 


.226 respectively, and (2) that there is a marked differ- 


ence of subject between vv. 1-14 and 15 on the one 
hand and vv. isa and 16-21 on the other. It is evident, 
not only that the former section was originally in- 
dependent of the latter, but also that the writer or (at 
any rate) editor of Jer. 497-22 was only acquainted with 
the former. This bisection of our Obadiah is supported 
by Wellhausen and Nowack ; these scholars, however, 
think that vv. 6 8f., and one or two phrases in v. 5 are 
later insertions. This view is not favoured by a keener 
textual criticism ; but Wellhausen’s transposition of the 
two parts of v. 15 is clearly right. 

From our text-critical point of view, it is impossible to follow 
either G. A. Smith (who makes vv. i-6 an independent prophecy 
against Edom, used by Jeremiah), or König, who distributes the 


contents thus:—(a) vv. 1-10 (but v. 7 an expansion, the closing 
words being pleonastic beside v. 8; probably alsov. 94, because 


of the late word up), 16a 18 19a 206; (6) vv. 11-15 16% 17 19% 
204 21. 

The difference of subject in the two parts may be 
briefly stated. The first part speaks of the judgment 
upon Edom as past (or at any rate imminent) and as 
the just retribution of Edom’s unbrotherly conduct 
towards Israel. As Edom joined the neighbouring 
peoples in triumphing over Israel (Judah) and deceiving 
and capturing its fugitives, so, now that Edom is cut off, 
the neighbouring peoples gather together to mock at its 
calamity and tread down its cities. ‘As thou hast done, 
it is done unto thee; thy deed returns on thine own 
head.’ The second part represents the judgment as 
still future ; but Edom's punishment is only a specimen 
of the punishment of all the nations with which Yahwe 
is displeased. The only safe refuge will be Mt. Zion. 
The house of Jacob (Judah) and the house of Joseph 
(Israel) will unite in the work of destroying the arch- 
enemy Edom. The whole of the S5., SE., and SW. of 
Palestine, which has hitherto been occupied by peoples 
hostile to Israel, shall now become incorporated into the 
land of Judah. The style of the first part is vigorous 
and full of colour; that of the second is feeble and 
prosaic in the extreme. In the first part Edom is dis- 
tinguished from Jerahmeel ; in the second Jerahmeel is 
virtually identified with Edom, the reason being that (as 
we shall see) the Edomites had in the meantime occupied 
the territory which anciently belonged to the Jerahmeelites 
and kindred tribes. 

We have now to examine the origin, first of vv. 1-14 
7. Origin of 15, and next of vv. 15@ 16-21, taking each 

i P part in connection with parallel passages 
art I. i 
elsewhere. 
A comparison of the parallel portions of Obadiah and 


1 wy INN and DAS Dany are glosses (We.), For O°58 
and pY read Seon and ND, JD is a corruption of 
bean, and 7353 a variant to mb}. In v. 20 Satav$na and 
nba are both corruptions of bn; ‘#993 is a gloss. For 
O'YIITWN read VPI PIN (cp 6). In ADS, IW is a ditto- 


graphed 43; nans (onans) is misplaced. The second nbn 
should also be 297721. cow’ should be C*oxynw:, a variant 
to naas (which read, in lieu of 99503). gam ayons yom is a 
fuller repetition of 3335 ywan (v. 19). In v. 21 tsp is a corrup- 
tion of ban; jrs WI Oye comes from ooyyne pox 
(words transposed), and pee from ngrs? (a gloss), Wy TNN , 
is also a gloss. For mpb read anmb; nnbnn should be 
Son (as in 2 S. 12 26). 
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of Jer 497-22 proves beyond dispute that the author of 
the latter work borrowed from ‘ Obadiah,’ or rather from 
the original ‘Obadiah,’ which was without vz. 15@ 16-21. 
If, therefore, Jer. 497-22 is by Jeremiah, who wrote it, 
as is supposed (sec Jer. 462), in the fourth year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim (circa 606 B.C.), the capture of Jeru- 
salem (when the Edomites behaved so unmercifully), 
and the danger to which (according to the prophetic 
poet) Edom is now exposed, must both be prior to the 
Babylonian invasion of Judah. In this case it will be 
natural to explain vv. 10-14 of the same event that is 
referred to in Am. l1g11, where Musur and Edom are 
accused of cruelty to the kindred people of Israel in its 
time of sore distress, and, if we could trust the narrative 
in 2 Ch. 2116 f., we might suppose the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Philistines and Arabians in the reign of Jehoram 
mentioned by the Chronicler to be the event intended. 
Unfortunately, the pre-exilic date of Am. l 9-r2 and Jer. 
49 7-22 is by no means secure (see AMOS, §9; JEREMIAH, 
Book OF, §§ 12-14), and the historicity of the Chronicler’s 
statement is not less questionable (sce JEMORAM, § 5). 
From the fact that the first part of Obadiah is used in 
Jer. 497-22 we may justly infer that, like Jer. /.¢., it is 
post-exilic ; only we shall do well to assume a con- 
siderable interval between Obad. 1-1415% and the appendix 
(which was unknown to the Jeremianic writer). The 
view that Obad. and Jer. 497-22 derive the elements 
common to both from a prophecy older than either, 
which has been incorporated with least alteration by 
Obad., though still held by Driver (/#¢rod.'), 319), 
Wildeboer (Letterkunde"), 351), and G. A. Smith ( Twelve 
Prophets, 2171) is, from our point of view, unnecessary. 

Our next step is to compare Obad. 1-14 154 with certain 
other parallel passages,' viz. (a) Mal. 12-5, (4) Mic. 48 J., 
(c) Lamentations, (d ) Is.6318 641011 [9 /-], (e) certain 
psalms, (f) Is. 2] 1-10, ( g) a story in Jeremiah, (2) Esther, 
(7) Judith. We adhere to the point of view which has 
already led us to satisfactory results, starting from a 
carefully emended critical text, not from the often corrupt 
Massoretic text. A previous perusal of parts of the 
articles LAMENTATIONS and Mican will probably 
assist the reader to realise the exegetical importance of 
attention to the text-critical problems. 

(a) From Mal. 12-5 we learn that shortly before the 
date of Malachi’s prophecy the mountains of Edom had 
been laid waste, and it is reasonable to see in this an 
allusion to an important stage in the displacement of the 
Edomites by the NABAT-.EANS (g.v.) some time before 
312 B.C. It is natural (as Wellhausen first pointed out) 
to illustrate Obadiah by Malachi, and consequently by 
Diodorus (see EDOM, § 9). 

(4) One of the later appendices to the prophecies of 
Micah (Mic. 48-56 [5]) contains a definite announcement 
of a siege of Jerusalem in which Zarephathites and other 
hostile nations are concerned, and of a captivity of Jeru- 
salemites in Jerahmcel (Mic. 410). See MICAH, BOOK 
OF, § 4 

(c) and (d) supplement cach other, and fully agree 
with the situation described in Obad. 11-14, and if we 
further take (e) into account—/.e., the psalms which (as 
a scarching criticism shows) relate to the oppression of 
the Jews and the destruction of the temple by Arabians, 
and which further speak of Jewish captives, or at least 
enforced residents, among the Jerahmcelites or Edomites 
—it will be difficult to retain much doubt as to the 
particular events referred to in this portion of Obadiah. 
These events were the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians aided and abetted by the Cushites, Jerah- 
meelites, and Misrites. The participation of these N. 
Arabians in the destruction of the Jewish state is not 
indeed mentioned in 2 K. 251 #%; but it may be referred 

1 Joel 3[4] 19, where ‘ Misraim’ (Egypt) should be ‘ Misrim* 
(Musri); Am. 9 12, and Is. 34 (all post-exilic) might be added to 
the list, also the prophecies on Misrim (Musri) and Jerahmeel 
which appear to underlie those on Egypt, Elam, and Bahylon in 


Jer. 46 4950 4 The investigation of these hidden prophecies 
would involve too great a digression. 
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to in 2K. 242! (vv. 2-4 are not improbably misplaced), 
and we seem to have an indirect confirmation of the fac 

in the asserted invasion of Judah in Asa’s reign by 
‘ ZERAH (g.v.) the Cushite® (#.¢., the N. Arabian Zar- 
hites), and in the asserted capture of Jerusalem by the 
‘Philistines’ (Zarephathites) and the ' Arabians that were 
near the Cnshites’ (2 Ch. 149 2116 /.). Of the psalms 
which refer to this and the following period it is enough 
to refer to Pss. 42-43 74 79 120 137 140. A passage 
from 42-43 (emended text) is quoted elsewhcre (see 
MIZAR). The speaker is a company of Jews dwelling 
among Jerahmeelite oppressors, and the value of this 
and the parallel psalms (excluding Pss. 74 79) is that 
they show the long continuance of Jerahmeelite—7.e., N. 
Arabian—oppression (cp also Is.628 f., and the references 
to the hostility of neighbours in Nehemiah). Winckler 
(AOF 2455) even thinks that the Moabites, Ammonites, 
and Arabians [rather the Mlisrites, Jerahmeelites, and 
Arabians] were the agents in the destruction of the wall 
referred to in Neh.13; but see NEHEMIAH, § 1. At 
any rate, a series of Jerahmeelite captivitics may pretty 
safely be assumed ; it is to these that reference is made, 
not only in Ain. 19 and Mic. 4 10 (emended text), but also 
in Ps. 42 f., as appears from the direct reference to a 
hoped-for return to Jerusalem, and in Ps. 137 (emended 
text). The improbability of the ordinary view of Ps. 137 
has been well shown by W. E. Barnes. 

The attempt of Barnes, however, to make Ps. 137 refer entirely 
to Edom without touching the MT is unsuccessful.2 Here, as in 
some other passages, 922 (as if 233) is miswritten for oxony 
which should be restored both in z. 1 and inzv.8. The passages 
which best illustrate our present subject are vv. 1 27 8— 


1. On the heritage of Jerahmeel we wept, | remembering Zion ; 
2. The Arabs in the midst thereof had beaten | our harps to 
pieces. 
7- Remember, O Yahwé! against Edom’s sons | the wicked- 
ness of the plunderers, 
Who said, Break down, break down | her sanctuaries. 
1r. Totheealso, O house of Jerahmeel! | plunderers shall come; 
Jacob shall uproot thee, and shall overthrow | all thy 
palaces. 


Ps. 137 has a twofold reference ; it commemorates alike the past 
and the present. Edomite oppression still continues (as Ps. 120 
140, critically emended and explained, amply prove); but the 
tradition of still greater calamities, of which Jerahmeel and Edoin 
are guilty, is still handed on. The temple itself fell a prey to the 
plunderers in that fatal day when the Arabian Cushites and 
Misrites profaned its holy precincts (Ps. 74, cp Is. 63 18), and the 
blood of faithful Jews flowed like water (Ps. 793, cp Joel 3[4] 19 
Am.111). One would gladly avoid touching the traditional 
text of so well-known a psalm; but a strict exegesis of that 
text is impossible. 

The Lamentations, too, and the not less affecting 
than dramatic outburst in Is. 637-64 are also commemor- 
ative; but Is. 631-6 and Obad. 1-14 15a are prospective. 

A connection of ‘Obadiah’ with Pss. 74 42-43 79 44 60 61 84 63 
80 was maintained by Vaihinger in 1869. 

(J) 1s.211-1ro has been as much misunderstood as 
Ps. 137. It is ‘a poetic prophecy on the fall of Edom’ 
(Crit. Rev. 11 [1901] 18). The plunderers seen in 
prophetie vision, whose progress at first produces deep 
alarm in the prophet (v. 3 7), are not Elamites and 
Medes, but presumably Nabata‘ans. Verse 26 appears 
to be a gloss, ‘concerning Jerahmeel*® and Missur 


(Musri) ; all its palaces he destroys.’ Then the prophet 


1 t Yahwè sent against him bands of the Cushim, and bands of 
the Aramzans [Jerahmeelites], and bands of the Misrites, and 
sent them against Judah to destroy it, according to the word of 
Yahwe which he spoke by means of his servants the prophets.’ 
The emendations have been pointed out already elsewhere; ‘ Am- 
monites’ is not unfrequently miswritien for ‘Amalekites,’ which 
comes from ‘ Jerahmeelites,’ and is here a gloss on Aramaans. 
The reference to the prophets must be very late; it includes 
especially Micah. 

Winckler’s study of Ps. 137, entitled ‘Die golah in Daphne’ 
(AOF 2408 f), dated Nov. 1899, is subsequent in origin to 
the restoration given here. Winckler has perhaps attempted 100 
much ; his textual criticism is not as impressive as his very able 
historical criticism. The Jewish captives by the myrtles (many !) 
of Daphne near Antioch (168 B.c.) have left us no record of their 
religious and patriotic melancholy. See MYRTLE. 

3 ‘Elam’ and ‘ Madai’ both came from fragments of ‘ Jerah- 
meel’; cp the ‘Elam’ in Jer. 4934 4, which should be, or at 
least originally was, ‘ Jerahmeel.’ See PROPHET, § 45. 
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explains how Yahwe directed a seer to be set on the 
look-out, and how at first he saw something which 
apparently boded no good, but how, when he saw more 
clearly, he exclaimed, ‘ Fallen, fallen is Jerahmeel ; its 
palaces he has broken, has levelled to the ground.’ 
Here, again, a strict exegesis of MT is impossible, and 
only after much practice elsewhere should the corrector 
try his fortune. See Crit. Bib. 

(g) The story in Jeremiah is the awful one of which 
the hero is Ishmael b. Nethaniah (Jer. 407-4118). Else- 
where (JEREMIAH [Book], § 6, col. 2378) the narra- 
tive is viewed as a Midrash. It may be so indeed; but 
Jer. 41 10 seems to be based on fact. Ishmael, according 
to the common view, was a member of the royal house 
of Judah (cp ISHMAEL, 2). Really, however, he was a 
Jerahmeelite,! and although temporarily employed as a 
Jewish captain, his sympathies were with the Jerah- 
meelites. The statement that he ‘carried captive all 
the rest of the people that were in Mizpah, . . . and 
departed to go over to the Ammonites ? [Jerahmeelites ?],’ 
may be a reminiscence of the fact which another writer, 
in Obad. 14, describes as ‘ cutting off his (Judah's) escaped 
ones.’ 

(A) There ıs no doubt great attractiveness in the 
mythological explanation of the Book of Esther (see 
ESTHER, PURIM). It is possible, however, that under- 
lying the present story there may be an older one which 
related to a massacre of Jewish captives in the land of 
Jerahmeel. Haman (Heman?) the Agagite is certainly 
more at home in Cushan-rehoboth than in ‘ Shushan the 
palace.’ ‘ Mordecai,’ too, must originally have been a 
corruption of ‘Carmeli’ or of some other modification 
of ‘Jerahmeeli,’? and ‘ Esther’ may come from ‘ ISraelith.’ 
This is not the place to examine fully into the basis of 
the existing narrative; we simply adopt a theory, for 
which there are many parallels in other parts of the OT, 
and notably in the apocryphal Book of Judith. In 
neither of its forms can the story of Esther have been 
historical ; but still it may have a historical kernel in the 
tradition of barbarous cruelty shown by the N. Arabians 
to Jewish captives. See PURIM, § 7. 

(i) The Book of Judith, too, in its present form may, 


as Winckler thinks (AOF 2274 7), contain mytho- }. 


logical elements. But the story of the siege of Bethuha 
(Beth-el = Jerusalem?) by Moabites, Edomites, and 
Ammonites (Misrites, Edomites, and Jerahmeelites ?) 
may have been told long before it was committed to 
writing, and so became the warp on which a great 
romancer wove his richly embroidered tale.” ‘Missur’ 
(the N. Arabian Musri) became ‘Asshur,’ and so a 
place was ready for 
Nebuchadrezzar (see Crit. Bid. ). 

The origin of the first part of Obadiah has now been 
shown. It is primarily a prophetic announcement of 
E ‘tidings’ (aym) which ‘we have heard 
8. Origin of T honk 

Part IL lor. as Jer., ‘I have hear ] from Yahwe, 

relative to a judgment upon Edom. In 
setting forth the causes of this act of strict retributive 
justice, however, the writer gives us a commemorative 
summary of the facts of the great long-past catastrophe, 
when Edom and its neighbours assisted the ruthless 
Babylonians. As to the date, we can only say that it 
must have been later than 588, but not so late as 312. 
Cp LAMENTATIONS. 

The seeond part, as we have seen, must belong toa 
later period. Its literary weakness and the strong 
interest which it reveals in eschatology, together with its 
implied assumption that the Negeb is in the hands of 
the Edomites (who have been gradually driven from 
their ancient seats by the Nabatzans), and the absence 


1 ansps yum comes from bean Vai. ‘ of the race of 
Jerahmeel.’ © Nethaniah, too, is probably a distortion of the 
ethnic Ethani, ‘ Ethanite.’ 

2 The confusion between ‘Ammonites’ and ‘Amalekites’ 
(Jerahmeelites) already referred to. 

3 See Morpecar. By near or distant origin, though not in 
sentiment, the personage spoken of was a Jerahmeelite. 
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of any trace of an acquaintance with it in Jer. 497-22, 
combine to prove this. ‘The expressions in MT Coan 
att bna mba, and 320, v. 20) which have often been used 
as indications of date are valueless for us, because solely 
due to corruption of the text. Several of the passages, 
however, referred to for Pt. I. are almost, or quite, 
equally illustrative for Pt. II.; in particular perhaps 
Joel 3 [4] 19, because Joel, or the writer who takes this 
name, has apparently been influenced by both parts of 
our Obadiah (see references in § 4). 

In taking leave of our book it may be remarked that 
the fulness with which it has been treated has been partly 
dictated by regard for the Book of Psalms. The back- 
ground of many psalms being similar to that of Obadiah, 
we may venture to hope that we have in some measure 
prepared the way for a more effective treatment of these 
difficult but fascinating compositions. Perhaps we may 
indicate Ps. 22 as a portion which will gain much from 
a clearer view of the picture in Obad. 11-14. 

3esides the introductions and general commentaries, see Jager, 
Ueb. das Zeitalter des Ob. (1837); Caspari, Der Pr. Ob. aus- 

gelegt (1842); Delitzsch, ‘Wann weissagte 


9. Literature. Ob.?: in Zt. f. Luther. Theol., 1851, pp. 91 
.; Vaihinger, ‘Zeitalter der Weissagung des 


Pr. Ob.,’ in Merx’s Archiv. 1(1869) 488 7: ; Seydel, Der Pr. Oò. 
(1869); Peters (R. Cath.), 1892; Bachmann, 1892; Winckler, 
‘Obadja, AOF 2 425 7. 
W. Ra Se RS > TK. OSSI 7.15) 7, 
OBAL (523y), Gen. 1028t= 1 Ch. 122, EBAL, 2. 


OBDIA (oBAia [A]), 1 Esd. 5 38 = Ezra 261, 
HABAIAH. 


OBED (73)Y, ‘servant,’ might be a shortened theo- 


phorous name ; cp Ar. ‘add, etc., wBHA[BAL], twBHA 
[A in 1-4]; but it more probably comes from a clan- 
name. Has it not been altered from ‘Arabi, ‘an 
Arabian’? Cp OBADIAH, OBED-EDOM, and note that 
6 is called b. Gaal—z.e., probably b. Jerahmeel ; cp 
GILGAL, GILEAD, both of which names may be similarly 
explained). See, however, GAAL, § 1. 

1. B. Ephlal, a descendant of Sheshan (1 Ch. 2 37 /). 

2. One of David's heroes (1 Ch. 1147, twBy@ [BX]). See 
DAVID § 11, Nn. 3. 

3. B. Shemaiah b. Obed-edom (1 Ch. 267). 

4. Father of Azariah [15] (2 Ch. 23 1). 

5. Father of Jesse (Ruth 417 21 4 [P], 1 Ch. 212, ewBnd [A]) 

6. Father of GAAL (g.v.); MT, less correctly, EBED. 


OBED-EDOM (DUN 729, ‘servant of DIN;! cp Ph. 
DINIY, C/S r no, 205, DIN 7175, z4. 365, and 
possibly Punic and MH MATN ; aBeAAapa: aBAEAOM: 
etc., see below; wBedapoc [Jos. Azt. vii. 42]), as the 
text stands, a Philistine of Gath, but according to an 
emendation of MT,? a Rehobothite, mentioned in the 


l Is pax the name of a deity? As in the case of pnw, the 
name of the ancestor of the Edomites (see EDom), opinions are 
divided. It has even been doubted whether the two ‘Edoms’ 
are lo be connected (Nöld., Buhl). gax may conceivably be a 
god, but not pix į or DN, but not pw. The present writer 
(following We., HAC 3), 47, n. 2; St. GKI 1121; WRS, Rel. 
Sem., 42, n. 4, and others) considers pax to be at any rate 
a divine name. It is true that not all compounds of ayy 
are theophorous (Baeth. Beitr. 10, n.); but Baethgen's render- 
ing ‘servant of men’ has nothing to recommend il. Egyptian 
inscriplions referred to by W. M. Müller (As. u. Eur. 
315 f.) seem to favour this view; we find a divine name 
"A-tu-ma, which reappears in a (N. Pal.) city compounded with 
Šamaš (the sun-god). ’A-tu-ma appears to correspond to a 
Hehrew divine name pix. According to WMM, the older form 
of Edom was oop, but Thotmes II]. and Amenhotep II. heard 
it pronounced with an č (for 6); the a in some of G's forms will 
be noticed. Possibly, AbdAdum is as near the true pronunciation 
as we can get. Following @'s readings, Klo. takes the name to 
be a corruption of 339 say or jalxlaay. On the whole subject, 
cp Nöld. ZDMG 40 166 42 470 and Baeth. Se7t7. 10, n. 3, who 
are on the side opposed to WRS. Reference may be made also 
to Rösch, ZDMG 38 646 (1884) who Ireats Edom as a divine 
name and identifies with Aoza (see EDOM, § 12). See also 
JEHOSHAPHAT, Col. 2352, Nn. I. i . 

2 [See Crit. Bib., and cp REHOBOTH. According to this 


theory, ‘man DAINTY (' Obed-edom the Gittite’) has been cor- 
rupted out of ‘nana ONTI ('Arab-edom—ż.e., Arabia of 


Edom—the Rehobothite’). For a parallel to ‘Arab-edom see 
SoLomMon’s SERVANTS [CHILDREN OF]. Here, however, the 
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history of the ark in David's time ; for three months he 
is said to have sheltered the ark of Yahwè in his house 
(2 S. 610; aBeddadou [A], v. 11, -dav [L]). Difficult 
as is the story to which this passage belongs (see ARK, 
§ 5, PEREZ-UZZAU, REHOBOTH), there is almost greater 
need for historical criticism in the narrative into which 
it has been introduced (with little variation) by the Chron- 
icler (1 Ch. 13813 /.; aBeddapay [B], v. 14; t substan- 
tiallyasabove). That ‘all Israel’ joined David in bringing 
up the ark to Jerusalem, we know from 2 S. 615. The 
older narrative in its present form does not state how 
‘all Israel” came to be with David, and the Chronicler 
cannot be blamed for supposing that they had been 
summoned to escort the ark. Then follows, according 
to the Chronicler, the institution by David of a sort of 
musical service. Priests, Levites, and singers in great 
numbers are present, and among them we meet with 
Obed-edom,! a singer and a doorkceper (1 Ch. 1518; 
aBacdon [B], aßðeðwu [N], aBdeddou[L], v. 21 and v. 24, 
aßõðoðou [N in v. 24], aBdeddou, -wu [L], v. 25 aBdodou 
[BN], aBedaddav [L]; 1 Ch. 165, aßôoðou [BN], 
aßBõeðõou [L]). See PORTER. 

Obed-edom appears in Ch. as the ‘son of Jeduthnn’ (1 Ch. 


1638, aBdodon [BNA], aBSeS8ouu [1], a Merarite Levite), and 
the head of a honse belonging to the Korahites (1 Ch. 264 7 
[aßĉoĝou (BA throughout, except aßôeĝou, A once in v. 8), 
aBdedSSou (L)); contrast the number here with 1638); and it is 
especially stated, 1 Ch. 265, that ‘God blessed him,’ a state- 
ment ohviously based on 1314. Obed-edom is again referred to in 
2 Ch. 2524 (written Alene DIN “y; caBdedou [B], -dodon [Bb], 
aBSeSou [A], -eddwp [L]), where, however, the text of the original 
document (=2 K. 1414) has been modified by the Chronicler or 
the author of the Midrash, from which he may have drawn (see 
Kittel in SBO7). Cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [11.]; also Psaums, 
§ 26 (10), where Cheyne discusses the obscure name Jeduthun. 
5. A. C 


OBEISANCE, to make, or do (MADY), Gen. 377 


4328 Ex. 187 etc., AV; also in RV in several places where AV 
has ‘bowed himself,’ ‘did reverence,’ or (2 S. 164, of Ziba) 
‘humbly beseech.” ‘I humbly thank thee’ expresses Ziba’s 
meaning better. Prostration might, it appears, be performed 
not merely on entering the presence of a superior, but also on 
receiving a favour from him. See SALUTATIONS., 


OBELISKS (MiAS%D), Jer. 4313 RVM See MAs- 
SEBAH. 
OBETH (wBuH@ [A]), 1 Esd. 832= Ezra 86, EBED, 2. 


OBIL (with long i; ‘TN, ‘camel-driver;’ cp ABEL, 
and Dozy, /srael. zu Aekka, 194, or possibly one of the distor- 
tions of ‘ Jerahmeel’; cp SHAPHAT [zv. 29]=Zephathi, the name 
of David's keeper of the camels [Che.]), 1 Ch. 2730 (aBras [B], 
ovß. [A], wBtA [L]). See ISHMAEL, § 2. 

OBLATION. For MID, minkah, JAD, korban, 
MDA, Lérimah, VSIA, tériimiyyadh, see SACRIFICE. For 
NED, waseth, see TAXATION AND TRIBUTE. 

OBOTH (NAN), a stage in the wandering in the 
wilderness, Nu. 3343/7. (owBwé@ [B, but w8. Bain Nu. 21 10/7], 
wß. [AFL]. Probably a corruption of nay (or 199%). See 
WANDERINGS. 

OCHIEL (oyiHAoc [BA]), RV Ochielus, 1 Esd. 19, 
=2 Ch. 859, JEIEL, 8. 


OCHIM (D'NN), Is. 1821, AV ™g. 
OCHRE, RED (T$), Is. 4413, RV™s:, RV PENCIL. 


OCIDELUS (wkeiAHAoc [A]), 1 Esd. 922= Ezra 
1022, JOZABAD, 7. 


See JACKAL, 3. 


OCINA (okeina [BA], toyc Kinaioyc [N°3 ; 
x* has a shortened text]), mentioned in Judith 228 along with 
Tyre, Sidon, and Sur (see Sur), may represent 5}, or perhaps 
Pay (see Procemais). So, already, Grotius, 


most important point is the assumption that ‘Obed-edom’ was 
a native not of the Philistine city of Gath, but of a place in the 
Negeb where Yahwé was known and worshipped (Che. ).] 

1 The reason for the transformation of Obed-edom, the Gittite 
or Rehobothite, intoa Levite may be gathered from 1 Ch. 152 
(cp PEREZ-UzzAH). It may be compared with the transformation 
of ZADOK (g.v.); cp GENEALOGIES 1., § 7 [v.]. See also We. 
Prot), 174.3; Kue. Eind. i. 2150 f. 
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OCRAN, RV Ochran (MY; expan [BAL]; cp 
ACHAR [ACHAN], an Ashcrite, father of Pagiel (Nu. 113, 
ete PEJ. 


ODED (TTW, cp NITY, Iddo; wAHA [BAL]). 

1. Father of Azariah, a prophet in the time of Asa (2 Ch. 15 1). 
In v. 8 he himself appears as a prophet. Probably the words 
‘(of) Oded the prophet’ or ‘(of) Azariah, son of Oded the 
prophet,’ should be placed in the margin as a gloss; cp Kittel in 
SBOT (v. 1,606 [A], v. 8, agaptov [A], adaéd [B]). 

2. A prophet of Samaria at the time of Pekah’s invasion of 
Judah (2 Ch, 28 9). 

ODOLLAM (oAoAAam [AV]), 2 Macc. 1238 AV, 
RV ADULLAM. 


ODOMERA, AV Odonarkes, with mg. Odomarra 
(OAOMHPA [ANV], orAomHpa [N*]; Odarex), a chief 
slain by Jonathan the Maccabee in one of his raids from 
BETH-BAS] (156 B.C.) ; 1 Macc. 966. Cp PHASIRON, 


ODOURS (@ymiama), Rev. 58 ete. See INCENSE. 
ODOURS, SWEET. 1. DYW, dsdmim, 2 Ch. 


1614 etc. See Srick, BALSAM. 
2. nines, #2hkdth, Lev. 2631 Dan. 246, but more commonly 
‘sweet savour.’ See SACRIFICE. 


OFFERING. See SACRIFICE. 


OFFICER, OFFICERS. The word is used in the 
EV to render eight distinct Hebrew and Greek terms 
most of which are elsewhere rendered otherwise ; indeed, 
the OT terms which are used to represent official posi- 
tions are frequently so ambiguous or of so extended a 
meaning, that a consistent translation would have been 
almost hopeless. 

The words in question are :— 

1. pnp, sézis. See EUNUCH. 

» age, Sofér. See SCRIBE, 

» 383, Ds), 27%ssdb, nésib. See DEPUTY ; SAUL, § 2, n. 1. 
. 95, žab. See Rap, Rasp. 

- wpb, Pakid, See OVERSEER. 

6. Quite generally, naxoon tiy, Esth. 93, RV ‘they that did 
{the king’s] business.’ 

7. mpaxtwp, Lk. 1258, RVmg. ‘exactor '"—Z.¢., strictly, exactor 
of the fine assigned by the judge; Symm. gives mp. for T33, 
‘creditor,’ Ps. 108 [109] 1r. The word also occurs in © of Ís. 3 12, 
and Aq. Theod. Is. 60 17. In the Egyptian papyri mpaxtwp may 
mean ‘the public accountant.’! Altogether the word is too 
vague, and Mt.’s usnpérns to be preferred. Cp Jülicher, 
Gleichnisreden, 2 242. 

8. Unnpérys, lit. ‘servant’—i.e., beadle or bailiff, Mt. 5253 
Lk.’s word mpaxtwp is misleading as suggesting a reference toa 
fine. Cp Jn. 7 32 46183 12 Acts5 22. 

g. In Jn. 446, RVmg. has ‘king’s officer’ for BactAuxds. See 
NOBLES, II. 

On royal officers, officers of state, see COUNSELLOR, 
DAVID, § 11, GOVERNMENT, ISRAEL, §§ 21, 64, also 
ASIARCH, DUKE, 2 (ọm), GOVERNOR, NOBLES, 
PRINCE, SHEBNA, TIRSHATHA, TREASURER, 2 (py); 
cp (for é@vdpxyns), DAMASCUS, § 13, ETHNARCH ; (for 
érapxyos) SOSTRATUS ; (for tryeuwr) ISRAEL, § 90; and 
(for 155, ret!) SCRIBE. 

Several general terms are used in referring to 
ecclesiastical officers? (rpa see OVERSEER; sein, ny 
see PRINCE, 2 f.); see further GOVERNMENT, §§ 27, 31, 
ISRAEL, §$ 81, 111, LAW AND JUSTICE, § 9 (7), PRIEST. 

On the officers of the judiciary and parochial systems 
see GOVERNMENT, §§ 16, 19, 21, LAW AND JUSTICE, 
§ 8 7, PROCURATOR. 

On the various military terms see ARMY and cp 
CAPTAIN, CHARIOT, § 10; (for vps) OVERSEER ; (for 
1°33) PRINCE, GOVERNOR. 


OG (3, and [1 K. 419], 39; wr [BNAFRTL], see 
below), ‘king of Bashan, who was of the remnant of 
the Rephaim, who dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei,’ 
etc. (Josh. 124), also referred to, with SIHON (g.v.), as 
‘a king of the Amorites beyond Jordan’ (Dt. 38 447). 


wm WwW N 


1 Mahaffy, cited hy Deissm. Bibelstudicn, 152. 

2 On the separation of church from state see EZEKIEL il. 
§ 24; the story of the revolt of Koran (g.z7., § 3, col. 2687) 
shows the repugnance felt towards the exercise of civil authority 
by the priestly party. 
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For the history of Og (‘Og) see BASHAN, REPHAIM ; 
on the geography of his kingdom, see again BASHAN ; 
and on his ‘ bedstead (?) of iron,’ see BED, § 3. The 
question whether the story of Og is not really due to an 
early error in the text, and whether the original story of 
Sihon-Og did not refer to the wars of Israelite tribes in 
the far S., will be briefly treated at the close of the 


article. 

It may be noticed here that though the tradition of the defeat 
of Og at Edrei is probably pre-deuteronomic, it is only (as the 
text now stands) by writers of the deuteronomic school, and 
those influenced by them, that the tradition is referred to. For 
the references, see BASHAN, § 4, and observe that Nu. 21 33-35 
is no exception (cp Dr. Deut. 47; Bacon, Trip. Trad. 2115 
Di. Vu.-Dt.-Josh. 133). It is possible, however, that in Nu. 
247, ‘his king shall be higher than Agag,’ it is Og king of 
Bashan who is meant, 33x (Agag) and a)y (Og) being very 
easily confounded (cp @8* Dt.31 13 447; ywy)? lt is also 
noteworthy that the kingdom of Og is specially said to have 
included Salecah or Salhad, which, it is maintained elsewhere (see 
GILEAD, RAMOTH-GILEAD), probably filled a prominent place 
in the earliest Hebrew traditions. Gen.3146 4 seems to point 
to a peaceable occupation of Salecah by the Jacob-tribe (see 
GILEAD); but the subsequent struggles for its possession between 
Israel and the Aramzeans quite account for the rise of a different 
tradition—that preserved in Dt. 3 1-3 (Nu. 21 33-35). 

As to the name ‘Og,’ it seems possible that the interchange 
of ‘Agag’ (ywy; see Nu. 247) and ‘Og’ in @8* Dt. 3 1 13 427 
was really justifiable. We cannot absolutely prove it; but it is 
very probable that the REruaim (g.v.), to the ‘remnant’ of 
whom Og belonged, were identical! with, or closely allied to, the 
Jerahmeelites (the Habiri of the Amarna tablets?), who seem, if 
our textual criticism elsewhere is sound, to have spread much 
more widely in Palestine than has been generally supposed. 
Now the identification of the Amalekites with a section of the 
later Jerahmeelites is almost beyond doubt. 1f the Rephaim 
may be identified with a section of the older Jerahmeelites, 
we can well understand that in the far south land and in 
the fruiiful Bashan there lived chieftains who bore virtually 
the same name—Agag or Og. We can also now account for 
the description of Og as a king of the Amorites. Waiving 
the abstruse question whether the Amorites and the Jerahmeel- 
ites were not originally one and the same people, and assuming 
that they were at any rate regarded in OT times as distinct, it 
is worth while to point out that ‘Mamre(?) the Amorite’ was 
confederate with Abram (Gen. 1413), and Abram originally the 
hero of the Jerahmeelites, one branch of whom were the Zare- 
phathites or Rephaites. The civic community of Jerusalem, 
too, was probably partly Amorite, partly Jerahmeelite, or, as 
Ezekiel puts it (163 45) ‘[its] father was an Amorite, and its 
mother a Rehobothite ' (so we should read, for ‘Hittite’ see 
REHOBOTH), for the argunients in favour of which, derived from 
25.568, see Crit. Bid, and cp MEPHIBOSHETH, ZION. 

As stated elsewhere (MosEs, § 18), it is probable that 
the primitive tradition spoke of the conquest of the 
Jerahmeelite or Arabian land of Cush (we simply state 
the tradition, without criticising the facts). Sihon (¢.v. ) 
is very possibly a corruption of Cushan; the early 
tradition spoke of Og or Agag, king of Cushan, who 
reigned at Heshmon (cp Josh. 1527). The text of the 
written tradition came down to a deuteronomic, or 
probably pre-deuteronomic, writer in a partly corrupt 
form, and he, under the influence of a definite historical 
theory, recast the imperfectly read tradition, and made 
it refer to the E. of Jordan. This is only a hypothesis ; 
but the phenomena whieh suggest it are parallel to the 
phenoniena which in other cases have enforced the 


production of similar hypotheses. TRAC, 
OHAD (0N), a son of Simeon; Gen. 4610 (AwÀ 

[AD], anewo [L]); Ex. 615 (1wad [B], awadi [A], 

àawà [FL]). The name probably comes from a ditto- 


graphed ans? (ZOHAR); hence it does not oceur in |} lists, 
Nu. 2612 1 Ch. 424. TOKIG: 


OHEL OJN) is represented as one of the sons of 


Zerubbabel in 1 Ch. 320 (oca [B], ooa [A], ada [L]) 3 
but really, as so often, bax is a fragment of bonm. So 
also is the next name aae 6x272, Barachel, JOB, 
BOOK OF, § 9), and the question arises whether the 
editor of r Ch. 320 did not misread his text, and split 
Sxony into supposed names of two sons, Ohel and 
Berechiah. Cp ZERUBBABEL. TeK C. 
, 1} Nu. 2423 ®© also reads xat iôùv ròv Ny [BA Twy, L] xal 
avaàaßBav Thv mapaßoàğv K. T. À. 

2 y and x confounded, as when pis (mmoreíav, ®©) becomes 
RX in MT of Is. 1 13; also 7 and 7. 
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OHOLAH (?NNN), Ezek. 234 /. 11 22 36 44¢, where 
AV AHOLAH (g.v.). 


The usual explanations, ‘she who has her owu tent' 
(sanctuary), and ‘she who has tents’ (sanctuaries), are against 


analogy. The former requires AJIN. Read perhaps mone, ‘tent 
(or, dwelling) of Yahwé,’ and observe that in compounds of bag 


in Sab. (navbar, Sebax) and Phæn. (syaax, qoodax) the 
second member is a divine name. See HicH PLACE, § 3, col. 


2066, Nh. Ie S. A. C.—T. K. (Ge 


OHOLIAB (2S ONS, § 47), Ex.316 etc. RV, AV 
AHOLIAB (¢.v.). Cp HIRAM, col. 2074. 


OHOLIBAH (AWOAN), Ezek. 23 4 11 22 36 4st, 
where AV AHOLIBAH (g.v. ). 

‘She in whom are tents,’ can hardly be the meaning. Read 
perhaps oyaonn, ‘tent (or, dwelling) of Baal.’1 Cp Hern- 
ZIBAH. . SA CET KG 


OHOLIBAMAH (MIONN, § 47), Gen. 362 f. and 
8641 1 Ch. l1s52ł, RV, AV AHOLIBAMAH (g.v., 1 and 2). 


OIL. In the OT mention is repeatedly made, especi- 
ally in Dt., of ‘corn, wine, and oil’ as the three chief 
produets of the land of Canaan. By the 
last of this triad of God’s good gifts is meant 
exclusively olive oil; for although, as we shall see, a 
considerable variety of vegetable oils was known in later 
times, the oil so frequently mentioned by OT writers, 
with one late exception (Esth. 212, ‘oil of myrrh’), is 
that expressed from the berry or drupe of the olive-tree. 
For this reason the latter receives the name sêt sémen 
(ipy mt, Dt. 88) or 2éth yishar (azs: ‘1, 2 K. 1832; see 
OLIVE). Oil in its manifold applications is denoted by 
the general term nen (py), sometimes by the more 
descriptive term femen sdyith, olive oil (Ex. 2720 8024 
Lev. 242); oil fresh from the oil-press received the 
special designation y7skdr, ‘fresh oil,’ a term whieh 
bears the same relation to men that /7ro*, ‘must, new 
wine,’ does to ydyin (see WINE). The place of the 
olive—which, in the older Hebrew as in English, bore 
the same name as the tree (sdy7th, Dt. 2840 Mic. 615)— 
in the dictary of the Hebrews is discussed elsewhere 
(FRUIT, § 9). 

When we consider the very many biblical references to 
oil, it is certainly remarkable that there should be so 
few hints as to the mode of its prepara- 
tion. In early times the Hebrews 
seem to have been content to tread the olives with the 
feet (Mic. 615) as they trod the grapes, in a rock-hewn 
oil-press (cp 993 na Badd Jesa 104 and the name 
GETHSEMANE), from which the expressed oil flowed 
into the adjoining vat (ap: Joel 224; for details see 
WINE). As the olive harvest was later than the vintage, 
the same presses and vats were probably used for both 
wine and oil. In later times—perhaps as early as Job 
2411 (see Budde, HA’, in Zoc.)—other and more effective 
processes were adopted, although it is not till we reach 
the Mishna that we find references to oil-mills and oil- 
presses by name. From a comparison of the data in 
the Mishna with the fuller statements of Roman writers, 
on the one hand, and of the remains of ancient apparatus 
with the present-day praetice in Syria? on the other, 
the following details have been gathered. ‘The best oil, 
then as now, was that yielded by the olives before they 
were fully ripe. Berries that by the time of gathering 
were still hard had to be softened by being left for some 
time in a trough or vat (ma‘dtén, posi, Tohòr. 91 and 
often; see Heb, Lexx. for obscure word ‘div, yoy 


Job 2124, which some would connect with the mpn of 
the Mishna). From a passage in Mênāköth (84 f.) we 


1. Name. 


2. Preparation. 


1 Aholiab, P’s artificer, a Danite like Hiram (g.z., 2), may 
have borne this name (ay’ban for asap, the alteration was no 
doubt intentional). See, further, HIRAM, 2. s 

2 For the modern processes of oil-making in Syria see the 
works of such writers as Robinson, Thomson, Van Lennep, and 
especially the details given by a native in Landberg, Proverbes 
et dictons du peuple arabe, 11 f. 
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learn that it was usual to subject the olives to three 
successive processes for the complete expression of the 
oil, which of course deteriorated in quality with each 
process. 

i. The first process began by gently pounding (ring) 


the olives (may on, Tèram,. 18 f.) in a mortar; 
the pulp was then poured into a wicker or rush basket 
(ss), which, acting as a strainer, allowed the liquid 


(san, Zohdr. 92) to run into a vessel underneath. The 


oil which would presently float on the top was skimmed 
off, we must assume, leaving the amurca (to use the 
Latin term) behind. ‘The oil thus produced was of 
the finest quality—perhaps alluded to in Am. 66— 
and was, we have little doubt, the mp3 ipy, ' the 
beaten oil’ of the OT. Indeed, the Talmud expressly 
gives the equation mp3 jy = trna 'w (Alendh. 86 b). 

ii. In the second process, the basket with the pulp 
was conveyed to the oil-press (see below, § 3), where 
a second quality of oil was expressed by means of the 
press-beam. 

iii. The third process—we still follow the authority 
above cited—consisted in submitting the remaining pulp 
to the action of the oil-mill (see below, § 3), after which 
it was submitted as before to the press-beam. ‘The oil 
in this case, needless to say, was of inferior quality, No 
mention is made of the application of heat—either by 
the addition to the pulp of hot water, or otherwise-—— 
which is now universally used to expedite the flow of oil. 
The processes described were carried through either in 
the olive-garden itself, as the remains of oil-presses in 
different parts of Palestine amply attest, or in a special 
building, the 333 m3 or press-house of the Mishna, 





attached to the owner's house. 

In Babi Bathrdds (with which cp A/a'dsér. 17) we 
have an interesting inventory of the contents of sucha 
3. Mills and press-house, which was evidently con- 

structed on the same lines as the Roman 
pressos. poycularium (see details of construction 
with illust. in Bliimner’s 7echnologie 1 328-348 and the 
articles zorcu lar, torcularium, trapetum inthe dictionaries 
of Rich [()] and Smith []). The essential apparatus 
of the press-house consisted of the mill and the press. 
We have seen that the older mortar (see MORTAR) was 
stil] used in NT times in the preparation of the finest 
oil from the choicest berries; but we may safely assume 
that, in the manufacture on a large scale, the berries 
were crushed in the oil-mill ( Zožčr. 98, more precisely 
eare Aab: 42). In construction the oil-mill differed 
little from the primitive miil] still used in Syria. 

The place of the mortar was taken by a circular stone trough 
—the &° or ‘sea’ of the Mishna—6 to 8 ft. in diameter, to judge 
from extant specimens. In this the olives were crushed by 
means of a stone (722), in shape like a millstone, of varying 


diameter and thickness. This stone was placed vertically, not 
horizontally as in the flour-mill, in the hollow understone or 
trough, and was made to revolve, by means of a pole or beam 
iuserted through its centre, round the inner circumference of the 
trough. The parts described are still found in all parts of 
Palestine (see, besides writers already cited, Oliphant's Haifa, 


95). ; haa 
The main feature of the oil-press, from which it 


derived its name, was the press-beam (ordh, np 
prelum), which was simply a lever of the ‘ second ' class. 
To provide a fulcrum, one end of the beam was inserted 
at a convenient height into the face of a monolith in the 
garden, or into a wooden tie kept immovable by two 
upright beams (bèthulðth, ^na, the arbores of the 
Roman /orcila), fixed into the floor of the press-house 
(see diagrams of construction in Rich, Smith, etc., 
cited above). The crushed pulp or paste from the mill 
was placed in special baskets (5p, Oph etc.) which were 
piled one upon another and covered with flat boards 
(pny) to distribute the pressure ; the press-beam was 
then lowered and the requisite pressure brought into 
play by means of a windlass ($353) operating by ropes 
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attached to the free end of the beam. In a simpler 
press of this kind (probably the a»ip of Shébz‘ith 86) a 


less powerful pressure was obtained, as at the present 
day, by hanging large stones to the end of the beam. 
The press was worked by press-men (c33, Zohdr. 98 
10r). Still another forni of press was, and still is, in use 
in Palestine. Two upright stones were erected a few feet 
apart and a third, of great weight, laid on the top, the 
whole having the shape of a Greek IJ.) Failing the 
last, a wooden cross-beam was inserted in the opposite 
faces of the two upright stones. The baskets were 
placed directly underneath the cross-beam, and the inter- 
vening space filled with logs of wood or heavy stones 
(Day, na, etc. ); the pressure was increased by the in- 
sertion of wedges between the logs or stones (sce Schick's 
description of the actual remains of both kinds of presses 
in ZDPV 10148 J. with plans). Every press-house con- 
tained, further, the necessary gutters or conduits (apy 
Ma‘idsér. 17) for conducting the expressed liquid to the 
vats (see Schick's diagrams, /c.), in which it was allowed 
to settle and the oil gradually separated from the 
amurea and other impurities. When duly purified the 
oil was stored in jars (see CRUSE) and skins (ninja 
Shab. 152). ‘The refuse (np3) of the oil-press was used 


as fucl (Skabb. 31 41); perhaps, also, as in modern 
times, in soap-making (cp the ‘washing-balls’ of Sus. 
17). The oil produced at Tekoa and at Ragab in 
Perzea was reputed the best in Palestine (.\/éndhoth 8 3). 

In warm climates nature has taught even the savage 
to ward off the injurious effects of the sun's heat upon 

ec Unea the skin by the application of animal fat, in 
i ' OT once at least also denoted by the word 
šémen (Ps. 10924). In oil-producing countries, such as 
Canaan, the more pleasant-smelling oil of the olive 
took its place. In Egypt, also, oil was regarded as a 
necessary of life, scarcely less important than bread 
itself. The Egyptian workman, according to Erman 
( Egypt, 231), ‘had probably to be contented with native 
fat'; but by all but the very poor oil was extensively 
used, its importation being one of the most important 
branches of commerce. Among the Jews at the time 
of the olive harvest it was not unusual for the olive 
gatherers to squeeze the oil into one hand and so anoint 
themselves, or even to squeeze it directly upon the body 
(MWa‘dsér. 41). From Mt. 617 anointing the head (cp 
Ps. 1415 Eccl. 98 Judith168) appears to have been as 
much a part of the daily toilet as washing the face. 
To pour oil upon the head (Ps. 2357 1415 Lk. 7 46) was 
a mark of respect for an honoured guest. 

In Egypt prevailed a curious practice which is thus described 
by Erman: ‘The oil was not used as we should imagine. A 
ball about the size of a fist was placed in the bowl of oil; 
the consistency of the bal) is unknown, but at any rate it 
absorbed the oil. The As anointer, who was always to be 
found in a rich household, then placed the hall on the head of 
his master, where it remained during the whole time of the 
feast, so that the oil trickled down gradually into the hair... 
On festival days, all the people poured ‘‘sweet oil”! on their 
heads, on their new coiffures. At all the feasts cakes of ointment 
were quile as necessary as wreaths ' (Egypt, 231, with illustr.). 

In the OT, however, the allusions are more frequent 
to the use of oil in connection with the bath; thus 
washing and anointing are named together in Ruth33 
2 8.1220 Ezek. 169 Judith103 Sus.17, and the same 
conjunction is probably implied in the more general 
references, Dt. 2840 Mic. 615. In all these the word for 
anointing is ma, aXel@w or xpiw. For the omission of 
this use of oil in time of mourning, and for other 
details, see ANOINT, I. In the same article will be 
found a full discussion of the important place occupied 
by oil as the medium of consecration of kings and priests 
—only once of a prophet 1 K.1916—of sacred objects 


1 Remains of dolmens were often used for this purpose. 

2 Here the verb is }8'7, lit. ‘to make fat’; cp jg, Judg. 99, 
of the ‘fatness’ of the olive-tree. 

3 Cp the Hebrew phrase [3$7 jee, ‘fresh, sweet, oil’ Ps. 
92 ro [11]. 
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and utensils. To anoint, in this sense, is njo, xplw 
(hence in Aramaic oil=nyin, Ezra69 722), and the 
sacred oil ania joy, ‘oil of anointing,’ or more fully 
wap nnda “vy, only in P. For its composition (Ex. 
3023-25) see OINTMENT (1). 

The practice of anointing was, however, not confined 
to the living body ; the lifeless corpse also, as among 
Greeks and Romans, was anointed with oil, although 
in this case oil was usually only the basis of a more costly 
unguent (Mt. 2612 Lk. 2356; cp Mk. 143% Jn. 1940). 
In Egypt, also, it was the invariable practice to pour oil 
over the dead body when the process of embalming was 
finished (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 3 429 f., with illustr.). 
In 2 S.1lar Is.215 the MT? refers to the practice of 
anointing shields with oil.? This was done, according 
to the usual interpretations, either to keep them in 
good condition if they were of leather, or to polish them 
if made of metal. In view of the sacred associations 
of the verb used (nyy) it is probable that we have here 


an obscure reference to a consecration of the warrior's 
weapons before setting out to war. The Babylonians, 
we know, dedicated foundation-stones, thresholds, etc., 
by libations of wine and oil. Similar libations may 
have been part of the solemn dedication of houses 
among the Hebrews (Dt. 205). 

There are surprisingly few references in OT to the 
all-important use of oil in the preparation of food. It 
is in this connection that the widow 
of Zarephath’s remnant of oil is 
conjoined with the ‘handful of meal’ (1 K. 17 12). 
Unfaithful Israel was fed with ‘fine flour and honey 
and oil’ (Ezek. 161319), but gave no thanks to the 
divine giver. Yet the fact that an early writer seeks to 
explain the taste of the wilderness manna by comparing 
it to some well-known delicacy cooked with oil (au 
jpzi7 Nu.118, RV™8 ‘cakes baked with oil’) shows 
that this use of oil was familiar to his readers. Oil, as 
much as wine, formed part of the ordinary provision 
for a journey (Judithl05 Lk. 1034). 

Further light is thrown upon the daily use of oil for 
culinary purposes by the place it occupies in the later 

6 athe ritual of the Priestly Code. The gifts 

; offered as ‘the food of Yahwé’ were those 
most esteemed by his worshippers in their 
own daily life. Oil accordingly figures prominently 
among the offerings to the deity not only among the 
Hebrews but also among Babylonians and Egyptians as 
well. In the present arrangement of the Priests’ Code 
it is by no means easy, perhaps impossible, owing to 
the existence side by side of different strata, to reacha 
consistent presentation of the development of the ‘ meal- 
offering ’ (see attempted scheme in Oxf. Hex. 1236 f). 
It will be sufficient to note here that in a typical offering 
the fine flour of which it was essentially composed 
might be presented in no fewer than four different 
forms, in each of which oil plays a part. 

(1) The flour might, in its natural state, be mixed either with 
oil (Ex. 29 40) or (2) have oil merely poured upon it (Lev. 21); 
(3) the flour might be first mixed with oil as before, and then 
shaped into cakes (mbn) and baked in the oven (Lev. 24 etc.), 
or (4) first baked in the shape of thin flat cakes (O°?°P1) which 
were then anointed with oil Q323 ninda Ex. 292 Lev. 24 712 
etc.) 

In the special case of the leprosy-offering (Lev. 14 10 f ), 
in addition to a meal-offering of flour ‘mingled with 
oil,’ there appears an offering of ‘a log of oil’ (v. 10), 
which was first to be ' waved’ before Yahwè (v. 12) and 
then used in the symbolical purification of the leper as 
prescribed in vv. 15 7 Oil, however, is absent from 
the ritual of the sin-offering (Lev. 51%) and the 


5. Domestic use. 


ritual. 


1 {On the text see the commentaries, and further JASHER, § 2, 
and Crit, Bib.] 

2 Since the above was written, Schwally also has expressed 
the view that the anointing of.the shield was a religious rite 
(Semit. Kriegsaltertimer [1901], 49). 
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jealousy-offering (Nu. 5 11 7%). For the oil required for 
these purposes, provision is made in the scheme of 
Ezek. 4514 (joa pn). A grant of 100 baths of oil was 


made to Ezra from the royal exchequer (Ezra7 22; cp 
1 Esd. 630). 
Not the least important of the daily uses of oil was 
to supply the household with light. The wick of 
ere twisted flax (Is. 423), protruding from 
illiietenerit the nozzle, fed itself from the oil in the 
` body of the lamp (see LAmp). The 
lamp, if required to burn for a lengthened period, had 
to be frequently refilled (Mt. 253 7). 
From Shadbéath 24 we learn that for the sake of economy it 


was usual to place an egg-shell, or a clay vessel of similar 
shape, with a minute aperture at the bottom, upon the mouth 


(78) of the lamp as a receptacle for the oil that it might more 


sparingly reach the wick. In the same section (22) we have an 
interesting list of substitutes for olive oil for illuminating 
purposes, among them oil of sesame, nut oil, fish oil, and even 
naphtha (053) and castor oil, pp jot! (Shadb. 21). The oil 
for ihe lamps of the tabernacle, and therefore of the temple, had 
to be of ‘pure olive oil beaten! for the light’ (Ex. 2720 Lev. 
242). It was part of ‘the charge of Eleazar, the son of Aaron’ 
to attend to this oil and to the oil of anointing (Nu. 416). In 
the time of the Chronicler the charge of the oil fell to the 
Levites (1 Ch. 929), to a particular division of the priests, 
according to Pseudo-Aristeas (ed. Wendland, 92). 


Oil was used also medicinally by the Hebrews, as by the 
Egyptians, the Romans (Pliny, etc.), and other ancient 
ve peoples. ‘Wounds and bruises’ were 
8. u mollified with oil (Is. 16 RV; ‘ointment,’ 
i AV). The Good Samaritan employed a 
mixture of wine and oil (Lk. 1034), an antiseptic familiar 
also to his Jewish contemporaries (Otho, Lex. Rabbin. 
Ir). Olive oil is mentioned, along with wine, vinegar, 
and oil of roses (am ‘v), as an antidote to pains in the 
loins (Shabédth 144). An oil-bath was one of the 
remedies by which Herod's physicians sought to relieve 
his excruciating pains (Jos. Aw. xvii. 6 5 BJ i. 33 5). 
The anointing of the leper, above referred to, was not 
remedial but symbolical. Both ideas are probably to 
be found in the two remaining NT references to the 
curative properties of oil (Mk. 613 Jas. 5 14). 

In order to avoid the risk of ceremonial defilement, 
the straiter section of the Jews scrupulously avoided 
using oil that had been prepared by a non-Jew (‘4é. 
Zara 25 Jos. Vita 13). In the course of the great 
revolt (66 A.D.) John of Gischala skilfully turned this 
prejudice to his own advantage by buying oil at a cheap 
rate in Galilee, where it was abundant, and selling it at 
Cæsarea Philippi and the neighbourhood at eight (Jos. 
BJ ii, 212, § 591) or ten times (T i/e, Le, § 74 f-) the 
purchase price. 

Oil, as this incident shows, was at all times an 
important article of commerce, both in the home trade 

(2 K.47) and for export. Through 
“the markets. of Tyre (Ezek. 27 17), 

the oil of Palestine found its way 
to the Mediterranean ports, and was undoubtedly 
among ‘the oil from the harbour’ mentioned in Egyptian 
literature (Erman, Ægypt, 231; cp Herzfeld, Handels- 
geschichte der Juden, 94 f.) As a valuable article of 
necessity and luxury, oil was ever a welcome gift, 
whether as between individuals (1 K.511, Solomon 
to Hiram ; 1 Ch. 1240) or nations (Hos. 121, Israel to 
Egypt). For the same reason it figures in the tribute 
imposed upon a conquered state, as in that of Phoenicia 
and Coele-Syria to the Persian king (r Esd. 6 30). 

A word may be said in conclusion as to the place of 
oil in Hebrew metaphors. To the poets the almost 

rer roverbial abundance of oil in Canaan 

10, In Biblical a the use of oi] as a figure of 
metaphors. abounding materia] prosperity, as when 

it is said that Asher ‘shall dip his foot in oil’ (Dt. 3324), 
or when oil is spoken of as flowing for God's favoured 
ones from the rock (Dt.3213 Job296; cp Joel 224). 


9. In commerce 
etc. 


1 For this m'nd (Dtf, see ahove, § 2, i. 
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OIL, PRECIOUS 


From the association, further, of oil with the toilet of 
the feast, it became to the Hebrews as to the Egyptians 
‘a symbol of joy’ (Erman, ¢.¢.), which gives point to 
such expressions as ‘the oil of gladness’ (Ps. 457= 
Heb. lọ) and ‘the oil of joy for mourning’ (Is. 613). 
A. R. S. K, 
OIL, PRECIOUS. See OINTMENT, 1. 


OIL TREE is the rendering in Is. 4119 (RV™: 
~ oleaster ') of jlo YY ; Neh. 815 AV ' pine,’ RV ‘wild 
olive.’ The name ‘oleaster’ was formerly given to 
the wild variety of Olea europea, L.—the dypiéňaios of 
Rom. 1117-24; it is so used, e.g., in Virgil (Georg. 
2182). In modern times the name has been transferred 
to a plant quite distinet from the olive, though in external 
features resembling it, viz., Æleagnus angustifolia ; 
and this, whieh is common throughout Palestine, is 
most probably the joy py or ‘oil tree’ of OT (see 
Tristram, VHB 372). 

Whether, however, by the [zw ‘sy of1 K. 6 23 31% the wood 


of this tree, or rather, as Tristram (24. 377) thinks, of the olive is 
intended, cannot be certainly determined. See OLIVE, § 2. 


N.M.—W.'.T.-D. 
OINTMENT. 1. (DŽ, Xmen, Is.16, RV ‘oil’), 
precious ointment (IWA OV, 2 K. 2013 || Is. 392 Ps. 
1332), oil of holy ointment UIP DNVA jv? (Ex. 302s, 
RV ‘holy anointing oil '). See O1L, § 4. The holy chrism 
deseribed in Ex. 3023-25 was composed of 1 hin of 
olive oil, 500 [shekels] of flowing myrrh, 250 [shekels] 
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By ‘Old-Christian Literature’! is here intended the 
extant remains of Christian literature so far as these are 
connected with the elucidation, defence, 


1. Idea of ae ee 
a;n Or advocacy of the Christian religion, 
Eoo down to about the year 180 A.D. Since 


no other deseription of Christian writ- 
ings has come down to us from within the period defined, 
we may also say that the designation covers the whole 
body of extant Christian literature, sacred or secular, 
canonical or uncanonical, whether pages, books, or 
collections of books. It is usual to isolate the NT and 
to regard the twenty-seven books united under the title 
as a group standing by itself and not belonging to the 
Old-Christian Literature properly so-called; and in 
accordance with this a distinction is commonly made 
between the two studies, which are regarded as mutually 
independent: ‘Introduction to the NT’ and 'Patristie’— 
the latter denoting the scientifie investigation of such 
writings of the early Christian period as were not 
received into the Canon, and the first, whether as 
‘ Historical Critical Introduction to the NT,’ or as 
‘History of the Literature’ or ‘of the Books’ ‘of the 
NT,’ or simply as ‘ History of the NT’ denoting the 


1 [The phrase ‘Old-Christian’ fonaltchristlich, oudchristelijk 
on the analo 


or the not sufficiently colourless ‘ Primitive Christian.’] 
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Diognetus, Valentinus, Marcion, The- 


Dionysius of Corinth (§ 31). 
Literature (§ 46). 


of ‘Old-Catholic,’ is preferred as a technical | 
term, less ambiguous than the more idiomatic ‘ Early Christian’ — 
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of sweet cinnamon, 250 [shekels] of sweet calamus, and 
500 [shekels] of cassia. See, also, ANOINTING. 

It is usually supposed that the holy oil or ointment is referred 
to in Ps, 133 2, which says ‘that it trickled down on Aaron’s 
beard, where it lay on the collar (not skirt) of his outer garment’ 
(Macalister, in Hastings, DB 3593). No learning or ingenuity, 
however, can make a reference to the holy oil or 10 Aaron’s beard 
any more probable than a reference to the dew of Hermon (see 
Dew, end, col. 1096). pow vrrby asia is probably the true 
reading of v. 3a (so Che.), and both ‘ Aaron's beard,’ and ‘like 
the dew of Hermon’ are corruptions of it. A similarly impossible 

hrase is ‘the ointment of his right hand’ (Prov. 27 16); see 
Toy, ad loc., and cp Winpb. 


2. MIDD, asin the phrase B np, Ex. 3025, RV ‘a perfume 
compounded.’ Cp 1 Ch. 930 2 Ch. 1614, and see PERFUME. 

3- nanpyp Job 4123[31]ġ, AV a pot of ointment (6 
étáMimrpov [BNAC], éżġáħeirrpov [B=b]}, RV ointment. 
The context is very corrupt. It is in a deseription of 
Leviathan. Read (supplementing ABYSS, col. 31, and 
BEHEMOTH, col. 521), ‘He makes the sea like a 
caldron’ (3783, represented by ~p; the second 9 fell 


out), and continue, ‘The bottom of the river is his 

path, the dark places of the abyss are his road.’ ? 
Rashi regards the root-meaning as ‘to make a 

mixture ' (ep Toy, ‘Ezek.’ SBOT, Heb., on Ezek. 24 10). 

Apparently it is a denominative from nps, ‘spice.’ Cp 

Ass. rukku, ‘to prepare spices,’ rizku, ‘spice’ (Ges. -Bu. ). 
4. púpov Mt. 267 etc. Rev.1813, Perhaps from 94. See 

MYRRH and cp PERFUME. 


OLAMUS (wAamoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 930= Ezra 1029, 
MESHULLAM, 12. 



























Subdivisions (§ 4). 
Method of present survey (§ 5). 


Irenæus (§ 32). 
Ptolemy (§ 33). 


Apocryphal epistles (§ 34). 
IV. ApocALyPses (§ 35). 


V. APOLOGIES ($§ 36-44). 
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en (88 38-40). 
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VI. Text Books (§ 45). 


study, in the aggregate or in detail, of the works which 
make up the NT, whether this study be limited to the 
questions relating to their contents and origin, or ex- 
tended to those relating to their text and its history, 
translation, interpretation, appreciation, ete. 

The distinetion, however, is not a just one, and its 
maintenance as recently exhibited by Th. Zahn in his 
article ‘ Einleitung in das NT’ in PRE), 5270-4 (ep 
‘Kanon des NT,’ 2d. 9 769-73) cannot be recommended. 
However powerful the practical considerations which 
ean be urged in its support—such as the current usage 
of language, the peculiar importance of the NT for the 
faith and conduet of Christians, the place it occupies in 
dogma, in religious instruction, in university lectures 
and courses dy, the established practice of hand- 
books, —it is e the less without scientific justification. 
It does n 

















sacred books, as if the NT containec 
cial revelation—in the last result t 
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such title. The justice of the separation may be granted 
when the question is looked at from the dogmatic point 
of view; but it is none the less purely dogmatic, and 
on that very account inadmissible in a scientific research. 
Moreover, the history of the origin and collection of the 
books of the NT has long ago enabled us to see that 
they arose one by one in the ordinary genuinely human 
manner, and only gradually were gathered together. 
Not at a single stroke, nor by any special divine or 
human providence, nor yet in virtue of exceptional 
talents or, if you will, supernatural gifts denied to other 
Old-Christian writers or collectors, was this task achieved. 
It was done by men moved after the same manner as 
ourselves, men who were the children of their own time 
and, be it said with all reverence for the priceless work 
they accomplished, were gifted in very various degrees, — 
writers, speaking generally, of similar quality and similar 
endowment with those to whom we are indebted for 
the other literary productions of ancient Christianity ; 
collectors who, governed by various views regarding 
the interest of Christian society as they had learned to 
understand it, brought together a group of gospels, two 
groups of epistles—the Pauline and the Catholic— 
neither of which, however, ever had fixed limits. To 
these were added, though not immediately or even 
unanimously, Acts of the Apostles and a Revelation of 
John ; also, for a time, in one quarter or another, other 
writings which in the end failed to gain admission into the 
Canon. See CANON, $$ 60-76; Zahn, PRE), 9 768-796; 
Van Manen, Handl. voor de Oudchr. Lett. 119-123. 

The same history enables us to see that the books of 
the NT were originally coincident with what subse- 
quently came to be described as Old-Christian literature. 
They form part of it—an essential and highly interesting 
and important—nay, the most important part. The 
old distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
books as regards this literature must be abandoned ; 
NT Introduction and Patristic must no longer be 
separate studies, they must be amalgamated in that of 
Old-Christian literature. 

In principle this has been recognised at various times 
during the course of the nineteenth century, and especially 
within the last decades, under the influ- 

2. Gradual f ee as eee 
recognition. ence of a growing interest in the examples 

of Old-Christian literature which had not 
attained canonicity, however little the persons by whom 
the recognition was made may seem to have been aware 
of the full significance of their words. Authors of 
Introductions to the NT were often obliged to discuss 
more or less fully, besides the books received into the 
NT, other gospels, Epistles, Acts, Apocalypses, which 
had arisen in similar circles. 

Some of these scholars, such as Eichhorn, actually called their 
subject a history of Old-Christian literature. Hilgenfeld collected 
a Novum Testamentum extra canonem receptum 1866, 188412), 
containing Epistles of Clement, Barnabas, the Shepherd of 


Hermas, fragments of Gospels and other books. 
The philologist Blass in writing his Grammatik des 


NTlichen Griechisch (1896, ET, by Thackeray, 1898) 
deemed it no longer fitting to confine his attention to 
the text of the canonical books of the NT, but took 
account also of the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, 
the Homilies of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 


fragments of the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
Harnack avowed on the first page of the first volume of his 
Gesch. d. altchristlichen Litteratur (1893)—although for 
practical reasons he passed over the NT in giving his account of 
the tradition of that literature, and in his writing on Chronology, 
(Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur (1897), dealt with 
it but in a stepmotherly way—‘to the primitive literature of 
Christianity belong above all the twenty-seven writings which 
constitute the NT.’ G. Krüger in his Gesch. d. altchristi. 
Litteratur, 1895, would doubtless have devoted more than a 
few pages merely to the books of the NT, had not Jiilicher been 
contributing to the same series his Eixdeitung in d. NT. 
Holland, meanwhile, had been more thoroughgoing. 
As early as 1870-1871 an edition of the Apostolic Fathers, 
translated with introductions and notes had been published by 
A. C. Duker and W. C. van Manen, under the general title Oud- 
Christelijke Letterkunde, Rauwenhoff in his sketch of a theo- 
logical encyclopædia (TA. T, 1878, p. 170) had substituted for NT 
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Introduction and Patristic, ‘Original documents relating to 
the founding of Christianity.’ The same two branches of stud 
ceased any longer to be officially recognised when the Bill 
relating to the Higher Education was passed in 1876. ` The Act 
speaks only of Old-Christian literature—an expression including 
both branches, as was set forth and vindicated by the present 
writer in his inaugural address(De Leerstoel der Oud-Christelijke 
Letterkunde, 1885). J. M. S. Baljon, ten years later, expressed 
himself in substantial agreement with this view in his inaugural 
address at Utrecht (De Oud-Christelijke Letterkunde, 1895). 
The same author in issuing a Dutch edition of Cremer’s Diblisch- 
theologisches Worterbuch der NT lichen Gracitat made so many 
additions as to make it in reality a first essay towards a Lexicon 
of Old-Christian Literature (Woordenboek hoofdzakelyk van 
de Oud-Christelijke Letterkunde, 1897-1899). Krüger declared 
himself convinced by the arguments of Van Manen, and wrote 
under this influence Das Dogma vom Neuen Testament, 1896. 

At Leyden, since 1885, Hermeneutics and Textual 
Criticism have been taught, not as formerly with ex- 
clusive reference to the NT, but with reference to the 
whole body of Old-Christian literature. ‘here also was 
published the first edition of a manual of Old-Christian 
literature, by Van Manen (1900), in which the old distinc- 
tion between canonical and uncanonical writings was dis- 
regarded, and the material that had formerly been divided 
into these two was brought under a single category. 

As regards the delimitation of this material no unani- 
mity has as yet been reached. In common parlance 

the expression ‘Old-Christian literature’ is 
3. Extent. P e = 
used so widely as to be supposed to include 
all literary remains of Christian antiquity that can be 
regarded as, say, more than a thousand years old. 

Thus, for example, R. A. Lipsius entitled his great work Die 
Apokryphen A postelgeschichten u. Apostellegenden, 1883-90, in 
which texts dating from the second, third, fourth, down to the 
ninth century, and sometimes even of a yet later date, are dealt 
with, ‘a contribution to the history of Old-Christian literature’ 
(‘ein Beitrag zur altchristlichen Literatur-geschichte). Harnack 
placed upon the title-page of his largely planned Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur ‘down to Eusebius,’ and in his 
preface (I. 1893, pp. viii, x) explained the words as meaning 
that he does not desire to include the Council of Nice in the 
scope of his work althongh taking account of the writings of 
Eusebius. Moreover, he leaves out of consideration all that 
relates to the Manichwans, a portion of the Testimonia of 
Origen and Eusebius, fragments of Julius Africanus, Origen, 
Eusebius, some things relating to Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Cyprian. Krüger confined his //¢story of Old- 
Christian Literature, 1895, to ‘the first three centuries.’ 

For the last sixteen years the arbitrary character of 
any such limitation has been continually protested 
against in Leyden. It is liable to alteration at any 
moment and has nothing to justify it. Consistency 
of language is, moreover, greatly to be desired. If 
the subject of Old-Christian literature be accepted 
as equivalent to that of NT Introduction p/xs Patristic, 
the expression can no longer suitably be employed 
to denote what might more properly be described 
as ‘ Old-ecclesiastical,’ or, in a wider sense, ‘later 
Old-Christian literature’—the latter being divided 
into ‘Old-ecclesiastical’ and ‘ Heretical.’ The literary 
remains of most of the church fathers and their con- 
temporaries—the category of church fathers including, 
according to Roman Catholic reckoning, writers down 
to the thirteenth century, while in Protestant circles it is 
limited to the first six centuries—fall outside the limits 
of Old-Christian literature. This embraces the NT and 
all that, speaking generally, pertains to it, as dating 
from the same or the immediately adjacent period, and 
breathing on the whole the same spirit—a spirit, that is 
to say, the same, apart from all difference that arises 
from mutual divergences in the personality, tendency, 
aim, environment of the writers. The question to be 
asked is as to what they have in common with one 
another as distinguished from those who lived at a later 
period. What spontaneously and immediately presents 
itself as thus characteristic and distinctive is their atti- 
tude towards the NT canon. Irenzeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and those who followed them 
hold towards this literature an attitude quite different 
from that of the ‘ Old-Christian' writers who preceded. 
They not only, like some of the latter, show acquaint- 
ance with some, or many, of the ‘books’ that now 
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have a place in the collection called the NT; they also 
appear to recognise these, all of them or some of theim, 
as authoritative for faith and practice—in a word, as 
holy writ. Here we have a touchstone for diseriminat- 
ing what is ‘ Old-Christian’ from what is not. In this 
respect there is, as a rule, a marked difference between 
the Christian literature of an earlier date and that of the 
later date just indicated ; let us say, before and after 
the year 180 A.D., the date of the principal work of 
lrenæus, Against Heresies (\lpds aipéoes ; according to 
jii. 33 written in the time of Eleutherus, 173 or 175-188 
or 190 A.D.) Here we find a criterion for ‘ Old- 
Christian’ which does not lie in the whim or fancy of 
the historian, but in the nature of the case, being sup- 
plied by the materia] itself with which he has to deal. 
We shall do well, therefore, to adhere to it even 
should we occasionally find that it is difficult to draw 
the line with equal precision at all points because in 
point of fact, strictly speaking, it does not always 
exist. 

Harnack and Krüger follow a classification of the 
subject-matter which cannot be adopted here partly 

4. Sub because they extend their scheme so as to 

ice come down to Eusebius or to the end of the 
divisions. ||. 

third century, partly because in point of fact 
they take no account, or almost no account, of the twenty- 
seven books of the NT. Nor is it advisable to follow 
them in their distinction between ‘original’ (Urlitter- 
atur), gnostic, and churehly literature, with further 
subdivisions under each of these classes, in view of the 
fact that before 180 A.D. it is hardly possible to speak 
of ‘churchly literatnre’ at all, that the line between 
‘original’ and ‘gnostic’ writings is diffcult to draw, 
and that the further subdivisions—not the same in 
Harnack and Kriiger—bear witness more clearly to the 
embarrassment of their authors than to any real en- 
deavour to subdivide the writings in question as far as 
possible according to their contents. 

Harnack, for example, begins with epistles of Paul that had 
not been received into the Canon, and with gospels, including 
apocrypha, certainly dating from the so-called post-apostolic 
age; the ‘ Preaching’ and other non-canonical works of Peter, 
the Acts and the Preaching of Paul, the Apocalypse of Peter, 
further epistles of Paul, epistles of Clement, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the epistle of Barnabas... Papias, Polycarp... 
Ignatius, the Didaché . . . apologies of (Quadratus, Aristides, 

nsin «4. > and apocryphal Acts of Leucius, . . . Thomas, 
ohn, ete. This is what Harnack calls the Christian ‘ original’ 
literature (Urlitteratur), which is followed by the gnostic, whilst 
in the third division he deals with ‘Christian writings from 
Asia Minor, Gaul, and Greece,’ dating from the second half of 
the second century, including epistles of Themiso and the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, apologies of Melito and Athena- 
goras. 

Kriiger divides ‘ Original Christian’ (Urchristliche) literature 
into Epistles, Apocalypses, Histories (Gospels and Acts), Di- 
dactic Writings, but discusses (to mention one or two examples) 
the Gospels of Valentinus and Marcion under gnostic, the 
apologies of Quadratus, Aristides, and Justin under churchly, 
literature. 


It is better to classify the writings according to their 
different literary forms, and in doing so to adhere as far 
as possible to tradition and thus avoid anticipating any 
estimate we may have to form regarding the Old- 
Christian writers at a later stage of our investigations. 

Guided by these principles, we propose to adopt the 
following classification of Old-Christian literature :? 
Gospels, Acts, Epistles, Revelations, 
Apologies, Didactic Writings. In the 
present article it will not be possible to do more than 
give a brief survey of the contents of these six classes, 
further reference being made on many particulars to 
separate articles in this Encyclopedia (although the 
present writer must not be held as in every case con- 
curring in the conclusions there formulated). 


5. Survey. 


I. GOSPELS (8§ 6-8). 


In Old-Christian literature, the gospels first demand 


1 It is the classification followed in the University instruction 
at Leyden. 
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our attention. Besides the usual word gospels (evay- 
yédkia), we find such designations as 
Gospel-writing (ypagy evayyeXlov), Say- 
ings of the Lord (Aoyia kypraxa), Records 
(duyryjoes), Memoirs of the Apostles 
(drouvnuoveúpara tay adrooTéhwr), ‘Traditions (mapa- 
déceis), The Acts of Jesus (ai rot ‘Inood mpdéets), The 
Book of Days (7 BiBd\os Tay nuepa@y). These writings 
all relate to the life and work of Jesus Christ. Thcy have 
a twofold character—historical and docetrinal-practical. 
They are not mere memoirs, drawn up by disciples or 
friends, for the purpose of preserving in the memory of 
contemporaries and posterity the recollection of what 
Jesus of Nazareth was, aimed at, did, said, experienced ; 
they are more: they are handbooks in which each 
writer in his own way sought to make known Jesus 
Christ, the Lord, the Son of God, in all that he was for 
the world. ‘History’ here is employed in the service 
of religious instruction. 

As for their origin, the gospels, on close comparison, 
point us back to (1.) an ‘oldest’ written gospel (76 etay- 
yé\vov) which unfortunately does not exist for us except 
in so far as we can recover any traces of it preserved 
in later recensions. Perhaps it began somewhat as 
follows :—In the fifteenth year of the reign of Yibcrias 
Cæsar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judæa... 
in the high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas,.. . 
there came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee (év 
ETEL WevTeKaioeKaTw THS Hyeuovias TiBepiov Kaicapos, 
Iryeovevovros llovriov IlecAatou THs lovdaias . . . eml 
apxepéwy”Avva kal Katcga, . Kar7AGev ets Kaap- 
vaoun twodv Tas ludrAttalas; ep Lk. 312431), Jesus 
Christ the Son of God; and then proceeded to sketch, 
somewhat in the following order, his appearance at 
Capernaum, his casting out of devils, the proclamation 
of the kingdom of God, the transfiguration, the final 
journey to Jerusalem, his passion, death, and resurrec- 
tion. Nothing was said as yet of his origin, birth, 
early life, meeting with John, baptism in Jordan, 
temptation in the wilderness, nor much of consequence 
regarding his mission as a religious teacher and preacher 
in Galilee. 

This work, presumably written in Greek, may be 
conjectured to have arisen in the post-apostolic age in 
circles which sought to combine their more developed 
Christology (a free speculation of what would then have 
been called the ‘left wing’) with (ii.) the still older 
apostolic tradition—not yet reduced to writing—partly 
historical, partly not, regarding Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Messiah who had once appeared and whose return 
was to be expected. As over against the friends of 
this older tradition, who were able to point to it, those 
whom we have described (i.) as belonging to the ‘left 
wing’ felt the need of a clear setting-forth of what 
had been done and suffered by the Son of God in his 
manifestation in the world. 

The ‘gospel’ thus produced (the first to be written, 
but, as we have seen, not the oldest form of what had 
been the oral tradition concerning the 
life, passion, and death of Jesus the 
Messiah) was soon supplemented and ‘improved’ jì 
various ways with the help and guidance of this older 
tradition. The book appeared in new recensions, new 
forms. Among others there was, probably, an Aramaic 
recension, which still survives in a whole group of 
extant (partly fragmentary) gospels: those of the 
Hebrews (APOCRYPHA, § 26; CANON, § 73; GOSPELS, 
§ 155), of the Twelve Apostles and of the Ebionites 
(APOCRYPHA, § 26), of Peter( APOCRYPHA, § 26; CANON, 
§ 73; SIMON PETER), of the Egyptians (APOCRYPHA, 
§ 26; GOSPELS, § 1564), of Matthias (APOCRYPHA, 


6. Gospels : 
the oldest 
gospel. 


7. Recensions. 


§ 26; MATTHIAS), and those of the synoptists, which 
were received into the Canon (Mt., Mk., Lk. ; see 
GOSPELS). 


In any case there lie behind the text of the three 
synoptists one or more written gospels of which the 
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respective authors made use, each in his own way, in 
the composition of his work. 

Among the later recasts of the original written gospel 
ought also to be elassed that used by Mareion. lt bore 
no distinctive name, and was afterwards maintained by 
Marecion’s opponents to be a mutilated form of Lk. 
(see GOSPELS, § 98), although it would be more 
correct to say that it took iis plaee alongside of that 
gospel as an independent redaction of the common 
souree. This common source, along with its two 
derivatives, Mareion and Lk., may then be regarded as 
constituting a distinet group, the Pauline, as distinguished 
from the synoptie in the narrower sense of the word— 
2.¢., the Old- or Jewish-Christian, immediately under- 
lying our eanonieal Mt. and Mk., which have reeeived 
‘Pauline’ touches (see Van Manen, Handl. ehap.i., $31). 

A third current in the development of the written 
gospel along the Old- or Jewish-Christian and the Paul- 
ine or Gentile-Christian lines, is the Gnostie, ineluding 
the Gospels—of which we know praetieally nothing but 
the names—of Cerinthus, Carpoerates, Basilides, Apelles, 
Valentinus (see GospEts, § 99), as also the later 
Gospeis of Thomas, Philip, Eve, Judas Iseariot, the 
Gospel of Perfection (Consummation?) (evtayyédcov 
Tehetwoews), the ‘ proper’ ({éta) gospels of the Severians, 
and others, now lost, whieh also dated probably from the 
second century. A main souree for our knowledge of 
the type of writing here referred to is, notwithstanding 
its eatholic colouring, our canonical Fourth Gospel (see 
GOSPELS, and JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE). 

As belonging to the same branch of Old-Christian 
Literature ought also to be enumerated the extra- 
eanonical Hords of Jesus, most recently collected with 
praiseworthy diligence by A. Resch (Agrapha, 1889; 
Aussercanonische Paralleltexte su den Evangelien, 5 
parts, 1893-97; Die Lovia Jesu, 1898). Cp J. H. 
Ropes (Spriiche Jesu, 1896), who criticises and elassifies 
them into seventy-three Agrapha without any, eleven of 
perhaps some, and fourteen of distinct, importance (see 
GOSPELS, § 156¢). 

Also the so-ealled Adyia "Incod found in 1897 on a 
papyrus leaf among the ruins of Oxyrhynchus (see 
APOCRYPHA, § 26, 6; GOSPELS, §§ 86, 156@; PAPYRI); 
the Fayiim fragment (see APOCRYPHA, § 26, 5; 
GOSPELS, § 156); in so far as one ean venture to 
hold its existence (which is not probable, or at least 
is not certain), the IVords of the Lord, collected by 
Matthew and commented on by Papias (see CANON, 
§ 66; GOSPELS, §§ 120, 122, 149, 150); and the 
Diatessaron of Tatian (CANON, § 68; GOSPELS, § 107; 
Zahn, PRE) 5653-661; van Manen, Handi. chap. i. 
§ 4+). 

Apocryphal gospels, even of a comparatively early date, such 
as those of James, Thomas, Nicodemus (see APOCRYPHA, $ 27; 

Nicopemus [Gospev or]), in which narra- 

8. Apocryphal tives are given of the nativity and childhood, 
gospels. passion and death of Jesus ; also concerning 

his father Joseph, his mother Mary, his 
descent into hell ; or about Pilate, —fall beyond the limits of time 
here assigned, although they occasionally contain noteworthy 


reminiscences. Strictly speaking, they can at best be regarded 
only as appendices. 


Il. ACTS (§§ 9-17) 


The next elass of writings to be considered is the 
group of ‘Acts’ (mpdtes, Acta), Circuits (mepiodos, 
rae eee Itinera), Preaching (xjpvyua), Martyrdom 

. Acts : 7 eee ocean ` 
character, (mapripov), Passion (/ assto), Consum- 
mation (TedAelwots, Consummatio). These 
writings relate to the life and eareer of apostles and other 
prominent persons. They have, as a rule, a twofold 
character ; they are narratives, but also works of edifica- 
tion,—sometimes didactic and apologetie as well. The 
oldest of them have disappeared, either wholly or in 
part. The earliest of their kind, chiefly relating to the 
life of Paul, most probably had, like the oldest written 
gospel (§ 6, i.), its origin within a cirele of Christians 
of a ‘progressive’ or (if the epithet is preferred) 
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‘Pauline’ type, who did not hold themselves bound 
exclusively by (apostolic) tradition. This conelusion 
is suggested by the consideration that the friends of 
tradition feel no need of ‘lives’ as long as the opposite 
party do not feel it; by what is known as to the eourse 
of the development of the written gospel; by the eon- 
clusions of criticism regarding the eanonical book of 
Acts, and by the eireumstance that Circuits (mepiodor) 
of gnostie origin lie at the foundation of Catholie 
Apoeryphal Acés (wpaées). The remnants of the work 
whieh we may eall the Acts of Paul (PAUL, § 37) are 
to be traced in Acts 124 [D] 4367 61-15 751-83 91-30 
11 19-30 18-28 ; but they have there undergone a change 
of form. In any ease, one or more previous writings 
now lost underlie the canonical book of Aets (see ACTS, 
§§ 1 8-12; PAUL, § 37; also van Manen, Paulus l. ; 
De Hand. der app., 1890 ; Handi. chap. ii. §§ 2-7). 

Of the following works little more than the title is 
known. An Acts of Apostles (apdtes drocrd\wv), 
aeeording to Epiphanius (3016), was 
used by the Ebionites. Probably a 
counterpart (and therefore not a polemie) to the Acts 
afterwards received into the canon; a recast of the 
same material but in another spirit—the anti-Pauline. 

An ‘Aseents of James’ (’AvaSa@puol 'laxwSov), ac- 
cording to Epiphanius (oc. cit. ), contained ‘ blasphemies 
against Paul’ and utterances of James ‘against the 
temple and the saerifices and the fire upon the altar’ 
(cp APOCRYPHA, § 28). 

An ‘Ascents of Paul’ (AvaBarcxdy Iatvdov), accord- 
ing to Epiphanius (382), was in use among the gnosties 
(ep 2 Cor. 122-4): 

An ‘Acts of Paul’ (lIdvAov mpáčeis)}, mentioned by 
Origen and others, perhaps closely related to the ‘ Acts 
of Paul’ mentioned already ($ 9, end) as having been 
employed in the preparation of canonical Acts, unless 
we are to regard it as the kernel of the (Apocryphal) 
Acts of Peter and Paul: 

The Preaching of Paul (Pauli Predicatio), mentioned 
by Cyprian, is perhaps to be identified with the Acts 
(mpagecs) just mentioned. 

Clement of Alexandria makes us somewhat better ae- 
quainted with a work called The Preaching of Peter 
(Ilérpou xypvyua). It represents a 
liberal view of the preaching of the 
gospel, as designed for both Jews 
and Gentiles, in whieh ‘Paul’ is presented neither 
in a favourable nor in an unfavourable light, and 
no other apostolate than that of the twelve is thought 
of. It seems to have proceeded from some one who 
was not a Jew by birth, and who most probably was a 
Greek, somewhere about 120-125 (sce APOCRYPIIA, § 31, 
2 7 SIMON PETER ; also E. von Dobschiitz, Das Aerygma 
Petri, 1893; Loman, 7%.7, 1886, pp. 71-78, 333-5: 
Harnaek, ACL 1, 1893, pp. 25-28 ; 2, 1897, pp. 472-4). 

Apocryphal Aets first appeared separately in con- 
siderable numbers, and afterwards came into col- 
12. Apocry- ae > group of Gnostie aime 

phal Acts. of the Apostles ' (repioda Tay dmooróňw), 

embraeing Acts of Peter, John, Andrew, 

Thomas, and Paul, is attributed to Leucius Charinus ; 

in a revised form and expanded into Catholie Acts of the 
Apostles (rpageus Trav amogré\wv), to Abdias. 

The study of this copious literature (Apoeryphal 
Aets) discloses that it arose in Gnostie eireles and that 
much of it was taken over by the Catholics after it had 
been duly revised (see R. A. Lipsius, Apor. Ap.-gesch. 
1883-1890; R. A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta aposto- 
lorum apocrypha, 11, 1891, 21, 1898). 

The oldest of these Acts, probably old enough to fall 
within the period covered by the present artiele, al- 
though scholars are not agrecd as to this, are now lost 
unless in so far as they survive in later editions and 
redactions. Such were, it is ceonjeetured, ‘Cireuits of 
Peter’ and ‘Cireuits of Paul’ (Ileplodo: Iérpov and 
Ilepiodot ILavAov), absorbed into the extant Catholic ‘Acts 
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11. Preaching 
of Peter. 
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of Peterand Paul’ (IIpdéecs Il érpov kal TavXov); ‘Circuits 
of John’ (Ileplodoc "}wavvov), which partially still sur- 
vive in Catholie and later Gnostie reeensions ; the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla, preserved in a later redaction, un- 
less we are to hold—what does not seem very probable 
—that this work was already used by Tertullian before 
190 A.D., or take it, with C. Schmidt (1897), for a 
section of the ‘Acts of Paul’ (II pdtess Hav’dov) (see 
Harnack, ACL 1136-8 21 493-505; Bibl. World, 1901, 
pp. 185-190). 

Related to the category of Acts and in part belonging 
to it are the Books of Martyrs (A/artyria, Acla, 
Passiones, Virtutes) of which Euse- 
bius made a collection, now lost 
(Tv dpxalwy paprupiwy ovvaywyh, 
ovyypaupa, KaTdNoyos); some of them fall within or 
just beyond our period. ‘They are: 

i, Accounts, known in various recensions, of the 
Martyrdom of Peter and Paul, which are supposed to 
have originally stood at the end of the oldest sets of 
Paul and Peter (ep Harnack, ACL 1130-134). 

ii. A ‘Martyrdom of the holy Polyearp’ (Maprvpiov 
rot ayiov lloAvKdprov), in the form of a letter from 
the chureh of God at Smyrna, sent at its 
own request to the chureh of Philomelium 
and also, unsolicited, to all other churches belonging to 
the holy eatholie chureh, within a year of the martyrdom 
of Bishop Polycarp, circa 155, for the purpose of setting 
forth the circumstances connected with it. 


13. Martyrdoms : 
Paul, Peter, 


14. Polycarp, 


The Greek text has reached us in five MSS. ; in an abridged 
form in Eusebius (//# 415), and in an Old-Latin translation ; it 
appears in various editions of the Apostolic Fathers, the latest 
and best being those of Zahn, 1896, and Lightfoot, 188902, 
cp Funk, 1901. The genuineness and historicity have been 
rightly questioned, either denied or disputed, by Steiiz(/ D7, 
1861), Schiirer (7//7, 1870), Duker and van Manen (Oxd-Chr. 
Lett, 2164, 1871), Keim (Celsus, 1873, p. 145, and Urchr. 1878), 
Lipsius (2 HT, 1874), Gebhardt (ZH T, 1875), Holtzmann (ZIVT, 
1877), Jean Réville (De anno Pol., 1881), Rovers (74.7, 1881, 
PP. 451-7),—and upon insufficient grounds maintained by Hilgen- 
feld (ZH F, 1861, 1874), Zahn (1876), Renan (Z’Agdise Chr. 452), 
Lightfoot (18892), Krüger (1895), Harnack (ii. 1, 1897, p. 341). 

The work is, whether we regard form or contents, 
not a letter, nor even an account of Polyearp's death, 
and certainly not written soon after that event; it is 
a decorated narrative of the saint's martyrdom framed 
after the pattern of the story of Jesus’ passion as given 
in the gospels, and expanded into a writing in glorifica- 
tion of the true martyrdom and at the same time in 
depreciation of the self-sought, superfluous martyrdom 
commended by the Montanists. The legendary ehar- 
aeter of the contents, which is not to be set aside by the 
assumption of interpolations, as also the tendeney of 
the whole, brings it to a date some decades later than 
that of the death of Polycarp (circa 155 A.D.), yet still 
within the second century, rather than in the middle of 
the third century, or even later, as some would have it. 

ii. A writing concerning Pionius (Ilévtos), who, we 
learn, suffered martyrdom at Smyrna shortly after Poly- 
earp, is mentioned by Eusebius (HÆ 
4is, 47), and is extant in a transcript at 
Venice (Krüger, ACL, § 106). 

iv. Memoirs of martyrs: Carpus and Papylus and a 
woman Agathonice (‘Trourjuata peuaprupynxdtwv Káp- 
mov kal Ilawvdov kal yuvarxds 'Ayabovikys), mentioned 
by Eusebius (HÆ 415), edited by Harnack, who holds 
it to have been written in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(TU iii. 3-4 433-466). 

v. ‘Martyrdom of the holy martyrs Justinus, Chariton 
. . . Who were martyred at Rome' (Maprijpiov trav 
aylwy paptipwy “Toverivoyv Xapitwvos Xapirots Eve- 
mwiarov lépakos Ilaiwvos kal AiBepiavod paprupnodytwy 
év ‘Pwuy), published with a Latin translation by Otto in 
Justini Opera), 2, pp. 266-279, 1879. It is thought to 
have been written shortly after the condemnation of Justin 
and his converts, which was between the years 163 and 
167 A.D. 

vi. A particularly noteworthy account of the sufferings 
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15. Pionius, 
Justin, etc. 


of the Christians during the persecution they were 
subjected to about the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Antoninus Verus—z.e., 
according to the preface of Eusebius 
(HE5), Marcus Aurelius (177-8 A.D.) This writing, 
partly preserved in Eusebius (/.c. 1-4), has the form of 
a letter, written by the Christians at Vienne and lyons 
to their fellow-believers in Asia and Phrygia (ol év 
Biévyn kal Aovydovvw THs Falas mapotkotyres SofNoe 
Xptorot rots kara 'Aclav kal Ppvylav . . . depois). 
lt is, however, no letter giving details regarding the 
persecutions endured, but a ‘ writing’ (ypagy), a ‘ com- 
position’ (eúyypapua) written, as Eusebius says, in 
other than a purely historical interest (oùx loropixdr 
avTd uóvov, GAAG Kai didackarcxiy trepréxov Sinner). 
The writer's desire is to instruct and to edify; to judge 
by the portions taken over by Eusebius, he does not 
seek merely to inform his readers as to what the 
Christians in Gaul have endured, but also to make them 
see and feel ow these Christians suffered, with wonder- 
ful fortitude yet without seeking martyrdom and without 
any trace of contempt or harshness towards those who had 
failed to stand the test ; notwithstanding their greatness, 
not wise in their own eyes, but ready to allow them- 
selves to be instructed, models of the true martyrship 
as also of sober Catholic Christian-mindedness in the 
whole conduet of life. The purpose is manifest: to 
promote such a manner of thinking and of living; to 
warn against the Montanistic views and doctrines pre- 
valent in Asia and Phrygia and tending to spread from 
these centres to Rome and elsewhere. This is the author's 
reason for making use of his fresh recolleetions—histori- 
cal even if here and there adorned with touches of art— 
of the sufferings of the Christians of Vienne and Lyons, 
and especially those of Lyons. He speaks as if in the 
very person of these two churches, yet frequently betrays 
that he is really outside them, we are not told where and 
ean only guess Lyons or Rome. It is certain that he 
Was not, as is often conjectured, Irenzeus, whose style 
cannot be discerned here, although he may have lived at 
the same period ; to judge by the relationship between 
this work, particularly as regards its tendeney, and the 
Martyrdom of Polyearp, it was probably written towards 
the end of the second century, possibly, however, some- 
what later (see P. A. Klap, Theol. Stud., Utrecht, 1900, 
PP- 423-435). 

vii. The sufferings of the martyrs at Seili in Numidia 
in 180 A.D., Written and published in various forms, the 

17. Scili- latest in a (probably original) Latin text 

Apollonius. (TS i. 2105-121 [1891]; Harnack, ACL 
1) gro E ruger ACOS 105-5). 

viii. A martyrdom (papriprov) of Apollonius, who 
was put to death at Rome about 180-185 A.D. Lately 
published, so far as extant, by E. T. Klette, TU 
XV. 291-131. 


16. Vienna 
and Lyons. 


Ill. EPISTLES ($§ 18-34) 


The greater proportion of the literary productions of 
the period of Christian history with which we are now 
: , dealing consists, in outward appear- 

P ance, of letters; and many of these, 
th a though by no means all of them, are 
ee 5c regarded as having really been 
such—actual letters sent at first to definite persons 
and originally written with such persons in view—and 
as having penetrated to wider circles and become 
common property only at a later time. Continued 
examination, however, has led to the conclusion, first 
with regard to some of these, then with regard to a 
great number, and finally, in the opinion of the present 
writer and others (see below, § 19), with regard to the 
whole of them, that they neither are nor ever were 
‘letters’ in any proper sense. They were, from the 
first, neither more nor less than treatises for instruction 
and edification, bearing witness to the character, aims, ex- 
periences, adventures, of persons, opinions, tendencies, 
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in the form of letters written to one or more recipients, 
usually in a tone of authority, by men of name. These 
authors are thought of as still alive although they really 
belong to an earlier generation. Such letters there- 
fore seemed to be, even in the circle of their first 
recipients, as voices from the past. Yet they bear un- 
mistakable marks of having been written in the later 
time. They come from the pens of persons who are 
unknown to us, and were designed like books which are 
brought into the market, or otherwise circulated, for all 
who take any interest in their contents; and more 
particularly and specially designed to be read aloud in 
religious meetings for the edification of the community 
or to serve as a standard wherewith to regulate faith 
and life. 

As a literary device the epistolary form is an ancient 
one. It is met with alike among Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, and was adopted also by Christian writers such 
as the authors of Acts 1523-29 23 26-30 Rev. 2 3; Clem. 
Hom. 59-19 20-26; the epistles of Peter and of Clement 
to James with which Clem. Hom. is prefaced; that of 
the Church of Smyrna concerning Polycarp’s martyrdom ; 
that of the Christians of Vienne and Lyons with refer- 
ence to the persecution under Marcus Aurelius (see 
above, $$ 14, 16); and so forth ; cp also the epistolary 
form of the introduction both to the first and to the 
second work of Lk. (Lk. 11-4 Acts 11), and also the 
beginning and the end of the last book in the NT Canon 
(Rev.14s5@ 22[18-Jet). [Cp EPISTOLARY IITERATURE.] 

The letter of edification, on the other hand, is a 
peculiarly Christian product (cp 7%. T 1897, pp. 413-5). 

To compose ‘letters’ under another name, especially 
under the name of persons whose living presentment, or 
real or supposed spiritual equipment, it was proposed to 
set before the reader, was then just as usual as was the 
other practice of introducing the same persons into nar- 
ratives and reporting their ‘words,’ in the manner of 
which we have examples, in the case of Jesus, in the 
gospels, and, in the case of Peter, Paul, and other 
apostles, in Acts. No one saw anything improper in 
this, or thought of any intentional falsification, deception, 
the playing of a part in which one had to be always on 
one’s guard against self-betrayal. Any one who had 
anything to say wrote a ‘letter’ without troubling him- 
self—at any rate not more than other writers—with 
respect to his work, about a supposed defect in the 
literary form he had chosen, not even about an address 
left blank in the epistle when ‘despatched,’ as for ex- 
ample in the canonical epistle to the Ephesians; or 
about the absence of a suitable epistolary beginning, as 
in the canonical Epistle to the Hebrews ; or about the 
want of an appropriate close, as in the Epistle of James ; 
or about the absence of both, as in the first Epistle of 
John. 

At first no one thought about the matter at all— 
whether to hold or not to hold such epistles as really 
19. Estimate ee ee ae intended for their 

of them, °stensible authors and recipients. Some- 

times their real origin was known, some- 
times it was guessed, sometimes people were content to 
remain in the dark. They used the epistles or left them 
unread, just as they were, indifferently, without asking 
any question as to their origin, knowing this only, that 
they were intended for all who chose to give heed to 
them. 

Gradually the position changed as a result of a normal 
change in the readers’ mode of thinking, their thirst for 
knowledge, their reverence for the authoritative word, 
and their exaltation of it to the dignity of canonical 
scripture. From the time of Irenæus onwards the old way 
of looking at things passed away for centuries, —first with 
regard to thirteen, anon fourteen, ‘ Pauline,’ and certain 
‘Catholic,’ epistles, and others, written by ‘ apostolic 
fathers’; next with regard to the whole body of Old- 
Christian epistles so far as it was taken by the Church 
under its protection, the most recent not excluded, 
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such as are now found in Acts, Revelation, Clem. 
Hom., even apocryphal writings such as the Epistle of 
Paul to the Laodiceans, 3 Cor., that of Jesus to 
Abgarus. All these epistles now came to be rcgarded 
as proceeding from the writers whose name they bore, 
and to have been originally intended for those who were 
named as their first recipients in superscription, subscrip- 
tion, address, or tradition. 

Here also the rise of the modern spirit wrought a 
change, and the human niind had to retrace its steps 
along the path it had for centuries been following. The 
‘apocryphal’ epistles were all of them rejected soon after 
the Reformation ; the genuineness of those embodied in 
the Clementine Homilies, Rev., and Acts was modestly 
questioned ; some pieces, such as the larger recension 
of the Ignatian Epistles, and the seeond Epistle of 
Clement, formerly classed among the Apostolic Fathers, 
were no longer deemed to belong there ; other epistles, 
both Catholic and Pauline, were from the time of Semler 
removed from the position they had so long occupied as 
possessed of the highest. antiquity and indisputably 
‘genuine.’ The process of disintegration steadily went 
on. The Tübingen school left unchallenged hardly 
more than the four ‘ principal epistles'—Rom., 1 and 2 
Cor., Gal. In the end criticism succeeded in removing 
the veil of error and misunderstanding that concealed 
the true character of even these (see PAUL, §§ 1 2f. 
337). The history of this criticism is the justification 
of those who hold to it and at the same time the con- 
demnation of those who wholly or in part set it aside. 
The time seems to be approaching when the question 
as to ‘genuineness ’—in the sense now usually attached 
to the word—will no longer be discussed as regards 
any of the epistles that have come down from the first 
Christian centuries ; it will be enough to be satisfied 
of their genuine antiquity. 

i. The Old-Christian ‘epistle’ as a literary pheno- 
menon seems, so far as we can discover, to have first 

20. Pauline ae its Appearance a progressive 

: auline circles. The first examples of 
and Catholic it have di a ae e hat 
epistles. it have disappeared unless it be tha 
some portions survive in some of our 
present canonical ‘ Epistles of Paul’ ("EmioroAai llaúov), 
also ‘the apostle’ (6 ’AmégroXos) or ‘the apostolic’ 
(Tò ’AtmogrodcKéy ; see ROMANS; CORINTIIIANS, etc. ; 
PAUL). Perhaps there was an earlier group, to which 
reference is made in 2 Cor. 109-11 cp 113, and the 
present group had not originally the same extent as now. 
We know not by whom the collection was made, nor 
yet what influence his work had upon the traditional 
text. Perhaps we may suppose that it led to some 
changes. Probably the collection was not wholly the 
work of one person, but arose gradually through 
additions. The oldest account—to judge by what 
Tertullian says (adv. Marc. v.)—tells of a group of 
ten epistles used by Marcion (about 140 A.D.). It is 
known that Hebrews was for a long time set aside in 
many circles. 

ii. A second group of Old-Christian Epistles is that 
known as Catholic ('ExtaroXai xaPodcxal). The word 
must be understood as referring, not to the destination, 
nor to the ecclesiastical use, but to the contents of these 
writings. It was not originally intended to convey, as 
is often still incorrectly supposed, the idea of ‘ general ' 
or ‘circular’ letters, nor yet of ‘canonical’ ones, but 
only (as a careful examination of the ancient employ- 
ment of the word shows) ‘ trustworthy,’ ‘worthy of 
acceptance,” when judged by the standard of religion 
and dogma. ‘The group, after long hesitation, was 
finally made up of seren: Ja r and 2)ct.,.1, 2; 
and 3 Jn., and Jude (see JAMES (EPISTLE); PETER 
(EPISTLES OF); JOIIN (SON OF ZEBEDEE), §§ 57-65; 
JUDE (EPISTLE). 

iii. A third group: Epistles of Barnabas (§ 21 /.), | 
Clement (§§ 23-27), Ignatius (§ 28 f), Polycarp (see 
PHILIPPIANS, §§ 10 14, and above, § 14): is usually 
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included among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. 
At a later date was added an Epistle of the Chureh of 
Smyrna (see above, § 14); on the same grounds might 
be added the epistle of the churches of Vienne and 
Lyons (sce § 16). 

The epistle of Barnabas (BapvaBa émiaroXH) referred 

to in CANON, §8$ 65, 73; GOSPELS, 
* $$ 89, go, is found in several MSS. 

It is met with in x, as also in the Jerusalem codex from which 
the Didaché comes (J); chaps. 57-(.. . rov Aaov x, T. A.)-21 
in nine other Greek MSS, the so-called axéhadoe (Vofphcnsa 


(=6]); chaps. 1-17 in an Old Latin version; some sentences 
are also found in Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 


21. Barnabas 


The work professes to be a letter—now by one who 
is the spiritual father of the ‘sons and daughters’ he 
addresses (11), to whom he feels himself bound by the 
closest ties, and among whom he has long sojourned 
(13-4); now by one who belongs to their own number, 
who earnestly addresses the brethren, but not as if he 
were the teacher who had been placed over them (18 
469). The epistolary form, however well maintained, 
and on that account usually aceepted without question, 
is, in view of the contents, seen to be fictitious ; in reality 
the writing is a treatise intended for general use. 

The writer’s purpose is to instruct, to edify, to com- 
municate under the form of a letter that which he has 
himself received, in order that his assumed readers, rich 
in faith, may now arrive also at fulness of knowledge 
(iva perà THs witrews tuv Terelay ExnTE THY yvwou : 
l5) This knowledge or gnosis concerns chiefly the 
right attitude of Christians towards the O'T, the religion 
of Israel, the divine covenant with the fathers. On 
these things they need to be enlightened, in connection 
with the putting into practice of the new religious 
ethical life. This end is sought to be accomplished by 
means of a peculiar view—partly allegorical, partly 
typological, but always arbitrary—of ‘Scripture’ (the 
OT and some apoerypha). 

The epistle admits of being divided into a double 
introduction (12-5 16-8) and two main portions of 
a doctrinal (2-17) and a hortatory (18-21) character 
respectively. 

The doctrinal part begins by showing that what is of supreme 
importance is not the offering of sacrifices or the observance of 
fasts, but a life in conformity with the moral precepts of the 
Lord (2-3). It is our duty to love righteousness, especially at 
the present time when the days are evil and the end of the 
present age is at hand (41-6@). We Christians have been ever 
since the days of Moses the true covenant people (464-14), kept 
by the Lord, who suffered on our behalf after he had become 
manifest in the flesh in accordance with what can still be read 
in ‘Scripture’ (5). There we can continuously read of his 
manifestation in the flesh (6). The fasts prescribed in the law, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the goat on the great day of atonement, all 
are types of his passion (7). So also the red heifer that must be 
slain and burnt, whilst the ministering servants prefigure the 
twelve as preachers of the gospel (5) The precept of circum- 
cision must be spiritually understood ; the 318, circumcised by 
Abraham, are a type of Jesus (9); the laws concerning foods are 
to be taken metaphorically (10), At every moment one finds in 
the OT hints of baptism and of the cross (11-12). In Jacob and 
Ephraim we come to see that not Israel but the whole body of 
Christians are the true heirs of the covenant broken in the days 
of Moses but renewed in Christ (13-14). The true day of rest 
is not the Jewish Sabbath, but the eighth day, the first of the 
new week ; the true temple of God is not the building at Jern- 
salem, but the spiritual temple, of which Christians form a part 
(15-16). After a short retrospect (17), passing on to another 
knowledge and teaching (yv@ots xat 6c6ayy), our author depicts 
the paths of light and of darkness, and stirs up the children of 
joy and peace to a walk in conformity with the precepts of the 
Lord (18-21). 

As to the (relative) unity of the whole, often denied 
or disputed since le Moyne (1685) but also frequently 
defended, no doubt need be entertained; there is no 
need for supposing chaps. 18-21 to be a later addition 
or that the original epistle has been largely interpolated 
or has undergone one or more redactions. Itis obvious, 
however, that in the preparation of 18-21 the writer 
has made use of an older form of the Two Paths, as 
also, there and elsewhere, of the OT, the book of 
Enoch, 4 Ezra, and perhaps other works besides. 

The author's name has not come down to us. 
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Tradition, still clung to by many, suggests Barnabas, 
de Abie. the a ana of es of whom mention 
ship, date. is already made in the B text of Acts 123 

(see BARNABAS and BARSABAS); but it 
has no claim on our acceptance and has been often 
controverted, ‘The tradition is admittedly old, however, 
and perhaps the name of Barnabas has been always 
associated with this work. The unknown author 
was probably a gentile Christian, by birth a Greek, 
belonging to the Alexandrian circle. ‘This conelusion 
is pointed to at least by his language and his manner 
of scripture interpretation, his ideas and some of his 
expressions, such as ‘as novices shipwreek ourselves 
upon their law’ (émý\vro To éxelvwy vouw, 36). It 
is also possible, however, to think of him as living 
somewhere in Syria or Asia Minor not far from the 
environment within which the epistles of Paul arose. 

There is nothing to indicate that he wasa Jew by 
birth, or one of the later inhabitants of Palestine. 

Notwithstanding his love for gnosis, the author isa 
practical nian who has at heart before all else the 
edification and the safety of the church. Neither things 
imminent nor things that lie in the future (ra évecrdra 
% wéNovra) are of the highest importance, but present 
things (rà mapéyra) and to know how to comport 
oneself among them. See e.g., 16-8 21-10 41 17. 

The author belongs neither to the right wing nor to 
that of Paul, nor yet to that of the writer of Hebrews or 
that of Marcion. Towards Judaism his attitude is one 
of freedom ; in his view Christianity came in its place 
in principle, as early as in the time of Moses; law and 
prophets are binding on believers, almost always, how- 
ever, in the metaphorical interpretation only, not the 
literal, even where a historical occurrence seems to be 
described, 

The date is earlier than that of Eusebius, Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria, Celsus, or the present form of 
the Didaché; but later than the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 70 A.D. (chaps. 4 16); later than the time of 
the apostles {59 83); later than ‘Paul’ (see PAUL, $$ 38- 
42), ineluding Hebrews; therefore not {as is still often 
supposed) before the end of the first century (see ACTS, 
§ 16), but rather, let us say, between 130 and 140 A.D. 
It is not possible to gain a more precise determination 
from chaps. 4 and 16, unless in so far as the silence 
regarding the building of the temple of Hadrian at 
Jerusalem, in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, may be 
taken as showing that the temple had not yet been 
erected. 

The vaiue of the work, which, looked at either from 
the aesthetic or from the edificatory point of view, is not 
great, lies so far as we are concerned in the historical 
evidence it affords as to the existence of an interesting 
tendency—not observable elsewhere—in the direction of 
free thought among the Christians of the first half of 
the second century, and of a number of views, in the 
domain of Christian dogma and history, which differ 
from the usual opinions as to the contents of the Gospel 
narratives. 

The older literature of the subject will be found referred to in 
the recent editions of the text by Gebhardt-Harnack (1878/2), 
Hilgenfeld (VT extra canonem receptum, 1877(2), Lightfoot 
(Clem, 1899(2', 2 503-512). See further Duker and Van Manen, 
Oud. Chr. Lett, 1870, 11-02; Loman, van Manen, Volkmar 
in 74.7, 18843; Steck, Galaterbr., 1888, pp. 310-314: Volter, 
JPT, 1888, pp. 106-144; Joh. Weiss, Der Bernal tare 
kritisch untersucht, 1888; A. Link, TLZ, 1889, no. 24; Harnac 
PREM) 2, 1896, pp. 410-413; ACL ii. 1 410-428, 436-7. Cp A. 
van Veldhuizen, De brief van Barnabas, 1901. 

Two epistles of Clement to the Corinthians (KAjevros 
pos Kopwéious A and B), cited as witnesses in CANON, 

§$ 65, 73, and GOSPELS, § 87, are found 

23. Clement. in Cod. Alexandrinus (A), in the Jerusalem 

MS (J), and in an old Syriac version ; the first also in 

an Old Latin version. It is claimed for them that they 

were written by Clement, in name of the Church of 

Rome, to the Church of Corinth in connection with 

disputes which had arisen there on questions of govern- 
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ment. 
not written by Clement. 

The first, which from the moment of its recovery 
from the Cod. Alexandrinus by Patrick Junius [ = Young] 

aw First (Lpistole ad Corinthios, Grace, cum versione 
inl et notis Patr. Junii, Oxford, 1633) was rẹ- 

P ` ceived with great distinction and accepted, in 
accordance with tradition, as the work of the bishop- 
martyr Clement, a disciple and one of the first successors 
of the apostles Peter and Paul at Rome, itself claims to 
have been written by the Church of God at Rome to 
that at Corinth. The form is not fortuitous; if the 
contents be considered, it must be regarded as a literary 
artifice merely. A ‘church’ cannot write: usually it is 
held therefore that Clement wrote in name of the church ; 
of this, however, there is no evidence. ‘The writing has 
the semblance of a letter throughout, and calls itself so 
(émcato\n: 632; cp émeoréħouev and émeorteiNanev 
71 621); yet clearly this is not its real character, and 
probably it was never sent as such. Rather it is a 
book, in the form of an epistle ; to speak more precisely, 
in the form of a Pauline epistle, prepared for, and 
made accessible to, all who cared to read it. It is an 
‘exhortation concerning a peace and concord’ (évrevées 
wept elpyvns Kai òuovoias), to use its own words (632) 
about itself; a ‘writing’ (ypagy), as Eusebius (/7£ iii. 
885) designates it; an ‘admonition’ (vor@ecia), as 
Dionysius has it in Eus. ii. 258, designed to be publicly 
read in the church ; cp 2 Clem. 191 T Clem. 71. 

The contents do not relate exclusively to the disputes 
at Corinth, although these figure as having furnished 
the occasion for the letter. 

The writing begins, after the superscription and benediction, 
with an apology, by reason of various troubles, for not having 
attended to the Corinthians sooner (11); next follows an ideal 
picture of what the Corinthian Church had been (1 2-28); its 
fall is briefly described (3); a series of examples, drawn from 
the OT and the history of Christianity, is given to show the 
evils and misery wrought by jealousy and strife (4-6) ; a declara- 
tion that ‘we’—not the persons addressed merely, but also 
the church that is writing—are suffering from the same cause is 
made ; wherefore it will be well that we should pay heed to the 
rule of tradition (kavwyv THs mapaddcews), to attend to what God 
demands of us and to ftx our eyes on the precious blood of 
Christ (7 1-4). This is the beginning of a long sermon in which 
it is set forth how God has at all times demanded repentance 
(75-85); how we must turn ourselves to him, giving heed to 
what we read of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Rahah (9-12); 
must be humble (13); obedient to God and not to the schismatics 
(14); must cleave unto those who are godly (15) and think upon 
Christ—who is described in language taken from the OT (16); 
copying the examples of the prophets and of Abraham, Job, 
Moses, David (17-194), laying to heart the example of peace 
and harmony shown in the Divine ordering of the universe 
(194 20); in all things bearing ourselves Christianly (21 22); 
holding fast our faith in the second coming of Christ and in the 
resurrection (23-27), fearing God and seeking to draw near to 
him by faith and good works (28-35), finding Christ by this 
road (36-39); observing how in Israel all things were orderly 
done (40-41); the appointment of bishops and deacons among 
Christians came of the will of God (42); Moses stilled a con- 
tention as to ihe priestly dignity (43); what the apostles have 
ordained for the regulation of the episcopal office (44a); let no 
regularly chosen leaders of the church he dismissed, let con- 
tentions be avoided, love be stirred up (444-50); where needful 
make acknowledgment of sin, be willing to yield, admonish one 
another, submit to the presbyters (51-592). The exhortation 
then passes over into a prayer (59 3-61), followed by a retrospect, 
renewed exhortation to submission (62-63), a benediction (64), a 
word about messengers sent ; renewed benediction (65). 

All that is here said about contentions at Corinth 
belongs to the literary clothing of the document. Paul's 
first epistle to the Corinthians may have suggested it 
(cp chap. 47). Perhaps too, though this is very far from 
certain, it is connected with disputes that had recently 
arisen as to the continuance in office, dismissal, and 
election of persons for the government of the church. 
It was the author's main purpose to remove difficulties 
of this kind wherever they might have arisen. He 
spoke under the mask of the Church at Rome, as a 
high authority, with growing emphasis, and finally as if 
he were one with the Holy Spirit himself (632; cp 
Acts 15 22-29). 

The unity of the work has been disputed and the 
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. but rather the reverse. 


They have in reality the epistolary form, though | existence of large interpolations has bcen supposed 


at various times, though without just cause. No 
doubt the author, besides drawing much from the OT, 
has borrowed here and there from various works both 
Jewish and Christian, possibly also Pagan, without 
careful acknowledgment to his readers, or perhaps even 
to himself. 

The author is certainly not Clement of Rome, what- 
ever may be our judgment as to whether or not Clement 

. was a bishop, a martyr, a disciple of 
2a lath the apostles. The church of St, 
Clement at Rome, where the relics of the saint are 
reputed to rest, is evidently the third building on the 
site, and not older than 1059; the underlying second 
building may possibly be the basilica of which Jerome 
speaks (Ir. ill. 15). The first, which in turn underlies 
this, certainly exhibits traces of its having at one time 
been dedicated to the worship of Mithras, but not of 
any connection with the martyr-bishop Clement. The 
martyrdom, set forth in untrustworthy Acts, has for its 
sole foundation the identification of Clement of Rome 
with Flavius Clement the consul, who was executed by 
command of Domitian. (See the proofs of this in 
Lightfoot!*). ) 

Clement, as bishop of Rome, be he the first, second, 
or third after Peter, can no longer be maintained in 
view of the discovery that the Church of Rome (see 
ROME, CHURCH OF) had no monarchical government 
at all before Anicetus (156-166?). The disciple of 
Peter (and Paul) finds no support either in our present 
epistle or in Phil.43. He disappears in the diverging 
versions of the tradition. 

The possibility, still firmly maintained by such 
scholars as Harnack and Lightfoot, that the writing 
may have been the work of a certain Clement concerning 
whom nothing is known except what can be gathered 
from ‘his’ epistle, has no real value; and to connect it 
with the further supposition that this Clement was an 
influential member of the governing body of the Roman 
church—the martyr-bishop of legend—is not to be 
recommended. ‘The epistle furnishes no ground for it, 
The oldest tradition as to its 
origin knows nothing of any such view. — Jrenacus 
(iii. 33) had occasion to refer to it, had he known it, 
when in that context he mentions the name of Clement ; 
yet he speaks, with some emphasis, just as Dionysius of 
Corinth does in Eus. /7E iv. 2311, of the epistle as 
having been sent by the Church of Rome in such a manner 
as to make it, and it alone, responsible for the contents. 
The first to express himself distinctly in another sense, 
and to name Clement of Rome as the writer, is Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. i. 7 38). 

From the work itself, all we can gather is that the 
author probably belonged to the Church of Rome. He 
was an educated man, well acquainted with the OT, 
and the Pauline and other NT epistles; a friend of 
peace and order ; a warm advocate of the occasionally, 
perhaps often, disputed rights of the presbyters and 
deacons once chosen, who had adequately discharged 
the duties of their office. 

The date, with regard to which we cannot follow 
Harnack in deducing anything from the lists of bishops, 

D which have been found untrustworthy, 
26. Date. cannot be sought as was done by the older 
scholars, and more recently by Hefele, Wiescler, and 
Mallinckrodt, in the time of Nero or immediately there- 
after, but considerably later. There is nothing to 
compel us, with most scholars, amongst whom are 
Lipsius, Gebhardt-Harnack, Lightfoot, to assign it to 
the last years of the first century ; with Kriiger to leave 
it open till the reign of Trajan; with Volkmar to fix 
definitely on 125 A.D.; with Loman on the middle of 
the second century. Rather let us say with Steck, 
somewhere about 140 A.D.; especially on account of 
the author’s acquaintance with the Pauline epistles’ 
(including, of course, Hebrews) and also with 1 Peter. 
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Whether he also had read the Shepherd, or whether, on 
the other hand, it was Hermas that had read the 
epistle of Clement, is not quite clear. It is clear, 
nevertheless, that Polycarp, Hegesippus, Dionysius of 
Corinth, and Irenæus were acquainted with his work. 

The value of the epistle, not insignificant from an 
zesthetic or religious point of view, lies specially in what 
it tells us regarding the development of Christianity in 
the writer’s time, and regarding the relation between 
clergy and laity. 

The second epistle was almost immediately on its 
rediscovery in 1633 received with a certain amount of 

27. Second P er ; soon it came to be regarded 

Glomene y some as simply a homily which cannot 

have been written by Clement, and ulti- 
mately this view was adopted almost unanimously. The 
epistle is, nevertheless, equallv with the first, so far as 
form is concerned, a ' letter,’ although it be as regards 
contents an edifying treatise designed to be from time 
to time read in church (191 ep 151 f 175). 

The writer reminds his readers how they ought to hold high 
their Christian profession, live in accordance with it, make no 
compromise with the world, have no fear of death (1-5); not 
serving two masters—the present world and the world to come 
(6); struggle, seek repentance, believe in the resurrection of the 
body, do the will of God, have no fear about the future, but 
rather live in expectation of the great day at every moment, 
not put off the duty of repentance, make sure that they belong 
to the true church (7-14). Looking back upon what he has 
written, the writer calls it a ‘counsel respecting continence’ 
(cvpBovaAta mepi eyxparetas). He anew exhorts to fidelity to 
what has been learned, to diligence in seeking repentance both 
for oneself and for others, to a joyful confidence in God (15-20). 

The unnamed author to whose voice we are listening 
here is not Clement of Rome, as Bryennius alone among 
modern scholars would have it, nor yet another Clement 
to whom Hermas refers in 775.24, as Harnack for 
some time (from 1875) supposed, nor yet is he to be 
identified with the author of the first epistle we have 
just been considering (§ 25). It is probable enough, no 
doubt, that the writer was acquainted with the last- 
named writing, and was in harmony with it. This view 
is confirmed by many obvious points of agreement : its 
being met with only in conjunction with the first epistle ; 
the later yet still old tradition which unfalteringly assigns 
both epistles to Clement; and the older tradition in 
Dionysius (see § 31) where, in his epistle to the Romans, 
he refers to the present epistle (just as Irenæus did in 
the case of the first) as proceeding from the Church of 
Rome, but not, like the first, as written—whatever the 
words may mean-—‘ through Clement’ (61a KAýuervros ; 
Eus AANV: 2517, cp 9). 

However the anonymous writer may seem to change 
his character—now as adviser (151), now as presbyter 
(1735), now as reader (191)—it is clear that he is a 
Christian of gentile origin (16 26), an educated man 
who interests himself in the growth of the religious life 
of the community, and who when necessary stands up 
for the defence of the existing ecclesiastical order. 

In date the work belongs to the transition period— 
approximately, after 14o but before 170 A.p,—towards 
the middle of the second century. Since we ought, in 
all probability, to attach no weight to the mention of 
Soter in Eusebius (70c. cz¢.), we may say, certainly before 
about 160 A.D. 

The importance of this letter, apart from the value 
which it possesses for those who are in search of earnest 
exhortation and edification in the Old-Christian litera- 
ture, lies mainly in the contribution it makes to our 
knowledge of Christianity as it was about the middle of 
the second century, the emphasis here again laid upon 
conduct as compared with doctrine (though neither is this 
depreciated), and the demand for good literature to be 
used along with the OT and gospels in the public 
meetings of the ehurch. 

The fullest and best studies of the two epistles are those of 
Lightfoot (Ap. Fathers: S. Clement, 18902), with which 
compare Duker and van Manen, OCL 193-263; Hilgenteld, 


Cl. Rom. 1876(2); Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn, Pat, Ap. 187602): 
Loman, TA. T, 1883, 14-25; Steck, Gad.-d7. 1888, 294-310; Mal- 
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linckrodt, Gelen Vrijh. 1890, 85-143, Harnack, ACZ ii. 1 251° 
255, cp 74.7; 1898, 189-193; R. Knopf, Der erste Clemensbr. 
(ZU, new series, 51); F. X. Funk, Die Apost. Vater, 1901. 


A large number of epistles of Ignatius, handed down 
from antiquity in various forms, attracted much attention 
i in their several groups from 1498 on- 
i, a g wards. The protracted controversy, 
* not only as to the genuineness and value 
of these writings, but also as to the relative antiquity of 
the groups—the longer, the shorter, and the Syriac 
recension named after Cureton—has at last resulted in 
a practically unanimous conelusion that only seven 
epistles of Ignatius, mentioned by Eusebius (//£ 336) 
and preserved in two Greek MSS—or rather, properly 
speaking, only in one, for the first gives six epistles 
and the seeond one more—in an Old Latin version, and 
partially in Old Syriae, Armenian, and Coptie versions, 
belong to the category of Old-Christian literature. 
Towards the end of the fourth century they were 
worked over and augmented by the addition of five 
others, to which in turn at a much later date (11th or 
rath cent.) three more were added, in Latin. More- 
over, they were translated in an abridged form into 
Syriac. The text of three of these Syriac abridgments 
—those to the I‘phesians, Smyrnaans, and Polycarp— 
still treated with too great respect in Lightfoot'*), was 
published by Cureton in 1845. 

The original group, cited as evidence in CANON, 
§ 65, and GOSPELS, § 92, has the aspect of being a collec- 
tion of seven epistles written by Ignatius when, after 
having been thrown into prison for his Christian pro- 
fession and senteneed, he was on his journey from 
Antioch to Rome, where he expected to suffer martyrdom. 
Four of the seven—those to the churches of Ephesus, 
Magnesia, Tralles, and Rome—appear to have been 
Written at Smyrna; the remaining three—to the Phila- 
delphians, tothe Smyrnzans, and to Polyearp—at Rome. 

The first three treat the subject of monarchieal chureh 
government with great earnestness, warn against here- 
sies, and urge to a Christian life. ‘The fourth treats of 
martyrdom, of which Ignatius must not be deprived. 
The fifth is chiefly devoted to the subject of chureh 
unity, by all the members adhering to the bishop. The 
sixth deals with docetism, and also with the reeognition 
due to the bishop. The seventh, with the reciprocal 
duties of the church rulers and people, aud of all to one 
another. 

The form of this sceming collection, and of each of 
the epistles separately, however little prominence be 
given to the fact even where the genuineness is definitely 
given up, is artificial. ‘The whole makes up a single 
complete book, designed for the edification of the 
readers. 

To satisfy oneself of this it is enough to observe the 
absence of all trace of any sueh ‘ collection’ having 
been made of the epistles as has been assumed ; their 
mutual relations as parts of a whole; the reference in 
the first to the second epistle as a ‘second tract’ 
(õevrepov Bi8rlécov) intended for the same readers (Eph. 
201); the peculiar form of the addresses and super- 
scriptions ; the meaning of the words there employed : 
‘who is also Theophorus’ (ò xai Qeopdpos[Philadelphia]), 
‘of Asia (ris ‘Agias), ‘on the Maeeander’ (mpòs 
Matavdpw); the forced character of the assumed rela- 
tions between writer and readers ; the improbability of 
the details of the journey of Ignatius; its irreconcil- 
ability in various respects with the certainly older tradi- 
tion—as such brilliantly defended by Völter against 
Lightfoot in 1892—aecording to which Ignatius died 
a martyr, not about 107 or 110 at Rome, but in the 
winter of 115-116, at Antioch, by command of the 
Emperor Trajan, who was there at that time; the fact 
that the writer sometimes distinguishes himself from 
Ignatius ; the testimony of Æp. Pol. 9 and 13 regarding 
Ignatius and his epistles; the points of agreement and 
difference between Ignatius and Paul. 
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After the example of Paul, who writes edifying and 
doctrinal epistles, and is on his journey towards Rome, 
where he looks forward to martyrdom as probable, our 
writer makes Ignatius of Antioch, well known as a 
Christian martyr, bear witness to what lies in his heart 
regarding the glory of Christian martyrdom ; the necd 
for close adherence on the part of all church members 
to the bishop and presbyters of the church; the purity 
of Christian doctrine and the uprightness of a Christian 
life to be secured in this way. ‘Ignatius’ is not, how- 
ever, as many with Baur have held, the mere advocate 
of the bishop or the mere assailant of docetism. 

Who this writer may have been it is impossible to 
ascertain or even to guess. Certainly not Ignatius. 

So much was already recognised—following in the footsteps of 
Salmasius and Blondel (1645)—by Daillé (1666) in his contro- 

_ versy with Usher and Voss; by Larroque 

29. Authorship. (1674) against Pearson; in modern times 
by Baur, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, 

Bunsen, Duker, van Manen, Keim, Killen, van Loon, against 
Rothe, Uhlhorn, Junius, Zahn, Lightfoot, Vélter, Reéville, 
Harnack. ‘Thirty years ago it seemed as if the time had wholly 
passed by in which ‘genuine’ epistles of Ignatius would be 
spoken of at all. That the position has changed in recent years 
seems to be due, on the one hand, to the advocacy of Zahn 
Ugnatius von Antiochien, 1873; Pat. Ap. 1876) and of Light- 
foot (Ap. Fathers: S. Ignatius, 1889(2)), whilst on the other, 
no account has heen taken of anything urged on the other 
side by Dutch and American scholars; also to the readiness to 
accept various plausible yet baseless suppositions, as full and 
adequate answers to objections. It is in reality, however, of 
no avail, as has been frequently attempted, to separate, in the 
interests of the supposed ‘genuineness,’ the Epistle to the 
Romans from the others, and to attribute either the former 
only (so Renan), or the others only (so Vélter), to the martyr- 
traveller. It is also useless and contrary to all tradition to 
regard Ignatius as having been bishop in the late years of 
Hadrian (Harnack, Die Zeit des Ignatius von Antioch, 1878), 
or to keep his date open to 125 A.D. (Harnack, 1897, ACL 111, 
p. 406, 3); toregard his advocacy of monarchical church govern- 


ment as made on behalf of an ideal only (Jean Réville, Etudes 
sur les origines de Cépiscopat, 1891; cp van Manen, 72.7, 
1892, 625-633: van Loon, 74. 1893, 278-284); to identify him 
with a second Ignatius, who lived about the middle of the 
second century (Vélter, 74.7, 1886, 114-136), or with Peregrinus 
Proteus in the days when he was still a Christian (Vélter, 72.7, 
1887, 272-320, also Die lenatianischen Briefe, 1892; cp van 
Loon, TA T, 1886, 509-581; 1888, 420-4453 1893, 275-316). 

The unknown writer was, to judge by his work, an 
earnest man with inuch zeal for martyrdom and all that 
made for what he thought right in doctrine and life. 
Perhaps he was a Jayman, and lived in Rome, at some 
date intermediate between Eusebius, Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, Irenæus, and ‘Polycarp,’ on the one 
hand, and Peter and Paul, the ‘apostles,’ Ignatius 
(T115-116), and a group of Pauline epistles, including 
Eph. 1 Thess. 1 Tim. Titus, on the other. The im- 
portance the writer attaches to acceptance of monarchical 
church government as a guarantee of purity of doctrine 
and life, and his animadversions on Marcionite errors, 
also point to a date near the middle of the second 
century, though at the same time it does not seem 
advisable to fix upon circa 175 as van Loon does. 

The value of the little work lies in the region of 
history, particularly in that of the external and internal 
ordering of the life of the church. It speaks to the 
existence of a strong desire for vigour and unity in the 
government of the church in the interests of sound 
doctrine and life. 

The copious literature will be found registered for the most 

art in Lightfoot (4p. Mathers; S. lenatius, 188912); cp also 

uker and van Manen, OCZ 25-154; Zahn, Zgn. v. Ant. 1873 
and PA, 1876; W. D. Killen, The Ancient Church, 188314, and 
The Ignatian Epistles entirely Spurious, 1886; R. E. Jenkins, 
Ignatian Difficulties and Historic Doubts, 1890; Völter, Jgn. 
Br, 1892; van Loon, 74.7, 1€86, 1888, 1893; Harnack, ACL 
ii. 1 381-406; Funk, Ap. Vit. 1gor. 

The epistle to Diognetus, cited in GOSPELS, § 95, 
belongs to the category of Apologies, on which see 
below, § 41. 


30. Diognetus, Epistles of Valentinus, an Egyptian 


ote” gnostic who lived at Rome in the 
Theltigo. middle of the second century, are 


mentioned by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ii. 8 36 ii. 20114 iii. 7 59), and were, it would seem, 
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of a doctrinal character. Soalsoan Efistle of Marcion, 
dating fromhis pre-heretical period, to which Tertullian 
refers (adv. Marc. 1144, de Carne, 2). A catholic 
epistle (miero) KadodKy}) by the Montanist Themiso 
‘in imitation of the apostle ' (uiuovmevos Tov’ AméboroXov), 
+ 170, written, according to Apollonius (ap. Eus. HE 
v. 185), for the enlightenment of those who were opposed 
to his views, is known to us only by this reference, and 
is noteworthy as the latest example of its kind from the 
time when ‘epistles ` were still written without hesitation 
in imitation of the manner of ‘ the Apostle ’—7.e., ‘ Paul.’ 

Catholic epistles to the Churches (xa@odcxal mpòs ras 
éxxAngias é€miorodai) is the name given by Euscbius 
31. Dionysius ee 423) to seven epistles, written by 

f Corinth. | ionysius, bishop of Corinth, about (it 

2 is conjectured)+170 A.D., by request, 
to the Lacedzemonians, Athenians, Nicomedians, the 
churches of Gortyna and elsewhere in Crete, at Amas- 
tris, and elsewhere in Pontus, the Cnossians and the 
Romans. 

The book is currently held to have been a collection of 
actual letters. To judge, however, by the character of 
the fragments preserved in Eusebius, we ought rather to 
regard it as a collection similar in kind to the Ignatian 
(see § 28), containing a series of precepts, suggestions, 
instructions regarding the true faith and right manner 
of life, the constitution and government of the churches. 
That Dionysius himself, and not that—after the practice 
of those times—a later author, should have written them 
and published them collectively under Dionysius’s name 
becomes increasingly improbable as soon as we en- 
deavour to do full justice to the complaint in the mouth 
of Dionysius about the falsification of his epistles; to 
the reasons given why he, Dionysius, wrote to one 
group of readers upon one subject and to another upon 
another, and so forth. Perhaps substantially the same 
has to be said of an epistle which Dionysius, according 
to Eusebius (Z.¢., § 13), addressed to sister Chrysoptora. 

i. An Epistle of Irenæus to Florinus, presbyter at 
Rome and a pupil of Valentinus, known from Eusebius 
(HE vy. 201) and still regarded as genuine 
by Harnack (ACL 1593-4) and Krüger 
(ACL 93), is a later treatise, in epistolary form, on the 
unity of God, in connection with the question whether 
God is the author of evil (wept 79s wovapxlas 4H mept Tov 
uÀ elvai Tov Oedv roinTny karv). The manifest exagger- 
ation to which Matthes years ago called attention (De 
ouderdom van het Joh. Ev. 1867, 117, 162-3), coupled 
with the fact that Irenzeus, morcover, never shows any 
signs of acquaintance with Florinus, although he would 
constantly have had occasion to controvert him in adv, 
Hær. had he known him, and the manner in which the 
writer poses as [Irenæus in defence of orthodox doctrine, 
all enable us to perceive clearly that a writer otherwise 
unknown is speaking to us here and why he is doing so. 

ii. In like manner the Æfpistle to Blastus, connected 
with that of Irenzeus to Florinus, and named only in 
Eusebius (//Z v. 201, cp 515), is also, probably, not the 
work of Irenzeus, but a later treatise ‘on schism’ (7repi 
axiouaros). 

iii. A third epistle, which according to Eusebius 
(HE v. 2411) was sent by Irenzeus in name of the 
brethren in Gaul to Victor of Rome, and which is 
partially preserved by Eusebius (oc. cit. 12-17), should 
confidently be regarded as a later treatise about the 
paschal feast (Adyos mep rot’ maoxa), an earnest 
attempt at conciliation between contending parties in 
the paschal controversy, in which in all probability the 
name of Įrenæus at first did not figure at all. 

An Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora, preserved in Epi- 
phanius (Her. 333-7), and printed by Stieren (Zren. 

1 922-936), and, in an improved text, by 
33. Ptolemy. Hilgenfeld (Z IWT 24[1881] 214-230), takes 
the form of a friendly answer to the question: How , 
ought we to think regarding the Law of Moses? 
Irenzeus, in writing about the gnostic Ptolemy, head of 
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the school of Valentinus in Italy, neither uses this 
epistle nor shows any knowledge of it—a reason for 
regarding it as probably a treatise belonging to a some- 
what later date than that usually assumed (the middle 
of the 2nd cent.). The same inference is suggested by 
the peculiar use here made of the gospels of Mt. and 
Jn., and of the Pauline epistles Rom., 1 Cor., Eph. 
(Cp A. Stieren, De Irenei adv. Her. operis fontibus, 
etc., 1836, pp. 19-21; De Ptolema@i gnostici ad Floram 
Epistola, 1843. ) 

As Apocryphal epistles the following may here be 
mentioned by way of Appendix :—An interchange of 
letters between Abgarus and Jesus 
(see APOCRYPHA, § 29, and von 
Dobschiitz, ZIVT 1900, pp. 422-486); 
between Seneca and Paul; between the Corinthians and 
Paul (=3Cor.); from Paul to the Lacedzemonians 
(see PAUL, § 50}. 


34. Apocryphal 
epistles. 


IV. APOCALYPSES: ($35) 


In Old-Christian literature a fourth class is constituted 
by the writings usually known as Apocalypses, ’A7roxa- 
AvWes, or Revelations, most of which 
are partially or wholly lost. The 
following are known :—a Revelation of John (see APOCA- 
LYPSE, and JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, §§$ 1-15); part of 
a Revelation of Peter (see APOCRYPHA, § 30; CANON, 
§ 73; StMON PETER); the Shepherd of Hermas (see 
CANON, §$ 65, 72; SHEPHERD). Of the Revelation of 
Paul (see PAUL, § 50) and of the Revelation of Abraham, 
both mentioned by Epiphanius (Hær. 382), and both con- 
sidered to date from the second century, we know little 
more than the names. Under this section we may 
include those fragments of older Christian Revelations 
whieh may be held to survive in Mt. 24 Mk. 13 Lk. 21 5-36 
2 Thess. 21-12 Barnabas 41-6, and the Christian portions 
of eertain originally Jewish writings—4 Ezra, the 
Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, the Sibylline Oracles, 
etc., and the later or apoeryphal Revelations edited by 
Tischendorf, 1866, and others. 


35. Revelations. 


V. APOLOGIES ($8 36-44) 


The Apologies form a fifth group. One of the 
oldest, known only in a small fragment 
Eus. HE , claims to be by Quadratus 
Quadratus, ( Soa a SE a fe 
Arist des and addressed to the Emperor Hadrian 
* on his visit to Athens about 125-6 A.D. 
So also a writing of Aristides partially (ehs. 1, 2) 
extant in an .\rmenian version (1878), and wholly in a 
Syriae version discovered by Rendel Harris in 1889, as 
also in Greek in the romance Barlaam and Josaphat 
discovered by Armitage Robinson in 1890 (ed. princeps 
in 75 17; 1891). lt has the form of a speech 
delivered before an unnamed ‘king’ (Baow\e’s) and 
may be conjectured to have been published under the 
title, ‘ Apology of Aristides for the Christians’ religion, 
to Hadrian’ (Tov ’Apioreidovs amo\oyia rèp ths tTêv 
Xpioriavav GeoceBeias mpòs ‘Adpravdv) most likely with 
the superscription ‘To the Emperor Cæsar Hadrian, 
Aristides the Philosopher, of Athens’ (Avrokpdropt, 
Kaicapi, “Adprarve ’Aptoreidns Piiscogos ’AGqvaios). 
The speaker begins with a short profession of his faith in God 
(ch, 1), He premises that there are worshippers of so-called 
gods, as well as Jews and Christians ; they fall into various 
classes as Chaldzans, Greeks, and Egyptians ; and all are in 
error (2) Their gods have no ttle to be acknowledged or 
worshipped (3-13). They belong to the visible, not to the in- 
visible world, and are creatures of God, perishable stoicheia 
(see ELE MENTS), or images of these (3-7). Amongst the Greeks, 
they are often represented as human beings displayi ing all kinds 
of objectionable attributes, vices and crimes (8-11). Amongst 
the Egyptians, moreover, as irrational animals, plants, and herbs 
(12, 13) The Jews know indeed the Almighty, the Invisible 
who sees all things and has created all things, —but although they 
are nearer the truth they do not serve him with understanding, as 
is shown by their denial of Christ the son of God who has come 
into the world (14). Irt is otherwise with the Christians. They 
live in accordance with the commandments of God engraved on 
their hearts, and are conspicuous in every respect for their praise- 
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worthy conduct (15). The discourse concludes with two sections 
that seem to have undergone some alteration in transmission to 
us (16, 17). 


So far as the form is concerned, it may well be 
doubted whether Aristides ever delivered such a dis- 
course, either at Athens or elsewhere. There is, 
however, no sufficient reason for doubting also, with 
Harnack (7721891, nos. 12, 13), the rest of the 
statement in Eusebius, or for inferring from the super- 
scription in the Syriac version that Aristides delivered 
his discourse to Antoninus Pius (138-161). We may 
adhere to the date under Hadrian (117-138), but not 
earlier than 125-6. With this assumed date agrees 
what can be inferred from the contents (if the simplicity 
of the discourse is noted), what the writer adopts from 
the gospel narratives, and his attitude towards the books 
he appears to have made use of (see CANON, § 65; 
van Manen, 7%. 7 1893, 1-56). 

A Dispute of Jason and Papiscus concerning Christ, 
attributed to Aristo of Pella, depreciatingly spoken of 
37. Aristo of a Celsus, and defended by Origen, is 

Pella. nown tous ina fragmentary way from the 
writings of Origen and others, and per- 
haps underlies the 4 /ercatio Simonis Judai et Theophili 
Christiani which comes to us from the fifth century 
(Harnack, ACL 192-95; PRE®)2 47-48) and the Discourse 
between Athanasius [bishop of Alexandria] and the Jew 
Zacctheus (Conybeare, Expos. 1897, April, 300-323; 
June, 443-463). It appears to have turned upon the 
question whether Jesus was the Messiah foretold by the 
prophets, and to date from 135-170, let us say about 
140 A.D. 

The Christian philosopher, Justin Martyr, born 

about 100 A.D., baptized about 133, died about 165 

. (163-7), who is cited as a witness to 
fo Alera the NT in CaNox, § 67 and GOSPELS, 
§ 75, was the author of two apologies 
whieh are imperfectly preserved in a single MS. The 
first vindicates ‘our faith’ before Antoninus and the 
Roman senate, aceording to Eus. HE iv. 83 113 182. 
It is divisible into three parts : ehs. 2-12 13-60 61-67, 
preceded and followed by an introduetion (1) and a 
conelusion (681-2) to whieh was added at a later date a 
transcript of Hadrian's letter to Minucius Fondanus 
(683-10) and, later still, letters of Antoninus Pius and 
Mareus Aurelius. 

The orator-author maintains (1) that Christians ought 
not to be persecuted for the name they bear seeing that 
they are neither without God (&@eo.) nor guilty of all 
sorts of evil deeds. He states what their Lelief really 
is, deelares that Jesus Christ has foretold all things, and 
announees his purpose of proving, for the instruction of 
those who do not know it, the truth of his Christian 
confession (2-12). (2) He then proceeds in the second 
plaee to show that the Christian religion is rational and 
leads to a life that is lovely as the preeepts of Christ are 
beautiful (13-22 In ch. 23 he lays down three pro- 
positions which he goes on to discuss in their order: 
what he and his brethren have taught concerning Christ 
and the prophets who went before is true (24-29); 
al] this was taught by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
made man in accordance with the Divine purpose 
(30-53); before the inearnation men had wandered in 
error under the influence of evil spirits (54-60). (3) In 
the third portion he treats of baptism, the eucharist, the 
observance of Sunday (61-67). 

The assumed character of a spoken discourse is 
merely literary form. ‘lhe book is intended to advocate 
the Christian cause with all who cared to listen to it, 
especially with rulers (ol apyovres) all of whom, not 
merely one or two emperors, are addressed as ‘ pious 
and philosophers’ (etoeBets ral diddcogar). Where and 
when it was written cannot be determined with certainty. 
Probably it was at Rome about the middle of the second 
century. 

In the second apology the speaker, in consequence of 
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a bloody persecution of three Christians under Urbicus, 
addresses himself to the ' Romans’ whose 
39. Second , re . 
Apology, | governors (7jyovpevor) permit or perpe- 
POlOEY- trate such cruelties. He relates what has 
happened (chs. 1 2), speaks contemptuously of what a 
certain opponent called Crescens might be able to do 
(3); disposes of the advice given to Christians to commit 
suicide (4); explains why it is that in spite of all 
calamities they maintain their faith in God (5); that 
God is unnameable; who Jesus Christ is (6}; why 
Christians cannot accept the Stoical doctrine as to the 
conflagration of the world and as to fate (7 8); why 
they believe in the penal justice of God (9); that philo- 
sophers like Socrates in the olden time were also perse- 
cuted (10); how it is possible to learn from Hercules at 
the crossway (11); of the fearlessness of Christian martyrs 
(12); and that it must be held a fitting thing that 
answer should be made to the complaints of the 
Christians (13-15). 

This discourse is no mere postscript of the first, as 
has often been supposed, nor a preliminary argument. 
Rather is it an independent sequel, with constant 
reference to what has been said in the first: perhaps a 
work that at a later date {yet not much later) was 
separately published when Urbicus was city prefect— 
that is to say between 144 and 160 (circa 153). 

Both discourses, cited as witnesses in CANON, § 67 and 
GOSPELS, § 75, are of great value for our knowledge of 
the manner in which in those days Christianity was re- 
garded by mature and thoughtful professors. The first 
has an additional value on account of what it tells us as 
to the moral life of the Christians of that period as well 
as their ecclesiastical customs and practices, 

A third apology of Justin, in large measure preserved 
in the same MS, is known as his Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew. ‘To Trypho he tells the story 
of his own baptism (2-8), and then he 
goes on to show, in the first place that 
the Mosaic law has had its day and must now give 
place to the new law, the law of Christ (9-48), and in 
the second place that Christ is rightly worshipped by 
believers along with God, beeause the prophets had 
foretold his coming and he is truly the Son of God 
as is witnessed by his birth, by his death on the cross, 
his resurrection, and ascension (49 7). 

This dialogue, cited in CANON, § 67, was, according 
to ch. 120, written after Justin’s First Apology, probably 
still within the reign of Antoninus Pius (138-161), 
approximately about 155-160. 

What is known as the Ffistle to Diognetus reached 
modern times in a single MS which was burned at 

: Strassburg in 1870 ; it is a particularly 
cannes fine plea for Christianity (ep § 30) in 
` which an unknown writer, who for a 

while was wrongly identified with Justin, undertakes to 
enlighten the equally unknown Diognetus on the religion 
of Christians, the God in whom they trust, their con- 
tempt of the world and of death, their renunciation of 
the gods of Greece and of the Jewish worship (decordac- 
povia), their mutual love, and the reason why this new 
‘kind or practice’ (yévos 7) émirjdeva) of piety has 
only now entered into the world (ch. 1). He insists on 
the worthlessness of the gods made by human hands of 
perishable matter (2); maintains that the Jews are in 
error when they think to serve the Creator as if he had 
need of offerings and desired the fulfilment of a multi- 
plicity of commands (3-4). He then goes on to sketch 
the Christian manner of life so as to show the excellence 
of the Christian profession (5-6). Their knowledge of 
God is through the manifestation of the Word (7). 
How greatly superior is the Christian revelation to all 
that ever philosophers formerly taught (8). Before it 
must come the fulness of transgression (9). Christian faith 
brings a rich blessing (10). Finally there follows, from 
another—somewhat younger—hand, a glorification of the 
Word and of the preaching of the Word to men (11-12). 
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The whole was, as plainly appears from the last lines 
of ch. 1, originally desioned, not to be sent as a letter, 
but to be read and re-read in the religious assemblies of 
the church. When we compare this anonymous writer 
with Aristides and perceive how he seems to be ac- 
quainted with NT writings without ever quoting them 
verbatim or as possessing authority, we have reason to 
assign his date to the second half of the second century. 

Tatian, already referred to in § 7, was the author of 
a still extant Ovation to the Greeks (critically edited by 

5 Schwartz in 1888) which may be dated 
sas OR towards the aie of the second century, 
not later than about 172 A.D. He there expounds what 
he, the quondam philosopher, deems most proper to be 
said on behalf of Christianity while criticising and con- 
futing the religion, ethics, philosophy, and art of the 
Greeks. 

An extant Oration of Athenagoras (also edited by 
Schwartz, 1891) is represented as having been held 
ao Athen. a the emperors Marcus Amelis and 

ucius Conimodus—that is to say, some- 

Sere: where between the years 176 and 18o, 

In it the Athenian philosopher (of whom nothing further 

is known) directs attention to the difference of treatment 

meted out to Christians and pagans (1-3); he then 

proceeds to vindicate Christians from the accusation 

of being atheists (d&@eo) (4-30) and of being morally 

inferior to pagans (31-36), and concludes with a fresh 

appeal to the supreme rulers (37). 

aa Mliltiades, l PE DY Miltiades and fob 

eee. onius are known to us only by name : 

that of Melito (circa 170) from a 
quotation by Eusebius (77 iv. 26 5-11). 


Wi. TEX! BOOKS 


Such Old-Christian writings as do not come under 
the categories already dealt with—Gospels, Acts, 
Epistles, Revelations, Apologies—can be 
45. Text ; 
boos conveniently grouped under the heading of 
Text books, as having been written for the 
instruction of their readers. In this class the first we 
shall mention is the Awtitheses or Separatio legis et 
evangelii. Of this we know little more than the name, 
and that it was the chief work of Marcion ; it is men- 
tioned by Tertullian (adv. larc. 119; see CANON, 
§ 69). 

Four-and-twenty books of Basilides, or it may be, of 
one of his followers ‘upon the Gospel’ (eis rò evaryyéXtov ; 
so Eus. HE iv.77) or ‘exegetics’ (efyynrika; so 
Clem Alex S770. iv. 1283). 

Letters, Homilies and Psalms, by Valentinus or his 
adherents, are referred to by Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian. 

A ‘treatise against all the heresies that have existed ' 
(cvvTayua Kara Tacgdy Tv yeyevnudvey aipécewv), by 
Justin, is named by himself in 4120. 1 26. 

Other works also are, rightly or wrongly, attributed 
to Justin. 

Philosophical, doctrinal, polemical, ecclesiastical 
writings by Isidorus, Apelles, Agrippa Castor, Tatian, 
Miltiades, Apollinaris, Melito, ‘Theophilus, Rhodon, 
and others in confutation of ‘heretics’ or in recom- 
mendation of their ‘ errors.’ 

Greater or smaller treatises wholly or partially in- 
corporated or worked into later Canones, constitutiones, 
confessional writings, episcopal lists, ete. 

The chief work of this description, known to us since 
1883, is the Didaché (see APOCRYPHA, § 31 ; CANON, 
865; Warfield) Bbl. Sacr. 1886, pp. 100 7.; Hen- 
necke, ZN TIV, 1901, pp. 58-72). 

Five books of ‘Memoirs’ or ‘Commentaries 
(Yrouvyuara) by Hegesippus, begun under Anicetus 
(154/5-165/7), completed under Eleutherus (173/5- 
188/9), of which fragments are preserved in Eus. HE, ` 
are more of a polemical, anti-gnostic, than of an 
historical, character. 
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The much discussed work of Papias was probably a 
commentary on one or more of our canonical gospels 
(sze GOSPELS, §§ 65, 94). 

‘Memoirs’ or ‘Commentaries’ ('Trouvhuara)—by 
Heracleon, according to Origen—collected by Brooke 
(7S 14, 1891) belong to a commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel (see CANON, § 69). 

On the Resurrection of the Dead (wept dvaocrdcews 
vexpwv ; edited by Schwartz, TU 42) was written by 
Athenagoras in answer to objections to the doctrine of 
the resurrection and in exposition of the arguments in 
its favour that can be drawn from the writings of philo- 


sophers, or from the constitution and destiny of man. 
The literature of the subject is immense. It includes all 
studies, whether older or more recent, on the NT, the Apostolic 
Fathers and other Christian writers of the 
46. Literature. first two centuries. For brevity’s sake we 
may refer to the ‘Introductions’ to the NT 
(see Paur, § 51); Harnack, ACZ 1 1893, 21, 18973 Krüger, 
ACL, 1895, and ‘ Nachtrige,’ 1897. W C v. M. 


OLEASTER (jt j'Y), Is.41:9 RV™, EV OIL 
TREE (7:75). Gp OLIVE, S 2. 


OLIVE (MN; eaa Gen. 811 Ex. 2720 8024 etc.) 
is often mentioned in OT as well as several times in NT. 
1. Etymology The Hebrew name (sdyz¢h), is found in 
: “ Aram., Eth., and Arab., but notin Ass. 
In Arab. zay¢ usually stands for the oil, and a longer 


form saytün for the trec. 

Guidi’s inference (Della Sede, 37) that both the name and the 
culture of the olive were a comparatively late importation into 
Arabia—supported by Strabo’s statement (783) about the 
Nabatwan country evxapmos 7 moààh mày éAatov, and the 
fact that varions words for 4awzps were borrowed by Arab. from 
Aram.—is accepted by Frankel (147), but denied by Hommel 
(Aufs. u. Abhandtl. 99). 


The origin of sdéyzt#k was formerly sought within the 
Semitic languages in ./nm, ‘to be bright’ (cp rr, Ges. 
Thes.); but Lagarde in a brilliant article (izth. 3214 J.) 
maintains a derivation from Armenian ¢sé¢2, which may 
also be the source of Egyptian djoeit or djõit, a word 
which, in a slightly different form, is found in an early 
Pyramid text (Hommel, Zc.). If this etymology be 
accepted, it has an important bearing on the history 
both of language and of civilisation. ‘The word would be 
an example of a very early loanword incorporated from 
without into the common Semitic stock, whilst the 
knowledge of olive cultivation might be inferred to 
have reached Egypt on the one hand and Palestine on 
the other from some early seat in Asia Minor—prob- 
ably Cilicia, Lagarde thinks, in view of the fact that on 
the S. coast of Asia Minor the wild olive ‘forms veri- 
table forests’ (De Candolle, Origine, 225). The 
Arabic word passed along the N. coast of Africa into 
Spain, and was also borrowed by Persian and Turkish. 
The Greek and Latin words are of quite independent 
origin. 

Although in Gen. 811 a branch of wild olive seems to 
be intended, everywhere else zéy¢th denotes the culti- 
vated variety. In Neh. 8x5 this is 
distinguished from the oleaster (£/e- 
agnus angustifolia), if that is the correct identification of 
‘és Sémen (see O11 TREE). The two terms are brought 
together in a distich of Ben Sira (Ecclus. 5010, Heb. 
text)— 


As a luxuriant olive (p) full of berries, 
And as a wild-olive tree (ow js) with branches full of sap. 


2. References. 


No wonder that references to the olive tree abound ; it 
is as characteristic of Palestine (Dt. 88) as the date- 
palm is of Egypt, and shares the notice of Hebrew 
writers with corn and the vine. Once we find the 
Phrase n op ‘olive orchard’ (Judg.155). The 
special epithet of the olive is jyy1—7.¢., ‘luxuriant’ — 
not ' green,’ for the leaves of the olive are not strikingly 
green. The uses of its oil, for lighting, as an ingredient 
in food, and as a salve or ointment, are too familiar to 


1 See Driver on Dt. 122. 
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need illustration, nor need we refer here to GETHSEMANE 
{g.v.]. Olive trees stand as an image of fresh beauty 
combined with fruitfulness (Ps. 528 [10] 1283 Jer. 1116 
Hos. 146); the process of ‘beating’ or ‘shaking’ the 
trees to bring down the ripe fruit is referred to! in Dt. 
2420 (for the law about gleaning cp Ex. 2311) Is. 176 
2413; and the treading or pressing out of the oil in 
Mic. 615. l 

In Rom. 11 17-24 we have an allusion to the process of graft- 
ing, which has since ancient times been applied in order to grow 
branches of the finer cultivated olive upon the stem of the 
oleaster (aypıéàaros); the writer, for the illustration, of his 
argument, imagines a reverse process—the grafting of wild olive 
branches upon the cultivated plant. 

The area over which Olea europea, L., is found grow- 
ing spontaneously is so large that it is almost impossible 
to say where or how early it may have 
been first cultivated. As De Candolle 
(op. cit. 223 7.) shows, however, its range 
may not in early times have been so extensive. The 
Egyptians certainly knew it very early as a cultivated 
plant. The Greeks believed Attica to have been its 
earliest home (Herod. 582), and it was cultivated among 
them from a great antiquity. The Syrian cultivation 
may reach back at least as far as cither of these (cp 
Lagarde, Zc.), and Schweinfurth and other botanists 
incline to the view that the olive was of African origin, 
and thence spread along the Mediterranean region. 

N. M. 

[Two passages in the Psalms seem to require notice here : (a) 

z Ps. 528 [10] and (4) 1283. In passage a olive- 

4, Pss.528 trees in the temple-courts may justly surprise us, 

1283; for there is no trustworthy evidence that trees 

were planted there. Most probably the text 1s 

in disorder, as the vertical line called Pasek suggests. If we 
may read— 

And I, the poor and needy one, JUZNI IY INY, 

In the courts of the house of my God, sabx ma nyisna— 
the difficulty is removed without violence (Che Ps.(2). 

In passage 4, there may be an allusion to the way in which the 
olive tree propagates itself. When the trunk decays, fresh stems 
spring from the roots, and a group of olives takes the place of a 
single tree. As the parent stem decays, the suckers grow up, 
tall and strong, in their place, so that it may perhaps be a true 
tradition that in the famous olive-grove of Gaza (see Gaza, § 4) 
no trees have been planted since the Moslem conquest.2—T. K.C.] 

N MASS 0-9, tak. NA 


OLIVES, THE MOUNT OF (D'NI 777, Zech. 144 
bis; tò opos twv éAawv [B, NT, Jos.]; mons Olivarum; 
in 2 S. 1530 mJ abpa, yavaBaats T. €., CHVHS, 
‘ascent’; in Acts lr2, öpoçs Tò Kadovmevor 
edarwvos, mons gui vocatur Oliveti, ‘the mount 
called Olivet’ [Olivet also in 2 S. 15 30 AV; cp Jos. Azt. vii. 92)), 
afterwards called by the Jews anena an, sons unctionis (on 
the expression MNY2J V, 2 K. 2313 see below, and cp DE- 
STRUCTION [MOUNT OF]), and still later, sons luminum (ex- 
plained in the Middle Ages as referring to the multitude of 
lights burning in the various sanctuaries on the mount) or also 
mons trium luminum—with reference to the triple light (a) of 
the temple, (4) of the rising sun, (c) of the oil of the olive trees, 
according to the rabbis; cp ?E FQ, 1897, pp. 75-77, 307°308—or, 
more correctly, according to Reland, sons trium culminum 
(from its three summits; see below), and at the present day 
Jebel ez-Zeitiin, or more commonly, /ebel-ef-7ar (sometimes 
Jebet Tir e2-Zeit). 

The name applies primarily in a general way to the 
whole ridge (on the limitation to a part of this chain, 
see below [3]), coming from the NW., 
but stretching N. and S. for about 
24 m. on the E. side of Jerusalem, beyond the ravine of 
the Kidron valley, thus forming a sort of rampart 
parallel to the Bezctha and Temple Hills (see sketch map 
above, col. 2410). Geologically the formation is a hard 
cretaccous limestone (called by the Arabs mizzeh), with 
superimposed strata of soft cretaceous limestone (Sen- 
onian, called by the Arabs daka@leh), and quaternary 
deposits on the summit. The mount is easily climbed 
in a quarter of an hour from the Kidron ; it is less stony 


3. Home of 
olive. 


1. Names. 


2. Description. 


1 ‘In many parts of Spain and Greece, and generally in Asia, 
the olives are beaten down by poles or by shaking the boughs’ 
(EB) 17 762). 

2 Conder, Tent Work, 2 261. 
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than some others near it, and formerly was rich in 
various plantations, especially (as the name implies) 
olive plantations; the number of these has greatly 
diminished. ‘There are three distinct elevations separated 
by depressions in the ridge. 

(1) The elevation on the N., where the house of Mr. Gray Hill 
now stands (2690 ft. above sea level), currently known as Mt. 
Scopus(but wrongly, the true Scopus being more to the W., beside 
the Nablus road, at the point called Ras-el-Mesharif; cp PE FQ, 
1874, pp. 94, 111); the native name appears to be es-Suwan. 

(2) That on the S., now known as Jebel Batn el- Hawa 
(Mount of the Belly of the Wind), 2395 ft., having the village 
of Siloam on its western flank. By Josephus (4/ v. 12 2) 
it is called ‘the hill overlooking the ravine of Siloam’; by tradi- 
tion, dpos mporoxhíguartos, cxavdadrov, StapOopas, zons ofen- 
sionis or scandali, being identified with the hill spoken of in 
1 K.117 as ‘before’ (°25° 79) Jerusalem, in connection with the 


pagan sanctuaries set up by Solomon for his foreign wives,! and 
also with the hill (to be regarded, however, as distinct), which 


in 2K. 23133 is called m33 33 (EV, mount of corruption, 


RVmg., ‘or, destruction’). For a discussion of this phrase, 
which was unintelligible to the translator of @, see DESTRUC- 
TION [Mount oF]; the hill intended by it was probably the 
Mt. of Olives, properly so-called, and_as for the sanctuaries 
situated ‘on its right hand’—z.¢., to the 5.—they ey have stood 
on the Jebel Batn el-Hawa, but equally well may be supposed 
to have been on the hill called by tradition the Hill of Evil 
Counsel, now locally known as the Jebel Abū-Tōr, to the S. of 
Brana beyond the Wady er-Rabābi. The Jebel Batn el- 

awa is separated from the Mt. of Olives proper by a sharp de- 
pression, through which passes the road to Bethany, and in 
which are situated the new abattoirs of Jerusalem. 


(3) Between the two already mentioned is the Mt. of 
Olives proper—the distance from Jerusalem is variously 
given as 8 furlongs (Acts 1 12, ‘a sabbath day's journey’), 
5 furlongs (Jos. Ant. xx.86) or 6 furlongs (Jos. B/ 
v. 23)— described as before (sby) Jerusalem on the 
east (nip), Zech. 144), on the east side (n399) of the 
city (Ez. 1123), and over against (karévayrc) the temple 
(Mk. 133). Here again three culminating points have 
to be distinguished. The first, on the E. (2664 ft.), 
is now marked by the conspicuous Russian tower ; the 
second (2636 ft.), farther to the W., exactly faces the 
temple ; here stand (a) the chapel of the Ascension on 
the site of various Christian buildings, the oldest of 
which goes back to the time of Constantine; (4) the 
Arab village of Kefr et-Tir, first mentioned in the 
fifteenth century; (c) several other sanctuaries; the 
third, more to the N. (2684 ft.), is locally known as 
Karm es-Seyyad or Karm Abul-Hawa, and to tradition 
as Viri Galilei; see below (§ 5). <A carriage road, 
made for the Empress of Germany in 1898, leads from 
the Nablus Road to Viri Galilzei and thence onwards to 
the Chapel of the Ascension. ? 

The view from the Mt. of Olives is very extensive. 
Westward, it conimands a bird's-eye view of Jerusalem, 
‘in the form of a theatre,’ as Josephus expresses it (the 
summit is 218 ft. above the Haram). To the NW. is 
seen Neby Samwil, and to the N. the mountains of 
Benjamin and Ephraim; to the S. are those of Judah, 
and, in particular, the ‘Frank Mountain’ (Bethlehem 
is not visible; but from the top of the Russian tower can 
be seen the bell-towers of the Church of the Nativity) ; 
to the I, are the arid mountains traversed by the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho (Bethany is hidden), the 
Ghor, the Dead Sea, the mountains of Gilead and 
Moab. Those, however, who claim to have seen Jerash, 
the greater Hermon, Ebal and Gerizim, the Mediter- 
ranean, are in error. 

In the OT the Mt. of Olives is mentioned in four 

3. OT places :—(a) 2 S. 1523-161. David, in 
E DE flight from Absalom, crosses the Kidron 
' and climbs up the other side to where, 

according ‘to RV, ‘God was worshipped’ (RV™£., 

1 A later tradition, going as far back as 1283 A.D., places here 
not the heathen sanctuaries, but the harem of Solomon. 

2 The western flank of the Mt. of Olives has been from earl 
times, and still continues to be, used for purposes of burial. 
The most ancient of the tombs, caves transformed into sepul- 
chres, are now called (haselessly) ‘Tombs of the Prophets,’ and 


are situated to the SW. of the Latin buildings. Cp H. Vincent, 
Revue Biblique, 10 (1901), pp. 72°88; PEFQ, 1901, pp. 309-317. 
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‘where he was wont to worship God’; AV less cor- 
rectly, ‘ where he worshipped God’); on the other side 
he descended to BAHURIM (g.v. ; unidentified). (4) 
Ezekiel (1123) sees the ‘glory of Yahwé’ going forth 
from the temple and resting on the Mt. of Olives; ep 
432, where, conversely, the glory of Yahwé comes to 
the temple from the E. (c) In Neh. 815 it is said: the 
people went to ‘the mount’ for branches of olive, ete. ; 
various interpreters understand the Mt. of Olives here. 
(d) Zechariah (144) sees Yahwé in the great day plant 
his feet on the Mt. of Olives, which is cleft by an east- 
ward and westward valley to make way for the fugitives. 


Later rabbinical Judaism attached the rite of the red heifer 
(Nu. 19; Mish. Parah, 36)to the Mt. of Olives, where also at 
the appearance of each new moon a fire was kindled visible as 
far as from Karn Sartabeh. A Jewish legend fixes the abode of 
the divine Shekinah on the Mt. of Olives for three and a half 
years. 


The NT references are five :—(a) Mt. 211 Mk. 11]: 
Lk. 1929 (Jesus crosses the Mt. of Olives on the day of 
4. NT his triumphal entry into Jerusalem); (4) 
: Mt. 243 Mk. 133 (scene of his discourse 
references. i ‘ 
eoncerning the temple); (c) Lk. 21 37 
Jn. 81 (Jesus withdraws for the night—as, according to 
Lk. was his habit—to the Mt. of Olives); (d) Mt. 2630 
Mk. 14 26 Lk. 2239 (mentioned in connection with GETH- 
SEMANE [g.v. ]); (e) Acts ]l12 (after the ascension, the 
apostles return from the Mt. of Olives). Christian 
tradition, resting undoubtedly on the last-cited passage, 
but also infiuenced by Zech. 144, has, since the time of 
Eusebius (about 315 A.D.), regarded the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives as the scene of the ascension ; a sanctuary 
was erected ‘on the ridge’ (èri rijs 
dxpwpelas), which varied in the course of 
centuries ; from the fourth century on- 
wards there has been shown one of the footprints (now 
right, now left) of Jesus on the rock (again an echo of Zech. 
144). In Lk. 2450 the scene of the ascension is placed 
very definitely at Bethany (he led them éws mpòs BynOaviay 
AV, ‘as far as to Bethany,’ RV less correctly, ‘ until they 
were over against Bethany’) Unless two conflicting 
accounts be admitted, that of Lk. must rule, the passage 
in Acts saying merely that the disciples returned from the 
Mt. of Olives. ‘There can be no doubt that Lk. means 
to say that he led them to the place called Bethany’ 
(Tobler, 83). It may be added that in the time of 
Jesus there were houses on the top of the Mt. of Olives. 
The tendency to multiply sacred sites, so often shown 
by tradition, has caused the scene of the apparition of 
the angels (‘ Viri Galilzei,’ Acts 111; see above, § 2, [3]) to 
be separated from that of the ascension itself. A further 
designation, Galilæa (which is not to be confounded 
with Viri Galileei), is the result of a harmonistic effort to 
bring Mt. 2810 (cp v. 16), which speaks of an appear- 
ance of Jesus on a mountain in Galilee, into conformity 
with the indications of Mk. and Lk., which make Jeru- 
salem the scene of the manifestation. The attempt is 
old and has been often repeated; the last to make 
it is R. Hofmann, whose argument is interesting but 
unconvincing. Cp GOSPELs, § 138. 

From the fourth century (Bordeaux Pilgrim, 333) onwards 
through the Middle Ages and down to the sixteenth century,? 
in accordance with the tendency of tradition to bring all the 
biblical sites as near to Jerusalem as possible, pilgrims were 
shown the scene of the transfiguration as well as that of the 
ascension on the Mt. of Olives. The similarity of names (Mt. 
Tabor, Jebel et-Tor; and Mt. of Olives, Jebel et-Tiir) may 
possibly have contributed to this error. The interest of the Mt. 
of Olives for the Christian lies more in the mountain as a whole 
than in any particular partofit. Asthe Abbé Le Camus (1 ’ovage 
aux Pays Bibligues, 1 252) has it: ‘Quand les reliques sont des 
montagnes, on peut admettre leur authenticité.’ 

Tobler, Dre Stloahguelle und der Oelberg, 59-313; Reland, 
Palestina, 52 337-3413; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Pales- 

; tinal), 1274-275 604-605; Phys. Geogr. 

6. Literature. of the HL, 40s.; Berggren, Reisen, 394-973 

Furrer, MWanderungent(’), 81-855 art. ‘Oel- 
berg’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, 4355-356; Thomson, The 
Land and the Book, 2410-422 433-4373; Schick, ‘The Mount of 


5. Scene of 
the ascension. 





1 Hans Stockar, pilgrim of 1519; Heimfahrt vou Jerusalem, 
18, Schaffhausen (1839). 
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Olives,’ PEFQ, 1889, pp. 174:184; PEFM 3230; Jerusalem 
398-404 3 Doubdan, Voyage de la Terre-Sainte, 115-116 253-270, 
with a map ce 100; Wallace, Jerusalem the Holy, 117-1243 
Buhl, Geogr. des alten Palästina, 94-95; Fraas, Aus dem 
Orient, 57-58 202 (Geological); R. Hofmann, Galilea auf dem 
Oelberg, 1866, 53 PP: 5 ZDP I" 13 (1890) 98 (Van Kasteren); 
Féderlin, La Terre-Sainte, xviii. (1901), nos. 2, 8-12. 
Lu. G. 

OLYMPAS (oAymmac, 2 contracted form of oAyM- 
mTioàwpoc) is saluted in Rom. 1615; cp ROMANS, 
§$ 4, 10. Later legend (see the YTOMNHMA of Peter 
and Paul of the pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes) said that 
he was ordained bishop of Philippi by Peter, and 
beheaded with Herodion at Rome when Peter was 
crucified. 


OLYMPIUS (oAymmioc [AV]), 2 Macc. 62. See 
JUPITER. 


OMAERUS (manpoc [B]), 1 Esd. 934 AV = Ezra 
1034, AMRAM, 2. 


OMAR (ÌN ; wMap[BADEL)]), one of the sons of 


Eliphaz; Gen. 3611 (wav [ADE]) 15 1 Ch.136.t Probably a 
corruption of Jerahmeel, like Fram (so Che.) in Gen. 36 43 1 Ch. 
s4: 


OMEGA. See ALPHA. 


OMER (139), Ex. 1636 ete. 
MEASURES. 


OMRI ("3Y may either be an ethnie like Zimri, and 
many of the names which now close with i1, instead of 
Y [see NAME], perhaps [ep OMAR] from Jerahmeel 

OT [Che.]; or, it may be put for MPVWDY, 
ca ed ‘worshipper of Yahwe,’ cp Arab. names 
° ‘Amir and ‘Omar, and see Robertson 
Smith, AZuship, 265 f.; in Aram. inser. WOM" [CLS 2, 
no. 195] and “WYN [74., no. 173], cp JAMBRI; 
zamBple]i [BA, but occasionally amBp(e)t], amBpt 
[L], amapinoc [Jos. Ané vili. 12 5]). 1. Father 
of Ahab and King of Israel (900-875 B.C., Schr. ; 
890-879 B.C., Kamph.), x K. 16 15-28 He was 
originally ‘captain of the host,’ and was besieging 
Gibbethon, a Philistine town, when he heard that his 
royal master Elah had been slain by ZIMRI (g.v.). At 
once he left Gibbethon and eame to Tirzah and besieged 
the usurper Zimri, who, finding himself unable to hold 
out, closed his reign of seven days by a voluntary death 
(see Zimr1). But the victor had yet another rival to 
fear. TiıBNi b. Ginath and his brother Joram (cp 1K. 
1622 @) were in arms against Omri, and it was not 
until they died that his authority was secure.’ That he 
had the eye of a statesman is clear from his selection of 
SAMARIA (g.v.) as capital in preference to TIRZAH. 
His struggles against the Aramaeans of Damaseus 
were not particularly suecessful; he had to concede 
certain privileges to them in his own capital (1 K. 2034), 
and was forced to surrender several Israelite towns, in- 
cluding, it would seem, the important Ramoth-gilead 
(223); see BENHADAD, § 2. The meagre aceounts of 
him in the OT are supplemented slightly by the Moabite 
inscription. 

From the stele of Mesha, we learn that Omri reasserted his 
claim to Moab and gained a hold on Medeba and the surround- 
ing district, which was retained by him for some years (cp AHAB). 
The thoroughness of the subjection is proved by the enormous 
tribute paid to Israel by Moab (cp 2 K.34). See MESHA. 

Omri is the first Israelite king to be mentioned on the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and the widening of the political 
horizon of Israel marks the commence- 
ment of a new epoch. Tt is possible that 
Omri himself paid tribute to Assyria, and 
through its help obtained the throne (cp Ki. 2259). On 
inseriptions from the time of Shalmaneser I]. (854) 
down to Sargon (720) we find the northern kingdom 


See WEIGHTS AND 


2. Assyrian 
references. 


1 Knowing, as we do, the manner in which late revisers have 
endeavoured to synchronise the events of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, we cannot, by comparing v. 15 with z+, 23, fix 
the length of Omri’s struggle with Tibni at four years (see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 7). 
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designated as mat Bit-Humri, ‘land of the house of 
Omri’; or simply maf Humri, ‘land Omri.’! Jehu 
even is called the ‘son of Omri’ (Sehr. AT 190 f). 
The use of this phrase shows how great was the reputa- 
tion which Omri enjoyed abroad (Stade, however, sup- 
poses that the Assyrians did not learn of the existenee 
of Israel till Omri’s reign, and that, as years went by, 
they elung to the original name, without troubling to 
change it [GIZ 1521]). Another sign of the influence of 
Omri would be the strange phrase of an anonymous 
prophet in Mi. 616, ‘the ‘statutes of Omri’; but the 
text is doubtless corrupt (see Mican [Book], § 3). 
The dynasty which he founded lasted for half a century, 
and was only overturned by the hatred of the prophets 
to the worship of Baal. It is remarkable that we are 
told so little about him. Cp HISTORICAL LiT., §§ 5, 7. 

2. b. Becher, a Benjamite, 1 Ch. 78 (apap[e}ia [BAL]). 

3. A descendant of Pharez, 1 Ch. 94 (auplek [BA], ape [L, 
who appears to identify Omri and Imrt, a name which BA omits)). 

4. b. Michael, of the tribe of IssacHaR (§ 4 n.), 1 Ch. 27 18 
(auBple}e [BL], apapı [A]). 

ON (N; ayn [B], aynan [AF], amnan [L]), b. 
Peleth, a Reubenite, the associate of Dathan and Abiram 
(Nu. 161). The name On secms to have attached itself 
to Jcrahmeelite territory; hence it is parallel with 
Cushan and Missur, according to an almost certain 
restoration of Hab. 37, ‘On is affrighted, the tents of 
Cushan are in dread,? the tent eurtains of Missur 
tremble.’ See DATHAN AND ABIRAM, and ep JERAH- 
MEEL, § 3, PIBESETH. 

The names On, Onam, Onan, Ono, Ben-oni point to 
the existence of a elan and of a district in the far S. 
called On, and there is a group of passages in the 
Prophets, commonly much misunderstood, in which the 
same S. Palestinian district is probably referred to, 
viz., Am. 15 (‘and inhabitants from Rehoboth-on’), 
v. 5 (‘Bethel [the southern Bethel in the distriet of On ?] 
shall become Aven’), Hos. 108 (‘the high places of 
On-jerahmeel'), Hab. 37 (‘On shall be affrighted’), 
Ezek. 3017 (‘the young men of On and Jerahmeel ’). 
For the explanation and justifieation of these readings 
see Crit. Bib; we can only mention here that the 
Bethel of Amos and Hosea was probably the sanctuary 
of the golden calf (cp PROPHET, § 35), not far from 
Haliisah (=Dan?) in the Negeb. It is also by no 
means impossible that under the present Egyptianised 
story of Joseph, there lies an carlier story, which laid 
the scene in N. Arabia, and gave Joseph for a father- 
in-law a priest of On, a Zarephathite (yas ‘mp = npn). 
Note that On in Nu. 161 is ‘b. Pelcth’—7.e., a Pele- 
thite (= Zarephathite)— and that REUBEN appears 
originally to have been a southern tribe (see PELETH) ; 
also that in Neh. 62, for reasons given elsewhere (see 
Crit. Bib.), the place of meeting suggested to Nehemiah 
was probably, not ‘in [one of] the villages in the plain of 
Ono,’ but ‘in Jerahmeel, in Rehoboth of On’ (cp Am. 
15 above); and lastly, that in Neh. 1135 we should 
probably read for ‘Ono, Ge-haharashim ' [RV™#], ‘On 
of the Geshurites ' (see GESHUR, 2). Every one of these 
corrections throws light on a dark place in the OT 
writings ; hence their introduction into a work like the 
present. T. K.C. 


ON (DN, }85 HAIOY TrOAIC 33 HELIOPOLIS), the city 
of POTIPHERA [g.v.], the father-in-law of Joseph (Gen. 
414550 4620; also Ezek. 3017 [Ő ; see 
AVEN]), also mentioned as Beth-shemesh in 
Jer. 4313 (so MT and G ; but the text needs correction ; 
see BETH-SHEMESH), and in the true text of Is. 1918 
(ep ~* Symm., see HERES, CITY OF), and in 6 of 
Ex. lit (kal wn [L, wp (unless this is a misprint in 


1. Name. 


1 For the designation of a nation as the Shouse’ of a king or 
of a founder of a dynasty, cp Hos.51. Mesha, too, speaks of 
the Aouse of Omri’s son (4, 7). Cp Wi. AA TO), 247. 

2 So Perles (Analekten, 66) and Nowack ; but )y must also 
be restored for po PAN: 

3 In Gen. 4145 Iov méAts [A*], IAcov m. [A1], 41 50 46 20 TAtov 
m. [A]. 
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Lag.)] H ECTIN HAIOY TIOAIC) as well as in Jer. 4313 


(a gloss on HAIOY TIOAIC)- 
The name of the Egyptian ‘On’ (for the S. Palestinian 


‘On,’ see preceding article) is written xw? (the initial 
Aleph would admit also of being read as a y} 
According to a famous mythological text (Destr. rọ), 
the name would be etymologically connected with the 
word preserved in Coptic as eyni» ' millstone,’ so that 
the w would have to be read before the xz. The 
late pronunciation On is, at any rate, traceable, not 
only in ®, but even in the Assyrian Unzu (ASur-bani- 
pal).2 From the famous temple of the sun-god the city 
was perhaps also called Pe(r)-Xē', ‘house of the sun- 
god’; ep the Greek and Arabic designations.’ 

On-Heliopolis, situated very near the southern end 
of the Delta, E. of the Pelusiae branch of the Nile, 
was, perhaps, the oldest city of Egypt. 
We find, at least, that from the texts 
of the pyramids to the latest theological writings it is 
described as the holiest city, the favourite place of the 
sun-god whence it is easiest to find access to heaven. 
In its temple (‘the House of the Prince’) was a sacred 
tree which is identified with the tree from the branches 
of which the sun-god rises every morning, etc.4 The 
earliest divinity worshipped there seems to have been 
Atum(u), figured in human form, and explained by 
the later theologians as the setting sun.  Rē' and 
Harmachis were also worshipped. A god explained 
as the Heliopolitan form of Osiris had the name 
Sep (ep Osarseph, the name of Moses in Manetho 
[JOSEPH ii., § 1]). The most sacred animal there was 
the bull called Mnévis by the Greeks. The name of 
the high priest (w7-m’) ‘greatest in seeing’ (¢.e., ob- 
serving the stars) and his saerificial costume, covered 
with stars, point to the high reputation of the Helio- 
politan astronomers and astrologers. Even in Greek 
times the learning of those priests (Alyumriwy oyiw- 
taro, Herod. 23) was so famous that Greek philosophers 
like Plato and Eudoxus were said to have visited them 
to study their wisdom. So important was the city 
to which Potiphera (cp JOSEPH ii., §$ 3, 11) was said 
to have belonged. 

Heliopolis was the capital of a nome (the thirteenth 
of Lower Egypt), but seems never to have played any 

. political part except, perhaps, in the time 
3. History. of the Hyksos who are said to have re- 
sided (?) there. 

Being situated near the W. end of Goshen, on the 
road from Goshen to Memphis, On had, later, a very 
large Semitic population. As early as in the time of 
Rameses IlI. a quarter inhabited by some thousands of 
Asiatic ‘Apuriu is mentioned, and before the foundation 
of Alexandria Heliopolis doubtless ranked high among 
the cities with a partly Jewish population. The Jewish 
city Onion and the temple of Onias (see ONIAS, § 13; ep 


2. Importance. 


1 
i = Brugsch, Dict. Géogr. 259. 


2 Delitzsch (Par. 318) would compare this Uz with Hermon- 
this near Thebes which had the same name in earlier times. 
As, however, its name at a later period always received the 
addition 7és(z), ‘the southern’ or Montu ‘of [the god] Month,’ 
in opposition to the northern ‘On,’ Delitzsch’s idea is highly 
improbable. Cp also CZS 102 a, 2 (Bloch, Glossar. 14) o>yn JX 

3 Diodorus 112 concludes from the name that the sun-god 
founded the city. On the Egyptian form see Brugsch, Dict. 
Géogr. 409 f. (with caution). 

It is, certainly, not accidental that, after the downfall of 
paganism, the Christian Egyptians always reverenced a tree in 
or near Heliopolis, claiming that it had protected the Virgin 
Mary and the child Jesus on the flight to Egypt. The tree of 
Mary, shown at present, was planted somewhat over 200 years 
ago. No doubt it is a successor of the holy persea tree of 
antiquity. 

5 The sacred bird of On, the nw, dynw (a crested heron), 
was considered as a symbol of the morning sun; the strange 
fables attached to it by the classical writers (Herod. 273, etc.) 
are not found on the monuments. Cp PHEŒNIX. 

6 The statement of Juba (in Plin. 6177) that it was founded 
by Arabs evidently refers to the same fact. 
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DISPERSION, § 6, and ISRAEL, § 71) were near it, and 
several nei,nbouring ruins have, at present, names 
pointing to Jewish communities—e.g., Tell el- Yahudiye, 
‘the hill of the Jewess’; a ‘Vicus Judaeorum’ oceurs 
already in the Roman itineraries. @'s addition to 
Ex. 111 is quoted above. Thus the eastern frontier of 
the Delta was occupied by a continuous line of Jewish 
settlements. 

At the beginning of the Roman period, Strabo (p. 805) 
describes the city as deserted, although the great temples 
had still their population of priests. The ruins near 
the modern village el-Matariye are, at present, very 
insignificant; the only eonsiderable remnant of the 
great temple of the sun is an obelisk erceted by User- 
tesen I. of the twelfth dynasty. The Arabs called the 
city ‘Ain esh-Shems, ‘fountain of the sun.’ Whether 
the sweet well! near the sacred tree of el-Matariye 
furnished the name, is doubtful; the ruins of Heliopolis 
are, at any rate, too far N. for us to regard the well 
as the saered basin of the sun-temple. W. M. M. 


ONAM (DÝN, § 77; on the name cp GENEALOGIES 
1., §5, n. 2; JERAHMEEL, § 2 7; and see ON i., ONAN). 

1, An Edomite clan (Gen. 36 23, way [AEL], -u [D]; 1 Ch. 
140, wvay [BA], wav. [L)). 

2. A Jerahmeelite sept or clan (1 Ch. 226, ocou [B], ovvopa 
[A], avav [L]). See JUDAH, JERAHMEEL, § 2. 

ONAN (ÑN, $77; aynan [BADEFL], ep ON i., 
ONAM), one of the five sons of JUDAH (g.v.), Gen. 384 
8-10 4612 Nu. 2619 1 Ch. 23. 


ONESIMUS (onucimoc [Ti. WH]) according to 
Philem. ro, is the name of a runaway slave Christianised 
by Paul and sent back to his master with our canonical 
‘Epistle of Paul to Philemon.’ Later tradition makes 
him bishop of Ephesus. Another Onesimus is mentioned 
in Col. 49 as a Christian at Colossz, who has recently 
been with Paul. According to some he is identical 
with the person called a slave in Philemon, and aecord- 
ingly that epistle is held to be earlier than Colossians. 

Attention has freqnently been called to the meaning of the 
name (Onesimns=‘ nseful’) and doubts on that account have 
been thrown on the historicity of Onesimus, or, at least, of the 
Onesimus of Philem. 10; so far as appears, however, without 
sufficient ground. <A slave called Onesimus is really intended, 
althongh his presence in this place is probably a fiction, and the 
name borrowed from Col. 49. See PHILEMON [EPISTLE]. 

W. C. v: M. 

ONESIPHORUS (onHcidopoc [Ti. WH]) is men- 
tioned twice in 2 Tim. Apparently we are to suppose 
that he was dead when the epistle was written, for in 
both places his ‘house’ (family), not he himself, is 
placed in the foreground. (a) In 116-18 the divine 
mercy is besought for his house as a reward for his 
mercey to Paul (cp Mt. 57). Itis assumed that Timothy 
knows the details of his ministry to Paul perfectly well, 
but it is a pleasure to Paul to refer to his repeated kind- 
ness, not only at Ephesus but also at Rome: ‘he oft 
refreshed me and was not ashamed of my chain; but 
when he was in Rome, he sought me out very diligently 
and found me.’ (4) At the close of the epistle (419) this 
kind friend’s house or household is specially saluted 
together with Prisca and Aquila. 

Here two MSS (46109) contain the insertion, Aextpay my 


yuvatka avTov kat Xipacay [Xy-] Kat Zynvwva rovs viovs avTov, 


which, though it stands after ‘ Prisca and Aquila,’ really belongs 
to ‘the house of Onesiphorus’ (cp Acta Pauli et Thecle, 2). 


ONIARES (onfe]Jia apnoe [Av Nea vid. V*, see 
Swete]), 1 Macc. 1220. See SPARTA. 


ONIAS 


Murder of Onias IT. (§ 8). 
Josephus and Onias IV. (§ 9). 
Trustworthiness of 2 Macc. 


Name (§ 1). 
References (§ 2). 
Date of Onias I. (§ 3). 
Date of Onias II. (§ 4). ($ 10). 
His official position (§ 5). Conclusions (§ 11). 
His relation to the Tobiads ($6). Dale of Onias IV. (§ 12). 
Identity of Onias IT. and III. Temple in Heliopolis (§ 13). 
($ 7). Literature (§ 14). 
EEE 
1 The Virgin Mary is said to have washed the child Jesus in 
it, an indication that the well was sacred in pagan times. 
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Onias (on1ac) is the Greek form of a Jewish name 
which we find borne by various persons chiefly of 
priestly origin in the third and second 
centuries B.C. It stands sometimes for 
Heb. pav (Ecclus. 501; lowov[B*N*]) ; sometimes for 
Heb. mun, which occurs amongst the names in the 
inscription of the Bné-Hézir on the so-called Sepulchre 
of Jacob in the valley of Kidron near Jerusalem.’ Both 
forms come from the same root (jn, pn), and the mean- 
ing of both is the same. 

In the printed texts of the Talmud the name usually appears 
as ryn (HonyS); but it is noleworthy that good MSS also ex- 
hibit the form yea (Nébinyon: Schür. G/V (2) 2 546, (3) 399, 
ET 4288). As "37 is equivalent to the older Hehrew form pyr 
both the Hebrew forms (a'sn and yay) are represented by the 
Gk. ’Ovias. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to say in any individual 
instance whether the Greek name ’Ovias represents the 
one Hebrew form or the other. 

The following is a list of the persons known to have 
borne the name. 

(a) Onias 1., son of Jaddus or Jad- 
dua (Jos AnA Ki 87 [$S 347], xii. 25 [$43]; cp Neh. 
2211) 2 see Sig: 

(4) Onias II., son of Simon I. the Just (Jos. Ant. 
xii. 25 [§ 44] xii. 41-10 [§§ 156-224]}; see §§ 4-8 11. 

(c) Onias III., son of Simon II. (Jos. Ant. xii. 410 
[$ 225} (= xiii. 58 [$ 167)), 51 [$ 237]); sec $ 7/. 11. 

(d) Onias IV., son of Onias III. (Jos. Ant. xii. 51 
[$ 237]. 97 [$ 387]), or son of Simon (Jos. B/ vii. 102 
[$ 423]); see $$ 9-13. 

(e) Onias, third son of Simon II. (Jos. Ant. xii. 51 
[$ 238 #]), usually called Menelaus (cp xii. 97 [§§ 383- 
385]); see § 13 (e). 

(7) Onias, a pious Jew, killed at Jerusalem in 65 B.C. 
(Jos. Azé. xiv. 21 [$$ 22-24)). 

(g) Onias, father of John, who was sent along with 
others by Hyrcanus to Rome (Jos. Ant. xiv. 1010 
[$ 222]). 

Of these seven, (f) and (g) may be left out of account 
in this article as being of no importance for our present 
purpose ; on the other hand it will be necessary to 
bring together and to sift everything that our sources 
contain with regard to the first five. 

(a) Ontas 7,—As regards Onias I., we know from 
Jos. Ant. xi. 87 (§ 347) that his father was Jaddus (or 
3. Date of Nie Neh. 1211), from Ant. xii. 25 ($43) 

Onias'T. that his son was the high priest Simon the 

Just. According to Ant. xi. 847 ($ 3227). 
Jaddua was contemporary with Alexander the Great. 
Of this synchronism, however, Willrich (Juden u. 
Griechen, 22) has argued that it must be given up, the 
whole of the Jewish Alexander-legend being unhistorical. 
This, no doubt, goes too far ; the synchronism may be 
correct even if the details of the story be imaginary. 
We can no longer rely upon it, however, for determin- 
ing the date of Onias. Onias 1.'s son, Simon [I.] 
the Just, appears in Axt. xii.25 (§ 43), as the pre- 
decessor of Eleazar who, according to the epistle of 
Aristeas, lived in the time of Ptolemy IJ. Philadelphus 
(285-247 B.c.) According to this, the date of 
Onias I. would be somewhere about 300 B.c. The 
epistle of Aristeas, however, cannot be regarded as 
a first-rate chronological authority, and Josephus does 
not seem to have had at his disposal any complete 
list of the Jewish high priests from which he could 
have taken Eleazar (Willrich, u¢ supr. 111), We 
next turn, therefore, to the Simon who is mentioned in 
Ecclus. 501: ‘The greatest among his brethren and 
the glory of his people was Simon, son of Johanan 
(lovov [*B*N*], Ovcov [BBP N°#]) the high priest.’ 
By comparison with the high priests of the post-exilic 
Jewish community named in Josephus, this Simon has 
been identified with one or other of two persons—either 


1 (Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebr. no. 6; cp Driver, TBS 


ave 


1. Name. 


2. References. 
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with the Simon [1.] the Just, already mentioned, or 
with Simon [II.] whose father, according to Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 410 [§ 224]), would seem also to have been 
named Onias (see below, § 7 f.). The splendid eulogy 
passed in Ecclus. 501 J. gives the idea of an important 
personality whose merits did not allow him to be 
forgotten by posterity. © Now, unquestionably the 
history supplies us with only one man answering such 
a description—Simon the Just; Josephus also praises 
Simon [l.] though briefly (Azt. xii. 25 [§ 43]), whilst 
as regards Simon II. he chronicles only his father’s 
name, his sons’ names, and his death (Ant. xii. 51 
[$ 237] 410[§ 225]). In all probability, therefore, 
those scholars are right who take Ecclus. 501 as re- 
ferring to Simon [I.] the Just (see, however, ECCLEs!I- 
ASTICUS, §7). In that case we shall do well to place 
him somewhere not too early in the third century. If 
Simon lived somewhere about 250 B.C. then the ap- 
proximate date for his father, Onias I., will be about 
280 B.C. 
(4) Ontas I/.—According to Jos. Ant. xii. 41-10 
(8$ 156-224), Onias II., at first sight, appears to have 
been contemporary with Ptolemy III. 
peat oa Euergetes (247-221), Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
* pator (221-204), and Ptolemy V. Epi- 
phanes (204-181). His father was Simon [I.] the 
Just, but he did not succeed his father immediately, 
being under age at the time of his death. On this 
account, according to Azt. xii.25 (§ 44) and 41(§ 157), 
the high-priestly dignity was held first by Eleazar, 
brother of Simon and son of Onias I., the high priest 
of the Epistle of Aristeas, and afterwards by Manasseh, 
an uncle of Eleazar (perhaps a brother of Onias I. ?). 
Whether the succession of high priests, and in particular 
the minority of Onias II. here given, rests really upon 
tradition has been rightly doubted by Willrich (110/.) 
and Büchler (40 7). Josephus seems to have as- 
sumed the minority of Onias simply in order to make 
room for the Eleazar of the epistle of Aristeas; of 
Manasseh nothing is elsewhere known. It is therefore, 
to say the least, doubtful whether these data have a 
historical character. On the other hand, we do possess 
a trustworthy narrative—however amplified and dis- 
torted by various unhistorical anecdotes—in the associa- 
tion of Onias II. with the rise of the Tobiad Joseph as 
farmer of taxes (Ant. xii. 41-10). Willrich (96 f.) takes 
the narrative as referring to the opposition between 
Menelaus ( = Joseph) and Jason (=Onias). Wellhausen 
regards it (Z/G), 242) as being ‘on the whole un- 
historical although not on that account altogether 
worthless.’ Büchler (43 7%, 91 f.) on the other hand, 
has successfully shown that the twenty-two years of the 
revenue-farming of Joseph can be understood only of 
the time of the Egyptian kings Ptolemy IV. Philopator 
(221-204 B.C.) and Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (204-181 
B.C.) and must be placed somewhere about 220-198 B.C. 
This does not harmonise indeed with the words with 
which Josephus (Azt. xii. $1 [§ 154]) introduces the story; 
the reference to the marriage of Cleopatra the danghter 
of Antiochus III. (222-187) with Ptolemy V. Epiphanes 
allows us to reckon backwards only from 193. Never- 
theless, the Egyptian revenue-farmer Joseph and the 
things attributed to him in the story, are compatible 
only with a period of Egyptian lordship in Palestine, in 
other words before 198 B.C. We may regard it as 
made out that the mention of Euergetes the father of 
Philopator in 41 ($158) is a later (and erroneous) 
insertion in the text (see Niese, ad Joc. ). 
From this narrative (477. xii. 41-10) can be drawn 
the following details of the circumstances and conditions 
: ., then existing. —After the Egyptian 
5. His official governor of Eend Theodotus the 
position. Ætolian, had in 219 invited Antiochus 
III. to the conquest of the Coelesyrian province, and 
its southern portion had received Syrian garrisons in the 
course of 218, Onias II. discontinued payment of twenty 
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talents of tribute to Ptolemy IV., believing that the 
Egyptian suzerainty over Jerusalem was at an end 
(Ant. xii. 4r [§ 158 f]). Though this sum is spoken 
of as in behalf of the people (ò úmèp rot Aaa’ pópos), 
we are not to understand by it the tax or tribute which 
the Jews as a whole had to pay to Ptolemy, but only a 
due which Onias II. had to pay on his own account, 
and which therefore he provides out of his private 
revenue (ék rêr (diwv). It is closely connected with 
the personal position of Onias II., which is sometimes 
described as a presidency (mposracia rot aov) and as 
a rulership (&pxeuv), sometimes as a high-priestly dignity 
(adpxeparikh Tim) or as a high-priesthood (apycepw- 
atvy) (Ant. xii. 42 [$$ 161-163]). If he goes on with the 
payment he retains his dignity; if he discontinues, he 
loses his office and at the same time exposes to peril the 
Jewish inhabitants of the land (§ 159). We thus see 
that the dignity he holds is dependent on the king and 
mixed up with politics, and thus is not in any necessary 
connection with the Jewish high-priesthood. 

Such a state of matters is easily intelligible so far as the 
expressions ‘presidency’ (mpogragia tov Aaov) and ‘rule’ 
(@pxetv) are concerned ; but the phrases ‘high-priestly dignity’ 
(apxteparexy tym) and ‘high-priesthood’ (apxtepwovrn) are 
surprising ; the position of ‘ruler’ depended on the will of the 
foreign overlord of the Jews, but that of high priest was purely an 
internal affair of the religious community. The narrative of 
Ant. 124, however, proceeds on the view that the presidency 
(mposragia tov Aaov) and the high-priesthood (apxcepwovyn) 
over the Jews were now at last inseparable, so that a high priest 
who should become divested of his political position (at the 
head of the people) conferred by the king was thenceforth no 
longer in a position to retain the spiritual office. - 

Biichler seeks to solve the difficulty with regard to 


the chief-priesthood (dpyiepwovvn) by supposing that 
the Ptolemies and Seleucids nominated for the separate 
provinces governors-general (¢rparnyol) who, in addition 
to their own proper (political) designation, bore also the 
title of chief priest (apyiepevs) or even—so far as Jeru- 
salem was concerned —had to exercise certain rights as 
regarded the sanctuary (cp 2 Mace. 34: Simon is ‘ over- 
seer of the temple’ [rpoardrns rod iepod} as an official 
of the king). According to this view—in support of 
which Büchler (33) adduces certain inscriptions in 
addition to 2 Macc.34—in Ant. xiii4d1 f. it is only 
this political chief-priesthood (dpxiepwovvn) that comes 
into account, not the spiritual headship of the Jewish 
community. Onias II. must in that case have been 
chief priest (adpyepeds) in a double sense ; but this is 
hardly credible. 

The decision of Onias II. to go over to Antiochus 
III. was premature. His grand-nephew, the Tobiad 
Bere rela: Joseph, judged the situation more ac- 
Hon o the curately. He cast in his lot unresery edly 

Tobiads with the Ptolemies, was skilful enough 
* to ingratiate himself with the Egyptian 
envoy in Jerusalem, and received from Ptolemy IV. the 
official positions which until that time had been held 
by Onias [4nż. xii. 43 (§ 172 /.)] (and, moreover, had 
nothing to do with the farming of the taxes in southern 
Syria [44 (§ 175 /-)]) This occurrence had an im- 
portant bearing upon the position of the high priests of 
the Jews in Jerusalem. Until now the spiritual head of 
the community had been at the same time its repre- 
sentative in its political relations with the foreign over- 
lord; now the care of these ‘foreign affairs’ was 
dissociated from the priestly office and committed to a 
secular person—the Tobiads were Benjaniites (2 Macc. 
34; and see § 12) The change meant a substantial 
diminution of the high priest’s power and gave rise to 
many disputes within the community, Joseph having 
asserted and maintained his new position as fully as he 
could as against the high priest. 

The struggle between the elder sons of Joseph and the 
youngest, Hyrcanus, as also the setting-up by Hyrcanus 
of a dominion of his own in the trans-Jordanic territory 
(182 B.c.), where in 175 he commmitted suicide from 
fear of Antiochus IV. (Ant. xii. 47-911 [8S 196-222, 
223-236]) render it very probable, if not even certain, 
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that Hyrcanus held by the Ptolemies to the end whilst 
his elder brothers went over, very likely before 198, to 
the side of the Seleucids. Only under such a presup- 
position can we understand the political attitude of 
persons with whom 2 Macc. makes us acquainted. The 
brothers Simon, Menelaus, and Lysimachus, that is to 
say, necessarily (on account of Menelaus) belong to the 
Tobiads ; according to Büchler (34 7) they are the 
sons of Joseph with whom the narrative of Azt. xii. 4ọ1r 
($$ 218 7, 228 7) deals. Simon under Seleucus IV. 
(187-175) has the position of ‘overseer of the temple’ 
{mposrárns Tov iepod: 2 Macc. 34); they must already, 
therefore, at some earlier date have abandoned the 
cause of the Ptolemies. The high priest Onias, on the 
other hand, according to 2 Macc. 310 stands in connec- 
tion with the ‘Tobiad’ Hyrcanus ; he is the opponent 
of the elder brothers and now, therefore, in all prob- 
ability is a friend of the Ptolemies. According to 
2 Macc. 3 the mission of Heliodorus, who is represented 
as having attempted at the command of Seleucus IV. 
to violate the temple treasure in Jerusalem, ought to 
fall within the time of his priesthood. ‘The legend, it 
would seem, is designed in its own fashion to establish 
the actual fact that in spite of the royal command the 
treasure remained untouched. How this immunity was 
secured remains uncertain ; perhaps it was on account 
of the excellent relations subsisting betwen Helicdorus 
and Onias II. 


The personality of Onias II. appears in totally different lights 
in Ant, 124 andin2 Macc. 3/. In Josephus he figures as a narrow, 
covetous man, in 2 Macc. as celebrated for his piety, his zeal for 
the law, and his effective solicitude for the city and the com- 
munity, This diversity of judgment is to be accounted for by 
the difference of the sources, The narrative of Josephus ts 
written in the interest of Joseph the tax-farmer, perhaps hy a 
Samaritan (Willrich, 99; Büchler, 86/7); in 2 Macc. 3/. we 
hear the voice of an uncompromising friend of the temple at 


Jerusalem. 

(2 and c). In what has been said above, the Onias 
7. Identity = 2 ee oe pan ere h 
of Onias II. . mias . c S ol this identi- 

and III. cation must be further examined. 

On the data of Josephus it is more 
natural to take 2 Macc. 3 f. as relating to Onias IIl. 
For, according to Anzż. xii. 410 ($ 224), Onias II. died in 
the reign of Seleucus IV., he was succeeded by his son 
Simon (II.), who in turn was succeeded by his son 
Onias (III.) who died at the beginning of the reign of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (A. xii. 51). On this view 
the close of the high-priesthood of Onias 11., the whole 
of that of Simon Il., and nearly the whole of that 
of Onias III., all fell within the period of Seleucus 1V. 

According to 2 Macc. 4, on the other hand, no Jewish 
high priest dies in the beginning of tne reign of Anti- 
ochus IV.; it is only at the instance of Menelaus (after 
172) that Onias is murdered (430 7%), that is to say, at 
a period when, according to Jos. .4#¢. xil.51, Omias 
IIT. had already been dead for some years. If, accord- 
ingly, the Onias III. of Josephus is the person intended 
in 2 Macc. 3 f., it would be necessary to suppose that 
the events of 2 Macc. 3f. happened precisely in the 
closing years of Seleucus IV. ven so, however, the 
contradiction between Josephus and 2 Macc. with regard 
to the death of this Onias would remain. 

A further circunistance, moreover, requires to be 
noticed. Josephus names Simon (I].) as having been 
high priest between Onias II. and Onias III. (Art. 
xii. 410 [$ 224]) and informs us (411 [§ 229]) that Simon 
II. held with the elder sons of Joseph on account of 
relationship, and thus not with Hyrcanus. This state- 
ment remains unintelligible if we hold this Simon to 
have been an Oniad ; for the Tobiad brothers were all 
alike related to the Oniads through the mother of their 
father Joseph (Avz/. xii. 42 [$ 160]). 

Büchler (39 7) seeks to dispose of this difficulty by 
supposing the Simon II. of Josephus to be in truth 
the ‘overseer of the temple’ (mpocrdrys roð iepod) 
named in 2 Macc. 34, the Tobiad who ‘for kinship’s 
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sake’ held by his full brothers, not his half-brother 
Hyrcanus (Axż. xii. 46 [§ 186 7]); that in the source 
followed by Josephus he was called chief priest (dpx:- 
epevs)—as a king's officer named by the Seleucids—that 
Josephus had understood the word wrongly as referring 
to the Jewish high-priesthood, and thus included Simon 
in the list of the high priests. The statement of Josephus 
in Ant. xil. 411 [§ 229] really does speak in favour of 
this supposition. In that case, Simon IT. would have 
to be deleted from the list of Jewish high priests. This 
would carry with it the further consequence that Onias 
I]. was immediately succeeded by Onias III. It is 
contrary, however, to old-Jewish customs for father and 
son to bear the same name. ‘Thus we are led finally to 
the supposition that Onias II. and Onias III. are one 
and the same person. ‘The same conjecture has already 
been put forward by Schlatter and Willrich (114). 
The murder of Onias, however, spoken of in 2 Macc. 
430 f- is open to grave doubt. He is there represented 
as having been craftily put to death by 
8. a Andronicus at Daphne near Antioch 
"after the expulsion of Jason (175-173). 
Formerly this datum used to be regarded as so certain 
that, as a rule, the obscure words in Dan. 926—pn33; 


Of late, how- 


ever, great doubts have been expressed. Wellhausen 
and Willrich have pointed out that, according to 
Diodorus Siculus (xxx. 72) and Johannes Antiochenus 
(ap. Müller, Zy. Hist. Gr. 4, p. 558) the regent 
Andronicus puts to death the son of Seleucus IV. 
at the instance of king Antiochus IV., and subse- 
quently is himself punished with death. Both scholars 
are of opinion that ' the circumstances of the murder of the 
prince have simply been transferred to the high priest,' 
and therefore that the narrative of 2 Macc. 430 f. as to 
the death of Onias is false. Certainly the account just 
given of the end of Andronicus is more credible than 
the story in 2 Macc. Strictly, however, it does not 
follow that the murder of Onias at Antioch is a pure 
invention : it is possible still to hold it true even if one 
were to come to the conclusion that the participation of 
Andronicus or other details in 2 Macc. 4 are unhistorical. 


mrig—were explained by reference to it. 


It is surprising, it must be admitted, that Josephus should 
know nothing of this singular end of a Jewish high priest. 
The words in Dan. 9 26 are, taken by themselves, so indefinite 
that they cannot supply confirmation of what is said in 2 Macc. 4. 
Moreover, they have recently, and doubtless with greater truth, 
been taken by such scholars as Renan, Baethgen, and Well- 
hausen as referring to the cessation of the legitimate high- 
priesthood altogether, in vie erie to z. 25, where the inaugur- 
ation of the high-priesthood after the exile is brought into 
prominence. 

Thus, the question of the death of Onias turns wholly 
upon that as to the degree of confidence we can repose 
in 2 Macc. as to this matter (see below, § 10). 

According to another view this Onias did not die at 
all as high priest in Jerusalem, but having fled from the 
hostility of his many enemies in Jeru- 
sees salem, the Tobiads, founded in Egypt, 

“ under the patronage of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor, the Jewish temple in Leontopolis. This 
view is based upon the short statement in B/i.1]1 
($$ 31-33), and has recently been advocated principally 
by Willrich and Wellhausen. Elsewhere (ISRAEL, 
§ 69 4, col. 2261) will be found a brief statement of the 
construction to be put on the events of 175-170 B.C. 
according to this view. The struggle between Onias 
and his brother Jason, of which neither Josephus nor 
2 Macc. have anything explicit to say, is after Willrich 
(88 7.) to be drawn from the narrative which Josephus 
(xi.71) gives regarding the high priest Johannes (= 
Onias) and his brother Jesus (= Jason). 

The present writer is now, however, inclined to 
question the justice of this view. In any case it must 
be carefully borne in mind that Josephus nowhere 
affirms that the founder of the temple at Leontopolis 
ever held the high-priestly office in Jerusalem. In Azz, 
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xii. 97 (§ 387) 5: (§ 237) xiii. 3r: (§ 62) and xx.103 
(§ 236) the Onias who migrated to Egypt is represented 
as having been son of the high priest Onias III. to whom 
at home the path to the high-priesthood was barred. In 
BJ vii. 102 (§ 423) this Oras is the son of Simon (so 
also in Talmud: ZATIV 6281), ‘one of the chief 
priests in Jerusalem’ (els rôv év "lepocoAvmors dpxee pew); 
this addition is found also in &/i.11 (§ 31) (eis rv 
apxiepéwv); only in § 33 does the phrase run, more 
briefly, ‘the chief priest Onias’ (ò 5' apxcepeds ’Ovias). 
‘There can be no question that this last expression has 
to be interpreted in the light of what is said in § 31: 
Onias is there for Josephus not one who is actually 
discharging, or has discharged, the functions of a high 
priest, but simply a member of one of the ‘chosen 
families out of which the high priests were selected 
(Schiirer, G/ V) 2221 7; cp Büchler, 118). Nor does 
the fact that he is described as son of Simon carry 
us any further than this. An opinion has indeed 
been expressed that ‘Onias, son of Simon’ (’Ovias 
Xiuwvos vies) is here only short for 'Onias, son of 
Onias, son of Simon’ (Orias rot ’Oviov rot Sluwvos). 
This, however, is nothing more than a harmonising 
co-ordination with z. xii.97 xili.381 and no reliance 
can be placed on it. Whether Simon the father be 
really the high priest Simon (Ant. xii. 410 [§ 224]) or 
another person, it is impossible to determine. In any 
case this at least is certain: the Onias who migrates 
to Egypt is nowhere spoken of by Josephus as having 
held the high-priestly office. We are therefore com- 
pelled, in the end, to distinguish this Onias from Onias 
II. 

It can hardly be merely accidental that 2 Macc. 
says nothing of a flight of Onias into Egypt, but on the 

10. Trust- ag beat the murder of the ' pious’ 

: igh priest Onias at Daphne, whilst 
worthiness i 
of 2 Macc. Josephus repeatedly recurs to the flight 
of Onias but says nothing of the violent 
end of a high priest at Daphne. This suggests that 
the author of 2Mlacc. (or his source) may have in- 
tended to depreciate the worth of the Onias-temple in 
Egypt and for that purpose makes Onias the brother 
of Jason, who was regarded as the founder of the 
Onias-temple, to be murdered near Antioch so that the 
connection between the high-priestly Onias and the 
temple in Leontopolis may be completely severed. 
Such an intention would be in excellent agreement with 
the tendency of 2 Macc. to uphold the dignity of the 
temple of Jerusalem. It would result that the murder 
of Onias itself, not merely the attendant details, had 
been invented. 

Baethgen (ZA TIV 6 [1886] 280) has adduced the execution of 
Onias-Menelaus (A 2¢. xii. 97 [$ 384]) 10 explain the origin of 
the statements in 2 Macc.430 4% With this narrative, however, 
fall to the ground at the same time two other assumptions : 
namely, that the murdered Onias is identical with the high 
priest Onias (II. or III.) and that Jason (2 Macc. 47) raised 
himself to the high-priesthood as opponent of Onias. This is of 
importance for our understanding of the events of the period. The 
last high priest Onias, according to Ant. xii. 4 10 (§ 224), died 
in the beginning of the reign of Antiochus IV. 

The result of our discussion of Onias II. and III. 
may be summed up as follows. Onias II. was prob- 
‘ ably the last legitimate high priest of 
11. Conclusions. cen jewish SR in femme 
He held this office for a long time, having entered upon 
it in the time of Ptolemy IV. Philopator,—at latest in 
220, and continued in the discharge of it till the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus IV. (175-4 B.C.), 
that is to say, some forty or fifty years. From this 
period begins the series of those high priests whom the 
Seleucid kings nominated in virtue of their own might 
and in defiance of Jewish right: Jason, Menelaus, 
Alcimus: the author of the book of Daniel refuses to 
take account of them. 

As objections to this solution of the problem may 
conceivably be urged the length of the term of office 
assigned to Onias, also the disappearance of the Simon 
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named in Az. xit.410. The student who finds these 
objections too formidable to be overcome, may hold by 
the statements of Azé. xii.410. According to what we 
read there, Onias Il. will have been high priest until the 
first year of Seleucus IV., then Simon IT. will have 
held the office for a short time and been succeeded by 
Onias III. as the last legitimate high priest till 175-4. 
In that event the statements also of 2 Maece. 8 f- will 
have to be understood of Onias IlI., not as was said 
above ($$ 5-8) of Onias II. On such a view, it is true, 
one must abandon hope of explaining why it was that 
Simon held by the elder sons of Joseph (dia rip» ovy- 
yévecay: Ant. xii. 4 xro [§ 229]). 

For the sake of completeness it ought also to be mentioned 
that in Josephus (Anżź. xii. 4 10 [$$ 225-227]) Onias IT]. receives 
a letter of the king of Sparta, Areus, in which the Jews are 
invited, on account of relationship through Abraham, to enter 
into close alliance with the Lacedawmonians. The transaction 
thus alleged vanishes on examination into air; Areus I. reigned 
in 309-265, Areus lI. died somewhere about 255, aged eight 
years. Cp DISPERSION, § 21, and Büchler, 126 7, who explains 
the fable of relationship between the Lacedzmonians and the 
Jews by the settlement of Jews in the Dorian Cyrenaica. 

(d) Onias 1V.—We have already seen that Josephus 
nowhere designates Onias IV. as an actual high priest. 

($9 above). In B/ 11 (§ 31) it is 
pes recorded of him that he expelled the 
; * Tobiads from Jerusalem. ‘The same 
action is intended as is referred to in Azé xii.51 
(§ 239 7) and 2 Macc. 55 f. where itis attributed to 
Jason. Jason and Onias, according to An. xti. 51 
($ 237 J.) 2 Mace. 47, are brothers. The historical 
aceuracy of this relationship may be doubted; for the 
closely connected assumption that Onias III., Jason, 
and Onias= Menelaus, were all of them the sons of 
Simon the high priest (Anz. xii. 51 [§ 238 7 ]) is certainly 
false. 

Two brothers with the same name are æ riori unlikely ; 
Menelaus (=Onias) is the well-known leader of the Tobiads 
(§ 239; 2 Macc. 523 7%) and does not belong at all to the high- 
priestly families (cp the contrast in Alcimus, 2 Macc. 14 3). 
Josephus erroneously reckoned him as so belonging because he 
felt bound to infer his high-priestly descent from the fact of his 
bearing the high-priestly dignity; but 2 Macc. 4247. is here 
plainly right: ms pèr apxrepwovens ovdev agvov dépwy. Jason 
is represented alike by Josephus and by 2 Macc.4 as the 
adversary of the Tobiads ; doubtless he belonged to the party 
of the Oniads ; he and the Onias who migrated to Egypt were 
party allies; whether they were brothers as well must be left 
undetermined. It is at least possible, if not probable, that 
Josephus inserted Jason’s name in the list of Jewish high priests 
for the same reason as that mentioned already in the case of 
Menelaus. Jason was in any case, however, an Oniad and 
belonged as such to the high-priestly families. Nevertheless 
the question of his relationship to Onias Ill. is in a different 
position from the same question as regards Menelaus. 


The attempt to expel the Tobiads from Jerusalem 
brings us down into the very thick of the conflicts under 
Antiochus (ep S/ vii. 102 [§ 423]). It happened about 
170 B.C. when Antiochus IV. had undertaken his first 
expedition against Egypt and the report of his death was 
being circulated in southern Syria. Jason hurried baek 
from the trans-Jordanie territory whither he had with- 
drawn from Menelaus in 172-1, reeeived the support of 
the people of Jerusalem, and compelled Menelaus and his 
followers to take to flight. These betook themselves to 
Anttochus IV. and induced him to restore Menelaus at the 
point of the sword. ‘This was done as Antiochus was 
returning from Egypt in 170. Jason fled first to the E. 
of the Jordan and subsequently to Egypt, probably to 
Cyrene (Büchler, 126 7), whilst Onias betook himself 
to the court of Ptolemy VI. Onias’ flight thus falls to 
be dated in 170-169 B.C. The situation is stated quite 
differently in Josephus (Azz. xii.97 [§ 387] xx. 103 
[$ 236]). 


Onias is represented in Jos. as not having left Jerusalem until 
Alcimus had been raised to the high-priesthood by Antiochus 
V. Eupator, and he saw himself superseded. This date (163-2 
B.€.) appears to be too late. Still the intervention of the 
Romans in 168 did bring about a certain cessation of hostilities 
between the Seleucids and the Ptolemies, so that political 
fugitives from Syria could no longer hope so readily for a favour- 
able reception at the court of Alexandria. Moreover, in Judæa 
itself, about 163 the national resistance to the Seleucids was 
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already organised, and it is difficult to see any reason why Onias 
should at that date set off for Egypt in order to cool his hatred 
of the Greeks. 


According to what we learn from Josephus (c. Ap. 25 
[$ 49 7 ]) the Jews who accompanied Onias to Egypt seem 
to have pl é omine arthi 
13. The temple e pae a pr minent part in 
in Hélioudlic the army of Ptolemy VI. Josephus 
—- speaks of Onias and Dositheus as 
generals of the entire army and adds that in the war 
between Ptolemy (VII. Physkon) and Cleopatra (the 
widow of Ptolemy VI.) Onias adhered to Cleopatra and 
took successful part in the operations in the field. The 
sons also of Onias, Helkias and Ananias, were entrusted 
by queen Cleopatra (108 and 104 B.C.) with the conduct 
of the war against her son Ptolemy Lathiirus (Az. 
xiii, 104 [§§ 285-287]— following Strabo—13r 
[$ 348 7 ]). Special interest attaches to the building of 
the Jewish temple in Egypt whieh is attributed to Onias. 
It is fully dealt with in what so far as we ean judge is a 
genuine passage in B/vii. 102-4 ($4207). Onias seeks 
to gain Ptolemy VI. to his purpose by urging political 
considerations ; the building of a Jewish temple, and 
full freedom granted to Jews for the exercise of their 
religion there, wotdd win over all Jews to the Egyptian 
side. Ptolemy accordingly granted him a site in the 
nome of Heliopolis, 180 stadia from Memphis. Onias 
caused this site to be fortified and erected his temple 
in such style that it had the appearance of a citadel 
sixty cubits high. As a whole it did not resemble the 
temple in Jerusalem; only the altar and the saered 
vessels (dvadjuara), apart from the golden eandlestick, 
were the same as in Jerusalem. The temple was 
endowed with land so that the priests hada liberal in- 
come. Jealousy of Jerusalem is represented by Josephus 
as Onias’s motive. The whole district was ealled ‘ Onias’s 
land’ (7'Oviov [ywpa]). This temple lasted longer than 
that of Jerusalem. 

The Jewish diaspora in Egypt was profoundly moved by the 
fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., and Lupus the governor fearing 
that the temple of Onias might become a religious centre for 
revolutionary movements, received from Vespasian, in answer to 
his own representations, orders to demolish the structure. Lupus 
at first merely closed the temple; but his successor Paulinus 
made it completely inaccessible after having plundered it of its 
furniture (åvaĝńýuara)} This was in 73 A.D. Josephus repre- 
sents it as having stood for 343 years, on which reckoning it 
must have been founded about 270 B.c. This date, however, is 
absolutely excluded by the foregoing data of Josephus himself ; 
there must be some error in the figures. It is usual to assume 
243 as the original reading ; this would give 170 b.€. as the year 
of foundation. We may conjecture that the plan and its execu- 
tion were not earlier than the desecration of the temple in Jeru- 


salem by Antiochus IV. in 168, but also earlier than the granting 
of freedom of worship by Antiochus V. 11 163. 


The data supplied by Josephus in Æzż. xiii. 81 f: 
(§§ 66-70) 104 (§ 285) exhibit considerable discrepancies. 
The two letters ineorporated—that of Onias to Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, and their answer to it—are both without 
a doubt mere literary fabrieations, of whieh the answer 
is still more worthless than the other. In Onias’s letter 
the site for which he asks is an old disused sanctuary 
in the enclosure (éxtpwua) of rural Bubastis (dypia 
BotBaoris); in the answer it is a ruined sanctuary of 
rural Bubastis (dypia BotBagris) in Leontopolis in the 
district of Heliopolis (cp Avz/. xii. 97 xx. 103). It is 
eustomary in aceordanee with this last statement to 
speak straightway of the temple in Leontopolis ; it is 
questionable, however, whether the various definitions 
of the site exactly agree. According to Ant. 3x (§ 67), 
104 (§ 285), the temple was built after the model of 
that in Jerusalem. The sole motive, according to 31 
(§ 63) was the personal ambition of Onias ; its erection 
is spoken of (32 [§ 69]) as sinful and a transgres- 
sion of the law. The diserepancy of the accounts gives 
Büchler (239 J.) oceasion to conjecture the real question 
to be whether it was a (Jewish) temple of Onias or a 
(Samaritan) temple of Dositheus that was actually built. 
From the indications regarding the temple in / vii. 10 
Büchler is rather inclined to conelude that it was 
Samaritan (255). Against this inference, however, 
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weighty considerations can be urged. Had the temple 
been Samaritan, assuredly the allusion to it in Is. 1918 
would not have been adinitted into the Jewish Canon, 
and the Mishna would not have found it necessary to 
discuss the question whether sacrifices and vows in con- 
nection with the Onias temple were valid also for the 
temple of Jerusalem (Schiirer, G/V®) 399). 


(e) For the Onias named hy Josephus in An. xii. 5 1 (§ 2387) 
as the youngest son of Simon I1., see MENELAuS. 
Besides the works on the History of Israel cited in ISRAEL, 
§ 116, see Baethgen in ZA TIV 6 277-282 (1886); A. Schlatter, 
in St.A7. 1891, pp. 633%, in Jason von 
14. Literature. Ayrene, 1891, and in ZATW 14145 7% 
(1894); H. Willrich, Juden u. Griechen, 
1395; Wellhausen, GGA, 1895, pp. 947-957; A. Biichler, Die 
Tobiaden u. die Ontaden im Il. Makkabderbuche u. in der 
verwandten fiidisch-hellenistischen Literatur, 1899; B. Niese, 
Kritik der beiden Makkabderbiicher, 1900; H. Willrich, 
Judaica, 1900. H. G. 


ONIONS (02X3, bčsãälīm, for cognates see BDB; 
kpolm]mya), longed for by the ‘ mixed multitude’ and 
the Israelites, Nu. 1] 5f. The onion (4 ddium Cepa, L.) 
of Egypt has always had a high reputation (Plin. VH 
196 f. tor, Juv. 159; cp Wilk. Am Age 225 f.). 
Hasselquist (7rave/s, 290) speaks with enthusiasm of 
their sweetness and softness. Very possibly, however, 
the original story (see MosEs, § 5 /.) meant the onions 
grown in the Negeb near Zarephath, ' mixed multitude’ 
being due to corruption. See E. H. Palmer's descrip- 
tion of the country (NEGEB, §5 7). Cp ASHKELON 
(end), Foon, § 6, and see Low, 74 f. and De Candolle, 


Origine, 52 f. 
ONO ÄÄN or 338; cp ONAM, ONAN; usually wNw 


or wywy, generally avw [L], once wvav [1 Ch. 812, B, where L 
has ever); the Onus of 1 Esd. 5 22 EV, is simply a transliteration 
of the Gk. genitive. 

A town near Lydda (Neh. 62; evw [B], wva [NA]) 
which, if the text be right, should include the so-called 
‘valley of the craftsmen’ (Neh. 1135 [BN*A om.] 1 Ch. 
414). See CHARASIUM, VALLEY OF. Thebiblical notices 
are all post-exilic; but the mention of the place (under the 
form Auanau or, as W. M. Müller gives it, ’O-'no) in the 
Karnak list of Thotmes IIT. (no. 65) proves its antiquity. 
It may be safely identified with the modern Kefr ‘And, 
about 2 m. to the NNW. of Lod. It was in ‘the 
villages’ of the ‘plain of Ano’ that Sanballat and 
Geshem proposed to have their meeting with Nehemiah 
(Neh. 62). See HADID, Lop. The text, however, is 
very doubtful; for a probable restoration see ON, i. 
(end). 

ONYCHA none’, Sehéleth > Ex. 30347; ONyž; 
onyx; cp Ecclus, 2415, ONYX, EV), one of the ingredients 
of frankincense, generally believed to be the operculum 
of some species of marine mollusc. The operculum isa 
horny or calcareous plate attached to the foot of certain 
Gasteropodous molluscs the function of which is to close 
the aperture of the shell when the animal has withdrawn 
into the interior. It is not possible to identify the 
species of mollusc used; very likely more than one 
furnished the material. The name suggests a claw or 
nail-shaped object} and this corresponds with the shape 
of the operculum of the genus S¢romdzs, one species of 
which, S. ¢ricortus, is found in the Red Sea; but its 
operculum is small and insignificant. Fusus, another 
genus which is common in the Red Sea, has also a claw- 
shaped operculum and is known to have been used in 
recent times as an ingredient in perfumes. Murex, 
another accessible genus, has a more substantial oper- 
culum which may have been put to the same use. When 
burnt these opercula give off a strong aromatic or pungent 
odour. They were well known to the ancients, by whom 


1 For the root cp Ar. sahala, ‘to peel’ (so Di.), less prohably, 
Syr. s¢fal, ‘to drop,’ or more correctly ‘to filter,” whence Boch. 
(erroneously) thought of bdellium. The meaning ‘peel’ is 
supported by Pesh. and Targ. myn, the rendering of Targ. 
Ps,-Jon., probably represents the Costus speciosus (Löw, no. 305). 
Cp Winer, s.v. ‘Teufelsklaue,’ for the view that seheleth is 
amber, see K. G. Jacob, 2DA/G 43 354 (1889). 
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they were sometimes used for medicinal purposes (cp 
Diosc. 210; Pliny, AN 3246; the Arab. Kazwini, 1140; 
Ges. 7hes. 1388 ; andi. ad Zac. }. 

Onycha is still largely used throughout Nubia and 
Upper Egypt as an ingredient in the complicated per- 
fumes with which the Arab women scent themselves. It 
is gathered along the coast of the Red Sea and trans- 
ported inland. The method of scenting the person is 
as follows :—a small but deep hole is made in the floor 
of the hut or tent and a fire of charcoal is placed at the 
bottom of the hole ; upon this a handful of drugs, which 
include ginger, cloves, myrrh, frankincense, cinnamon, 
sandal wood, onycha, and a kind of sea-weed is thrown. 
The woman then crouches over the hole enveloped in 
her mantle or tope which falls from her neck like a tent. 
In this hot air bath, the fumes of the drugs sink into the 
skin, and the perfume is retained for a considerable 
number of days; see Sir S. Baker’s The Nile Tributaries 
of Abyssinia, London, 1868. A. E. S.—S. A. C. 

ONYX (ONL’). This is EV’s invariable rendering, 
though RV™E. gives ‘ beryl’ at Ex. 289 20 8527 Job 2816 

1Ch. 292. For the versions (which differ 

me ag greatly) see BERYL, where Dillmann’s 

* rendering ‘beryl’ is supported. Kautzsch 

(A7S) retains the Hebrew term ‘Xham (stone)’ un- 
altered for ont This is perhaps the wisest course, if 


we decide not to touch the Hebrew text, for there is 
apparently no safe explanation of oayi even from Assyri- 


ology. ! 

Experience shows, however, that the readings of the traditional 
text in references to precious stones are by no means always to 
be trusted. It is probable that the names of precious stones 
became corrupted even in documents used by P, and one can 
easily believe that this writer made up his list of precious stones 
(as he made up his genealogical lists of names) by including 
corrupt variants. We have already found one probable case of 
this (see JACINTH), and we are now on the track of another. 


Séham as a proper name is certainly corrupt (see 
SHOHAM) ; it is also corrupt as the name of a precious 
stone, and the true form of the name is that with which 
in Ex. 2820 3913 and Ezek. 2813 it is combined, viz., 
nay, yalpheh. ‘The corruption was very easy, and 


‘ wherever the vas¢fhéh-stone was referred to outside the 


lists in Exodus and Ezckiel the name appears to have 
been editorially corrected (miscorrected) into Séham. 
What, then, is the vas¢phéA-stone? Kautzsch replies, 
‘the onyx.’ But let us reconsider the question in the 
-< light of our present result, which appears 
e eee to be new—i.e., taking into account the 
* passages in which (as the text stands) the 
sScéham-stone is specially mentioned, but not the yas*phéA. 
From Gen. 212 Aam appears to have been plentiful in 
Havilah. But both the situation of HAVILAH [¢.v.] 
and the reading of the text are uncertain, and it would 
take too long to discuss them here. The Josam-stone 
is called ‘the precious Soham’ (Job 28 16), and is singled 
out as the gem far excellence in Ex. 359 27a 1 Ch. 292. 
From Ex.289 7 it appears to have been specially 
adapted for engraving upon (Ex. 289 /,). Now it can- 
not be denied that the onyx would have been suitable for 
the purpose mentioned in Ex. 289, and that the variety 
called SARDONYX [¢.v.] was very highly valued by the 
ancients. But it must be remembered that every one of 
the stones specified in Ex. 2817-20 was to be engraved 
with the name of one of the twelve tribes, so that there 
is no compulsion whatever to prefer the onyx for the 
Séham. So far as relates to the passages in which 
yasephéh occurs, we have seen already (see JASPER) that 
the opal best satisfies the conditions imposed by them. 
Considering too that the opal specially deserved the title 
of ‘precious’ applied to the ham in Job 2816 (where 
it is even combined with the sapphire), we may safely 
offer ‘opal’ as a probable rendering, wherever MT gives 
either vas¢phéh or Foham. 
1 According to Jensen (ZA 10 [1895] 372) ham would repre- 


sent an original suhm,* which could not in Assyrian, give 
sa(ä)mtu, the word which some (see BERYL) connect with Soham, 
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We must not urge in favour of the onyx that the finest onyxes 
have for ages been brought from India, for the view that Havilah 
and Pishon were in India is confessedly antiquated. The char- 
acteristics of the onyx are pointed out elsewhere (see CHAL- 
CEDONY, § 1) It may be added that it was probably that variety 
of chalcedony which presents a red layer that originally suggested 
the name ‘onyx’ (from orvé, ‘a nail‘), since the contrast between 
its layers remotely resembles that between the flesh-coloured 
part of the finger-nail and the white ¿unuia at its root. 


Onyx is also used in Ecelus.2415 in the sense of 
ONYCHA [g.¥. ]. T- K.C: 


OPHEL (ŽĐYN, ‘the hill’ MI 22 [MEsHA, § 3]), 
the SE. slope of the temple hill (see JERUSALEM, § 19), 2 Ch. 
27 3 33 14 Neh. 3 26 /. 11 21 (without article in Is. 3214, RVmg. 
‘Ophel,’ AV ‘forts,’ RV ‘the hill,’ and in Mic. 48 RVmg. 
‘Ophel,’ AV ‘stronghold,’ RV ‘the hill’). In 2K.524 we read 
of an Ophel (AV ‘tower,’ EV ‘hill’) at Samaria. 

Three of the passages enumerated need consideration. 

(1) If the text of 2 K. 524 is right, Elisha’s house stood 
close to an Ophel (‘hiil') connected with the fortifications 
of Samaria. But the statement that ‘ when he (Gehazi) 
came to the Ophel, he took them from their hand, and be- 
stowed them in the house’ is too strange to be admitted 
as probable. Kiostermann’s emendation baay, ‘the 


recesses (?) of the house,’ is hardly satisfactory ; abyor, 


‘the ascent’ (ep 1S. 911) is suitable and may be right ; 
D and s are easily confounded. 

(2) In Is. 3214 the ‘hill’ and the ‘watch-tower’ are 
not to be found in 6 ; they may be a later insertion 
(Bickell, Marti); cp Neh. 325-27. 

(3) Mic. 48 stands in a context full of textual error (see 
Mican, Book or, § 4). 


In Crit. Bib. it is maintained that v.8, in its original form, 

probably ran thus :— 
And thou, O Jerahmeel [Jerahmeel], Zion’s people—thy 
foes 1 will collect, 
And there shall come the Ishmaelites, the Geshurites, 
and the Amalekites. 
‘Jerahmeel’ is the old name of Jerusalem; Isaiah (one may 
venture to assert) plays upon it very beautifully (2914 ; see Lo- 
RUHAMAH), and the late prophetic writer of Mic. 48 f. imitates 
him. The first ‘ Jerahmeel’ is represented in MT by sezgdal, 
‘tower,’ the second by ‘eder ‘ophel (flock, hill). Cp EDER, and 
for a similar suggestion in Gen. 35 21 see Crit. Bib. 
A ER. GC: 

OPHIR (VÐN ; in © spelled in eight ways but usually 
{in B always] with initial o; wep [AC], ovdeep [AEL], 
cwodglelip [BRA], covgecp [BRAQTL, etc.], cwhapa [A], twhetpa 
[BL], cwdynpa [BA]; Vg. always OpArr, except Ps. 4510 
deaurato (following B Staxpvow), Job 2224 aureos, 28 16 Indie, 
Is. 13 12 obrizol [=Ar. ibriz?); Pesh. transliterates), There may 
be a trace of the spelling Sophir in Gen. 10 30 (TED, ‘to Sophir’ 
= AEX, ‘to Ophir’; see Goin, $ 1 o). 

According to Gen. 1029 r Ch. 1 23 Ophir was a son of 
Joktan. In the time of Solomon the place so called 

oa a0 was the source of gol an 

1. Biblical : gold i d other costly 

objects imported into Palestine (1 K.10 
references. a : : : 
1122). “Fhe objects mentioned in 1K. 
10 22 are gold, silver, sexhadbbim, kiphim, and tukkiyyim. 
Sexhabbim may be a combination of ‘ivory and ebony’ 
(see EBONY, § 26); but it may also be an error for 

pny nax (Klo.), ' onyx-stones’ (but see ONYX). 

In this case pvm opp will be best explained as corrupted 
from a dittograuphed s357, 4ipindu (the name of a precious stone,2 
corrupted elsewhere in OT ; see Toraz). The usual explanation 
of kaphim and tukkiyyim is extremely improbable; it is not 
supported by @BL, nor are ‘apes and peacocks’ referred to by 
the Chronicler. In 1 K. 928 only gold is mentioned ; but in 1011 
almuggim-timber and precious stones are referred to. Almuggim 
was most probably a rare hardgrained wood from Elam.3 See 
ALMUG, APE, PEAcock, Esony, lvory. 





l On this word, and on ãmvpov, which some connect with 
Ophir, see CrysraL, @; Gop, § 1. 

2 The peculiar appropriateness of this suggestion will appear 
from a reference to Gen.212, where, according to a critical 
emendation which seems to represent at any rate one stage in 


the history of the text, the Z47Aindu-stone as well as the séham 
and gold, came from Havilah ; cp Gorn, § 1 (4). 

3 In MT of 2 Ch. 28 [7] Solomon sends for almug-timber from 
Lebanon, instead of Ophir, and critics have reproached the 
Chronicler for ignorance. But paada (the initial p is ditto- 
graphed) is simply an incorrect variant for pipby, ‘almuggim.’ 
Exactly the same error is made in Cant.39 where ‘wood of 
Lebanon’ should be ‘almug-timber’; cp 310 where ‘purple’ 
Cargaman) should be ‘almug.’ See Crit, Bid. | 
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Ships (unless, indeed, as Kittel supposes, it was only 
a single ship; cp ©, pia... vais) were despatched 
thither by SOLOMON [¢.v.] in conjunetion with Hiram,! 
and at a later time JENOSHAPHAT [q.v. ] would fain have 
followed his example (1 K. 928=2 Ch. 8:8 1 K.1011 22 
= 2 Ch. 91021 1 K. 2248 f. =2 Ch. 2035-37). Hence in 
poetry and late prose ‘gold of Ophir’=‘fine gold,’ 
Is. 1312 Ps. 4510 [MT] Job 2816 z Ch. 294, and even by 
itself Ophir can mean ' fine gold’; so, e.g., in Job 2224, 
and possibly in Ps. 4510 (see GOLD, § re). 

Respecting the site of Ophir there are five views which 
claim to be considered :— 

1. Lassen (/ndische Alterthumskunde,1538 f.), fol- 
lowed by Delitzsch, identifies Ophir with the Aberia of 

, Ptolemy, the Abhir S ri - 

9. Bitwutor y ue ta of the Sanskrit geo 

Ovhir graphers, which was on the W. coast of 

pir. India, near the mouths of the Indus. To 
this view there are serious objections. 

That India is meant, was held long ago by Vitringa, Bochart, 
and Reland, and has the authority of Jos. (A zé. viii. 64), who 
says that the land formerly called Swecpa, but now Xpvoy, 
belongs to India. ©, too, probably means this by its cwdetp 
(and the like); cp the Polyglot Arabic version of Is. 1312 
(Hind). ït is usual to refer to the Coptic vocabularies in which 
India is called Sophir,? and to the old city of Sovmapa (Ptol.) or 
Ovmmapa (Arrian), which was on the W. of Malabar in the 
neighbourhood of Goa. There are, however, four serious ob- 
jections :—(1) A maritime trade with India hardly existed prior to 
the seventh century B.€., and the Jews at any rate cannot be as- 
sumed to have known India before the Persian period (see INDIA). 
(2) The objects mentioned in 1 K. 1011 22 do not at all necessarily 
point to India (see ALMUG TREES, Are, PEACOCK). (3) The 
Indian gold that was exported took the form of gold dust. (4) 
Gold was not imported from Barbarike—the port for Aberia and 
the Indian Delta. See Arrian, Periplus, 39, where a full list of 
Indian exports is given, and cp Peters, 50; Keane, 53 f. 

2. Peters (Das goldene Ophir Salomos, 1895) warmly 
advocates the identification of Ophir with the mysterious 
ruins of Zimbabwe in Mashonaland discovered by Mauch 
im 18714317 a0 E. long., 20 16 30 ~ lath inva 
district between the Zambesi and the Limpopo sown 
broadeast with the ruins of granite forts and the remains 
of ancient gold-diggings in the quartz reefs. Peters also 
thinks that Ophir and the Punt of the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions are identical, and that they are situated in the 
modern Rhodesia. Certainly gold was abundant there 
in antiquity, and topazes and rubies are said to be found 
in the Revwe river near Sofala. The very name Ophir 
Peters finds preserved in the name Fura (about 15 m. S. 
of the Zambesi), which he traces to Afur, by which name 
the Arabs of the sixteenth century knew this district. 
(Cp the summary and criticism in Keane, 30-35.) 

There are two special objections, however, to this view :—(1) 
This SE. African district was unknown to the ancients, and even to 
the Arabian geographers before the thirteenth century. (2) Punt 
was, according to Maspero (Dawn of Civ. 396, n. 6), the country 
hetween the Nile and the Red Sea, though the name was after- 
wards extended to all the coast of the Red Sea, and to Somali- 
land, possihly even toa part of Arabia. It is only in the extended 
sense that Punt can come into consideration (cp Ecypt, § 48). 

3. Benzinger suggests identifying Ophir with the land of 
Punt—-z.e., the Ethiopian coast of the Red Sea with the 
opposite coast of Arabia. ‘This partly coincides with 
Sprenger’s view (Alte Geogr. Arab. 49 f.) that Ophir 
was on the W. coast of Yemen. It is quite true that 
ingots of gold were sent from Punt as tribute to 
queen Ha't-Sepsut (‘ Hatasu,’ 18th dyn.). But Punt 
was not, like Ophir, the land of gold par excellence, 
gold only figures amongst other precious objects, the 
first of which are ‘the good woods of ‘Tannter’ 
(the land of the gods—/.e., the holy land), my or gum 
arabic trees producing green ava, ebony, and pure ivory. 

4. To the preceding identifications there is this ad- 
ditional objection that the inclusion of Ophir among the 
sons of Joktan points to an Arabian locality. lt is not 
enough, however, to prove the abundance of gold and 
silver in ancient times on the W. coast of Arabia between 
the Hijaz and Yemen. For, not to lay stress on the 


1 The notice in 1 K. 10 22 was misunderstood by the Chronicler 
(2 Ch. 9 21), who supposed the phrase ‘ Tarshish ships’ to mean 
‘ships that went to Tgrshish.’ See TARSHISH. 

2 Champollion, L'Egypte sous les Pharaons, 298. 
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three years’ voyage to Ophir and back mentioned in 
1 K. 1022 (see below, § 3, end), we should have expected 
the journey to this part of Arabia to be performed by a 
caravan (cp 1015); the queen of Sheba came from SW. 
Arabia by land (102). 
5. Glaser (Skise, 2357 J- 368 7; cp Sayce, PSBA, 
Oct. 1896, p. 174, Keane, pp. 43) places Ophir on 
the E. coast of Arabia, stretching up the 
3. 1 a Persian Gulf. So, too, Hommel (see 
y- _ references in AHT, p. 236), who derives 
Ophir from Apir, an old cuneiform name for that part of 
Elam which lay over against the E. Arabian coast, and 
hence for that coast itself. This he connects with a theory 
that from an early date there was commercial intercourse 
between Elam in the E. and Nubia in the W. by Ophir, 
and, accepting the present writer's theory that ‘almug’asa 
name for a rare kind of timber used for building is derived 
from Ass. elammaku (see ALMUG, vol. i., col. 120)—Z.e., 
‘Elamitish ’—he claims the almug-timber as one of the 
exports from Ophir. This is a rather attractive view. 
Of course the objects taken in by Solomon's agents at 
Ophir would not in all cases be products of Ophir. 
From the inland region as well as from more distant 
parts, merchants would bring their wares to the em- 
porium at Ophir. This was evidently the farthest 
point of the voyage. There is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that Solomon’s ships first sailed along 
the Egyptian coast, then along the Somali coast, and at 
last along the coast of Arabia till they entered the Persian 
Gulf.! How they trafficked with the natives, we are not 
told; but Naville ( Temple of Deir el-Bahari, 315) ex- 
plains how the objects brought by the men of Punt to 
the Egyptians sent by Hat-Sepsut were goods to be 
exchanged against the products of Egypt. Such, no 
doubt, was the course pursued by the agents of Solomon. 
A word must be added here on the remarkable statement of 
1K. 1022, ‘For the king had at sea Tarshish ships with the 
ships of Hiram; once in three years came the Tarshish ships, 
and brought gold, silver, ivory,’ etc. Ophir is not mentioned 
here, and the passage most probahly belongs (see Kittel’s com- 
mentary, but cp Burney in Hastings, DZ 2 8654) to a late re- 
dactor. If so, it would not be necessary to charge the redactor 
with having exaggerated (through ignorance) the length of the 
voyage to Ophir. To go all round Arabia, stopping perhaps on 
the way, and at any rate waiting long at Ophir, must have 
required a considerable time. The redactor possibly had an 
old notice beside him, which he abbreviates. This old notice 
probably used the expression ‘Ophir-ship,’ which we may perhaps 
find in & of 9 26 (reading with Klo. vavy wdétpa for vavy vrep ov). 
See also J. Kennedy, ‘ Early Commerce of Babylon with India,’ 
JR AS, 1898, pp. 241-288 ; ‘Ophir’ (revised by Kessler) in Riehm’s 
J/TIVB(2) 21138 f; Soetbeer, Das Goldland Ophir, 1880; Leng, 
Ophir u. die Ruinen von Zimbabye, 1896; A. K. Keane, The 
Gold of Ophir, 1901 (virtually identifies Ophir with SEpHAR). 
Alig ssa lee 
OPHNI (*35!’, meaning unknown ; ‘stench’? § 106; 


om. PA? apnH [L]. usan. [Pesh.], ophnz [Vg.], cp 
afni, apne OS® 9410 22243), a Benjamite city, grouped 
with Chephar-ammoni and Geba (Josh. 1824). Before 
seeking to identify it, we must be reasonably sure of the 
name. 353m and ‘yoya stand side by side; the strong 
probability is that dittography has come into play, and 
that one or the other of the words should be cancelled. 
Now Josh. 1811-28 belongs to P, in whose time the 
existence of an Ammonite (or Jerahmeelite ?) village, 
or a village which had been Ammonite, would not 
surprise us (cp PAHATH-MOAB, ‘TOBIAH). HF, on the 
other hand, we prefer ha-Ophni (so MT reads) to ha- 
Ammoni, how is ha-Ophni (2.e., Beth ha-Ophni, scarcely 
Chephar ha-Ophni) to be accounted for? There is no 
obvious meaning, no obvious identification. Probably 
there is no such word as Ophni. 

With Gophna (mod. Ji/nāã ; see Baed. 214), Soimportant in later 


times, we can hardly identify it ; Gophna would be rather too 
far N. (so Buhl, Pal. 173). Besides, mod. Jifnā presupposes an 


ancient name }53, ‘vine’ or 0°393°N'2, ‘place of vines.’ The 
valley in which Jifna stands is one of the most fertile in Palestine, 
On Gophna see Neubauer, Géogr. 157. Tk. Cc 


1 So Kessler. . i 
2 H-P, however, cite aġr[e], apovn and arpves in certain MSS. 
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OPHRAH (MEY, ‘a hind’?; rodepa [BL]. r. 
A town mentioned in 18.1317 as on one of the roads 
taken by the marauding Philistines from Michmash. 
It was towards ‘the land of SIIUAL,’ and from the con- 
text we may infer that it was to the N. of Michmash. 
Probably the same as 2. 

2. A town in Benjamin, in P’s eastern group of 
cities, Josh. 1823 (ceppaéa [B], agpa [A], agapa [L]). 
Perhaps the Ephraim of 28.1323, and to be identified 
with the mod. ez- Taiyideh (see EPHRAIM it.). Though 
too far N. for a Benjamite town, the circumstance that 
a place of this name is mentioned in 18.1316 f. in con- 
nection with Geba of Benjamin may have seetned to P 
to justify placing Ophrah in Benjamin (cp HPSm. ad 
loc.) Whether it is the Ephraim of Jn. 1154 is open 
to question; this place, near the wilderness of Judah, 
was very possibly En-cerem?! ("472 Adrim). 

3. The city of Gideon (Judg. 611 24 827 95), called 
‘Ophrah of the Abiezrites’ (624). It lay in W. Man- 
asseh, and was apparently within an easy distance of 
Shechem (see 95). lf Fer’ata, 6 m. WSW. of Nablus, 
is not PIRATHON (g.7.), it is somewhat plausible? to 
identify it with Gideon’s Ophrah. ‘The name ‘ Ophrah,' 
or perhaps Ephrath, may occur, disguised as ‘ Deborah’ 
in Judg. 44 

One of the many examples of the textual and consequently 
historical errors of the early editors seems to be connected with 
the name of Ophrah. Underneath the story in Judg. 4 there may 
be a record of a great battle between the Israelites and the 
Kenizzites under their king Jabin and his general (s@77s). The 
patriotism of the Israelites was stirred up by the ‘judge,’ or 
ruler, of the time, whom we know, in Judg. 6-8, as Jerubbaal 
or GIDEON (g.v.), but in Judg.4 as Deborah — że., ‘Ophrah’ 
(Ephrath). In Judg. 444 we should perhaps read ‘ And Ophrah 
[a propheless, æ gloss], wife of Zelophehad, judged Israel at this 
time. She was of the family of Matri of the house of Jerahmeel, 
in the land of Ophrah (Ephrath).’ It is probable that both 
t Jerubbaal’ and ‘ Ephrath’ are early corruptions of ‘JERAHMEEL’ 
(7.v.). Cp LAPIDOTH, and see Crit. Bib. 

® usually edpada; GA edpacw in 82795, and GL edpa in 
611 8 27. 

4. (yopopa [A], edpa@ (L}). The eponym of a Judahite clan 
called Ophrah, which traced its origin to Meonothai (Maon ?), 
1 Ch.414f. The genealogy is Kenizzite. TRIC 

OPOBALSAMUM (JV), zdžap), Ex. 3034 RV™., 
EV STACTE (7u) 


ORACLE. For ‘oracle’ in the sense of a super- 
natural message or advice obtained by supernatural 
means, see DIVINATION, Macic. In EV the word 
represents the following Hebrew and Greek terms :— 

1. The ‘oracle of God’ (2 S. 1623) is simply (so mg.) the 
‘word of God’ (DİN 123, Aóyos roù Geot cp Jer.l2 and 
often). 

2. In NT, Adyea,? literally ‘words,’ everywhere rendered 
‘oracles, is nsed of the Mosaic laws (Acts T38, cp Rom. 32), 
the doctrines of the Christian religion (Heb. 512), and the utter- 
ances of God spoken by Christian teachers (1 Pet. 411). 

3- The word ‘oracle’ (137, debir) as applied to a part of the 
temple at Jerusalem (1 K. 65 1619 4 749868 2 Ch. 316 [here, 
however, 7°29 (Berth. Ki.), Że., ‘necklace,’=lower border of the 
capital, should be read] 4 20 5 7, daBlehp, once ĉaßepp [A], once 
Xpnuarcommpt [Ba?b?mg.]; Ps. 282, vads) we owe to Aq., 
Sym. and Vg.4 who wrongly, but not unnaturally, derived 
the Heb. from dďdibbēr to speak (hence peano nina [so 
Ba? b? mg. 1 K. 86), oraculum). The debir is properly the 
innermost room of the temple (so RVmg. Ps. 4c. ; cp Ar. aubur, 
dabr, back)—the holy of holies—wherein dwelt Yahwè as mani- 
fested in the ark. A similar place was to be fonnd in every 
teniple (¢.g., of Baal, 2 K. 1025, ØL acc. to Klo.); it is the 
Assyrian parakku (see Jastrow, ABA 627), the Gk. dôvrov 
(adytum), and is a survival from the primitive times when the 
temple was built before the cave wherein the deity was supposed 


to dwell (cp Gr. wéyapoy from TYY, ‘cave’), See TEMPLE. 
ORATOR. 1. UN? D2), nön lákaš, Is. 83, RV 


‘enchanter.’ See MAGIC. 
2. pytwp, Acts 241. Cp TERTULLUS. 


ORCHARD. 1. DNB, pardes; TrAPAAEICOC, Cant. 


413. See PARADISE. 
2. xytos, Bar. 671[70]. See GARDEN. 


1 A corruption of the Greek text may well be supposed. 
2 Conder, PEFQ, 1876, 197; cp GASm., HG 329, n. 3- 
3 Often in @ for jt’n, the priest’s breastplate. 

4 Theod. oscillates between daBerp and xpnuatioryptov. 
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ORDINATION. See HAnps, LAYING ON OF. 
ORE ($3), Job 2224, RV™&- See GOLD, MINES, 


OREB (17), ‘raven,’ § 68; but see below; WPHB 
[BSARTL]) and ZeEEB (INT, ‘wolf’? § 68, 2HB 
[BNARTL]), two Midianite princes in one of the two 
stories of GIDEON (g.v.), corresponding to ZEBAH and 
ZALMUNNA in the other (Judg. 725, cp Is. 1026). They 
are said in the narrative to have been slain, the one 
upon the Rock of Oreb (atiy~as ; coup [wp 8], coupe, 
A), the other at the Winepress of Zeeb ( ANP; taxed- 
inp [BAL], rH Kowddde rod nB [Symm.], iaxe 77 K. 
[‘Theod. }), but ‘Isaiah’ (if the text is right) speaks of 
‘the slaughter (defeat) of Midian at Oreb’s Rock’ (@ 
év róm OrNWews, Symm. govp XwpnB). The discrepancy 
cannot be explained away. Stade and Wellhausen 
assume a different tradition. But how improbable that 
the defeat of an army should be localised at a rock, 
either by a tradition or even by a late editor of Isaiah 
(Che. Zatr. Js. 55)! 

Hence the probability that “ry and ap’ are corrupt, and this 
justifies us in doubting the pointing of any and the consonants 


of axı ‘Raven’ and ‘ wolf’ are plausible names, no doubt, and 
yet they must be wrong. The solution is plain. y is a cor- 


ruption of WY; 2)° of NII (a variant of 3X1), and nat or 3NI 


comes from 3°21. The original story simply told of the capture 


of Zebib (‘the long-haired,’ from the Arabic), prince of the 
Bedouins (‘the desert-dwellers’), and the bringing of the head of 
the prince of the Bedouins to Gideon on the other side of Jordan. 
For Zebib, cp the well-attested reference to ‘ Zabibieh queen 
(Sarrat) of Aribi,’ who, like Menahem of Samaria, paid tribute 
to Tiglath-pileser in 738 B.c. (Schr. AA 7(2) 253=COT 1 245). 
Tradition loves to double; cp Mt.’s two blind men of 
Jericho with Mk.’s Bartimæus. In the present case this was 
facilitated by the presence of false readings side by side. In 


Judg.7 25 read simply, [72-8 WIV? Jy Ww marng madh 
JIE? Sapp py wcbe aan aay qe wT. In Is. 1026 we should 
probably read [*7> 7 APY n333, ‘like the defeat of Oreb prince 
of Midian’; 3Y may already have been misread as 3y, ‘raven,’ 
when Is. 10 26 was wrilten. TRC 


OREB (Chored), 2 Esd. 233 AV, RV HORER. 


OREN (S ‘fir’ or ‘cedar’ or more probably ‘wild- 
goat’; apan [A], apaia kal AMBPAM [B], apam [L]), 
a Jerahmeelite family-name (1 Ch. 225). See ARAN, 
and cp JERAHMEEL, § 2a. 


ORGAN (230), Gen. 421, etc., RV ‘pipe.’ See 
Music, § 40. 


ORION (DD ; wpeiwn [Job 3831? also Is. 1310]; 
on © in Job 99 see STARS, § 3c¢n.). Since £¢s7/, 7 De: 
means ‘fool,’ most commentators have supposed the 
name to allude to a myth of a giant who strove with 
God and was chained to the sky for his impiety. 

Such myths do exist, and Tg. substitutes xbx3, ‘giant,’ for b3. 
Cp Nimropv, sii, Soa, however, ought not to be confounded 


with 2a, $33 (see Foor), and the term ‘cords’ in Job 38 31 
is hardly that which would be most naturally suggested by such 
a myth. Cp Delitzsch, ad doc. 


Aésii has been thought to be a Hebraised form of ža- 
sil, one of two Babylonian names of Orion, the other 
being Sug? or ibu, with the former name some com- 
pare that of the ‘wild hunter’ Sahu, in one of the 
Pyramid texts (Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 108; ep Hommel, 


Der Bab. Urspr. der Ag. Kultur, 40). Ka-sil is said 
to mean ‘ opening of the path '"—viz., to the nnder-world 
(on which and on the twofold application of the name 
see Hommel, in Hastings, DB 12182). Stucken, how- 
ever (Astralmythen, 31), connects £ési/ with ese, ‘thi gh,’ 
and compares an Egyptian name for the Great Bear 
meaning ‘thigh’ or ‘club.’ Followed by Winckler 
(G/ 282) he connects the story of Abraham with the 
myth of Orion (not kesil); Winckler (G/ 2188) even 
makes NABAL (g.v.) a development out of Orion. The 
plural form Késilim occurs only in Is. 1310, ‘The stars 
of heaven and the Orions (EV ‘ constellations’) thereof,’ 
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where ‘Orions’ is held to mean ' Orion and stars not 
less bright.’ ©, however, has simply 6 ’Qp[ekwy ; 
[Qprov N*]; possibly the text originally ran,‘ The Bear, 
Pleiades, and Orion’ (see ‘Isa.’ SBOT, Addenda). 
Egyptian theology placed the ‘noble soul of Osiris’ in 
Orion (Brugsch, Xel. u. Myth. 301). TIRIO. 


ORNAMENTS. The ornaments mentioned in the 
OT are treated in special articles. On ornaments for 
the head, see CHAPLET, CROWN, 'FURBAN, VEIL; on 
those for the zeck, see CHAINS, NECKLACE, PERFUME, 
RING ; on those for the xose and ear, see AMULETS, 
RING; on those for the kand and arm, see CHAINS, 
BRACELETS, RING; on those for the dody, see GIRDLE, 
MIRROR; on those for the feet, see ANKLETS, 
SANDAL, etc. See also, in general, Dress, § 5, 
STONES [PRECIOUS ]. 

General terms for ornaments are: 1. +3, &¢/7 (for 


passages In which it occurs see JEWEL, 7), an orna- 
ment mostly of precious metal with perhaps a jewelled 
inset.! Ae/z often has a very general meaning, vessel, 
In NT xécpmos has the same sense of ornament in 
general. 

2. y, dd? (my= msy, ‘to put on’; cp abs myn, Is. 
6l 10 and Hos. 213[15]) used of men, Ex. 834, of women, 
Jer. 232. In Ezek. 1611 ‘dd7 is the generic name applied 
to many forms of ornament. 

3. nist, migdanoth, Gen. 2453 2Ch.213 Ezra 16 
(‘precious things’) may mean ornaments. Fn the first 
of these passages they seem to form the méhar or price 
paid for the bride (Di. ). 

4. Special terms rendered ornament in EV: 

i. "2h, käli, Prov. 2512 etc. ; see BASKETS, NECKLACE. 

ii T: liwyah, Prov. 19, AV (RV ‘chaplet ’); see CHAPLET. 

iii. TIDN, dphuddah, Is. 38022, AV (RV ‘plating’)}. It is 
properly the gold sheathing of the wooden idol-images ; cp Dt. 
725. See EPHOD. 

iv. X5, fe’ér, Is. 6l 10, AV (RV ‘ garland’). See TURBAN. 

v. OY, Sahkdronim (of camels), Judg.826, AV ‘orna- 
ments,’ RV ‘crescents.’ In Is. 318 (of women) AV has ‘round 
tires like the moon.’ See NECKLACE. 

vi, DODIY, ‘akasim, Is.318, AV ‘tinkling ornaments,’ RV 
‘anklets.’ See ANKLETS. The Hebrew prophets (Is. 3 18-23 


etc.) rebuked the excessive use of ornaments by women. Cp 
also x Pet. 3.42 Tim. 29 7, LA 


ORNAN (j30N), 1 Ch. 2115 etc. 
ORPAH (NEW; oppa [BAL]), daughter-in-law of 
Naomi (Ruth 1414) See RUTH. 


ORTHOSIAS (op@wcecian [ANV]), RV Orthosia, 
1 Macc. 1537. According to Tab. Peut., 30 R. m. S- 
cf Antaradus on the coast of Phoenicia. 


See ARAUNAH. 


OSAIAS (wecaiac [A]), 1 Esd. 848 = Ezra 819 
JESUSTA (¢.7., 5). 
OSEA. 1. (¥os74) 4 Esd. 1340. See HOSHEA, 1. 


2, (Osee) 4 Esd. 1 39, RV Oseas. 
OSHEA (Dun), Nu. 138 AV, RV HOSHEA. 


OSNAPPAR (BJDN), Ezra 410 RV, AV ASNAPPER 
(g.v.). 

OSPRAY (PITY, ‘osniyyah,; adiatetoc, form un- 
certain [see Swete]), one of the unclean birds (Lev. 1113 
Dt. 1412t). Evidently some bird of prey is meant, such 
as the ospray (osprey) Pandion haliaétus, zoologically 
one of the Pandionidze allied to the family Falconida. 
This bird is essentially a fish-eater, and may be seen 
poising in the air, then suddenly dropping like a stone 
into the water, to emerge in a minute with its prey, just 
as Pliny (4/.V 103) describes the haliaetus as doing. 
Osprays, however, are somewhat rare in Palestine. 
Tristram inclines to regard the term ‘oswiyyah as generic, 
and would include several species under it, such as 


See Hosea. 


1 The setting seems to be intended by pysyn, Prov. 2511; 
see BASKETS. 
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the Short-toed, the Golden, and the Imperial Eagle. 
The ftirst-mentioned of these is specially abundant in 
Palestine, and not unlike the ospray (VHB, 184). 
Knobel rather boldly explains ‘ozziyyah as ‘the 
bearded,’ and identifies the bird with the Ossifrage : 
in this case péres (D1g ; see OSSIFRAGE) would be some 


other sort of vulture. 

The ospray has also been recognised in Job926 (393 
‘vulture’), where, for NIN mN DY 3597, ‘they pass like the 
ships of reed’ (2), we may read Way! NPJIYCY Non ‘surely 
they pass by like osprays’ (cp © ù xat €arey). 

Toei ese Poe Se 

OSSIFRAGE, RV GIkER-EAGLe (DID | breaker’ ; 
rpyy '), one of the unclean birds (Lev. 1113 Dt. 14 ref), 
is the Gypaétus barbatus, commonly known as the 
Limmergeier, a most magnificent bird with wings 
stretching 10 ft. across. In some respects this species 
is intermediate between the Vulturidz and the Faleonidz, 
with one or the other of which it is classed by different 
writers. Some authorities state that the Liimmergeier 
lives on offal and garbage; but undoubtedly at times 
it attacks living creatures. As the name Ossifrage 
indicates, this bird is fond of bones, which, when small, 
are swallowed, but, when large, are said to be carried 
aloft and from a height dropped on a roek with the 
view of breaking them. Snakes and tortoises are 
subjected to the same treatment, and thus killed. The 
LLiimmergeier breeds early in the year, the nest being 
placed on an inaccessible ledge of rock amongst the 
gorges it frequents. The species has a wide distribu- 
tion, extending across Europe and Asia; but it has been 
exterminated, or is in process of becoming so, in many 
places. This grandest of the vulture tribe is perhaps 
referred to in the Eulogy on Wisdom. 

In Job288 RV gives ‘ The proud beasts have not trodden it’; 
but pnv ‘pride’ is most questionable, and for pm” ‘32 we 
should probably read 078 ‘332 ‘the young vultures’ (lit. ossi- 
frages) || ‘the CORMORANT’ (g.v.). See also Ospray. 

It is also practically certain that in Job 925 the com- 
plaint of Job is that his ‘days are swifter,’ not ' than a 
post (79 39), but ‘than an ossifrage® (D399). We 
thus get, in vv. 25 f., all the three swiftly-flying birds 
of prey grouped together in Lev. 1113 Dt. 1412. 

A. E. S.—T. K. C, 


OSTRICH. ‘The ostrich (7.¢., Struthio camelus) is 
mentioned several times in the EV, and is the correct 
rendering of three Hebrew words. 

i MYN (7IY’ 3, 733"), ath ya‘dndh, atpovbds (4 times) 
gecpyy (3 times); struthio in Lev.1116 Dt.1415 Job3029 
Is. 1321 3413 4320 Jer.5039 and Mi.l8 RV, where AV 
erroneously has Ow [g.v., 1], AVmg- ‘daughter of the owl.’ 
The Hebrew name seems to mean ‘daughter of greed,’ in allusion 
to the bird’s voracity, or ‘daughter of the desert,’ cp the Arabian 
name of the ostrich, ‘father of the plains’ (see BDB). 


2. DY’, atpovOiov (Lam. 43, Kri.), plur. of a form closely 
related to the above. 

3. O31, Tepropévwv, t struthio (Job 3913, AV, PEACOCK [¢.z.]), 
supposed to be derived from the hoarse melancholy cry which 
the ostrich makes; but G. Hoffmann acutely suggests Dy" 
(cp 2), which Budde and Duhm adopt. On the ostrich-section 
cp Jos ii., § 10. 

4 NTON, aarda (Job 3913, AV), and 

5. 3, veoga (76, AVME.), receive antiquated renderings ; see 
STORK. 

The ostrich (Struthio camelus) at the present day 
hardly extends northward of the Syrian desert which 
lies E. of Damascus, though there is historical evidence 
that it was formerly more widely spread in the E. 


1 ypuy and yvy of R= yu and ypu of A in Lev. 
2 515, miswritten sp, became pnv under the influence of 
bry ings ó. On pno in Joh 41 21, see Lion. 


3/3 and 5 are confounded, e.g., ya, 2S. 2335= "3, x Ch. 
11 37. *3 of course could with especial ease be miswritten for p. 

4 It is equally probable that reprouévwv = poby (transliterated 
by xc.c.A) and that the name of the bird has fallen out. 
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portions of Asia.! Full details respecting the habits of 
the bird would be supertluons here. It will be sufficient 
to mention that in the breeding season ostriches assemble 
in troops of four or five—one cock and the rest hens. 
The latter lay some thirty to forty eggs in a common nest 
scooped in the sand, over which they brood in turns, 
the male taking the main share. Around the nest are 
scattered a number of unincubated eggs which are said 
to serve as food for the young when hatched; their 
presence may explain the reflections on the care of the 
ostrich for its young, found in Job39rs. The ostrich 
is several times referred to as inhabiting desert places 
(Is. 1321 3413 4320 Jer. 5039), and its great speed when 
running did not escape the observation of the writer of 
Job39 18—an allusion which would show that the ostrich 
was hunted in his time. At night it emits a hoarse 
melancholy note, compared by Tristram to the lowing 
of an ox in pain, and on this account it is mentioned 
along with the jackal in Mi. 18 Job30 29. 

The ostrich was one of the unclean birds (Lev. 11 16 Dt. 14 15), 
and is not eaten at the present day, as a general rule, save among 
the African Arabs. The fat of the bird is sometimes used as a 
medicine. ‘The feathers have always been esteemed, and at the 


present day the Arabian chief will bind a tuft of ostrich plumes 
around his spear-head as a sign of rank. 


For later Hebrew details of the ostrich (meys msy (na), 
see Lewysohn, Zool, d. Talm., § 240. 
AE Se S A. Ce 
OTHNI (NY; roone: [B}, roni [A], 00N] 
[L]; cp OTHNIEL), a doorkeeper, son of Obed-edom 
(1 Ch. 267). 


OTHNIEL (soany, $ 39; roðoniHà [BAL]; cp 
GOTHONIEL), a Kenizzite clan (cp 1 Ch. 413), described 
as the younger brother of CALEB, who settled at 
Kirjath-sepher (Debir), and married ACHSAH [g.v.] 
(Josh. 1517 Judg. 113). His deliverance of Israel 
(properly S. Judah) from the Edomites (read paw for 


oyy), or rather the Jcrahmeelites (mam; is probably a 
corruption of $xsnv, a gloss on oag), is briefly narrated 


in Judg. 37-11 (see CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM, JUDGES, § 5). 
Comparing 1 Ch. 2713 and v. 15, we are led to suspect 
that Othniel and the Zarhites are closely connected. 
Nor is it hard to justify this. Syxsny has not yet been 
explained, but is probably only another form of }n'x ; 
ETHAN, we know, was an Ezrahite or Zarhite. The 
southern clans became more and more prominent in 
the later period. Cp KENAZ. T- K. C: 


OTHONIAS (o@ontac [BA], 1 Esd. 928 = Ezra 
1027, MATTANIAH, 7. 

OUCHES (MSI, miiescth,; IY, to inter- 
weave? Ex. 2811131425 396131618; the word also 
occurs in Ps. 4514 [kpoc(c)wtoc]; cp also Ex. 28 20, 
D°SSe'D, cyNAEAEMENA EN ypyciw) First, as 
to the word ‘ouche.’ It arose by a very early error 
(‘a nouche'’ being mistaken for ‘an ouche’) from an 
adopted Old French word xouche, nosche, ‘clasp, 
buckle,’ and seems to have acquired the sense of ‘ gold 
ornament.’ In Ex. it is clear that the gold settings of 
the engraved stones are intended ; these settings were 
not solid pieces of gold, but formed of woven wire 
wreathed round the stones in clo‘sonnée work, a sort of 
filigree. How this wire was produced we learn from 
Ex. 393 (cp EMBROIDERY, § 3). 

In Ex. 39613 © has meptoecitadAwpeévovs and cuvdedeneva, but 
in 2813 4.25 and 391618 agmédioxas (which also occurs in 
1 Macc. 457, where EV, improbably, however literally, ‘ [small] 
shields’). This appears to bea good rendering. By ‘little 
shields’ © means ier we call rosettes; these were of filigree 
work, and to them were attached the chains of gold by which 
m hosen or BREASTPLATE [g.v.] of the high priest was kept 

Tm. 

In Ps. 45144 [136] the same word occurs, AV render- 

ing ‘her clothing is of wrought gold,’ RV‘. . . isin- 


1 ‘The ostrich appears on the elaborate decoration of the royal 
robes, and upon cylinders. Perhaps it was considered sacred.’ 
Perr. and Chip. Artin Ass. ii. 153, and figs. 75, 76. 
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wrought with gold.’ If, however, m3393 in v. 14a Should 
be read o°335—7.e., ‘pearls,’ or perhaps (see col. 895 f.) 
‘corals’ or ‘ corallites '—it becomes possible to combine 
this word with v. 144, and render ‘of pearls woven in 
gold (3am myavn) is her garment.’ But Wellhausen 
(SBOT), in taking this view, disregards Hebrew metre. 
It is surely better to follow MT’s division of the verse, 
and to render ‘ Brocade of gold is her raiment’ (Che. 
Pse. 

Duhm rearranges the clauses unsatisfactorily. In Prov. 25 11 
mygg probably underlies the much-disputed word pray; a 
fine proverb is thus restored to the group of passages with which 
we are dealing (see BASKETS, col. 499, esp. n. 1). T. K. C. 


OVEN (IN, tanntir; KAIBANOC; ¢ltdanus; Ex. 
8 3 (7 28] Lev. 24 [not @8] 7 9 [6 39] 11 35 26 26 Ps. 219 [10] Lam. 
510 Hos.746/. Mal. 43 [319] Mt. 6 30 Lk. 12.28). See FURNACE, 
5, BREAD, § 2, c, and COOKING, § 4. 


OVERSEER. 1. V8, pakid ( / 1P5, in Heb. and 
Ass. implying supervision or control), is used in Jer. 201 29 26 
2 Ch. 2411 3113 Neh. 1122 1242 of various temple officials 
(xaBegrapévos, emaTatys, Mpogratys, émiokoros), superintend- 
ing ‘ Levites,’ ‘singers,’ or ‘the house of Yahwé’; see TEMPLE 
Service. The word is also met with in Neh. 11914 (ério- 
xomos), is used of a military officer in Jer. 5225 || 2 K. 2519 
(é€mcararys), and is applied to Zesut. (g.7.), Abimelech’s officer 
(€miaxoros), in Judg. 9 28, to Pharaoh's overseers (romapxat) in 
Gen. 41 34, and to the officers (kwudapyxat) appointed throughout 
the empire by Ahasnerus to find a successor to Vashti (Esth. 
2a): 

2. wlily, ër, Prov.67. See SCRIBE. 

3 NSD, wenasseih, 2 Ch. 218 3412 (€morarys), of super- 
intendents of the corvée. The word occurs also in the titles of 
fifty-five Psalms, where it is rendered ‘ Chief Musician’; but see 
Musician, CHIEF. 

4. émtaxotos, Acts 2028; cp Acts 120, AV, ‘his bishoprick 
(èmeoakorý) let another take,’ but RV ‘office’ with mg. ‘Gr. 
overseership.” See BisHor, MINISTRY. 


OWL. The owl is mentioned at least twelve times 
in AV; and though a strict examination of passages 
displaces the owl for some of them, it reappears in 
others where its presence has been forgotten. 

The Heb. words to be considered are :— 

1, MY (N35) NB, dath (béndth) ya'anah, Is. 1321, etc. AV; 
RV OstricH [¢.2z.]3 2. m5", lilith, Is. 83414, AV Screech-owl, 

but see Linitn; and 3. DBP, £Apdz, Is. 
1. OT references. 34 15, AV Great Owl, undoubtedly a 

reptile, see SERPENT (§ 1 [8]). The re- 
maining names are those of ‘ unclean’ birds, mentioned as such 
in Lev. 11 i7f Dt. 1416) 

4. PII, yansuph. This bird is grouped in the legislation 
with the $ä% (see CORMORANT), and the ðs (see below, 5), and, 
like the RAVEN, is used by a prophet to typify the desolation of 
Edom, Is. 3411 (AN, yansoph, RVmg. Brrrern). The word 
may be the same as the Ass. és¥épu (from éxséhx), a bird which 
frequents ruins (Del. Prol. 80; ZDMG 40719, n. 1) Both 
here and in Lev. @ understands the Ibis (see HERON). 

5. pia, $ös, EV ‘little owl.” In Ps 1026 [7] the ‘Ads of the 
ruins’ is parallel to the ‘£a'ath of the desert’ (see PELICAN). 
@ both here and in Lev. gives vuerixdpag or screech-owl ; Tg. 
Onk. in Lev. R2 which is Ass. adu. We cannot venture to 
connect the name with pja ‘bag,’ and on this ground to identify 
the bird with the pelican (Boch.). 

6. naya, tinsémeth, RV ‘horned owl’; AV ‘swan’ (see 
SWAN), Lev.1118 (wopduptwy [B], -pov [A]; Dt. 1416 F (Bis 
[BFL], Bys [A]. The position of the name in the lists favours 
RV, which has also ancient authority (Targ., Sam., see Di.-Rys.). 

The restoration of the owl to certain passages where its 
presence had previously been unsuspected is an important 
result of textual criticism. In Is. 5910 4x3 (AV ‘as in the 
night’; RV ‘as in the twilight’) should no doubt be ate ‘like 
the owl.’ It is {I to pmewg, which should certainly be paeynd. 
The word nnwsn (see 6) has indeed been unfortunate. It is repre- 
sented in the text of Ps. 3912 by pom and yy; in Ps. 5838 by 
on and pey, and in Is. 59 10, as we have seen, by the hitherto 
unintelligible pyne. The sense produced by the required 
restorations is as follows :—(a) Is. 5910, ‘We grope, as blind 
men, by the wall; like those who have no eyes, we feel our way ; 
at noonday we resemble (j)5¢:33) the owl; we are become like 





1 The owl, however, is sometimes eaten in Arabia, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. i. 305, 60d. 

2 Cp Di. on Lev. 1117. Frd. Del. formerly (Ass. Studien, 100 3 
Heb. Lang. 33) connected pia with Ass. kassu, but, as he 
points out himself (Prol. 80), this is rather a falcon. 
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unto the screech-owl’ (33°37 ‘n). The passage continues, ‘ We 
all groan like bears, and mourn sore like doves.’ 

(6) Ps. 3912 [11], ‘In the midst of deep gloom I grope, I am 
become like the owls.’ The passage continues, ‘ All my piety 
is like spider’s webs; surely a (mere) breath is all piety.’ 

(c) Ps. 588, ‘On the highway let them walk in obscurity, like 
owls which never see the sun.’ In the third of these passages 
Tg., which misunderstands psn, imagines pp to denote the 
mole (see MOLE, 2). See Che. SBOT, ‘Isa.’ Heb. 201 4; 
Psalms”), 

Next as to the identifications. We may plausibly 
identify the yansuph (4) with the Budo ascalaphus. 
This is one of the commonest 
species of the Eagle Owl. It 
sometimes resorts to burrows in the ground, but also 
frequents caves and mines, and is specially abundant 
round the Idumzan Petra. The ds (5) may be 
Carine glaux (so Tristram), a sub-species of C. noctua, 
a bird of ‘grotesque actions and ludicrous expression,’ 
which nevertheless was the classical emblem of Pallas 
Athene, and is stamped upon the coins of Attica. 
But we must not be too sure of any identifications. 
The names of owls are generally derived from their 
hoarse cry, and need not have been applied with 
any strictness. Both the divisions of the sub-order 
Striges (called respectively Striginze and Alucinze) are 
represented in Palestine. ‘To the Striginze belongs the 
Strix flammea, or Barn-owl, an almost cosmopolitan 
species, which haunts the ruins of the Holy Land. In 
Palestine Tristram also found the Ketupa ceylonensis, a 
species of an essentially Indian genus with bare legs 
and fish-eating habits; Aszo otus, the O. vulgaris of 
some, the [Long-eared Owl, which inhabits woods, 
especially in N. Palestine; 4. accipitrinus, or Short- 
eared Owl, found only in winter; Syrnium aluco, the 
Tawny Owl,! a woodland species which in Palestine 
has a gray, not a tawny, hue; Scops giu, whose 
specific name is derived from its cry, common in the 
spring; and the Budo ascalaphus and Carine glaux 
(see above). 

Frequent representations of the white and horned owl are 
found in Egypt. The owl does not appear, however, to have 
borne at any time a sacred character among the Egyptians, 
although many mummies have been found in the necropolis of 
Thebes. A. E. S.—S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


OX (wz [BNA], WW, cp Gen. 2221 [A]; Vg. IDON), 
ancestor of Judith (Judith 81). 


OX (WY, etc.), Ex. 2017 etc. See CATTLE. 


OX, WILD, RV ‘Antelope’ (INF, Dt. 145; DNY, Dt. 
3317). See ANTELOPE, UNICORN. 


OX-ANTELOPE (ON), Nu. 2322 RV™s:, AV UNI- 
CORN (g.v. ). 


OX-GOAD (Pa Worle); Judg. 33x. 
CULTURE, § 4. 


OZEM (DSN; acom [BA]). 1. B. Jesse, brother 


of Davin (g.v, § 1a, n.); 1 Ch. 215¢ (asau [L]). 
2. A Jerahmeelite, 1Ch.225 (agav [B], acwe [L)]). 
JERAHMEEL, § 2. 


OZIAS (ozle}iac [BAL]). 

1. 1 Esd.531 RV. See Uzza, 2. 

2.1 Esd.82 RV. See Uzzt, 1. 

3. (.e., Uzziah : ogtas [Ba-b]) h. Micah of the tribe of Simeon, 
a governor of BETHULIA (Judith 6 15 7 23 89 28 35). See JUDITH, 


Book OF. 
4. Mt.189 AV. See Uzziau. 


OZIEL (ozeiHA [BNA]), ancestor of Judith (Judith 
8r). 

OZNI (*3tN), and OZNITE (NI), Nu. 26:6. 
EZBON, T. 


OZORA (ezwpa [BA]), r Esd. 934 AV, RV EZORA 
(7.v.). See also MACHNADEBAL 


2. Identifications. 


See AGRI- 


See 


See 


1 The name aluco has really been interchanged with that of 
the Strix, so that S. stxtdula is the Tawny Owl and Syrniun 
aluco the Barn-ow] ; but in this article recent custom has been 
followed. 
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PAARAI "WB; papaci [A]; apapei [L]; for 
GB» see below), one of David's heroes (2 S. 2335), an Arbite 
(i.¢., a man of Arab in Josh. 15 52 [?J), or rather Archite. The 
reading ‘ Archite’ is suggested by the [ovpacloepxer of @B, and 
the ò apaxececs of QA (see ARCHITES). In 1 Ch. 1137 the name 
is corrupted into Naarai ben Ezbai, where ‘ Ezbai’ Cayx) plainly 
comes from ' Arbi’ (Arbite). See NAARAIL. 


PACHON (rraywn [A, om. V]), 3 Macc. 638. See 
MONTH, § 4. 


PADAN (RV PADDAN) -ARAM (DIN 135, 1375 
BIN; (H)mecotrotamid (THC) cypiac [BADEL], 
less often without cypiac [ADEFL]; pri? ee? every- 


where), a geographieal designation found only in P 
(see Gen. 2520 28256 f. 3118 3318 35926 4615 487 
[Sam., @, Pesh., but MT only jx]). A prophetic 
writer (Hos. 1212 [13]; see JACOB), speaking of Jacob's 
flight, has the phrase px aye, ‘the field (or [see 
FIELD], the highland) of Aram.’ There is no reason 
to doubt that P, as the text of Genesis now stands, 
regarded Jacob's family as settled at Haran before 
entering Canaan, and when we consider the large 
amount of corruption in the proper names of Genesis it 
is not too bold to regard jns as a scribe’s error for }4n.? 
‘ Paddan-aram’ may therefore mean ' Haran (Hauran ?) 
of Jcrahmeel.’ Cp NAHOR. 

For attempts to identify Paddan-aram and to explain the 
first part of the name, see Aram, § 3. The suggestion of 
Tomkins connecting Paddan-Aram with the land of Patin on 
the Orontes may also be mentioned.2 Other scholars (¢.g., 
Sayce, Crit. and Alon. 200) compare Paddan with Assyrian 
padanu, ‘road,’ a synonym of karranu, ‘high road.’ Delitzsch 
(Par. 135), however, states that the ideogram ar, which in one 
glossary is translated by Assyrian gzz, * garden,’ ēġłu, ‘field,’ 
in another is explained by padanu, so that fadan might be the 
equivalent of the Hebrew scddeh, ‘field’ (but why not sédeh 
Aranı, as in ' field of Aram’ in Hosea?) It is also stated that 
an ancient Babylonian king Agu-kak-rime assumed the title of 
‘king of Padan and Alvan’ (Rogers, Outlines of Hist. of Early 
Babylonia, 1895, p. 40). T KIC: 


PADDLE (119), Dt. 2313 EV, RV™E: SHOVEL (g. v., 2). 
PADON (})1B abbrev. name, § 52; þad wn [BNAL]), 


a family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA ii., 
eee 244=Neh.747,; in 1 Esd. 529 PHALEAS (PaAacouv 
PAGIEL (5N°V3B, maraimA or -peHA [BAFL]), 
prince of Asher ; Nu. 113. 
The name, if original, would come trom 4/y3n, ‘to meet with,’ 
and by, ‘God.’ The old lists, however (especially P's), are 


largely made up of corrupt and distorted names, and no name is 
so frequently and so variously distorted as Jerahme’el. ‘Pagiel,’ 
still further distorted, becomes PE1.EG. Tek Gs 


PAHATH MOAB (AN15 FI, § 70; że., ‘ governor 


of Moab’; maad MWB [BNA], p. HTOYMENOY m. 
{L]), a Jewish family known in post-exilie times, which 
consisted of two branches, Jeshua and Joab (see Ezra 
26 1 Esd. 511 Neh. 711; also Ezra 84= 1 Esd. 831, Ezra 
1030 Neh. 311 1014[15]). In Ezra 8g the Joab-branch 
is reckoned apparently as a separate clan. 

According to Ezra 8 4 the b’ne Pahath-moab under Eliehoenai(?) 


numbered 200 males, a figure which seems more credible than 
the 2812 given in Ezra26 (dadaBuwas [B]). Other members 


of the family are enumerated in Ezra 10 30 (aad uwaß [BX])= 
1 Esd. 931 (see Appt, 1), ard another, HAssHus (g.z.), is men- 
tioned in connection with the repairing of Jerusalem (Neh. 3 12, 


þaaß uwaß (BN]). It was represented amongst the signatories 
under Nehemiah (Neh. 10 14[15], þpaaŝuwaß (13]). In 1 Esd. 511 
EV, the name appears as PHAATH-MOAB ($@OaAetuwaB [B]), and 
76,831 AV (paaðuwaß [B], dao? wab [L]). 

The interest centres in the origin of the names 
Pahath- Moab, Jeshua, Joab. Many have supposed 


1 Bruston (ZATI 7 [1887], 207) has already emended the 
ie of Gen. 487 into 957. 
2 Cp Sayce, RPO) 388; Tomkins, Bab. and Or. Record, 33. 
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that the first of these names records the fact that the 
ancestor of the clan in pre-exilic times had been 
governor of Moab; Smend (Listen, 20) compares the 
obscure passage, 1 Ch.422, There is no evidence, 
however, that the official title pehah, ane, was in use 


before the exile, and 1 Ch. 422 is not very solid evidence 
for pre-exilic history (see SHELAH), Probably there is 
an error in the text; the different passages have no 
doubt been harmonised by an editor. 

‘Moab’ may probably be right; cp CHEPHAR-AMMONI in 
Josh. 1824 (P). Since, however, there are several cases of the 
corruption of * Missur’ (=the N. Arabian Musri; see Mizraim) 
into * Moab,’ and in the lists of post-exilic families ‘ Pahath- 
moab’ occurs near SHEPHATIAH (g.v.), which is probably a 
disguise of Séphathi (= Saréfathi ‘ belonging to Parca ’), and 
‘Arah’ and ‘ Elam’ (both disguised fragments of ‘ Jerahmeel’), 
it is most probable that ‘ Moab’ should be ‘ Missur’; ‘ Pahath’ 
can in this case very easily be corrected. For pnp in Josh. read 
nan, Tappiah; the ‘Tappihim’ are probably mentioned as a 
N. Arabian tribe in the original text of Gen. 1013 (see MizRaim). 
Those of them who bore the name b’ne Shita‘ or Sheba‘ (so we 
should read instead of Joshua) were specially the inhabitants 
of SHEBA or Beer-sheba. Probably ‘ Joab,’ which can hardly 
mean the general of David (Meyer, Æztsź. 146), is a corruption 
of ‘Arali (Arabian). Indeed, David’s general may himself have 
been really called ‘Arabi. The name ‘ Pahath-moab’ is therefore 
by no means an unsolved enigma (Hastings, DB 3639); it can 
be explained by a textual and historical criticism. T. K. C. 


PAI (Y5), 1 Ch. 1 50=Gen. 36 39, see PAU. 


PAINT. The art of painting was but little developed 
among the Israelites; see COLOURS, §§ 1-5. In Ezek. 
810 EV speaks of idolatrous forms ‘ pour- 

1. Art of trayed' (apna; ./apn, to cut, carve) upon a 

painting. i}. E S i 
wall; but the literal rendering is 'cut’ or 
‘carved '—they were probably scratched upon the 
plaster—thongh a parallel passage (2314) suggests that 
such carvings were often filled up with paint. Here 
no doubt, as well as in the walls painted (nvn, xplew) 
with vermilion in Jehoiakim’s building (Jer. 2214), 
Egyptian and Babylonian influence can be traced.} 

‘Fhe rude daubs found on old lamps and pottery in Palestine 
can scarcely be called paintings, nor have we any reason for 
supposing that the colouring of images referred to in Wisd. 13 14 
(xataxpioas pidtw cai dixer; cp 154 oxtaypadwry .. . eldos 
ontAwbéy xpwxaciv) was any more artistic.2 See POTTERY. 

It is in the Babylonian age, moreover, that we first 
hear of eye-paint (Jer.430); it is true, the context 
E mnt permits us to conjecture that the 

2. bye-paint. Custom was not much approved of by 
respectable women (see v. 31), and it is probably to the 
Persian age that we ought to refer the effective contrast 
drawn in Is. 324 between the brand on the forehead or 
hand of a slave-woman and the elegant paintings: or 
tattooings on the fair skin of a lady. The use of rouge 
(pûkos) is nowhere mentioned, except indeed once with 
reference to idols (Wisd. 1314, RV™8-; see above). 
Things have changed in Palestine since then. Even 
in the time of Joscphus painting the eyes was not 
perhaps altogether ereditable (cp the singular story 
in B/iv.910); at any rate, it was a special mark 
of luxury. At the present day, however, it is general, 
not only in Egypt, but also, among women of any 
position, both in Palestine and in Arabia (see below). 

The eye-paint which was used was coinposed of a black 
powder, known in Egypt as mestem,’ and usually mixed 


1 The statements in Nah. 23 [4] cannot be accepted without 
eriticism ; sce Che. / BZ, 1898, p. 106. i 

2 On the Grecian custom of staining images with red or 
vermilion cp Frazer, Paus. 3 20 f. 3 

3 Cp Copt. Stim, etc., Eg. sdm or sdmt; cp WMM as cited 
next col., n. 2. The act of painting the eyes was called semte?, 
and the part painted, semi. From these words are derived the 
Gk. oriupı orife and ovr ‘stibium,’ cp Ar. ithmid, uthmud, 
etc., whence, through the Romance languages, comes the word 
‘antimony.’ 
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with oil to make a kind of paste. The idea was to 
increase the prominence and beauty of the 
eye (yap ‘to rend,’ of the eyes, Jer. 4 30) 
by staining the eyelids and brows with 
the powder. ‘This is clear from the enlarged form of 
the eye in ancient Egyptian pictures (cp also Juvenal, 
Sat. 293; Pliny, Zp. 62). 

The elements of this powder were the sesquisulphuret of 
antimony, the black oxide of copper, the sulphide of lead ; even 
the powder' of lamp-black, of burnt almonds, or frankincense 
might he used. Antimony was the most precious kind, but had 
to be imported from the most remote countries (India? Europe ?), 
and was extremely rare. See Eayrt, § 39, Budge, Mummy, 
229 7, Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 2348, Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 230, 
and ZDMG, 1851, pp. 236 4% For Arabia, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1585. ` 

In Hebrew this paint was called 335, fžk,; cp 2 K. 
930 (153 ary cem RV, ‘she painted her eyes’)? and 
Jer. 430. In post-biblical times the usual word is Sag 


(cp the verb Ezek. 23 40 [ort Bifouar]= Ar. kahkhala).3 


P2#k occurs twice in an apparently different sense. In Is. 541r, 
it is foretold that the stones of the new Jerusalem shall he laid 
in 335 (EV ‘fair colours,’ RVmg. ‘antimony’), which may be a 
figurative expression for the black asphalt-mortar that was 
used in buildings of ancient Jerusalem (Guthe, 74.27, 1892, 
p. 26) Ewald, Wellhausen (Prod. ET, 391), Cheyne (SBO7), 


and Marti, however, after ©, would read 993, ‘emerald,’ and 
possibly the same change is required in r Ch. 292, for 435 33N 
(A(@ous moAureActs) ; cp commentaries ad doc. 


Kohl bottles have been found in Egyptian tombs 
together with needles for applying the powder ; some 
of the bottles are divided into cells to contain (it would 
seem) mixtures of different colours or qualities. Similar 
receptacles were doubtless used among the Hebrews; 
one of Job's daughters bears the characteristic name 
PIP (‘ paint-horn’); but see KEREN-HAPPUCH. 

STAC 


3. Its com- 
position. 


PALACE.’ Of the eleven words rendered ‘ palace,’ 
2, 3, 4, and g offer some special points of interest. 

I (3222) n°3, déth (hammélek), a simple and natural phrase, 

usually in EV and always in RV rendered ‘the 
1. Terms. king’s house’ (1 K.9110 1012, etc. ; cp House), 

though in 2Ch. 911 and occasionally elsewhere 
AV has ‘king’s palace.’ 

2. Another word meaning royal or stately dwelling-place is 
oa, hékél (2 K. 2018 Is. 1322, etc.), ultimately perhaps a 
loan-word through Ass. from Sumer. e-ga/=‘ great house’; so 
BDB ; cp Haupt, Asser. Journ. of Phil., Oct. 1887, pp. 273/.; 
G. Hoffm. Phén. Zuschr. 25 n. 1 (from am, ‘to inclose’). 


3. PON 'armön, a/DN, occurs mainly in the prophetical 


books (Is. 252 8214 Jer. 3018 Am. 1471012 ; see also Ps. 484 14 
(313), MT has 3597 m3 DIN ‘citadel’ (but EV ‘ palace’) 


‘of the king’s house’ in 1 K.1618 2 K.1525. Here, however, 
© (avrpov, évavriov [BA], év [L]), and Jon. (pave =]197IN); may 
point (see Klost.) to the conjectural reading TN = avdpwr or 


avépewv (Herod. 1 34, etc.), the men’s apartment or banqueting- 
hall (cp Moore’s suggestion, Porcs, 3). In 2Ch.3619 s>my4N-53, 
‘all her [Jerusalem's] palaces,’ represents the 5)43 n+a-$3, ‘every 
great house,’ of 2 K. 259. 

4. MINON, ‘aluandth, in Is.1322t (AV ‘desolate houses,’ 
AVmg. ‘palaces,’ RV ‘castles’) ought probably to be read 
minx (Pesh., Tg., Vg.; Di. and most), The alleged sense 
‘castle’ for Ass. admat/u (Frd. Del. formerly [cp BDB]) is not 
made out. 

5. pou harmon, Am. 43, where AV takes POI as = pow. 





1 Perhaps from a root = ‘to grind to powder’; cp Syr. ethpakkak. 
May we connect with didxos (orig. sea-weed) ‘red colour’; cp 
Lat. fucus, fucare, rouge dye? Or have we a mere accidental 
coincidence? 

2 WMM in OLZ, 1900, p. 399, proposes to read pnon (a 
denom. of pno; see preceding col., n. 3) instead of pni; an in- 
genious but not altogether necessary change. 

3 Whence (through the nouns kahl, kihāł) by successive 
changes of meaning comes the modern ‘ Alcohol.’ It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to mention the old supposition that an allusion 


to the practice is made in DWY MNP, Is.316 (cp wae, 
Jucare). 
4 Lat. Palatium (/pa, ‘protect’), the name of the first of 


the ‘seven’ hills of Rome to be built on, that on which Augustus 
fixed his residence. 
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But see HARMON, to which add that, according ta Cheyne, 
won seems to be a corruption of sx (Jerahmeel). See 
PROPHET, §§ 10, 35. 

6. and 7. Y2, nya, Sirah, biraniyyōth; Gk. Bapis. See 
CASTLE, 3, and cp JERUSALEM, Col, 2425 and n., col. 2428; also 
TEMPLE, 

8. NTV, rã; Cant. 89 (RV ‘turret,’ RVmg. ‘ battlements’), : 


Ezek. 25 4 (RV ‘encampments’), Ps. 69 27 [25] AVmg. (EV ‘ habi- 
tation,’ RVmg. ‘encampment’). See Camp, § 1. 


9. BN, ‘appéden, in Dan. 1145, of the 13758 ‘Sr ‘the tents 
of his palace ’—v.e., ‘the tents which form his (Antiochus’s) head- 
quarters.’ An Aram. loan-word=Old Pers. apadana ‘palace’ 
(? see BDB). But the supposed sense is not good, and the 
loan-word is unexpected. See ELymMais; PERSEPOLIS, 

10, avAy Mt. 263, etc.; RV Court [g.v.]. 

11. mpactwprov Phil. 113, etc. See PRATORIUM. 

Of David's palace all we are told is that it was built 
by carpenters and masons sent by Hiram king of Tyre 

2.1 K.5-8 (28.511). Of the palace buildings of 
; : * Solomon, on the other hand, we have a 
somewhat detailed account in 1 K. 5-8; this description, 
however, is not such as enables us to form a clear con- 
ception of all the details. Apart from the fact that the 
text has been greatly worked over and is very corrupt,! 
the description itself is very unequal. Whilst the 
temple (upon which the attention of a later age naturally 
concentrated itself) is described with great fulness, 
we learn of various secular buildings little more than 
the names. It is plain that the buildings intended for 
the king’s private residence were less known to the 
author, simply because he had little or no access 
to them. He seems to have been a priest, or at all 
events not a palace official. As regards the royal 
harem, moreover, it will be obvious that the author 
could not be in a position to describe it. To this 
must be added a certain want of skill on his part: 
that he was unpractised in this kind of description is 
shown, not only by the awkwardness of his style, but 
also more particularly by the fact that he often leaves 
out of sight and omits altogether those very points which 
are most important of all for enabling the reader to 
form a picture of a building. Finally, to us still more 
than to the old copyists the technical expressions are 
often very obscure, indeed quite unintelligible. ln these 
circumstances we must give up all hope of reaching 
a complete understanding of our present text (cp below, 
§ sf). 

So much, at least, we can clearly gather from the 
description : that the buildings of Solomon formed one 
great whole, a mutually connected 
group. The group was all contained 
within a single enclosure (aban aspa), ? made of three 


courses of great hewn stones (ninp D'sax), and a course 


3. The courts. 


1 On the contents of these chapters, cp Stade in ZATW 
3 129-177 (1883), and the commentaries of Klostermann, Ben- 
zinger, and Kittel. The narrative does not come before us in 
its original form; it has undergone much redaction and received 
many additions, especially in that part which treats of the 
temple and its furniture. Moreover, it has suffered greatly at 
the hands of copyists, so that it is now one of the worst preserved 
texts we have. There are various reasons for this; but the main 
one undoubtedly is that much of the architectural terminology, 
and indeed much else of the often difficult technical description, 
was no longer intelligible to the later copyists, who had not the 
objects themselves before their eyes. To supplement the de- 
scription from other sources is possible only in the case of the 
temple; as regards the rest of the buildings now under con- 
sideration, we have no other accounts whatever. 

As for the date at which the description was composed, Stade 
lays weight principally on the fact that the temple by that time had 
already absorbed all the main interest, and that the royal castle 
had taken a place of only subordinate importance, which was far 
from having been the case in Solomon's time, or that of his 
immediate successors. On the other hand, however, it has to be 
observed that in the description itself there is not wanting evi- 
dence which goes to show that this phenomenon is due to the 
redaction merely, and that in its original form this predominance 
of the temple was not observable. The present order, for 
example, which makes the building of the royal residence, one 
might almost say, a mere incident between the building of the, 
temple and the preparing of the temple furniture, and brings in 
the dedication of the temple as the closing scene of the whole 
undertaking, cannot be the original one. 

2 33m means both ‘court,’ and also the wall enclosing it. 
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of cedar beams above (1 K.7912; cp Benz. ad Joc.). 
Within this enclosure lay all the separate buildings and, 
more particularly, the temple, which in turn lay within 
an enclosed court of its own. This is referred to as the 
inner court (mn 83 AAR or mga NT m3 asm; I K. 
636 7125). In Jer. 3610 this court containing the temple 
is called the ‘upper’ (AV ‘higher') court; one went 
down from it through the ‘New gate’ to the king's 
house (Jer. 2610). ‘This is a fact to be borne in mind: 
the palace lay on a lower level than the temple, and 
accordingly we are to understand that the ‘ great court’ 
was lower than the temple court, which rose above it as 
a higher terrace. ‘This temple court also was enclosed 
by a wall of three courses of hewn stones, surmounted 
by a course of cedar beams. Like the temple, the 
royal palace, together with the harem, was surrounded 
by its own enclosure. This is called in the description 
of the buildings 'the other court’ (maqxn “sp3; 1 K. 
78), but elsewhere (2 K.204) ‘the middle court’ 
(man sng). From the standpoint of this last narra- 


tive—for Isaiah goes from the royal palace through the 
middle court into the city—the temple court is the 
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Fic. 1—Plan of the buildings of Solomon (after Stade). 


1. ‘Great court.’ 2. ‘Second court.’ 3. ‘Court of the Temple.’ 
4. House of the forest of Lebanon. 5. Hall of Pillars. 
6. Hall of Judgment. 7. Royal Palace. 8 Harem. 9. 
Temple. 10. Altar. 


‘inner,’ that containing the royal palace proper is the 
‘middle,’ and that in which the state buildings are 
situated is the ‘outer’ court. To infer, however, that 
this last was a distinct court separated off like the two 
others by an enclosing wall of its own is not necessary ; 
it is excluded by the formal description, which knows 
nothing of any such court. As the subjoined plan 
shows, it is perfectly possible that this court may simply 
be identical with that portion of the great court which 
contains these state buildings. Neither did the state 
buildings require to be shut off from the great court by 
a wall of their own ; for access to them, as distinguished 
from the temple and the king’s private palace, was free 
to every one. Further, as regards the relation of the 
two smaller courts to the great court, it seems probable 
that the great court enclosed the two inner courts on all 
sides, so that the outer containing wall at no point 
coincided with any one of the inner walls (see plan). 
Conversely, there is much to be said for the view that 
the two inner enclosures—that of the temple and that of 
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the royal palace—were separated only by a party wall 
(see plan), so that the king could go directly to his 
palace-sanctuary and court-chapel without having to 
pass through the great outer court that was open to 
every one. 

The architectural description enumerates, apart from 
the temple, the following five buildings as belonging to 
the one group we have spoken of :—(a) 


4. Position the house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K. 


nad 71-5); (8) the hall of pillars (76); (c) 
buildings. the hall of judgment (77); (d) the palace 


(78a); (e) the harem (784). If we as- 
sume the writer to have followed a certain order in his 
description, the enumeration just given will answer to 
the respective situations of the buildings, so that the 
visitor to the royal castle would first come upon the 
house of the forest of lebanon (4 in plan); next in 
order he would come to the state buildings (the hall of 
pillars and the hall of judgment: 5 and 6 in plan); 
behind these, he found enclosed in a court of their own 
the buildings set apart for the king’s own use—dwelling- 
house and harem (7 and 8 in plan). Lastly came the 
temple (9g in plan). Thus the king's palace lay ‘in the 
midst’ between the temple and the public buildings 
(see above, § 3). That the palace properly so-called 
lay in immediate juxtaposition with the temple is 
expressly testified moreover by Ezekiel, who charges it 
as a sin against the kings of Judah that they had defiled 
the holy name of Yahwe by ‘setting their threshold by 
my threshold, and their doorpost beside my doorpost, 
and there was but a wall between me and them’ (Ezek. 
437 f- }. 

The configuration of the ground enables us to draw 
more precise conclusions as to the position of the 
buildings. As has been shown elsewhere (JERUSALEM, 
§§ 16-20, and plan), the ‘city of David,’ Zion, and Moriah 
are practically the same; that is to say, the city of 
David, the palace of David, the palace of Solomon, and 
the temple lay all of them upon the eastern hill, The 
ancient contour of this hill has been adequately ascer- 
tained by excavations (cp JERUSALEM, col. 2410, plan). 
It is an exceedingly narrow spur of a high plateau which 
first runs from NW. to SE., then, at a point a little to 
the S. of the S. wall of the modern Haram, turns its 
direction from NNE. to SSW. In this direction also 
the hill gradually sinks in terraces, till it suddenly falls 
away at its southern extremity. The eastern and 
western flanks are still steeper than this abrupt southern 
slope. By small side valleys the hill is divided into 
three summits (cp Benz. HA 43), and of these only the 
middle terrace, now occupied, broadly speaking, by the 
Haram enclosure, presents an area—level, or at least 
capable of being levelled—of appreciable size (about 
100 metres, 328 ft. in length, and 40-so metres, 131- 
164 ft. in breadth), which is situated approximately in 
the centre of the Haram enclosure. It is here that 
nature on the last hill has provided her site for great 
buildings. The fall of the ridge towards the SE., 
moreover, was also not so great but that it was pos- 
sible, without excessive labour, to erect some additional 
buildings on the ridge at a somewhat lower level. 
Nowhere else on the E. hill was there space for any 
considerable aggregate of buildings; the ground would 
have first required to be made by gigantic substructions. 
Now, many considerations support the conclusion—and 
there are none against it—that the temple of Solomon 
stood approximately where the ' dome of the rock’ now 
is—moore precisely that it stood to the W. of the sacred 
rock, on which, doubtless, the altar of burnt-offering 
stood (see TEMPLE). With this as a starting-point, it 
becomes practicable to infer the sites of the remaining 
buildings with some degree of certainty. The whole 
complex of buildings, we may be sure, occupied much 
less space than the modern Haram. For the external. 
walls of the Haram are, speaking broadly, the work of 
Herod, and he, as we know, considerably enlarged the 
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temple area. Moreover, so far as Solomon’s buildings 
are concerned, we are precluded from assuming sub- 
structions similar to those which astonish us in the work 
of Herod by the statement that the great outer wall 
consisted of only three courses (see above, § 3). Such 
a thing could not possibly be said of any wall like that 
which we now see. We shall therefore be fully justified 
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of cedar of Lebanon, arranged in three rows (so @PAL; 
fig. 2; MT, four rows)? of fifteen pillars each. Cedar 
beams upon these support the superstructure, which is 
also roofed with cedar. According to the text as it now 
stands, what we are to understand is most probably a 
large hall above which was a second story containing 
chambers (see fig. 4). The ground floor was a single 
large hall, roo cubits (about 

49.44 metres, 162 ft.)? in 

length by 50 cubits (about 

HA F- G + 24.72 metres, 81 ft.) in width. 
pte bd e m The number of pillars in each 

iw row being fifteen, the distance 

oy between each from centre to 

centre comes out as (100 

+16=) 6} cubits (3.09 
metres, 10 ft.)—-a_ very 
moderate interval, especially 
when it is remembered that 
the pillars themselves must 
have been of considerable 
thickness. In the breadth of 
the apartment, if we regard 
the three rows as all inside 
the ground plan, the corre- 
sponding distance from pillar 
to pillar gives (5o+4=) 124 
cubits (6.18 metres, 20} ft.) 
as the distance to be spanned 
by the beams of the roof, a 
very appreciable distance. 
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Fic. 2.—Ground plan of the house of the forest of lebanon. 


in proceeding on the assumption that the buildings of 
Solomon adapted themselves as closely as possible to 
the conditions of the site. In that ease the royal castle 
can only have extended in a southerly or south-westerly 
direction from the temple, following the ridge and 
descending in terraces. Neither eastwards, nor west- 
wards, nor northwards from the temple could space 
have been obtained without making great substructions. 
All the incidental notices of the buildings in question in 
the OT fit in with the site 
now supposed. ‘The palace 
proper, if it was to the SE. 
of the temple, lay on a 
lower level; compare the 
regular form of expression 
which tells us that one went 
up from the palace to the 
temple (Jer. 26 10), but came 
down from the temple to 
the palace (2 K.2r9 Jer. 
221 369/.). On the other 
side the palace lay higher 
than the buildings that ex- 
tended along the ridge 
south-eastwards, and higher 
than the old city of David 
with David's palace, as 
again we learn from other 
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with some interpreters that 
one of the three rows of pillars 
formed at the same time the front wall; this would 
give an interval of (50+ 3=) 16.6 cubits (8.25 metres, 
27 ft.). This would be for cedar beams a very 
great span; the other interpretation is therefore the 
more probable. The more moderate span thus given 
is further diminished by the beams above having 
‘shoulder pieces’ (msna; so ©, wwal ; in v. 74 for MT 


mD, * beams’; cp fig. 3). The height of the building 
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sanetuary (r K. 81), and 
Pharaoh's daughter came 
up into the house which Solomon had built for her 
(x K. 924). 

The house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K. 71-5) is 
described more fully than any of the 


Fic 3 


EO others ; but the deseription, in precisely 
the most important points, c: 
Lebanon. B points, cannot be 


made out with any certainty. The name 
is derived from the upper story resting on 45 pillars 
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Section of the house of the forest of Lebanon. 


is given as 30 cubits. If of this total we allow some 
7 cubits for the upper story, and another 3 cubits for 
its plinth, roof, and floor, there remains for the hall 
itself a height of 20 cubits, which presents no difficulty. 


1 That the rows were three appears from v. 36, where the 
pillars are forty-five and the row contains fifteen. 

2 On the assumption that the cubit intended is the longer 
cubit, see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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For a hall of these dimensions the window openings 
would have to be many and large. With regard to 
these, however, as also with regard to the doors and to 
the stairs for reaching the upper story, the present text 
leaves us entirely at a loss, vv. 46 and 56 being quite 
unintelligible. All we ean gather is that the windows 
and doors were four-cornered, as distinguished from the 
entrance (e.g.) into the holy of holies, which was five- 
cornered (631), the lintel being in two pieces and form- 
ing an angle. Very possibly the front wall, and perhaps 
also the back wall, was broken by some pillars so as to 
gain more light. This is assumed in fig. 2. This hall 
of pillars no doubt served, as also Josephus informs us 
(Ant. vill. 52, $ 133), as a place of assembly. The 
upper story was, we may conjecture, divided into 
separate ehambers. We may perhaps conceive the 
arrangement to have been that three longitudinal walls 
rested upon the three rows of pillars on the ground 
floor ; this is at least the most natural, architeeturally 
speaking. In these three walls, doors and window 


openings facing one another must have been pierced | 
for the admission of light; this may perhaps be what is 
In connection with the stairs 


referred to in vv. 44 sò. 
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architecture that differs considerably from that hitherto 
current. He has adduced strong reasons for believing 
that the most original and simplest form of the Phæœ- 
nician and Syrian palace was a walled parallelogram, 
the interior of which was completed by constructions of 
wood in such a manner that chambers for dwelling and 
storage were obtained by means of galleries running 
round the walls. According to Friedrich the palaces 
of the Philistines and of the Moabites conformed to this 
type. He will have it that the temple also was built on 
this plan (with a wooden framework in the interior), and 
he brings together all the other buildings of Solomon, 
alike the royal residence and the state buildings, into 
one great building—the house of the forest of Lebanon. 
The main and charaeteristic part of this palace complex 
he finds—in accordance with this N. Syrian style of 
architecture—in the great hall stretching through the 
whole enclosure of the house (throne-room and judgment- 
hall) in the centre of the complex, having its roof sup- 
ported by many wooden pillars. All other apartments, 
the royal residence, the harem, storerooms, and the 
like, he regards merely as side-chambers connected 
with this hall. That this collection of all the buildings 
into a single large build- 





























ing is not reeoncilable 
with our present text is 
obvious; we read in it 
quite clearly of various 
separate buildings. On 
the other hand, we must 
coneede the possibility 
that the house of the 
forest of Lebanon was 
erected as one of the 
separate buildings of 
the eitadel in this N. 
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which we must imagine somewhere, there will have been 
in the upper story some corridor or passage from which 
the chambers on either side opened. As to the dark- 
ness of the chambers on the inner side we need not 
trouble ourselves, for we learn that this house of the 
forest of Lebanon was not inhabited but served as an 
armoury (1 K.1016 f Is, 228; cp 392). 
When we consider how few are the certain data we 
possess regarding this building, it is not to be wondered 
6. Other ®! that other interpreters of the text have 
theorics arrived at quite different conclusions from 
: hose suggested above. (i.) Furthest re- 
of it. | pee. ee 

moved from this coneeption of the building 
as a large hall with pillars and an upper story, are 
those attempted reconstructions which agree in assum- 
ing an open enclosure surrounded on all sides by a 
shallow building. In the lower story this building was 
arranged as a covered portico ; the three upper stories 
consisted of series of chambers (so Keil, Thenius, 
Klostermann). We are not called upon here to ex- 
plain in detail how the various writers have sought to 
bring this reconstruction into agreement with the wording 
of the text; but we may say that more or less violence 
is done to it by all of them; nowhere does it make any 
mention of a courtyard or of a three-storied building or 
of a portico; such a reconstruction, moreover, demands 
the assumption of a greatly increased number of pillars 
(Thenius for example gives 400 to his court of pillars). 


(ii.) More attention is due to a third attempt at recon- 
struction by Friedrich (see below, § 11); it is indeed 
hard to reconcile with the present text, but as against 
this difficulty it has to be said that it finds a strong 
support in the history of architectural art. A close 
examination of Assyrian buildings in particular leads 
Friedrich to a characterisation of the Phcoenician-Syrian 
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Next in the description, after the house of the forest 

of Lebanon, we read (1 K.76) of the hall of pillars 
ou seney 6 j 

7. The hall of (cypeya ohx). lt measured 50 cubits 


by 30, and in front of it was a porch 
with pillars and a flight of steps 
(perron ; or a projecting roof? the meaning of the Heb. 
word 3y here used is quite unknown). We may perhaps 
suppose that it was intended to serve as a sort of ante- 
room, or waiting-room, to the hall of audience which 
(see below, § 8) is mentioned immediately afterwards in 
the deseription, and on this account we might think of 
it as also architecturally conneeted with the other. The 
word phx is also used of the outer court of the temple. 
Klostermann, starting from this employment of the hall, 
suggests that we should read its Hebrew designation as 
cya còw—z.e., the hall of those who stood waiting 


on the king’s service, or who as petitioners in their own 
affairs or as appellants to his justice were waiting for an 
audience. 
Of the judgment-hall (1 K. 77), which, as suggested 
above, perhaps constituted with the hall of pillars but 
one building, we are not told either the 
8. The hall dimensions or the construction. All we 
learn is that its walls were panelled with 
cedar up to the roof. The purpose of the hall is 
expressed by its very designation (judgment-hall, Dp 
neva) ; it was here that the king sat in judgment (see 
GOVERNMENT, § 19), and here too that he usually 
gave audience. The great ivory throne with the 
lions, which is deseribed as one of the wonders of 
the world (1 K.1018-20), stood there, whence the 
hall was also called the throne-room (x937 Down; 
IK I7) 
'‘Inwards’ from this hall, in an enclosure of their own 
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of judgment. 
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(see above, § 3), were the palace and harem (r K. 78). 
Of the palace or ‘residence’ of Solomon 
(cet aw vay ina) we are told that it was 
built after the same manner as the judg- 
ment-hall,—thus, doubtless, with a hall in the lower 
story and panelled with cedar. This palace seems also 
to have served as residence for Solomon’s wives; at 
least we are not told of a separate house for them, only 
the most illustrious of them all—the Egyptian princess 
—received a separate dwelling, which was built in the 
same manner as the throne-room and Solomon's palace 
(x K.78). Where it was situated we are not expressly 
informed ; but it cannot be doubted that it was in the 
immediate vicinity of the palace and perhaps contiguous 
with it (so Stade, see Fig. 1)—at any rate with the 
court of the palace, the ‘ middle’ court (see above, § 3). 
With regard to all these buildings what is brought 
into special prominence is that they were built of 
.., ‘costly'—z.e., great—stones. These 
ie ag blocks were on both the inner and the 
* outer side cut with the saw (1 K. 79-11), 
whilst elsewhere, as the old Phcenician architectural 
remains show, the Phoenicians often built with rough- 
faced rustic work (vzstica). For the foundation, stones 
of from 8 to ro cubits (about 4-5 metres, 13-164 ft.) 
in length with proportionate breadth and thickness were 
used. In the superstructure smaller blocks, yet still of 
considerable size (mia miwa nip" ONIN, stones—zZ.¢é., 
blocks hewn according to measure ; 1 K. 711), and cedar 
timber were employed. From foundation to cope only 
fine large blocks were employed ; this was the case even 
with the wall of the great enclosure (see above),! whilst 
elsewhere the Hebrews, little skilled in such construc- 
tions, were wont simply to superpose undressed stones 
one upon another (cp Benzinger, HA 231 f). This 
employment of large blocks is quite characteristic of 
Phoenician architecture. It is æ prvort in the highest 
degree probable that it was applied in the case of 
Solomon's buildings. A Hebrew architecture as such 
there never was ; stone-working and the art of erecting 
detached houses was at that time something rather 
unfamiliar to the Israelites. David and Solomon 
alike, therefore, found it necessary to summon Phoe- 
nician masons to their aid, and these naturally built in 
the style with which they were acquainted. Of this 
Phoenician architecture Renan makes the remark, which 
will apply also to the buildings of Solomon: ‘The 
fundamental principle of their architecture is the hewn 
rock, not as in Greece the pillar. The wall takes the 
place of the hewn rock without losing this characteristic 
entirely.’ Hence the partiality for building with huge 
square blocks ; the greater the blocks the greater the 
resemblance to the rocks. That these palaces of David 
and Solomon, built of hewn stone, though insignificant 
compared with the palaces and temples of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Phoenicia, should have struck the Hebrews 
in their then stage of culture as in the highest degree 
wonderful need not cause us surprise. 


For the older literature, see Bahr, Der Salomonische Tempel 
mit Berücksichtigung seines Verhältnisses zur hebräischen 
: Architektur tiberhaupt, 1849; see further 
11. Literature. Stade, ‘Der Text des Berichtes tiber Salomos 
Bauten’: ZATIV 3129-177 [1883]; the 
archæologies of Jahn, Saalschütz, Scholz, Schegg, Hamberg, de 
Wette-Räbiger, Keil, de Visser, Benzinger, Nowack ; the com- 
mentaries of Keil, Thenius, Klostermann, Benzinger, and Kittel 
on 1K.5-7; the Dictionaries of Schenkel, Winer, Riehm, 
Herzog, and Smith, under the various headings. Also Stade, 
GV1I1311f, Kittel, Gesch. d. Heb. 2164 7., Kohler, Lehrd. d. 
bibl, Gesch. ii. 1384.73 Th. Friedrich, Tempel u. Palast 
Salontos, 1887, and Die vorderasiatische Holztektonik, 1891 ; 
Perrot and Chipiez, //istoire de l'art, v.; Perrot and Chiptez, 
Le Temple de Jerusalem et la Maison du Bots-Liban, 18809. 


IB ss 27. 

1 MT, 2807 Jy jn, yields no sense, since the court cannot 
in any case have Seen paved with colossal blocks. Delete jin, 
which £ a mere repetition, through oversight, of the pna shortly 
before, and translate ISH TW as above : ‘ bis auf die Hofmauer 
hinaus.’ See Benzinger, ad loc. 
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PALÆSTRA (traAaictpa) 2 Macc. 414 RV, AV 
‘place of exercise.’ See WRESTLING, and cp HELLEN- 
ISM, § 5. 


PALAL (S28, $ 50; cp PALLU and PELALIAH; 


padai [B], padrax [x], þaàat [A], Paddy [L]), b. Uzai, one of the 
repairers of the wall (Neh. 3 25). 


PALANQUIN (MBN; coplelion) Cant. 39 RV. 

The Revisers appear to suggest as possible a connection of 
appiryén with Sanskr. parayanka = palanquin. RVmg. ‘car 
of state’ (AV ‘chariot,’ mg. ‘bed’). See LITTER, § 1; 
CANTICLES, § 15. 


PALENESS (ÑP), Jer. 306. See COLOURS, § 11. 


PALESTINE 


Fauna (§§ 14 c¢-A). 

Political geography (§§ 15-17). 
General names (§ 18 

Later divisions (§ 19). 

Trade routes (§ 20). 
Population (§ 21). 

Literature (§ 22). 


Extent (§ 1). 

General geography (§ 2). 
Geology (§ 3). 

Physical divisions (§§ 4-12). 
Water (§ 13). 

Climate (§ 14 a). 

Flora (§ 14 6). 

By Palestine! is to be understood in general the 

country seized and mainly occupied by the Hebrew 

people. We thus exclude the portion of 
oe territory which they held only for a time, 
or only according to an ideal demarcation (cp Nu. 34 
[P]) by which the land of the Israelites was made to ex- 
tend from the ‘river of Egypt’ to Hamath (?) ; we accept, 
on the other hand, another ancient tradition which 
fixes the extreme borders at Dan (at the foot of Hermon) 
in the N. and at Beersheba in the S., thus excluding 
the Lebanon district and a portion of the southern 
desert. In like manner, though with certain limitations 
to be afterwards mentioned, the country E. of Jordan 
stretched from the foot of Hermon in the N. to the 
neighbourhood of the Arnon. Towards the W. the 
natural boundary—purely ideal so far as occupation by 
the Israelites was concerned—was the Mediterranean ; 
but towards the E. it is difficult to fix on any physical 
feature more definite than the beginning of the true 
steppe region. ‘That the territory of Israel extended as 
far as Salcah (E. of Bosra at the foot of the Hauran 
Mountains) is the statement of an ideal rather than an 
historical frontier (Josh. 1311). 

Palestine thus lics between 31° and 33° 20’ N. lat.; 
its SW. point is situated about 34° 20’ E. long., some 
distance S. of Gaza (Ghassa), its NW. point about 35° 
15’ E. long., at the mouth of the Litany (el-Kāsimīye). 
As the country W. of the Jordan stretches E. as far as 
35° 35’, it has a breadth in the N. of about 23 m. and 
in the S. of about 80 m. Its length may be put down 
as 150 m.; and, according to the English engineers, 
whose survey included Beersheba, it has an area of 
6040 sq.m. For the country E. of the Jordan no such 
precise figures are available. The direct distance from 
Hermon to Arnon is about 120 m., and the area at the 
most may be estimated at 3800 sq. m. ‘The whole 
territory of Palestine is thus of very small extent, equal, 
in fact, to not more than a sixth of England. The 
classical writers ridicule its insignificant size. 

Palestine, as thus defined, consists of very dissimilar 
districts, and borders on regions of the most diverse 

character. To the S. lies a mountainous 

2. General desert, to the E. the elevated plateau of 

geography. the Syrian steppe, to the N. Lebanon 

and Antilibanus, and to the W. the Mediterranean. 
In the general configuration of the country the most 
striking feature is that it does not rise uninterruptedly 
from the sea-coast to the eastern plateau, but is divided 
into two unequal portions by the deep Jordan valley, 
which ends in an inland lake (see JORDAN, DEAD SEA). 
Nor does the Jordan, like the Nile in Egypt, flow 
through the heart of the country and form its main 
artery ; it is the line of separation between regions that 


l On the name see below § 18, PHILISTINES, §1; cp GASm. 
HG p. 4 and n. 2. 
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‘may almost be considered as quite distinct, and that 
too (as will afterwards appear) in their ethnographic 
and political aspects. This is especially the case in the 
southern sections of the country; for even at the Lake 
of Tiberias the Jordan valley begins to cut so deep that 
crossing it from either direction involves a considerable 
ascent. 

The country W. of Jordan is thus a hilly and moun- 
tainous region which, forming as it were a southward 
continuation of Lebanon, slopes unsymmetrically E. 
and W., and stretches S., partly as a plateau, beyond 
the limits of Palestine. The mountain range consists 
of a great number of individual ridges and summits, 
from which valleys, often rapidly growing deeper, run 
E. and W. Towards the Mediterranean the slope is 
very gradual, especially in the more southern parts, 
where the plain along the coast is also at its broadest. 
About three-fourths of the cis-Jordan country lies to the 
W. of the watershed. Towards the Dead Sea, on the 
other hand, the mountains end in steep cliffs ; and, as 
the Jordan valley deepens, the country draining towards 
it sinks more abruptly, and becomes more and more 
inhospitable. The plateaus back from the W., coast-cliffs 
of the Dead Sea have been desert from ancient times, 
and towards the east they form gullies of appalling 
depth. On the farther side of the Jordan the mountains 
have quite a different character, rising from the river 
gorge almost evcrywhere as a steep wall (steepest 
towards the S.) which forms the edge of the great 
upland stretching E. to the Euphrates. 

The mountains of Palestine consist in the main of 
strata of the chalk formation ; of older precretaceous 
rocks can be mentioned only a few isolated 
instances of a breccia-like conglomerate, 
consisting of fragments of archaean crystalline schists 
and older porphyry, and traversed by dykes and veins 
of old plutonic rock. These represent the oldest rocks 
of Palestine. They are met with only to the SE. of the 
Dead Sea (Gor es-Safiye) and on the castern border of 
the W. el-‘Arabah, where they are still covered by sand- 
stones and dolomitic limestones of the carboniferous 
age. The chalk strata belong to the upper cretaceous 
(Cenomanian, Turonian, and Senonian). 


The strata include; (1) the Nubian sandstone on the E. shore 
of the Dead Sea. (2) Limestone, marl, and dolomite, containing 
many echinoderms, oysters, and ammonites. Fossils are found 
in quantities at es-Salt and ‘Ayiin Miisa tothe E. of Jordan, as 
also in the region to the W. of Jerusalem (on this last the 
so-called mizzi ahmar, dér-ydsini, and mizzi yehiidi, with 
Ammonites Rotomagensts), (3) Massive limestones, dolomites, 
and silicions limestone, with Rudistes and Nerinew (the Meleke, 
or cave rock, and mizzi þelū in the city of Jerusalem itself). 
(4) Yellowish-white limestone (sometimes ringing under the 
hammer), with ammonites (4. guinguenodosus), the kākūle of 
the Mount of Olives, used for inscriptions on the tombs. (5) 
White soft chalk marls containing lamellibranchs (Leda perdita), 
gasteropods, and baculites. (6) Gray to blackish bituminous and 
partly phosphatic limestones containing fish remains (asphalt 
limestones of Nebi Misi), alternating with variegated red, 
yellow, gray-green, and dazzling white marls, with much gypsum 
and dolomite. (7) Flint beds alternating with limestones and 
marls in the wilderness of Judza. 

Eocene nummulitic limestone occurs but rarely in 
Samaria (bal, Gerizim), more frequently in Galilee. 
Younger tertiary is entirely absent. The diluvial strata, 
on the other hand, are very extensive : partly of marine 
origin on the present coasts of Sharon and the Shéphélah 
and southwards to beyond Beersheba, partly of lacustrine 
origin, deposited by the formerly greatly extended Dead 
Sea, which occupied the whole of the lower Jordan 
valley as far as to the N. end of the Sea of Tiberias 
and deposited beds in the form of terraces. Finally, 
mention must be made of the dunes on the coast, and 
the deposits left by the rivers. 

Volcanic rocks are very extensively met with all 
around the sea of Tiberias (Jaulān) and the plain of 
Jezreel in Galilee, as well as on the plateau to the E. 
of the Dead Sea (Jebel Shéhan), and particularly in 
Hauran and in Trachonitis. Cp BASHAN, § 2, and 
TRACHONITIS. 


3. Geology. 
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The mountain system W. of Jordan must be broken 
up into separate groups, which, it may be remarked, 
. are of political as well as physical sig- 

-oa sical nificance. A first group, consisting of 

LVISIODS © the country N. of the plain of Jezreel 
Upper Galilee. | 2a ee ae 
(see map of Galilee, above, facing col. 
1631 f.) may be subdivided into a large northern 
portion with summits reaching a height of 4000 ft., 
and a smaller southern portion not exceeding 2000 ft. 

The northern, the Upper Galilee of antiquity, is a 
mountainous region with a somewhat intricate system 
of valleys, stretching from the Kasimiye in the N. toa 
line drawn from Acre (‘Akka) towards the Lake of 
Tiberias. Of the valleys (more than thirty in number) 
which trend westwards to the Mediterranean, the Wadi 
Hubeishiye, Wadi ‘Ezziye, and Wadi el-Karn deserve 
to be mentioned. Not far W. of the watershed is a 
plateau-like upland draining northwards to the Kasimiye. 
The slope to the Jordan is steep. Jebel Jermak, a 
forest-clad eminence 3934 ft. above the sea, is the 
highest /zassif. The whole territory is fruitful, and 
forms decidedly one of the most beautiful as well as 
best-wooded districts of Palestine. See GALILEEi., § 4. 
The plain along the Mediterranean is on the average 
hardly a mile broad ; between cliff and sea there is at 
times barely room for a narrow road, and at some places 
indeed a passage has had to be cut out in the rock. 
South of Ras en-Naktra, on the other hand, this plain 
widens considerably ; the portion named after the town 
of Acre is, as far as the town itself, about 4 m. broad. | 

The mountain structure of the southern subsection, 
or Lower Galilee, is of a different character—low chains 
(running east and west in well- marked 
lines) enclosing elevated plains. Of these 
plains the most important is that of Bat- 
tauf (plain of Zebulun or Asochis), an extremely 
fertile (in its eastern parts marshy) depression 9 m. 
long and 2 broad, lying 400 to 500 ft. above the sea, 
between hills 1700 ft. high. To the SW., about 700 
ft. above the sea, is the smaller but equally fertile plain 
of Tor'ān, 5 m. long and 1 m. broad. Among the 
mountains the most conspicuous landmarks are Nebi 
Sa'in (1602) near Nazareth, Jebel es-Sih (1838), and 
especially, to the E. of this last, Jebel et-Tōr or Tabor 
(1843), an isolated wooded cone which rises on all sides 
with considerable regularity, and commands the plain 
of Esdraelon. Eastwards the country sinks by a suc- 
cession of steps: of these the lava-strewn plateau of 
Sahl el-Ahma, which lies above the cliffs that look down 
on the Lake of Tiberias, but is 300 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, deserves mention. 

The principal valleys of the whole region are: (1) towards the 
W. the great basin of Nahr Na'mān (Belus of the ancients), 
whose main branch is Wadi Khalziin, known in its upper course 
as Wadi Sha‘ib or Wadi Khashab, and, farther S., the basin of 
the Wadi Melek (Wadi Rummāni), which flows into the Nahr 
el-Mukatta‘ (Kishon); and (2) towards the E. the rapid-flowing 
Wadi Rabadiye, Wadi el-Hamim, and Wadi Fejjas. 

There is a certain connection between the plains 
already mentioned (those of Battauf, Acre, etc.) and 
the great plain which, with an average 

6. Jezreel. height of 250 ft. above the sea, stretches 
S. from the mountains of Galilee and separates them 
from the spurs of the mountains of Samaria (the central 
portion of the cis-Jordan country). This great plain 
(see map, opp. col. 1631 f), which in ancient times was 
known as the plain of Megiddo, and also as the valley 
of Jezreel or plain of Esdraelon, and now bears the 
name of Merj Ibn ‘Amir (pasture-land of the son of 
‘Amir), is one of the main features of the whole cis- 
Jordan region (Josephus called it the Great Plain par 
excellence; cp EPMRAIM i., § 3), and presents the only 
easy passage from the coast districts to the Jordan 
valley and the country beyond. The larger portion lies 
W. of the watershed, which at el-‘Aftile is 260 ft. above 
the Mediterranean. In the narrower application of the 
name, the whole plain forms a large triangle with its 
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southern corner near Jenin and its western near the 
mouth of the gorge of the Nahr el-Mukatta‘ (for here 
the hills of Nazareth shoot out towards Carmel); and 
connected with it are various small plains partly running 
up into the hills. The plain to the S. of Acre, in which 
marshes are formed by the Kishon and Namian, and 
various other recesses towards N. and E., really belong 


to it. 

To the NE. stretches a valley bounded in one direction by 
Jebel Nebi Dahy (the Lesser Hermon, a range 15 m, long and 
1690 ft. high) and in the other direction by the hills of Nazareth 
and Mount Tabor, where lie Iksāl and Debiriye (see CHISLOTH- 
TABOR, DABERATH); then to the E, of the watershed lies the 
Bire valley, and the well-watered Wadi Jaliid from Zer‘in 

ezreel) falls away towards the Jordan between the slopes of 

ebel Nebi Dahy and the more southern range of Jebel Fuki‘ 
(cp GitBoa, Mount). Finally, towards Jenin in the S. lies the 
secondary plain of ‘Arrdne. 

In ancient times the whole country, with its rich 
basaltic loam, was densely peopled and well cultivated, 
See GALILEE i., § 4. 

To the S. of the plain of Jezrcel, which still belongs 
to the northern part of Palestine, it is much more diff- 
7S. of Josel cult to discover natural divisions (see 

paris! * mapof the hill-country of Ephraim, opp. 
col. 1311 f., and cp EPHRAIMi., §3). In the neighbour- 
hood of the watershed, which here runs almost regularly 
in great zigzags, lie several plains of very limited extent. 

The plain of ‘Arrabe (700 to 800 ft. above the sea) connected 
SE. with the Merj el-Gharak, which having no outlet becomes 
a lake in the rainy season ; the plain of Fendekiimiye (1200 ft.) ; 
and the plain of Rijib, E. of Shechem, connected with the plain 
of Makhna (1600 to 1800 ft.; cp MicHMETHAH) to the SW. 
The highest mountains too are generally near the watershed. 
In the E. lies the south-westward continuation of Gilboa. In 
the W., Mount Carmel (highest point 1810 ft., monastery 470) 
meets the projection of the hills of Nazareth, and sends its 
wooded ridge far to the NW. so as to forin the southern boundary 
of the Bay of Acre, and render the harbour of Haifa, the town 
at its foot, the best on all the coast of Palestine. 

The belt of land along the shore, barely 200 yards 
wide, is the northern end of the lowland 
plain, which, gradually widening, stretches 
S. towards Egypt. 

At ‘Athlit (g m. S.) it is already 2 m. broad, and it continues 
much the same for 21 m. to the Nahr ez-Zerka (named by the 
ancients after the crocodile, which is still to be found in its 
marshes), where a small ridge el-Khashm projects from the 
highlands. South of Nahr ez-Zerķā begins the marvellously 
fertile plain of SHARON (g.v.), which, with a breadth of 8 m. 
near Casarea-and 11 to r2 m, near Vafa (Jaffa), stretches 44 m. 
farther to the Nahr Ribin, and slopes upwards towards the 
mountains to a height of about 200 ft. above the sea. Its surface 
is broken by lesser eminences, and traversed by a few coast 
streams, notably the Nahr el-Falik. 

Between the maritime plains and the mountains proper 
lies a multiform system of terraces, with a great number 

=xa:;, Of small ridges and valleys. In this the 
9, Wadis. only divisions are those formed by the 
basins of the larger wadis, which, though draining 
extensive districts, are here too for the most part dry. 
They all have a general E. and W. direetion. 

First comes the basin of the Nahr el-Mefjir, bounded S. by the 
Bayāzīd range, and debouching a little to the S. of Cæsarea ; 
and about 5 miles farther S. is the mouth of the Iskanderiine, 
which is distinguished in its upper portion as the Wadi esh- 
Sha‘ir, running E. as far up as Nabulus (Shechem), hardly a 
mile W. of the watershed. It is in this neighbourhood that we 
find the highest portions of the mountains of Samaria—Jebel 
Islamiye or EBAL (g.v.), 3077 ft. high, to the N. of Shechem, 
and Jebel et-Tiir or GERIZIM (¢.v.), 2849 ft. high, to the S. 
Both are bare and rugged, and consist, like all the loftier 
eminences in the district, of hard limestone capped with chalk. 
It was generally possible, however, to carry cultivation up to 
the top of all these mountains, and in ancient times the highlands 
of Samaria are said to have been clothed with abundant forest. 

From the watershed eastward the important Wadi Fari‘a (also 
known as Wadi KĶarāwā in its lower course) descends to the 
Jordan (ep EpHRaiM i. § 4). 

Returning to the western slope, we find to the S. of Nahr 
e)-Falik the basin of the ‘Aujaé, which after it leaves the hills is 
fed by perennial (partly palustrine) sources (see ANTIPATRIS, 
MEJARKON), and falls into the sea 5 m. N. of Jaffa. As at 
this place the watershed bends eastward, this extensive basin 
stretches proportionally far in that direction ; and, the right side 
of the Jordan ele being also very broad, the mountains of the 
eastern slope soon begin to sink rapidly. 

On the watershed, not far from Jifna, lies Tell ‘Asiir (3378 
ft.; see BAAL-HAzOR), and with this summit of hard gray 
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limestone begin the hills of ancient Judah (cp further EPHRAIM 
i., $ 3 7). South of the 'Aujā comes the Nehe Rabin (near 
Jabne), perennial up to the Wadi Sarar (Sorex ?), and reaching, 
as Wadi Bét Hanina, as far as the country N. of Jerusalem ; 
the Wadi el-Werd is one of its tributaries. 


Farther S. begins the maritime plain of Philistia, 
which stretches 4o m. along the coast, and, though 
-euas now but partially under cultivation, con- 
10. Philistia. sists of a light brown loamy soil of extra- 
ordinary fertility. It is crossed by many ridges of hills ; 
and to the S. of Ashdod (Esdiid) the highlands advance 
westwards, and form a hilly district composed of hori- 
zontal strata of limestone, sometimes considered part of 
the lowlands (Shéphélah), and separated from the more 
elevated region in the interior by a ridge more or less 
parallel with the line of the watershed. 


The basins to the S. of the Rūbin are those of Wadi Sukereir, 
which runs up towards Tell-es- Safiyeh (see GaTH, Mizren) 
in one direction and to Bét Jibrin in another, of Wadi el-Hesy, 
and finally of Wadi Ghazza, which forms the proper boundary 
of Palestine towards the S., runs past Beersheba as Wadi es- 
Seba‘, and receives the Wadi el-Khalil (Hebron) from the N E. 


The mountainous district immediately N. of Jerusalem 
is now known as Jebel ei- Kuds, of which 
the loftiest point is the summit of the 
Nebi Samwil (2935 ft.), rising above the 
plateau of El-Jib. Near Jerusalem 
the watershed lies at a height of about 2600 ft. 
Wild deep-sunk valleys deseend eastwards to the 
Jordan ; the Wadi el-Kelt (see ZEROIM, VALLEY OF), 
Wadi en-Nar (Kidron valley), Wadi ed-Dereje, and 
southernmost Wadi Seyal deserve to be mentioned. 
The country sloping to the Dead Sea falls in a triple 
succession of terraces—a waterless, treeless waste (in 
ancient times known as the desert of Judah), which has 
never been brought under cultivation, but in the first 
Christian centuries was the chosen abode of monasticisni. 
To the N. of Hebron, in the neighbourhood of Halhil, 
lte the highest elevations of this part of the central 
highlands (up to 3500 ft.), whieh may be distinguished 
as the mountains of Hebron. ‘Towards Yutta (JUTTA) 
in the S. is a sudden step down; there begins a 
plateau at a height of about 2600 ft., 500 ft. below 
the Hebron watershed. ‘The plateau consists of open 
wolds and arable land, the soil being a white soft 
chalk; but there are no wells. Southward another 
step leads down to the white marl desert of Beersheba, 
abounding in caves. In ancient times this southern 
district was called the NEGER ; it extends far to the S., 
but is properly a part of Palestine. The country was 
in former times a steppe region without definite 
boundaries, and consequently the abode of nomadic 
herdsmen. See NEGEB, and map opp. col. 3375 /. 

The Jordan Valley having been deseribed elsewhere 
(see JORDAN, ARABAII), we may pass to a brief sketeh 

of the physical charaeter of the country 
12. E. of Jordan. E. of Jordan (see map of Gilead, opp. 
col. 1727 f., and map of Moab, opp. col. 3167/7, and coni- 
pare GILEAD, MOAB). ‘This is a more difficult task for 
several reasons: first, no connected series of investiga- 
tions and measurements has been made ; and, secondly, 
as the ideal demareation of the book of Joshua is a 
hardly sufficient basis on whieh to build, and the 
information about the actual state of matters supplied 
by other ancient sources is insufficient, it is impossible 
to determine the limits of the country as far as it was 
occupied by the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the plain of 
BASHAN (g.v.) can hardly be assigned to Palestine. 
To the S. of the Yarmuk (Hieromax of the Greeks 
and Romans, Hebrew name unknown), which falls into 
the Jordan below the Lake of Tiberias, begins the 
cretaceous formation; only in the E. of the country 
the basalt of the Hauran territory stretches farther 
south. Ascending from the Yarmuk, we first of all 
reach a mountainous district of moderate elevation 
(about 2000 ft.) rising towards the S.; this is Jebel 
‘Ajltin, which abounds in caves, and, according to 
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recent explorers, is extremely well watered and of great 
fertility—the whole surface being covered with pasture 
such as not even Galilee can show.  Eastwards are 
massive ridges as much as 4000 ft. in height—Jebel 
Kafkafa and especially Mirad—separating this territory 
from the waterless desert lying at no great depth below. 
The plateau stretches away to the S. of the deep gorge 
of the perennial Zerka (Jabbok), and reaches a con- 
siderable height in Jebel Jil'ād (Gilead in the stricter 
sense). The landmark of the region is Jebel Osha‘ 
(3590), to the N. of es-Salt, so called from the traditional 
tomb of Hosea (see GILEAD, § 4). From the deep- 
sunk Jordan valley the mountains rise grandly in 
terraces, partly abrupt and rocky; and, whilst fig trees 
and vines flourish down in the lower levels, valonia 
oaks, Laurus Pinus, cedars, and arbutus grow on the 
declivities. Owing to its perennial springs, the interior 
terrace of the country, the ancient Mishor, is a splendid 
pasture land, famous as such of old ; and abundance of 
wood and water renders this whole middle region of 
the trans-Jordan country one of the most luxuriant and 
beautiful in Palestine. Only a few individual summits, 
such as Jebel Neba (Mount Nebo), are noticeable in 
the ridges that descend to the Jordan valley. The 
country from the Zerka southward to the Mdjib (Arnon) 
is now known as el-Belka; and beyond that begins 
the land of Moab proper, which also consists of a steep 
mountain-wall through which deep gorges cut their way 
to the plain, and behind this of a plateau poorly watered 
but dotted over with ancient ruins (see MOAB, §§ 3-5). 
In this district, too, there are a few individual summits. 
Here also a mountain-wall separates the plain from 
the eastern desert; and the mountain district continues 
farther S. along the Araba (cp EDOM). 

Palestine is not exceptionally deficient in water. 
Perennial streams, indeed, are scarce, and were so in 

antiquity ; but, except in certain districts, as 
13. Water. the desert of Judah, the country is not 
badly supplied with springs. In keeping with the struc- 
ture of the rocks, the springs usually break out at the 
junction of the hard and the soft strata. Thus abundant 
springs of good water occur on the very summit of the 
cis-Jordan country, as, for example, near Hebron, at 
Nabulus, and in Galilee ; and, though few are found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, more than 
forty may be counted within a radius of 15 to 20 miles 
round the city. There is no water in the low hilly 
country behind the coast region; and, though in its 
northern portion some fairly large streams take their rise, 
the same is true of the coast-region itself. Rising as 
they do at the foot of a great mountain range, the most 
abundant springs in Palestine are those of the Jordan, 
especially those near Banids and Tell-el-Kadi. The 
mountains of Gilead are rich in excellent water. 

A considerable number of hot springs occur through- 
out the country, especially in and near the Jordan 
valley ; they were used in ancient times for curative 
purposes, and might still be so used. The water of 
the bath of el-Hammeh, about 2 miles S. of Tiberias, 
has a temperature of 137° Fahr., and the spring near 
the Zerka Main, formerly known as Callirrhoe, as much 
as 142° Fahr. Hot sulphur springs also occur on the 
W. coast of the Dead Sea. Many of the springs in 
Palestine are slightly brackish. 

From the earliest times cisterns (477, Heb. ġčēr) have 
naturally played a great part in the country; they are 
found everywhere in great numbers. Generally they 
consist of reservoirs of masonry widening out downwards, 
with a narrow opening above often covered with heavy 
stones. Open reservoirs were also constructed to 
collect rain and spring water (see CONDUITS). Many 
aqueducts, as well as many now ruined cisterns, 
could be restored without much trouble, and would 
give a great stimulus to the fertility and cultivation of 
the country. 

Climatically, Palestine may be considered part of the 
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subtropical zone. At the summer solstice the sun stands 
o s = 
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and vegetation. °°” ee ee. 

of only fourteen. In a few points, as 
already remarked, there is a difference between Palestine 
and the rest of Syria. 

The extensive maritime plain and the valley of 
the Jordan give rise to important climatic contrasts. 

I. From its vicinity to the sea the maritime plain is 
naturally warmer than the highlands. The mean 
annual temperature is 7o° Fahr., the extremes being 
50 and 85°. The harvest ripens two weeks earlier 
than among the mountains. Citrons and oranges 
flourish ; the palm also grows, though without fruiting ; 
melons are largely cultivated ; and pomegranate bushes 
are to be seen. Less rain falls than in the mountains. 

2. The second climatic zone consists of the highlands 
(from 500 to 3000 ft. above the sea), which were the 
real home of the Israelites. The average temperature 
of Jerusalem, which may be taken as pretty much that 
of the upland as a whole, is 62°; but the extremes are 
considerable, as the thermometer may sink several 
degrees below the freezing-point, though frost and 
snow never last long. The rainfall of 20 inches is 
distributed over about fifty days. In this climate the 
vine, the fig, and the olive succeed admirably. Even 
in the southernmost districts (of the Negeb), as well as 
throughout the whole country, there still are traces of 
ancient wine-growing. The mountain ridges in this 
zone are for the most part bare; but the slopes and 
the valleys are green, and beauty and fertility increase 
as we advance northwards. 

3. In regard to the climate of the third zone, see 
JORDAN, § 8. The barley harvest here ends with the 
middle of April. The thermometer rarely sinks below 
77°, and it goes as high as 130°. 

4. The fourth zone, the elevated plateau of the trans- 
Jordan region, has an extreme climate. The thermo- 
meter may frequently fall during the night below the 
freezing-point, and rise next day to 80°. The mountains 
are often covered with snow in winter. Whilst the 
rainfall in the Jordan valley is very slight, the precipita- 
tion in the eastern mountains is again considerable ; 
as in western Palestine, the dewfall is heavy. 

From this short survey it appears that Palestine is a 
country of strong contrasts. Of course it was the same 
in antiquity ; climate, rainfall, fertility, and productive- 
ness cannot have seriously changed. Even if we 
suppose that there was a somewhat richer clothing of 
wood and trees in the central districts of the country, 
on the whole the general appearance must have 
been much the same as at present. To the stranger 
from the steppes arriving at a favourable season of the 
year Palestine may still give the impression of a land 
‘flowing with milk and honey.’! The number of 
cisterns and reservoirs is proof enough that it was not 
better supplied with water in ancient times; but, on 
the other hand, the many ruins of places which were 
still flourishing during the Roman period show that at 
one time (more especially in the southern districts, 
which now possess but few inhabited localities) cultiva- 
tion must have been carried on more extensively and 
thoroughly (cp NEGEB, § 6). In general the country 
enjoyed the greatest security, and consequently the 
greatest prosperity, under Western rule, which even 
protected the country E. of Jordan (at present partly 
beyond the control of the Government) from the inroads 
of the Bedouins. The Romans also did excellent 
service by the construction of roads, portions of which 
(as well as Roman milestones and bridges) still remain 
in good preservation in many places. Thus it cannot 
be denied that the resources of the country were 
formerly better developed than at present. Like all 
the lands of the nearer East, Palestine suffers from the 


1 On this phrase see above, col. 2104, n. 3, and NEGEB, § 7. 
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decay of the branches of industry which still flourished 
there in the Middle Ages. A. S. (§§ 1-14 a). 

The unique position of Palestine—a narrow strip of 
mountainous country connecting the three great con- 

b tinental areas of Europe, Asia, and Africa— 
Oe and its remarkable variations of surface 
and climate within a comparatively small area render it 
a fitting home for an exceedingly rich and varied flora. 
There are at present known more than 3000 species of 
flowering plants, and this number will certainly be in- 
creased by future explorations, particularly in Antilitbanus 
and the southern extension of the eastern range. So 
varied is the flora that its relationships are found in no 
less than three botanical regions. 

i. Afedilerranean area.—The narrow strip of coast, 
the slopes of Lebanon and Antilibanus, the tableland 
of Galilee and the hills of Judæa, Gilead, and Moab, 
constitute a fairly uniform area, the plants of which are 
for the most part identical with or closely related to 
those which flourish at corresponding elevations in Asia 
Minor and southern Europe, particularly in Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily. This may be termed the 
‘Mediterranean’ area. The relationship of tne flora 
with that of the maritime countries of the eastern Medi- 
terranean is most marked on the coast plains and on the 
western slopes of the hills on the seaward side of the 
Jordan. Inthe mountains east of the Jordan and on 
the eastern slopes of the western hills the presence of 
many wanderers of eastern affinity marks the transition 
from the Mediterranean flora to that of our second 
region, the Oriental. 


r. On the coast plains and the western hills, including the 
lower slopes of Lebanon, such well-known Iuropean genera as 
Clematis, Anemone, Papaver, Silene, Hypericum, Rhamnus, 
Medicago, Lotus, Lathyrus, Scandix, Lonicera, Anchusa, 
Linaria, etc., are represented, in most cases by species identical 
with those found in Europe. The indigenous trees of the coast 
plains are very few; among them are two British willows, a 
Mediterranean alder, and the terebinth, which is probably 
only a variety of the Mediterranean Pistacia Terebinthus, L. 

2. On Lebanon dense forests are no longer to be seen, and on 
Antilibanus forest-covered areas are now found only on its 
eastern flanks. The most prominent tree is the oak, represented 
by about half a dozen Mediterranean species. Maples, pruni, 
poplars, the Aleppo pine and the widely cultivated carob 
(Ceratonia siliqua, L.) are also common. A large number of 
herbaceous species are at present known only from these two 
ranges, and they all belong to genera which are represented by 
other species in southern Europe. On the western slopes of 
Lebanon, between 300 and 3500 ft., occurs Erica verticillata, 
the only heath found in Palestine. 

3. The southern uplands west of the Jordan have few trees, 
and those that occur do not grow gregariously, the Jand being 
now practically destitute of forests. Hardly any plants are 
found here which are not also known from the lower and middle 
slopes of Lebanon. 

4. East of the Jordan, especially on the flanks of the mountains 
of Gilead, there are forests of oak, Aleppo pine, and terebinth. 
The most characteristic plants on this portion of the eastern 
range are those which are common on the western slopes of the 
hills of western Palestine. Thus the flora of the hills of Gilead 
and Moab is truly Mediterranean in character although its con- 
tinuity with that of western Palestine is abruptly broken by 
the deep gorge of the Dead Sea, and it contains many species 
of Oriental affinity mingled with the more numerous western 
types. 

5. Above 4000 ft. on the slopes of Lebanon and Antilibanus 
the low-level Mediterranean species gradually disappear and 
their place is taken by others which mark the approach to an 
Alpine flora, Conspicuous among these is the famous cedar of 
Lebanon, which, within our area, appears to be confined to the 
middle slopes of Lebanon, where it 1s now found only in a few 
small isolated groves. Its apparent absence from Antilibanus 
is remarkable, though the comparative dryness of the climate 
of this range is perhaps sufficient to account for it, At abour 
the same elevation are found our single species of rhododendron, 
a cotoneaster, several roses, and two species of juniper. 

6. Ahove 7000 ft., on Lebanon and Antilibanus, the flora 
becomes Alpine in character. Trees and tall shruhs are want- 
ing ; such shrubby vegetation as there is consists of isolated, 
small, frequently prostrate bushes of Cerasus prostrata, 
Cotoneaster nummularia, and other woody species. Rounded 
clumps of Acantholimon libanoticum, a member of the Leadwort 
family, form a marked feature on the otherwise almost naked 
summits, The vast genus Astragalus is represented here by 
many thorny species. In moist and sheltered crevices are 
hidden several ferns, a family which elsewhere is very feebly 
represented in our area. The most notable feature of the 
Alpine flora of these ranges is the almost complete absence of 
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arctic species such as characterise the Alpine zone in the Alps 
of Europe and even in a range so far south as the Himalayas. 
The northern genera which do occur are represented by Levantine 
species ; one of the very few, perhaps the single, arctic species 
being Oxyria digyna, L. The explanation of this remarkable 
absence of arctic types, which is found also in the Alpine regions 
of the high mountains of tropical Africa, is to be sought in the 
geological history of the country. 

ii. Ortental area,—Our second botanical area is very 
much smaller and less distinctly characterised than the 
preceding. The plains of Coele-Syria (separating 
Lebanon from Antilibanus), Hauran, and Damascus, 
together with the lower eastern flanks of Antilibanus, 
possess a flora which may be described as Oriental. 
Although it includes many Mediterranean species and a 
few from the Syrian desert, its most marked affinity is 
with the plants of Northern Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. The most characteristic genus is Astragalus, 
which is represented by about thirty species. Next to 
these, species of Verbascum and Phlomis are most 
abundant. ‘The plants of this area, which includes the 
isolated volcanic range of Jebel ed-Driiz, are very 
incompletely known, and in the present state of our 
knowledge its exact botanical relationship with the vast 
plains and deserts to the east cannot be defined. Many 
herbaceous species have thus far been found only in 
these plains. Future exploration will doubtless extend 
the range of many of these in an easterly direction. 

iii. Tropical area.—tIn the gorge of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea there flourishes a tropical flora which has for 
the most part African and Arabian affinities, but 
includes a large number of species from the eastern 
deserts, many of which are found as far east as the 
deserts of North West India. On descending the steep 
declivities of this remarkable cleft, the traveller leaves 
the Mediterranean flora behind at about the true sea- 
level. 


Among the more remarkable plants which in Palestine are 
found only in the gorge are Solanum coagulans, Forsk., 
whose fruit has been called the ‘‘ Dead Sea apple,” Balanites 
“Egyptiaca, Del., and Calotropis procera, W., all of which are 
tropical African and Arabian species; Salvadora persica, L., 
identified, probahly incorrectly, with the ‘ Mustard-tree,” 
Zizyphus Spina-Christi, the ‘Christ-Thorn,’ and Populus 
Luphratica, Oliv., which extend from Africa to India. The 
genus Astragalus is represented by over 70 species, only about 
three of which are Mediterranean. 


On the shores of the Dead Sea there is a typically 
tropical halophytic flora, composed largely of species of 
Salicornia, Suaeda, and Atriplex. Higher up the valley 
the tree flora includes several species of Willow and 
Tamarix, which in places form a dense low jungle- 
growth. This narrow cleft is, from a botanical point 
of view, one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of the country. Isolated from the surrounding 
area in the course of geological changes and by 
reason of its depression possessing a torrid climate, it 
harbours the descendants of a tropical fora which 
probably flourished over a very wide area in an earlier 
epoch. Its flora is further modified by the saline nature 
of the sail of its southern end, due to the absence of a 
natural outlet for the waters of the Jordan. 

n. H. w. P. (8 14.2). 

Of the six regions (based primarily on the distribution 
of land-birds) into which the surface of the world has 
been subdivided by zoogeographers, Pales- 
tine belongs to the Palæarctic. It lies not 
far from the middle of the southern districts of the 
Palæarctic region of Sclater and Wallace, and in the 
Mediterranean sub-region. The Palaearctic region in- 
cludes all Europe, Asia north of the Himalayas, Northern 
China, Persia and neighbouring lands as far E. as the 
Indus and the extra-tropical parts of N. Africa, Egypt, 
and Arabia.? Of the sub-regions into which the Palæ- 
arctic region is divided the Mediterranean is by far the 
richest, indeed by some authorities it is considered not 
so much a sub-region as a transition region whose fauna 


, 


14c. Fauna. 


1 Some authorities group this vast expanse of land with the 
N. American continent as one region (the Holarctic}, thus 
reducing the regions to five. 
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is an association of elements derived from the Palzearetie, 
the Ethiopian, and the Oriental regions, with each of 
which the area is contiguous. 

In its broader features, then, the fauna of Palestine is 
that of the Mediterranean sub-region, which includes 
Spain, the countries S. of the Alps, the Danube, and 
the Caucasus. fastwards this fauna extends over 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan, southward across 
Arabia and Afriea, its southern limit being the line of 
the Tropic of Cancer. Almost in the centre of this 
district, but a trifle to the E., lies Palestine. Since 
it is so near the gate which leads from Africa to Asia 
one is not surprised to find a considerable intrusion of 
Ethiopic forms. Still this is not so considerable as to 
alter the dominant Palzearctic facies of the fauna, which 
is still less modified by animals from the Oriental region. 
As usual the tracts of desert which liè to the E. of 
Palestine offer a very effective barrier to the dispersal of 
both beast and bird ; and but for this desert we should 
doubtless find a greater admixture of Indian forms. 

Palestine is characterised by a wide diversity not only 
of climate (§ 14a), but also of soil. Large areas are 
sandy deserts, and much is stony ground ; but there are 
also tracts of rich corn-fields and fruitful orchards, and 
although there are now no large forests, there probably 
were such in the past, and the smaller woods and thickets 
are still sufficient to give shelter to many sylvan birds and 
beasts. Both in elimate and in the nature of the soil 
and its products, the country is adapted to a rich and 
varied fauna. 

According to Canon Tristram, Palestine possesses 
some 113 species of mammals, amongst which, however, 

are counted several species no longer 
14d. Mammals. to be found there, but for whose ex- 
istenee we have, as in the case of the Bos primigenius, 
fossil evidence, or, as in the case of felis leo, the 
evidence of history. Of these 113, about one half are 
characteristic of the Pala:arctic region. 

The mammals belong to the following classes : Hyracoidea, 13 
Ungulata, several species of which are probably introduced as 
domestic cattle, etc., 233 Carnivora, 21; fusectivora, 8; 
Chetroptera, 17; and Nodentia, 43. 

‘The mammalian faunais obviously richand fairly varied 
for so small an area, the most striking charaeter perhaps 
being the predominance of the Carnivores and Rodents. 

One of the Carnivores, Ursus syriacus, as was indicated by 
Canon Tristram, is not a true species. It is classed by 
Trouessart as a variety of Ursus isabellinus, which extends 
from the Cancasus to Thibet. Some authorities even regard the 
last named species as a mere variety of the European Brown 
Bear, U. Arctos. In any case, U. syriacus can no longer be 
reckoned as a species peculiar to Palestine. 

Of the 43 rodents, a number which Canon Tristram thinks 
may easily be increased, he counts no less than ten as peculiar 
to the district. Some of these have, however, since been shown 
to have a wider range; thus Sciurus syriacus is now recognised 
as a synonym for Sc. persicus which is widely distributed in 
Europe and Asia. Gerbillus teniurus extends to the Euphrates 
valley. Dipus hirtipes, the rough-footed jerboa, does not, 
according to Trouessart, live in Palestine, where the fascinating 
little jerboas are represented by Ð. ægyptius, D. gerboa, and 
D. sagitta. Lepus fudew is recorded from Palestine alone 3 
but Z. syriacus, L. sinaiticus, Gerbillus teniurus, Psammoniys 
myosurus, Acomys russatus, Mus pretextus, Eliomys melan- 


urus all extend into neighbouring lands such as Syria and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, and some are found even farther afield. 


The rodents thus not only are rich in number but 
also show a marked proportion of peculiar forms. 
This is largely due no doubt to the fact that they forni 
the dominant desert fauna. For the most part nocturnal 
in habit, burrowing in their holes during the day, at 
night they emerge and seek as food the suceulent bulbs 
and tuberous roots of the desert flowers. 

The only peculiar Ungulate, Gazella arabica, and the coney, 
Procavia syriaca, also extend through Syria and the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and the latter throughout Arabia, in the southern 
parts of which it is represented by a sub-species P. syriaca 
Jayakari, The 13 other species of Procavia which together 
make up the class Hyracoidea are confined to the African 


continent and are widely distributed throughout the continent 
except along the northern border. 


It may further be mentioned that of the 113 mammals 
recorded by Tristram 34 are common to the Ethiopian 
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region and only 16 to the Indian, a further proof of the 
efficiency of such a desert as that which stretches out 
E. of Palestine as a barrier to the dispersal of animals. 

The birds are even more pronouncedly Dalaaretie 

than the mammals; of the 348 species recorded by 

: Tristram, 271 are also Palzearctic, 40 
14e. Birds. Ethiopian (10 of which are also Indian), 
7 Indian, 30 are claimed to be peculiar. Thus the 
avifauna is remarkably rich for so small a district, and 
this is partly due to the wealth of bird life at times of 
migration. Palestine has a winter season for many 
birds that summer farther north and a summer season 
for others that pass their winter in warmer climes. 
The essentially Palaearctic character of the birds is 
perhaps best brought home to us by the statement that 
134 Species are common to Britain and Palestine. 

One of the interesting features of the avifauna is that of the 
30 species common to Palestine and the Ethiopian region alone 
18 are found only in the Jordan and Dead Sea basins. In fact 
this deep cleft shelters the Ethiopian and Indian forms, very 
few of which are found outside it, whilst in it, except for some 
winter migrants, hardly any Palaarctic birds are found. 
Thirteen of the 30 classed by Tristram as new or peculiar birds 
have closely allied Palzarctic forms. Eleven, however—and 
these are all found in the Dead Sea basin—are allied to Ethiopian 
or Indian forms, or to forms common to these two regions. On 
the whole the approximation is greater to the African avifauna 
than to the Indian; but this is not so pronouncedly so as in the 
case of the Mammalia. 

Amongst the reptiles and Amphibia we find less 
trace of an Ethiopie invasion. 


; Of the g1 reptiles and Amphibia recorded 

14f. Reptiles by Tristram some 11 are peculiar, 49 occur 

and Amphibia. also in the Palearctic region, 27 in the 

Ethiopian, and only 4in the Oriental. There 

are in Tristram’s list 33 Snakes, 44 Lizards, many of which are 

deserticolous in appearance and habits, 7 Chelonians, 2 of them 

marine, and the single species of Crocodile, C. ##/oticus, which 

is found nowhere out of Africa but in Syria and Palestine, 

where judging from travellers’ tales it 1s much less common 
than formerly. ; 

The Amphibia include a newt, the beautiful Triton vittatus, 
Bufo viridis s. variabilis, the green toad; B. pantherina s, 
mauritanica, the pantherine toad; Pelobates syriacus, the 
Syrian spade-foot toad; Rana esculenta, the edible frog, and 
Ilyla arborea, the tree frog. Doubtless further search would 
be rewarded with other species of Amphibia. 

The ichthyologieal fauna is by far the most char- 
acteristic of the five vertebrate groups. Of the 43 

: species, only 8, and these found in the 
14g. Fishes. rivers of the coast, belong to the ordinary 
piscine fauna of the Mediterranean basin. Out of 36 
species found in the Jordan system only one is common 
to the ordinary Mediterranean fauna. 

Two others, Chromis niloticus and Clarias macracanthus, 
occur in the Nile ; 17 others are found in the lakes and rivers of 
Syria and SW. Asia, whilst 16 species of the families Chromide, 
Cyprinodontide, and Cyprinide are peculiar to the river 
Jordan and its subsidiary streams and lakes. The discovery 
of Chromis (7 species) and Hemichromis, typically genera 
of the East African lakes and rivers, in the valley of rhe Jordan 
is one of the most remarkable pieces of evidence of the con- 
nection of this gorge with the Ethiopian region. 

A good deal of work has been done on the molluscan, 
the arachnid, and certain classes of the inseet fauna ; 

but, as is usually the case, our knowledge 

es ee of the Invertebrata lags behind that of the 

* Vertebrata. In many eases the divisions 

of the land made in accordance with the distribution of 

the various groups of Invertebrata, in no way corresponds 

with the areas laid down by Sclater ; and for this reason, 

and because in the present state of our knowledge of 

the invertebrates of Palestine it would be premature to 

generalise, we shall not consider the invertebrate fauna 
in this article. A. E. S., 8 14¢-A. 

Evidence of Palestine'’s being inhabited at an early 
date is afforded by many megalithic monuments similar 

15. Political in character to those so often met with 

a ae elsewhere in widely separated quarters 
ae oe... of the globe. It would be rash to 

Pre-ssTaehte. base upon these too definite conclusions 
regarding the primitive population of the country.’ 


1 In this respect Conder's Syrian Stone Lore (1886), for 
example, is much too positive. 
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For thousands of years Palestine was an object of 
conflict between the vast monarchies of western Asia. 

As Egypt, whenever she songht to extend her power, was from 
the very position of the country uaturally led to make herself 
mistress of the E. coast of the Mediterranean, so, on the other 
hand, there were no physical boundaries to prevent the westward 
advance into Palestine of the Asiatic empires. For both Egypt 
and the East indeed the country formed a natural thoroughfare, 
in time of war for the forces of the contending powers, in time 
of peace for the trading caravans which carried on the interchange 
of African and Asiatic merchandise. 

It may, to a certain degree, be accidental that we 


have no detailed reports of the Syrian expeditions of 
the first pharaohs of dynasty 18 (cp EGYPT, § 53). 
From the time of the great conqueror Thutmosis III., 
we find lists of foreign countries or cities very frequently 
as mural decorations of the temples. The most im- 


portant referring to Palestine (4s. u. Eur. 157 f.) are: 

i. The list of Thutmosis IIT. in Karnak (T), 118 names, em- 
bracing northern and middle Palestine. Socoh (No. 67) is the 
southernmost city which we can determine; F(a)-ra-za (No. 60), 
said to have been farthest S., cannot be localised (As. z. Eur. 
152, 150). : ! 

ii. The list of Rameses Il. in Karnak (R), enumerating re- 
bellious Palestinian cities (chiefly in Middle Palestine) which he 
had resubjugated (As. u. Eur. 165; copied in Medinet Habu 
by Rameses III.: see Rec. de Trav. 20114 [1898]). Both texts 
will soon be republished hy the writer in J/VAG. 

iii. Another small list (Rə) of such rehel cities in N. Palestine 
and north of it, is found on a representation in the Ramesseum 
(As. u. Eur. 220). It is much mutilated. 

iv. The list of cities of Judah and Israel conquered by So¥enk 
—Shishak (Sh.: As. «. Hur. 166); strictly, the only list refer- 
ring to biblical times. It seems to go back to sources written in 
Canaanitish (Phoenician) letters, whilst the other official lists all 
show traces of cuneiform originals. 

v. Finally, we might mention various small lists of Sety I. 
(St.), pertaining more to Phoenicia (eg., As. u. Eur. 191), and 

vi. The enumerations of cities and countries in the so-called 
‘Travel of an Egyptian,’ in (hieratic) papyrus Anastasi I. (An.) 
(time of Rameses II.; now generally understood as satirical and 
fictitious in the part in question; As. u. Eur. 172). 

The rest of our material consists of single occasional references. 


For the criticism of these lists the writer must em- 
phasise more than ever (As. u. Eur. 157) that they 
contain nothing but loose enumerations of names with- 
out any systematic arrangement. All attempts to find 
in the order of the names larger geographical groups or 
even the marches of the Egyptian armies have failed. 


The popular character of the inscriptions, which were primarily 
mural decorations, explains this deplorable lack of order and 
precision. (Compare the sharp distinction which the Assyri- 
ologist has to make between the strictly historical texts and the 
‘ Prunkinschriften ' or ‘texts of general laudatory phrases.’) For 
the mode of transcription, it must be borne in mind by the non- 
Kgyptologist that the consonants are fairly well rendered (cp, 
on the principal equations, EGYPT, § 12 @) as far as was possible 
with the Egyptian alphabet which, unfortunately, does not dis- 
tinguish between ~ and Z, or s and z, bnt on the other hand 
keeps carefully asunder 2 and 4. (The weakest point is the 
rendering of the dentals æd, ¢, £.) The system of vocalisation, 
however (Ecypt, é.c.), is always more or Jess arbitrary and 
ambiguous, and, although far from being perfectly worthless, 
as hassometimes been maintained, it is to be used only with the 
greatest possible caution. The present writer transliterates it, 
as much as possible, in imitation of the cuneiform system (which, 
we know, exercised a strong influence on the Egyptian ortho- 
graphy of foreign names) and of the methods of Assyriologists.2 


Taking the list of Thutmosis III. (Th.) as basis? and 
marking the other lists with R (Ra), Sh., St. (¿.e., Sety), 
and An. (z.¢., pap. Anastasi I.), we have the following 
cities which allow certain identifications 4:— 

t. Kad-su® (An. distinguishes 4. A()e-ti-su-na, the Gada- 
Kad-su on the Orontes Sena of Amarna, 267, a 
from A’ad-s7 in Galilee). paap. 

2. ES a Nea ae, etc.); 6. De-be-hu(An., Tu-bi-hi); cp 

HE ng o Sh. Amarna 7éift? and bibli- 
3. Ha -gà-y (thus, after Sayce, A (A ee 6) 

who compared the Ha-zi of aa n39 EA bibl, 33 : 
Amarna, in N. Palestine), 7° uae ed tle ya 5 


l French scholars commonly identify Y(a)-ra-za with an alleged 
modern Verzé (?), Ersef (2); but the name is doubtful. 

2 Consequently, the grave accent indicates not stress but that 
a sign can be nsed with the a or e vowel. 
_ 3 The numbers prefixed to the names indicate their position 
in Thutmosis’ list. 

4 Doubtful names which do not admit of geographical identi- 
fication or a reasonable etymology have been omitted. 

5 Mistaken by the scribe for the Kadeš on the Orontes and, 
therefore, placed first. 
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8. Ra-bi-na,anorthern Libnah 
(or Lebonah ?). 

9. Ke-r-ti-naz(e)-n(a, a Kir- 
jath-Nasib; cp OLZ 2138. 

12. Ma-ra-nia, a ciw — not 


Merom—also in Rg. 

13. 72-mas-ku, Damascns 
mixed in here by mistake.! 

14. ’4-f2-ra (an Addir) ; cp Sh. 

15. O-bi-ra, an Abel; cp on go. 

16. ffam-t#, WHammath in 
Naphtali (not the great 
Hamath on the Orontes, 
cp As. u. Eur, 256). 

18. Sa-ma-na is, perhaps,? the 
Samhuna of Amarna,’ or 
rather “mën, ‘fat place’? 

19. Bi-’a-ru-tu, a Beeroth (in 
Benjamin ?). 

21. Sa-ru-na (not the plain 
but a city of) Sharon; cp 
Amarna, 260, after Knud- 
tzon’s reading. 

26. Ka-nô (also St.), Kanah in 
Asher. 

27. ‘A-ru-na (also Sh.), ‘E-ru- 
na (7.e., 'Elyôn), described 
as covering the road across 
Carmel (4s. u. Eur. 158). 

28. ‘(/)-s-ti-ra-tu, Ashtaroth- 
Karnaim beyond Jordan. 

30. Ma-ku-ta, Makeddah (of 
Judza?). 

31. Ra-ui-sa, Laish-Dan? 

32. H u-za-ra, Hazor of Galilee 
(St., An.). 

33: Pa-ht-ra, frequently men- 
tioned (St., An., etc.) (As. 
u. Eur. 192). 

34. Ke-n-na-ra-tu, Chinnereth. 

36. CA)-t2-22(e)-2 (an Adum- 
mim? cp An. A-da-mi-mi). 

37. Ka-su-na, Kishion. 

38. Sa-na-ma, Shunem (cp 

. won.) 

39. Ala-sa-’-ra, Misheal. 

40. ’A-k-sap, Aksaph (on An., 
cp As, u. Eur. 96, 173, and 
ahove, col. 1310, n. 4). 

42. Ta-‘a-na-k, Taanach (Sh.). 

43. | (a)-6-ra-‘a-nin, Yibleim. 

44. Ne-n-tu-'(e)-s-na, a Gath- 
Ashna ; cp Amarna, 257. 

46. ‘A-yla)-na. Ijon; cp 9s. 

47. ‘A-a-k (correct ‘A-ka), 
Accho; cp St. 

48. Ru-sa-kad-§, a ‘holy moun- 
tain-top,’ ppw; cp R. 

49. A(e)-7f-e)-me-na, a 
K(thus R.)aryamin. 

50. Ba-ra, a ‘ Bor.’ 

51. Sa-w-Sa-(e)-t?-ma (in a 
text of Amenophis II. 
Sa-m-Sa-(e)-ti-u [Z.e., to]- 
ma), two gods Shamash and 
Edom joined. 

52. "A-nu-/(e)-r-tu, Anaiharath 
in Issachar. 

53, 54- “-Ż-ra, Ophra (7). 

55. ffa-sa-bu ; cp Amarna Ha- 
Sa-6u in N. Palestine. ~ 

56. 7i-su-ra-ti, the TuSulti of 
Amarna; N. Palestine. 


57. Ve-ge-bu, not ‘the desert 
place,’ 333 (so As. u. Eur. 
184, and often), but 393, 
‘pass’ (cp Josh. 19 33 ?). 

58. ‘(e)-st-5-A(e)-2, Sashimi in 
Amarna. 

On 60, 1(a)-ra-za, the Yurza 
of Amarna, see above, § 15, i. 


62. Y(a)-pu, Joppa-Japho (also 
An. and in a novel). 

63. K (e)-n-tu, a Gath (Sh.). 

64. Ku-te-n (hardly Lod). 

65. O-nô, bibl. Ono. 

66. "A-pu-ke-n, an Aphikim or 
(Aphek ?). 

67. Sa-u-ka (Sh.), Socoh. 

68. }(a)-A-ma,elsewhere }(a)- 
kam, described as situated 
in the plain between Joppe 
and the Carmel. 

91. Ma-k-ti-ra, Migdol (St., 
Sh., etc.), a frequent name. 

76. flu-di-t?, Hadid. 

77. far, a ‘mountain. 

78. V(a)-sa-p-'(e)-ra, now usu- 
ally understood as Joseph- 
el, although the ¢ for 
Samekh would be un- 
usual. Cp Winckler, GZ 
268 against it (also JOSEPH 
i. § 1r, ii. § 1). 

80. A(e)-ru-ru (hardly Gerar). 

81. H(e)-1-"(e)- ra, ‘ God's 
mountain.’ 

82. Na-ba-6 (or 4), a Rabbah 
(??). 


mt 


83. Nu-ma--na \ evidently 
84. N(a)-'-na-na f identical. 
The name VNa'(ajnän 


seems to point to the terri- 
tory of Benjamin. 
85. Aa-ra-ma-i(yn, ‘heights.’ 
86. ‘vez, a ‘ fountain’; py. 


87. Ra-A-bu, Rehob in Asher, 
Sh., An. 

89. Zle-y-k-ra-y-m, ‘double 
temple’ (cp As. u. Hur. 88). 

go. O-bi-ra, an Abel. Fre- 
quent; cp Sh., St., and 15. 

91. O-ta-ra-'a, Edrei. 

92. O-bi-ra ; cp go. 

95. ‘A-(a)-xa, jon. 

96. Ad-ra-mta-na 
yards '?). 

97- Ba-ti-ya (rather yå), Beth- 
Yahweh?; cp As. w. Eur. 
313: 

99. O-bi-ra; Cp 15, 90, 92. 

ror. Zřa-ra-kà-ra, elsewhere 

written //2-7(e)-2-ka-vu, in 
southern Lebanon; cp As. 

U. Eur, 200, 204. 

}(a)-‘- &e)-6-’a-ra, the 
much discussed name 
Jacob-el, also in R; cp As. 
u. Eur. 164 {J ACOB, § 1]. 
104. Ka-zi-ra, Gezer. 

105. A a a Rabbah; cp 
Sh 


(‘ vine- 


102. 


107. ‘a-s1-kit, a ‘valley.’ 
109. Bi- '(e)-ru-tu; see above, 


19. 

110. Bf-f2-Sa-(e)-ra, a Beth- 
sha-el; cp As. u. Eur. 193 
(Sh., St., An., etc.) 

rrr. Ba-tì-n-tl (sic), Beth- 
Anath in Naphtali; Sh. 
correctly gives the ‘Ain 
omitted here. 

112. //a-ra-k-tu, Helkath in 
Asher. 

113. ‘a#-k-2(e)-‘a-sit (sic !), the 
‘fountain of Jokneam in 
Zebulun. 

114. A(e)-6-‘%, a ‘hill.’ 

116. Za-/-ti (elsewhere Ze-/-#2), 
on mount Carmel; a north- 
ern Zephath. 

117. Be-ra-k-na; cp Burkuna 
(thus Knudtzon) Amarna, 
43,164,which seems to have 
been situated in Issachar. 


An. mentions, of strictly Palestinian places, also: Shechem 


(cp As. u. Eur. 394) as Sa-ka-mi; Ka-(i)ra-ti-(F)--bu, ie., 
Kirjath-‘Enab (a place NW. of Jerusalem ; also in St.); J (a)- 
‘a-ni-na (= Kirjath Jearim? evidently corrupted); 5a-t? (Beth, 
sic !)-Iu-pa-(‘jra (é.e., Kirjath Sepher, cp As. u. Eur. 174); 





1 Cp As. u. Eur. 234, for the mention in texts of Rameses III. 

2 The ‘Aix being omitted because the zza sign contained a 
silent ‘Ain. Cp the double value of the point of œ with Cholem 
preceding. ; 

3 If Samhuna were a Simeon, prag (Winckler), it would be 
not the tribe but a city. 
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Ki-y-na=(Gina, Amarna), cp As. u. Eur. 1740n the biblical 
equivalent. A Zidiputi, mentioned between the last two places, 
occurs in Sh. as Za-d-f-t-ru—i.e., Zadpet-El, An Aduruma 
is common to both sources, perhaps Adoraim in Juda. 

On the list of Shoshenk, see further SHISHAK. 

Gaza (Gazatu also in An.) is mentioned frequently, Aska runi- 
Ashkelon twice, Sharéhén (S.) in Simeon three times, Luz (A za) 
once, the important fortress Zarethun on the Jordan (Za-ra-tu- 
na) twice, also the modern Sannur, and a number of places 
which admit no certain identification. 

The list of Shishak (Sh.) enumerates of known cities hesides 
those mentioned before: Hapharaim (//a-pu-ru-m-ad), Gibe‘on, 
Beth-Horon, Kirjathaim (see as. u. Aux. 166, on the necessary 
emendation of A’a-d(e)-tHe)-m), Ajalon (Ay-yu-ru-n), Beth- 
Tappuah (B2-7i-ta-fpu, sic !), Pouel, Azmon (? ‘A -d-ca-m-d), Arad 
differentiated as ‘great Arad’ (‘A-ru-d-& ru-bi-t) and Arad 
n(e)-6a-td, perhaps Jerahmeel (Yu-ra-Au-ma). W. M. M. 


On the light shed by the Amarna letters (ISRAEL, § 6) 
and the Assyrio-Babylontan documents, see SYRIA, and 
on Me(r)neptah's ' Israel’ inscription, see ISRAEL, § 7. 
On the ethnology of primitive Palestine, see CANAAN, 
and on the relatively late and artificial details of the 
geography of the various Israelitish tribes see the several 
articles. 

Down to a very late date (the time of the Maccabees) 
the Israclites were almost entirely shut out from the sea- 

16. Feraelitish es l To ne N. of the land a the 
occupation. ilistines the maritime plain was in 
the hands of the Phoenicians; see 
Dor. Even in the NT mention is made of a distriet 
of Tyre and Sidon to which we must not assign too 
narrow an extension inland. How matters stood in the 
country E. of Jordan it is hard to deeide. The stretch 
froin the N. of the Dead Sea to the Yarmik (practically 
to the S. end of the Lake of Tiberias) was the only 
portion securely held by the tribes of Israel. See GILEAD, 
BASHAN, MANASSEH, GAD, REUBEN, MOAB, MESHA, 
AMMON. 
Our information in regard to the divisions of the 
country during the regal period is very defective. At 
any rate, the list of Solomon's twelve 
vehi. 5, ‘officers’ in r K. 4 (see BAANA, BEN- 
oS E UR, BEN-DEKER) is derived from 
ancient sources. It is noticeable in this doeument that, 
whilst the boundaries of some of the districts appear to 
eoincide with the tribal boundaries (ep TRIBE), the 
political division was not based on the tribal. In the 
account given in 1 K.11 mention is made of only one 
tribe that remained true to David, by which must naturally 
be understood the tribe of Judah. The boundary, in faet, 
so far as it related to the tribal territory of Benjamin, 
seems to have varied from time to time; ep BENJAMIN 
(col. 538, beginning}. lt was to the kingdom of Israel, 
with its general superiority in strength and intluence, that 
all the Israclite distrtets beyond Jordan were attached. 

That the northern kingdom consisted of tentribes(1 K. 12)isa 
highly artificial computation. The small extent of the southern 
kingdom is evident from a list (if indeed it be trustworthy) given 
in 2 Ch. 11 of the towns fortified by Rehoboam. As regards the 
capitals of the northern kingdom, the royal court was originally 
at SHECHEM (Nabulus), from the time of Jeroboam I. at Tirzah 
(not yet securely identified ; cp Trrzan), and from the time of 
Omri at Samaria (Sehastiye); the house of Ahab had its seat for 
a season at Jezreel (Zer‘in). 


To deseribe in detail the boundaries or divisions of 
Palestine in later times is rather a historical than a 
geographical task. 

The lisis for the post-exilic period (found in the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah), containing a series of new topographical names, 
require a very careful examination, owing to the tendency of the 
Chronicler to introduce late elements into his literary material. 
Thar Edomites forced their way into S. Judah, is a known fact 
(see Epom); this part of the country came to be known as 
Idumea, tt also appears that rhere was ites population not 
only in a portion of the old territory of Judah and Benjamin, but 
now to the N. of Bethel. 


Before we proceed to the Grzeco-Roman period it will 
be well to consider the names by which the country in 
general was called at different times. 


1 On the difficult questions involved, cp Ed. Meyer, Ent. d. 
Jud. (1896), p. 151. See also EzRa-NEHEMIAH, and special 
articles on these ‘new names’ in the present work. 
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i. Gilead was the centre of the power of the Israelites on the 
E. side of Jordan, and the whole country which they possessed 
there bore this name. Gilead consequently is 
18. General opposed to Canaan, the ‘ Promised Land’ (cp 
names. col. 1585, n. r) The southern portion ulti- 
mately received the name of the individual tribe 
of Judah, as indeed the northern kingdom was frequently called 
after the most powerful tribe of EPHRAIM (g.7. i. $15 JOSEPH i.). 
ii. The name of the southern kingdom appears in cuneiform 
inscriptions as mat (ir) Ya-u-du (di); and it is said (see AHAB, 
§ 4) that mar Sir'lai occurs once for the land of Israel, though 
more frequently it is called mit Humri (Land of Omri). That 
even the Assyrians occasionally included Judah under the 
designation Palastu or Pilistu (Philistia) has not been absolutely 
proved ; bur there is nothing improbable about the supposition. 
It cannot be taken for granted, however, that the cis-Jordan 
country bore the name of land of the Philistines at a time when 
it was the scene of a great development of the Philistian power ; 
the name was rather, as so often happens, extended by their 
neighbours from Philistia proper to the country beyond, and 
from the Egyptians it passed to the Greeks. Inthe OT Péléshet 
(see PHiLisTINES, § 1) is still always restricted to the Philistine 
coast-plain; the same is the case in Josephus ; and in Herodotus, 
‘hotel the usage is not very explicit, Palæstina appears usually 
to have no wider application. Gradually, however, the designa- 
tion Palæstina Syria, or simply Palæstina, came into vogue, and 
was made to include even the country E. of Jordan, and con- 
sequently the whole territory between Lebanon and Sinai. 
See, further, PHILISTINES, § 1, ete. 


We now return to the divisions of Palestine. Already 
in the book of Kings (that is, by the time of the exile) 
19. Laet the name Shomérdn (SAMARIA) is applied 
dations to the territory of the northern kingdom, 
* for mention is made of the ‘cities of 
Samaria ' (2 K. 1726 2319; cp the late narrative-passage, 
1 K. 1332). In the apocryphal books of the OT, Judæa 
and Samaria (Sapapecris, Lapapis, Sapapera) are op- 
posed to each other; but the limits of the two divisions 
at the time of Christ, and for centuries previously, can 
hardly be laid down. 

Thus in Josephus the Mediterranean coast as far N. as Acre 
is assigned to JUDÆA (g.z7.); towards the S. this country was 
bounded by Idumea; in the N. it extended to about 8 m. to the 
S. of Nabulus (Shechem). Whether SAMARIA (g.v.) extended 
from the Jordan to the sea is uncertain; in the N. it reached 
the southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon, the frontier town 
being ‘En Gannim (Jenin). Galilee was originally the district 
in the neighbourhood of Kedesh, afterwards distinguished as 
Upper Galilee. The Jewish population was there largely mixed 
with Phaenicians, Syrians, Greeks, and even Arabs (see GALILEE). 
The whole mantime region to the N. of Dor was still called 
Phoenicia in the time of the Romans, and thus does not strictly 
belong to Palestine in our sense of the word. 

Along the coast, as well as more especially in the 
N. of the country, many Greek colonies were established ; 
how strong the foreign influence must have been in 
Samaria and Galilee is evident from the preservation of 
so many Grzeco-Roman names like Neapolis (Nabulus), 
Sebaste (Sebastiye), Tiberias (Tabariye). Elsewhere 
too, in the S. for example, the old nomenclature was 
altered : ‘Elia was substituted for Jerusalem, Azotus 
formed from Ashdod, and so on; but the old names 
were always retained in the mouth of the people. The 
N. of the country and the trans-Jordan region were 
much more thoroughly brought under the intluence of 
the Greeks and Romans than the south. 

The Greek towns in some cases date from the time of 
Alexander the Great, and others were founded by the Prolemies ; 
but most of rhem owe their origin to the Seleucids. One district 
of the trans-Jordan region retained at that period its old name 
in the Greek form of Perea. Josephus says that this district 
extended from the Jordan to Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon, 
‘Ammin) and Gerasa (Jerash), went southward as far as 
Machzrus (Mkaur on the Zerkaé M4‘in), and northward as far 
as Pella (Fahl opposite Beisin). 

Adjoining Perzea, and mainly to the E. of Jordan, 
lay the DECAPOLI!S (g.z.), which was not, however, a 
continuous territory, but a political group of cities occu- 
pied by Greek republics distinguished from the tetrarchies 
with their Jewish-Syrian-Arabic population in the midst 
of which they were scattered. 

Little requires to be said about the division of the 
country in later Roman times. 

In the fifth century a threefold partition began to prevail :— 
Palestina Prima (roughly equal to Judæa and Samaria), 
Palæstina Secunda (the countries about the upper Jordan and 


the Lake of Gennesaret), and Palestina Tertia or Salutaris 
(Idumea and Moab). In the time of the crusades the same 
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names were applied to three divisions (at once political and 
ecclesiastical) of the country W. of Jordan,—Palexstina Prima 
or Maritima being the coast region as far as Carmel (with 
Cæsarea as its archbishop's see), Palæstina Secunda comprising 
the mountains of Judah and Ephraim (with the patriarchal see 
of Jerusalem), and Palæstina Tertia corresponding roughly to 
Galilee (with its bishop's see at Nazareth). The country E. of 
Jordan was called Arabia, and was in like manner divided into 
three parts lying N. and S. of one another. 


Palestine is by no means so strikingly a country apart 
as is usually supposed. It lay, as already mentioned, 
Trade "2" the great military highway from western 
= h ade Asia to Egypt and Africa. The traffic by 
routes. sea was also formerly of importance; and 
even in the Middle Ages something was done for the 
protection of the harbours. At no time, however, was 
the country in the proper sense of the word rich; it 
hardly ever produced more than was necessary for home 
consumption. The great trading caravans which passed 
through were glad for the most part to avoid the high- 
lands, and that region at least was more or less isolated. 
The following is a brief survey of the principal routes, 
partly as they ran formerly, partly as they are used 
still. 


From Egypt a road runs by el-‘Arish (Rhinocolura) or ‘the 
RivER oF Ecvrt’ (g.v.) by Rafah (Raphia) to Gaza (g.v.). 
From Gaza another runs by Umm Likis, formerly identified 
with LAcHisH (g.v.), and Bét Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) across the 
mountains to Jerusalem. Northwards from Gaza the main 
route continues along the plain at some distance from the sea 
(which in this part has piled up great sand dunes) to el-Mejdel 
(perhaps Migdal Gad) near Ashkelon, and so on to Ashdod 
(Esdiid, Azotus). From Ashdod a road runs by ‘Akir (Ekron) 
to Ramle, an important town in the medizval Arabian period, 
and Ludd (Lod, Lydda) From these towns, which are con- 
nected with the port of Yafa (Japho, Joppa), there run to 
Jerusalem three routes, of which the one most used in antiquity 
was evidently the northern one passing by Jimzu (Gimzo) and 
the two Bét ‘Urs (Beth-horon), not the one now followed—viz., 
by ‘Amwads (Nicopolis) and Wadi ‘Ali. From YĀāfā a road 
continues along the coast by Arsūf (Apollonia) to the ruins of 
Kaisariye (Cæsarea), then past Tantiira (ruins of Dor) and 
‘Athlit (Castellum Peregrinorum of the crusaders) and round 
the foot of the promontory of Carmel to Haifa and Acre (a 
town of great importance from early times). Another route 
starting from Ludd runs north, close to the mountains by Anti- 
patris (now Kefr Saba or Ras el-‘Ain?) and Kakiin, and ends at 
Khan Lejjin. The Great Plain offered the easiest passage 
from the coast inland. el-Lejjin (a corruption of the Latin 
Legio) was certainly an important point; it is still generally 
identified, according to Robinson's suggestion, with the ancient 
Mercippo (g.v.) In the vicinity lie the ruins of Ta‘annuk 
(Taanach), and farther SW. the great centre of Jenin (see 
(EN-GANNIM). From Acre there also runs a road directly 
E. over the mountains to Khin Jubb Yūsuf. The coast road 
from Acre northwards passes through ez-Zib (Akhzib, Ecdippa) 
and by the two promontories of Ras en- Nakira and Ras el-Abyad 
aw Tyriorum), and so continues to the maritime plain of 

yre. 

To return to the S., from Egypt (Suez, Arsinoe) the desert 
was crossed to Ruheibe (Rehoboth), Khalasa (Elusa), and 
Bir -es- Seba‘ (Beersheba), the route went northward to ed- 
Daheriye (see AcHsAH) and el-Khalil (Hebron). In like 
manner a road from Aila up the Arabah valley crossed the pass 
of es-Sufah (see HALAK, Mount) to Hebron. 

One of the most frequented highways traverses the central 
mountain chain northwards, and, though somewhat difficult in 
various parts, connects some of the most important places of 
central Palestine. Starting from Hebron, it runs past er-Rima 
and Halhiil through the Wadi el-Biar, and leaving Bethlehem 
on the right holds on to Red a where a branch strikes E. 
by Khan Hadrir (probably there was once another route) to 
Jericho. From Jerusalem northwards it naturally continues 
by Sha‘fat past er-Ram (Rama) to el-Bire (Beeroth), and then 
onwards by “Ain el-Haramiye (see Baca, VALLEY OF), Sinjil, 
and Khan Lubban through the Mukhna plain to Nabulus 
(Shechem). From this point a route runs down to the Jordan 
and es-Salt (Ramoth Gilead?); another passes by Tūbās 
(Thebez) north-eastward in the line of the Jordan valley to Beisin 
(Bethshean, Scythopolis). The road across the highlands passes 
a little to the E. of Sebastiye (Samaria, Sebaste), running along 
the W. side of the Merj-el-Gharak and past Tell Dothan 
(Dothan) to Jenin. Thence the road northward to Nazareth 
skirts the E. side of the plain of Esdraelon, and from Nazareth 
a path strikes to Acre. The caravan route proper passes from 
el-’Afiile north-eastwards past Jebel et-Tar (Tabor) to Khan 
et-Tujjar (where several roads cross), and reaches the Lake 
of Tiberias near Mejdel (Magdala). It keeps by the shore 
only for a short distance. Having traversed the small plain of 
Gennesar, it begins again to climb the mountains where they 
approach the lake at Khin Minye (which, however, for many 
reasons, cannot be Capernaum [but see CAPERNAUM)]), and then 
it goes on to Khan Jubb Yiisuf, strikes down again into the 
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valley of the Jordan, and crossing the river at Jisr Benit 
Ya‘kub holds on across Jebel Hish to Damascus. 

The mountain district of Samaria is crossed by a great number 
of small roads ; but none of thein are true caravan routes or 
worth particular mention. An old caravan route once ran 
northwards up the Jordan valley from Jericho to Beisān; and 
from Beisin an impor now less frequented, road crossing 
the river at the bridge el-Mejami‘ struck NE. to Fik, Tseil, and 
Nawa in Hauran, and finally to Damascus. 

In the country E. of Jordan a great highway of traffic ran 
from Petra (or really from the Elanitic Gulf) y Kerak (Kir 
Moab) to Rabba (Rabbath Moab, Areopolis); in front of Aroer 
(‘Ara@‘ir) it crosses the Mdjib (Arnon) and runs northwards 
through the highlands to Hesbin (Heshbon), and thence to 
‘Amman (Rabbath Ammon, Philadelphia). A route also led 
from Jericho to es-Salt (which could also be reached from 
Hesban) and thence northwards to the Jabbok and Jerash 
(Gerasa); then from Jerash one stretched NW. by Tibne 
to Mkés (Gadara) and the valley of the Jordan, and another 
NE. to the Zumle and Hauran or more precisely to Bosra 
(Bostra), and so on to Damascus. It must also be mentioned 
that the great pilgrim’s track direct from Damascus to Medina 
and Mecca skirts the eastern frontier of the country. 

A great many roads await more detailed investigation; what 
has heen said may suffice to show what lines of communication 
there were and still are between the more important places of 
Palestine. See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

There are no trustworthy estimates of the number of 
inhabitants in the country at any period of its history. 
Certain districts, such as Galilee, have, 
there is no doubt, from early times 
been much more populous than certain other districts ; 
the desert of Judah and some portions of the country 
E. of Jordan must all along have been very sparsely 
peopled. The figures given in the book of Numbers 
indicate that the whole country contained about 23 
million souls,—it being assumed that the statistics do 
not refer to the time of the wandering in the wilderness, 
and that the details may be suspected of being artificially 
adjusted. The number 24 to 3 millions may indeed be 
taken as a maximuin; the population can hardly ever 
have been more than four times its present strength, 
which is estimated at 650,000 souls. Thus, in the 
most flourishing period, about 250 to 300 inhabitants 
would go to the square mile, whilst at present there may 
be about 65, a number which is rather above than below 
the mark. 

The population of Palestine, even at an early date, 
was very mingled ; for even at the time of the immigra- 
tion the Israelites included foreign elements, and later 
they absorbed or were absorbed by the Canaanites. 
The Philistines, Moabites, and others in course of time 
were merged in the new nationality. From the period 
of the exile colonies from the E. settled in the country, 
and so powerful did the Aramzean contingent gradually 
grow that Aramæan became the popular tongue 
(HEBREW, § 7; ARAMAIC, §2/). Next were added 
Greek and Roman colonies. 


21. Population. 


The Arabic element exerted considerable influence even 
before the days of Islam; with the Mohammedan conquest it 
became the dominant power, though it was only by slow degrees 
that it obtained numerical superiority. The Arab tribes trans- 
planted to Palestine their old distinctions, especially that 
between northern and southern Arabs (Kais and Yemen). The 
Arab peasantry is still divided into clans; for example, the 
districts of the Beni Hasan and Beni Malik to the W. of 
Jerusalem, those of the Beni Harnth, Beni Zeid, and Beni 
Murra to the N., and that of Beni Salim to the E. Till 
recently the relation of the separate clans of fellahin was one of 
mutual hostility, and, unhindered by the Turkish government, 
they engaged in sanguinary conflicts. 

In manners and in language (thongh Arabic is uni- 
versally in vogue) the Palestine peasants retain much 
that isancient. It is extravagant, however, to maintain 
from the traditions they preserve that primeval Canaanite 
elements survive among them. The prevalent type, in 
fact, is Syro-Arabic, or in many districts pure Arabic ; 
and their superstitious customs are partly remains of 
Syrian beliefs, partly modern Arabic reproductions, 
under similar externa] conditions, of ancient supersti- 
tions. These remarks are applicable to the saint 
worship at present spread throngh the whole Oricntal 
world. A, S (991-142, 16-21) + HHW P (ST12): 

A. E. S. (§8 14c-4); W.M. (§ 15). 
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The older literature—down to 1878—is registered by R. 
Rohricht, Bibliotheca Geographica Palestine (1890). In the 
' newer exploration of Palestine the credit of 
22. Literature. having effectively led the way is due to E. 
Robinson (2A, 1841; Later Biblical Re- 
searches, 1856). Of recent French work upon Palestine the 
most important is that of De Guérin (Description de la 
Palestine, 1868 7.). The Palestine Exploration Society pub- 
lished in 2880 Conder and Kitchener's Map of Western Palestine 
(twenty-six sheets; in 1881 in six sheets) The maps them- 
selves contain much that is precarious and doubtful; but on the 
other hand the Memoirs, Name Lists, etc., by which the larger 
map is accompanied, are of permanent value. G. A. Smith’s 
HG is excellent and critical, and contains copious refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject. The PEZỌ St. (from 
1869 onwards), as also the ZD/PV (from 1878) must also be 
mentioned. 

On Fauna :—Brit. Mus. Cat. of Fishes, Reptiles; A. Heilprin, 
Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals; G. A. 
Smith, ///stortcal Geography of the Holy Land; H. B. Tris- 
tram, The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 1884; Trouessart, 
Catalogus Mammatium, 1898-99; A. R, Wallace, Geographical 
Distribution of Animals, 1876. 

G. E., Post, Flora of Syria, Palestine and Sinai. 


PALISADE (yapaz), Lk. 1943 RV™s. See SIEGE. 


PALLU (NDB ; PadAoyc [BADFL]),one of the sons 
of REUBEN, Gen. 469 Ex.614 Nu. 2658 1Ch. 53 (in Gen. daa- 
Aovd [A], paààov [LL], in Nu. dadAdAov (BAL, but davaov [B] in 
v. 8}, in Ch, ġaààove [L]). The gentilic, Palluites (XB, aà- 
Aovle}e [BAFL], occurs in Nu. 26 5. 

‘ Carmi’ and ‘ Pallu’ (sons of Reuben) both probably represent 
fragments of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ viz., ona» and yp. Cp PELEG. 

T K.C 


PALMA CHRISTI, PALMCRIST (ER). Jon. 46 
EvV™g-, EV GOURD (g.v.). 

PALMER-WORM (O%j, root meaning ‘to cut off’; 
KAMTTH ; eruca; k? aa), mentioned thrice in the 


OT (Joel 14225 Am. 49t). Probably the leaf-eating 
larva of some lepidopterous insect was intended ; like 
our word ‘caterpillar,’ the term was probably used 
vaguely. 

The Greek xáumy, which expresses the idea of ‘bending’ or 
‘looping,’ may perhaps denote a looper or measuring worm— 
the larva of some geometric moth. 

‘Palmer-worm' in the sense of ‘caterpillar’ is said still to 
linger in some local dialects (e.g. in that of the New Forest). 

A. E.S. 


PALM TREE. 1. VOW, zãmār (hoint2,! Ex. 1527 


Lev. 23 40 Nu. 339 Dt. 343 Judg. 116313 2 Ch. 2815 Neh. 815 
Ps, 92 12[13] Cant. 7 7 (8 /} Joell 22; also Jn. 1213 Rev. 7 ot). 
In Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic amar is the name 
of Phenix dactylifera, L.; in Arabic it 
denotes not the tree, but its fruit. 

Arabic has two names for the tree—dakal and nahl; the 
former, which is also found in Aramaic and occurs in Gen. 10 27 
as the name of an Arab tribe (see D1rkKLAuH), has the special 
signification of a palm bearing plentiful dates, hut of an inferior 
sort; whence Guidi (Della Sede, 20) has ingeniously conjectured 
that it is the e/der Arabic name, derived from a time when the 
palm received little or no cultivation, and bore inferior fruits. 
Nahi, on the contrary, which is peculiar to Arabic, he connects 
with the sense of excellence, and supposes it came into use later 
to denote the cultivated tree which bore a larger and finer fruit. 
The history of the Hebrew word is obscure. Some scholars 
connect it with the verb ’7/#a’arra ‘to stand stiffly upright’; 
but a more probable suggestion is Guidi’s (4c.) that zaur is a 
dialectic variation of ¢Aamar, which means ‘fruit’ in general, 
and came to he specially applied early in the history of the 
Semitic languages to the palm and its fruit, as ¢ke fruit par 
excellence. 

The fact that this word is common to Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic? proves it to be very ancient ; its 
absence from Assyrian is one of the proofs on which 
von Kremer, Guidi, and Homme} base their theory that 
the Assyrians and Babylonians were the first of the 
Semitic nations to quit the parent stock. 

As the camel among animals, so the palm tree among 
plants possesses primary importance in the life of desert 
people like the Arabs. It has existed 
since prehistoric times over a vast 
area ‘in the dry, warm zone which extends from the 


1 In Ex. 1527 Nu. 339, © has for OVA, ored€xy Gorvixwy. 


2 Eth. tamar? has by some scholars (¢.g., Hommel, Sduge- 
thierc, 412) been regarded also as an ancient word ; but Guidi 
gives reasons for supposing that it is a comparatively late loan- 
word from Arabic. 


1. The name. 


2. Its cultivation. 
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Senegal to the basin of the Indus, chiefly between the 
15th and 30th degrees of latitude’ (De Candolle, Origine, 
240). There has been much discussion as to where it 
was first cultivated (see esp. Th. Fischer's monograph 
Die Dattelpalme, Ergainzungsheft no. 64 zu Petermann’s 
Mitthetlungen); but it is enough to say that we have 
evidence of very early cultivation in Egypt, Babylonia, 
and (so far as we can indirectly infer in the absence of 
records) Arabia. Syria, on the other hand, lies some- 
what N. of the proper latitude for the palm; and, with 
the exception of the famous palm-group at Jericho, the 
tree has probably never been common in Palestine, 
though the biblical references are sufficient to show that 
its appearance was not unfamiliar (note especially the 
‘palm tree of Deborah,’ Judg.45, and its mention in 
Joel 112 among common fruit-trees).} 

As is well known, the palm flourishes best in a dry 
and even rainless atmosphere, provided that its roots 
can reach a supply of subterranean water. ‘This has in 
some cases to be provided by artificial irrigation ; in 
others the need is supplied by nature.? ‘The twelve 
wells of Elim, beside which the seventy palm-trees grew, 
seem to point to early cultivation in that region (see 
ELIM). The place-names TAMAR (q.v.) and Hazezon- 
Tamar? (see EN-GEDI) confirm this inference, and 
though the title ‘city of palm trees’ was doubtless 
applied to different places (cp Bertheau on Judg. 116 
[and especially Greene, The Hebrew Aligration from 
Egypt, 273]), one of which was ZOAR (g.v.), no place 
bears it with so much justice as Jericho (Dt. 343 2 Ch. 
2815, and probably Judg.116 313; but cp JERICHO, 
§ 2). The group of palms at JERICHO (g.v., § 10) 
which has now entirely disappeared, must in ancient 
times have been very large. It is referred to by 
Theophrastus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, and of 
course also by Josephus, who remarks (B/ iv. 83) that 
the ‘fatter’ sort of palms, when pressed, yield a fairly 
good honey (see BEE).4 

[The abundance of palm trees in Babylonia, and the 
veneration for sacred trees in the form of conventional- 
ised palm trees, is naturally referred to under PARADISE 
($11, col. 3579). Tylor and Haupt have described with 
much fulness of scientific and Assyriological knowledge 
the sacred ceremony of the artificial fecundation of the 
palm tree (PSBA 12383 7; note in Toy’s Ezekiel, 
transl., SBOT 182 f). Winckler’s theory that the 
tamar in Palestinian place-names has a mythological 
explanation seems to be derived from the acute mytho- 
logist Stucken (Astralmythen, 73-75) ; according to him 
Tamar is the Palestinian counterpart of the Babylonian 
goddess Ištar (see, e.g., Wi. G/ 298227). See, however, 
n. 3, and cp TAMAR. ] 

In Hebrew poetry the palm tree is an image of pros- 
perous growth (Ps. 9212[73]) and tall comely stature 
(Cant. 77 f. [8/.]). With the use of its 
branches at the feast of booths (Lev. 23 40 
Neh. 815) we may connect the ‘ branches of palm trees ' 
in Jn. 1213; whence are derived the reference in Rev. 
79, and the use of palms in the services of the Christian 
church. Much information as to statements about the 
palm in later Hebrew will be found in Löw, 109 J. 

The branches or date-stalks (AV ‘boughs’) of the palm are 
once referred to (Cant. 78 (9}) by the name 0°3D30. The cor- 


responding Aramaic word siséxa is likewise specially appro- 
priated to the date-bearing stalks (Léw, 119). 


3. In poetry. 





1 (Palms grew in the Middle Ages at Tiberias, according to 
Makdisi (quoted by Del. Ein Tag in Kapernaum, 151), and 
probably grew in ancient times, as Tristram states that they still 
do, within Jerusalem (see FURNACE, 5)]. 

2 Trees naturally supplied are termed by the Arabs ‘ baal palm 
trees’ (Rel. Sein.(?) 99). 


3 [It is possible (see Crit. Bib.) that DR, ‘palm tree,’ and 


Grona, ‘Jerahmeel,’ have sometimes been confounded by the 
scribes. This applies to Baal-tamar, Judg. 20 33, near Gibeah ; 
to ‘Ir hat-témarim, the city of palm trees; and to Hazezon- 
tamar, which should perhaps be read Kadesh-jerahmeel (=the 
En-gedi of 2 Ch. 20 2).]} 

4 See Schiirer, GV’/(?) 1 311-313. 
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2. Whereas “IDA, Zãmār, occurs only as a noun in the absolute 


state, 2), tomer, twice (Judg. 45 Jer. 10 5t) appears as a con- 
struct; it is difficult to believe that this traditional pointing 
really represents the true original form. On Judg. 45 see Crit. 
Bib. 

3. MÈM, ! tidradh (on the spelling see Baer on Ezek. 40 22), 
is repeatedly used (1 K. 6 etc.) for the palm as an architectural 
form, This tree played an important part in the development 
of Egyptian architecture (Fischer, of. cit, 5). See TEMPLE. 

[4. 203, zákal, according to Perles (JQR 11 [1899] 688 A), 
sometimes means ‘ palm tree’; so at any rate in Nu. 246 Ecclus. 
5012 (reading br) nay, ‘like palm-branches,’ cp © of Ecclus. 
ws oreàéxy Gorvixwy, and see above, § 1, first note). Probably 
this is right; and, taking a hint from Schultens, who for a 
time took bim, 464, in Job29 18 to mean cae tree’ (Liber 
Jobi, 1737, p. 813 6; see PHcENIXx), we shall do well to read 


bra for Sin in Job (4c.), rendering the whole passage, 
And I said, I shall grow old like the cedar (PPIs TIN"OY), 
Like the palm tree (m3) I shall multiply days. 
On Nu. (4c.)—where for nii read D933—and Job (Z.c.) see 


Cheyne, £7f.7, Dec. 1899, and for the older views see 
Dillmann.—T. K. C} N. M. 


PALTI (*D28, § 52; madtle}: [BAL]). 1. Husband 
of MICHAL (g.v.), described as a ‘son of LAISH,’ that 
is to say, probably, a citizen of Laish or LAISHAH (read, 
however, ‘Shalisha’), to which 1S. 2544 appends the 
gloss ‘ which was of GALLIM ’—2.e., of Beth-gilgal (1 S. 
2544 25.315; parrà [BA], Padrcov [L, gen.]). In 
258.315 he is called PALTIEL. See BAHURIM. 

Note (1) that both Gallim and Bahurim are probably distorted 
fragments of Jerahmeel (they are designations of the centre of 
a Jerahmeelite clan); (2) that Michal and Merab are very 
probably the same person, both names having sprung from 


Jerahme’elith, and consequently (3) that Palti (miswritten in 
2 S.315 Paltiel) and ADRIEL (g.v.) are also the same person. 
Probably Palti comes from Palti or Pelethi Cn>5)—a corruption 
of Sarephathi (see PELETHITE), and ‘Adriel from Jerahme’el. 

he names are virtual synonyms; in 1 Ch. 2710 a Paltite is 
described as ‘of the b’né Jerahmeel’ (crit. emend.; see PALTITE). 
See further MERAB, MEHOLATHITE, SAUL, § 6. 

2. b. Raphu, a Benjamite chief, one of the twelve ‘spies’ (Nu. 
139[P]). Very possibly to be explained as no. 1; cp Japhleti, 
which may havea similar origin. RAPHU probably comes either 
from Jerahme’el or from Sarephathi; cp 1Ch.412, and see 
PASEAH, REPHAEL. EREC 


PALTIEL (Ox'1058, 8§ 30 52; as if ‘God's deliver- 
ance,’ but see Patti). 1. See Patti (1) 2. b. Azzan, of 
Issachar, one of the ‘princes’ nominated to divide Canaan 
amongst the tribes (Nu. 3426[P]; paàr[elnà [BALFvid. (pa. 
TunA))). 

PALTITE (VSI; o xeAwoe: [B]. o peh- 
Awnei [A], o dadront [L]), the designation of Helez 
(Hilles?), one of David's thirty (2 S.2326), meaning, 
according to most scholars, a man of BETH-PALET 
(g.v. ). . 

The ‘Pelonite’ C57) of 1 Ch.11l27 (o deAwver [BR], 6 
hañdwvi [A], 0 PeAAwve [L]), 27 ro (ô éx PaddAous [BA], ò PadrdAwve 
[L]), is, most commentators think, a corruption of ‘ Paltite’ 
(so Kittel); Marquart (Fund. 19), however, would read ‘ Keila- 
thite’ (n5ypn; cp B above) on the ground that ‘man of Beth- 
palet’ should strictly be nbsa neq. But Paltite seems to be the 
name of the clan, and Beth-palet that of its chief settlement. 
In 1 Ch. 27 10 Helez is further described as ‘of the bné Plaats as 
perhaps (as in 1 S. 11) pasu may be a corruption of (S]xon. 
PALTI (g.v.) seems ultimately to mean ‘ Zarephathite’; z.e., the 
clan had a Zarephathite or Jerahmeelite connection. 

T K. GC, 


PAMPHYLIA (mamopyiia, Acts 210 1313 1424 1538 
275, ‘the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia’ ; 1 Macc. 1523). 
Pamphylia was properly the strip of 
plain bordering the bay of Adalia, that 
remarkable indentation in the southern coast of Asia Minor 
between Capes Chelidontaand Anamur. ‘The plain itself 
retreats like a bay into Mt. Taurusat its back, and at the 
eastern and western extremities of Pamphylia the hills 
advanceandrise often sheer from the water (see PHASELIS). 
The narrowness of the territory of the Pamphylians is 
indicated by the fact that in 480 B.C. they provided 
only thirty ships to the fleet of Xerxes, as against fifty 


1. Description. 


1 Plur. D57 or nina. 
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from Lycia, and one hundred from Cilicia, the neighbour- 
ing territories on the E. and the W. (Herod. 791 /.). 

The Romans put Pamphylia under the governor of 
Cilicia in 103 B.C.—Cilicia at this period ‘being the 
Roman term for a great, ill-defined, half- 
subdued agglomeration of lands, comprising 
parts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and other regions’ (Rams. 
Hist. Comm. on Galatians, 103 f.) Coming down to 
36 B.C., we find Pamphylia—or rather the more inland 
mountainous part of it, which apparently had been under 
the surveillance of Polemon of Laodiceia (Rams. of. 
cit. 110)—added to the territories of the Galatian 
Amyntas (Dio Cass. 4932; Strabo, 571). When Amyntas 
was slain by the Pisidians in 25 B.c. (see GALATIA, § 
3) Pamphylia was not incorporated with the Province 
Galatia, but was treated as a separate governmental 
district,? and subordinated probably either to the 
governor of Galatia or to that of Syria and Cilicia. 
It was apparently not until 43 A.D., in the reign of 
Claudius, that Pamphylia and Lycia were combined 
as a separate imperial province (Dio Cass. 6017: see 
LYCIA). 

The character of the country, a narrow strip, about 80 m. long 
(640 stades, Straho, 667) and never more than 20 m. wide, separ- 
ated from the interior by the steep and lofty range of Taurus, 
accounted for the fact that none of the Pamphylian cities 
became important. ‘The mountain wall of Taurus prevented 
all heavy traffic from crossing the short lines between the plateau 
and the southern sea, and turned it along the road that led to 
the Ægean’ (Rams. “Hist. Geogr. of AM, 58). The climate 
also, with hot, damp, and stagnant air, was unfavourable to Greek 
settlers. Consequently Pamphylia never became completely 
Hellenised ; the native element, oriental in its sympathies and 
character, triumphed over the Greek. The Pamphylians, in 
these circumstances, showed a backward civilisation (Straho, 570? 
‘though living S. of the Taurus, they have not quite given up 


their robber-habits, and do not allow their neighbours to live at 
peace’). See Sine. 


Pamphylia was visited by Paul and his companions, 
in the regular course of their mission, after traversing 
Cyprus (Acts 1313). Nevertheless, no 
work was done in the province; 
Paul passed on to Antioch in Pisidia (v.14). Taking 
this fact in conjunction with the statement in Gal. 413, 
that through ‘infirmity of the flesh’ the Gospel was first 
preached to the Galatians, Ramsay has plausibly sug- 
gested that ‘the sudden plunge into the enervating 
atmosphere of Pamphylia’ brought upon Paul an attack 
of fever, and compelled him to go to the higher ground 
of the interior (St Paul the Traveller, 93; Church 
in the Rom. Emp.) 61 f.). This theory has the 
merit of satisfactorily explaining the refusal of John 
Mark to accompany Paul beyond the Taurus (v. 13, cp 
Acts 1538). On the return journey mission work was 
attempted in Perga, apparently with slight success (Acts 
1425; cp NEAPOLIS) The only other Pamphylian 
town mentioned in the NT is Attaleia. That a con- 
siderable number of Jews were found in the country 
about 139 B.C., we learn from 1 Macc. 1523, as well as 
from Acts 210; and, conversely, the slow progress made 
by Christianity here during this early period is evidenced 
by the fact that Pamphylia, as well as Lycia, does not 


occur in the list of r Pet. 1r. 
(Pamphylia, in part, is elaborately described in Lanckoronski’s 
Städte Panephyliens und Pisidtens.) W. J. w. 


2. History. 


3. Paul’s visit. 


PAN. For (1) 5, sé, (2) v3, &¢zyyor, and (3) a7», 
pa&riir, see COOKING, § 5, i. a, 4, and c (on six see also ALTAR, 
§ 9a) For (4) nann, ahkébath, and (5) onan, 2adbitlim, see 
CookinG, § 7; for (6) nomon, warhéseth, see COOKING, § 7; 
for (7) MEN, masréth (2 S. 139 t) see CooKING, § 5, i. (where the 
reading is emended), and for anby, sé/dhah (2 Ch. 3513) see 
CRUSE, 3. 


PANEL (MDD), 1 K.728 RV™s-, AV BORDER. 
See LAVER. 


l Cp Cic, Verr. ii. 138, ‘quomodo Lyciam, Pamphyliam, 
Pisidiam, Phrygiamque totam. . . afflixerit’: summed up as 
provincia Cilicia, zd. op. cit. chap. 17. This refers to 80 B.C. 

2 Dio Cass. 5326, ta Te ywpia ta ex Ths Ilaupvàias mporepoy 
TỌ Auta mpoovenyGevra TO Siw vouw ameddOn. 
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PANNAG (333; Kalclcia [? BAQ]), in Ezek. 2717 + 
is taken by AV apparently as a place-name and by RV 
as a common noun, untranslated, with the marginal 
note ‘perhaps a kind of confection’ (cp BAKEMEATS, 
§ 3, end). 

The text needs correction, as most critics allow. Cornill 
proposes to read 3317, ‘wax’; but almost certainly ]53, ‘vine’ is 
the right word. For RV’s ‘and pannag, and honey,’ read ‘and 
grape-syrup ' (j53 vIn). The Hebrew phrase is parallel to the 
Mishnic phrase for date-syrup (O°V2A #37). Bliss’s view of the 
apparatus traceable at the wine-presses at Tell el-Hesy is thus 
confirmed. Cp Honey, §1(3). Observe that n33 (see STORAX) 
precedes, for so we should read for MT's myn (see MINNITH); 


in Gen. 4311 the very same products are mentioned together. 
Cp DaBBESHETH, TEK. C 


PAPER (yaptuHc), 2 Jn. 12t. See PAPYRI, § 2. 
For the ‘paper-reeds,’ RV ‘meadows’ (MY) of Is. 19 7 t see 
REED, 2, and NILE. i 


PAPHOS (nadoc, Acts13613). The town visited 

by Paul and Barnabas on the first missionary tour was 
1. Site New Paphos (mod. Bafo), originally the port 

i ‘of Old Paphos. The kingdom of Paphos, in 
the extent of its territory, its wealth, and its fame, was 
second only to that of SALAMIS (g.v.). It embraced 
the western part of Cyprus, touching on the N. the 
territory of Soli, on the S. that of Curium, and extend- 
ing inland a distance of 20 m. as far as the range of 
Troodus. While under an independent king, its capital 
was Old Paphos (Ilaħaià Ifdgos, later Ilaħaimagpos; cp 
Strabo, Paus. ), the modern Awé&/za, on the left bank of 
the Bocarus (mod. Dzériso), about 10 m. SW. of Bafo, 
and 2 m. from the sea (cp Strabo, 683, 8cov évdéxa 
araðias mèp ris Oararrys iôpvuévn, Üpopuov čxovsa). 

Paphos owed its celebrity to the temple and worship 
of the ‘ Paphian Queen’ (7 6ea 7 Ifadia, or ġ) Hagia 

simply, in inscrr. also Fávagsa. See 
A e Samml. der gr. Dialekl-inschriften, 
117, 15 ZA) whom the Grecks identified with Aphrodite 
(see PERGA). 

The temple was near Old Paphos (Paus. viii. 52), which thus 
became the religious capital of the island. The kings of Paphos, 
of the clan of the Cinyradz, were also hereditary high priests 
of the temple, a dignity which they retained down to the annexa- 
tion of the island by the Romans in 58 n.c.! 

In course of time the old town lost its importance, 
and the port usurped its position and became the 
administrative capital of the island in Roman times 
(cp Acts137);2 but the wealth and greatness of the 
shrine of the goddess were not thereby impaired (cp 
Strabo, 683). 

The cult was that of a nature-goddess similar in 
character to the Babylonian Ištar, the Phoenician 
Astarte. She was a native goddess of the Anatolian 
peninsula and the A®gean islands (cp Rams. Cities and 
Bish. of Phrygia, 189 7. ; Hist. Comm. on Galatians, 
35 /.). As the result of long and close intercourse with 
Syria, this worship in Cyprus was overlaid with 
Phoenician elements. 


The characteristic of the worship lay in the strongly organised 
college of priests or priestesses living, often in thousands, round 
the temple (cp Strabo, 558, of Comana Pontica; see Diana), and 
the sensual excesses of the devotees, and their self-niutilation 
(cp Athan. Contra Grec. 10, Tyv emOuutay OcoroimoavTes 
mpooxuvovory, the Cyprian cultus the ‘deification of lust’). As 
at other centres of the worship, the goddess was represented 
only by a conical stone (cp Max. Tyr., rò ôè ayaAwa ovx av 
eixagats AAD TO H mvpapiðı AeuxH; Tac. Mist. 23. Cp Coins, 
and see PERGA. So also at Pessinus in Galatia), 

Models of the image were sold as charms (Athen. 
1518; cp the ‘silver shrines’ at Ephesus, Acts 1924, 
used somewhat differently). The fame of the Paphian 
shrine attracted costly gifts and distinguished pilgrims 
(for example, Titus visited it before undertaking his 
campaign against the Jews, Tac. Hist. 22 f.). 

1 The modern Primate of the island is entitled paxapidratos, 
and perhaps inherits his privileges from the pre-Christian 
priestly guild (Gardner, Mew Chapters in Greek History, 172). 

2 New Paphos in its turn gave way to a new settlement about 


a mile to the N., the modern Atina, the administrative capital 
of the district. 
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The apostles appear not to have come into direct 
conflict with this worship, as Paul was destined to do 
later at Ephesus. It should be re- 
membered that an analogous cult must 
have been familiar to them at Antioch in Syria. 
Although a considerable time must be implied in the 
expression ‘go through the isle’ (Acts 186, AV, dceNOdbv Tes 
dAnv Thy vicov), this did not bring them into collision 
with the native priests as the work was confined to the 
Jewish synagogues (v. 5). The conflict with Elymas 
(Bar-Jesus) before the Proconsul was, on the face of it, a 
personal one. (See, further, BARJESUS, PAUL.) 

See P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History; D.G. 
Hogarth, Devia Cypria. All that ancient authors say about 
Paphos gathered by M. R. James in Journ. of Hell. Studies, 
9175 7 For description of temple, excavations, etc., see 7b7d., 
158-215. W.J W. 
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is very ancient, 


3. Paul’s visit. 


The use of papyrus as writing material 

According to Kenyon,? the oldest of 
the written papyri that have come 
down to our day is a leaf containing 
accounts dating from the reign of 
King Assa of Egypt (about 3580-3536 B.c.). From 
these early times down to a late date in the Arabian 
period papyrus continued to be, in a very special sense, 
the characteristic writing material of Egypt. Although 
apparently at first sight brittle and perishable, it is in 
point of fact as indestructible as the pyramids and 
obelisks, and it is to the magnificent power of resistance 
possessed by the papyri that, to a large extent, we owe 
the revival of knowledge of ancient Egypt which has 
occurred in recent times. 

As to the mode of preparation of papyrus leaves in- 
accurate statements are frequently met with. Very 
recently it has been said,? but incorrectly, that they 
were made from the ‘ bast’ of the papyrus plant. The 
elder Pliny (ÆN 1311-13) gives a description* of the 
process of manufacture which technical examination of 
extant papyri has made intelligible. It is thus explained 
by Kenyon : ®— 

‘The pith of the stem of the papyrus plant was cut into thin 
strips, Ae width of which was of course determined hy the 
thickness of the stem, while their length varied considerably 
. .. These strips (Lat. pAilyræ) were laid side by side to form 
asheet. Each sheet was composed of two layers, in the one of 
which the strips ran horizontally while in the other they were 
perpendicular. The layers were attached to one another by 
glue, moistened with water—preferably, it would appear, the 
turbid water of the Nile, which was supposed to add strength 
to the glue. The sheets thus made were pressed, dried in the 
sun, and polished so as to remove unevenness in the surface 5 
and they were then fit for use.’ ; rer 

The papyrus plant, from the pith of which the strips just 
spoken of were obtained, Cyperus papyrus, L., Papyrus Anti- 
guorum, Willd., besides occurring in Egypt,® is met with in 
Sicily, especially near Syracuse, and also in Italy by the 
Thrasymene lake.? 

The size of a papyrus leaf is, as ought never to have 
been questioned, variable. Kenyon® has brought to- 
gether some measurements. For most writings of a 
non-literary nature (letters, bills, receipts, etc.) a single 


1. Papyrus as 
writing material. 


1 The etymology of the word ‘papyrus’ remains uncertain. 
See Nestle, Einftihrung(?), 41; Lagarde, Jittheil. 2 260. [For 
the etymology generally accepted among living Egypcologists, 
cp Ecvet, §8. Bondi, starting from the Talmudic orthography 
qnaa, was the first to propose to take the name papyrus as 
4a-p-yér (for the better form yo'or, cp Nive) ‘the (thing or 

roduct) of the river '—z.e., ‘the river-plant.’ This etymology 
is highly probable, or at least superior to all other etymological 
attempts.—w. M. M.] 

2 The Palwography of Greek Papyrt, 14. 

3 Gregory, Textkritik, 17 (1900). _ = 

4 This description has been popularised by G. Ebers in his 
Kaiser Hadrian, Cp also Ebers, ‘The writing material of 
antiquity’ in Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York, Nov. 1893 
(Nestle(?), 40). 

5 Paleography, 15. 

6 B. de Montfaucon, ‘Dissertation sur la plante appellée 
Papyrus’ in Mén:. de 1’ Acad. royale des Inseriptions et Belles 
Lettres, 6 (1729) 592 f. ; Franz Woenig, Die Pflanzen im 
alten Ægypten, thre Ee Geschichte, Kultur, 1886, pp. 

<- [Cp Ecvpt, § 8; RUSH. 
KAEN. Hoskyns-Abrahall, Acad. 19th March 1887, 776 (Nestle). 


40). 
8 Palgography, 16. 
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leaf was sufficient ; for longer texts, especially of a 
literary character, the required number of leaves were 
glued together into a roll.! The papyrus-roll was the 
classical form in which literary productions appeared in 
antiquity. Ordinarily the writing was upon that side of 
the leaf on which the fibres run horizontally (recto); the 
back (verso) was made use of only on exceptional 
occasions.” If a papyrus leaf is found to be written on 
both sides and by different hands, it is, generally speak- 
ing, safe to assume that the writing on the recto side is 
the earlier. It is only in rare cases that the leaves of a 
papyrus roll are written on both sides. 

Nestle? recalls Rev.51 BeBAtov yeypaupevoy érwðev Kai 


ömırhev where some MSS. have égwbev kai €fwOev or Eumpoobev 
Kat omadev, 


In the later centuries of antiquity the papyrus book— 
the Codex—is met with as well as the papyrus-roll, 
and ultimately, as we know, the codex gained the upper 
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Papyrus Plant (from living specimen at Kew). 


hand. It is not accurate to say that the transition from 
the roll to the codex began with the introduction of 
parchment. 

A few examples will suffice. The British Museum possesses 
a fragment of a codex of the //ad written upon papyrus and 
probably dating from the third century a.p.;4 amongst the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri there is a leaf from a codex of the Gospels 
or of the NT, containing Mt. 11-9 12 14-20 and dating from the 
third century; the same collection includes other biblical 
codex fragments. The Heidelberg University Library possesses 
twenty-seven papyrus leaves of a LX X codex dating from the 
sixth or the seventh century. The famous so-called Logia- 
fragment of Oxyrhynchus also comes from a codex. 

Even if there were no allusions to the papyrus in the 
OT, the immense importance of recent papyrus finds 

er for the ibli ‘hristic 

2. Biblical _the study of biblical and Christian 
antiquity would fully account for the ex- 
istence of an article on the subject in a 
biblical encyclopzedia. The Hebrew writers, however, 


do occasionally refer to the papyrus plant (x93, Is. 182 
RV, Ex. 23 RV™8-; see RUSH), and as a writing material 
we find a reference to papyrus in 2 Jn. 12, where yaprys 
(EV ‘ paper') clearly indicates a papyrus leaf. Again, 


references. 


I Kenyon, of. cit. 17 f: 
2 U. Wilcken, ‘ Recto oder verso,’ Hermes, 22 (1887) 487 £- 
3 Einfihrung(?), 41. 


4 Kenyon, Paleography, 27, where also other examples will 
be found. 
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in the well-known passage, 2 Tim. 413 (see PARCH- 
MENT), we cannot doubt that by rà fi8dia papyrus 
books are intended. 

Since 1778 when an unknown European dealer in 
antiquities bought from Egyptian peasants an original 

3. Recent P&@Pyus roll of 191-2 A.D. and at the 

same time witnessed how they set fire to 

papyrus fifty oth d revelled in th 

finds: their S°™* fifty others and revelle 1i the 
importance. aromatic perfume thus produced,* the 

lower valley of the Nile has yielded a 
vast wealth of papyri written in all possible languages 
and separated in time by thousands of years. Already 
in the second and third decades of the nineteenth 
century not a few papyri from Memphis and Setopolis 
in Middle Egypt, and from This, Panopolis, Thebes, 
Hermonthis, EKlephantiné, and Syené in Upper Egypt, 
had reached our European museums, though noticed by 
few, and read and studied by still fewer scholars. Then, 
to leave out of account various single finds in other 
years, came the great discoveries in the province of el- 
Faiyūm (see EGYPT, § 50)in 1877, when the heaps of 
ruins to the N. of Medinet-el-Faiytim (7 7@v Kpoxoôei wv 
modus, afterwards called 7 r@v ’Apowvotrav moXs) yielded 
hundreds and thousands of precious leaves and fragments 
of leaves. Since that date find has succeeded find with 
great rapidity. The most remarkable point to notice Is 
that most of the papyri have been unearthed with the 
spade. From this we gain a most valuable hint as to 
the light in which these documents of antiquity are to 
be viewed. In the papyri which come to us from the 
Faiyiim, from Oxyrhynchus (el-Behnesa), and elsewhere 
we are not to see the remains of great collections of 
archives, but only what has survived from ancient waste- 
paper-baskets and rubbish heaps to which had been 
consigned old minute- books and ledgers from public 
or private offices, second-hand and worn-out books 
which were destined after a long slumber in oblivion 
to possess in the far future an importance never dreamed 
of by their writers. 

The great mass of the papyri is non-literary. Law- 
papers of the most various kinds—leases and loans, 
bills and discharges, marriage-contracts and wills, 
certificates, magisterial orders, advertisements and 
notices of penalties, minutes of law proceedings, assess- 
ments in large numbers; besides letters and notes, 
school exercises, magical texts, horoscopes, day-books, 
and so forth. The contents of these non-literary 
writings are as manifold in their variety as life itself. 
Those in Greek, numbering many thousands, cover a 
period of about a thousand years. ‘The oldest go back to 
the early Ptolemies and thus to the third century B.C. ; 
there are others that bring us down far into Byzantine 
times. The whole shifting scene of Greek and Roman 
history in Egypt during this long interval passes in these 
leaves before our eyes. Of the significance of these 
Greek documents alone—not to speak of the abundance 
of others in Coptic, Arabic, Latin, as well as other 
languages—for our knowledge of antiquity in the largest 
sense of that word there can be but one opinion. 
They mean a resuscitation for us of a large part of 
ancient life. They bear witness to the conditions of 
the past with an accuracy, a warmth, and a fidelity such 
as can be predicated of no ancient author and of only a 
very few of the ancient inscriptions. The tradition 
handed down to us by the writers of antiquity is always, 
even at its best, secondary; it is always more or 
less artificial and sophisticated. The inscriptions are 
often cold and dead things like the marble on which 
they are carved. The papyrus leaf is alive; one sees 
autographs, individual peculiarities of penmanship—in 
a word, men; manifold glimpses are given into inmost 
nooks and crannies of personal life for which history has 
no eyes and historians have no glasses. These insig- 
nificant-looking scraps give a vitality that was previously 

1 Wilcken, Die griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 10; cp also 
with what follows. 
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wanting to the history of law in the first instance, 
but also to the history of human culture in general, and 
in a very marked degree to the study of historical 
philology. lt may seem a paradox; but it can safely 
be affirmed that the unliterary papyri are more im- 
portant in these respects than the literary. The peculiar 
treasures of science which lie hidden in those new fields 
are not the fragments of ancient art and literature which 
they may perchance contain, but the fragments of living, 
palpitating actuality which we may hope to recover 
from them. It will be a matter of regret if, while every 
scrap of any ancient book is forthwith treated as a sacred 
relic and published in facsimile whatever its inherent 
merit, the non-literary remains are only partially made 
known. Any trivial lease, for example, may perhaps 
contain a form of expression which. supplies the long 
sought missing link between a form of the xow7 in its 
beginnings and another of a neo-Grecian dialect that 
has been developed therefrom. 
(a) In the prevalent tendency to over-value the literary 
element it is not surprising that theologieal research 
ae Pinicaband o P found T chief enrichment 
old Christian a the eee on biblical and old- 
papyri. ristian books which have been re- 
covered. It is certainly true that we 
have abundant cause to be thankful for every addition to 
our knowledge in what concerns texts and sources. 
The most important of the recent discoveries—at least 
so far as Greek is concerned—miay be here briefly enumer- 
ated. Inexhaustive lists are given by C. Häberlin 1 
and F. G. Kenyon.? 


A. Septuagint. 

1. Gen. 1417, Brit. Mus. Pap. 212. 

2. Genesis-fragments in Archduke Rainer Collection, Vienna, 

3. Ps. 10 [11] 2-18 [19]6 and 20 [21)14-34 [35]6 Brit. Mus. 
Pap. 37. 

4- Ps. 11 (12]7-14 [15] 4, Brit. Mus. Pap. 230. 

s. Ps. 39[40] 16-40 [41] 4, Berlin Museum. 

6. Fragments of Ps. 5 108 118 135 138-140 in the Amherst 
Papyri, nos. 5, 6. 

7. Fragments of psalms in Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna.3 

8. Job1 21-22 and 23 in the Amherst Papyri, no. 4. 

9. Cant. 16-9, Oxford Bodleian MS. Gr. Bibl. g. 1 (P). 

10. Is. 883-5 13-16, Archduke Rainer Collection, Inv. no. 
8024 (Guide, no. 536). 

11. Ezek. 5 12-6 3 with the diacritical marks of Origen, Oxford 
Bodl. MS. Gr. Bibl. d. 4 (P). 

12, Zech. 4-14 and Mal. 1-4, twenty-seven leaves written on 
both sides formerly in the possession of Theodor Graf, and now 
in the Heidelberg University Library.4 


B. Septuagint and Aquila. 
13. Gen. 11-5, Amherst Papyri, no. 3c. 


C. Judaica. 


14. Several fragments bearing on the history of Judaism in 
Egypt: in Berlin, Paris, London, Gizeh, and in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri; see 7LZ 23 (1898) 602 4 

15. Fragments of Philo in the Bibliotheque5 Nationale, 
Paris. 

D. New Testament. 


16. Mt. 11-9 12 14-20, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 2. 

17. Fragments of Mt. in the Bibliothèque Nationale at the 
end of the Philo Papyrns. 

18. Fragments of Mt. in the Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna. 

19. Lk. 530-64 in the Bibliothèque Nationale at the end of 
the Philo Papyrus. 

20. Lk. 7 36-43 and 10 38-42, in Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna, Inv. no. 8021 (Guide, no. 539). 

21. Jn. 123-31 and 33-41, and 20 11-17 and 19-25, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, no. 208. 


1 ‘Griechische Papyri’ in Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
liry: 

2 Paleography, 131 f. 

3 The Louvre and the Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris also 
possess papyrus fragments of psalms, which have not yet been 
edited. 

4 Will shortly be edited by the present writer. 

5 Kenyon, Palæography, 145, describes them as belonging 
to the musenm of Gizeh. 

6 The fragments Mt. 1512-1618 Mk. 15 29-38 Jn. 1 29 spoken of 
by Kenyon, Paleography, 132, are not on papyrus but on parch- 
ment. ‘The library of St. Mark’s, Venice, possessed a Book of 
the Gospels on papyrus ; see Haberlin, no. 166. 
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22. Fragments of the Gospels in Archduke Rainer Collection ; 
see Haherlin, no. 168a and 6. 

23. Rom.11-7, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 209. 

24. 1 Cor. 117-20 613-18 7 3 4 10-14, in che homey of Bishop 
Porfiri Uspensky at Kieff. 

25. 1 Cor. 1 25-27 26-8 38-10 and 20, Sinai. 

26. Heb.11, Amherst Papyri, 36.1 

27. An amulet containing passages from Ps. 90 [91], @, Rom. 
12 and Jn.2, in Archduke Rainer Collection, Inv. no. 8032 
(Guide, no. 528). 


E. Other Old-Christian Literary Texts. 


28. Fragments of an extra-canonical Gospel (?), in the Arch- 
duke Rainer Collection: portions of the narrative of Peter's 
denial. A full discussion of this fragment with careful reference 
to the voluminous literature that has appeared regarding it will 
shortly be published by Dr. H. Müller of Paderborn. 

29. The so-called Logia- Fragment, Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
no. 1, published also separately as Aoysa Ingou: Sayings of Our 
Lord from an carly Greek Papyrus discovered and edited, with 
Translation and Commentary, by Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Arthur S. Hunt, Lond., 1897. This fragment also has been 
the subject of a voluminous literature of which it is impossible 
to give an account here; an exposition of the questions which 
have been raised by this important discovery would far exceed 
the limits of our space. This, however, may be remarked: 
the crucial question is not as to the origin of the leaf (whether 
from the Egyptian or some other extra-canonical gospel or 
from some ethics writing) but simply as to the genuineness of 
the words of Jesus which it records—a question to be answered 
only on internal grounds. The present writer takes a more 
favourable view of them in this regard than is done by most of 
his fellow-workers. 

30. Fragments of a Hebrew-Greek Onomasticon sacrum in 
the Heidelberg University Library.2 

31. The Shepherd of Hermas, Simt. 27-10 u. 42-5, Berlin 
Museum. 

32. Fragment of a hook (by Melito of Sardes ?) upon Prophecy 
with a citation from the Shepherd of Hermas, J/and.1l9/,8 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, no. 5. 

33. Fragment of a Gnostic (Valentinian ?) writing, Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyrus, no. 4 verso. 

34. Fragments of Basil of Cæsarea eff. 5, 6, 293, 150, 2, Berlin 
Museum. 

35. Fragments of Gregory of Nyssa Oewpia ets rov rod Mwvu- 
gvéws Biov, Berlin Museum. 

36. I tte Sanctorum, Paris Musées Nationaux, no. 7403, 7404, 
7405, 7408, and Fond du Faioum, no. 261. 

37. Theological Fragments in Brit. Mus. Pap. no. 455. 

38. féid. no. 1133 neither this nor the preceding las as yet 
been fully determined. 

39. Fragments of Cyril of Alexandria, de adoratione in spiritu 
et verttate, Dublin. 

40. Cyril-fragments in the Archduke Rainer Collection. 

41. Letter of a Patriarch of Alexandria to the churches of 
Egypt, with citations from the commentary of Cyril on the 
Gospel according to John, Brit. Mus. Pap. no 729. 

To this list have to be added several liturgical and homiletical 
fragments. 

For theology great importance attaches also to the fragments, 
in Coptic, of biblical, gnostic, and other old Christian writings 
—such as the Acta Pauli in the Heidelberg University Library 
now being published by Carl Schmidt. 


(4) The non-literary papyri also supply matter which 
is of direct importance for the study of Christian anti- 
quity. This remark applies, to take one example, to 
those documents—ranging from the period of the 
Ptolemies down to the late Caesars—which name 
Jewish inhabitants of the most various places in Egypt 
and thus contribute to our statistical knowledge of that 
cosmopolitan Judaism which so powerfully affected the 
spread of Christianity. Or again, those papyri which 
enable us to settle the chronology of the prefect Munatius 
Felix and thus to fix the date of an important work of 
Justin Martyr's ("Arodoyla trép Xpicriavdv); once 
more, the famous Libelli of certain libellatici which have 
reached us from the days of the Decian persecution are 
highly important documents from a great period rich 
in martyrs. ‘Then, too, we have many private letters 
of otherwise unknown Christians which have long been 
published, but have never as yet received the attention 
they are well entitled to claim. Even the legal docu- 
ments belonging to the Christian period contain in their 
formulas, and occasionally also in details of their varied 





1 The Louvre, Paris, possesses an as yet unedited fragment 
of the Epistle of Jude. 

2 About to he edited by the present writer. 

3 So A. Harnack (SBA, 1898, 516-520). In Kenyon, Palzo- 

aphy, 137, the fragment is given as a portion of the Pastor 

ermz itself, 
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contents, many fresh contributions towards the history 
of Christianity. 

In speaking in some detail of the importance these 
vie non-literary papyri have for the biblical 

2 os Piel student, their value for Greek philology 

ee in general—and especially for the study 

of the Greek OT and NT—is what requires mention 
first. 

Until the papyri were discovered there were practically 
no other contemporary documents to illustrate that phase 
and form of the Greek language which comes before us 
in the LXX and NT. In those writings, broadly, 
what we have, both as regards vocabulary and mor- 
phology, and not seldom as regards syntax as well, is the 
Greek of ordinary intercourse as spoken in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, not the artificial Greek 
of the rhetoricians and litterateurs, strictly bound as it 
was by technical rules. This language of ordinary life, 
this cosmopolitan Greek, shows unmistakable traces of 
a process of development that was still going on, and 
in many characteristic respects differs from the older 
dialects, as from the classical Attic. It is true that a 
few extra-biblical specimens of this later Greek were not 
wholly wanting; there were for example inscriptions 
dating from the period of the Diadochi and Roman 
emperors, the vocabulary of which often shows surpris- 
ìng affinities with that of the OT and the NT. Hardly 
any attention was given to these, however, with the 
result that a widespread opinion arose—it may be 
said to be the prevailing opinion even now—that the 
Bible or at least the NT is written in a special kind of 
Greek—called ‘biblical’ or ‘New Testament’ Greek. 
Prof. F. Blass, as recently as 1894, laid it down that 
NT Greek ‘is to be regarded as something by itself and 
following laws of its own.’ ‘This thesis is a factor of 
great potency in exegesis, especially in that of the NT, 
and at the same time a refuge and shelter for every- 
thing that is arbitrary and devoid of method. It will 
not, however, be able to hold its ground long in presence 
of the papyri. It is one of the pre-eminently valuable 
results of the recent finds—with which we may also 
group the ostraka? and inscriptions, that they correlate 
the Greek OT and NT with other contemporary texts, 
and compel what used to be called Philologia Sacra 
to become in the best sense of the word secular. 

A few special points may be particularised. 

(z) The papyri render possible a full realisation of 
the fact that the LXX is an Egyptian book. The fact 
itself of course is not new ; but it is by the unearthing of 
these hundreds of leaves which we now possess, written 
under the same sky, in the same air and at the same 
time with the venerable Bible of the Jewish Dispersion 
and of the most ancient Christianity, that we are able in 
imagination to restore the book once more to its original 
home. Every translation involves alteration. Luther's 
Bible is a German Bible not merely because it is a 
rendering in German but also because it could not pass 
through the mediating mind and genius of its great 
translator without receiving some impress of his per- 
sonality. So in like manner the LXX was not merely 
a rendering into Greek, it is also an Egyptianising of 
the OT. 

If in the MT of Gen. 502 we read of ‘physicians’ who 
embalmed the body of Jacob and the translator has called them 
“embalmers’ we see in this an added detail due to the influence 


of their surroundings ; évradiactis was, as a papyrus dating 
from 99 B.C. informs us, the technical name for the functionary 
whose business it was to embalm.3 Or when OD ‘PSN in Joel 
120,and D2 "293 in Lam. 3 47 are rendered adégets bddtwy we 
have again an Egyptianising trait : a papyrus of 258 B.c. shows 
us that adeocs roù vdatos was the technical expression for the 
freeing of water by opening the Nile sluices: the translators 


lead the Egyptian reader who knows no water-courses to think 
of canals.4 


1 Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 19 [1894] 338. 

2 U, Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus A egypten u. Nubien, 
2 vols., 1899. Cp Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 26 (1901) 65 f. 

3 Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 117 (ET Bible S tudies, 120 f). 

4 1b., op. cit. 94 Y. (98 A): 
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(4) The papyri render possible a more accurate in- 
vestigation of the orthographical problems which conie 
before the editor of the canonical texts. 

For copious illustrations on this point, see Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelstudien, 9 J. (= Bible Studies, 181 .)and Moulton (Gram- 
ad Notes from the Papyri, 31 F; Notes from the Papyri, 
281). 

(c) The same remark applies to the morphological 
problems (Deissm. Neue Bibelstudien, 14 F., ET 186 f; 
Moulton, Gramm, Notes,34 F. ; Notes, 281 f.). 

(d) The syntax also of the biblical texts is brought 
into a clearer light (Deissm. of. cit. 22 f. 194 f. and 
Moulton, of. cit. 282). 

For instance, we know! from the NT of the manner of ex- 
pressing a distributive by a repetition of the cardinal number: 
kat nparo avrovs amoartéAAey úo dvo (Mk.67). This usage, 
which we find Blass 2 still declaring to be Semitic, can be traced 
back to pre-Christian times ; we find duo duo already in the LXX 
(Gen. 715 and often). The same usage survives in new Greek. 
But Karl Dieterich4 in adducing an instance from the long 
interval between NT times and the period of the rise of the 
New Greek from the Apophth. Patr. (500 A.D.) desiderates 
some instance from inscriptions or papyri. An Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus (no. 121) now supplies the missing link: a certain 
Isidorus writes to a certain Aurelius that he is to tie the twigs 
into bundles of three apiece (eiva ŝon tpia tpia). 

(e) Most notably of all is the Lexicon of the LXX and 
NT enriched by the new discoveries. In this region the 
unhistorical conception of ‘biblical’ or ‘New Testa- 
ment’ Greek characterised above is still very widely 
prevalent. One of the main supports of such a con- 
ception has been the existence of so many ‘biblical’ or 
‘New Testament’ drat elpnuéva. These words, so it 
is asserted, make it abundantly clear that the language 
of every-day life was inadequate for the needs of the 
apostolic preaching; Christianity had to coin new words, 
Now, it is of course self-evident, from the point of view 
of scientific philology, that Christianity, like any other 
new movement affecting civilisation, must have produced 
an effect upon language by the formation of new ideas 
and the modification of old ones. But we are not on 
that account forthwith justified in isolating a biblical 
or Christian ‘Graecitas.’ Many of the so-called biblical 
dmaé elpnuéva are, as might have been conjectured 
before, merely drat ebpyuéva which remained so only 
until an inscription, a papyrus, or a passage formerly 
overlooked happened to show the anxiously treasured 
word-jewel to have been the property of ‘profane’ 
Greek as well. 

The following words still stand in the Lexica as special biblical 
words, but as recent study informs us, are not so in point of 
fact: ayary, axarayvworos, avriAnumTwp, éAawyv, évavtt, vó- 
TLOV, EVAPETTOS, EViAATOS, LEepaTedw, Kabapicw, Kuptaxds, Aectoup- 
yixos, Aoyeta, vedduros, opecdy, meprdeEvor, ard répvat, MPOTEVXy, 
TWuppaxys, giToMeTpLov, PiAompwrediw, Ppevararyns.© This list 
could even now be enlarged. 

It is further to be observed that a large number of 
words to which it has been customary ® to give specifi- 
cally ‘biblical’ or ‘Christian’ special meaning can 
now be shown to bear the same meaning also in con- 
temporary extra-biblical sources. In particular, the 
category of lexical ‘ Hebraisms’ must, in the light of 
the knowledge now available, be subjected to a careful 
revision.” 

(f) There is yet another aspect of the value of the 
papyri for the student of the OT and NT and of early 
Christianity on which a word or two ought to be said : 
their value, namely, as illustrating the character of a con- 
siderable part of the field in which the first missionaries 
in the discharge of their world-niission first sowed their 
seed. The men of the period of the ‘ fulness of the time’ 
Gal. 44) are made to live again before our eyes in these 


1 Cp Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 23 (1898) 630% 

2 Gramm. des NT lichen Griechisch, 141. 

3 Winer-Liinemann, Gramm. des N7 lichen Sprachidioms, 
234, refers to Asch. Pers. 981: wvpia wupia=Kara pupiadas. 

4 Untersuch. cur Gesch. der Griechischen Sprache= Bysan- 
tinisches Archiv, 1 188 (Leipsic, 1898). 

5 The proofs will be found for the most part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien. 

6 See, for example, Hermann Cremer. 

7 See art. ‘Hellenistisches Griechisch’ in PR E8) 7 627-639, 
especially 637% 
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priceless leaves ; with their toil and their cares, their 
farness from God and their yearning after him ;— 
especially the men of the middle and lower class, to 
whom the gospel was chiefly addressed and amongst 
whom it won its chief triumphs. lf the Bible student 
has more than a merely philological interest in what he 
studies, and has an eye capable of discerning more than 
the merely superficial aspects of things, he will find him- 
self a large gainer by the study of the papyri in all that 
relates to the history of Christian religion and civilisation. 
The value of such gain does not need to be insisted on 
here 
An excellent introduction to the study of the papyri will be 
found in the little work of Ulrich Wilcken (Die griechischen 
; Papyrusurkunden, 1897). For the palæo- 
6. Literature. graphy see F. G. Kenyon, Pal., 1899. For 
the history of papyrus as writing-material 
see K. Dziatzko, Untersuchungen tiber ausgewählte Kapitel 
des antiken Buchwesens, 1900; Th. Birt, ‘Zur Gesch. d. 
antiken Buchw.’ in Centralblatt fiir das Bibliothekswesen, 
17 (1900) 545-565; R. Wünsch, Berliner philol. Wochenschrift, 
21 (1901) 684-692. The most careful account of the Papyri publi- 
cations and of the literature connected with them is that of Paul 
Viereck (‘ Bericht über die ältere Papyruslitteratur’ in Jahves- 
ber. ti. d, Fortschritte der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
vol. 98 (2898), 3135-186, and ‘Die Papyruslitteratur von den 
zoet Jahren bis 1898’ in the same work, vol. 102 (1899), 3244- 
311). Everything further that may be required will be found in 
the Archiv f. Papyrusforschung u. verwandte Gebiete, edited 
by Ulrich Wilcken (1900 %.). In their biblical aspects the 
Papyri are discussed by G. Adolf Deissmann (Brbelstudien, 
1895, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897; both done into English by A. 
Grieve in Bible Studies: contributions chiefly from Papyri and 
Fuscriptions to the history of the Language, the Literature, 
and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Chris- 
tianity, 1901). Further similar studies were given by J. H. 
Moulton in ‘Grammatical Notes from the Papyri’ in The 
Classical Review, 15 (1901), 31-38 and in ‘Notes from the 
Papyri’in Tke Expositor, April, 1901, 271-282. Cp also G. A. 
Detssmann, Die sprachliche Erforschung der griechischen Bibel, 
thr gegenwartiger Stand und ihre Aufgaben, 1898. 
GAD, 


PARABLES. [The wide use of ‘parable’ implied 
in the EV of Nu. 237 Gbo xv), ‘and he took up his parable’) 


1. Meaning 'S unfortunate. byD (māšāľ) is an elastic word, 


and will not bear a single rendering. lt was a 
of word. pointed, versing speech that Balaam pronounced, 
with the authority of a soothsayer, not a ‘parable.’ What is a 
‘parable’? It is easier to define than szadsa/, and yet a single 
definition will hardly cover all phenomena. König, in his in- 
structive work, Stydrstik, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug auf die 
Biblische Litteratur (1900), defines it as a narrative whose sub- 
ject is personal but unnamed, and which is feigned in order to 
present something (didactically important] with special vividness 
(89). In this sense five sections of the OT are, according to him 
parables, viz. 2 S. 12 1-4 1464 1 K. 2039 / Is. 51-6 28 24-28 (hut 
the last is no narrative). Ezekiel’s ‘ parables’ are expressly 
called pw (méSalim); see Ezek. 2049 243a, and though in 
the latter passage the Tg. renders by 18133, ‘a prophecy,’ there 
can be no doubt that 2434-5 is virtually a narrative; the 
commands are given to an unnamed person, who is of course 
supposed to carry them out. Parabolic actions do in fact come 
as close as possible to narratives ; 2436-5 may fitly be grouped 
with 3246-26, and 41 J. (see EZEKIEL, Book oF, § 9). It is 
worth noticing that the Syriac #za¢A/a, which exactly corresponds 
to ma@sal, is used for mapaBodAy in Mt. 13 18 31 33, etc., 2145 Mk. 
42, etc., Lk. 5 36 639 147 etc., and the use of $y in this sense 
is frequent in the Talmud. It is not, however, of the OT parahles, 
nor yet of those of the Talmud, that the reader will be thinking 
when he turns to the present article, but of those of the NT, 
with which, if opportunity permitted, it would be helpful to 
compare the highly original parables (¢.g., those of the sower 
and the mustard-seed) of the Buddhist literature.] 


The word ‘parable’ occurs twice in the NT (Heb. 
99 and 1119) in a sense almost synonymous with type, 
or antitype, or figure—the lesser thing or 
event whereby some greater future thing or 
event is foreshadowed. Abraham by faith receives back 
in a ‘parable’ his son Isaac whom he has offered in 
sacrifice, that is to say, he receives him as a prophecy 
of the risen Christ; and the tabernacle was but a 
‘parable’ of the time that is now, a type of the era of 
salvation. In both passages mapaßoħń is uscd as a 
terminus technicus of that artificial exegesis which by 
application of an allegorising method discovered a new 
and deeper meaning in the persons and events of the 
OT: comp. Gal.42: #, where Hagar and Sarah, 
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without any implied denial of their historical existence 
as wives of Abraham, are understood as signifying 
respectively the covenant of Sinai, of which the essence 
is bondage, and the new covenant with its heavenly 
freedom. 

The remaining passages of the NT where the word 
parable occurs are all in the Synoptic Gospels: Mk. 4 
3. Parables of Mt. ae mee it clear that these 
the Synoptists. evangelists regar ed the parable as a 

form of teaching largely used by 
Jesus. Twenty utterances—three common to all and 
two common to two—are expressly called parables 
by the Synoptists; but the omission of the designa- 
tion in connection with other similar utterances is only 
accidental: some interpreters have chosen to find as 
many as roo parables in the gospels, and even a 
cautious enumeration brings the number up to about 
60. Alike in compass and in character they vary 
greatly; from the short saying, such as (Lk. 423) 
‘Physician heal thyself,’ up to the story of the Prodigal 
Son, contained in twenty-two verses of Lk. 15, all sorts 
are represented. 

The element they possess in common, according to 
the evangelists, is their figurative, metaphorical character, 
—the fact that they signify something 
different, something deeper, than the 
words at first sight convey,—that, 
accordingly, like the allegory taken up in Gal. 421 f, 
they need an explanation, a key. An example of such 
explanation is offered in Mk.414 f. Mt. 13:8 A Lk. 
811 f, in connection with the parable of the sower, 
according to which the seed zs the word of God, those 
by the wayside ave the hearers out of whose hearts Satan 
snatches away that which has been sown as soon as it 
has been heard, and so forth. Still more striking is the 
interpretation of the parable of the tares which is given 
at the disciples’ request, Mt. 1337 7: the sower is the 
son of man, the field is the world, the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom, etc. ; trait after trait in the 
parable is referred back to its true meaning which lies 
concealed behind the words when taken literally. 
Exactly the same thing is intended in Jn. 1625 29 where 
Jesus is represented as speaking to his disciples in 
similitudes (év mapoiulais), and as indicating that frank 
utterance is reserved for a coming time ; the similitude 
(maporuia) of Jn. 106 (of the door and the shepherd), 
as also the figure of the vine and the branches (15177), 
are regarded by the fourth evangelist as identical in 
nature with the parables of the synoptists. It is worth 
noticing, however, that, according to him, Jesus em- 
ployed this form of figurative speech in speaking to his 
disciples; whilst, according to Mk.4 Mt.13 Lk. 8, it 
was exclusively reserved for the unresponsive masses— 
‘without a parable spake he not unto them ‘—but when 
they were alone he explained all to his disciples (Mk. 
434); the parable is of the nature of a riddle spoken so 
that it may not be too easily understood, it is intended 
to hinder conversion—in fact, to harden (Mk. 411 /.). 

Mt. after his fashion finds this purpose already indicated 
prophetically in Is.69/ and, of parabolic speech generally, in 
Ps. 782; but he cannot express its hardening tendency more 
bluntly than it had already been expressed in Mk. 

It is plain, however, that we have to do here with an 
artificial construction [cp GOSPELS, § 128 g, col. 1866]. 

In fact there survive in Mk. 433 traces of 

5. Real another view, however Mk. himself may 
Purpose. have understood the words: ‘with many 
such words spake he the word to them as they were 
able to hear it,’ that is to say, by means of the parable 
he condescends to make it easier for them to understand 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Indeed, the 
evangelists are betrayed into self-contradiction, for they 
by no means represent Jesus as speaking to the masses 
of the people only in parables; see, among other 
instances, Mt. 5-723; further, according to Mt.214s5, 
for example, the high priests and Pharisees, who surely 
deserved no better treatment than the common people, 
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are represented as having ‘understood’ the parables 
that were addressed to them; and, lastly, Jesus often 
enough avails himself of the parable within the circle 
of his disciples, as, for example, even in Mt. 1344 J: 
47 7. ; and no more, in those cases, than in Mk. 219-22 
where he seeks to justify his disciples for their omission 
of the observance of fasting, can it have been his pur- 
pose to conceal his meaning. Moreover it is inconceiv- 
able that Jesus who, in the parable of the sower, 
whilst recognising the existence of very different kinds 
of hearers, sees among them none who ought to be 
unable to understand at all, should have desired thus 
rigidly to exclude the masses from salvation—the 
masses who flocked to him so eagerly fer the word, 
who, moreover, according to Mt. 2146 held him for a 
prophet (so ardently, that the Pharisees out of fear 
of them were compelled to hesitate in their plans for 
his death), and (Mt. 2233) were ‘astonished at his 
doctrine’—it is inconceivable that he should have so 
desired when, as we read in Mk. 634, moved by com- 
passion for the sheep having no shepherd, he ‘ began to 
teach them many things.’ 

If, however, the evangelist’s conception of the end 
for which the parables of Jesus were used must be 

given up as unhistorical, so also, along 

Pe een with it, must we abandon their views 

e parables. of the nature of these parables. 

If Jesus did not make use of parables with the sole purpose 
of veiling his meaning, but rather precisely in order to make it 
clear, elucidating new truth by means of the familiar and com- 
monly known, then the parable does not belong to the same 
region of things as the allegory, where an interpretation is 
requisite, but comes under the same category as the similitude 
and the fable; it is, as the etymological meaning of the word 
implies, that form of speech in which two statements or series 
of statements, resembling one another yet drawn from distinct 
spheres of observation, are laid alongside of one another. 

The parable, in fact, is an amplified comparison. 
When Jesus (Mt. 1016) said, ‘be ye wise as serpents,’ 
or (17 20) spoke of having ‘faith as a grain of mustard 
seed,’ it was not to set his hearers a-searching for some 
deeper occult meaning of the words ‘serpent’ or 
' mustard seed,’ but only to bring these familiar images 
vividly before their minds so that, thus helped, their 
imagination might be better able to realise the amount 
of wisdom and the degree of faith he meant to suggest. 
If in Mk. 1924, in order to give a vivid impression of the 
difficulty the rich man has to overcome in entering the 
kingdom of God, Jesus hyperbolically compares it with the 
difficulty of a camel (see CAMEL, § 5) in passing through 
the eye of a needle, it is precisely in the same manner 
and with the same effect that in Mk. 13287 he uses the 
parable of the fig tree; the certainty with which the 
observer is able to conclude from the appearance of the 
young and tender shoots of the fig tree that summer is 
coming, is paralleled by the certainty with which we may 
be sure that the signs of the coming parousia will be 
followed immediately by the parousia itself. It is not 
meant that the parousia is like summer, or that the 
tender shoots of the fig tree have any resemblance to 
the troubles of the last days; the point is that the 
symptoms of the coming irresistibly lead to the coming 
itself; the law with which every one is familiar in its 
relation to summer ought to be applied also with 
reference to the parousia. <A ‘similitude’—and half 
the gospel parables are simply similitudes-——is simply 
consideration of oxe thing or ome aspect, extended’ by 
way of comparison to the relation of ¢wo things or 
aspects. It is not necessary that the two halves of 
a comparison, both of which require to be understood, 
should each of them admit of being in every case 
elaborated with scrupulous minuteness. 


In Mk. 217 it is true that the proposition enforced—namely, that 
Jesus came into the world not for the righteous but for sinners— 
falls into exact parallelism with the corresponding proposition 
that the physician exists not for those who are well, but for 
those who are ill. But for Mk.219 one must first go tow. 18 
for the parallel to the thesis about the children of the bride- 
chamber not fasting as long as the bridegroom is with them ; in the 
two parables of the old cloth on the new garment and of the 
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new wine also (vv. 21 /-), it is left to the reader himself to exercise 
his own intelligence in finding out why the folly of patching a 
new garment with an old rag is brought thus vividly before him. 


Sometimes there is simply a general indication of a 
sphere of things wherein the course of events is similar 
and where similar laws prevail, as, for example, the 
familiar sphere of husbandry (Mk. 426f.: the kingdom 
of God is as if a man, etc.; Mk. 430/: whereto shall 
we liken it? It is like a grain, etc.) where the formulas 
that are used indicate clearly enough the simple point 
of comparison that lies at the root of the parable. 

Again, a large number of the parables of Jesus are in 
narrative form—e.g., Mk.43 (the sower), Mk. 121 J. 
(the wicked husbandmen), and especially 
some of those which are peculiar to 
Lk. (15-19). These last, indeed, 
admit of being classed by themselves as a separate 
group; they are exactly what in profane literature are 
usually called fables. The desire for visual presenta- 
tion here goes one step farther than in the ordinary 
similitude ; the law which is represented in the latter as 
being, within its own field, of general validity, is in the 
other case individualised, in the living form of a story that 


7. Narrative 
parables. 


. makes a deeper impression ; it is set forth in a concrete 


instance which helps it to carry conviction to the mind 
in the higher sphere of religious truth. 

Here the parable does not speak of old wine or new bottles in 
general, but of a certain father who had two sons, and who 
passed through certain experiences which are described, of a 
certain nobleman who went into a far country and handed over 
his monies to be managed for him by his servants in his absence, 
and so forth. Here again the nobleman, his talents, his servants, 
and the rest, do not mean anything different from what the 
words ordinarily convey, but the same judgment as we are led 
to form on hearing the story we are called on to extend to 
similar conditions of things in the religious sphere; from the 
lower we must learn to ascend to the higher truth. 

A special variety of this second form of parable is 
represented in four examples in Lk. : the Good Samaritan 

. (10307), the Foolish Rich Man 
a ies (1216 7), the Rich Man and Lazarus 

* (16197), the Pharisee and the Publican 
(189 7). Like the others they are narratives ; but here 
the narrative moves from the beginning on the higher 
religious and ethical plane, the laws of which are to be 
set forth; the story is itself an instance of the propo- 
sition to be demonstrated. Here there is neither 
comparison nor allegory, there is no ‘laying alongside’ 
of two things that they may be compared ; if we are 
precluded from using the word ‘ parable’ we must call 
them illustrative instances which establish an abstract 
religious or ethical truth by the evidence of a concrete 
case. But any one finding parabolic stories in which 
the comparison with the higher reality was entirely left 
to the imagination of the readers placed in close juxta- 
position with illustrative instances which in outward 
form are not distinguishable from them (cp Lk. 15 11-32 
and Lk. 189 7) might very easily regard the two sorts 
as identical. 

The frequent omission of the second half of the 
parable—the half in which the precise ‘ mystery of the 

Mistak kingdom of heaven’ which it sets forth is 
iene cod explicitly defined—also explains why it 

exegesis. was that the character and object of the 
parables of Jésus was so early misunderstood. Men 
found it impossible to imagine that the Saviour of 
the world should have indulged in long narratives 
drawn from the events of everyday life, and even 
narratives of the triumph of unrighteousness if only it is 
associated with cleverness (Lk. 161 #7), almost (it would 
appear) for mere purposes of entertainment, or that he 
should have seriously directed the thoughts of men to 
such trifling matters. With him, it was thought, every 
word onght to speak of the kingdom of heaven, and of 
the way to everlasting life. In this way a second mean- 
ing came to be attached to his parabolic utterances ; 
they were allegorised so that they no longer (in spite of 
the words) spoke of husbandry or fishing, but of God 
and his word ; that which in the intention of the speaker 
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was to be suggested by them and thought of in con- 
nection with them, was actually introduced into them. 
Having thus been turned into dark and mysterious 
utteranees, they now had assigned to them quite a 
different purpose from that which they had fulfilled 
when they were used as aids to clear understanding and 
to conviction: the purpose, namely, of conccaling the 
truth from the uninitiated. 

By this misapprehension endless difficulties for the 
understanding of the parables were created ; the history 
of the exegesis of the gospels from the earliest antiquity 
downwards to the present day hardly anywhcre shows 
so great confusion, and so immense a variety of inter- 
pretations, as it does in the casc of the parables. 

Whilst some interpreters, following the example of interpreta- 
tion (which is due to the evangelist only) given in Mt. 13 37 f, 
exercised all their ingenuity in discovering ina rigorously con- 
sistent manner the deeper meaning of even the smallest detail 
—as, for example, in Lk. 15 22, to find the spiritual significance 
of the robe, the ring, and the shoe—the exegetic tact of others 
perceives the futility of such an undertaking and contents itself 
with giving the meaning of the essential features; but in 
doing so the parable is made a bizarre and inartistic mixture of 
literal and figurative speech.1 

Here again, as in so many other points, it is 
possible for us to reject the synoptists’ view of the 
matter and yet retain our confidence in 
the trustworthiness of their tradition. 
That they have handed down to us fully 
and without alteration the parables as spoken by Jesus 
is indeed a proposition that no one will venture to 
maintain. That there must have been at least some 
alteration is conelusively shown by the variations ob- 
served in the parallel traditions preserved by different 
evangelists: for example, in Lk.154 Æ as compared 
with Mt. 181277, or in Lk. 1912/2 as compared with 
Mt. 2514 7 The very fact, however, that the parables, 
as given by the evangelists, have retained so much that 
is absolutely incompatible with their theory about them, 
proves conclusively how conservative has been the 
evangelists’ treatment of the materials lying to their 
hand ; the same thing is evidenced by the admirable 
clearness, the lively and vivid naturalness, which 
distinguish the gospel parables as soon as they are 
correctly apprehended, and cleared of some accretions 
due to those through whon they have been handed 
down. Most of them unmistakably declare themselves 
to be creations of a unique originality, and what makes 
them of very special importance for us is that almost 
throughout they bear unmistakable evidence of genuine- 
ness, and thus tell us with no uneertain voice that which 
lay nearest to the very heart of Jesus. 

Among older exegetes the palm for textual elucidation is 
carried off by Chrysostom, Calvin, and the Jesuit Maldonatus. 

. Of recent monographs the following may be 
11. Literature. mentioned. (German): F. L. Steinmeyer, 
Die Parabeln des Herrn, 1884 (strongly 
allegorising, but original); F. Göbel, Die P. Jesu methodisch 
ausgelegt, 1879-80 (steers an intermediate course); A. Jülicher, 
Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, i.(?) [generally] 1899 ; ii. [expository], 
1899. (Dutch): C. E. Van Koetsveld, De Gelizkenissen van den 
Zaligmaker, 1869, 2 vols. fol. (an exposition distinguished by 
learning and fineness of conception, but unfortunately without 
criticism of the evangelical tradition). (English): E. Greswell, 
An Exposition of the Parables of our Lord, 5 vols, 1834 f. 
(vast accumulation of materials); R. C. Trench, Motes on the 
Parables of our Lordi), 1841 3 (4), 1880 (very able, but does 
not keep within the limits itself Jays down); A. B. Bruce, Ze 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ, 1882 (sounder in exegesis than 
Trench, yet hardly clear enough in principle). AJ: 


PARACLETE. The word rrapakAHTOoc is met with, 
in the NT, only in the Johannine writings (Jn. 1416 26 
1526 167 1 Jn.2 1). 

In Job162 Aq. and Theod. use it to render CNI, while © has 


tapaxAyjtwp (see below § 3); and in Zach. 113 © renders pns by 
TAPAKANTLKOS. 


__-- — 


1 B. Weiss, in his commentaries on Mk. and Mt. (1872, 1876) 
was the first to break with this method in principle; but un- 
fortunately he failed to see clearly enough the impossibility of 
holding to the theory of a hardening tendency as applied to a 
form of speech which was expressly designed to make the 
subject-matter plainer. 


10. Genuine- 
ness. 
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From its oe G xAntos, €xAextds) the word can only have a 
passive meaning® ‘called in,’ ‘summoned to help.’ The Itala 

translates advocatus, and in classical Greek—it 
1. The term. does not occur in the LX X—it usually signifies 

one who defends before the judgment" seat, the 
counsel for the defence; it has even found its way into the Targum 
and into Talmudic Hebrew. One of the examples of its use in 
the Targum is specially interesting, because it suggests a point 
of contact hetween the NT expression and a late portion of the 
OT. Inthe speech of Elihu (a late insertion in a late book— 
see Jos [Book] § 12), we find that in order to produce repentance, 
and so to ‘redeem a man from going down to the pit,’ a special 
angelic agency is required—that of a ‘mediator’ or ‘inter- 
preter’! (Job 3323). For this ‘interpreter’ the Targum has 
N°? IH (=mapákànrtos). The opposite agent in the Talmud is 
WTOP (=KarHywp, Katyyopos). 

In 1 Jn, 21 the rendering ' advocate’ for mapdknrTos is 
demanded by the context: ‘if any man sin’ (and so has 
exposed himself to the condemnation of the 
divine Judge), ‘we have an advocate with 
the Father, one to speak for us, even Jesus Christ the 
righteous ; and he is a propitiation for our sins '—a mode 
of representation that would very naturally present itself 
as soon as the idea of the atoning death of Jesus, along 
with that of his return to the right hand of the Father, 
had begun to bear its fruit in the consciousness of 
believers. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, it is not Christ who is 
designated as the Paraclete ; on the contrary, Christ dis- 
tinguishes the Paraclete in the clearest possible way from 
himself as well as from the Father ; the word there is a 
name (of which no further explanation is given) for the 
Spirit of Truth, or the Holy Spirit, which the exalted 
Redeemer is to send to his disciples ' from the Father '— 
T.e., from the place where the Father is (‘who cometh 
forth from the Father,’ 1526 167), or, otherwise, whom 
the Father is to bestow on the disciples, at his inter- 
cession and in his name, as an enduring possession. 
This Spirit the world will be unable either to see or to 
know ; unlike the Son he will descend unseen, and his 
remaining with the disciples is more precisely spoken of 
as an indwelling in their hearts (1417). His work—as 
spirit of truth, it could not be otherwise—is to testify of 
Christ (1526), to bring to the remembrance of the dis- 
ciples all the words of Christ, and to instruct them in all 
things; in other words, to carry on Christ’s work un- 
interruptedly during the period that intervenes between 
his lifting up and thcir final reunion with him; indeed, 
to bring that work to perfection on a higher level— 
according to 1613 to lead the disciples into all truth— 
inasmuch as Jesus, while with them, out of consideration 
for their weakness had been compelled to leave much 
unsaid (16:2). The counterpart of his exalted work in 
the disciples is that which he exercises towards the 
world, where he has the function of an éXéyxwv (AV 
‘reprove,’ RV ‘convict’) which he executes in three 
decisive points—sin, righteousness, judgment. A further 
indication of the magnificence of the part assigned to 
the Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel is given in 738 / 
although the use of the name is there avoided. 

Why now does this Holy Spirit, through whom, 
though dependent on the Son as well as on the Father, 
the work of God in believers is to be 
brought to its completion, receive the 
name of Paraclete? The evangelist 
cannot merely have taken over the name from some 
source or other without further consideration as to its 
meaning ; in 1416, the place where it first occurs, he 
speaks of him as another Paraclete; this does not 
necessarily imply that he wished to keep the title of 
mapakAynres for Christ also, but he must have meant 
at least that this other Paraclete was now to begin 
discharging in a fuller measure the functions of a 
mapakAnros towards the disciples, whose fear is that they 
are about to be left orphans. In this there is not any 
idea of a vicarious presence of Jesus, any more than 


1 See Delitzsch, iod), 441 ; Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 44 f. 
[See i (Boor), § 12, col. 2484. Whatever the original reading 
may have been, the author of the present reading thought of an 
angelic Paraclete.] 


2. Usage. 


3. Interpre- 
tation. 
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there is of his being God’s representative with men : 
God never needs any advocate or spokesman. Older 
and better grounded is the interpretation of mapaxAnros 
as meaning Comforter, or more generally, Exhorter, 
‘one whose office is mapaxAnots.’ - In the farewell dis- 
courses of the Master the reference to a Comforter as 
about to be sent would be indeed appropriate, and 
from Origen onwards many Greek exegetes have advo- 
cated this interpretation. Since Aquila and Theodotion 
actually substitute for the wapaxAyropes of Job 162 mapd- 
K\yTOL, it seems to be made out that in late Greek usage 
the lexical impossibility involved—that of taking mapá- 
KAnros actively, just as if it were mwapaxadov—had 
actually become possible. We have no reason, how- 
ever, for expecting to find in Jn. any other meaning 
of the word mapdx\yros than that which it has elsewhere. 
It is indeed true that in no place does he point at the 
work of the Spirit as being to defend believers in the 
judgment,! in the manner in which we find this attri- 
buted to the son in r Jn.21; but just as the Latin 
Advocatus often occurs in a more generalised sense as 
equivalent to ‘helper’ or ‘ protector,’ we find similar 
instances also in the case of mapákňņrTos ; in Philo, who 
frequently makes use of the word, it is sometimes to be 
taken in the broader and sometimes in the narrower 
sense (see Hatch, Æssays in Biblical Greek, 1889, 
p. 827.); in De mundi opif. 6, the only feasible 
meaning is even something like ‘instructor,’ ‘ adviser.’ 
Just so is the word employed in the gospel; in place 
of the Son about to return to the Father, the seemingly 
forsaken disciples are to receive the patronus, the 
‘helper’ kar’ é£ox7v, the spirit of truth, who will take 
them up and lead them on, in the struggle for light and 
life, step by step, from victory to victory.? AS J. 
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Eden in Jerahmeel (§ 9). 
Gunkel’s theory (§ ro). 

The two trees; the serpent (§ 11). 
Babylonian illustrations (§ 12). 
Object of present story (§ 13). 
Object of original myth (§ 14). 
Name ‘ Eden’ (§ 7). Influence of story on Jews (§ 15). 
Babylonian theories (§ 8). Literature (§ 16). 


The Hebrew Pardés, DIB (Syr. pardaisd, Gk. 


Trapadeicoc) is from Old Pers. pairidaéza, ‘an en- 

closure, a place walled in’ (see Justi, Handbuch der 
Zendsprache). 

The word occurs in Neh. 28 Cant. 413 Eccles, 25 in the sense 

of ‘park’; in © wapad.=]3, ‘garden’ (see GARDEN, begin.). 

Evidently mapa. suggested the idea of 

1, Expressions. abundance of water (cp Ecclus. 2430 A: ; 


Susan. 15 [Theod.]) ; the ‘tree of life’ and the 
‘water of life’ naturally go together. On the occurrence of the 


Expressions (§ 1). 
Method of inquiry (§ 2). 
Ezekiel’s Eden (§ 3). 
Is. 14 4-20 (§ 4). 

Gen. 2/7; text (§ 5). 
Jerahmeel story (§ 6). 








1 B. W. Bacon (JBL, 1896, pp. 64_7) thinks that mapaka. in 
Jn.1526 (the first occurrence of the word, according to his 
theory of the displacement of Jn. 14) may have the ordinary 
sense of an advocate, or helper, before a human tribunal. He 
regards Jn. 1518-164 as a recast or paraphrase of Mt. 10 16-25. 
In the opposition which the Church will encounter from the 
world in her witnessing for Christ, she will be assisted hy a 
divine Paraclete, who ‘will testify’ of Jesus; ‘for it is not ye 
that speak, but the spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you’ (Mt. 10 20). 

2 Following up a suggestion of Gunkel, Zimmern (in Vater, 
Sohn, u. Fiirsprecher in der babylonischen Gottesvorstellung, 
1896 ; see especially p. 13, n. 1) has recently raised the question 
whether the Jewish-Christian doctrine of the Paraclele may not 
contain elements of Oriental speculation; he recalls what the 
Babylonian fire-god does, acting as the advocate of men at the 
instance of Ea and Marduk. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the idea of a heavenly being engaging in the work of 
intercession for men is of such wide diffusion (see, z.g., Job 33 24, 
quoted already, which certainly looks like a purely Jewish 
passage) that we cannot take the Babylonian Nusku as its 
source; and, moreover, in the Fourth Gospel no intercessory 
function is attributed to the Paraclete. The name Paraclete, at 
any rate, will certainly not be of Babylonian origin; Jn.’s 
employment of it is sufficiently explained, if explanation is 
needed, from his acquaintance with Philo or with the Philonic 
theology ; in Philo, however, it occurs (Vit. Aos. 314), not as 
the designation of a third person in the Godhead, but as a 
predicate alongside of reAevéraros ryv aperyy vids, which re- 
minds us only of 1 Jn. 21. 
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word pardesu in Assyrian, see PSBA, Dec. 1896; ZA 6 290, 
and on the late non-literary Greek usage, cp Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, 146. At the present day, ro wapadiar is still the 
popular term for the valley descending southward from the 
sacred hill-forest at Idalion in Cyprus (Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros, 110). 

A ‘paradise’ is properly a garden or orchard ; but 
we shall here restrict ourselves to what we may quite 
simply and naturally call the mythical Paradise, a belief 
in which sprang up ages before the birth of history, and 
the significance of which is independent of historical 
criticism. ‘There are many mythic paradises; the 
region in which that of the Hebrews was located bears 
the name of jyy, ‘ Eden,’ Gen. 28 10 416 (ede!). Hence 
Paradise itself is called jyy3, ‘the garden of Eden,’ 
215 (mwapddecos), 323 f. (mapáð. ris tpus, so GE 
in 215), Ezek. 3635 (xfjros Tp.) Joel23 (mw. rp.), or 
more shortly pwy, ‘Eden,’ Is.513 (wapdé.), Ezek. 2813 
319 1618 (7 rpvpń). In Ecclus. 4027 the Heb. text says 
that the fear of God is ‘like Eden a blessing '—z.e., full 
of blessing (7373 ;1y3). We also find Paradise described 
by the phrases (mnb) maya, ‘the garden of Yahwé’ 


(or ‘of God’), Gen. 1310 Is. 513 Ezek. 2813; and ‘the 
holy mountain of God,’ Ezek. 28 14. 

Sound critical method requires us to begin by ascertain- 
ing the form or forms of the Hebrew tradition, and in 
oF Mothód of order to do this we must examine the 
classical passages respecting Paradise in 
Ezekiel and in Genesis. We can build 
to some extent on what has been already said in other 
articles (see CHERUB, §§ 2, 6; CREATION, § 20; 
DELUGE, § 17), and here as elsewhere the amount of 
reference to modern scholars and investigators is no 
measure of our obligations to them for stimulus and 
instruction. It has been necessary, however, to do all 
the critical work afresh from the first. A mere register 
of what is stated in books is not illuminative; in a 
continually advancing study we cannot be bound by 
authorities. 

At the point which we have now, as a body of workers, 
reached, an enlargement of our methods is enforced upon us. 
It is our slowness to act upon this which is almost the chief 
hindrance to our progress in biblical study. Old methods, 
where sound, must not indeed be renounced, but new methods 
must be applied, and that on an extensive scale (to avoid hasty 
conclusions), for it must be confessed that even critics whom 
one could not justly call unmethodical, have often gone astray 
through relying too much on a single method, and deciding 
questions before the whole body of facts lay spread out before them. 

(a) As to Ezekiel. In certain very remarkable 
passages of this prophet,? two royal personages are 

-.4,, Stated to have been (metaphorically) in 

a wee ‘Eden, the garden of Elohim '—the wise 
* and wealthy king of Tyre (2812 f.) and 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt (818 f 111618). Why this 
metaphorical description is selected for these two kings 
is not clear. The king of Egypt, in particular, seems 
misplaced there, for the Jews cannot be supposed to 
have known that the Egyptians had their own very full 
conception of the supernal Paradise,* and geographic- 
ally the OT Paradise is specially Asiatic. And why 
too should it be said that the king (or ‘prince,’ as 
he is strangely called in 282) of Tyre was perfect in 
wisdom (vv. 3-57 1217)? The explanation we can offer 
is one which would be very surprising if there were not 
parallels for it both in the prophetic and in the narrative 
books. ‘The prophecies in Ezek. 26-32 have probably 
been edited by some later writer than Ezekiel, and made 
to refer to Tyre and Egypt, whereas originally they 
referred to the king (or prince) and people of the 
N. Arabian Musri.+ The case is precisely similar to 


inquiry. 


1 Cp aBeipwv, prax; adap, (oN. 

2 Cp the commentaries of Smend, Bertholet, Kraetzschmar ; 
also Toy’s Hebrew Text and new translation in SBOT., See 
also Gunkel’s Schöpfung und Chaos, 146; Genesis, 30 f. 

3 The Field of Ialu (see Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 168, 1804., 
183, 196). 

4 sy has been altered from “89, and DS should be pointed 
Ds—see MIZRAIM, PATHROS. 
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that of Jer. 46-51, and (as we shall see) to that of 
Gen. 210-14, as in Critica Biblica we shall develop at 
some length. We can now understand the wisdom 
ascribed to the divinely favoured king in Ezek. 28. 
‘The Misrites, like the IEdomites, enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for wisdom ; to say that Solomon was wiser than 
the Jerahmeelites and the Misrites was the highest 
possible eulogy ! {1 K.430). Of course in his original 
perfectness the king of Missur was just as exceptionally 
wise as Solomon; he was indeed the equal of the 
‘sons of God’; for he dwelt in the mountain and 
garden of Elohim (see CHERUB, § 2) No Baby- 
lonian monareh could be more conscious of his super- 
natural privileges than this king. There he walked 
to and fro in his ‘holiness,’ like the first man before 
he yielded to temptation. His ‘ guilty aets,’ however, 
or, more precisely, his ‘unrighteous traffic’—here we 
pass from allegory into history—offended Yahwe, and 
the cherub (the mythie allegory resumed) whieh guarded 
the sacred mountain and its precious stones, destroyed 
him, by casting him, like the Etana of a Babylonian 
legend (see Eraan), with his ‘holiness profaned’? to 
the lower earth; or, to leave mythology, a fire came 
forth from the very midst of his kingdom which con- 
sumed him. 

To understand this passage it will be well to com- 
pare it with Is. 144-20, which, as is pointed out else- 
E EA where, refers not to some Babylonian 

ae ‘ or Assyrian king but to the king of 
Jerahmeel in N. Arabia, by whom in the Chaldzean 
period the Jews were oppressed. In v. 12 this king is 
called, not ‘ Lucifer’ or ‘the daystar,’ but ' Jerahmeel,’ + 
and the ‘mount of congregation’ (ayn sn—i.e., the 
mountain of Elohim) where he claims to dwell, but 
from which (ep Ezek. 2816) he shall be cast out, is 
described as being pes ons Ss t.e., probably, ‘in the 
recesses of Saf6n (Safan)’ which seems to have been a 
name nearly equivalent to Missur (the ethnie belonging 
to it is Sefont=Sefani); ep SttAPHAN, ZAPHON, 
ZEPHANIAH. It is not impossible that a very unlikely 
phrase in Ezek.2814 (EV, ‘thou art, or wast, the 
anointed cherub that covereth’)® should, by critical 
emendation, be read ‘(thy dwelling was) in the recesses 
of Cusham [see CusH, 2]; thy throne (thou exaltest).’ 





See further Crzt, Bib. It may be noted here that a particular 
phrase (C°3° 3$z) which at first sight appears destructive of 


the above hypothesis is corrupt. Any one can see this in Ezek. 
282, where ‘I sit in a seat of God in the heart of the seas’ 
cannot be right. But if one passage in the group is corrupt, 
all the other passages are so too—ie., the original prophecy 
became corrupt in one place, and because it suited the editor's 
interest to read ‘Tyre’ for ‘ Missur,’ he harmonised the other 
passages (27 46 25 27 288) with it. The original reading most 











l In 1 K. 430 Solomon is said to have been ‘wiser than the 
sons (son ?) of Jerahmeel’ (see MAHOL, Sotomon). In Ezek. 
233 (emended text) we read, ‘Behold, thou art wiser than 


Jerahmeel; (even) those of Halusah cannot reach thee’ 
(PRSI) ND Cash SNIAWD AAR O27 735). Cornill’s correction 
coon, ‘magicians,’ is brillant, but ‘Nm itself is a suspicious 
word, Kraetzschmar keeps MT’s mngda, but emends 7292Y 
into 732%}, which is not very plausible. A historical key was 
wanted for a satisfactory emendation. Haliisah (see Isaac, § 1, 
ZIKLAG) was a city in the Negeb renowned in the Jerahimeelite 
and Hebrew religious legends. 

2 Read ep (z. 18) with Toy. 

3 The view given in Isatau ii., § 9 (9), with which the views 
of Marti and Dillm.-Kittel may be compared, plausible and 
reasonable as it is, needs rectification. The passage thus 
becomes a member of a large group of passages, the obscurities 
of which can now for the first time be fully removed. See 
Crit. Bib. l 

3 Read bynny for Sosy; see LUCIFER. 

5 ‘O covering cherub’ (z. 16, EV) is due to an absurd error of 
the text. gg on Ynn Doan is a corruption of %98 n305 
g'n, ‘thy coverings were stones of fire’—7.¢., precious stones ; this 
is a repetition of the clause at the end of v. 14 (a similar cor- 
rection). 


6 In 274 Cornill most wisely reads 75333 for MT’s 7°5)23, 
but omits the corresponding correction “a for 253. 
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probably was cion ban, ‘in the mansion of God,’ except in 
288, where we must read “Sx 33D oxen? mil), Sand thou 
shalt die, O Jerahmeel, (cast out) from the mansion of God.’ 
There is also corruption in Is. 148, which in its original form 
referred probably to the songs of the cities of Benjamin, which 
had suffered so greatly from the raids of the Cherethites (i¢., 
Rehobothites), a section of the Jeralimeelites. 

This form of the Paradise-story is remarkable for 
its mention of the divine mountain in Eden with its 
garden or grove (on the summit?) and its ‘stones ot 
fire' (¢.e., precious stones; see CHERUB, Ser nn. 2); 
also from its affirmation of the original blamelessness ot 
the man who dwelt in Eden. This important feature 
of the story may perhaps refer to the time when the 
Kenites were the tutors of the Israelites in the worship 
of Yahwe (see Moses, § 14) The ‘unrighteous 
traffie’ by which the Misrite king provoked Yahwé may 
be the traffie in Israelite slaves—eaptives of war (Ain. 
lo, reading 3x9 for 4x). Plainly the garden of Eden 
was, according to Ezekiel, in the Jerahmeelite land—i.e., 
in N. Arabia. 

(6) As to Genesis. ‘The writer of Gen. 246-3 assumed 
that the original occupation of man was agriculture ; ! 

5. Gen. 2/; but in 246-7 he imagines a time before 

the commencement of agriculture, and 
he is apparently indebted to an older 
and fuller narrative which began with a description, 
only slightly exaggerated, of the physical phenomena 
witnessed by the first colonists of Babylonia (see col. 
949). Gunkel, it is true, thinks that the mention of 
' bushes ' (mi) and ‘herbs’ (sey) in v. 5 points specially 


text examined. 


to Palestine. But mist mi is almost certainly a cor- 
ruption * of vsx, ' grass’ (ep Is.156; Ps. 372). ‘Grass’ 
and ‘herbs'—the only natural parallels—are as ap- 
propriate in Babylonia as in Palestine, while -x (if 


rightly explained as= Bab. edú ‘flood’3) must come 
directly from a Babylonian story. Instead of PUNT 


‘from the earth,’ we should perhaps with Haupt read 
‘aby, ‘upon the earth';4 so the full Babylonian 


colouring is restored. 
Like Holzinger (see below) the present writer was once 
inclined to read py for ax (B, Pesh., Vg., actually render 


‘fountain ’), and ]33 for moxa. He rejected this solution, 


however, (1) because the explanation given on col. 949 (not 
considered by Holz.) is perfectly valid, (2) because he hopes to 
have made it probable that the substratum of zz. 10-14 is not 
secondary, and (3) for the reason mentioned above. Holzinger 
thinks that the mention of the want of rain and of the drenching 


flood (N) side by side is incongruous. If there was a ‘flood, 


plants would surely have appeared. But such an excessive 
flood as is supposed was a poor substitute for orderly rain, and 
it is admitted on col. 949 that water-plants must have appeared 
for a time—in short, the description is not without some mythic 
exaggeration. 


Of course, something whieh the narrator has omitted 
must be supplied mentally; the ‘flood’ spoken of 
must have been subjugated by Yahwe before he planted 
the garden or park in Eden, and we should expeet a 
reference (such as we find in one of the Babylonian 
myths 5) to the setting of the streams ‘in their places.‘ 
We have now to study the great geographical enigma 
in 210-14. The passage is rendered thus in RV: 

‘And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads. The name 
of 1! > first is Pishon; that is it which compasseth the whole 
lanu of Havilah [rather Hahavilah], where there is gold; and 
the gold of that land is good; there is bdellium and the onyx 


stone, And the name of the second river is Gihon: the same 
is it that compasseth the whole land of Cush. And the name of 


1 This is enough to show that the Paradise-story did not 
originate either among the Hebrews or among the Jerahmeelites. 
Cp Wellh. Prol. 324, n. 3. 

2 Note the warning Pasek. mnes springs from yn, an early 
correction of mw. 

3 See CREATION, § 20¢, with n. 3; GARDEN, § 5; Ball’s note 
in ‘Genesis,’ SBOT Heb. 47, and Haupt’s, bid., 118. 

4 V of the American Oriental Society, 1896, pp. 
158 J. 

5 See CREATION, $ 5. 
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the third river is Hiddekel: that is it which goeth in front 
of Assyria.! And the fourth river is Euphrates.’ 

Most recent critics agree in thinking that this is not 
a part of the original narrative (so Ew., Dt., Bue, Toy, 
Bacon, Oxf. Hex., Holz., Gunkel; cp GARDEN, § 5). 
They remark that it is too learned for its context and 
interrupts the story, and Holzinger thinks that the 
contents are, partly at least, a creation of the writer's 
fancy. ‘This able critic also thinks that v. 6 once stood 
somewhere after v. 8, in the description of the garden. 
Of these suggestions, the easiest to deal with is the last, 
which indeed has also occurred to the present writer 
(see above). The objeetion 10 placing v. 6 elsewhere 1s 
that it needs to be explained how Yahwe could get the 
trees to grow; in perfectly dry soil this would of course 
be impossible. As for the ‘learning’ of the passage, 
the word must at any rate be used in a qualified sense. 
It is presumably meant that the writer reports the 
fantastic geographical notions which have reached him ; 
and certainly Delitzsch, Haupt, and Sayee have done 
their best (see below) to make this view acceptable. 
But textual criticism must precede and clear the way 
for archeology, and it is in textual criticism that we are 
still somewhat behind. The signs of probable cor- 
ruption in vv. 10-14 are so striking (in v. 10 they have 
been pointed out already by Holz.) that we are bound 
to apply the methods of correcting the text which 
have already served us so well m many other cases. 
Verse 11 fs has been emended elsewhere (GOLD, § 1; 
Topaz) ; but the form of text there proposed can only 
represent the intermediate stage between the original 
and the present text. Verses ro-14, in their original 
form, probably ran nearly as follows :— 


‘And a stream went out from Eden to water the garden, and 
afterwards it spread itself out 2 and watered the whole of Misrite 


Arabia’ (Mas9 JIp SDNY APE ay TB? Cyd). 

By a mistake such as occurs again and again,? ay, 
‘ Arabia,’ was misread TYIN, ‘four: pws (which our 
dictionaries boldly render ‘arms’ or ‘ branches’) comes 
from masin; meg is frequently substituted in the tradi- 
tional text for "Wy Or wgs (One cannot always be quite 


sure which is right). When the ‘four heads’ had thus 
been brought into existence, it only remained to identify 
them. ‘lhe old Babylonian myth had been naturalised 
in Jerahmeel, and, even when adopted by the Hebrews, 
its geography long continued to be purely Jerahmeelite. 
Consequently, if Jerahmeel, as known to the editor of 
the corrupt text, could not furnish the requisite four 
streams, all that could be done was to imagine that, at 
a distant period, while the enchanted garden existed, 
there were four streams. The following may be nearly 
what the editor, and the interpolator who followed him,+ 
wrote in explanation of the partly misread words in 
v. 10, ‘it spread itself and became four heads ' :— 

‘The name of the first is Pishon; that is it which encircles 
the whole land of Hahavilah [the land of Cusham, Missur, 
Jerahmeel, and the bné Ishmael]. And the name of the second 
stream is Rehobothon ; that is it which encircles the whole land 
of Cush. And the name of the third stream is Jerahmeel ; that 
is it which flows E. of Geshur (or Missur?), and the fourth 
stream is Ephrath.’5 





1 yei nap. AV and RVmg. ‘toward the east of Assyria,’ 
so Aq., Targums, Dillm.(), Del., Kautzsch, Reuss, Gunkel; 
AVmg. ‘eastward to Ass.’ Strack, ‘in front of Ass.’, cp 
xatévavte; Kautzsch-Socin(!), ‘along Ass.’; Kau. -Socin(*), 
‘hitherward from Ass.’ Whitehouse (Ærpos. 7 [1888] 135) 
follows ©. Dillm.(?) and Holzinger are uncertain. Evidently 
there is some error inthe text; the suspicious word is TUX. 

2 The same sense as in Ezek. lır (mÀ). See BDB, and 
Ges.-Bu., S.V. 995 

3 Usually DIW (Arabians) is misread DYINN, ‘forty.’ So 
in Gen. 74, where read ‘on the land of tbe Arabians and the 
Jerahmeelites’; 1 K. 198, where Elijah's journey is descrihed 
as ‘in the road (?) of the Arabians and Jerahmeelites’; also the 
passages, quoted in Moses, § 11, to which we may doubtless 
add Gen. 1513 (reading ‘and the Arabians and Jerahmeelites 
shall afflict them’; pnah) =pmaay). 

4 The interpolated gloss is placed in square brackets. 

5 Ephrath is one of the popular distortions of Jerahmeel (cp 
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We shall return presently to the very different form 
of text which now represents this early insertion. What 
it is most important to call attention 
to just now is the fact that the early 
Hebrew legends are predominantly 
Jerahmeelite. We do not of course deny the potent 
influence of Babylon, which indeed we have already 
pointed out in 244-7. We also affirm the probability 
of a revival of Babylonian influence on Hebrew traditions 
at a later period (cp CREATION, § 23). But we assert 
that the original Hebrew legends were received from 
the Jerahmeelites, among whom, both on the N. 
Arabtan border and in Palestine itself, the early Israelites 
lived. The Jerahmeelite colouring of the Hebrew 
legends may have been injured by scribes, but by no 
means have all traces of it been effaced. Thus the 
traditional text may tell us that ‘Yahwe [Elohim] 
planted a garden in Eden eastward’ (Gen. 28); but it 
is certain that pap and ppa are common corruptions of 
byona; and with the Paradise-story of Ezekiel before 
us we cannot hesitate to read, ‘ Yahwe [Elohim] planted 
a garden in Eden of Jerahmeel.' A recent writer,! 
noticing features of the Paradise-story ‘which every 
scholar feels never originated on Jewish soil, and for 
which Babylonian lore fails to account,’ asks what 
inland country in or near a desert like Arabia can have 
been the source of the narrative. It may be hoped that 
this question has been answered. 

So too, it is plausible to hold that the deluge was originally 
described as overwhelming the land of the Jerahmeelites (see 
col. 3573, n. 3), and the ark as settling on ‘the mountains ot 
Jerahmeel’ (Sxon7, partly miswritten, partly emended in the 
traditional text as ynny, ‘Ararat’). So too ‘the beginning of Nim- 
rod’s kingdom was Jerahmeel' (cn this reading of Gen. 10 ro see 
NIMROD), and it was ‘as they journeyed in Jerahmeel’ (Gen. 11 2, 
text, g1pp®—s.e., (1) eastwards, Dillmann ; (2)in the E., Kalisch, 
Kautzsch, Holzinger; (3) from the E., Gunkel; cp © amo 
avatoAwy) that the primitive men ‘found a plain in the land of 
Geshur ' (text, SHINAR, g.v.). Sotoothe warlike story in Gen. 14 
is largely concerned with ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and the region chosen by 
Lot (1310/4), where lay the cities destroyed by a judgment, 
was originally placed in Jerahmeel (435 and 439 $3 in vv. rof. 


and papa in v. 11 being corruptions of 5uanmla); see Sopom, 
MELCHIZEDEK). 


We have still to ask, How does the name Eden fit 
into our present theory? According to Reuss and 
» Dillmann it is a purely symbolic name 

T. Name ‘Eden. invented by o Hebrew narrator, 
and meaning ‘pleasure’ (rpvd7).2 Certainly we can 
easily imagine that later Hebrew writers (but hardly 
Ezekiel) gave the name this interpretation (cp 4 Esd. 
753), and both Delitzsch and Duhm have seen an 
allusion to this meaning in the phrase (not, it is to 
be feared, beyond critical questioning) yyy bna, ‘ the 


6. Jerahmeelite 
form of story. 


stream of thy pleasures,’ in Ps. 369[8]. But purely 
symbolic names in ancient myths are improbable; 743 
(Nod) may suggest the sense of ‘wandering,’ and 
‘Eden’ that of ‘ pleasure,’ but the names were origin- 
ally geographical. The ‘father of Assyriology’ (Sir H. 
Rawlinson) conjectured that Gan-Eden was a popular 
Hebraised form of Gundunis = Kar-dunias. ‘This is the 
name of an extremely fruitful territory which, like 
Frd. Delitzsch in 1881, Rawlinson supposed to be 





RACHEL). Why has the fourth stream no geographical descrip- 
tion? Either because it was so well known (was it the so-called 
River oF Ecypt?), or because no fresh variation of the 
previous description appeared possible; ‘ Jerahmeel’ and 
‘Ephrath’ are in fact the same. 

1 Worcester, The Book of Genesis, etc. (1901), p. 157. 

2 Kalisch supports the rendering ‘in the east’ by a reference 
to 13.11 Is. 911 [12]; but in both places Syno is surely the 
right reading. The corruption, however, is an early one, and 
Jensen (Aosmol, 214, n. 1) even thinks that this 0322 has 
influenced the view of the situation of Paradise given by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, mépi[§] 6€ madir tov "Oxeavov THY ynv THY TEpay 
évOa xai ó mapaderoos xarà avaroààs xettac, Similarly, according 
to Kohut (/OR 22247. [1890]), the statement in the Vendidad 
(224) that Yima, the first man, went ‘to meet the sun,’ is sug- 
gested by C12. 

3 Reuss (La Bible) would emend [7ya"]2 into Uy ya, ‘a 
garden of pleasure.’ 
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close to Babylon, but which, as Tiele and Winckler 
have shown,!' was in S. Babylonia, close to the Persian 
Gulf, and means Kaldi-land. Obviously this will not 
accord with our present theory; but who any longer 
defends it? We might, however, if no better course 
presented itself, accept Frd. Dehtzsch’s comparison of 
the Bab. word edinu, a synonym of sêru, meaning 
‘field, plain, desert’ (Pur. 79). * Eden-jerahmeel "in 
the text as restored above would then mean ‘the desert 
of Jerahmeel,’ and we might venture to compare Gen. 
111, where we should not improbably read, ‘ Now the 
Whole human people was (of) one speech in the 
wilderness of the Jerahmeelites’ (2 ytey sates for 
etn onor). The explanation is nevertheless almost 
certainly wrong; ‘ Eden’ is the name of a part of N. 
Arabia, and virtually equivalent to Cush or Missur, 
or perhaps (see Che. ?s.*" on Ps. 74153) to Ethan. 
There is a difficult passage in Amos (147), which has 
hitherto not been satisfactorily explained, but which 
becomes clear if the Hazael mentioned is a N. Arabian 
king (see Schr. Auf 7, 207), and if ‘ Dammesek’ {as 
in 1 K.1915) is miswritten for *Cusham.” and * Aven’ 
for ‘On’ (as in Hab.37); in this case ‘ Beth-eden’ 
will of course be on the N. Arabian border, and * Aram ` 
will be = ‘W@rahmeel.” See also 2 Ch. 2912, where 
' Eden’ (;73) ben Jaah is a Gershonite, and cp the 
name Adonijah (7379), which is at any rate most 
prohably an expanded ethnic. $ 


Here it is necessary to guard ourselves against mis- 
conception. We have no objection whatever to explain 
wt. ro-rg in their present form in the 
light of Babvlonian lore so far as we 
can. The nucleus of these verses had 
come down to their second (?) editor in a corrupt form, 
and he edited it presumably in the same way as Gen. 
11l1-9—s.¢., on the theory that it had some reference to 
Babylonia. He had probably heard of the Babylonian 
belief, expressed at the end of the great Deluge-story, 
in a terrestrial Paradise ‘at the mouth of the streams’ 
(me pi minili; see DELUGE, $$ 2, 15, 17. These 
streams were, according to Jensen (Aesmo/. 213), no 
other than the Tigris and the Euphrates.§ It is reason- 
able to suppose that a Hebrew editor of Gen. 210-14 
would (like the writer or compiler of Dan. 10)° identity 
*Hiddekel’ with the Tigris, in spite of the initial Hi 
[see HipDDEKEt.], and ‘ Pérath’ with the Euphrates. 
Thus he would provide himself with two out of the 
four streams required by 7. ro, as he read it. The 
present writer cannot satisfv himself that he attempted 
anything more than this. Sull, when we consider that 
Alexander the Great supposed at nrst that the sources 
of the Egyptian Nile were in NW. India. it becomes 
barely conceivable that a Hebrew writer might regard 
the Imaginary upper course of the Nile in Asia as one 
of the streams of Paradise. and connect the (corrupt) 
name Gihon with it. We can even imagine with 


8. Babylonian 
theories. 


1 Tiele, RAG za f; Winckler, Unters. 133 /. 

2 A vets over the difficulty of the traditional text by a 
paraphrase, cai dwey uia cage: Dillmann renders, ‘the same 
words, or expressions’ Holzinger admits the harshness of the 
phrase. Can we acquiesce in it when **y and orny (or the like) 
are obviously such common corruptions of Syo7~ and isyan? 

3 See Driver in the Cam ridge Bidle and Nowack in HA, 
ad lx. 

4 A close inspection of the names of David's sons will justify 
the statement, See special articles 

5 According to the Bundahis (ch 20 in West's translation) 
two chief rivers, called the rag and the Véh. rise in the 
Iranian sacred mountain Albiirz, but also eighteen other streams, 
the list of which begins with the Diglat (Tigris) and the Frat 
(Euphrates) Mbûrz is the later contraction of Hara-berezaiti, 
above which (tor there is no favouritism as in Babylonia) the 
souls of all the righteous go up (Vend. 192 30). 

6 Very possibly. however. in a document used and misunder- 
stood by the editor of Daniel. Hiddekel may have been corrupted 
out of * JerahmeelL* Cp Perm, § 6 (end) 

7 Halevy, however (erue sémitigue, 1893. p- 33), identifies 
the Persian Gulf, continued westward towards the Red Sea, 
with the Gihon, which * compasses the whole land of Cush.’ 
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Haupt! that he might connect the remaining (corrupt) 
name Pishon with the Persian Gulf (the Bab. mirn 
marritu, see MERATUAIM), or rather with the Persian 
Gulf joined to the Red Sea, which, he may have thought, 
formed one great river encircling the whole of Hahavilah 
(#.¢., Arabia ? except the northern part), and springing 
from the same source as the (supposed) Asiatic upper 
course of the Nile. 

To complete our account of Haupt's theory, it should be 


added that he lays great stress on the phrase in Is 1413 which 
we have translated above ‘in the recesses of Saphin'; like other 


scholars, he adheres to the usual rendering of pay, ‘north,’ and, 
to explain this phrase as well as that in Px 48 3 [2],3 supposes 
(with Hitzig. Stade, ang Smend) that the Jewish exiles in 
Babylonia believed that Yahwè dwelt in the N., not (as of 
old) at Horeb. As a consequence, he thinks that the exiles 
transferred the gan-Eden to Armenia (1¢., the NE.), near the 
common source of the Euphrates and the Tigris From this 
great body of water, according to Haupt. the Jews believed two 
other streanis—viz., the Asiatic course of the Nile and the Persian 
Gulf—to have branched off, to the F. of the Tigris But the 
exegetical and critical objections to this view of the transferred 
dwelling-place of Yahwe (for some of which see Kraetzschmar, 
Ezech. 9) are insuperable. 

-\ brief mention must also be given to the view of 
Frd. Delitzsch in 1881 (in his Ho Jag das Paradies ?) 
which for a time attracted Prof. Savce.4 Taking the 
Heb. ‘ever as = Bab. edinu * plain,’ he locates Paradise 
in the plain of Babylonia, the northern part of which is 
Watered exclusively by the Euphrates. The Pishon 
and the Gihon he identifies with the Pallacopas (the nar 
Pallukat of the inscriptions) and the Shau en-Nil 
eanals.5 which may have been river-beds before they 
were made subservient to Babylonian irrigation, But 
Dehtzsch’s attempt to explain the names PisHoON [g.v] 
from fisanin)u and Gihon from Gug'dna or Guhåna, a 
name of the Arahtu, is admitted to have been unsuccess- 
ful. Sayce therefore (Crit. Mon. 101) would now place 
the garden of Eden in the neighbourhood of Eridu. the 
wered city of Ea. This is certainly plausible. Eridu 
(now „fóu Shahkremn), though at present far inland. was 
once on the sea-coast, and Jensen (Aosmo/. 213) refers 
to a place in the inscriptions where the ‘mouth of the 
streams’ is mentioned in connection with Eridu. It 
is here that we should most probably place the 
enchanted island where Par-napisim, the hero of the 
Deluge-story, was placed by the gods, and where, 
according to a hymn or incantation, a magic palm grew, 
with precions stones for fruits (cp Ezekiel’s ‘stones of 
fire’ = precious stones). Sayce thinks that the river of 
the Hebrew Paradise is the Persian Gulf, into which 
four streams tlowed—viz., the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
the Kercha (=Choaspes), and the Pallakopas canal. 
Unfortunately for this theory, there appear to be no 
Babylonian names for the last two of these streams 
from which ‘Pishon’ and *Gihon' might fairly be 
derived. 

With regard to Lenormant’s theory (Les erzeines, vol. i.) that 
the primitive Paradise lay where Zend tradition placed it, in 
the highlands of the Hindu Kush, it may safely be said that 
whatever resemblances there may be between Gen. 2/4 and the 
account in Fargard 2 of the Vendidad. are much more likely to 
be due to borrowing (possibly at more than one period) on the 
part of the Iranians, than to the derivation of both accounts from 
acommon Aryan source. Babylon must be the parent of the 
Paradise-myth as known to the Iranians, the Jerahmeelites, and 
the Hebrews ; otherwise, why should this myth have been known 
only to a favoured few of the Aryan and the Semitic peoples? 


The theories which make the Hebrew Paradise-story 


1 Wo lag das Paradies? (from Ueber Land und Meer, 3894-95, 
no. 15).74 Haupt adopts Nestle’s etymology of Pisnon [¢.2.), 
and explains it as ‘the stream with high waves’ 

2 h is significant, however, that we never hear again of the 
gold of Hahavilah. 

3 On this much misunderstood passage see CONGREGATION 
(Mount oF} When will Bredenkamp’s aspiration (Gesetz m. 
Propheten, 145) be fulfilled, and the * fatal mountain of the gods’ 
be banished from the hymn-book of Israel ? 

4 See review of Del.'s Paradies in Acad., Nov. 5, 1881, p. 34% 

5 Delitzsch identifies the Shatt en-Nil with the ancient 
canal called Arahtu; but according to Haupt (note in Toy’s 
Ezekiel, Eng. ed., SBOT 93,4). the Arahtu was to the N. of 
Babylon, and the Shatt en-Nil is probably the (ndru) Kabaru, 
at Nippur (see CHEBAR). 
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simply a loan from Babylonia having failed, we return 
.. to the hypothesis of a partly Babylonian, 

z - ai partly Jeratieawatine ‘facie The Jer- 

eranmee?. ahmeelites, from whom the Israelites took 
the story, probably located Paradise sonietimes on a 
vastly high mountain, sometimes in a garden (at its 
foot ?), in some part of the Jerahmeclite territory. Cp 
Che. Ps.) on Ps. 7415. The mountain (with a sacred 
grove on its summit) has dropped out of the story 
in Gen. 2 f., but is attested in Ezek., and in the Eth. 
Enoch 24 f. (cp 186-9) the tree of life is placed in 
a mountain-range in the S.! As to the locality, if it 
be correct that by the Hebrew phrase 35n nz yox, 
von. ‘a land flowing with milk and honey,’ a part of 
the Negeb was originally meant (Nu. 132327, on 
which see NEGEB, § 7), we might infer that this 
fruitful land, with its vines, pomegranate-trees, and fg- 
trees (cp Gen. 37), had once upon a time been the Jer- 
ahmeelite Paradise. ‘The phrase quoted from Nu. 1327 
may seem an exaggeration; but we can hardly doubt 
that the river of milk and honey which (cp ‘Secrets of 
Enoch,’ ch. 8) flowed through Paradise is the earthly 
antitype (the ancients would have said, the continuation) 
of the river which flowed through the Elysian fields of 
the Milky Way? (cp col. 2104, n. 3). 

This view is in essential agreement with that of 
Sayce—that the four rivers of Paradise were originally 
the rivers of the four regions of the earth, which were 
fed by the ocean-stream that girdled the earth and 
descended from the sky (Acad., Oct. 7, 1882, p. 263). 
The Paradise-myth belongs in fact to the same cycle as 
the Creation and Deluge stories. All these narra- 
tives come from Babylonia; but in spite of their present 
scenery, all are connected with sky-myths, the first men 
being originally viewed as divine men, the companions 
of the sky-god, and the flood, equally with the great 
ocean-stream, being the counterpart of the heavenly 
ocean (cp DELUGE, § 18). 

At the same time we must bear in mind that Paradise is, by 
its very conception, an enchanted land. From a mythical point 
of view, it was quite conceivable that more distant parts of N. 
Arabia than that referred to above, though bleak and hare after- 
wards, might, in the world’s childhood, have been covered with 
pleasant trees. Certainly the language of Is. 1413 (end), which 


may well be drawn from tradition, would seem to suggest a 
somewhat remote part of the region called Saphon. 


Gunkel’s theory (Gen. 33) is unsatisfactory in so far 
as it places the ‘mountain of Elohim’ in the far N., 
identifying it with the north pole? (the 
theory station’ of Bel in Babylonian cosmo- 
* logy). Another part of it, however, is 
well worth considering—viz., the view that the Paradise 
of the Hebrew writer is no narrower region than the 
earth itself. This may indeed be, strictly regarded, an 
exaggeration ; but it contains an important truth which 
is often overlooked. It is true that, just as the upper 
river of milk and honey belonged to the whole sky, so 
far as it was inhabited by gods and by blessed souls, so 
the river of Paradise belonged, theoretically, to nothing 
of less magnitude than the earth; originally indeed the 
earth, viewed as a great mountain, may have been the 
har élihim. The Hebrew story itself (see the short 
form of vv. 10-14, § 5) by no means states that the 
course of the river was confined to the garden. Thanks 
to this beneficent stream, N. Arabia (the representative 
of the outside world) was delightful as compared with 
the earlier time described in Gen. 25. Thus room was 
left for other myth-makers to devise different geo- 
graphies of Paradise. The myth is at home, not only 
1 Charles (Enoch, p. 98) expresses surprise that the tree should 
be inthe S. From the old Hebrew point of view, however, it 
is not wonderful. It is the moderns who have confused our 
ideas through false inferences (see §$§ 8, 10). 
2 Cp Hymn to the Nile (Guieysse’s Iransl., RP), 3 48), 
‘ Watering the orchards created by Ra, to cause all the cattle 
to live, thou givest the earth to drink, inexhaustible one! path 
that descendest from the sky’; cp Gunkel, Genesis, 33. 
3 Cp EARTH (Four QUARTERS), § 2; Jensen, Aosmol. 25. 


But the Babylonian Paradise was in the south, and so too 1s 
Horeb, the ‘mountain of Elohim.’ 
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among the Iranians (who derived it from Babylon, but 
modified it to suit themselves), but also ‘among the 
American Indians, the Sioux and the Aztecs, the Mayas, 
the Polynesians.’ Brinton, who points this out, adds, 
with theoretical accuracy, that 'the four rivers are the 
celestial streams from the four corners of the earth, 
watering the tree as the emblern of life.’ 2 
We now pass on to other details. Chief among the 
trees of the garden were ' the tree of life in the midst of 
11° Tied the garden, oe the tree of knowledge of 
nir tie: good and evil’ (294). Of any of the 
: he man who was placed in th 
serpent. trees t l p e 
garden was permitted by Yahwė to eat, 
except (as the text now stands) of ' the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil.’ It is obvious (though Winckler 2 
apparently thinks otherwise) that there must have been 
an earlier form of the Hebrew myth in which only one 
tree was specially named. Budde and Gunkel agree in 
fixing upon ‘the tree of knowledge of good and evil’; 
Kuenen, more wisely (74.7 18136), prefers the tree of life. 
Of course, as Budde remarks, ‘the original narrator 
cannot possibly have reported that the man had been per- 
mitted to eat of the tree of life as well as of the other 
trees of the garden.’* Consequently, it being probable 
on various grounds (see, e.g., 323 f., and cp Gunkel) that 
our present narrative is composite, it is assumed (at 
least by Gunkel) that in one of the literary sources only 
one tree—that mentioned above—was specially named, 
whilst in the other two trees were mentioned.+ There is 
much to be said for this theory. Still, it must be con- 
fessed, not only that the closing words of 29 appear to 
drag, but that the phrase ‘ the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil’ is both obscure and (in a myth like this) im- 
probable. ‘The worthiest, but at the same time the least 
defensible, interpretation is no doubt that of Jastrow 
(Rel. Bab. and Ass. 553, note)—viz., that ' good and 
evil’ means our ‘everything,’ or the Babylonian ' secrets 
of heaven and earth.’ The poorest, and yet on the 
whole the easiest, is that ‘knowing good and evil’ means 
the art of living smoothly—e.g., with reference to the 
sexual distinction. But can we believe that any good 
Hebrew writer would have devised such a phrase as 
this out of his own head? Jn all such cases textual 
corruption is the root of the evil. 


The narrative in its present form does not require emenda- 
tion; even the repellent phrases in 35 22 have to stand. But 
in the original narrative the words which closed 2 9 were probably 


parallel to j33 4'Mz, ‘in the midst of the garden.’ Is there any 
probable Hebrew phrase which can underlie y=) {~r nytt Puts 
having regard to the habits and dangers of the scrihes? There 
is—one may very plausibly read j'JN7 V2E2,5 ‘in the navel of 





1 Religions of Primitive Peoples, 126. Cp Sayce, review of 
Lenormant’s Les origines, vol. i., Acad., Oct. 7, 1282, p. 263. 

2 Inthe Alexander legend Alexander receives his oracle from 
two special trees in a mapaôeroos. Winckler (G/ 2 108) compares 
these two oracular trees with the two trees in the Hebrew 
Paradise, both called (according to him) ‘tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil.’ One of them, he says, became the tree of 
life, by a confusion with the (Babylonian) plant of life (see § 12). 
May we not rather say that the original tree of life declined 
into a plant in the S. Babylonian myth, as with the Hindoos it 
shrivelled up into the lotus-flower on which Brahma rests ? 

3 Die biblische Urgeschichte, 53. It may be noted that from 
a feeling of the inconsistency of magic with moral religion all 
mention of the magic tree of immortality—the Gaokerena— is 
excluded from the ancient Zoroastrian hymns called the Gathas. 
Cp OPs. 400 439. 

4 This view is at any rate simpler than that given by Budde 
in 1283. 

5 Senne has made a gallant attempt (//ebrarca, Oct. 1835, 
p- 33) to save the text ; he quotes a number of examples to show 
that ‘the order is quite regular and natural.’ But is tt quite 
natural in this context? It is certainly awkward not to be told 
expressly whether the ‘tree of knowledge of good and evil’ was 
in the centre of the garden, or elsewhere. Kautzsch and Socin 
(Genesis), 4) remark, ‘One cannot help noticing that these 
words drag; one of the two trees seems to be alien to the 
original context.’ 

6 nyaa pyn comes from gaszsx9; pm nw from [plez 
The uncommon phrase (7X7 A22 was dittographed ; corruption 
followed. i 
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the earth.’ In the Book of Jul‘lees, chap. 8, Jerusalem the holy 
city is called the navel or ougados of the earth (like Delphi in 
Greece); cp also Eth. Enoch 2613, with Charles's note. It is 
quite probable that the centre of the Jerahmeelite Paradise was 
similarly described, and that it was marked out by the tree of 
life—z.e., everlasting life !—which grew there. The editor had 
before him a corrupt text, and instead of inventing he made the 
best possible sense of his doubtful material, using the very 
gentlest manipulation. 

The sense which the editor put upon his text was in 
fact not unnatural if he knew of another form of the 
Paradise-story, according to which Yahwe, like Ea in 
the Adapa myth, endowed his creature man with wisdom 
(Job 157; cp CREATION, § 21), but denied him im- 
mortality. ‘This parallel story may at least have given 
him the idea of a tree of knowledge, though the range 
of knowledge had to be limited. He did his little best 
with the text, and—what is more important—he sought 
to lift up the story in its revised form to a higher level. 
Though the serpent accuses Yahwe of deception (Gen. 
34/.), and though deception on the part of Yahwé 
was very possibly asserted in the original myth, the 
narrator does not mean us to admit the truth of the 
accusation. The penalty of death may be delayed ; it 
is not removed, The uarrator also gives no hint as 
to the kind of tree meant by the tree of life—information 
which might perhaps have been injurious to the interests 
of religion. 

Can we go behind the narrative, and try to identify 
the trees? From the mention of ‘ fig-leaves’ (87) one 
may perhaps infer that the narrator (z.e., the editor) 
meant the fig-tree, one of the most valued trees of 
Palestine, and also, as it happens, one of the sacred 
trees of Babylonia.2 The tree of life might well, in 
Palestine, have been the terebinth; the sacred tree of 
MAMRE (g.v.) was a terebinth. But in any Babylonian 
version of the myth the tree of life would naturally be 
the date-palm. ‘ Here’ (z.e., in Babylonia), says Sir G. 
Birdwood,’ ‘if I may judge from the banks of the Shatt 
el- Arab, along which I botanised for more than a week 
in 1856, the only true native tree is the date-palm.’ 
Its fruit in antiquity formed the staple food of the 
people, and date-wine was their drink.* It was also 
chief among the sacred trees; the famous mythic palm- 
tree of Eridu has been referred to already. In Enoch 
(244) we read of the tree of life that ‘its fruit was like 
the dates of the palm’; this was the most natural way 
of supplementing the old Hebrew story. 

The result at which we have arrived removes some serious 
difficulties. It is satisfactory to have reason to believe that 
‘life’ and ‘ wisdom‘ were not in the original story regarded as 
separate. ‘ Knowledge,’ no doubt, has different meanings. But 
it was a true insight which dictated the statement that Enoch 
passed away froin earthly view, because God had taken him 
(Gen. 524) He who shared God’s wisdom (see Enocu) onght 
also to share his immortality, a statement which, in the fulness 
of time, becomes transfigured into the truth, ‘ This is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God.’ 

But can no fresh light be thrown on the serpent, who 
is classed among the ‘ beasts of the field’ (31), and yet 
possesses such extraordinary faculties? We are only 
able as yet to express suspicions, and this can best be 
done in the form of questions (cp SERPENT). Was the 
serpent originally the semi-divine guardian of the tree 
of life, like the dragon of the garden of the Hesperides ? 
Was the ‘temptation’ in the primitive story a friendly 
counsel, which presupposed indeed that the words of 
Yahwe were deceptive (cp the Adapa-myth), but which 
is not to be judged as a deliberate act of rebellion 
against the supreme Will? We know not. But we 
may at least reject a recent theory ascribed by Jastrow 
to Haupt, based on the interpretation of mg (Eve) as 


1 The limitation of ‘life’ in Eth. Enoch (see 256) is not in 
accordance with Gen. 2-3. The divine beings themselves eat of 
the fruit of this tree, and certainly they live for ever Co 322, 
not ‘for a long time’). 

2 See the sacred tree (a conventionalised fig-tree) represented 
on p. 182 of Toy's Ezekrel, translation, SBOT. 

3 Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan. 1886, p- 41. 

3 Cp Lenormant, Les origines, 181 f.; Maspero, Dause of 
Civ., 555/- 
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‘serpent’ (see col. 6r, n. 3)—viz., that ‘the serpent’ 
was originally the woman, ‘ who, by arousing the sexual 
passion, leads man to a '' knowledge of good and evil.” 
Surely the speaking serpent! is no afterthought, but a 
primitive clement in the story. That the curse pro- 
nounced on the serpent is primitive is not equally clear, 
and it is perhaps all the more permissible to allegorise 
it for edification. Nor can we add anything fresh on 
the cherub and on the flashing sword (on both, see 
CHERUB). 

No Babylonian tree of wisdom is known to us. But 
(a) in the Babylonian earthly Paradise there was both 
water of life? and a ‘plant which 
makes the old young '3—a plant which 
is presumably the original both of the 
Hebrew tree of life and of the Iranian tree of immortality 
called Gaokerena.4 And when Par-napistiny and his 
wife were placed in the Babylonian Paradise, it followed 
that they had free aceess to both.5 (b) This was not the 
case with the hero of anocher reraarkable myth, named 
Adapa, who, though permitted to see the secrets of 
heaven and earth, was prevented by his divine father Ea 
from partaking of the ‘food of life’ and the ‘water of 
life.” ‘When thou comest before Anu,’ said Ea, ‘they 
will offer thee food of death. Do not eat. They will 
offer thee waters of death. Do not drink.’ Adapa 
obeyed his commands ; but it was a deception on Ea’s 
part, and the sky-god Anu is represented as being 
‘astonished’ (or ‘grieved’ ?) that Adapa should have 
foregone the privilege offered to him.® Sayce 
(Crit. Mon. 94, and elsewhere) has considerably ex- 
aggerated the illustrative value of this myth, and there 
is a ‘great gulf fixed’ between ‘Adapa’ and ‘Adama.’ 
It is quite possible, however, that the threat of death 
as the penalty for eating the forbidden fruit was sug- 
gested by the speech of Ia to Adapa, quoted above ; 
at the very least, the two tales are too much akin not 
to have a common source. 

(c) Another story which deserves to be mentioned is 
that of Eabani. But beyond the point already used as 
an illustration (the formation of Eabani out of clay, 
CREATION, § 20, n. 4) it appears unsafe to venture. 
Jastrow’s use of the comparative method has perhaps 
led him to some serious misinterpretations of the story 
of ‘ Adam and Eve.’ 7 Into these we need not here enter. 
But two points on which he has suggested a new theory 
can hardly be passed over. (1) As to the naming of the 
animals (Gen. 219 f). Is this really a euphemism to be 
illustrated by the story of Eabani (but cp Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ., 576 f)? The passage in Gen. is no 
doubt difficult, but only through its present context. It 
seems to have come from another Paradise-story accord- 
ing to which the first man was endowed with extra- 
ordinary intelligence. It has, properly speaking, no 
connection with the creation of ‘Eve.’ ‘The passage 
should probably run thus, ‘ And out of the ground . 
and brought them to the man, but for man (?) he found 
no help corresponding to him.’ ‘The naming of the 


12. Babylonian 
illustrations. 


1 The Book of Jubilees says (contrary to the spirit of the 
underlying myth) that all animals spoke before the Fall. 

2 See Zimmern, ‘ Lebensbrot und Lebenswasser im Babylon- 
ischen und in der Bibel,’ Archiv fir Relig.-wissenscha/t, 
Rd. 2; Jeremias, Dre Bab.-ass. Vorstellungen, etc. 91 ff The 
Hebrew story must also once have referred to this water; see 
Prov. 10 11 1314 1427, and cp Rev. 2214, 17. Elsewhere, too, 
the tree and the fountain of life go together (¢.g., according to 
Schirren, in New Zealand), and every sacred tree, properly, has 
near it a sacred fountain. 

3 On Winckler’s theory see col. 3578, n. 2. 

4 This was a white Haoma tree, said to grow in the middle of 
the mythic sea Vouru-kasha. By drinking of its juice on the 
day of the resurrection men would become immortal. The 
Haoma plant used in the sacrifices was the yellow Haoma which 
grows on the mountains. See Fast, 23; Vasna, 106-10; Zend- 
avesta (SBE), i., Introd. lxix. 

5 Cp Jensen, Aosmo/l, 227, 383; Jeremias, of. cit. 87-95. 

6 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab, and ASS., 549, 552; cp Zimmern in 
Gunk. Schopf 420 f., Jensen, AB, 61, 93.2. 

7 ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,’ A/SZ, July 
1899, 193.77. 
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animals is a mark partly of the wisdom of the first man, 
partly of his lordship over the animals (cp NAME, 
NAMES). We are reminded of the version of the 
Paradise-story in Ezekiel, where the first man has also a 
splendid state-dress (not a mere coat of skins), and who, 
if he sins, sins in a grand way. (2) As to the name 
of the first woman, Jastrow connects man, Hawwa, 


with Ukhat in the story of Eabani, but prematurely (as 
well as most unsuitably), Before we try to account for 
the name we must apply criticism to the text. Now 
nb ox (EV ‘the mother of all living’) in Gen. 320 is 
just as corrupt as N9 tnd awa (EV Beer-lahai-roi) in 
1614. The passage probably ran originally, ' And Jerah- 
meel called the name of his wife Horith (nah), that 
is, a Jerahmeelitess ’} (n*Syomp xia). ‘ Jerahmeel’ and 
‘Horith’—the original first men—became Ha-adam 
and Havvah (AV, Adam and Eve). Almost through- 
out, the story has been adapted to the new reading o7Na 
(instead of 5yonv), but here and there passages occur 
which have become hopelessly obscure through the 
alteration. 
And what, we may now ask, is the object of the 
beautiful Hebrew story of Paradise? As it now stands, 
: it gives an account of the origin of the 
oe aa a of gravest phenomena of human life. We 
BES BIOL cce the toiling man, the subject woman, 
the pains of childbirth, the sad farewell of death. Yet 
we know that the man was ‘God's son’ (Lk. 338) and 
dwelt in his garden; how is it that paradise joys and 
paradise simplicity have disappeared? The sense of 
shame, too, so specially human, how is this to be 
accounted for? And the serpent—how comes it to be 
at once so intelligent (© gPpovimwraros ; cp Mt. 1016, 
Pppdvinoe ws oi dpers) and so hostile and dangerous to 
man? It is all owing to fateful events which occurred 
in the primitive age. The narrator has no special 
curiosity about sin. He only brings in the sin of the 
first man to explain the expulsion from Paradise and 
the rest. Of course, we do not accuse the narrator of 
being indifferent to sin. Ina style which is far more 
impressive than that of a preacher he inculcates the fear 
of God and obedience to his commandments, and he 
acquiesces in the justice of the punishment of the 
offenders. But the existence of sin is not one of his 
problems ; there is an intellectual chasm between him 
and Paul. One must admit that there is also a 
difference between this somewhat pessimistic story and 
many of the narratives which follow. Abraham especi- 
ally is, in the eyes of the narrators, no sinner, and is 
very near and dear to God. One may venture to add 
that the illusion which tempted the first man was a 
relatively modest one—it was not to become God (the 
exaggerated aspiration of the Indian), but to become as 
God in a single point; and that, after his doom had 
been pronounced, he exhibited no Titanic insolence, 
but, as Milton has rightly noticed, was humble and 
resigned towards the supreme will. 
Such is the primary object of the story of Paradise, 
and such is the explanation. But the primitive myth— 
14. Object of had a ee ae ue a 
original myth. original O ject wholly lost throug 
being elevated morally by the Hebrew 
narrator? No. The original object was partly to put 
man on his guard against exciting the @@dvos of the 
Deity, partly to cheer him by describing the felicity of 
the golden age, which golden age may and must in the 
drama of history return (cp 4 Esd. 852, but also Is. 
116-9 6525 513). Look where we will, we find ‘that 
man has ever looked on this present world as a passing 
scene in the shifting panorama of time, to be ended by 
some cataclysm, and to be followed by some period of 
millennial glory.’? ‘This millennial glory is the restora- 


1 ‘n> Ninis a perfectly correct gloss, sp being probably a 
fragment of yona. Cp the name of Esau’s wife, Gen. 26 34 
(emended under JUDITH) 

2 Brinton, of. cit., 122. 
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tion of Paradise (cp MILLENNIUM). The @@3vos of the 
Deity is not indeed á Christian conception ; but something 
slightly resembling it is not wanting elsewhere in the 
OT (see, e.g., Gen. 116 f., Is. 212-21). The restoration 
of Paradise, however, is thoroughly congenial to the 
Christian ; only it is to the heavenly, not the earthly 
Paradise, that he aspires—‘to enjoy God and be with 
him for ever.’ 

That the details of the Paradise-story took hold of the 
later Jews is obvious; we cannot, howcver, show that 

it exerted any influenc - 
Be of oe ony. oaa eon the pre 

exilic Israelites. lt may, nevertheless, 
story on Jews. . ; 

in some form, have been widely known 
at any rate in Judah, though the prophets apparently 
did not think it important to refer to the story. 

Among the later references Job 157 f. can hardly be 
quoted ; it is not the same but a parallel myth that we 
there have before us (CREATION, § 21). The ‘fountain 
of life’ in Proverbs (see above, col. 3580, n. 2) is a detail 
not found in Genesis; Proverbs (318 1] 30 1312 154), 
however, also refers to the ‘ tree of life,’ though accident- 
ally the expression is simply a figurative synonym. ? 

In Enoch the tree of life and that of wisdom 
(@pdvnots) are separately described. The tree of life is 
represented as one of a number of fragrant trees, 
encircling the throne of God, which throne is the middle 
and highest of seven mountains in the south (243-257 ; 
cp§9,n. 1). ‘The tree of wisdom (¢porvyors) in the 
garden of righteousness is like the carob tree (see 
Husks); it imparts great wisdom to those who eat of 
it’; Rufael expressly identifies it with the tree of which 
Adam and Eve ate (32). In the ‘Secrets of Enoch’ 
(8) we again hear of the tree of life. It is in Paradise, 
which, as in 2 Cor. 122 4, is placed in the third heaven. 
It is further described as ‘in that place in which God 
rests when he comes into Paradise,’ and as ‘on all 
sides in appearance like gold and crimson, and trans- 
parent as fire,’ and as covering everything. 

For the different statements of the Ethiopic Enoch as to 
Paradise, see Charles’s note on 608. It isa remarkable illustra- 
tion of the permanence of mythic phraseology that in the book 
Secrets of Enoch (85f.) we read of four (or two) streams 
going forth, which pour honey and milk, oil and wine,? and are 
separated in four directions, and go down to the Paradise of 
Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility, and thence go 
along the earth. To Moses, too, the ‘greatness of Paradise’ is 
revealed in the Apocalypse of Baruch (598); cp 7a‘dnith, 10a. 
See also 4 Esd. 753 852; Test. Levi 18; and note the gloss 
upon ‘as the days of the tree’ (Is. 65 22) in © and the Targum. 
Lastly, note a fine passage in the Psalms of Solomon (14 34), 
ó mapaderaos Tov Kupiov, Ta EVAa Ts Gwys, OGLoc avTov. The 
magic element is here entirely removed. 


The NT references are Lk. 2343 2 Cor. 124 Rev. 27. 
Here rrapadeioos is used in a technical sense (not so D159 
in MH). On Paul's reference see above, and on the 
heavenly Paradise as the abode of the righteous see 
Weber, Jd. Theologie, 344 f The Midrash on the 
Psalms says that the dwellers in Paradise see the face of 
God ; they are indeed nearer than the angels. It is the 
antithesis to Gehinnom, and was created before the 
world. See ESCHATOIOGY, §§ 20, 63, 75, 79, 103; 
and on the Reformation antipathy to allegory, on the 
NT treatment of the Paradise-story, on the story itself, 
and on the names of the first two human beings, ADAM 
AND EVE. 

While this article was passing through the press, appeared an 
essay by Hommel entitled Mier neue Landschafisnamen im 
AT, nebst einem Nachtrag über die vier Paradiesesfitisse in 
altbab. u. altarab, Ueberlieferung (also to be found in Aufsätze 
u. Abhandlungen, 31), in which it is maintained that the 


Bahylonians knew four Paradise-rivers, analogous to the four 
Paradise-rivers of the Hebrews. These rivers Hommel localises 
(cp AHT 314 Ø) in northern and central Arabia, the yn and 
wx of Gen. being, according to him, central Arabia and Kdom 
respectively. Hommel, however, equally with Winckler, fails 
to notice the strong evidence of a Jerahmeelite origin of the 
av 

1 Cp Budde, Dee bibl. Urgesch. 85. i 

2 Charles well compares Aovan, Sur. 4715 where Paradise 
is descrihed as having rivers of incorruptible water, milk , of 
changeless taste, delicious wine, and clarified honey. 
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story of Paradise and other related narratives in the early part 
of tenesi 
A complete bibliography for Gen. 2443 and the questions 
which this section has pnaluced would be a contribution to the 
history of exegesis but would not greatly 
16. Literature. help the pursuit of critical truth. Besides 
the important works referred to in the article 
we may mention a few articles or a of books which might 
easily be overlooked. Spiegel, Antaische Alierthamstunte, 
lga A 322 M3 Schrader, JPL 1124 J; Baudissin, Stadion 
cur semit, Relugrsck, 21399 f.; Glaser, Vé¥sae, 323 D- 34. Fe 
Hommel, Nexe imk. Zt. 2303 ft Made, GUT loga f- : Well. 
hausen, /*redevourema®, 310; Smend, Learéuch der AT Rel- 
EVs. 119 7 > Guidi, ‘Sopra Gen. 210." in Transactions of 
Qà Jaternationald Comgress of Ortentalists, 26407 % Stade, 
‘Gen. 22023 Sig ZA TW V 207-212 (t807): Toy, “Analysis of 
Gen. 23, /AL 101-10 [1S01), Kuenen, 74. 715 130-149 [1585], 
(on Budde’s theories): Nestle, Maryimalion, pp. 4-6 (1893)3 
Worcester, Zhe Bane of Genesis in the Ligat of Moatorn 
Aaowleadge, pp. 145-256 Ligor} ek. C 


PARAH (MSI, ie.. "the cow’?; mapa[B]. adap 
[A] appa [L]). a town in the territory of Benjamin 
mentioned with OpHR Att (* fawn’ ?), Josh. 1823. Identi- 
fed by Guerin with the ruins called Anz, in the lower 
part of the II. Avra. on a hill in the middle of the 
valley, about 3 m. NE. of Anathoth. ‘The valley is 
always fresh and green from the beautiful "Ain Fara 
(see EUPHRATES, 2), and though to-day nothing is 
more austere than this savage gorge, haunted by birds 
of prev, and at evening by wild beasts from the 
mountains, numerous relics of ancient buildings are 
visible (Guerin, Judee, Sei-c3 2 PEEM Biza) Vhere 
is another Fara, SW. of Kedesh-Naphtah, not far 
trom Ketr-Birim. The name Parah or Happārah is 
scarcely in its original form. Probably the article ts 
prefixed to the Benjamite Parah to disunguish it trom 
the other Parah (Fara). 

PARAN (N3 ; ep the Arab tribal names, garrin, 
fire (Ges. Ru]: Wetzstein, in Del Ger 387 n., 
derives from SANS, ‘todigout i; papan [BN*ADFOQL]). 
It is net easy to understand all the OT passages relauve 
to Paran. Most scholars will agree, however, in identi- 
fying the wilderness of Paran with the lofty tableland of 
limestone called et-Tih. which is bounded on the S. by 
Jebel et- Th. on the W. by the Jebel Helal and the 
Jebel Yelek (towards the Widvy el-\ris), on the N. by 
the ‘Azazimeh mountain plateau isee ZIN), and on the 
E. by th) Arabih. In a larger sense it appears also 
to have ine uded the wilderness of Zin in which Kadesh 
1s located Nu. 201. ete. 1, and therefore to have stretched 
up to the NFGER tg.c.). This wider sense is pre- 
supposed in Gen. Jla, ‘and he (Ishmael) dwelt in the 
wilderness of Paran, and his mother took tor him a 
wife trom the land of Misrim.’ The narrator means 
that Paran and Mhisrim are virtually synonymous, so 
that if Misrim included Kadesh (which has been else- 
where—-see MizkAiM—aissumed), Radesh can be xud 
with equal justice ta have been in the wilderness of Zin 
and in that ot Paran. In fact, Nu. 1326 states that the 
spies came ta Moses ‘to the wilderness of Paran., to 
Kadesh.’ Here, it is tme, sgag, ‘to Kadesh,’ is a 
redactional insertion (Rp, see Bacon); but the insertion 
is geographically correct, 

It. 381.4%, *Yahweé came from Sinai. and beamed forth from 
Seir upoithem ; he shone brightly from Mt. Paran, and came from 
Meriiath-Kadesh’ (see KapesH. $ 2, Massan, $27) The 
pasaage only becomes perfectly clear when we admit that Kadesh 
and Paran are geographically connected. 1 8.241, * Behold, 
David is in the wilderness of En-Kadesh ‘(so we should probably 
read, for Enezedi “il see KapesH [Barnea]; 252, ‘And David 
arose and went down to the wilderness of Paran.’ Most critics 
leg.. Wen Dr., but not H. P. Sauth) follow GB in emending MT's 
jawa into esa. which occurs in the next verse (cp Maon}. Bur 
the harder reading is to be preferred. From the wilderness of 
Kadesh David went down to rhe wilderness of Paran (in the 


narrower sense) It should be noticed thar 2514 and r. 27% 
come from different sources. 





1 Greene (Heérew Migration from Egypt, 1879, p. 271) sees 
very clearly that the »erdaar of Paran and that of ‘ En-gedi’ 
were not far apart. He also (273) suggests that En-gedi may 
be a corruption of En-Kadesh. We cannot, however, wi 
Greene abolish the traditional ‘ En-gedi’ altogether. 
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Nu. 201 27 14 (= Dt. 3251) 3336 344 (cp Josh. 153); 
in these passages (all P or Rp) Kadesh is distinctly 
said to be in the wilderness of Zin (Nu. 3336 even says, 
‘in the wilderness of Zin, that is, Kadesh’). Nu. 
1012 3216 133 26 (all P) place Paran between Sinai and 
the Negeb. In Dt. lra new usage (but on the tent see 
Suri) appears. Paran may here designate a locality in 
the wilderness of Paran (Buhl. ete.) ; so, too, if the text 
is tight, in r K.1113, but here jans is very possibly mis- 
written for pass or omso—r.e., the N. Arabian Misrim 
(see Hanan, MIZRAtIM, § 2 4). 

The description of Paran given hy Eusebius and Jerome 
(CSMS 04 122 28) is surprising. Pharan is a town over against 
Arabia southward, three days’ journey from Aila eastward. 
Horeb, too, according to Eusebius (OS 30140), was beyond 
Arabia, and Jerome adds (112 23) that it was near the mountain 
and the desert of the Saracens called Pharan. Eusebius and 
Jerome were evidently misled by the name, Feiran, of the 

rincipal wady in the Sinaitic peninsula, on the N, side of the 
Vebel Serhil. Rephidim, they say (OS 287 æ 14525), is near 
Pharan— ie., near the walled episcopal city of Pharan (cp 
Rerum) Iris very strange that Greene (Arere Migration, 
319) should think this tradition defensible. The Mountain of 
Elohim, he says, was ’ indifferently called Sinai, Horeb, Paran.’ 
Cp Strat. 

Mt. Paran is mentioned twice: Dt. 332 (see above), 
and Hab.33 ( TEMAN) The latter passage favours 
the view of Buhl that ' Mt. Paran’ means ‘the range 
of hills between Sinai and Seir, which stretches beside 
the Elamitic Gulf as far as Aila (Elath).’ This very 
late passige, however, is merely a new and condensed 
edition of Dt. 332, where Mi. Paran is pamlel to 
Kadesh. Tr is better to explain ' Mt Paran’ in accord- 
ance with this earlier passage as meaning Jebel Makrah! 
(Palmer's Magrah), an extensive plateau which, though 
intersected by several broad wadys, runs northwards, 
without any break, to a point within a few miles of 
Wadv es-Seba’, Tt may be added that, as Holland dis- 
covered in 1878. the Jebel Makrah and the Jebel 
Jerafeh (SE. of the ‘Azazimeh mountains) do not form 
one continuous ridge, but are separated by a wady, and 
that this wady is probably the ‘road of Mt. Seir’ 
mentioned in Dt. }2.2 This enables us to understand 
better how Teman (= Fdom) and Mt. Paran could be 
regarded as parallel, though they are less strictly parallel 
than Mr. Paran and Kadesh. 

We also meet, m Gen. 146, with El-Paran (j>x2 “x. 
Ews [rs] rele] Skr@ov ris papar ; Onk. Sam. ' plain 
[xset] of Paran’ [see MOREH, PLAIN oOF]), a point 
described as being -232eoy. * by the wilderness." at 
which, according to the present text, Chedorlaomer 
‘turned’ in order to reach En-mishpat or Kadesh, and 
the country of the Amalekites and of certain Amorites. 
It is usually identified with the famous ELATH (nx) at 
the N. end of the Elanite Gulf. This is not un- 
plausible, according to the geographical view suggested 
by the present text. Sull, the assumption that the full 
name of Elath was El-Paran (* palni(s) of Paran’ ?)is by 
no means likely; we should have expected Eloth- 
Arabaih. That the wilderness of Paran was considered 
to extend to the Elanitic Gulf, is also unlikely. lt is 
probable that we have here one of the many corruptions 
which disfigure the text of Gen. 14. The point intended 
may have been somewhere in the low hills near the 
Wadies Ghamr and Jerafeh, in the ancient ‘road of 
Mr. Seir’ (see above, also Palmer, Desert of the Exodus 
424.). But cp SODOM. T. Bae 


PARAS, EV Persia (075; mepcai [BAQ]; Ezek. 
ro 385), according to Dillmann (Schenkels BL 
4470) a N. African people; he compares the Perorsi 
and Pharusii of Pliny (58). EV cannot be right; 
certainly, too, Ezekiel mentions ‘ Paras’ in connection 
with ‘Lud’ and ' Put’ which Dillmann regards as N. 
African peoples (in Ezek. 385 ' Lud’ may have accident- 
ally dropped out of the text ; cp @*). When, however, 
we consider the frequent errors of MT, we have no right 


1 Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 510. _ 
2 Guthe, ZDP} $ 218 (1885); cp Palmer, of. cit. gat. 
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to suppose the reference to be to a people nowhere else 
mentioned in OT. Aceording to Gratz, in 2710 pnp is 
simply a corruption of giz, whilst in 385 the word was 
also hy an error written twice over (dittographed). 
Elsewhere (see PARADISE, § 3, and PROPHET, § 27) the 
present writer has maintained that certain prophecies of 
Izek. have been recast so as to refer to peoples not 
meant by the prophet. If so, paa and wis will both be 


corruptions of news, ZAREPHATH (¢.v.). Cp PUT. 

This is of importance, because Winckler bases his denial of 
Ezekiel’s authorship of 38 / partly on the incorrect geography 
implied in ‘ Paras, Cush, and Put’ (AOF 2 165.) T. K.C. 


PARBAR (0298) and PARVARIM (AV ‘suburbs,’ 
RV ' precints, oO ; DAPOYPEIM [BAL], @POYPION 
» [Sym.]; NTIS [Pesh.]). These two 


é 
1. yap names, which occur in 1 Ch. 2618 and 
or ‘mules 2 K. 2311 respectively, are usually 
identified. It is pointed out that amp (1g) in New 


Hebrew means ‘suburbs’ and ‘precincts,’ and that 
[sln is used in Tg. for Heb. gsp, cte., and from 
Ezek. 41 12 15 it is inferred that there were outbuildings 
on the W. of the temple. In the temple of Herod 
two of the gates on the W. are said to have led to the 
mpoagrecov (Jos. Ant. xv. 1115). This explanation of 
Parvariin is certainly rather incomplete, and the question 
arises whether scholars have not been too hasty in 
assuming that esa awe describes the situation of the 
chamber of Nathan-melech and does not rather con- 
plete the very imperfect deseription of Nathan-melech’s 
office. It has also perhaps been premature to assume 
that the horses which the kings of Judah ' gave to the 
sun’ were of bronze, when one considers the pointed way 
in which it is stated that the ‘chariots of the sun’ were 
' burned with fire.’ Of the horses, in faet, it is only 
said that Josiah put them down (nrg). It has also 


not been adequately noticed that xss is corrupt, and 
that if the position of the horses of bronze (?) had been 
deseribed at all, a more precise expression than x25 (so 


Kittel) would probably have been used. The most 
obvious new explanation is to emend gzs into Sc On 
The passage then 
becomes, ' And he put down the horses which the kings 
of Judah had given to the sun, on the W. of Yahwe's 
house towards the chamber of Nathan-melech, the 
official, who was occupied with the mules’ (the king's 
riding animals), ‘and he burned the chariots of the sun 
with fire.’ See NATIIAN-MELECH. We have thus 
obtained fresh light on a passage of much interest for 
Jewish history ; but we have lost a supposed source of 
light for the ‘ Parbar’ of 1 Ch. 2618, and we shall now 
hardly be bold enough to compare the Pers. parwdr or 
parbir (both forms, besides fifteen others, are given in 
Richardson's Persian Dictionary), which means ‘an 
open gallery or baleony on the top of a house, an upper 

: room open on all sides to the air,’ ete. 

2. Ancient (see Ball on I Ch. 4c., in Ellicott's OT 

versions. oe 
Commentary, vol. iii. [1883]). 

The word 33785 was apparently unknown to ®, and, 
where it occurs first, appears to be a corrupt dittogram 
of sage. 

It still remains to consider the readings of the ancient 
versions. 

The readings in cellulis anitorum (Vz.Jand x44 ‘sbs [Tg., 
dividing 33 +X), so Levy, Targ. HWB 367) are guesses. 


Pesh. simply transliterates. In zv. 16-18 @ presents here and 
there a simpler text than the MT, and v. 18 (the opening words 


the west of,’ and e-mnzs into cigas 


e 


eis dade xouevous apparently belong to v. 17) consists of a repeti- 
tion of 16-17 followed by kai mpos õvopaiçs réegrapes, kai eis Tov 
tptBov úo Scabexouevous. The last two words represent psy 
psy (so read in v. 184). The repetition of Parbar in one verse 
is unaccountahle, and unless it is the corruption of some gloss 
upon os orsy and therefore expressed in the biaĝexopévovs (in 
which case the first mention of it belongs to the end of z. 17), 
it would appear that it has been ignored or not read by G. 


T K. CES 1; S. A. C: B'2: 
PARCHED CORN. See Foon, § 1. 
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PAROSH 
PARCHMENT (ta BiBAiA MAAICTA TAC MEM- 


Bpanac ; libros, maxime autem membranas: 2. Yim. 
413). 

Parchment was prepared from the skins of goats, 
sheep, calves, asses, swine, and antelopes; the codex 
Sinaiticus is written on the finest prepared antelope 
skins. Tt owes its name (repyaynv7, charta pergamena) 
to Eumenes II., king of Pergamum (197-159 #.C.), who 
revived the ancient use of skins, and improved the 
method of their preparation. Pliny’s story (ZZN 1311), 
for which he claims the authority of Varro, is that 
Eumenes wished to found a library in his capital which 
should rival that of Alexandria. To prevent this 
Ptolemy Epiphanes forbade the export of papyrus, and 
so compelled him to revert to the ancient custom. ‘The 
new material was prepared in such a way as to be fit to 
receive writing on both sides, and thus be conveniently 
made up into book-form, the gwydriv. The name 
pergamena first occurs in Diocletian's Priee-list and in 
Jerome. The earlier word was é:¢6épac (Herod. 558), 
or déppes (cp Mk.16 in cod. D), or peufSpdvac (Lat. 
membrane); gradually parchment supplanted papyrus, 
and with this came also the change from the roll to the 
‘codex.’ The first scholar to possess a whole library 
in ‘codices’ was jerome; and shortly before his time 
the library of Origen had to be rewritten in parchment 
volumes py two priests. What the Sra (i.e., papyrus- 
rolls) or the more valuable peySpdvac mentioned by 
Paul (in a section which may possibly have formed part 
of a genuine letter of the apostle) actually were it is 
impossible to say. What they may have been can 
easily be conjectured ; but the hypotheses of scholars 
differ. Thiersch thinks of notes on the life of Jesus, 
Maier of portions of the OT, Bahnsen of apoeryphal 
writings, Wieseler of legal documents, Baumgarten of 
works of Greek literature (cp von Soden, ad loc.). 

zirt, Das antike Buchwesen; Sanday, Studia Biblica ct 
Kicclesiastica, 3234 4: > Nestle, Hinfuhrung in das Griechische 
NT (1899), 39, (=ET, 40/). 

PARK (D773) Neh. 22, RV, Eeel.25, RV. See 
GARDEN, PARADISE. 


PARLOUR (MOY, etc.), Judg. 329, etc. See 
CHAMBER, House. 


PARMASHTA (NAVD; mapmacima [BLA], 
pappasın [x], napuasiuva [A]; pAermesta[Vg.}), son of Haman, 


Est. 99. For the name some compare Sansk. parameshta, 
‘chief’ (Benary) An old Pers. original would be better; but 
see PuRIM. 


PARMENAS (rmrapmenac [Ti. WH]) = Parmenides, 
one of the ‘Seven,’ Acts 6s. 

The list of the Pseudo-Hippolytus makes him bishop of Soli; 
in that of the Pseudo-Dorotheus he is said to have ‘died in his 
deaconship in the presence of the apostles.’ 

PARNACH (39375; mapnay BAF], mbapanay [L]). 
Flizaphan, zást of Zebulon, is called den Farnach (Nu. 
Kea P): 

The name can hardly be ‘the land of Parnak’ mentioned by 
Esarhaddon (XB 2122) in connection with Tul-Aéur (ée., 
TELASSAR [¢.v.]). See Del. Par. 265; Wi. GBA 269. 

PAROSH (0°25, § 68, ‘flea,’ ep Ass. parFu'd, 
‘flea,’ also a personal name, Del. Ass. HWB, 546; 
for a more attractive explanation, see below; usually 
mopoc or dapec [L], whence PuoKkos in EV of Esd., 
but in Ezra 23 [B] and 1025 [N°] dapec. and in 
Neh. 325 þpopewc [L], and 1015 mopec[T-]), the name 
of the most eminent non-Levitical ' father’s honse’ in 
the post-exilie Judæan community, Neh. 1014 [15], else- 
where called ‘sons of Parosh'’ (Ezra 23= Neh. 78= 
1 Esd. 59, and Ezra83 [AV PHAROSH]=1 IŻsd. 830 [AV 
PHAREZ]). One of their number had a share in the 
building of the wall under Nehemiah (Neh. 325, see 
PEDAIAH); and certain B’né Parosh took part in the 
league against alien marriages (Ezra 10 25=1 Esd. 9 26), 
Meyer (Entst. d. Jud. 157) thinks that the family was 
of pre-exilic origin. This is probable, but not on the 
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ground which he gives. For the Assyrian parallel men- 
tioned by Delitzsch seems to show that Par'osh may really 
have been a personal name among the Israelites. 
Meyer’s right course would have been to deny that a 
family called the ‘ Flea-clan,’ can have been the first 
family in the land. He might then have gone on to 
propose a better explanation of the name. w and pn 
being phonetically akin, vynas may be miswritten for 
nyo, Pir'ath or Par'ath, a name which is presupposed 
by Pir‘ATHON (g.v.) mentioned in Judges.! 


Cp Fea, where it is maintained that the insect is nowhere 
expressly mentioned in the OT. TIK C: 


PARSHANDATHA (NDWEIB; dapcan kal 
veotay [B], dapoavvectay [y* vid.], -rav [x-a], þapravesrav 


[ALB]), eldest son of Haman (g.v.) Esth.97. For the name 
compare perhaps Old Persian /ragua data ‘granted by prayer’ 
(Benfey). 


PARTHIANS (mapo), Acts210f. See PERSIA. 


PARTRIDGE (NWD, kore), IS. 2620 (NYKTI KOPàŽ, 
but see below), Jer.1711 and Eccles. 1130 (trepAt2). 
No one could be surprised to find the part- 
ridge referred to in the OT. The Caccabis 
chukar (a sub-species of the more widely-distributed 
Caccabis saxatilis) is the commonest game-bird in 
Palestine. A smaller species, Ammoperdix heyi, takes 
the place of the C. chukar in the Dead Sea area and the 
Jordan valley, where it is abundantly represented. A 
third kind, Francolinus vulgaris, the black partridge 
of N. India, occurs in several parts of Palestine, but is 
not numerous, and another species of Caccabis, C. 
melanocephala, is found in SW. Arabia. 

It is certainly a thoroughly natural expression that 
is assigned to David in 1 S.2620. Of the Caccad/s 
chukar it is said that its ringing call- 
note may be heard everywhere in 
the hill-country of Judah. When hunted, these cheery 
birds scud up the hills with great rapidity; at last, 
wearied out, they can be knocked over with a stick. 
More generally, however, they are captured by ‘long 
narrow runs, carefully formed of brushwood, leading to 
the cave in which the decoy-bird is concealed’ 
(Tristram) ; often indeed partridges themselves are the 
decoy-birds (as is mentioned, for classic antiquity, by 
Aristotle and -Ehan); cp Keclus. 1] 30, and see FOWL, 
$ rof. 

One of the three passages of EV in which ‘ partridge ' 
occurs gives a perfectly satisfactory sense. In Eeclus. 
ll3o the guile of a proud man is compared to a decoy 
partridge in a cage and to a spy. In r 5.2620, however, 
we have a slight feeling of surprise that Saul’s pursuit of 
David should be compared to nothing nobler or harder 
than the chase of partridges, and in Jer.1711 the 
reference (in RV) toa partridge ‘that gathereth young 
which she hath not brought forth’ has met with no 
adequate explanation. The partridge has far too many 
eggs of her own to care to steal the eggs of other birds. 
No popular superstition suggestive of such an idea as 
that given in the prevalent version of Jer. 1711 is in the 
least likely to have arisen among such observant people 
as the Israelites; we may safely let Bochart’s //7erozvicon 
repose on its shelf. 

A doubt will naturally arise as to the state of the text, 
more especially when we find in Judg. 1519 the term En- 
hakkéré, which, against the context, is explained by 
some ‘Partridge-spring,’ but whieh must either be 
‘Well of him that called’ or be a corruption (in com- 
bination with Lehi) of ‘ Jerahmeel’ (see LEH1). 


1. Species. 


2. OT references. 


In 1 S. 26 20 our choice seems to lie between inserting ‘3, ‘a 


hawk ‘(as suggested bya marginal note to Tg. on in Lag. Proph. 
xviii), so thar Saul would be compared to a hawk and David to 
a partridge, or (since nT is not the right verb to be coupled 


with p3) changing Nap into X55, a ‘wild ass,’ in accordance 
Js l v7 





1 We must not compare Parsua, the name of a land in W. 
Media. 
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with the critically emended text of 1 S. 24 15 [14] (see FLEA, col. 
1533 foot). In ee 1711 a more searching examination of the 
text is required. Cornill (SOT, Jer., Heb.) says that this is 
one of those passages which have been misplaced by an error of 
the scribes, whilst Giesebrecht denies it 10 Jeremiah altogether. 
We may indeed reasonably deny it to Jeremiah (see. JEREMIAH 
[Book], § 18, col. 2389); but we must not deny its con- 
nection with zv. 5-8. It is in fact parallel to vv. 5 f., and 
should probably run, ‘ Cursed is the pernicious man who acquires 
riches, but not rightfully,’ etc.—z2., 4° x5) 455 NIP is corrupted 
out of dys 994 WN. It is surely better to try to restore 


what the prophetic writer may have said than to spend time in 
seeking to explain what no Hebrew writer can have said. 
In r S. 2620, H. P. Smith (Samuel, 233), after Klost., would 


emend WNI into Wid (‘as the eagle hunts the partridge’). 
But (1) mn is the wrong verb; (2) vuxrexdpaé (®©) nowhere else 


represents 447); and (3) the vulture (s3) is a carrion-feeding 
bird. She K. C.—A. E. S. 


PARUAH (MB; dappoy [A], Bapcaoyy [I], 
þoyacoyà [B]), the father or clan of the prefect of 
ISSACHAR (§4, n. 4) under Solomon (1 K. 417). 

If ‘ Jehoshaphat’ is really a late transformation of Zephathi 
(see SHAPHAT), ‘ Paruah’ probably comes from Hareph (470), or 
Haruph (IM), a Calebite clan-name (1 Ch.251), Note that in 
1 Ch. 125 Shephatiah (^e., Zephathi) is called ‘a Haruphite.’ 
Paruah (‘ blooming,’ NAMEs, § 57) is surely miswritten. 

T EC: 

PARVAIM (DB; papoyaim [BA], -eim [L]; 
Vg. Pesh. Ar. takeit as an adj. decore multo, etc.). 
2 Ch. 36 states that Solomon ‘ overlaid (7%) the house, 
or temple, with arp» jax or costly stones, for adornment, 
and the gold was gold of Parvaim.’ The statement 
respecting the gold is unconnected with what precedes. 
We must, however, resist the easy hypothesis of a gloss, 
and seek for a solution of the problem which brings the 
clause into relation with the immediate context. In- 
vestigation leads to the theory that Parvaim is a corrup- 
tion of dérdsim ‘ fir-trees,’ whilst ‘and the gold was gold 
of’ must be changed to ‘and covered (it) with timber 
of.’ The passage belongs to the Chronicler’s account 
of the building of the temple. 

The Pasek after puy in v.5 indicates that the text is in 
some disorder, and the fact that closely similar words recur 
at intervals in vv. 4-7 suggests that corruption and dittography 
may very possibly have combined to produce the present text. 
naxpnd, being such an unnecessary appendage, is specially sus- 
picious. DYNEN certainly comes from [tle5, ‘fir-trees.’ This 
appears originally to have stood in the margin as a correction 
of 2°75, for which we should also read celhs ; it is dittographed 
from v. 5@ which suggests that 357 571m) is probably corrupted 
from ‘sy AN. From yn") to nenen must evidently be trans- 


ferred to v. 4 (the opening words are of the nature of a dittogram). 
v. 5f. may have been nearly as follows,—‘and he covered the 
greater house with costly stones (?) and with fir-timber.’ All 
besides is either misplaced or dittographed. 

If the rest of the text of 2 Ch. 36 were sounder, Glaser’s identifi- 
cation of Parvaim (S4Aizse, 2347) with Sak-el-Farwain, of which 
we hear from the Arabian geographer Hamdiani, would le more 
plausible. Oe) “Oe OF 


PASACH (935; Baicnyi [B]; pecai [A]. pacey 
[L]) a name in a genealogy of ASHER (g.v. § 4ii.), I 
Che 7 33T. 


PAS-DAMMIM (D°23°DB; dacoAomn [BN], -iN 


[A] Toic CEPPAN MEI j9 ums [Pesh. ], phesdomim 
[Vg.]), the place where Eleazar ben Dodo (Dodai) per- 
formed an exploit during the war with the Philistines, 
1Ch.1113. The |! passage (2S. 239) has pena (‘ when 
they defied,’ so ỌBA év To vedica ; ev ceppau [L]). 
The original reading was probably either p's pays, om 
the valley of Rephaim’ (Marq. Fund. 17), or mey poya 
‘in the valley of the Arammites (=Jerahmeelites),’ 
or more probably both readings were current (Che. ). 
See Crit, Bib., and cp REPHAIM, VALLEY OF, and ep 
EpnESDAMMIM, LEHL 

PASEAH (MD, § 66 ‘halting,’ 7.g. Claudius). 

1. Brother of Beth-rapha (from ‘ Beth-sarephathim ’ ?) 
and TEHINNAH [g.v.] in a Calebite genealogy, 1 Ch. 
412. ‘Paseah’ is possibly a corruption of JERAHME’EL 
[Che.]; cp Pisséih, an assumed link in the develop- 
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ment of MEPHIBOSHETH (g.v. ) out of Jerahme'el (Bea- 
one [B], pecon [A], passe [L]). 


a. The B’ne Paseah are mentioned among the post-exilic 
Nethinim; Ezra2 49 (ġıoov [B], paon [A], pasoa [L]); Neh. 7 51 


(Phaseah [AV], peon [B], paron [N], peron [A], pasoa [L]). 
In 1 Esd. 531 the name appears as PHINOE (dtvoe [BA], so RV, 
but AV PuiNeEs). 


3. Father of Jehoiada, 3: Neh. 36 (þagex [BNA], feoce [L]). 
PASHHUR; so RV, but AV PASHUR (NYB; 


Tracywp eAeyOepoc, OS 204, 25; © tracywp 
generally). It is natural to compare ASHHUR [g.v.],! 
but some of 6"'s readings (see 3) suggest a corruption of 
PEDAHZUR [Che.]; cp Jer. 203. See also HAPPIZZEz. 

1. Pashhur, one of the B’ne IMMER (g¢.v.), was chief 
officer in the temple in Jeremiah's time, probably there- 
fore second only to the chief priest? (Jer. 201-6). He 
was also a prophet, but of quite another type from 
Jeremiah (v. 64; cp v. 31), whom he caused to be put 
into the stocks for his prophecies of woe, and thereupon 
received the name MAGOR-MISSABIB (contrasting with 
Pedahzur, ‘God hath ransomed’), and the warning 
that he would share the general fate of captivity. He 
is identified by some with the father of another opponent 
of Jeremiah, named Gedaliah (Jer. 881), but on no 


special grounds. 

2. Pashhur b. Malchiah was one of two sent by Zedekiah to 
Jeremiah imploring him to inquire of Yahwé on behalf of the 
nation (Jer.211 881). Some identify him with the Pashhur 
b. Malchiah, mentioned in a document of the age of Nehemiah 
which forms the basis of 1 Ch. 93-17 and Neh. 114-19: 1 Ch. 
912 (facxwp [A], daceovp [L]); Neh. 1li2 (faccovp [B], 


gaceovp [NA], dagovp[L]). That personage certainly belonged 
toa priestly family ; but since Pashhur is not called soin 211 we 
may assume that he did not exercise priestly functions. It 
may be doubted whether Pashhur was properly a personal name 
(see 3); identifications are therefore uncertain. 

3. The B’ne Pashhur, a post-exilic family : Neh. 7 41 (fawedoup 
[B], daceovp [NA], dadacaouvp [L])= Ezra 238 (þaogovp [B°], 
paggovpa [B*], parovp [A], daddas, [L]) =: Esd. 525, Puas- 
SARON, RV PHASSURUS (haggopov [B], daaaovpoy [A], dadac- 
govp [L]). Six of their number are mentioned as having 


married foreign wives, Ezra 1022 (hagovp [BNA], dapoovp [L]}) 


=r Esd.922, PHAISUR (dataovp [B], daroov [A], dadaccoup 
{L]); the family itself is referred to at the closing festival under 


Nehemiah (Neh. 103 þagovp [BNA], daaaoup [L)). 
PASS, PASSAGE, PASSAGES. In 18. 1323 


madbdar, “JY, and in 1 S.144 ls. 10 29 ma‘barah, WI2Y0, is in 
AV ‘passage’; in all three cases RV has ‘pass.' See Micu- 
MASH. In Gen. 32 22 [23], Josh. 27 Judg. 328 Is.162 EV gives 
‘ford’ for (aaay, as also does RV in Judg.125/ where AV 
has ‘passages.’ See Forp. RV™g- also has ‘fords’ in Jer. 
5132 where EV has ‘ passages’ (of Bahylon). On Jer. 2220 (AV 
‘passages’ RV ‘ Abarim’) see ABARIM. 


PASSOVER 
and 
FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD 


Harvest festival (§ 1). ‘Sacrifice of first-born’ theory 
Unleavened (§ 2). (§ 8). 

The offering (§ 3). Pésah ritual (§ 9). 

Canaanitish origin (§ 4). Meaning of blood rite (§ ro), 

A hag; no fixed day (§ 5). Why an evening rite (§ 11). 
Commemoration theory (§ 6). Course of development (§§ 12-17). 
Passover (§ 7). Literature (§ 18). 

The old legislation in the so-called ‘ Decalogue of J’ 
(Ex. 3418-26 : see DECALOGUE) and in E (Ex. 2314-16) 
gives the first place among the great 
feasts of the year to the feast of un- 
leavened bread. 

_ Many scholars, however, regard Ex. 34 18, the verse of primary 
Importance in connection with the present subject, as not 
original (see for example Steuernagel on Dt.161). According 
to Steuernagel J knows nothing of a feast of unleavened bread 
(massoth) but only (v. 25) of a passover festival in which the 
firstlings of the herd and of the flock were sacrificed. Even on 
literary grounds, however, we cannot accept this view. Accord- 
ing to z. 23 J knows of three annual festivals. Ifv. 18 is deleted 


1. Harvest 
festival. 





1 [Names with fas (earlier form pass) ‘portion’ (7.e., property) 
of a divinity (A/anet, Isis, Meit? Liebl. 25 25) are far from being 
uncommon in Egyptian.—w. M. M.] 

2 Zephaniah, who in Jer. 29 26 is call:d an ‘ officer’ (4°), in 
52 24 is called ‘ second priest’ (mvna I 1D). 
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only two of these are named and the third distinguished only by 
the character of its offerings. The structure of v. 23, however, 
quite plainly presupposes that this last also has been named, 
and that, too, in the first place and before v.19. We shall have 
to suppose, accordingly, that originally the passover festival was 
named inz.18, which according to J also had reference to the 
Exodus, and that at a later date the massoth festival was intro- 
duced in its place from Ex.23. No substantial reason for such 
a correction can be suggested ; for the idea of seeking to super- 
sede the passover festival by the masşōth festival could never 
have occurred to anyone ; nor yet can the purely literary motive— 
that of bringing into line with Ex. 23 14 £—be alleged here, for as 
will be shown immediately it is Ex, 2314-16 that has been itself 
corrected, or, let ns say, supplemented by the addition of zz. 174 
and thus again brought into agreement with J. Finally, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether in Ex. 3425 (J) the name pésak 
for the festival in question is original (see below, § 7); if it is an 
insertion, it is doubly difficult to understand why it should pre- 
viously have been deleted in v.18. The tendency of the redaction, 
as of the whole development, is much rather in the direction of 
paoe the passover, as distinguished from the feast of unleavened 
read, more and more in the foreground (see below, § 12,4). 

On the questions as to whether Ex. 23 14-19 belongs to the 
Book of the Covenant and to E generally, and as to the relations 
between these verses and Ex. 34 18-26, no agreement has as yet 
been arrived at. It is often supposed that the passage in the 
Book of the Covenant is not original but a later introduction 
from J (Baentsch, Das Bundeshuch, 52 f- 99 f; Kautasch, //S 
and others). Ex. 2314-19, however, is not a unity ; vv. 14-16 are 
to be held separate from vv. 17-19. This appears immediately 
from a comparison of vv. 14 and 17, which are doublets though 
they do not say quite the same thing. Still more clearly does this 
appear when the phraseology is compared with that of J. Fv. 
17-19 are, apart from the absence of the word fésah, word for 
word coincident with Ex. 34 23 25 263 vv. 15 /. on the other hand, 
diverge from J not only by their omission of the precept about 
firstlings but also expressly by their designations of the festival 
in v. 16, whilst z. 14 1s altogether absent from J. Thus, whilst 
there is everything to suggest that vv. 17-19 are taken from J, 
vz. 14-16 cannot possibly have come from that source, but must 
belong to E. Inthe present case, therefore, it is E that has 
been subsequently brought into conformity with J by introduc- 
tion of the precepts of vv. 17-19, which were foreign to the original 
law. If this be so, we must go back for the form of these verses 
to their original form in Ex. 34 237.—in other words, the name 
pésah was not originally used in k:kx.3425. In taking over the 
verses nothing, it is certain, was changed, for the very object of 
the transference was to correct E in accordance with J. 


The name of the feast of ‘unleavened bread’ (in 
msan, éoprh Tay afvuwr [Lk. 221, Jos. BJ 212], yuépas 
Tov atvuov [Acts123 206], festus [or dies] asymorum) 
has reference to the massoth! which were eaten while 
the festival lasted. For the meaning of the feast in the 
passages just cited we must look to the connection with 
the two other great annual feasts—that of ‘ weeks’ and 
that of the ‘ingathering’—in which it is there found. 
These last are quite unmistakably connected with hus- 
bandry (see PENTECOST; also TARERNACLES, § 1). 
This establishes an antecedent probability that the third 
feast also had the same underlying idea—was, in fact, the 
festival of the beginning of harvest. The date, in the 
month of Abib—though no doubt it may have been a 
later addition to the law—points to the same conclusion. 
This interpretation of the feast comes still more clearly 
to the front in Dt., where the law as regards all three 
festivals is (Dt.1616 7.) that the celebrants ‘shall not 
appear before Yahwé empty-handed ; every man shall 
give as he is able according to the blessing which Yahwè 
thy God has given thee.’ The offerings of the massoth- 
festival are thus, according to D, thank-offerings for 
harvest blessings just as are those of the other great 
feasts. Dt. 169 tells us, more precisely, that the massoth 
festival was the festival of putting the sickle to the 
standing corn. It fixes the date of the feast of weeks, 
so called because celebrated seven weeks after massoth 
(see PENTECOST, § 1), by the formula ‘seven weeks 
shalt thou number unto thee from the time that thou 
beginnest to put the sickle to the standing corn’; cp 
also Lev. 2815, where the day from which these seven 
weeks are to be reckoned is still more accurately fixed 
(see below, § 14). That its relation to the harvest was 





1 niyd is the opposite of pian (Admés); see Leaven. The 


original meaning of the word is uncertain. Ges. explains it as= 
‘sweet,’ Bochart (//zeroz. 1 6g9 f.) as=‘clean, pure,’ Fleischer 
(see Levy, WHWB 3 315) as = ‘exhausted,’ ‘strengthless,’ 
t desiccated.’ : 
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not incidental merely is shown by the ritual of the feast, 
as still presented in Lev. 239 (H), by which the people 
are enjoined to bring a sheaf of the first fruits with 
sacrifices on the day after the first Sabbath of harvest 
(see below, § 14). Before this date it was not lawful 
to eat either bread or parched corn or fresh ears (v. 14). 
This offering of the first fruit sheaf is so fully regarded 
as the characteristic and main rite of the festival, and 
the day of its presentation as that of the proper feast, 
that the seven weeks to Pentecost are reckoned from it 
(2. 75). 

The characteristic custom of eating only unleavened 
bread at the festival is thus explained easily and natur- 
ally. ‘The massoth are upon the 
same plane with the parched corn 
(Sp, 4d27, see Foon, § 1), a favourite food during harvest 
(cp Ruth 214 Lev. 2314), the use of which at this season 
still survives in Palestine. In the midst of the labours 
of the harvest-field, when the first barley sheaves were 
being reaped, people did not take time to wait for the 
slow process of leavening the dough, but baked their 
bread from unleavened dough, just as at other times 
unleavened cakes were wont to be baked when time 
pressed (cp Gen. 186 193). In Ex. 1233 % [J] also the 
practice of eating massoth and the customs connected 
therewith are traced back to the Exodus, and the narra- 
tive still retains the right conception of this unleavened 
bread as being bread of haste. In Josh. 51 f., where the 
first passover of the Israelites in Western Palestine is 
described, the eating of unleavened bread is mentioned 
in conjunction with that of parched corn as both be- 
longing to the festival: it is the first of the fruit of the 
land to be eaten after that has been sanetified by the 
preceding pesu% ; henceforth the manna ceases and the 
people live on the produce of the land. 

Thus the meaning of the festival in all its details be- 
comes transparent; of the new harvest nothing was eaten 
until a conseeration sheaf had been 
presented to Yahwe and thus the whole 
crop had been sanctified (see TAXATION). ‘This once 
done, no time was lost in proceeding to enjoy God's 
gift. The only point about which any uncertainty can 
still be felt is as to whether the presentation of a sheaf 
at the sanctuary, mentioned in Lev. 2310, is the oldest 
form of the celebration, or whether perhaps the consecra- 
tion gift did not originally consist of unleavened barley 
cakes. The latter view is suggested by the parallel case 
in which unleavened wheaten cakes were presented at 
the close of the harvest at pentecost (Lev. 2317; cp 
PENTECOST, § 3); as also by the fact that in later times 
there still subsisted the custom of presenting to Yahwe, 
as a meal-offering of the firstfruits, ‘corn in the ear 
parched with fire, bruised corn of the fresh ear’ (Lev. 
214). There is also a more general consideration which 
tends to the same result; in the oldest period we find 
the usual gifts to the deity consisting of various kinds of 
food, and these in the form in which the human offerers 
were in the habit of using them; leavened bread, wine, 
oil, boiled flesh. "The offering was a meal for the deity 
—the ‘food of Yahwe,’ as the expression still runs in 
Lev. 311 (cp Benzinger, ZZA 432 f.; also SACRIFICE). 
When accordingly the old law of Ex. 3418 lays 
special stress upon the eating of unleavened bread, the 
sacrificial presentation of massdth at this festival may 
almost be assumed as a matter of course. In process 
of time a more delicate material was preferred; un- 
leavened bread was presented instead of leavened, and 
in many cases the place of bread is altogether taken by 
meal (Benz. //4 450 f.) The substitution of a first- 
fruit sheaf for the mass6th would admit of ready explana- 
tion from the course of this development. 

In what has been said we have at the same time 
reached a secure conclusion as to the 
origin of the massoth festival. As a 
harvest feast with the ritual presenta- 
tion of first-fruits of the barley harvest, the feast of 
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2. Unleavened. 


3. The offering. 


4. Canaanitish 
origin. 
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massoth presupposes agriculture and a settled life in 
Canaan. Elsewhere(see FEASTS,§ 3)expression has been 
given to the conjecture that mass6th, as well as the other 
feasts, was of Canaanitish origin. We have, it is true, 
no direct evidence of the existence among the Canaanites 
of any such spring festival; but a thanksgiving harvest 
festival is attested in Judg927, and to presume a cor- 
responding festival at the beginning of harvest is not 
too hazardous. The Israelites themselves, as will be 
shown immediately (§ 7), brought with them out of the 
wilderness an entirely different festival which they subse- 
quently combined with that of massoth. The very 
fact that their passover was not changed into a 
harvest festival, that the harvest festival as an inde- 
pendent feast was combined with the passover, points 
conspicuously to the conclusion that this spring festival 
Was not an institution which the Israelites had developed 
on their own account—that it had been found by them 
when they came, and taken over by them, as an old- 
established custom. ‘lhey learned all the practices of 
agriculture from the Canaanites, and so also in the 
forefront of these the custom of presenting to the deity 
their tribute of the produce of the soil. Elsewhere 
(PENTECOST, § 6) the conjecture is offered that origin- 
ally perhaps the Canaanites and the Israelites had only 
one harvest festival in spring, with the meaning just 
indicated, and that this spring festival divided itself into 
two only in the course of the subsequent development. 

It is obvious that, thus interpreted, the massdth 
festival could not originally have been connected with 

5. A hag; no n definite day. „In the ancient ordin- 

fixed day, 2nces of J and E, referred to at the 

ymn g 

beginning of this article (§ 1), it is 

assigned, in a quite general way, simply to the month 

Abib (‘green-cars month,’ or ‘harvest month’). Neither 

is it a festival celebrated in common by the entire 

people at once. In Palestine harvest falls at very 
different dates according to the locality. 

In the Jordan valley it may occasionally begin as early as in 
the end of March, and normally in the beginning of April; in 
the hill country and on the coast it falls, on an average, some 
eight to ten days later, whilst in the colder and more elevated 
districts, such as those about Jerusalem, it may be even three or 
four weeks later. Cp AGRICULTURE, § 1. 

Thus, the feast of the beginning of harvest was cele- 
brated at very different dates at the various sanctuaries 
throughout the land; but in every case it was celebrated 
as a Aag—t.e., as a mirthful festival with dances and 
processions and joyous sacrificial meal (see FEAsts). 
As distinguished from the family festivals, properly so 
called, which were celebrated within the domestic circle, 
and from the clan festivals which were attended only by 
the members of the clan, this festival was, like the two 
other great feasts of the year, a public one which brought 
together the entire community of the place. Hence 
also the precept in J, that all the males are to appear 
before Yahwe. An appearance ‘before Yahwé’ could 
not be made at every village or on every ddmuih (see 
HIGII-PLACE) where perchance some sacrifice had at one 
time or another been offered ; it could be made only at 
one of the greater sanctuaries where there was a déefh 
Vahwe, a ‘house of Yahweé’ of some sort, with an 
ephod or other sacred object, as, for example, at Shiloh, 
In the older time, it is true, pilgrimage was wont to be 
made only once a year to such a sanctuary (1S. 13); in 
this respect therefore the precept of J expresses not the 
oldest prevailing custom but a later development. 

Alongside of this explanation of the feast as a harvest 
one, there arose also, at a comparatively early date, 
c another which interpreted ìt as com- 
6 ee mora- memorative of the Exodus. In Ex. 

lon baeory. 31418, indeed, the more precise specifica- 
tion of the date of celebration (‘in the month Abib, for 
in the month Abib thou camest out from Egypt’) is by 
many scholars attributed to the deutecronomic redaction 
(Wellh. C//@) 331 f. ©) 333 f.: in this case the same 
will apply to Ex. 2315). Still, even should this be so, 
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the fact remains that J} in Ex. 1234 relates how the 
Israelites in the hurry of their departure had no time to 
leaven their dough but had to carry it with them, un- 
leavened, in their kneading troughs. The reference 
here to the massoth festival and its characteristic feature 
is unmistakable. Thus in the addition to Ex. 3418 
substantially all that can be attributed to D is merely 
the extension of the celebration over a period of seven 
days. 

In the preceding paragraphs the masséth festival has 
been, so far, disposed of; not so the entire spring 
festival as it had come to be celebrated 
at the beginning of harvest, even at so 
early a date as that of the old legislation. For this 
spring festival, as is explained elsewhere (FEASTS, § 2) 
had belonging to it another integral part, with another 
name, other rites, and another meaning—to wit, the 
feast of the passover. 

In the old legislation of E (Ex. 2314-16) this latter 
feast is not expressly mentioned by the name passover. 
In the festal legislation of J (Ex. 34), the passover feast 
is indeed named in v. 25, but only by a later interpola- 
tion (see above, § 1). It would be premature to conclude 
that the thing itself, or even the name, was not known 
till the time of D. In D’s ordinance (Dt. 161 f. 5 7%) 
what has to be regarded as an innovation upon previous 
custom is undoubtedly the injunction not to keep the 
passover at home, since it is accompanied by the pre- 
sentation of offerings such as is lawful only at the 
sanctuary. What has to be offered is indicated only 
vaguely (sheep and cattle), the amount being left un- 
determined. For greater precision we may turn to the 
precept of J (Ex. 3419 f. }, where in immediate connection 
with the appointment of the massOth festival in the 
month Abib the sacrifice of the firstlings of cattle and 
the redemption of the hnman firstborn is enjoined. The 
existence of a real inner connection between the festival 
and the offering of the firstborn is attested by Ex. 1312 f., 
a passage which is perhaps older than Dt., and at any 
rate has been heavily redacted in a deuteronomic sense. 
There the offering of the firstborn is explained by 
reference to the slaying of the firstborn of Egypt and 
the sparing of the firstborn of Israel at the Exodus. 

On the strength of these various indications the pass- 
over is accordingly now explained by the majority of 
s Sacrinco of modern scholars (W. R. Smith, RS® 

; asthe’ 463 f,; Wellh. Prol.), 867, Nowack, 
theory HA 2147, and others) as a sacrifice of 
; the firstlings of the herd. Dt. un- 
doubtedly also has this view of the meaning of the 
festival, and therefore finds it unnecessary to say any- 
thing further as to the offerings to be offered. So also 
J, who for the same reason does rot require to mention 
the passover expressly at all alongside of the massoth 
festival, but regards it as coincident with the festival of 
spring. In the case of E, on the other hand, it is 
possible to ask whether this is really his view. Here 
we have rather, as regards the offerings of firstlings of 
the herd, the quite differently conceived precept (Ex. 
22294) that these animals are in each case to be given 
to Yahwé on the eighth day after birth. In view of this 
it has been suggested (e.g., by Nowack, HA 2147 ni) 
that this regulation is a later addition, in accordance 
with Lev. 2227, made when passover and sacrifice of 
firstlings had at last come to be completely separated 
(see below, § 15). The possibility, however, that E 
should indeed have been acquainted with the passover, 
yet not with the passover as the feast of the sacrifice of 
the firstborn but only in a different meaning, and that 
this is the reason why he does not cite it at all as 
belonging to the three great harvest festivals, must be 
left open. 

1 True, the assignment of this passage to J is not undisputed ; 
it is assigned also to E. The case is not substantially altered, 
however, by this; it makes relatively but little difference in 
point of time whether we decide that the view in question first 
finds expression in J or in E. 
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7. Passover. 
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This view of the festival as being the sacrifice of the 
firstborn does not, however, give any satisfying explana- 
tion of its origin. For the inferences usually drawn in 
this connection from the meaning of the festival seem 
on other grounds to be insecure. It is usnally assumed 
that the sacrifice of the firstborn of the herd means for 
a pastoral people quite the same thing as the offering 
of the firstfruits of the field in the case of an agricultural 
people, and that therefore also this passover festival 
reaches back into the primitive period of Israel's history 
before the settlement in Canaan. A trace of this is 
found in Ex. 109 and in other passages of similar import 
(in J and in E), where it is related that the custom of 
holding a spring feast to Yahwé gave the occasion for 
the Exodus. In these passages, however, an essential 
point is left out—namely, the proof that an offering of 
firstborn was here in question. 

Wellhausen (as above) has sought to show this from the con- 
nection of the entire narrative of JE, interpreting the course of 
the thought as follows: ‘ Yahwé has a claim to the human first- 
born in Israel (who are to be redeemed) and to the firstborn of 
cattle. The Egyptians hinder Israel from offering the firstborn 
to Yahweé; in compensation for this privation Yahwé takes to 
himself all the firstborn of Egypt.’ If it is afterwards said that 
the passover is observed in commemoration of this act of God, 
all that is meant is that the passover is in full harmony with that 
old festival and continues it. 

Such a connection, however, of the early spring 
festival with the passover, and of both with the idea of 
a sacrifice of firstborn, is by no means necessarily im- 
plied in the text itself, however well it may harmonise 
with it, and it will therefore have to be given up as soon 
as from more general considerations it is found to be 
improbable. Considerations of this sort are set forth 
with some fulness elsewhere (TAXATION). Of chief 
importance is what W. R. Smith (AS) 463) has em- 
phasised—that the idea of a payment of tribute, a due 
to the deity such as finds expression in the offering of 
the firstlings, is wholly foreign to the original worship 
of Israel, and did not arise till after the settlement in 
Canaan. A yearly offering of the firstborn in which 
this idea is expressed is thus quite improbable for the 
earliest period. Robertson Smith, it is true, has sought, 
in order to escape this difficulty, to explain the offering 
of the firstborn of cattle in a wholly different way, 
namely from the sacred (taboo) character attaching to 
the first birth. That, however, is quite superfluous 
labour, for we have no evidence of any other offerings 
of firstborn from the time before the immigration besides 
the passover itself, and in the case of the passover there 
are further reasons—to be mentioned immediately (§ 9) 
—which make this very explanation impossible for the 
period in question. 

Neither does the parallel with the Arabian spring 
festival compel us to adopt the explanation of the pass- 
over as a sacrifice of firstborn. 

Formerly Ewald (4 7.2) 467) and more recently W. R. Smith 
(RS?) 227 J. 465) connected the passover with the yearly 
offering of the ‘aźãir among the ancient Arabians in the month 
Rajab which corresponds to the spring month Abib. It is, how- 
ever, by no means absolutely certain that in the case of this 
Arabian sacrifice we are dealing at all with a regular sacrifice 
of firstborn, even if it be the case that in Arabia the time of 
bearing is in spring (W. R. Smith, as above). 

Even if, therefore, at the time of D and even earlier, 
the passover was unhesitatingly regarded as an offering 
of the firstborn, we still have no evidence of the existence 
of such an offering for the period before the immigra- 
tion, nor can it be established as a probability. Much 
rather is it probable that the custom of offering the 
firstlings was only a secondary extension of the practice 
of offering the fruits of the field. lf therefore the pass- 
over was an ancient Hebrew festival, as Ex. 1221-27 and 
all Israelite tradition assume, it must have had another 
meaning. 

In order to see that it had another meaning we have 

Pésah only to turn to the characteristic ritual of 

i man the ésa festival, which has no appropri- 

Tibia. ateness in connection with a celebration of 
the offering of first-fruits and does not admit of explana- 
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tion by means of this conception. The ritual, as pre- 
scribed in Ex. 1221-27, is as follows :—The Israelites 
are to take a sheep (sõn, Ñs; mpdBarov ; Vg. animas) 
according to their families and kill it as the passover 
(non). Then with a bunch of ‘hyssop’ some of the 


blood is to be struck upon the lintel and door-posts— 
the sign for [the angel of] Yahwe (see DESTROYER) of 
an Isractite dwelling. This is to be observed as an 
ordinance for ever. 

The age and literary constitution of this passage has been 
much discussed (cp Budde, 2.4 7H" 11197 Pi Whilst 
some maintain it to be old and assign it to J, others (e.g., Well- 
hausen) regard it as of late date and an appendix to the preced- 
ing narrative of P. Here also, however, the literary question is 
again unimportant, for in substance the ritual is certainly more 
ancient than that given in Ex.122-20[P]. For in P the rite 
that is to be kept up consists in the eating of the paschal lamb 
(1% 5 mpóßarov; agnus), for which minute directions are given, 
whilst the sprinkling of the lintel and door-posts with the blood 
is relegated to a quite subordinate place. In Ex, 1221-27, on 
the other hand, the chief emphasis 1s laid precisely upon this 
sprinkling as the rite to be repeated every year, and the eating 
of thejsacrificial flesh is not enjoined at all; plainly, with the 
framer of this law it did not require to be mentioned, being 
regarded as quite a matter of course. 

There can, however, be no doubt that this rite as 
depicted in Ex. 122r f. was very old, even although 
there is no mention of it elsewhere in J, E, and D. 
Practices of this kind can never have been the free 
inventions of a later time; indeed, the whole rite from 
the point of view of P and the later age was obviously 
something weird and unintelligible. ln P ceremonies 
with sacrificial blood can be performed only by the 
priest and at the sanctuary, not in private houses by 
laymen; and this is the reason why P represents the 
entire ceremony as valid only for the first passover in 

“gypt, and makes the celebration for all subsequent 
time to consist in the solemn eating of the paschal 
lamb. 

Obviously, the rite in question can have nothing 
whatever to do with the conception of an offering of 
10 Manin first-fruits, and has to be explained, if 
of blood n explained at all, in some other way. 

* The narrative itself in Ex. 1221 f. offers 
the explanation we need. Here the sprinkling with 
the blood is represented as the means by which the 
Israelites were protected from the ‘ Destroyer.’ 

The narrative will also have it that the name pésah comes 
from fdsah because ‘ Yahwé will pass over (° DOE) the door, 
and will not suffer the Destroyer to come into your houses’ 
(v. 23). On this view the passover was not originally a regular 
spring festival, but rather a solemn observance by which it was 
sought to gain protection in times of pestilence and the like (so 
also Marti, Gesch. Israelit, Rel.(3) 40 /.). The idea lying at its 
foundation is quite the same as in the case of sacrifice in general ; 
by means of the blood-rite is to be re-established that close 
fellowship with the deity by which just at such times as these 
the most effective protection is secured. The sprinkling of 
the blood upon the door-posts and lintel rather than elsewhere 
may perhaps have had its origin in the thought that there 
the household gods whose protection il was sought to secure 
had their seat. The ceremony observed in the case of the 
slave who voluntarily chose to continne in his master’s service 
points also in the same direction: his master shall bring him to 
the '¢/dh7m and place him at the door or door-posts (Ex. 216); 


by the èli we ought probably here also to understand the 
household gods. 


We have the less reason for declining this explanation 
of the passover, laid to our hand by the narrative itself, 
since similar usages are met with also in ancient Arabia. 
Marti (of. cil.) justly points to the custom there of 
sprinkling the tents of an army setting out on its march 
with blood, as also to the practice of the Bedouins, 
in time of pestilence, of besprinkling their camels on 
the neck and side with sacrificial blood in order to pro- 
tect their herds. 

Another possible interpretation! of the passover 

1 A complete list of explanations of the passover (Jésa/) can- 
not be attempted here. A few may be singled ont. Chr. Baur 
(Tub. Ztschr. f. Theol. 1832, p. 40 f.) regarded it as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, connected with the spring festival, which was 
offered to God as a substitution for the human male first-born. 


Vatke (Rel. d. AT 492 J.) and others bring the passover into 
line with the spring festival held among many peoples at the 
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would be that put forward by Ewald (4/2. 460 f.) 
and others, that it was a sacrifice of propitiation and 
purification (which preceded [so Ew.] this offering of 
the first-fruits). In support of this view reference is 
naturally made to the fact that ‘hyssop’ is employed else- 
where in connection with purification ceremonies (Ley. 
14649f. Nu. 196, cp Ps. 5lg9[7]). Here too analogous 
rites among the Bedouins can be pointed to (sprinkling 
with blood a rite of lustration, Palmer, The Desert of 
the Exodus, 118; Goldziher, Le culle des satnis chez les 
Musulmans, 31). It does not seem necessary, however, 
to travel beyond the account given in Ex. 1221 f. itself 
for an explanation. 
One other point in the ritual demands particular 
notice: viz., the fact that the pésah has to be slain in 
11. Why an the Sor sens which does 
evening rite. not occur in the case of any other sacri- 
fice. ‘True, this regulation is first met 
with in D (Dt. 166); but the custom as such was cer- 
tainly ancient, and the narrative ot Ex.1221 f. also 
makes it clear that evening was the proper time for the 
paschal sacrifice (cp v. 224), and Ex. 1242a may be cited 
in addition, to the same effect. Here what is being 
said is that the night is to be for Israel a ney 65. In 


426 the rendering ‘night of vigil of Yahwée,’ etc., is 
questionable, indeed, as also is the other point whether 
this half of the verse comes from the ancient source. 
The importance attached to the observance of this time- 
determination in Dt. 166 shows that the matter is not 
merely secondary but is essentially connected with the 
observance of the festival, and thus with its fundamental 
significance. The custom accordingly can have its origin 
only in this, that the festival was somehow connected 
with the phases of the moon, doubtless in the sense that 
the practices were carried out at new moon or at full 
moon, and were then held to have special efficacy. 
Let us brictly summarise our results as to the develop- 
ment of the great spring festival down to the time of D. 
12. Result : oars the ancient nomad Hebrews it 
early ad been the practice on special occa- 
development sions, for protection against pestilence 
“and the like, to sprinkle the door- 
posts (tent-poles) with the blood of a sheep. The 
custom afterwards became fixed; every year in spring 
such a sacrifice came to be offered by each separate 
family. In this transformation the meaning of the 
custom of course came to be obscured, and it is always 
possible that the idea of a lustration gave new contents 
to it. In any case the passover was, and continued to 
be in the first instance for some time after the immigra- 
tion into Canaan, a family festival—having absolutely 
nothing of the character of a popular festival, a Aag. 
In Palestine the immigrating Israelites found among the 
agricultural Canaanites the customi of consecrating to 
the 4d'a/ of the district, every spring at the beginning of 
harvest, the first-fruits of the corn, and of celebrating 
a festival in this connection. The idea lying at the 
foundation of the observance—that the first-fruits belong 
to Yahwé—was soon carried over by them to the first- 
lings of the herd also. In offering these first-born the 
practice does not seem to have been in the first instance 
uniform ; whilst the Book of the Covenant enjoins that 





time of the equinox : pésah (=passing over, transit) according 
to this view means the triumphant passage of the sun through 
the equinoctial point into the sign of Aries. [According to Toy 


(JEL 16 178 f [1897]), NOS, from mes, to ‘leap, limp,’ denotes 


properly a peculiar ritual dance, and hence became the designa- 
tion of the old nomadic Hebrew spring festival. The lamb 
offered would thus be ‘the lamb or sacrifice of the pésah,’ and 
finally the term pos would come to designate the feast or the 
lamb. Cp Dance, §§ 4, 5.] On dogmatic grounds, so as better 
to controvert the Roman Catholic doctrine of the sacrificial 
character of the eucharist, the sacrificial character of the pass- 
over has often been denied altogether (Lundius, /#adtsche 
fleiligtiimer, 512803; Hofmann, Schriftbeweis), 1270, and 
others); but this certainly cannot be maintained, as can be seen 
even from the expression used in Ex, 1227 (‘the sacrifice of 
Yahwe’s passover 4 
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the offering be made always on the eighth day after 
birth (see above, § 8), J orders that offerings of this de- 
scription are to be made yearly at the spring festival, the 
feast of massoth. At the same time also, or perhaps 
even at an earlier date, this spring festival is changed 
from being a mere harvest celebration to being a feast 
commemorative of the Exodus. This last change 
happened also, contemporaneously or perhaps even 
earlier, in the case of the passover feast. As early as 
the time of J at any rate we find it already interpreted 
n this commemorative sense and the characteristic 
customs explained by this reference (Ex. 1221 f). 

Thus in the time of J there were two adjacent festivals : 
(1) a popular ag, the feast of massoth, at which also 
the firstlings of cattle were offered, and (2) a sacrifice 
celebrated within the family circle, the pésaz, at which 
the sacrificial victim was slain with a specially solemn 
ritual. Both festivals fell approximately at the same 
time, the beginning of spring ; both were commemora- 
tive of the Exodus ; and thus it becomes easy to under- 
stand how the two should ultimately have been brought 
into immediate connection and the pésak slain at the 
beginning of the massoth feast. Then followed quite 
easily and naturally the fourth step—that of bringing 
the offering of the first-born into connection with the 
pésah, which then came to be taken quite generally as a 
firstling-sacrifice, but, of course, with retention of the 
ancient ritual. If at this stage it was still desired 
to retain the commemorative association with the 
Exodus, it became expedient to substitute for the old 
reference to the ‘ sparing’ of the people the new explana- 
tion that all the first-born belonged to Yahwe because 
at the Exodus he had slain the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, but spared the Israelites. 

We find this last step, with all the features we have 
mentioned, in D as we now have it in Dt. 161 /. (The 
question whether this whole passage is of one and the 
same origin need not be gone into here, for if we 
assume that it is not, the union of the two festivals will 
in any case have to be placed soon after the date 
of original D.) The stage immediately preceding this 
is represented by J, and the Book of the Covenant in- 
dicates the still earlier steps in the development. 

In our attempt to picture to ourselves the course of 
the development we must not, however, forget that we 
are unable to pronounce with certainty and in detail as 
to the transition from one to another of the various 
conceptions of the two festivals. 


It is, for example, quite possible to imagine another course of 
the development from the stage which we find in E, where the 
passover as well as the sacrifice of the first-born both still appear 
as distinct from the massoth feast ; the next step may have been 
that the passover was first brought into connection with the 
offering of the firstlings of the herd, and only subsequently, after 
receiving this interpretation, became amalgamated with the 
massoth feast. What specially stands in the way of any more 
accurate knowledge of the intermediate stages of this develop- 
ment is our ignorance as to the exact form of the legislation of 
J. The rest of the older literature is silent altogether as to the 
passover; and we are expressly informed that the passover as 
enjoined in D was felt to be something wholly new at the time 
of the finding of the law: ‘surely there was not kept such a 
passover from the days of the judges’ (2 K. 23 21 £). 

After the amalgamation of the two feasts, the ritual 
of the spring festival is laid down in D as follows :—The 
13, Ritual in D. festival begins with the pésah ; sheep 


and cattle (apm Ns) are to be sacri- 


ficed at the sanctuary at even. No leaven is to be 
eaten, nor may any of the flesh sacrificed at the sanctu- 
ary remain over until morning ; it is to be eaten there, 
boiled, that same night. The day after, the participant 
is free to go home. At home the festival is continued ; 
for seven days no leaven is to be seen, on the seventh 
day there is to be another festal gathering, and, as 
being a special festival, this day is to be observed by 
Sabhatic rest (Dt. 161-8). The extension of the festival 
over seven days we may safely take to be an innovation 
on J and E. 

The development of D's fundamental idea—that of 
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the centralisation of the worship—is seen more plainly 
here than in the case of the other great feasts. The 
passover completely loses its specific and characteristic 
rite—that of the sprinkling of the lintel and door-posts 
with blood. With a celebration no longer at the separ- 
ate home but at the common sanctuary, this rite ceases 
to be practicable. Precisely here, however, we must 
not regard it as impossible that this particular piece of 
ritual may already have fallen into abeyance before the 
time of D. If the conception of the passover as an 
offering of the first-born may be presumed to have 
arisen before the time of D, the rite in question must 
already have lost its peculiar importance. Another 
inevitable consequence of the centralisation of the wor- 
ship is the fixing of the date of the feast; as early as 
Ezekiel we find the fourteenth day of the first month 
already presupposed as fixed (Ezek. 4521). In other 
respects the feast participated in the general changes 
which resulted from the centralisation of the worship 
(FEASTS, § 9/-); but the change entitled to special 
prominence is that it has to be observed at the sanctuary, 

The development subsequent to D is clear. Ezekiel 
does not deal with the ritual in detail, determining only 

what the sacrifices are to be. On the 
14. After D. 14th day of the month (first of the 
festival), the prince is to slanghter, for himself and all 
the people, a bullock for a sin-offering, and then on 
each of the seven days of the feast a he-goat for a sin- 
offering, seven bullocks and seven rams for a burnt- 
offering, each with the appropriate meal-offering, an 
ephah of meal and a hin of oil for every bullock and 
every ram. 

Singularly enough, H has nothing to say about the 
passover (Lev. 239-14). It speaks only of massoth, as 
an agricultural festival at which the first-fruit sheaf is to 
be brought to the priest, who ‘shall wave the sheaf 
before Yahwè to make you acceptable.’ This is to be 
done ‘on the morrow after the sabbath,’ and on the day 
of the waving a yearling lamb is to be offered as a burnt- 
offering, along with a meal-offering of two-tenths of an 
ephah of fine flour mingled with oil and the fourth part 
of a hin of oil as a drink-offering. The specifications of 
this law go back accordingly to a period earlier in time. 
than the amalgamation of pésah and massõth, which we 
now find in the existing text of D. Verses 4-8 are a 
later addition to H from P. 

In P, finally, the amalgamation of the two feasts is 
complete, quite as in D; but in one noteworthy point 

5. In P the law of P marks a retrogression from D. 

ihe passover is again made a domestic 
festival. The regulations laid down in connection with 
the narrative of the Exodus are given in Ex. 121-20 43-50 
(cp Lev. 234-8 Nu. 9 10-14). 

On the tenth day of the first month every Israelite family is to 
provide for itself a yearling lamb or kid without blemish. If the 
household is too smal! for a lamb, neighbours are to be called in 
to make up the deficiency. The festival, properly so-called, is 
to begin on 14th of Nisan, when the lamb is to be slaughtered at 
even. The lintels and door-posts of the houses are to be sprinkled 
with the hlood; the flesh must be eaten the same night— 
roasted, not raw or sodden with water. No bone of it is to be 
broken, and thg head must not be severed ; nothing of the flesh 
may .be carné&\ from the house. It is to be eaten with un- 
leavengal. brég@and_ bitter herbs; all participants are to present 
theri at the meal equipped as for a journey. Of the flesh 


nothin b¢ remain over till the morning; anything that 
happens to remain uneaten must be burnt. 


The meaning of some of these details is no longer 
clear. We do not know, for example, why the lamb 
had to be chosen exactly on the tenth day of the month. 
Dillmann (ad loc. ) suggests that the tenth day, generally, 
had a certain sacred character in ancient times—traces 
of which sanctity still survive in Islam. That the lamb 
has now to be roasted, not boiled as in D, is merely a 
particular instance of the general principle by which 
sacrificial flesh ceased to be boiled (Benzinger, Archidol. 
451; see further, SACRIFICE). The injunction that no 
bone is to be broken, nor the head severed, may perhaps 
be intended to symbolise the oneness of all participants 
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in the meal. The command to burn whatsoever remains 
over doubtless has in view the keeping of what is sacro- 
sanct from profanation (cp the precept with reference to 
the flesh of the sin offering, Lev. 817). The bitter 
herbs at first meant onlv that such herbs were the 
usual condiments accompanying a meal; the custom, 
without any particular meaning in itself, ultimately rose 
to the dignity of a law. © renders mexpides, wild 
lettuce (cp Plin. /7.V 841) or endive (Dioscor. 2160, 
Theophr. 77.2. 711). Both herbs are found in Egypt 
and Syria. Cp further BITTER HERBS. 

Participation in the passover was strictly enjoined on 
every male Israelite (according to later usage, from the 
fourteenth year onwards). All participants had of course 
to be ceremonially pure. So much weight is laid on 
this participation by every individual, that special regu- 
lations are given for cases in which participation was 
impossible. 

The individual who is unclean or on a journey is bidden to 
observe the rite on the fourteenth day of the second month ; but 
unless these sufficient reasons can be alleged the penalty of 
omitting the observance is that of ‘cutting off’ (see CUTTING OFF). 
No foreigner is allowed to eat the passover ; but the circumcised 


slave may, and indeed, all non-Israelites who have accepted 
circumcision. 


The main difference from the old ritual lies in the 
fact that the characteristic rite with the blood which 
formerly was the central one is no longer so. Looking 
at the letter of the law one can even doubt whether this 
particular rite was ever intended to be observed for all 
time. In the first instance, it 1s enjoined only for the 
first celebration of the passover, whilst in the detailed 
regulations as to the manner of eating, it is continually 
repeated that they are to be constantly observed. On 
the other hand, the eating now so much emphasised, 
for which quite precise instructions are given, is not so 
much as mentioned in the old legislation. It need 
hardly be added that the passover is now divested of its 
sacrificial character ; it is henceforward to be slain no 
longer at the temple but at home. 

The massdth feast likewise is conjoined with the 
passover in a manner differing somewhat from that of 
D. It begins on the day after the passover (not with 
the passover itself), so that henceforward passover and 
massoth together extend over eight days, whilst in Exodus 
and D they last only for seven (Nu. 2817 Ex. 1218). 
The main thing in the massoth feast is the eating of un- 
leavened bread. 


No leaven may be seen in Israelite houses during all these 
days, and whoso even eats Jeaven during this period is to be 
‘cut off.’ On the first and on the seventh day of the feast a 
solemn assembly is to be hekt at the sanctuary and a sabbath 
rest observed. For each of the seven days sacrifices are enjoined 
on a large scale (Nu. 2817 7), daily two bullocks, one ram, 
seven yearling lambs without blemish as a burnt offering, 
besides one he-goat as a sin offering; the accompanying meal- 
offerings are three-tenths of an ephah of fine flour with oil for 
the bullocks, two-tenth parts for the ram, one-tenth for the lamb 
—all this of course over and above the daily burnt-offering and 
drink-offering. 


In one part of the ritual we still find a trace of the 
original meaning of the feast—in that part, namely, 
where the sheaf of first-fruits is offered on the day after 
the sabbath (Lev. 239). Which day is here meant is 


much disputed. 

The prevailing view of Jewish tradition is that the ‘sabbath’ 
means the first day of the festival itself, in other words the day 
after the slaying of the passover lamb—/.e., the 15th of Nisan. 
It is held to be called a sabbath as being a principal feast-day. 
Such a designation for the days of the feast, 11 must however be 
observed, is nowhere else met with. The Sadducees and Kara- 
ites, on the other hand (A/éndch. 65a, Ta‘anith 1, 2) understand 
by the expression the first ordinary sabbath day falling within 
the period of the festival, with this difference, that the Karaites 
when the first day of massth is a ‘day after the sabbath ’—v.e., 
a Sunday—cause the offering of the sheaf to be brought, whilst 
the Sadducees in this case hold the seventh massoth day lo be 
the sabbath of the law, and postpone the offering of the sheaf 
till the day after: both alike are inconsistent with the letter and 
the meaning of the law. 


To interpret the law, we must not take it in connec- 
tion with the other regulations of P which fix a definite 
date, for the law itself determines the occurrence of the 
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feast only in accordance with the beginning of harvest. 
If we are not to resort to violence, we ean therefore only 
understand the sabhath as meaning the first sabbath in 
harvest. As the harvest, of course, never began on a 
sabbath, the offering of the sheaf could never fall out- 
side the period of the massoth feast. This last is a 
possible eventuality in the interpretation of Nowack and 
others, according to which the first day of the harvest 
week, that is, of the week on which the harvest begins, 
is intended. See further, Dillmann on Lev. 2311, and 
Nowack, MA 2176 #7. 
In the later observance of the feast it is a remarkable 
fact that not P but D was followed—at least in the 
main point, that of the slaying of the 
16. Later. imo at the temple. As a as in 
2 Ch. 351 f. at Josiah’s passover we find the slaughtering 
represented as being done in the court of the temple 
and by the hands of the Levites. The blood of the 
paschal lambs is as in the case of every other sacrifice 
sprinkled by the priests on the altar and the fat burnt; 
besides the paschal lambs other animals also are 
sacrificed as burnt offerings. It will hardly be assuming 
too much to suppose that the Chronicler here had in 
view the passover celebration as it was in his own time. 
The sacrificing of the passover by Levites and priests is 
confirmed also by lézra 619 for the time which it covers, 
and by the practice of later Judaism (cp Pes. 517 
634). 
The celebration at the time of Christ was in this wise. 
The passover could be slain only at Jerusalem ; this 
17. Ti brought an immense concourse together. 
. Time 2 
of Christ. Josephus (B/vi. 93) tells us that on one 
oceasion (some years before the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Romans) the number of paschal lambs 
rose to 256,500; as at least ten men must be reckoned 
to each lamb this would give us more than two millions 
and a half of men, not counting those who were 
ceremonially disqualified. Plainly this is a great 
exaggeration. Still it is certain that the concourse was 
so great as to make it impossible for it to find room 
within the city itself. Till midday on 14th Nisan the 
houses were being rid of all leaven (Pes.13 f. 36). 
In the afternoon the paschal lambs were slaughtered in 
various quarters of the town, their blood poured out by 
the priests at the altar, and the sacrificial portions offered. 
Then the lambs were again taken back by the several 
families to their homes. Not fewer than ten men and 
not more than twenty ate one lamb together. The 
bitter herbs and unleavened cakes were dipped into 
a kind of sweet sauce called Aariseth.1 The meal 
began with a cup of red wine, blessed by the head 
of the house. ‘The eldest son then asked the father 
what was meant by this feast and the answer was given 
by the father or, it might be, by the person who read 
the narrative of the institution. The Hallél (Pss. 
113-114) was then sung, the second cup was drunk, and 
thereupon the meal strictly so-called was eaten. This 
over, with a prayer of thanksgiving the third cup was 
brought forward, and blessed as before by the head 
of the house. While Pss. 115-118 were being sung, a 
fourth cup was drunk. ‘The Samaritans have preserved 
a survival of the ancient blood-rite in so far as they 
mark the foreheads of their children with the blood (cp 
the description of the Samaritan celebration in Baed. 
Pate 226 e: 
Bochart, //ferozoicon yeas l 55r #3 Spencer, De legibus 


fiebrworum ritualibus (1685); Hitzig, Ostern und Pfingsten 
(1837-'38); Biihr, Symbolik des mosaischen 
Aultus, 2 (1839) 613 J 627 J-; Hup- 
feld, Comment. de primitiva et vera 
Jestorum apud Hebreos ratione, 1-3 (1852 7.); Redslob, Die 
biblischen Angaben über d. Stiftung der Passahfeter (1856); 
Bachmann, Die Festgesetze des Pent. (1858); Kuriz, Der 
ATliche Opferkultus (1862), 307 f; Franz Delitzsch, in Z. /. 
kirchl. Wiss. u. kirchl. Leben (1880), 337-347; Wellhausen, 
Prol. 82 P; Stade, GIZ 1498-503; Green, //ebrew Feasts in 


18. Literature. 





1 [A cake of fruit beaten up and mingled with vinegar (cp Ar. 
hurasat); cp Pes. 40b f- 116a} 
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rel. to rec. crit. hypotheses concerning Pent. (1885); J. Müller, 
Versuch. üb. d. Urspr. u. die geschichtl. Entwickl, des Pesach- 
Mazzot-Festes (1883); R. Schafer, Das Passah-Mazzot-Fest 
nach seinem Ursprung u. s. w. (1900); Trumbull, The Blood- 
covenant (1893), 230-238; The Threshold Covenant (1896), 
203-222; the Commentaries on Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Deuteronomy; the Archologies of Saalschiitz, De Wette, 
Ewald, Keil, Benzinger, Nowack, De Visser; the relative 
sections in the works on biblical theology by Vatke, Oehler, 
Schultz, Smend, Marti, Riehm; the article ‘Passah’ in the 
dictionaries of Wiener, Schenkel (Dillmann), Riehm (Delitzsch), 
Herzog. For the later Jewish customs see Bartolocci, Bibliotheca 
magna rabbinica (1657 J), 2736 f., Lund, Die atten jüdischen 
Heiligtümer, herausgegeben von Muhl (1704), 991 7-3 Otho, 
Lex. rabbin.; Schröder, Satzungen und Gebräuche des 
talmudisch-rabbinischen Judentums (1851); Franz Delitzsch, 
‘Der Passahritus zur Zeit des zweiten Tempels’ in Ztschr. für 
luth, Theol. und Kirche (1855), 257 D- IAB. 


PASTOR. See SHEPHERD, MINISTRY, § 47. 
PASTORAL EPISTLES, the name given to three 


epistles which bear the name of Paul, and of which two 
are addressed to Timothy and one to Titus. They are 
marked off from the other Pauline epistles by certain 
common characteristics of language and subject-matter, 
and are called ‘pastoral’ because they consist almost 
exclusively of admonitions for the pastoral administra- 
tion of Christian communities. None of the Pauline 
epistles have given greater ground for diseussion. As 
they now stand, they are commonly denied by modern 
critics to Paul, though efforts are being made to 
find some partial justification of the church tradition 
(cp EPISTOLARY LITERATURE, § 7, n. 2; col. 1327). 
See TIMOTHY (EPISTLES), Tirus (EPISTLE). 


PATARA (matapa! Acts 211). Patara is de- 
scribed as a ‘great city with a harbour, and temples 
of Apollo’ (Strabo, 666). It lay 5 or 6 m. SE. of the 
mouth of the river Xanthus, and was, in fact, the port 
of the city of Xanthus which lay ro stades up the river 
(Appian, BC481, Bpodros és IIdrapa arò =avOov 
katet, wodw €otxviay émively ZavOlwv). It gained its 
importance from its situation on the SW. coast of 
Lycia, due E. of Rhodes, and consequently on the 
track of ships trading between the Ægean and the 
Levant. Therefore Paul, after passing Rhodes, came 
to Patara, voyaging from Macedonia to Palestine, and 
there found ‘a ship sailing over unto Phoenicia.’ The 
course thence was S. of Cyprus directly to Tyre (v. 3). 
Jt would seem that, for ships sailing to Syria, Patara 
was the point of departure for the direct run through 
the open sea (correct force of diamep@v in v. 2); whilst, 
for those going in the opposite direction, Myra, which 
lay about 35 m. to the E., was the point at which the 
Karamanian coast was struck (ep Acts 275). A good 
parallel to the entire voyage of Paul on this occasion is 
found in Livy 37 16, for this must at all times have been 
the highway of maritime traffic. The connection of 
Patara with Phoenicia is illustrated by the fact that, 
during the war of Rome with Antiochus (190 B.C.), 
C. Livius was stationed there in order to intercept the 
Syrian fleet (Livy, 37 15). 

Owing to its commercial importance, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
of Egypt improved the city, and renamed it ‘the Lycian 
Arsinoe ' (Apawon ù èv Avxig, Strabo, 666); but this title soon fell 
into disuse. The temple and oracle of Apollo at Patara were 
celebrated (cp the later coin-types, and Herod. 1 182, Verg. “7/1. 
4143, Hor. Od. iii. 464, Pans. ix. 411). A large triumphal arch 
with three OP inea: stil] standing, bears the inscription ‘ Patara, 
the metropolis of the Lycian nation’; and there are many other 


remains, including those of haths huilt hy Vespasian. 
For description, see Beaufori, Aaramania, 5 f. ; Spratt and 





1 Pliny 5 100, Patara, gue prius Pataros. On coins 

ttarazč ; cp Kalinka'’s ‘ Zur historischen Topographie Lykiens,’ 
in Kiepert’s Festschrift, 1898, p. 161% The coins begin about 
440 B.C. Tlarapa is, of course, a neuter plural. 

2 Phe reason for Paul's transshipment at Patara lay in the 
fact that ‘he hasted, if it were possible for him, to be at 
joumelem the day of Pentecost’ (Acts 2016). The ship in which 
he had come to Patara was either going no farther, or was 
intending to call at the Pamphylian and Cilician ports. 

3 Civitates, guas pretervectus est, Miletus Myndus Hati- 
pied Cnidus Cous. Rhodum ut est ventum...navigat 

atara. 
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Forbes, Travels, 1 30 f., Fellows, Lycia, 179 f. 416 f., Benndorf 
and Niemann, Lykia. We Je W 


PATHEUS (tradaioc [B]), 1 Esd. 923= Izra 1023, 
PETHAHIAH, 2. 


PATHROS (DNB) is referred to in four passages : 


Is. 111 (BaBvAwnas [BNAQ], Phethros); Jer. 441 (maðovpns 


(gen.] [BXAQ)), v. 15 (maĝovpy [ib. -Ovpy, X*), yn tra8ovpys [Q], 
Phatures); Ezek. 2914 (fa@wpys [gen.] [BQ], madovpys [A], 
adnot. Ywpov rarua [OmE.]), 30 14t (padwpns [B], maPovpys 
[A], ġpaĝovpns [Q], Phathures). 


It is usually held that Pathros (= Eg. £3 Z3 rsii, ‘the 
south land,’ Copt. pio rés or pteres; Ass. paturisi) 
means Upper Egypt (see EGYPT, § 43; GEOGRAPHY, 
§ 15 [6]; Erman, ZAT W 10118 [1890]; Del. Par. 
310; Sehr. AGF 283 7). Plausible as the theory is, 
it must be re-examined in the light of the belief! 
that prophecies as well as narratives have sometimes 
been so edited as to obtain a new and very different 
geographical and historical reference. ‘That ‘ Pathros' 
means ‘upper Egypt’ in the passages as they now 
stand, cannot be denied; but it has yet to be ascertained 
whether the original writer really had ‘upper Egypt’ in 
his mind. (a) In the first passage (Is. 1111) there is 
clearly no certainty that this is the case. Now that 
it has been maintained that there was probably an 
Edomite captivity of the Jews (see OBADIAH [Book], § 7), 
and that ‘Asshur’ is not unfrequently miswritten for 
‘Geshur,’ and ‘ Babel’ and ‘Elam’ for ‘ Jerahmeel,’ 
and also that in Gen. 1014 PATHRUSIM [g.z.] is most 
probably a distortion of Saréphathim, it becomes, to 
say the least, possible that the original reading of Is. 
lJli1 was, ‘from Geshur and from Misrim, and from 
Zarephath, and from Cush, and from Jerahmeel, and 
from the Zarhites, and from the Arabians’ (cp 6's 
BaBvrwvias=$a3=Sxenv, and see Crit. Bib.). (b) In 
Jer. 441 we read of ‘all the Jews who dwelt in the land 
of paso, who dwelt at Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, and 
at Noph, and in the country of Pathros,’ and in v. 15 
of ‘all the people that dwelt in the land of os», in 
Pathros.’ Beke, however, has already expressed the 
view (Orig. Bib. 1307) that the places referred to are 
ina N. Arabian pssp. This appears to be correct ; 
only it must be added that the names, exeept Migdol, 
have been corrupted. Migdol (a common Hebrew 
term) is not improbably the Migdal-cusham which under- 
lies the Migdal-shechem of Judg.946 (see SHECHEM, 
TOWER OF); Tahpanhes and Noph have arisen out of 
NAPHTUHIM [g.v.]; Pathros = Zarephath. (c) Ezek. 
2914 occurs in a prophecy which (like that in Jer. 46) 
has not improbably been altered and expanded from a 
prophecy on Misrim (Musur in N. Arabia); cp 
PARADISE, § r. The original reading must have been 
very different from what now stands in MT, and very 
possibly was, ‘and ł will cause them to return to the 
land of Zarephath, to the land of Jerahmeel.’ (ad) In 
Ezek. 3014 the traditional text reads ' Pathros, Zoan, 
No.’ But the original reading of the second name was 
probably ‘Zoar’—z.e., 'Missur’ (see ZOAR), whilst 
‘No-[amon]’ seems to have come from ‘Ammon' (a 
not uncommon corruption of Jerahmeel), and ‘ Pathros’ 
from 'Zarephath.’ Cp PI-BESETH, TAHPANIIES. The 
student will remember that when the ancient editors 
have been proved to have used much uncritieal con- 
jecture, it is the duty of modern eritics to employ the 
ordinary means of critical restoration of the original 
text. IERO 


PATHRUSIM (D°D7N5), a ‘son’ of Mizraim, Gen. 


1014 (TaTpocwnierim [A and A®? in 1 Ch.], Tratpo- 


conoemm LE], -1e1m [L-]), 1 Ch. lret (habepwceim 
[L, om. B]). If, however, we are to point pasa, Misrim, 
‘nd will be a corruption of mnans, Sarephathim (the list 
containing only S. Palestine peoples), See MIZRAIM, 
§ 2%. 


1 See Crit. Bib., and cp Gnu.eap, MERATHAIM, PARADISE, 
SHECHEM, TYRE. ‘ 
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Marquart (Funt. 26) would read posna in Jer. 4694 for the 
superfluous ‘wep. If so, it would be best to go a step farther 
and read mpais, and suppose that a prophecy against Misrim 
has been altered and expanded into a prophecy against 
Mizraim. Cp PROPHET, § 45. TAR C 


PATMOS (H tratmoc; Rev. lọ). Patmos, now 
called Patino, is a barren rocky island, about 10 m. 

1. Site long and 5 m. wide (Pliny, HIN 423, Patmos, 
: * circuitu triginta millia passuum), in that 
section of the /Egean which was called the Iearian Sea, 
between Samos and Cos (Strabo, 488). It would, there- 
fore, bea feature in the seene viewed by Paul in his voyage 
from Samos, 20 m. to the N., to Cos (Acts 2015 211; 
ep E. D. Clark, Zravels, 2194). It is first mentioned 
by Thucydides (83 33=428 B.C.)—its sole appearance 
in ancient history, though the ruins of the Hellenic 
town on the height between the inlets of Za Scala (E.) 


and erika (W.) would point to a eertain degree of | 


prosperity, of which we have otherwise no hint. The 
island must, in fact, have been of some importance, as 
its harbour is one of the safest in all the Greek islands. 

In the Middle Ages also it flourished, and from its palms was 
known as ?admosa: the degradation of the vegetation is some- 
what foolishly attributed to Turkish rule. The northern and 
southern portions of the island are united by two isthmuses, only 
a few hundred yards wide, between which rises the ruin-crowned 
height above mentioned. On the E. of the southernmost 
isthmus lies the port: the town is farther S., round the 
Monastery of St. John. 


Patmos owes its celebrity in NT history entirely to 
the mention of it in Rev.lọ. Under the Empire, 
3. Relation a were largely used as places of 

to John. anishment —e. g., Domitian banished 
Flavia Domitilla, suspected of being a 
Christian, to Pontia (Eus. ÆÆ ii. 185; Dio Cass. 
6714).) It has been suggested by some writers that the 
influence of the natural features of the view from the 
highest summit of the island may be traced in the 
imagery of the Apocalypse: references to the sea are 
unusually frequent (Rev. 46 614 1381 152 1620), [But 
see APOCALYPSE ; also JOIN (SON OF ZEBEDEE), § 9. ] 

The entire southern section of the island belongs to 
the Monastery of St. John the Divine (founded by 
St. Christodulos in 1088, on the site of an ancient 
temple), on the summit of the highest hill (SZ. Elias, 
about 800 ft.), Lower down is a second monastery, 





PAUC 


that of the Apocalypse, in which is shown the cave 
(7d om7jrAarov THs 'AmoxadiWews) wherein the Revelation 
was delivered. The cave is now a chapel: ‘in one 
part of the roof a rent is pointed out, where the rock 
was broken at the commencement of the Revelation, 
and from a somewhat deeper cleft in this the Divine 
voice is said to have proceeded’ (Tozer, Zhe /slands 
of the rEgean, 178 /.). 

For description of Hellenic ruins, see Memoirs Relating to 
Turkey, ed. Walpole, 22943 4; H. F. Tozer, The Islands of 
the sEgean, 1890, p. 178. Most complete account by 
V. Guérin, in his Description de l'ile de Patmos et de Samos, 
1856; with map of the island, For the legends of St. John at 
Patmos, see the MS of the monastery, entitled At meptodor rou 
Oeoàóyov, composed by Prochorus his disciple (analysed by 
Guérin, of. cit, 20 f. it contains the composition of the Gospel 
only, not the Apocalypse). W. J. W. 


PATRIARCH (tratpiapyHce, 2-¢., head of a rratpta 
or family), a designation applied in NT to Abraham (Heb. 7 4), 
tothe twelve sons of Jacob (Acts 7 84), and ro David (Acts 2 29). 
In 4 Macc. 7 19 mention is made of oi warprapyae nuwy "ABpaap, 
Igaax, laxwB, and in 4 Macc, 1625 of A. wat I. xat I. kat mavres 


ot matprapyar. Ini Ch. 24316 a abe MIN (‘ principal fathers’) 


is represented by marprapyat Apaaf [B], marpeac Apws [A], warped 
tov mpwrov [L]; in 2 Ch.198 2612 watpeapyae (ot apyovres 
tov tatprow [l] in 2 Ch. 26 12) renders mayna geen (AV ‘chief of 
the fathers,’ RV ‘head of fathers’ [houses]’), in 1 Ch. 27 22 psw 
(AV ‘princes,’ RV ‘captains,’ ot dpxortes (1.]), in 2 Ch. 23 20 
mac ve (EV ‘captains of hundreds,’ ros éxarovrapxovs [L)). 


PATROBAS (natpoBac. abbrev. from Patrobius) 
is one of five who with ‘the brethren that are with 
them' are saluted in Rom.1614. They seem to have 
been heads of Christian households, or perhaps class 
leaders of some sort. 


The lists of Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- Hippolytus 
represent Patrohas as bishop of Puteoli. Cp Romans. 

‘Fhe name was borne by a contemporary of Nero, a freedman ; 
cp ‘lac. fist. 1 49 295. 


PATROCLUS (rmatpoxAoy [AV]), the father of 
NICANOR [g.v.] (2 Mace. 89). 


PAU ora, porwp [ADEL]), Gen. 3639, or Par} 


(YB; morwp [BA], mdaoya [L]), 1 Ch. 150, the 
name of the city of Hadad, a king of Edom. Probably 
we should follow @ and read 3, Pěōr (so Ball). 


See BELA, 2, HADAD (2), PEOR. 
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CONTENTS 
INTRODUCTORY (§§ 1-3). 


The older view (§ 1). 


Origin and name (§ 4). 


Outer life (§ 7). 

Conversion and mission (§ 8/). 
Autohiography (§ 10). 
Supplemented by Acts (§ 11). 
Affairs at Antioch ($ 12). 


Criticism in first half of nineteenth century (§ 2). 


A. EARLIER (7.e., TÜBINGEN) CRITICISM ($$ 4-32). 


Paul’s position (§ 13). 
Education and inner life (§ 5“). ae m ai 

alue of narrative (§ 15). 
Relation to Twelve (§ 16). 
Peter and Paul at Antioch (§ 17). 
Paul's missionary labours (§$ 18-22). 
First and Second Thessalonians (§ 23). 
Ephesus, Macedonia (§ 24,/). E. 


F. C. Baur @ 3). 
Ww. C v. M, 


Corinth; Epistle to Romans (§ 26). 
Alms (§ 27). 

Journey to Jerusalem (§ 28). 
Account in Acts (§ 29). 

Doubtful epistles (§ 30). 

Later life (§ 31). 

Personality ($ 32). 

H. 


B. LATER CRITICISM (§$ 33-50). 


Transitional views (§ 33). 

A new school (§ 34). 

Its relation to ‘redaction’ and ‘interpola- 
tion’ hypotheses (8 35). 

Its proposed task (§ 36). 

Its view of Acts (§ 37). 


Their form ($ 39). 
Their contents : 


Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, though not one 
of the original twelve, but only at a later date added 
by the Lord himself to the eirele of his 

1. The older more intimate followers, soon became one 
view of the most zealous, if not the most 
zealous, of them all. A Jew by birth, brought up in 


1 Especially so used were the islands of Gyara (Gyaros) and 
Seriphos in the Ægean (cp Tac. Aun. 3684301571: Juv. Sat. 
173, ande aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, and id. 
6 563 10170). 
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Of the epistles (§ 38). 


Paulinism (§ 40). 
Paul’s life and work (§ 41). 
The historical Paul (§ 43). 

The legendary Paul (§ 44). 


Literature (§ 51). 


In ‘Acts of Paul’ (§ 45). 
Home of ‘ Paulinism ' (§ 46). 
‘Paulinism’ characteristic of Epistles (§ 47). 
History of ‘ Paulinism ’ (§ 48). 
Post-* Pauline’ epistles (§ 49). 
Apocryphal Epistles, Acts, etc. (§ 50). 
W. C, v. M. 


accordance with the strictest precepts of the law, 
bitterly opposed to the Christianity then beginning to 
emerge into prominence, as a youth he was one of the 
witnesses of the martyrdom of Stephen (Aets 7 58-83). 
Anon, while ‘breathing threatening and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord’ (Acts 91), his career 
is arrested and he is converted on the road to Damascus 
(Acts 92-8). Once a preacher of the gospel, he hence- 

1 The reading is certainly false. Targ., Pesh., Vg., and 
many Heb. MSS reat! 159. 
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forth, without hesitation or delay, devotes to its service 
for all the rest of his life all his rare gifts of intellect 
and heart, his unmatched courage, his immovable 
fidelity. Finally, after long and indefatigable wander- 
ings, including three great (missionary) journeys, 
probably about the year 64 A.D., while still in the full 
vigour of manhood, he suffered martyrdom at Rome. 
Further details will be found in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in his 13 (14) canonical epistles. Apart from one 
or two comparatively unimportant traditions, these are 
our sole and abundantly sufficient sources of information. 

So thought and spoke almost all scholars of all 
schools, whether Protestant or Catholic, down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. All that was left 
for scholarship was to determine as exactly as possible 
the precise order of the events in detail and the proper 
light in which to view them, so as to gain a picture as 
faithful and complete as possible of the great apostle's 
life and activities. That Acts and the Epistles might 
be regarded, on the whole, as credible throughout, was 
questioned by no one. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the 
situation was completely altered. Criticism had learned 
to concern itself seriously with the 
contents of Acts, and to inquire as 
to the genuineness of certain of the 
13 (14) Pauline epistles as read in 
the NT. 


The epistle to the Hebrews had already been excluded from 
the group by Carlstadt (1520), and among those who followed 
him in this were Luther, Calvin, Grotius (04. 1681), and Semler 
(ob. 1791). E. Evanson in 1792 raised some doubts as to the 
Pauline origin of Romans, Ephesians, Colossians; J. E. C 


Schmidt in 1798 as to that of 1 and 2 Thessalonians ; Eichhorn 
(1804), Schleiermacher (1807), de Wette (1826) as to Timothy 
and Titus; Usteriin 1824, as alsode Wette and Schleiermacher, 
following Evanson, as to Ephesians. By 1835 F. C. von Baur 
had given the coup de grace to the ‘so-called Pastoral Epistles,’ 
Kern to 2 Thessalonians in 1839; Semler in 1776, followed by 
others, denied the unity of 2 Corinthians. 


Baur, incidentally in his Pastoralbriefe (p. 79), declared 
that we possess only four letters of Paul with regard 
to the genuineness of which there can be no reasonable 
doubt—Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans. This 
thesis became the corner-stone of the new building. 

F. C. von Baur, the founder of what was called, from 
the university in which he taught, the Tiibingen school, 
laid the foundation in his Paulus (1845; ®, 
after the author's death in 1860, by E. Zeller, 
1866-1867 ; ET by Menzies, 2 vols., 1873-1875). In 
Baur's view, Acts, and also such epistles as were not 
from the pen of Paul (Peter, or James) himself, ought to 
be regarded as ‘tendency '-writings, designed to make 
peace or to establish it, as between Peter and Paul, 
the assumed heads of two parties or schools in early 
Christianity which were called by their names— 
Petrinists and Paulinists, Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians ; parties which he held to have lived, like 
Peter and Paul themselves, and for a considerable time 
after the decease of these great leaders, in bitter hostility 
towards one another until, so far as they did not lose 
themselves in various heresies to right or to left, they 
became merged in one anothcr in the bosom of the 
Catholic church. For the historian the all-important 
task now became that of discerning clearly the un- 
questionably genuine element in the Pauline Epistles, 
on which alone weight could be laid. With them could 
be combined only those elements in Acts which were 
seen not to be in contradiction with the epistles. 

This standpoint, if we leave out of account divergences 
of subordinate importance, was accepted in Germany 
and Switzerland by many scholars; among others by 
E. Zeller, A. Schwegler, K. R. Köstlin, K. Planck, 
A. Ritschl (1849),1 A. Hilgenfeld, G. Volkmar, H. 
Lang, A. Hausrath, K. Halsten, R. A. Lipsius, C. 
Weizsäcker, H. J. Holtzmann, O. Pfleiderer—we may 


2. Criticism 
in first half 
of nineteenth 
century. 


3. Baur. 


1 In the second edition of his Æntstehung, however, Ritschl 
abandoned the Tübingen position. 
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safely say, in short, by the entire ‘old guard’ of liberal 
theology—so, too, in France; in Holland also, until 
quite recently, by the whole modern school; and in 
England among others by W. R. Cassells, the long 
anonymous author of Supernatural Religion (vols. 1 
and 2, 1874; vol. 3, 1877), and by S. Davidson 
(Introduction to the Study of the NT, 2 vols. ; ©, 1894). 
This also was, on the whole, the point of view 
occupied by E. Hatch when he contributed to Lucy. 
Brit. 9), 18 (1885), the article ‘ Paul,’ from which the 
following §§ (4-32) of the present article are taken, a few 
short notes only being added within square brackets. 
WC. vy. MM, 


A, Earlier (t.e., Tübingen) Criticism. 


‘Saul, who is also (called) Paul’ [Zaddos ó Kal 
IIaidos, Acts 139] was a ‘Hebrew of the Hcbrews’— 
t.e., of pure Jewish descent unmixed 
with Gentile blood—of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (Rom. 111 2 Cor.1122 Phil. 35). 
In Acts it is stated that he was born at Tarsus in 
Cilicia (911 2139 223); but in the fourth century 
there still lingered a tradition that his birthplace was 
Giscala, the last of the fortress-towns of Galilee which 
held out against Rome (Jerome, De vir. tllustr.1005 ; 
Ad Philem. 523).+ 

The fact that Paul was called by two names has been 
accounted for in various ways. Saul (the Aramaic 
form, used only as a vocative, and in the narratives of 
his conversion, Acts9417 22713 2614; elsewhere the 
Hellenised form, aĝos) was a natural name for a 
Benjamite to give to his son, in memory of the first of 
Jewish kings; Paul is more difficult of explanation. Ft 
is first found in the narrative of the conversion of 
Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of Cyprus (Acts 137), 
and it has sometimes been supposed either that Paul 
himself adopted the name in compliment to his first 
Gentile convert of distinction, or that the writer of 
Acts intended to imply that it was so adopted. Others 
have thought that it was assumed by Paul himself after 
the beginning of his ministry, and that it is derived 
from the Latin paulus in the sense either of ‘least 
among the apostles,’ or ‘little of stature.’ These and 
many similar conjectures, however, may probably be set 
aside in favour of the supposition that there was a double 
name from the first, one Aramaic or Hebrew, and the 
other Latin or Greek, like Simon Peter, John Mark, 
Simeon Niger, Joseph Justus; this supposition is con- 
firmed by the fact [that in those days many people had 
in Greek and Latin two or more names, of which there 
are many examples in the Oxyr. Pap. i. ii. ; and] that 
Paul was not an uncomnion name in Syria and the 
eastern parts of Asia Minor (instances will be found in 
the Zndex Nominum to Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. Gree. 
[Oxyrhynchus Papyri, i. 98 205, bis, ii. 9 308). Whatever 
be its origin, Paul is the only name used by himself, or 
used of him by others when once he had entered into 
the Roman world outside Palestine. Acts speaks of 
his having been a Roman citizen [‘Pwyatos, like Attalus 
6 Xptorcavds, condemned to be thrown before the wild 
animals at Lyons, Eus. HÆ v. 1 44 4750] by birth (Acts 
2228; cp 1637 2327), a statement which also has given 
rise to several conjectures, because there is no clue to the 
ground upon which his claim to citizenship was based. 
Some modern writers question the fact, considering the 
statement to be part of the general colouring which the 
writer of Acts is supposed to give to his narrative; and 
some also question the fact, which is generally con- 
sidered to support it, of the appeal to the emperor. 

That Paul received part of his education at ‘Tarsus, 


4. Origin and 
name. 


l It was an Ebionite slander that he was nota Jew at all, 
but a Greek [who wished to marry a Jewish priest's daughter at 
Jerusalem, for that reason became a proselyte and had himself 
circumcised, but, when the girl refused to marry him, got angry 
and began to write against circumcision, the Sabbath, and .the 
whole law] (Epiphan. Zer. 30 16). 
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which was a great seat of learning, is a possible in- 
ference from his use of some of the 
technical terms which were current in 
the Greek schools of rhetoric and philosophy; but, 
since the cultivation of a correct grammatical and 
rhetorical style was one of the chief studies of those 
schools, Paul's imperfect command of Greek syntax 
seems to show that this education did not go very far 
[cp HELLENISM, § g]. That he received the main 
part of his education from Jewish sources is not only 
probable from the fact that his family were Pharisees, 
but certain from the whole tone and character of his 
writings [though his language and style betray the 
genuine Greek; cp W. C. van Manen, Paulus, 
2186-190 3156-160; A. Deissmann, GGA, 1896, pp. 
767-769; E. L. Hicks, Stud. bibl. 5 (1896), pp. 1-14]. 
According to Acts, his teacher was GAMALIEL, who, as 
the grandson of Hillel, took a natural place as the head 
of the moderate school of Jewish theologians ; nor, in 
spite of the objection that the fanaticism of the disciple 
was at variance with the moderation of the master, 
does the statement seem in itself improbable. A more 
important difficulty in the way of accepting the state- 
ment that Jerusalem was the place of Paul's education is 
the fact that in that case his education must have been 
going on at the time of the preaching and death of 
Jesus Christ. That he had not seen Jesus Christ 
during his ministry seems to be clear, for a comparison 
of 1 Cor. 91 with 158 appears to limit his sight of him 
to that which he had at his conversion, and the 
‘knowing Christ after the flesh’ of 2 Cor. 516 is used 
not of personal acquaintance but of ' carnal ' as opposed 
to ‘spiritual’ understanding ; nor does the difficulty 
seem to be altogether adequately explained away by the 
hypothesis which some writers have adopted, that Paul 
was temporarily absent from Jerusalem at the times 
when Jesns Christ was there. Like all Jewish boys, 
Paul learnt a trade, that of tent-making; this was a 
natural employment for one of Cilician origin, since 
the hair of the Cilician goat was used to make a canvas 
(cilicia}) which was specially adapted for the tents used 
by travellers on the great routes of commerce, or by 
soldiers on their campaigns (cp Philo, De anim. idon. 
sacref. i. 2238 ed. Mang. ; and see C1Licta, § 3, end). 
Whether he was married or not is a question which 
has been disputed from very early times ; the expressions 
in xr Cor.78 95 were taken by Tertullian to imply that 
he was not, and by Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
to imply that he had once been, but had become a 
widower. 

The beginning of Paul's active life was doubtless like 
its maturity ; it was charged with emotion. He himself 
gives a graphic sketch of its inner history. 
His conversion to Christianity was not 
the first great change that he had undergone. ‘I was 
alive without the law once’ (Rom.79). He had lived 
in his youth a pure and guileless life. He had felt that 
which is at once the charm and the force of such a life, 
the unconsciousness of wrong. But, while his fellow- 
disciples in the rabbinical schools had been content to 
dissect the text of the sacred code with a minute 
anatomy, the vision of a law of God which transcended 
both text and comment had loomed upon him like 
a new revelation. With the sense of law had come 
the sense of sin. It was like the first dawn of con- 
science. He awoke as from a dream. The command- 
ment came.’ It was intended to be ‘unto life,’ but he 
found it to be ‘unto death’; for it opened up to him 
infinite possibilities of sinning: ‘I had not known lust 
except the law had said, Thou shalt not mst.’ The 
possibilities of sinning became lures which drew him on 
to forbidden and hated ground: ‘sin, finding occasion 
through the commandment, beguiled me and through 
it slew me’ (Rom. 77-11). This was his inner life, and 
no man has ever analysed it with a more penetrating 
and graphic power. 


5. Education. 


6. Inner life. 
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In his outward life this sense of the law of God 
became to Paul an overpowering stimulus. The 
-- Stronger the consciousness of his 
T. Outward life. personal failure, the greater the im- 
pulse of his zeal. The vindication of the honour of 
God by persecuting heretics, which was an obligation 
upon all pious Jews, was for him a supreme duty. He 
became not only a persecutor but a leader among 
persecutors (Gal. 114). 

What Paul felt was a very frenzy of hate; he ‘breathed 
threatening and slaughter,’ like the snorting of a war-horse 
before a battle, against the renegade Jews who believed in a 
false Messiah (Acts 91 2611). His enthusiasm had been known 
before the popular outbreak which led to Stephen's death, for 
the witnesses to the martyr's stoning ‘laid down their clothes’ 
at his feet (Acts7 58), and he took a prominent place in the 
persecution which followed, He himself speaks of having 
‘made havoc' of the community at Jerusalem, spoiling it like 
a captured city (Gal. 11323); in the more detailed account of 
Acts he went from house to house to search out and drag forth 
to punishment the adherents of the new heresy (8 3). When his 
victims came before the Jewish courts he tried, probably by 
scourging, to force them to apostatise (2611); in some cases he 
voted for their death (22 4 26 10). 

The persecution spread from Jerusalem to Judæa, 
Samaria, and Galilee (931); but Paul, with the same 
spirit of enterprise which afterwards showed itself in his 
missionary journeys, was not content with the limits of 
Palestine. He sought and obtained from the synagogue 
authorities at Jerusalem letters similar to those which, 
in the thirteenth century, the popes gave to the ‘ militia 
Jesu Christi contra hæreticos.’ The ordinary juris- 
diction of the synagogues was for the time set aside; 
the special commissioner was empowered to take as 
prisoners to Jerusalem any whom he found to belong 
to 'The Way.’ Of the great cities which lay near 
Palestine, Damascus was the most promising, if not 
the only field for such a commission. At Antioch and 
at Alexandria, though the Jews, of whom there were 
very many, enjoyed a large amount of independence 
and had their own governor, the Roman anthorities 
would probably have interfered to prevent the extreme 
measures which Paul demanded. At Damascus, where 
also the Jews were many and possibly had their own 
civil governor (2 Cor. 1132), the Arabian prince Aretas 
(Haritha), who then held the city, might naturally be 
disposed to let an influential section of the population 
deal as they pleased with their refractory members. 

On Paul's way to Damascus occurred an event which 
has proved to be of transcendent importance for the 
religious history of mankind. He 
became a Christian by what he believed 
to be the personal revelation of Jesus Christ. Paul's 
own accounts of the event are brief; but they are at 
the same time emphatic and uniform. 

‘It pleased God . . . to reveal his Son in me’ (Gal. 116); 
‘have I not seen Jesus our Lord’ (1 Cor.91); ‘last of all he 
was seen of me also as of one born out of due time’ (1 Cor. 158, 
where @0n xauoc must be read in the sense of the parallel 
expressions wp Knog, etc.; in other words, Paul puts the 
appearance to himself on a level with the appearances lo the 
apostles after the resurrection), These accounts give no details 
of the circumstances. Paul's estimate of the importance of such 
details was prohably different from that which has been attacbed 
to them in later times. 


8. Conversion. 


The accounts in Acts are more elaborate; they are 
three, one in the continuous narrative (93-19), a second 
in the address on the temple stairs (226-21), a third in 
the speech to Agrippa (2612-18); they all differ in 
details, they all agree in substance ; the differences are 
fatal to the stricter theories of verbal inspiration, but 
they do not constitute a valid argument against the 
general truth of the narrative. 

It is natural to find that the accounts of an event 
which lies so far outside the ordinary experience of men 
have been the object of much hostile criticism. The 
earliest denial of its reality is found in the Judzeo- 
Christian writings known as the Clementine Homilies, 
where Simon Magus is told that visions and dreams 
may come from demons as well as from God (Clem. 
Hom.17 13-19). The most important of later denials 
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are those of the Tiibingen school, which explain the 
narratives in Acts either as a translation into the 
language of historical fact of the figurative expressions 
of the manifestation of Christ to the soul, and the 
consequent change from spiritual darkness to light (e.g., 
Baur, Paul, ET 176; Zeller, Acts, ET 1289), or as an 
ecstatic vision (Holsten, Zum Evangelium d. Paulus u. 
d. Petrus, 3-114). But against all the difficulties and 
apparent incredibilities of the narratives there stand out 
the clear and indisputable facts that the persecutor was 
suddenly transformed into a believer, and that to his 
dying day he never ceased to believe and to preach that 
he had ‘seen Jesus.’ 

Nor was it only that Paul had seen Jesus; the gospel 
which he preached, as well as the call to preach it, was 
due to this revelation, lt had ‘pleased 
God to reveal his Son in him’ that he 
‘might preach him among the Gentiles’ (Gal. 11215 f). 
He had received the special mark of God's favour, 
which consisted in his apostleship, that all nations 
might obey and believe the gospel (Rom. 15, cp 123 
1515 f.). He had been entrusted with a secret 
(uvoerýpiov) which had ‘been kept in silence through 
times eternal,’ but which it was now his special office 
to make known (Rom. 1125 1625; and even more 
prominently in the later epistles, Eph. 19 32-9 619 Col. 
126 f. 43) This secret was that ‘the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and 
fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through 
the gospel.’ ‘This is the key to all Paul's subsequent 
history. He was the ‘apostle of the Gentiles,’ and 
that ‘not from men, neither through man’ (Gal. 11); 
and so thoroughly was the conviction of his special 
mission wrought into the fibres of his nature, that it is 
difficult to give full credence to statements which appear 
to be at variance with it. 

Of his life immediately after his conversion Paul 
himself gives a clear account: ‘I conferred not with 
0o Anto- ene hae ee ae gel I up to 
biography. Jerusalem to them which were apostles 

before me; but I went away into Arabia 

(Gal.116 7). The reason of his retirement, to what- 
ever place it may have been?! (see ARABIA, § 4), is not 
far to seek. A great mental, no less than a great bodily, 
convulsion naturally calls for a period of rest; and the 
consequences of his new position had to be drawn out 
and realised before he could properly enter upon the 
mission-work which lay before him. From ‘ Arabia’ he 
returned to Damascus (Gal. 117), and there began not 
only his preaching of the gospel but also the long series 
of ‘perils from his own countrymen,’ which constitute 
so large a part of the circumstances of his subsequent 
history (Acts 923-25 2 Cor. 1126 32 f}. 

It was not until ‘after three years,’ though it is un- 
certain whether the reckoning begins from his conversion 
or from his return to Damascus, that he went up to 
Jerusalem ; his purpose in going was to become ac- 
quainted with Peter, and he stayed with him fifteen days 
(Gal.118). Of his life at Jerusalem on this occasion 
there appear to have been erroneous accounts current 
even in Paul’s own lifetime, for he adds the emphatic 
attestation, as of a witness on his oath, that the account 
which he gives is true (Gal. 120). The point on which 
he seems to Jay emphasis is that, in pursuance of his 
policy not to ‘confer with flesh and blood,’ he saw none 
of the apostles except Peter and James, and that even 
some years afterwards he was still unknown by face to 
the churches of Judæa which were in Christ.2 

1 To Haurān (Renan), to the Sinaitic peninsula (Holsten). 
[Fries (ZNTIYV, 1901, 1507) thinks that what Panl wrote was 
"ApaBa, and that the place intended was the ay of the Talmud, 
the "Apaga of Josephus (Neubauer, Géogr. 204 7; Jos. Vit. 51). 
Fries points out that the Great Rabbi Johanan b. Zakkai 
taught for several years at this Araba; and that according to 
one tradition Paul himself was a Galilean, born at Gischala.] 

2 A different account of this visit to Jerusalem is given in 


Acts 9 26-30 26 20; the account of the trance in the temple, Acts 
2217-21, is in entire harmony with Paul's own words. 
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From Jerusalem Paul went ‘into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia,’ preaching the gospel (Gal. 12123). How 
much that brief expression covers is un- 


ai a certain ; it may refer only to the first few 
Rots Y months after his departure from Jeru- 


salem, or it may be a summary of many 
travels, of which that which is commonly known as his 
‘first missionary journey’ is a type. The form of ex- 
pression in Gal. 21 makes ıt probable that he purposely 
leaves an interval between the events which immediately 
succeeded his conversion and the conference at Jerusalem. 
For this interval, assuming it to exist, or in any case 
for the detail of its history, we have to depend on the 
accounts in Acts 1] 20-30 1225-1428. These accounts 
possibly cover only a small part of the whole period, 
and they are so limited to Paul’s relations with Barnabas 
as to make it probable that they were derived from a 
lost ‘Acts of Barnabas.’ This supposition would prob- 
ably account for the fact that in them the conversion 
of the Gentiles is to a great extent in the background. 
The chief features of these accounts are (i.) the for- 
mation of a new centre of Christian life at Antioch 
($ 12), and (ii.} a journey which Paul, Barnabas, and 
for part of the way John Mark took through Cyprus 
and Asia Minor (§ 14). 
i. The first of these facts has a significance which 
has sometimes been overlooked for the history not only 
12. Affairs of Panl himself put also of Christianity in 
E Aat och general. lt is that the mingling together, 
% in that splendid capital of the civilised 
East, of Jews and Syrians on the one hand, and Greeks 
and Romans on the other, furnished the conditions 
which made a Gentile Christianity possible. The re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ emerged from its obscurity into 
the full glare of contemporary life. Its adherents 
attracted enough attention to reccive in the common 
talk and intercourse of men a distinctive name. They 
were treated, not as a Jewish sect, but as a political 
party. To the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew 
‘Messiah,’ which was probably considered to be not 
a title but a proper name, was added the termination 
which had been employed for the followers of Sulla, of 
Pompey, and of Cæsar [see CHRISTIAN, § 4]. It is 
improbable that this would have been the case unless 
the Christian community at Antioch had had a large 
Gentile element; and it is an even more certain and 
more important fact that in this first great mixed com- 
munity the first and greatest of all the problems of 
early Christian communities had been solved, and Jews 
and Gentiles lived a common life (Gal. 212). 
What place Paul himself had in the formation of 
this community can only be conjectured. In Acts he 
Paul’ is less prominent than Barnabas; and al- 
Seana. though it must be gathered from the Epistle 
" to the Galatians that he took a leading part 
in the controversies which arose, it is to be noted that 
he never elsewhere mentions Antioch in his epistles, 
and that he never visited it except casually in his travels. 
It may be supposed that from an early period he sought 
and found a wider field for his activity. The spirit of 
the Pharisees who ‘compassed sea and land to make 
one proselyte’ was still strong within him. The zeal 
for God which had made him a persecutor had changed 
its direction but not its force. His conversion was but 
an overpowering call to a new sphere of work. It is 
consequently difficult to believe that he was content to 
take his place as merely one of a band of teachers 
elected by the community or appointed by the Twelve. 
The sense of a special mission never passed away from 
him. ‘Necessity was laid upon him' (1 Cor. 916), 
Inferior to the Twelve in regard to the fact that he 
had once ‘ persecuted the church of God,’ he was ‘ not 
a whit behind the very chiefest apostles’ (2 Cor. 115) 
in regard to both the reality and the privileges of his 
commission, and to the truth of what he preached 
(1 Cor. 91-6 2 Cor. 31-9 Gal. 112), It is also difficult 
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to believe that he went out with Barnabas simply as 
the delegate of the Antiochean community ; whatever 
significance the laying on of hands may have had for 
him (Acts 133), it would be contrary to the tenor of all 
his writings to suppose that he regarded it as giving 
him his commission to preach the gospel. 

ii, The narrative of the incidents of the single journey 
whieh is recorded in detail, and which possibly did not 
occupy more than one summer, has given 
rise to much controversy. Its general 
credibility is supported by the probability 
that in the first instanee Paul would follow an ordinary 
commercial route, on which Jewish missionaries as well 
as Jewish merehants had been his pioneers. For his 
letters to his Gentile converts all presuppose their ac- 
quaintance with the elements of Judaism. They do 
not prove monotheism ; they assume it. 


14. Journey 
to Cyprus. 


According to the narrative Paul and his companions went 
first to Cyprus, the native country of Barnabas, and travelled 
through the island from its eastern port, Salamis, to its capital, 
Paphos. At Paphos a Jewish sorcerer, Bar-jesus, was struck 
with blindness, and the roconsul, Sergius Paulus, was con- 
verted. From Cyprus, still following a common route of trade, 
they went into the SE. districts of Asia Minor, through Pam- 
phylia to Antioch in Pisidia. At Antioch, on two successive 
Sabbaths, Paul spoke in the synagogue ; the genuineness of the 
addresses which are recorded in Acts has been disputed, chiefly 
because the second of them seems to imply that he ‘turned to 
the Gentiles’ (Acts 13 46), not as a primary and unconditional 
obligation, but owing to the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews 
[cp Acrs, § 4} Expelled from Antioch, they went on to 
Iconium (where the apocryphal ‘ Acts of Paul and Thecla’ place 
the scene of that improbable but not ungraceful romance), and 
thence to Lystra, where the healing of a cripple caused the 
simple and superstitious Lycaonians to take them for gods, 
Their farthest point was the neighbouring town of Derbe, whence 
they returned by the route by which they had come to the 
sea-coast, and thence to Antioch in Syria. 

Although the general features of the narrative may 
be aeeepted as true, especially if, as suggested above 

(§ 11), its basis is a memoir or itinerary 

e a not of Paul but of Barnabas, it must 
* be coneeded that this portion of Acts 

has large omissions. It is diffieult to believe that the 
passionate zeal of an apostle who was urged by the 
stimulus of a special eall of Jesus Christ was satisfied, 
for the long period of at least eleven vears, with one 
short missionary journey, and that, with the exception 
of a brief visit to Jerusalem (Acts 1130), he remained 
quietly at Tarsus or at Antioch (1125 131 1428). In 
this period must fall at least a portion of the experiences 
which are recorded in 2 Cor. 11 23-27, for which no place 
can be found in the interval between the conference at 
Jerusalem and the writing of that epistle. The seourg- 
ing in the synagogues, the beating with the lictors’ rods 
in the Roman courts, the shipwrecks, the ‘night and 
day in the deep,’ the ‘ perils of robbers’ and ‘ perils 
in the wilderness,’ belong no doubt to some of the un- 
recorded journeys of these first years of Paul's apostolie 
life. A more important oniussion is that of some of the 
more distinctive features of his preaching. It is im- 
possible to aceount for his attitude towards the original 
apostles in his interview with them at Jerusalem (Gal. 
21-10) exeept on the supposition that before that inter- 
view, no less than after it, he was that which he had 
been specially ealled to be, the ‘apostle of the Gentiles’ 
and the preacher of the ‘ gospel of the unctreumeision.’ 

At the end of fourteen years, either from his con- 
version or from his visit to Peter at Jerusalem [see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 73], the question of the 


eee ee relation of the communities which he 
Twelve had formed, and of the gospel which 


he preached, to the original Christian 
communities, and to the gospel of the Twelve, came to 
a crisis. His position was unique. He owed neither 
his knowledge of the gospel nor his commission to preach 
it to any human authority (Gal. liar f.) As Jesus 
Christ had taught and sent forth the Twelve, so had he 
taught and sent forth Paul. Paul was on equal terms 
with the Twelve. Until a revelation came to him he 
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was apparently at no pains to co-operate with them. 
Between their respective disciples, on the other hand, 
there was evidently a sharp contention. The Jewish 
party, the original disciples and first converts, main- 
tained the continued obligation of the Mosaie law and 
the limitation of the proinises to those who observed it; 
the Pauline party asserted the abrogation of the law and 
the free justification of all who believed in Jesus Christ. 

The controversy narrowed itself to the one point of 
cireumeision. lf the Gentiles were, without circum- 
cision, members of the kingdom of God, why was the 
law obligatory on the Jews? Tf, on the other hand, the 
Gentiles had to be circumcised, the gospel had but a 
secondary importance. It seemed for a time as though 
Christianity would be broken up into two sharply- 
divided sects, and that between the Jewish Christianity, 
with its seat at Jerusalem, which insisted on circum- 
cision, and the Gentile Christianity, with its seat at 
Antioch, which rejected circumcision, there would be an 
irreconcilable antagonism. lt was consequently ‘by 
revelation’ (Gal. 22) that Paul and Barnabas, with the 
Gentile convert Titus as their ‘minister’ or secretary, 
went to confer with the leaders among the original 
disciples, the ‘pillars’ or ‘them who were of repute,’ 
‘James, and Cephas, and John.’ 


Paul put the question to them: Was it possible that he was 
spending or had spent his labour in vain? (uýrmws . . . panov 
in Gal, 22 forma direct question depending on aveGeuny). He 
laid before them the ‘gospel of the uncircumcision,’ They 
made no addition to it (Paul says of himself aveOéunv, and of 

‘them who were of repute’ ovdev mpocarederto, Gal. 226), but 
accepted it as Paul preached it, recognising it as being a 
special work of God, and as being on the same level of authority 
with their own (Gal. 2 7-9). The opposition was no doubt 
strong; there were ‘false brethren ' who refused to emancipate 
the Gentile world from the bondage of the law; and there was 
also apparently a party of compromise which, admitting Paul's 
general contention, maintained the necessity of circumcision in 
certain cases, of which the case of Titus, for reasons which are 
no longer apparent, was typical, But Paul would have no 
compromise, From his point of view compromise Was impos- 
sible. ‘ Justification ° was either ‘of faith’ or ‘hy the works of 
the law’; it was inconceivable that it could be partly by the one 
and partly by the other. 


Paul succeeded in maintaining his position at all 
points. He received ‘ the right hand of fellowship,’ and 
went back to Antioch the reeognised head and preacher 
of the ‘gospe? of the uncireumeision.’ Within his own 
sphere he had perfect freedom of action; the only tie 
between his converts and the original community at 
Jerusalem was the tie of benevolence. Jew and Gentile 
were so far ‘one body in Christ’ that the wealthier 
Gentile communities should ‘remember the poor.’ 2 

When Paul returned to Antioch, Peter followed him, 
and for a time the two apostles lived in harmony. 
Pet Peter ‘did eat with the Gentiles.’ He 
aT T shared the common table at which the 
E ee Jewish distinetions of meats were disre- 
Bee: garded. He thereby accepted Paul's 
position. When, however, ‘certain came from James’ 
he drew back [poßoŭuevos Toùs x mepttouys, Gal. 212. 
Barnabas and the whole of the Jewish party at Antioch 
followed him]. Paul showed that the position of Deter 
was illogical, and that he was self-convicted (xatreyvwo- 
peévos Fv, Gal. 211). 
Paul’s argument was that the freedom from the law was 


1 Few passages of the NT have been more keenly debated 
during the second part of the nineteenth century [cp CounciL] 
than the accounts of this conference at Jerusalem in Acts I5 4-29 
and Gal. 2 1-10. Almost all writers agree in thinking that the 
two accounts refer to the same event ; but no two writers pre- 
cisely agree as to the extent to which they can be reconciled. 
The main points of difficulty in the two accounts are these :—(1) 
Acts says that Paul went up by appointment of the brethren at 
Antioch ; Paul himself says that he went up ‘by revelation.’ 
(2) In Acts Paul has a subordinate position ; 1n his own account 
he treats with ‘the three ' on equal terms. (3) In Acts Peter and 
James are on Paul's side from the first ; in Galatians they are so 
only at the end of the conference, and after a discussion. (4) 
Acts makes the conference result in a decree, in which certain 
observances are imposed upon the Genriles; Paul himself ex- 
pressly declares that the only injunction was that they ‘ should 
remember the poor.’ 
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complete, and that to attach merit to obedience to the law was 
to make disobedience to the Jaw a sin, and, by causing those who 
sought to be justified by faith alone to be transgressors, to make 
Christ a ‘minister of sin.’ Obedience to any part of the law 
involved recognition of the whole of it as obligatory (Gal. 5 3), 
and consequently ‘ made void the grace of God.’ 

The schism in the community at Antioch was prob- 
ably never healed. It is not probable that Paul's 
contention was there victorious ; for, whilst Paul never 
again speaks of that city, Peter seems to have remained 
there [?], and he was looked upon in later times as the 
founder of its church. 

This failure at Antioch served Paul as the occasion 
for carrying out a bolder conception. The horizon of 


18. Paul’ his mission widened before him. ‘The 
al a Aha ‘fulness of the Gentiles’ had to be 

E e aa brought in. His diocese was no longer 
labours. 


Antioch ; it was the whole of the Roman 
empire. The years that followed were almost wholly 
spent among its great cities, ‘preaching among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ’ (Eph. 38). 
Paul became the spiritual father of many conimunities, 
and he watched over them with a father’s constant care. 
He gathered round him a company of faithful disciples, 
sharers in his missionary work, whom he sent sometimes 
to break new ground, sometimes to arrange disputes, 
sometimes to gather contributions, sometimes to 
examine and report. Of his travels, whether with 
them or alone, no complete record has been preserved ; 
some of them are minutely deseribed in Acts, others 
within the same period are known only or chiefly from 
his epistles. In giving an account of them it is 
necessary to change to some extent the historical per- 
spective which is presented in Acts; for, in working up 
fragments of itineraries of Paul’s companions into a 
consecutive narrative, many things are made to come 
into the foreground which Paul himself would probably 
have disregarded, and many things are omitted or 
thrown into the shade to which, from his letters, he 
appears to have attached a primary importance." 

The first scene of Paul's new activity, if indeed it be 
allowable to consider the conference at Jerusalem and 
1 a Galatia. Piet dispute at Antioch as 

aving given occasion for a new de- 
parture, was probably eastern Asia Minor, more 
particularly Galatia. Some of it he had visited before ; 
and from the fact that the Galatians, though they had 
been heathens (Gal. 48), were evidently acquainted with 
the law, it may be inferred that Paul still went on the 
track of Jewish missionaries, and that here, as else- 
where, Judaism had prepared the way for Christianity 
[though it was resolved that he should go to the 
Gentiles only, Gal. 116 2289]. Of his preaching Paul 
himself gives a brief summary ; it was the vivid setting 
forth before their eyes of Jesus as the crucified Messiah, 
and it was confirmed by evident signs of the working of 
the Spirit (Gal.315). The new converts received it 
with enthusiasm ; Paul felt for them as a father ; and an 
illness (some have thought, from the form of expression 
in Gal. 415, that it was an acute ophthalmia) which 
came upon him (on the assumption that this was his 
first visit) intensified their mutual affection, What we 
learn specially of the Galatians is probably true also of 
the other Gentiles who received him ; some of them were 
baptized (Gal. 827), they were formed into communities 
(Gal. 12), and they were so far organised as to have a 
distinction between teachers and taught (Gal. 66). 

An imperative call summoned Paul to Europe. The 
western part of Asia Minor, in which afterwards were 
formed the important churches of 
Ephesus, Colossze, Hierapolis, and 
Laodicea, was for the present left alone. Paul passed 


20. In Macedonia. 


1 The most important instance of this is probably the almost 
entire omission of an account of his relations with the community 
at Corinth; one of his visits is entirely omitted, another is also 
omitted, though it may be inferred from the general expression 
‘he came into Greece’ (202); and of the disputes in the com- 
munity, and Paul's relations to them, there is not a single word. 
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on into Macedonia. The change was more than a 
passage from Asia to Europe. - Hitherto, if Antioch 
be excepted, he had preached only in small provincial 
towns. Henceforward he preached chiefly, and at last 
exclusively, in the great centres of population. He be- 
gan with Philippi, which was at once a great military 
post and the wealthy entrepôt of the gold and silver 
mines of the neighbouring Mount Pangwus. ‘The testi- 
mony of the eyewitness whose account is incorporated 
in Acts 1612-18 tells us that his first convert was a Jewish 
proselyte, named Lydia (see LYDIA); and Paul himself 
mentions other women converts (Phil. 42). About the 
community which soon grew up there is the special 
interest that it was organised after the manner of the 
guilds, of which there were many both at Philippi and 
in other towns of Macedonia, and that its administrative 
officers were entitled, probably from the analogy of those 
guilds, ‘ bishops’ and ‘deacons.’ [Cp MINISTRY, § 57. ] 
In Europe, as in Asia, persecution attended him. He 
was ‘shamefully entreated’ at Philippi (1 Thess. 22), 
and according to Acts the ill-treatment came not from 
the Jews but from the Gentile employers of a frenzied 
prophetess, who saw in Paul's preaching an element of 
danger to their craft. Consequently he left Philippi, 
and passing over Amphipolis, the political capital of the 
province, but the seat rather of the official classes than 
of trade, he went on to the great seaport and commercial 
city of Thessalonica. His converts there secem to have 
been chiefly among the Gentile workmen (1 Thess. 411 
2 Thess. 310-12), and he himself became one of them. 
Knowing as he did the scanty wages of their toil, he 
‘worked night and day that he might not burden any of 
them’ (1 Thess. 29 2 Thess. 38). For all his working, 
however, he does not seem to have earned enough to 
support his little company; he was constrained both 
once and again to accept help from Philippi (Phil. 4 16). 
He was determined that, whatever he might have to 
endure, no sordid thought should enter into his relations 
with the Thessalonians ; he would be to them only what 
a father is to his children, behaving himself ‘ holily and 
righteously and unblameably,’ and exhorting them to 
walk worthily of God who had called them (1 Thess. 
210-12), ‘There, as elsewhere, his preaching was ‘in 
much conflict.” The Jews were actively hostile. Ac- 
cording to the account in Acts (175-9), they at last 
hounded on the lazzaroni of the city, who were doubt- 
less moved as easily as a Moslem crowd in modern 
times by any cry of treason or infidelity, to attack the 
house of Jason (possibly one of Paul's kinsmen, Rom. 
1621), either because Paul himself was lodging there, 
or because it was the meeting-place of the community. 
Paul and Silas were not there, and so escaped ; but it 
was thought prudent that they should go at once and 
secretly to the neighbouring small town of Berœa. 
Thither, however, the fanatical Jews of Thessalonica 
pursued them ; and Paul, leaving his companions Silas 
and Timothy at Beroea, gave up his preaching in 
Macedonia for a time and went southwards to Athens. 
The narrative which Acts gives of Paul’s stay at Athens 
is one of the most striking, and at the same time one of 
the most difficult, episodes in the book. 
21. At Athens. What is the meaning of the inscription 
on the altar? [see UNKNOWN Gop]. What is the 
Areopagus? How far does the reported speech give 
Paul's actzal words? What did the Athenians under- 
stand by the Resurrection? These are examples of 
questions on which it is easy to argue, but which, 
with our present knowledge, it is impossible to decide. 
One point seems to be clear, both from the absence 
of any further mention of the city in Paul's writings, 
and from the absence of any permanent results of his 
visit: his visit was a comparative failure. It was 
almost inevitable that it should be so. Athens was the 
educational centre of Greece. It was a great university 
city. For its students and professors the Christianity 
which Paul preached had only an intellectual interest. 
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They were not conscious of the need, which Christianity 
presupposes, of a great moral reformation ; nor indeed 
was it until many years afterwards, when Christianity 
had added to itself certain philosophical elements and 
become not only a religion but also a theology, that the 
educated Greek mind, whether at Athens or elsewhere, 
took serious hold of it. 

Of Paul's own inner life at Athens we learn, not from 
Acts, but from one of his epistles. His thonghts were 
not with the philosophers but with the communities of 
Macedonia and the converts among whom he had 
preached with such different success. He cared far 
less for the world of mocking critics and procrastinating 
idlers in the chief seat of culture than he did for the 
enthusiastic artisans of Thessalonica, to whom it was a 
burning question of dispute how soon the Second Advent 
would be, and what would be the relation of the living 
members of the church to those who had fallen asleep. 
Paul would fain have gone back to them; but ‘Satan 
hindered him’ (r Thess. 217 4); and he sent Timothy 
in his stead ‘to comfort them as concerning their faith," 
and to prevent their relapsing, as probably other converts 
did, under the pressure of perseeution (1 ‘Thess. 32 f). 

From Athens Paul went to Corinth, the capital of the 
Roman province of Achaia, and the real centre of the 

: busy life of Greece. It was not the 
SA ee AGEL ancient Greek city with Greek inhabit- 
ants, but a new city which had grown up in Roman 
times, with a vast population of mingled races, who had 
added to the traditional worship of Aphrodite the still 
more sensuous cults of the East. Never before had 
Paul had so vast or so promising a field for his preach- 
ing; for alike the filthy sensuality of its wealthy classes 
and the intense wretchedness of its half-million of paupers 
and slaves {ryvy BdeXupiay Trav exeioe Tovoiwy Kal Tov 
mevyTwyv ad\dTyra, Alciphr. 360) were prepared ground 
upon whieh his preaching could sow the seed, in the 
one ease of moral reaction, and in the other of hope. 
At first the greatness of his task appalled him: ‘I was 
with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling’ (1 Cor. 23). Ile laid down for himself from 
the first, however, the fixed principle that he would 
preach nothing but ‘Jesus Christ, and him crucified’ 
(1 Cor. 22), compromising with neither the Jews, to whom 
‘the word of the cross '—7z.e., the doctrine of a crucified 
Messiah—was ‘a stumbling-block,’ nor with the Gentile 
philosophers, to whom it was ‘foolishness’ (1 Cor. 
118 23). It is probable that there were other preachers 
of the gospel at Corinth, especially among the Jews, 
since soon afterwards there was a Judaising party; 
Paul's own converts seem to have been chiefly among 
the Gentiles {1 Cor.]22). Some of them apparently 
belonged to the luxurious classes (1 Cor. 611), a few of 
them to the influential and literary classes (1 Cor. 1 26); 
but the majority were from the lowest classes, the 
‘foolish,’ the ‘weak,’ the ‘ base,’ and the ‘ despised’ 
(x Cor. 127 f.) Among the poor Paul lived a poor 
man's life. It was his special ‘glorying' (1 Cor. 915 
2 Cor. 1]10) that he would not be burdensome to any 
of them (1 Cor. 912 2 Cor. 119 1213): he worked at his 
trade of tent-making. It was a hard sad life; his trade 
was preearious, and did not suffice for even his seanty 
needs (2 Cor. 119). Beneath the enthusiasm of the 
preacher was the physical distress of hunger and cold and 
ill-usage (1 Cor.411). In {all his distress and affliction,’ 
however, he was comforted by the good news which 
Timothy brought him of the steadfastness of the Thes- 
salonian converts; the sense of depression which pre- 
ceded it is indicated by the graphic phrase, ‘ Now we 
live, if ye stand fast in the Lord’ (1 Thess. 36-8). With 
Timothy came Silas, both of them bringing help for his 
material needs from the communities of Macedonia 
(2 Cor.1l9 Acts 185; perhaps only from Philippi, 
Phil. 415), and it was apparently after their coming that 
the active preaching (2 Cor. 119) which roused the Jews 
to a more open hostility began. 
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Of that hostility an interesting incident is recorded in 

Acts 1812-16 ; but a more important fact in Paul's life 
: was the sending of a letter, i 

23. Firat and ] g k letter, the earliest 
Second Thos of al} his letters which have come down 

` to us, to the community which he had 
founded at Thessalonica. Its genuineness, though per- 
haps not beyond dispute, is almost certain. Part of it 
is a renewed exhortation to steadfastness in face of 
persecutions, to purity of life, and to brotherly love ; 
part of it is apparently an answer to a question which 
had arisen among the converts when some of their 
number had died before the Parousia ; and part of it is 
a general summary of their duties as members of a 
Christian community. lt was probably followed, 
some months afterwards, by a second letter; but the 
genuineness of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
has been much disputed. It proceeds upon the same 
general lines as the first, but appears to correet the 
misapprehensions which the first had caused as to the 
nearness of the Parousia. 

After having lived probably about two years at Corinth 
Paul resolved, for reasons to which he himself gives no 

clue, to change the centre of his 
24. At Ephesus. activity from Corinth to Ephesus. 

Like Corimh, Ephesus was a great commercial city with a 
vast mixed population ; it afforded a similar field for preaching, 
and it probably gave him increased facilities for communicating 
with the communities to which he was a spiritual father. It is 
clear from his epistles that his activity at Ephesus was on a 
much larger scale than the Acts of the Apostles indicates. 
Probably the author of the memoirs from which this part of the 
narrative in Acts was compiled was not at this time with him; 
consequently there remain only fragmentary and for the most 
part unimportant anecdotes. 

Paul's real life at this time is vividly pictured in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. It was a life of hardship 
and danger and anxiety. 

‘Even unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; 
and we toil, working with our own hands; being reviled, we 
bless; being persecuted, we endure ; being defamed, we entreat; 
we are madeas the filth of the world, the offscouring of all things, 
even until now’ (1 Cor. 411-13) It was almost more than he 
could bear: ‘We were weighed down exceedingly, beyond our 
power, insomuch that we despaired even of life’ (2 Cor. 18) He 
went about like one condemned to die, upon whom the sentence 
might at any moment be carried out (2 Cor. 19). Once, at least, 
it seemed as though the end had actually come, for he had to 
fight with beasts in the arena (1 Cor. 15 32); and once, if not on 
the same occasion, he was only saved hy Prisca and Aquila, ‘who 
for his life laid down their own necks' (Rom. 16 4). 

What filled a larger place in Paul's thoughts than the 
‘perils’ of either the past or the present was the ‘care 
of all the churches.’ He was the centre round which a 
system of communities revolved ; and partly by letters, 
partly by sending his companions, and partly by personal 
visits, he kept himself informed of their varied concerns, 
and endeavoured to give a direction to their life. 

Paul probably went from Ephesus to the churches of 
Galatia and others in Asia Minor. He wrote the 
Epistle to the Galatians and the first to 
the Corinthians. About the particulars, 
however, of his relations with these com- 
munities at this time there are differences of opinion. 
Seldom do we find more than two of the better known 
authors agreeing on any view. 

An émeute which occurred at Ephesus was, according to 
Acts, the occasion if not the cause of his leaving that city; ‘a 
great door and effectual had been opened for him’ there (1 Cor. 
16.9), and the growth of the new religion had caused an appreci- 
able diminution in the trade of those who profited by the zeal of 
the worshippers at the temple (Acts 1923 to 201). Paul went 
overland to Troas, where, as at Ephesus, ‘a door was opened 
unto him in the Lord’ (2 Cor. 212); but the thought of Corinth 
was stronger than the wish to make a new community. He was 
eager to meet Titus, and to hear of the effect of his (now lost) 
letter; and he went on into Macedonia. It is at this point of 
his life more than at any other that he reveals to us his tnner 
history. At Ephesus he had been hunted almost to death; he 
had carried his life in his hand; and, ‘even when we were come 
into Macedonia, our flesh had no relief, but we were afflicted 
on every side; without were fightings, within were fears 
(2 Cor.75). But though the ‘outward man was decaying, the 
inward man was renewed day by day’; and the climax of 
splendid paradoxes which he wrote soon afterwards to the 
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Corinthians (2 Cor. 6 3-10) was not a rhetorical ideal, but the 
story of his actual life. After a time Titus came with news 
which gladdened Paul’s heart (2 Cor. 77). He had been well 
received at Corinth. The letter had made a deep impression. 
The admonitions had been listened to. The Corinthians had 
repented of their conduct. They had rid themselves of ‘him 
that did the wrong,’ and Paul was ‘of good courage concerning 
them’ (2 Cor. 7 8-16) He then wrote the second of his extant 
Jetters to them, which was sent by Titus and the unknown 
‘brother whose praise in the gospel is spread through all the 
churches,’ and who had been elected by the churches to travel 
with Paul and his company (2 Cor. 8 18 /-). 


It was probably in the course of this journey that 

Paul went beyond the borders of Macedonia into the 

: neighbouring province of Illyricum 

oh ean (Rom. 1519); but his real goal was 

E: » Corinth. For the third time he went 

i there, and, overcoming the scruples of 

his earlier visits, he was the guest of Gaius, in whose 

house the meetings of the community were held (Rom. 
1623). 

Of the incidents of Paul's visit to Corinth no record 
remains ; Acts does not even mention it. It was the 
culminating point, however, of his intellectual activity ; 
for in the course of it he wrote the greatest of all his 
letters, the Epistle to the Romans. As the body of that 
epistle throws an invaluable light upon the tenor of his 
preaching at this time to the communities, among 
which that of Rome can hardly have been singular, so 
the salutations at the end, whether they be assumed to 
be an integral part of the whole or not, are a wonderful 
revelation of the breadth and intimacy of his relations 
with the individual members of those communities. 
But that which was as much in his mind as either the 
great question of the relation of faith to the law or the 
necds of individual converts in the Christian com- 

on Akus io munities was the collection of alms 

Guritan DoF ‘for the poor among the saints that 
poor. vere at Jerusalem’ (Rom. 1526). The 
communities of Palestine had probably never ceased to 
be what the first disciples were, communities of paupers 
in a pauperised country, and consequently dependent 
upon external help. 


All through his missionary journeys Paul had remembered 
the injunction which had sealed his compact with ‘the three’ 
(Gal. 210). In Galatia (1 Cor. 161), among the poor and perse- 
cuted churches of Macedonia(Rom. 1526 2 Cor. 8 1-4), at Corinth, 
and in Achaia (r Cor. 161-14 2 Cor.8 and 9), the Gentiles who 
had been made partakers with the Jews in spiritual things had 
been effectually told that ‘they owed to them also to minister 
unto them in carnal things’ (Rom. 15 27). 


The contributions were evidently on a large scale; 
and Paul, to prevent the charges of malversation which 
were sometimes made against him, associated with him- 
self ‘in the matter of this grace’ a person chosen by the 
churches themselves (2 Cor. 819-21 1217 7.) ; some have 
thought that all the persons whose names are mentioned 
in Acts 204 were delegates of their respective churches 
for this purpose. 

Paul resolved to go to Jerusalem himself with this 
material testimony of the brotherly feeling of the Gentile 

28 Seto out communities, and then, ‘having no 
for Jerusalem, ™OTe 20y Place’ in Greece, to go to 
the new mission ficlds of Rome and 
the still farther West (Rom. 1523-25). He was not certain 
that his peace-offering would be acceptable to the Jewish 
Christians, and he had reason to apprehend violence 
from the unbelieving Jews. His departure from Corinth, 
like that from Ephesus, was probably hastened by danger 
to his life; and, instead of going direct to Jerusalem (an 
intention which seems to be implied in Rom. 1525), he 
and his companions took a circuitous route round the 
coasts of the Ægean Sea. His course lay through 
Philippi, Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Chios, Samos, and 
Miletus, where he took farewell of the elders of the 
community at Ephesus in an address of which some 
reminiseenees are probably preserved in Acts 20 18-35. 
Thence he went, by what was probably an ordinary 
route of commerce, to the Syrian coast, and at last he 
reached Jerusalem. 
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The narrative which Acts givesof the incidentsof Paul's 
life at Jerusalem is full of grave difficulties. It leaves 
99) Aceount Aces in the background what Paul 
imself mentions as his chief reason for 
making the visit; and it relates that he 
accepted the advice which was given him to avail him- 
self of the custom of vicarious vows, in order to show, 
by his conformity to prevalent usages, that ‘there was 
no truth’ in the reports that he had told the Jews ‘not 
to circumcise their children, ncither to walk after the 
customs’ (Acts 2] 20-26). If this narrative be judged 
by the principles which Paul proclaims in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, it seems hardly credible. He had broken 
with Judaism, and his whole preaching was a preaching 
of the ‘righteousness which is of faith,’ as an antithesis 
to, and as superseding, the ‘righteousness which is of 
the law.’ Now he is represented as resting his defence 
on his conformity to the law, on his being ‘a Pharisee 
and the son of Pharisees,’ who was called in question 
for the one point only that he believed, as other 
Pharisees believed, in the resurrection of the dead. 

What colouring of a later time, derived from later 
controversies, has been spread over the original outline 
of the history cannot now be told. Whilst on the one 
hand the difficulties of the narrative as it stands cannot 
be overlooked, on the other hand no faithful historian 
will undertake, in the absenee of all collateral evidence, 
the task of discriminating that which belongs to a con- 
temporary testimony and that which belongs to a sub- 
sequent recension. From this uncertainty the general 
concurrence of even adverse critics exeepts the ‘we' 
section (Acts 271 2816); whoever may have been the 
author of those ‘ we’ sections, and whatever may be the 
amount of revision to which they have been subjected, 
they seem to have for their basis the diary or itinerary 
of a companion of Paul, and the account of the voyage 
contains at least the indisputable fact that Paul went to 
Rome, 

Paul's life at Rome and all the rest of his history are 
enveloped in mists from which no single gleam of certain 
30. Doubtful light emerges. Almost every writer, 

les. whether apologetic or sceptical, has some 

“Be new hypothesis respecting it; and the 
number and variety of the hypotheses which have been 
already framed is a warning, until new evidence appears, 
against adding to their number. The preliminary 
questions which have to be solved before any hypothesis 
can be said to have a foundation in faet are themselves 
extremely intricate; and their solution depends upon 
considerations to which, in the absence of positive and 
determining evidence, different minds tend inevitably 
to give different interpretations. The chief of these 
preliminary questions is the genuineness of the epistles 
bearing Paul's name, which, if they be his, must be 
assigned to the later period of his life—viz., those to the 
Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians, to Philemon, 
to Timothy, and to Titus. As these epistles do not 
stand or fall together, but give rise in each case to 
separate discussion, the theories vary according as they 
are severally thought to be genuine or false. The least 
disputed is the Epistle to Philemon; but it is also the 
least fruitful in either doctrine or biographical details. 
Next to it in the order of general acceptance is the 
Epistle to the Philippians. The Epistles to the Ephesians 
and to the Colossians have given rise to disputes which 
eannot easily be settled in the absence of collateral 
evidence, since they mainly turn partly on the historieal 
probability of the rapid growth in those communities of 
certain forms of theological speculation, and partly on 
the psychological probability of the almost sudden de- 
velopment in Vaul’s own mind of new methods of 
conceiving and presenting Christian doctrine. The 
pastoral epistles—viz., those to Timothy and to Titus— 
have given rise to still graver questions, and are prob- 
ably even less defensible. 

Even if this preliminary question of the genuineness 
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of the several epistles be decided in each instance in the 
31. Later life affirmative, there remains the further 
j * question whether they or any of them 
belong to the period of Paul's imprisonment at Rome, 
and, if so, what they imply as to his history. It is held 
by many writers that they all belong to an earlier period 
of his life, especially to his stay at Cæsarea (Acts 
2423 27). Itis held by other writers that they were all 
sent from Rome, and with some such writers it has 
become almost an article of faith that he was imprisoned 
there not once but twice. It is sometimes further 
supposed that in the interval between the first and 
second imprisonments he made his intended journey 
to Spain (Rom. 1524; it is apparently regarded as an 
aecomplished fact by the author of the Muratorian 
fragment) ; and that either before or after his journey to 
Spain he visited again the communities of the A¢gean 
seaboard which are mentioned in the pastoral epistles. 

The place and manner and occasion of Paul's death 
are not less uncertain than the facts of his later life. 
The only fragment of approximately contemporary 
evidence is a vague and rhetorical passage in the letter 
of Clement of Rome (1005): ‘Paul. . . having taught 
the whole world righteousness, and having come to the 
goal of the West (¿rì 76 répua ris ducews), and having 
borne witness (uaprupjoas) before the rulers, so was 
released from the world and went to the Holy Place, 
having become the greatest example of patience.” The 
two material points in this passage (1) ‘the limit of the 
West,’ (2) ‘having borne witness,’ are fruitful sources 
of controversy. ‘Fhe one may mean either Rome or 
Spain, the other may mean either ' having testified’ or 
‘having suffered martyrdom.’ It is not until towards 
the end of the second century, after many causes had 
operated both to create and to crush traditions, that 
mention is made of Paul as having suffered about the 
same time as Peter at Rome; but the credibility of the 
assertion is weakened by its connection in the same 
sentence with the [rhetorical] statement that Peter and 
Paul [both taught in Italy in the same spirit as they 
planted and taught in Corinth] (Dionysius of Cortnth, 
quoted by Isusebius, 47/225). A Roman presbyter 
named Gaius speaks, a few years later, of the martyr- 
tombs of the two apostles being visible at Rome (quoted 
by Eusebius, /.c.); but neither this testimony nor that 
of Tertullian (De prescr. 36, Scorp. 15, Adv. Marc. 45) 
is sufficient to establish more than the general prob- 
ability that Paul suffered martyrdom. ‘There is no 
warrant for going beyond this, as almost all Paul's 
biographers have done, and finding an actual date for 
his martyrdom in the so-called Neronian persecution of 
64 A.D.} 

The chronology of the rest of Paul's life is as uncertain 
as the date of his death. We have no means of knowing 
when he was born, or how long he lived, or at what 
dates the several events of his life took place. 


The nearest approach to a fixed point from which the dates of 
some events may be calculated is that of the death of Festus, 
which may probabły, though by no means certainly, be placed 
in 62 A.D. ; even if this date were certainly known, new evidence 
would be required to determine the length of time during which 
he held office; atl that can or could be said is that Paul was sent 
to Rome some time hefore the death of Festus in 62 A.D. (cp 
further CHRONOLOGY, §§ 64-84). 


1 The ‘ Martyrium Pauli’ in Zacagni, Coll. mon. vet. eccl., 
Rome, 1698, p. 535. gives not only details but also an exact date— 
viz., 29th June 66 a.n. ; the day has been adopted by the Latin 
Church as the common anniversary of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
All the early evidence which bears upon the point has been 
collected by Kunze, Præcipua patrum ecclesiasticorum testi- 
monia gue ad mortem Pauli apostoli spectant, Göttingen, 
7848 [cp Harnack, Chronologie (1897), pp. 240-3]. 

* How widely opinions differ as to the rest of the chronology 
may be seen by a reference to the chronological table which is 
given hy Meyer in the introduction to his Commentary on the 
Acts, and after him by Farrar, St. Paul, vol. ii. 624. The 
literature of the subject is extensive; the most convenient 
summary of the discussions, for English readers, will be found 
in the introduction to Meyer’s Commentary just mentioned of 
which there is an ET [cp Harnack, Chron. pp. 233-9; Meyer- 
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Of his personality Paul himself tells us as much as 
need be known when he quotes the adverse remarks of 
, his opponents at Corinth: ‘his letters, 

32. His ; : 

-,_ they say, are weighty and strong ; but his 
personality. odil fl SBE a 
y presence is weak, and his speech 
of no account’ (2 Cor. 1010). The Christian romance- 
writer elaborated the picture, of which some traits may 
have come to him from tradition: ‘a man small in 
stature, bald-headed, bow-legged, stout, close-browed, 
with a slightly prominent nose, full of grace; for at one 
time he seemed like a man, at another time he had the 
face of an angel’ (‘ Acta Pauli et Theclz:,’ 1003; Tisch. 
Acla Apost. Apocr. 41); and the pagan caricaturist 
speaks of him in similar terms, as ‘bald in front, with 
a slightly prominent nose, who had taken an aerial 
journey into the third heaven’ (pseudo-Lucian, PAilo- 
patris, 10012).} 

That Paul was sometimes stricken down by illness is 
clear from Gal.413 (some have thought also from 
2 Cor. 24); and at his moments of greatest exaltation 
{not only did he enjoy visions and revelations, being 
elevated into the third heaven, paradise, where he heard 
inexpressible words ; but also] ‘there was given to him 
a stake in the flesh . . . that he should not be exalted 
overmuch' (2 Cor. 127). The nature of this special 
weakness has given rise to many conjectures ; the most 
probable is that it was one of those obscure nervous 
disorders which are allied to epilepsy and sometimes 
mistaken for it.? ETH: 


B. LATER CRITICISM. 


From the first, both in Germany and elsewhere, the 
Tübingen criticism met with strong opposition as well as 
with cordial acceptance. The right 
wing, which protested against it on 
behalf of tradition, spared (and 
continues to spare) no effort to recover the invaded 
territory and to protect it, so far as may be, from 
further attack. The most powerful champion of this 
conservative attitude in recent years has been Th. Zahn, 
author of the Einleitung in das neue Testament (2 vols. 
1897-99, © 1900). 

Those who were not so timid about breaking with 
traditional views or with opinions that had been judged 
to be no longer tenable, inclined, nevertheless, especially 
in recent years, to consider that Baur had gone to the 
extreme limit of criticism and to think that some retreat, 
along part of the line at least, from his ‘ extravagances ’ 
was necessary. They did not shut their eyes to the 
great merits of the Tübingen school ; but neither would 
they be blind to their faults and shortcomings which 
seemed to admit of being summed up in the single word 
‘exaggeration.’ ‘They called themselves by choice the 
critical school, and could appropriately enough be de- 
scribed as indeed ‘moderately’ so. Those who have 
in recent years gone farthest in this reactionary direction 
(or, let us eall it, retrogression) are, in practice, A. 
Jülicher in his Æinleitung in das NT, 1894, tco1), 
and, in theory, A. Harnack in the ‘ Preface’ (which is 
not to be confounded with the contents which follow) to 
his Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur (=ACL 
21, 1897): 

Later criticism that may fairly enough be called 
‘advanced,’ in the sense that its conclusions differ 


33. Transitional 
views. 


Wendt, Acarmentar AGB) 1899, pp. 53-60; Th. Zahn, Find 
tn das N 7) ii. (1900) 629-47]; and CHRONOLOGY, §§ 64-84.] 

1 Some early representations of him on gilded glasses and 
sarcophagi still remain ; accounts of them wit! be found in Smith 
and Cheetham, Dict. Chr. Ant. 2 1621; Schultze, Die Kata- 
komben, Leipsic, 1882, p. 149. 

2 See Krenkel, ‘Das körperliche Leiden des Paulus,’ in the 
ZWT, 1873, p. 238, and in Beiträge ze Aufhellung d. Gesch, t. 
d. Briefe des Ap. Paulus (1890), 4, ‘der Dorn im Fleische,’ 
47-1253; and for various views, Lightfoot, Ga/atians, 1892, p. 
186; Farrar, SZ. Paul, vol. i Excurs. 10652 [van Manen, 
Paulus, 3284; Meyer-Heinrici, Aommentar, 2 Cor.(3) 1900, pp. 
397-402; Ramsay, SZ. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, t) 
1898, 94 J. (‘a species of chronic malaria fever'). Cp Eve, 
DISEASES OF, § 4. 
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more than those of others from traditional opinion starts 
from the same principles as the ‘ criti- 
34. A new school. cal school,’ ae its opponents 
prefer such expressions for it as ‘scepticism,’ the ‘radical ’ 
or the ‘ Dutch school,’ ‘ hypercriticism,' * uncriticism ' or 
(as Jülicher has it recently) ‘ pseudo-criticism,’ The 
way for it was prepared, not to speak of Evanson (1792), 
by Bruno Bauer, A. Pierson, S. A. Naber, and others. 

By Bruno Bauer in his three volumes entitled Avct7k der 
paulinischen Briefe (1850-52), and again after a silence of many 
years in his Christus und die Caesaren (18775; see especially 
pp- 371-387); by A. Pierson in De Bergrede en andere synop- 
tische fragmenten (1878; pp. 98-110); by him and Naber in 
their Veristmilia (1886); iy others in dissertations and dis- 
courses on various public occasions in Holland of which some 
account is to be found in JPT, 1883, pp. 593-618; 1884, pp. 
562-3 ; 1886, pp, 418-444(Dutch: W. C. van Manen, Het Nieuwe 
Testament sedert 1859, 1886, pp. 89-126, 225-7, 265). 

The Pauline question, however, was first brought 
forward in a strictly scientific form by A. D. Loman 
of Amsterdam in his ‘ Quaestiones Paulinz,’ published 
in 74.7 in 1882, 1883, 1886. This broadly -based 
study, however, in the beginning still intimately con- 
nected with the writer’s much discussed hypothesis of 
the symbolical character of the Gospel history and the 
person of Jesus, Loman did not live to complete. The 
portions published by him were the ‘ Prolegomena’ to 
a book on the principal epistles of Paul, in which the 
necessity for a revision of the foundations of our know- 
ledge of the original Paulinism and the expediency, for 
this purpose, of starting from the Epistle to the Galatians 
are fully set forth (1882, pp. 141-185, cp 593-616) ; 
a first chapter in which the external evidence for and 
against the genuineness of that Epistle is exhaustively 
discussed (1882, pp. 302-328, 452-487; 1883, pp. 
14-57; 1886, pp. 42-55), and a second chapter in 
which the same question is considered in the light of 
the Canon (1886, pp. 55-113, Cp 319-349, 387-406). 
At a later date an unfinished study, De Brief aan de 
Galatiers, was posthumously added to these as Loman's 

‘alatenschap (1899). Meanwhile various scholars—J. 
C. Matthes, J. van Loon, H. U. Meybooin, J. A. Bruins 
—had signified their agreement with him wholly or 
partially, and he was followed in the path of advancing 
criticism he had opened up, as regards the question of 
the sources of our knowledge of Paul, his life and his 
work, though without for a moment committing them- 
selves to Loman's hypothesis respecting the gospel 
history, by Rudolf Steck of Bern, D. E. J. Volter of 
Amsterdam, and W. C. van Manen of Leyden. 

Steck’s well-written book Der Galaterbrief nach seiner 
Echtheit untersucht, nebst kritischen Bemerkungen aus 
den paulinischen Hauptbriefen was published in 1888 ; 
Volter's ‘Ein Votum zur Frage nach der Echtheit, 
Integrität u. Composition der vier paulinischen Haupt- 
briefe’ was published in 7%. 7 in 1889 (pp. 265-325), 
but still remains unfinished in its revised form De 
Komposition der paulinischen Hauptbricfe: 1. Der 
Römer- u. Galaterbrief (1890). Van Manen, as yet 
hesitatingly in 1886-87, but decidedly in 1888 as a 
contributor to Th. T and other periodicals, and subse- 
quently in connection with his academical work, has 
participated largely in the present discussions. ! 

See especially his Paulus in three parts: De Handelingen 
der Apostelen (Acts), 1890; De brief aan de Romeinen, 1891 3 
De brieven aan de Korinthiers, 1896; followed by a condensed 
summary of the results arrived at in his Handleiding voor de 
Oudchristelyke letterkunde, 1900. For a somewhat fuller 
survey of the earlier history of this criticism and of the reception 
it met with in the learned world the reader may consult his 
articles entitled ‘A Wave of Hypercriticism’ in Exp. T 9, 1898, 
Pp- 205-211, 257-9, 314-0. 

The same critical principles of the ‘later criticism '— 
recently adopted also by Prof. W. B. Smith of Tulane 
University, New Orleans (see ROMANS)—have likewise 
been in some measure followed, however unconsciously 
in the main, by all those who at one time or another have 
sought, by postulating redactions, interpolations, and 


D To such an extent indeed as would justify him in saying 
without immodesty guorum pars magna fui.) 
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additions, to escape from the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Pauline authorship of one or more of the 
‘principal epistles.’ 

It will suftice to mention (1) with 
regard to all the four epistles; the 


35. Its relation 
to ‘redaction’ 


ME e view of J. H. A. Michelsen (2x, fe 
hype eee 1873, p. 421) that in these we have the 


original epistles of Paul published after 
his death with elucidations and notes ; also conjectures 
by Straatman, Baljon (1884) and Sulze (Prot. Airch.- 
Ztg., 1888, pp. 978-85). 

(2) So far as Romans is concerned, we have the 
conjecture of Semler, Baur, and others, that chaps. 15 
16, wholly or in part, cdo not belong to the fourteen 
preceding chapters, and, according to many, are not 
from the hand of Paul; that of C. H. Weisse, that 
chaps. 9-11, of Straatman, that chaps. 12-14, do not 
belong to the original epistle; of Laurent (1866), that 
the epistle at a later date was furnished with a number 
of marginal glosses; of Renan, that it was issued by 
Paul in more than one form (e.g., 1-11 +15, 1-14 + part 
of 16); of Michelsen (7%. 7, 1886-7) that we have to 
distinguish five or six editions in the original text; of 
E. Spitta (1893) that it is a combination of two letters 
written by Paul at different times to the Christians of 
Rome, one before and one after his visit to that city. 

(3) With respect to 1 and 2 Corinthians, we have 
the conjecture of Semler (1776), E. J. Greve (1794), 
Weber (1798), C. H. Weisse (1855), Hausrath (1870), 
Michelsen (1873), Baljon (1884), O. Pfleiderer (1887), 
W. Brückner (1890), M. Krenkel (1890), P. W. 
Schmiedel (1892), J. Cramer (1893), A. Halmel (1894), 
J- Weiss (1694); H.: J. Holtzmann (1894); H. Lisco 
(1896) that 2 Cor. is made up of two or more pieces 
which originally did not belong to one another; of 
Lipsius (1873), Hagge (1876), Spitta (1893), Clemen 
(1894) that the same holds true of 1 Cor. ; and of 
Straatman (1863-5) and J. A. Brnins (1892) that both 
epistles contain a vast number of interpolations. 

(4) As regards Gal., the same opinion has been held 
by Weisse, Sulze, Baljon (1889) and Cramer (1890)— 
the last two in their commentaries, 

Yet, however obvious in all this be the unconscious 
preparation for and transition to the criticism spoken of 
in § 34, this last does not occupy itself 
with such conjectures as those just sug- 
gested (in § 35), unless perhaps in special 
cases, and never with the definite object of escaping by 
such means from difficulties touching what is called the 
genuineness of the Epistles. It is ready to submit all 
such hypotheses to a candid examination, but does not 
value expedients whereby objections can be silenced 
temporarily. lt does not start from the belief that the 
non plus ultra of critical emancipation has been realised 
by the Tübingen school; but neither does it think that 
that school went too far. For it, there is nothing æ 
priort ‘too far’ in this field; and it believes that 
criticism is ever in duty bound to eriticise its own work 
and to repair its defects. It recognises no theoretical 
limit whatsoever that can reasonably be fixed. It ranks 
the critical labours of Baur and his school, notwith- 
standing all shortcomings and defects, far above those 
of older and less critically moulded scholars. lt wishes 
nothing better than, mutatis mutandis, to continue the 
research pursued by the Tübingen school, and, standing 
on the shoulders of Baur and others, and thus pre- 
sumably with the prospect of seeing clearer and farther, 
to advance another stage, as long a stage as possible, 
towards a real knowledge of Christian antiquity. 

That is not to be attained, in the judgment of this 
school of critics, by a simple return to the old views, by 
accepting the opinions of those scholars who busied 
themselves with researches of this kind before Baur (in 
the first decades of the rgth century or in the last of 
the 18th), nor yet by adopting the traditional con- 
ceptions current at a still earlier period whether amongst 


36. Its pro- 
posed task. 
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candid Protestants or thinking Roman Catholics. No 
error committed by a younger generation can ever make 
to be true anything in the opinions of an older genera- 
tion which has once been discovered to have been false. 

Still less does the criticism with which we are now 
dealing cherish hopes from any mediating policy of 
‘give and take.’ It has found that it does not avail, 
in estimating the Tiibingen theory, in one point or 
another, to plead ‘extenuating circumstances’ in favour 
of tradition whether churchly or scientific, and to offer 
here or there an amendment on the sketch drawn by 
Baur (or others after him) of the state of schools and 
parties in Old Christianity, or to extend the number of 
the ‘indisputably genuine’ epistles of Paul from four to 
six or seven (the ‘principal epistles’ + Philippians, 
Philemon and 1 Thess.), eight (+2 Thess. or Col.), 
nine (+both 2 Thess. and Col.), ten (+Eph.), if not 
even augmented by genuine Pauline fragments in the 
Pastoral Epistles. The defects of the ‘tendency 
criticism’ passed upon the NT writings and other 
documents of early Christianity which have come down 
to us, whether the criticism in which Baur Ied the way 
or that of others like Volkmar, Holsten, S. Davidson, 
Hatch (who followed Baur, while introducing into his 
criticism corrections more or less far-reaching), demand 
a more drastic course. It is needful to break not 
only with the dogma of the ' principal epistles’ in the 
order suggested by Baur and afterwards accepted by 
Hatch—Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.—but also with the 
dogma of there being four epistles of Paul in any 
order with regard to the genuineness of which no 
question ought to be entertained. It was a great 
defect in the criticism of the Tübingen school that 
it set out from this assumption without thinking of 
justifying it. It can be urged in excuse, that at the 
time no one doubted its justice ; Evanson was forgotten 
and Bruno Bauer had not yet arisen; but none the less 
the defect cannot be regarded as other than serious. It 
has wrought much mischief and must be held responsible 
for the song of triumph now being prematurely uttered 
even by those whose opposition to criticism is by no 
means trenchant, the burden of which is, ‘ Tübingen 
itself has alleged nothing against these epistles." The 
latest school of advanced criticism has learned not to 
rejoice over this but to regret an unfinished piece of 
work that ought to have been taken in hand long ago 
and demands to be taken up now. It regrets that Baur 
and his followers should not have stopped to consider 
the origin of the ‘principal epistles." It holds that 
criticism should investigate, not only those books which 
have been doubted for a longer or shorter period, but 
also even those that hitherto—it may even be, by 
every one—have been held to be beyond al] doubt, 
whether they be canonical or uncanonical, sacred or 
profane. Criticism is not at liberty to set out from the 
genuineness—or the spuriousness—of any writing that 
is to be used as evidence in historical research as long 
as the necessary light has not been thrown upon it, 
and least of all may it do so after some or many 
writings of the same class have already been actually 
found to be pseudepigrapha. It was and is in the 
highest degree a one-sided and arbitrary proceeding to 
go with Baur upon the assumption of the genuineness 
of the ‘principal epistles’ as fully established, and in 
accordance with this to assume that Acts must take a 
subordinate place in comparison with them, It is not 
a priori established that Paul cannot be mistaken, at 
least as long as we do not know with certainty whether 
he and the writer of the epistles that have come down 
to us under his name are indeed one and the same. 
The investigation of Acts must be carried on independ- 
ently of that of the Epistles, just as that of the Epistles 
must be independent of that of Acts. This rule must 
be applied in the case of every epistle separately as well 
as in connection with the other epistles which we have 
learned to recognise as belonging to the same group. 
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The four ‘principal epistles’ are not a fixed datum by 
which Acts and other Pauline writings can be tested 
unless one is previously able to prove their genuineness, 
This point has not been taken into account by the 
Tübingen school—greatly to their loss. As soon as it 
is observed, it becomes the task of criticism to subject 
to a strict examination the principal epistles one by one, 
from this point of view. What, then, is the criterion 
which may be employed in this investigation? None 
of the so-called external evidences. These do not avail 
here, however valuable may be what they have to tell 
us often as to the opinion of antiquity concerning these 
writings. So much Baur and his followers had already 
long ago learned to recognise. The ‘critical school’ 
had confessed it, even by the mouth of those among its 
adherents who had found themselves nearest to the 
thorough-going defenders of tradition. | Where then 
must the determining consideration be looked for? In 
the direction where in such circumstances it is always 
wont to be found: in the so-called ‘internal’ evidence. 
It is internal criticism that must speak the last, the so 
far as possible conclusive, word. 

The demand seemed to many too hard, as regarded 
the ' principal epistles.’ The Tübingen school and the 
‘critical’ school alike shrank from making it. The 
‘ progressive’ criticism which had meanwhile come into 
being, submitted to the inevitable. It addressed itself 
to the task imposed. ‘To the question, with what 
result? the answer, unfortunately, cannot be said to be 
wholly unanimous. True, this is a disadvantage under 
which the opposing party labours no less than the other. 
There is no criticism in the judgments of which no trace 
can be found of what can be called a subjective side. 

Viewed broadly, and with divergences in points of 
detail left out of account, what the recent criticism now 
a7 Io VEW described has to say regarding Acts is in 

Acts. substance as follows. The book professes 

° to be a sequel to the third canonical 
gospel, designed in common with it to inform a certain 
Theophilus otherwise unknown to us, or in his person 
any recent convert to Christianity, more precisely with 
regard to the things in which he has been instructed 
(Actslr-5, cp Lk. 11-4 2436-53). We find in it in 
accordance with this, a by no means complete, yet at 
the same time (at least, in some measure) an orderly 
and continuous sketch of the fortunes of the disciples of 
Jesus, after his resurrection and ascension; of their 
appearances in Jerusalem and elsewhere ; and in par- 
ticular, of the life and work of Peter, in the first part 
(Acts 1-12), and more fully and amply of the life and 
work of Paul, in the second part (13-28). 

Even leaving aside any comparison with the Pauline 
epistles, we cannot regard the contents of Acts, viewed 
as a whole, and on their own merits, as a true and 
credible first-hand narrative of what had actually 
occurred, nor yet as the ripe fruit of earnest historical 
research—not even where, in favourable circumstances, 
the author might occasionally have been in a condition 
to give this. The book bears in part a legendary- 
historical, in part an edifying and apologetical character. 
The writer's intention is to instruct Theophilus concern- 
ing the old Christian past, as that presented itself to his 
own mind after repeated examination, to increase 
the regard and affection of his readers for Christianity, 
and at the same time to show forth how from the first, 
although hated by the Jews, this religion met with 
encouragement on the part of the Romans. Of a 
‘tendency,’ in the strict sense of the word, as under- 
stood by the Tübingen school, there is nothing to be 
seen. The book does not aim at the reconciliation of 
conflicting parties, Petrinists and Paulinists, nor yet at 
the exaltation of Paul or at casting his Jewish adversaries 
into the shade, or at placing him on a level with Peter. 

Of the substantial unity of the work there can be no 
question. We have not here any loose aggregation of 
fragments derived from various sources. Still less, 
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however, can we fail to recognise that older authorities 
have been used in its composition., Amongst these are 
prominent two books whieh we may appropriately call 
(a) Acts of Paul, and (4) Acts of Peter. From a is 
derived in the main what we now read in 123 (D), 
436-37 61-15 751-83 91-30 1119-30 18-28; from 4, more 
particularly, much of chaps. 1-12. 

(a) The first and older of the two books included mainly a 
sketch of the life and work of Paul, according to the ideas of 
those Christians who placed him high, and who, as compared with 
others, deserve to be called progressive. With this was worked 
in—but not incorporated without change (unless the corrections 
which can still be traced are to be laid to the account of the 
author of Acts)—a journey narrative, very possibly the work of 
Luke the companion of Paul. See 1127 (D), 1610-17 205-15 
21 1-18 27 1-28 16. . TA 

(6) The second book, written ìn view of the Acts of Paul just 
described, was an attempt to allow more justice to be done to 
lradition and more light to be thrown upon Peter. 

Perhaps the author of the entire work, as we now 
know it, in addition to oral tradition, had still other 
means of information at his disposal (such as Flavius 
Josephus) and borrowed here and there a detail, but 
certainly not much, from the Pauline epistles. 

Alternately free and fettered in relation to his 
authorities, the author sometimes used their language, 
yet, as a rule, employed his own. He followed in their 
footsteps for the most part, yet frequently went his own 
way, transposing and correcting, supplementing and 
abridging what he had found in others. ‘To ascertain 
the details of the process in every case is no longer 
possible. On the chief points, a fuller discussion will 
be found in W. C. van Manen, Paulus: /. De Hande- 
lingen der Apostelen, 1890. 

The spirit in which Lk. set about his work is that of budding 
Catholicism, which has room alike for ‘ Paul’ and for ‘ Peter,’ 
and does not shrink from bringing to the notice of the faithful 
a writing—the Acts of Paul just referred to—devoted to the 
commemoration and glorification of the ‘apostle of the heretics’ 
as Tertullian still called him, albeit clothed in a new dress 
whereby at the same time reverent homage is rendered to the 
tradition of the ancients. 

Lk.’s true name remains unknown. His home was probably 
in Rome; but perhaps it may have been somewhere in Asia 
Minor. He flourished about the second quarter of the second 
century. There is no necessity for doubting the correctness of 
the representation that he is one and the same with the author 
of the Third Gospel. 

In the days when the contents of sacred books were 
held exempt from criticism, the historical value of Acts 
was much overrated ; more recently under the influence 
of Tübingen criticism it has been unduly depreciated. It 
is entitled to recognition in so far as it is a rich source 
of information as to how the Christianity of the first 30 
or 35 years after the crucifixion was spoken about, 
estimated, and taught, in influential circles, about the 
years 130-150 A.D. It is entitled to reeognition also, 
in so far as we are still in a position to trace, in what 
has been taken over with or without alteration from 
older works, how it was that men of that period thought 
about implied, or expressly mentioned persons, things, 
and relations. In estimating the value of details, it is 
incumbent on us always, so far as possible, to distinguish 
between the original historical datum, the valuable 
substance of a trustworthy tradition, and the one-fold, 
two-fold, threefold, or it may be manifold clothing with 
which this has been invested by later views and opinions, 
and in too many cases, unfortunately, concealed by 
them, in such a manner that it is not always possible, 
even for the keenest eye, to diseriminate as could be 
wished between truth and fiction. 

With respect to the canonical Pauline epistles, the 
later criticism here under consideration has learned to 

recognise that 

38. Of the g! that they are none of them by 
epistles Paul; neither fourteen, nor thirteen, nor 

' nine or ten, nor seven or eight, nor yet even 

the four so Jong ‘ universally’ regarded as unassailable. 
They are all, without distinction, pseudepigrapha (this, 
of course, not implying the least depreciation of their 
contents). The history of criticism, the breaking up of 
the group which began as early as 1520, already pointed 
in this direction. No distinction can any longer be 
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allowed between ‘principal epistles’ and minor or 
deutero-Pauline ones. The separation is purely arbi- 
trary, with no foundation in the nature of the things 
here dealt with. The group—not to speak of Hebrews 
at present—when compared with the Johannine epistles, 
with those of James, Jude, Ignatius, Clement, with 
the gospel of Matthew, or the martyrdom of Polyearp, 
bears obvious marks of a certain unity—ot having 
originated in one cirele, at one time, in one environ- 
ment; but not of unity of authorship, even if a term 
of years—were it even ten or twenty—be allowed. It 
is impossible, on any reasonable principle, to separate 
one or more pieces from the rest. One could immedi- 
ately with equal right pronounce an opposite judgment 
and condemn—e.g., Romans or Corinthians, compared 
with the rest, as under suspicion.. Every partition is 
arbitrary. However one may divide them, there will 
always remain (within the limits of each group, and on 
a comparison of the contents of any two or three 
assumed classes), apart from corrections of subordinate 
importance, clearly visible traces of agreement and of 
divergence—even on a careful “examination of the 
famous four: Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. ‘There is no 
less distinction in language, style, religious or cthical 
contents between 1 and 2 Cor. on the one hand, and 
Rom. and Gal. on the other, than there is between 
Rom. and Phil., Col, and Philem. On the ‘contrary, 
in the last two cases the agreement is undeniably 
greater. 

Tradition does not assert the Pauline origin of the 
‘principal epistles’ more loudly than it does that of the 
pastoral or of the ‘minor’ epistles. External evidences 
plead at least as strongly, or, to speak more accurately, 
just as weakly, for the latter as for the former. The 
internal point just as strongly in the case of Rom., 1 and 
2 Cor., and Gal., as they do elsewhere to the one con- 
clusion that they are not the work of Paul This 
deliverance rests mainly on the following considerations, 
each of them a conclusion resulting from independent 
yet Intimately connected researches. 

The ‘principal epistles,’ like all the rest of the group, 
present themselves to us as epistles ; but this is not their 

Thei real character in the ordinary and Hterary 
g a meaning of the word. They are not letters 
oe: originally intended for definite persons, 
despatched to these, and afterwards by publication made 
the common property of all. On the contrary, they 
were, from the first, books; treatises for instruction, 
and especially for edification, written in the form of 
letters ina tone of authority as from the pen of Paul and 
other men of note who belonged to his entourage : 
I Cor. by Paul and Sosthenes, 2 Cor. by Pau] and 
Timothy, Gal. (at least in the exordium) by Paul and 
all the brethren who were with him; so also Phil., Col. 
and Philem., by Paul and Timothy, 1 and 2 Thess. by 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy. The object is to make 
it appear as if these persons were still living at the time 
of composition of the writings, though in point of faet 
they belonged to an earlier generation. Their ‘ epistles’ 
accordingly, even in the circle of their first readcrs, gave 
themselves out as voices from the past. ‘They were 
from the outset intended to exert an influence in as wide 
a cirele as possible ; more particularly, to be read aloud 
at the religious meetings for the edification of the chureh, 
or to serve as a standard for doctrine and morals. 
Hence it comes that, among other consequences, we 
never come upon any trace in tradition of the impression 
which the supposed letters of Paul may have made— 
though, of course, each of them must, if genuine, have 
produced its own impression—upon the Christians at 
Rome, at Corinth, in Galatia ; and the same can be said 
of all the other canonical] epistles of Paul. Hence, also, 
the surprising and otherwise unaccountable features in 
the addresses of the epistles: ‘to all that are in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints’ (Rom. 17), 'to the 
church of God which is at Corinth, them that are 
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sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, with all 
who invoke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in all 
places, theirs and ours’ (1 Cor. 12); ‘to the church of 
God whieh is at Corinth, wth all the saints in the whole 
of Achaia’ (2 Cor. 11), ‘to zke churehes of Galatia’ 
(Gal. 12). The artificial character of the epistolary form 
comes further to light with speeial clearness when we 
direct our attention to the composition of the writings. 
in sueh manner real letters are never written. 


i. In a very special degree does this hold true no doubt of 
2Cor. Many scholars, belonging in other respects to very 
different schools, have been convinced for more than a century 
and have sought to persuade others that this epistle was not 
written at one gush or even at intervals; that it consists of an 
aggregation of fragments which had not originally the same 
destination. 

ii. 1 Cor. allows us to see no Jess clearly that there underlie 
the finished epistle as known to us several greater or smaller 
treatises, having such subjects as the following :—parties and 
divisions in the church (1 10-3 23), the authority of the apostles 
(4), unchastity (5-6), married and unmarried life (7), the eating 
of that which has been offered to idols (8-111), the veiling of 
women (11 2-15 [16]), love feasts (11 17-34), spiritual gifts (12-14), 
the resurrection (15), a collection for the saints (16 1-4)—other 
passages being introduced relating to the superiority of the 
preaching of the cross above the wisdom of this world (1 18-31), 
the spirit in which Paul had laboured (2 1-10), the right of litiga- 
tion between Christians (6 1-11), circumcised and uncircumcised, 
oF and free (7 18-24), the apostolic service (9), Christian love 
13). 

: ili. With regard to Rom. it is even more obvious that the 
author accomplished his task with the help of writings, perhaps 
older ‘epistles,’ treatises, sayings handed down whether orally 
or in writing —although we must admit, as in the case of so 
many other books, both older and more recent, that we are not 
in a position to indicate with any detail what has heen borrowed 
from this source and what from that, or what has been derived 
from no previous source whatever, and is the exclusive property 
of the author, editor, or adapter. 

iv. With Gal. the case is in some respects different, and 
various reasons lead us, so far as the canonical text 1s concerned, 
to think of a catholic adaptation of a leiter previously read in 
the circle of the Marcionites, although we are no longer in a 
position to restore the older form. We have in view the employ- 
ment of such words as Peter (ll€zpos) alongside of Cephas 
(Kyndas), of two forms of the name Jerusalem ('leporóàvua 
alongside of ‘lepovaaAnu), the presence of discrepant views (as 
in 3729 and 310)of Abraham’s seed; the zeal against circum- 
cision in 5 2-4 612-13 alongside of the frank recognition that it is 
of no significance (56 615)—the cases in which the ancients 
charged Marcion with having falsified the text, though the 
textual criticism of modern times has found it necessary to 
invert the accusation. 


There are to be detected, aecordingly, in the com- 
position of the ‘ principal epistles’ phenomena which, 
whatever be the exact explanation arrived at in eaeh 
ease, all point at least to a peculiarity in the manner of 
origin of these writings which one is not accustomed to 
find, and which indeed is hardly conceivable, in ordinary 
letters. 

The contents of the epistles, no less than the results 
of an attentive consideration of their form, 


coer, lead to the conclusion that the ‘ principal 
Pantin. epistles’ eannot be the work of the apostle 


Paul. 

i, Is it likely that Paul, a man of authority and recog- 
nised as such at the time, would have written to the 
Christians at Rome—-men who were personally unknown 
to him—what, on the assumption of the genuineness of 
the epistle, we must infer he did write? That he would 
have taken so exalted a tone, whilst at the same time 
forcing himself to all kinds of shifts in writing to his 
spiritual children at Corinth and in Galatia? One 
cannot form to oneself any intelligible conception of his 
attitude either to the one or to the other ; nor yet of the 
mutual relations of the parties and schools which we 
must coneeive to have been present and to some extent 
in violent eonfliet with one another if Paul really thought 
and said about them what we find in the ‘principal 
epistles.’ 

ii, Even if we set all this aside, however, the doctrinal 
and religious-ethical contents betoken a development in 
Christian life and thought of such magnitude and depth 
as Paul could not possibly have reached within a few 


1 Cp § 47. 
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years after the crucifixion. So large an experience, so 
great a widening of the field of vision, so high a degree 
of spiritual power as wonld have been required for this 
it is impossible to attribute to him within so limited a 
time. 

It does not avail as a way of escape from this diffi- 
culty to assume, as some do, a slow development in the 
case of Paul whereby it becomes conceivable that when 
he wrote the ‘ principal epistles’ he had reached a height 
which he had not yet attained fourteen or twenty years 
previously. There is no evidence of any such slow 
development as is thus assumed. It exists only in the 
imagination of exegetes who perceive the neecssity of 
some expedient to remove difficulties that are felt 
though not acknowledged. Moreover, the texts speak 
too plainly in a diametrically opposite sense. It is only 
necessary to read the narrative of Paul's conversion us 
given by himself according to Gal. J 10-16 in order to see 
this. The bigoted zcalot for the law who persecuted the 
infant ehurch to the death did not first of all attach 
himself to those who professed the new religion in order 
to become by little and little a reformer of their ideas 
and intuitions. On the contrary, on the very instant 
that he had suddenly been brought to a breach with his 
Jewish past, he publiely and at once came forward with 
all that was specially great and new in his preaching. 
The gospel he preached was one which he had received 
directly. It was not the glad tidings of the Messiah, 
the long expected One, who was to eome to bless his 
people Isracl; it was the preaching of a new divine 
revelation, and this not communicated to him through 
or by man, but immediately from above, from God 
himself, God's Son revealed 747 Atm. With this revela- 
tion was at the same time given to him the clear insight 
and the call to go forth as a preacher to the Gentiles. 

ili. Underlying the principal epistles there is, amongst 
other things, a definite spiritual tendency, an inherited 
type of doetrine (Rom.617)—let us say the older 
Paulinisni—with which the supposed readers had long 
been familiar. They are wont to follow it, now in 
ehildlike simplicity, now with eager enthusiasm, or to 
assail it, not seldom obstinately, with all sorts of 
weapons and from various sides. Some have already 
got beyond this and look upon Paulinism more as if it 
were a past stage, a surmounted point of view. One 
might designate them technically as Hyperpaulinists. 
They are met with especially amongst Paul's opponents 
at Corinth according to 1 and 2Cor. Others remain 
in the rear or have returned to the old view, the Jewish 
or Jewish-Christian view which had preceded Paulinism. 
They are the Judaisers against whom above all others 
the Galatians are warned and armed. Both are groups 
which one ean hardly imagine to oneself as subsisting, 
at least in the strength here supposed, during the life- 
time of Paul. Plainly Paul is not a contemporary, but 
a figure of the past. He is the objeet or, if you will, 
the central point of all their zeal and all their efforts. 

iv. Paulinism itself, as it is held up and defended in 
the ‘principal epistles,’ apart from diversities in the 
elaboration of details by the various writers, is nothing 
more or less than the fruit of a thorough-going re- 
formation of the older form of Christianity. Before 
it could be reached the original expectations of the 
first disciples of Jesus had to be wholly or partly given 
up. The conception of Jesus as the Messiah in the old 
Jewish meaning of the word had to give place to a 
more spiritual conception of the Christ the Son of God ; 
the old divine revelation given in the sacred writings of 
Israel had to make way for the newer revelation vouch- 
safed immediately by God, in dreams and visions, by 
day and by night, and throngh the mediation, if media- 
tion it can be called, of the Holy Ghost: the law had 
to yield to the gospel. For these things time—no little 
time-—was needed, even in days of high spiritual tension 
such as must have been those in which the first Christians 
lived and in which many are so ready to take refuge in 
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order to be able to think it possible that the ‘ principal 
epistles,’ with their highly varied contents could have 
been written so soon after the death of Jesus as the 
theory of Pauline authorship compels us to assume. 

v. Writers and readers, as we infer fron: the contents, 
live in the midst of problems which—most of them at 
all events—when carefully considered are seen not to 
belong to the first twenty or thirty years after the death 
of Jesus. We refer to questions as to the proper relation 
between law and gospel, justification by faith or by 
works, election and reprobation, Christ according to the 
flesh and Christ according to the Spirit, this Jesus or 
another, the value of circumcision, the use of clean or 
unclean things, sacrificial flesh, common flesh and other 
ordinary foods and drinks, the Sabbath and other holy 
days, revelations and visions, the married and the un- 
married condition, the authority of the apostles, the 
marks of true apostleship and a multitude of others. 

We must not be taken in by superficial appearances. 
Though Paul is represented as speaking, in reality he 
himself and his fellow apostles alike are no longer alive. 
Everywhere there is a retrospective tone. It is always 
possible to look back upon them and upon the work 
they achieved. 

Paul has planted, another has watered (1 Cor. 36). He as 
a wise master-builder has laid the foundation; another has 
built thereupon (3 10). He himself is not to come again (4 18). 
He and his fellow-apostles have already ‘ been made a spectacle 
unto the world, both to angels and to men,’ God has ‘set them 
forth as men doomed to death, lowest and last ’—7.e., given them 
the appearance of being persons of the lowest sort (49). Their 
fight has been fought, their sufferings endured, It is already 
possible to judge as to the share of each in the great work. Paul, 
to whom Christ appeared after his resurrection ‘last of all,’ ‘ the 
least of the apostles,’ has ‘laboured more abundantly than they 
all’ (158-10); he has run his course in the appointed way (9 264), 
a follower of Christ (even as others may be followers of himself, 
11 1), whose walk in the world can readily stand comparison with 
that of others, even the most highly placed in Christian circles 
(2 Cor. l 12 115 1211), who has been ever victorious, whom God 
has always led in triumph, making manifest the savour of his 
knowledge by him in every place ; ‘unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ,’ by his coming forward testifying, as in the sight of God, 
of the sacrifice made by Christ in his death ; sufficient for all things 
(2 14-16); a pattern of long-suffering, patience, and perseverance, 
who had more to endure than any other man (48-10 64-5 75 
11 23-27), an ideal form whose sufferings have accrued to the 
benefit of others and been a source of comfort to many (410% 
14-7). 

vi. A special kind of Christian gnosis, a wisdom that 
far transcends the simplicity of the first diseiples and 
their absorption with Messianic expectations haunts and 
occupies many of the more highly-developed minds 
(x Cor. 117-31 2616 and elsewhere). In Rom. 9-11 the 
rejection of Israel is spoken of in a manner that cannot 
be thought to have been possible before the fall of the 
Jewish state in 70 A.D. The church is already con- 
ceived of as exposed to bloody persecutions, whereas, 
during Paul's lifetime, so far as is known to us, no such 
had as yet arisen (Rom. 53-5 817-39 121214 2 Cor. 13-7); 
she has undoubtedly been in existence for more than a 
few years merely, as is usually assumed, and indeed 
requires to be assumed, on the assumption of the 
genuineness of the epistles. 

The church has already, from being in a state of spiritual 
poverty, come to be rich (1 Cor. 15). Originally in no position to 
sound the depths, consisting of a company of but little developed 
persons, the majority of its members though still in a certain 
sense ‘carnal’ are ahle to follow profound discussions on questions 
so difficult as those of speaking with tongues, prophecy, or the 
resurrection (1 Cor. 12-15). There are already ‘ perfect’ ones 
who can be spoken to about the matters of the higher wisdom ; 
spiritual ones who can digest strong nourishment ; understand- 
ing ones who have knowledge (26-16 31-3 1015). The church is 
in possession of their traditions (11 2 23 153): epistles of Paul 
which presented a picture of him different from the current 
tradition received from those who had associated with him 
(2 Cor. t 13 10 10). There is an ordered church life to the follow- 
ing of which the members are held bound. There are fixed and 
definite customs and usages—such as regular collections of 
charitable gifts (2 Cor. 913) or the setting apart, when required, 
of persons whose names were in good repute, and who had been 
chosen, by the laying on of hands (8 18,7). 

In a word, the church has existed not for a few years 
merely. The historical background of the epistles, even 
of the principal epistles, is a later age. The Christianity 
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therein professed, presupposed, and avowed, ina number 
of its details does not admit of being explained by refer- 
ence to the period preceding the date of Paul’s captivity 
or even that of his death in 64 A.D. Everything points 
to later days—at least the close of the first or the be- 
ginning of the second century. 

Necessary limitations of space do not allow of fuller 
elucidations here. ‘Fhe reader who wishes to do real 
justice to the view here taken of the question as to the 
genuineness of Paul's epistles will not stop at the short 
sketch given here, but will consult the following works 
among others :— 

_ (a) On the subject as a whole, Loman, ‘ Quzstiones Paulinz' 
in Th. T, 1882, pp. 141-1853 cp 593-616, 1886, 55-1133 cp 319- 
349 and 387-406; Steck, Galaterbrief, 1-23, 152-386. (b) On 

om. and Cor., Van Manen, Paulus, 2 and 3. (c) On Gal., 
Steck, Galaterbrie/; cp Loman, ‘ Quast. Paul.’ in 74.7, 1882, 
pp- 302-328, 452-487; 1883, pp. 14-57; 1886, pp. 42-55; and 
Loman's Nalatenschap, 1899; (d) for a general survey of the 
entire Pauline group, Van Manen, //andletding, iii., $$ 1-98 
(pp. 30-63). 

To the question asto the bearing of the conclusions 
of criticism upon our knowledge of the life and activity 

.-. of Paul, the answer must frankly b 
41. Paul’s life aie 


that in the first instance the result is of 


and work: $ 
: a purely negative character. In truth, 
negative te : 
this is common to all the results of 
results. 


criticism when seriously applied. Criti- 
cism must always begin by pulling down everything that 
has no solid or enduring foundation. 

Thus all the representations formerly current—alike 
in Roman Catholic and Protestant circles—particularly 
during the nineteenth century—regarding the life and 
work of Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ, of the Lord, 
of the Gentiles, must be set aside, in so far as they rest 
upon the illusory belief that we can implicitly rely on 
what we read in Acts and the 13 (14) epistles of Paul, 
or in the epistles alone whether in their entirety or in a 
restricted group of them. These representations are 
very many and—let it be added in passing—very 
various and discrepant in character : far from showing 
any resemblance to one another, they exhibit the most 
inconsistent proportions and features. But, however 
different they were, they all of them have disappeared ; 
they rested upon a foundation not of solid rock, but of 
shifting sand. 

So, too, with all those surveys of Paulinism, the 
‘ideas,’ the ‘theology,’ the ‘system’ of Paul, set forth 
in accordance with the voice of tradition, as derived 
from a careful study of the contents of Acts and the 
epistles, whether taken in their entirety or curtailed or 
limited to the ‘principal epistles’ alone. Irrevocably 
passed away, never more to be employed for their 
original purpose, are such sketches, whether on a large 
or on a smaller scale, whether large or narrow in their 
scope, sketches among which are many highly important 
studies, especially within the last fifty years. Hence- 
forward, they possess only a historical interest as 
examples of the scientific work of an older school. 
They do not and could not give any faithful image or 
just account of the life and teaching of Paul, the right 
foundation being wanting. 

This, however, does not mean, as some would have 
us believe, that the later criticism has driven history 
from the lists, banished Paul from the world of realities, 
and robbed us even of the scanty light which a somewhat 
older criticism had allowed us, to drive away the darkness 
as to the past of early Christianity. These are impos- 
sibilities. No serious critic has ever attempted them or 
sought to obscure any light that really shone. The 
question was and is simply this: what is it that can be 
truly called history? Where does the light shine? To 
see that one has been mistaken in one’s manner of 
apprehending the past is not a loss but a gain. It is 
always better, safer, and more profitable, to know that 
one does not know, than to go on building on a basis 
that is imaginary. 

The results of criticism, even of the most relentless 
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criticism, thus appear to be after all not purely negative. 
PE TET E Though at first sight they may, and 
indeed must, seem to be negative, they 

results. E 
Foundations. 2° r°! less positive in contents and 

tendency. ‘lhe ultimate task of criticism 
is to build up, to diffuse light, to bring to men’s know- 
ledge the things that have really happened. As regards 
Paul's life and work, now that the foundations have 
been changed, it teaches us in many respects to judge 
in another sense than we have been accustomed to do. 
Far from banishing his personality beyond the pale of 
history, criticism seeks to place him and his labours in 
the juster light of a better knowledge. For this it is un- 
able any longer in all simplicity to hold by the canonical 
Acts and epistles, or even to the epistles solely, or yet toa 
selection of them. The conclusion it has to reckon with 
is this :—(a) That we possess no epistles of Paul; that 
the writings which bear his name are pseudepigrapha 
containing seemingly historical data from the life and 
labours of the apostle, which nevertheless must not be 
accepted as correct without closer examination, and are 
probably, at least for the most part, borrowed from 
‘Acts of Paul’ which also underlie our canonical book 
of Acts (see above, § 37). (4) Still less does the Acts of 
the Apostles give us, however incompletely, an absolutely 
historical narrative of Paul's career ; what it gives is a 
variety of narratives concerning him, differing in their 
dates and also in respect of the influences under which 
they were written. Historical criticism must, as far as 
lies in its power, learn to estimate the value of what has 
come down to us through both channels, Acts and the 
epistles, to compare them, to arrange them and bring 
them into consistent and orderly connection. On these 
conditions and with the help of these materials, the 
attempt may be made to frame some living conception 
of the life and work of the apostle, and of the manner 
in which the figure of the apostle was repeatedly re- 
cast in forms which superseded one another in rapid 
succession. 

Towards this important work little more than first 
essays have hitherto been made. The harvest promises 
to be plentiful; but the labourers as yet are too few. 
We inust, for the time being, content ourselves with 
indicating briefly what scem to be the main conclusions. 

Paul was the somewhat younger contemporary of 
Peter and other disciples of Jesus, and probably a Jew 

43. The his- 2 birth, a native of Lass in Cilicia. 

: At first his attitude towards the dis- 

torical Paul. . E 

ciples was one of hostility. Later, 
originally a tentmaker by calling, he cast in his lot with 
the followers of Jesus, and, in the service of the higher 
truth revealed through them, spent the remainder of a 
life of vicissitude as a wandering preacher. In the 
course of his travels he visited various lands : Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy. Tradition adds to the list a 
journey to Spain, then back to the last again, and once 
more westwards till at last his career ended in martyr- 
dom at Rome. With regard to his journeys, we can in 
strictness speak with reasonable certainty and with some 
detail only of one great journey which he undertook 
towards the end of his life: from Troas to Philippi, back 
to Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Samos, Miletus, Rhodes, 
Patara, Tyre, Ptolemais, Cæsarea, Jerusalem, back to 
Ceesarea, Sidon, Myra, Fair Havens, Melita, Syracuse, 
Rhegium, Puteoli, Rome (Acts 1610-17 205-15 2] 1-18 
27 1-28 16). 

Perhaps at an earlier date he had been one of the 
first who, along with others of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
proclaimed to Jews and Gentiles outside of Palestine 
the principles and the hopes of the disciples of Jesus 
(Acts llig f). Possibly, indeed probably, we may 
infer further details of the same sort from what Lk. and 
the authors of the epistles have borrowed from the 
‘Acts of Paul,’ as to the places visited by Paul, and the 
measure of his success in cach; in which of them he 
met with opposition, in which with indifference ; what 
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particular discouragements and adventures he en- 
countered ; such facts as that he seldom or never came 
into contact with the disciples in Palestine; that even 
after years had passed he was still practically a stranger 
to the brethren dwelling in Jerusalem; that on a visit 
there he but narrowly escaped suffering the penalty 
of death on a charge of contempt for the temple, 
which would show in how bad odour he had long been 
with many. 

As regards all these details, however, we have no 
certain knowledge. ‘The Acts of Paul, so far as known 
to us, already contained both truth and fiction. In no 
case did it claim to give in any sense a complete account 
of the doings and sufferings of the apostle in the years of 
his preaching activity. The principal source which 
underlies it, the journey narrative, the so-called ‘ We- 
source,’ is exceedingly scanty in its information. It 
says not much more, apart from what has been already 
indicated about the great Troas-Philippi-Troas-Rome 
journey, than that Paul, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
company with others, visited many regions, and preached 
in all of them for at least some days, in some cases for 
a longer period. 

It does not appear that Paul's ideas differed widely 
from those of the other ‘disciples,’ or that he had 
emancipated himself from Judaism or had outgrown 
the law more than they. Rather do one or two 
expressions of the writer of the journey-narrative tend 
to justify the supposition that, in his circle, there 
was as yet no idea of any breach with Judaism. At any 
rate, the writer gives his dates by the Jewish calendar 
and speaks of ‘ the days of unleavened bread’ (7.e¢., after 
the passover), Acts 206, and of ‘ the fast’ (z.e., the great 
day of atonement in the end of September), 279. He 
is a ‘disciple’ among the ‘ disciples.’ What he preaches 
is substantially nothing else than what their mind and 
heart are full of, ‘ the things concerning Jesus’ (rà rept 
tov 'Inoot). lt may be that Paul's journeyings, his 
protracted sojourn outside of Palestine, his intercourse 
in foreign parts with converted Jews and former heathen, 
may have emancipated him (as it did so many other 
Jews of the dispersion), without his knowing it, more or 
less—perhaps in essence completely—from circumcision 
and other Jewish religious duties, customs, and rites. 
But even so he had not broken with these. He had, like 
all the other disciples, remained in his own consciousness 
a Jew, a faithful attender of temple or synagogue, only 
in this one thing distinguished from the children of 
Abraham, that he held and preached ‘the things con- 
cerning Jesus,’ and in connection with this devoted 
himself specially to a strict life and the promotion of 
mutual love. What afterwards became ‘ Paulinism,’ 
‘the theology of Paul,’ was not yet. Still less does it 
ever transpire that Paul was a writer of epistles of any 
importance ; least of all, of epistles so extensive and 
weighty as those now met with in the Canon. So also 
there is no word, nor any trace, of any essential difference 
as regards faith and life between him and other disciples. 
He is and remains their spiritual kinsman; their 
‘brother,’ although moving in freedom and living for 
the most part in another circle. 

For doubting, as is done by E. Johnson, the formerly 
anonymous writer of Antiqua Mater (1887), the 
historical existence of Paul and his activity as an 
itinerant preacher outside the limits of Palestine, there 
is no reason. Such doubt has no support in any ancient 
document, nor in anything in the journey-narrative that, 
in itself considered, ought to be regarded as improbable ; 
on the other hand, it is sufficiently refuted by the 
universality of the tradition among all parties regarding 
Paul's life and work (cp Van Manen, Paulus, 1 192-200). 

It is true that the picture of Paul drawn by later 
times differs utterly in more or fewer of its details from 
the original. Legend has made itself master of his 
person. The simple truth has been mixed up with 
invention ; Paul has become the hero of an admiring band 
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of the more highly developed Christians; the centre, 
at the same time, of a great movement in 


ne ae the line of the development of the faith 
Porat Y and expectations of the first disciples; the 


father of Paulinism — that system which, 
at first wholly unnoticed by the majority, or treated 
with scorn and contempt (ep § 4, n. 2), soon met with 
general appreciation, and finally found world-wide fanie, 
however at all times imperfectly understood. 

It is difficult, or almost impossible, to indicate with 
distinctness how far Paul himself, by his personal influ- 
ence and testimony, gave occasion for the formation of 
that which afterwards came to be associated with his 
name, and which thenceforward for centuries-—indeed 
inseparably for all time, it might seem—has continued 
to be so conjoined, though very probably, if not cer- 
tainly, it had another origin. We find ourselves here 
confronted with a question involving a problem similar 
to that relating to the connection between John, origin- 
ally a simple fisherman of Galilee, one of the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and John the Divine, the father of the 
illustrious Johannine school which speaks to us in the 
Fourth Gospel and in the three epistles bearing his 
namne. 

The following seems certain : Paul, of whom so little 
in detail is known, the artisan-preacher, who travelled 

so widely for the advancement and 
a a i of diffusion of those principles whieh, 
hs onee he had embraced them, he held 
so dear, was portrayed in a no longer extant work 
which can most suitably be named after him Acts of 
Paul, based partly on legend, partly on a trustworthy 
tradition to which the well-known journey-narrative may 
be reckoned. There he comes before us, now enveloped 
in clouds and now standing out in clear light; now a 
man among men, and now an ideal figure who is 
admired but not understood. At once the younger 
coutemporary of the first disciples, and yet as it seems 
already reverentially placed at a distance apart from 
them ; a ‘disciple’ like them, yet exercising his im- 
mediate activity far outside their cirele; full of quite 
other thoughts; in a special sense guided by the Holy 
Spirit; a ‘Christian’ who bows the knee before the 
Son of God and is entrusted with ‘the gospel of the 
grace of God’ (Acts 2024); in the main, perhaps, so 
far as his wanderings and outward fortunes are con- 
cerned, drawn from the life, yet at the same time, even 
in that case, in such a manner that the reader at every 
point is conseious of inaeeuraey and exaggeration, and 
finds himself compelled to withhold his assent where he 
comes aeross what is manifestly legendary. 


So in the story of Paul’s conversion, his seeing of Jesus in 
heaven, his hearing of Jesus’ voice, his receiving of a mandate 
from him (Acts 2221 2616-18); the word to Ananias that he 
is to be instructed by Jesus himself and filled with the Holy 
Ghost (9 16-17); the representation of Paul as receiving visions 
and revelations (2217-21 169 4. 189 f. 2723); the record of 
how he was wont to be led by the Holy Spirit (134 166 
1921 2022 214 10-12); the description of his controversy with 
Elymas Barjesus, whom he vanquishes and punishes with 
blindness (136-12); the healing of the lame man at Lystra 
and the deification that followed (148-18); the vision of the 
man of Macedonia at Troas (169); the casting out of the evil 
spirit at Philippi (16 16-18); the liberation from prison at the 
same place (1625-34); the imparting of the Holy Ghost to 
disciples of the old school at Ephesus by the laying on of hands 
(19 1-7); the cures there wrought and castings out of evil spirits 
(19117); the vengeance of the evil spirit who recognises 
indeed the superiority of Paul, but not that of other men (19 16); 
the giving up and burning of precious books at Ephesus (19 19); 
perhaps also the affair of Eutychus at Troas (207-12), and the 
details respecting Paul’s sojourn at Melita (28 1-10). 


We are here already a good distance along the road 
upon which a younger generation, full of admiration 
for its great men, yet not too historically accurate, is 
moving, setting itself to describe the lives of Peter, 
Paul, Thomas, John, and others, in the so-called 
apocryphal Acts, or, more particularly (Gnostic), ' cir- 
cuits’ (Hepioðot). 





1 For a fuller list see Van Manen, Paulus, 1176-192. 
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Lk. also moves'in the same direction, but with this 
difference, that his Paul (see Van Manen, Paulus, 
l 164-169), under the influence of the current in which 
his spiritual life is lived, stands nearer again to Peter, 
yet in such a manner that it is still more impossible to 
present before one’s mind an image of anything recorded 
of him among the often discrepant and mutually con- 
flicting details, not a few of which are manifestly 
incorrect (7d., lc. 169-176). 

The writer of the Acts of Paul never shows any 
acquaintance with epistles of Paul, however much one 
might expect the opposite when his way of thinking 
is taken into account. On the contrary, the ‘historical 
details’ in the epistles, or at least a good part of 
them, appear themselves to be taken from the Acts 
of Paul, since they are not always in agreement with 
what Lk. relates in his second book, although they 
are manifestly speaking of the same things. Lk. must 
have modified, rearranged, supplemented, perhaps also 
in some cases more accurately preserved, what he 
and the writers of the epistles had read in the book 
consulted by them, a work lost to us, or, if you will, 
surviving in a kind of seeond edition as the Aets of 
the Apostles. In this lost Aets of Paul, Paul had be- 
come (in contrast to what, even by the admission of 
the journey-narrative, he really was) the hero of a re- 
forming movement, the exponent of wholly new prin- 
ciples in the cirele of those who wrought for the 
emancipation of Christianity from the bonds of Judaism 
and its development into a universal religion. 

Where that cirele, under the patronage of ‘ Paul,’ 
must be looked for eannot be said with certainty. 

R E eae i ce i See no o 

Paala. arly in Antioch ; yet it may have been 
somewhere in Asia Minor. We may 
be praetieally certain, at all events, that it was not in 
Palestine ; it was in an environment where no obstrue- 
tion was in the first instance encountered from the Jews 
or, perhaps still worse, from the ‘disciples’ too elosely 
resembling them ; where men as friends of gnosis, of 
speculation, and of mysticism, probably under the 
influence of Greek and, more especially, Alexandrian 
philosophy, had learned to cease to regard themselves 
as bound by tradition, and felt themselves free to extend 
their flight in every direetion. To avail ourselves of a 
somewhat later expression : it was among the heretics. 
The epistles first came to be placed on the list among 
the gnosties. The oldest witnesses to their existence, as 
Meyer and other eritics with a somewhat wonderful 
unanimity have been declaring for more than half a 
eentury, are Basilides, Valentinus, Heracleon. Mareion 
is the first in whom, as we learn from Tertullian, traces 
are to be found of an authoritative group of cpistles of 
Paul. ‘Tertullian still ealls him ‘haereticorum apostolus ’ 
(adv. JAarc.35) and (addressing Marcion} ‘apostolus 
vester’ (115). 

Wheneesoever coming, however, the Paulinism of the 
lost Aets of Paul and of our best authority for that way of 
thinking, our canonical epistles of 
Paul, is not the ‘theology,’ the ‘sys- 
tem’ of the historical Paul, although 
it ultimately came to be, and in most 
quarters still is, identified with it. It is the later 
development of a school, or, if the expression is pre- 
ferred, of a circle, of progressive believers who named 
themselves after Paul and placed themselves as it were 
under his ægis. The epistles explain this movement 
from different sides, apart from what some of them, 
by incorporating and working up older materials, 
tell us in addition as to its historical development and 
the varying contents of its doctrines. 


i. Romans, with its account of what the gospel, regarded as a 
religious doctrine, is (1 18-11 36), and of what those who profess 
it are exhorted to (12-1513), throws a striking light upon wliat 


47. Paulinism :! 
characteristic 
of epistles. 





1 Cp § 40. 
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Paulinism is, both dogmatically and ethically, for the Christian 
faith and life. 

ii. 1 Cor. shows in a special way how deeply and in what sense 
Paulinism has at heart the practice of che Christian life, as 
regards, for example, parties and disputes within the church 
(l 10-3 23), the valid authority in it (4), purity of morals (5 and 
612-20), the judging of matters of dispute between Christians 
(61-11), their mutual relations, such as those of the circum- 
cised and the uncircumcised, of bondmen and freemen (7 18-24); 
the married and the unmarried life (5-11 1), the veiling of women 
(11 2-15 (10]), the love feasts (11 17-34), spiritual gifts (12-14), and 
the collection for the saints (161-4), along with which only 
one subject of a more doctrinal nature is treated: the resur- 
rection (15). 

iii. 2 Cor. gives above all else the impression how the person 
and work of ‘ Paul’ in the circle addressed, or, rather, through- 
out the Christian world, had to be defended and glorified 
(l 3-7 16 10-13 10); and, in a passage introduced between its two 
main portions, how the manifestation of mutual love, by the 
gathering of collections for the saints, must not be neglected 


(Sf). 

E Gal. gives us an earnest argument on behalf of ‘ Paul’ and 
the view of Christianity set forth by him, particularly his 
doctrine of justification by faith, not by the works of the law; 
as also for the necessity for a complete breach with Judaism. 

v. In Eph. it is the edification of Pauline’ Christians that 
comes most into prominence. So also in Phil., although here 
we have also a bitter attack on the apostle’s enemies, and, in 
close connection with this, a glorification of his person and work 
(3 1-41). In Col., along with edification and exhortation, the 
doctrinal significance of Christ is expatiated upon (113-22 
211-15); also that of‘ Paul’ (1 23-25); and an earnest warning 
is given against doctrinal errors (2 6-23). 

vi. In 1 and 2 Thess., respectively, the condition of those who 
have fallen asleep (1 Thess. 4 13-18) and the exact time of the 
parousia (51-11) on the one hand, and the things which may yet 
have to precede that event (2 ‘Thess. 21-12), on the other, are 
discussed. 

vii. The Pastoral Epistles occupy themselves chiefly with the 
various affairs of the churches within ‘ Pauline’ circles ; Phile- 
mon with the relations which ought to subsist between slaves 
and their masters in the same circles. 


Here we have variety enough, and many historical 
traits which, once arranged in proper order, ean supply 
us with a conception of what ‘Paul,’ through all the 
vicissitudes of earnest opposition and cqually earnest 
support among Christians, finally beeame—first in 
narrower, anon in wider circles, and at last in the 
whole catholic world—the apostle (6 ’AmdéaroXos), the 
equal of Peter, or, strictly speaking, his superior. 

At the outset we find ‘Paul’ standing outside the 
eirele of the Catholic church just coming into being, 
48. History of eee si Ria on 

Paulinism, PIS followers. Already, however, Lk., 

in virtue of the right he exercises of 
curtailing, expanding, modifying aught that may not 
suit his purpose in the material he has derived from 
other sources, has in Acts given ‘ Paul’ a position of 
pre-eminence. Older fragments, whether of the nature 
of ‘acts’ or of the nature of ‘epistles,’ that had passed 
into circulation under Paul’s name were, in whole or in 
part, taken up into writings on a larger scale, and 
remodelled into what are now our eanonical ‘ Epistles of 
Paul.’ A Justin ean still, it would seem, pass him over, 
although spiritually Justin stands very close to Panl 
and shows acquaintance with him, Irenaeus in his turn 
has no difficulty in using the Pauline group of Epistles, 
at least twelve of the thirteen—Philemon is not spoken 
of, nor is there as yet any word of Hcbrews—as 
canonical, although not from predileetion for thcir 
contents, but simply because he wishes to vanquish his 
great enemies, the gnostics, with their own weapons. 
That in doing so he frequently had failed to understand 
‘Paul’ is clearly manifest (sce Werner, Der Paulinis- 
mus des Irenæus, 1889). Tertullian advanees along 
the path opened by Irenæus. Without really having 
much heart for the Paul of the Pauline Epistles, he 
brings out the ‘apostle of the hereties’ against the 
heretics, though, as regards ‘history,’ he holds to the 
older view that Christianity owed its diffusion among 
the nations to the activity of the Twelve. In association 
with these in their solitary greatness no one deserves 
for a moment to be mentioned, not even the historical 
Paul, unless, indeed, as their somewhat younger con- 
temporary, ‘ posterior apostolus,’ who might be regarded 
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as having sat at their feet (adv. Afarc.4252; see van 
Manen, Paulus, 2262-276). In the so-called Muratorian 
Canon, among the authoritative writings of the NT, 
thirteen epistles of Paul are enumerated. Apollonius, 
about the year 210, brings it against the Montanist 
Themiso as a particularly serious charge that some 
forty years previously he had ventured to write an 
epistle in imitation of the apostle (pimovmevos rodv 
"AméaroXoy ; i.e., Paul; Eus. HAv.185). In truth, 
from that time onwards, in orthodox ecireles no one 
doubted any longer the high authority of ‘ Paul’ the 
assumed writer of the thirteen (fourteen) epistles. It 
was only with regard to Hebrews that a few continued 
to hesitate for some time longer. 

For our knowledge of Paulinism the thirteen epistles 
are of inestimable value. ‘They are, when thus regarded, 
no less important than they were when they were con- 
sidered—all of them, or some of thenı—as unimpeach- 
able witnesses for the life and activities, especially the 
Christian thoughts and feelings, of the historieal Paul, 
the only shghtly younger contemporary of Peter and 
other original disciples of Jesus. 

In a complete study of Paulinism there come into 
consideration also Heb. 1 Pet. Ja. and 


fe She other writings which breathe more or less 
i the same spirit, or, as the case n 
Epistles. P ; eaten Mae 


take a polemical attitude towards it. 

i. Hebrews, as being the expression of an interesting variation 
from the older Paulinism; a doctrinal treatise, rich in earnest 
exhortations, given forth as a ‘word of exhortation’ (Adyos ris 
mapaxAyngews, 1322) in the form of an Epistle of Paul, though 
not bearing his name. 

ii, x Pet., as being a remarkable evidence of attachment to 
‘Paul’ among people who know that the group of letters as- 
sociated with his name is closed, although they desire to bear 
witness in his spirit; in point of fact, a letter of consolation 
written for those who stand exposed to persecution and 
suffering. 

iii. James, as an instance of seriously-meant imitation of a 
Pauline epistle, written hy some one who had misunderstood 
and was seeking to controvert Paul's view of the connection 
between faith and works (2 14-26). 


On the other hand, there is a great deal that must be 
regarded as the produet of a later 
time, and, however closely associated 
with the name of Paul, as lying beyond 
the seope of the present article. 

i. (a) Epistle to the Laodiceans.—<Antiquity knew of 
such an epistle, alongside of (4) the epistle ad Alex- 
andrinos, mentioned in the Muratorian Canon (63-65) 
with the words added ‘ Pauli nomine fietze ad hzeresem 
Mareionis,’ ‘feigned in the name of Paul to the use of 
the heresy of Marcion.’ This epistle to the Laodiceans, 
mentioned also in Jerome ( Vir. //2. 5, and elsewhere) was 
very probably our Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, 
just as that to the Alexandrians was probably our 
Epistle to the Hebrews, or, it may be, a Marcionite 
redaction of it. 


(c) Another Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans occurs in 
many Latin MSS of the NT, and in old printed editions of the 
NT; in Luther's Bible, Worms, 1529; m the Dutch of 1560 
by L.D.K.—probably Leendert der Kinderen ; in 1600, after a 
copy by Nicolaus Biestkens van Diest; in 1614, Dordrecht, 
Isaack Jansz. Canin ; and in English, cp Harnack, ACL 1 (1893) 
33-37. See, further, Anger, Veber den Laodicencrbrief (1843), 
and Lightf. Colossians, 274, who also gives a convenient sum- 
mary of the views which have ‘been held respecting this letter’ 
(Hatch). The writing is composed of NT words of ‘ Paul,’ 
probably to meet the demand for an epistle to the Laodiceans 
raised by Col. 416, and actually dating from the fifth, perhaps 
even from the fourth century. 


ii, An Epistle from the Corinthians to Paul and the 
apostle’s answer (=3 Cor.) which is brought into con- 
nection with the epistle named in 1 Cor. 59, were included 
in the Syrian Bible in the days of Aphraates and Ephraim, 
and centuries afterwards were still found in that of the 
Armenians. 

They occur also ina MS of the Latin Bible dating from the 
fifteenth century and have been repeatedly printed, the best 
edition being that of Aucher (Armenian and English Grammar, 
1819 p. 183). ‘An English translation will be found in Stanley, 


Epistles of St, Paul to the Corinthians, 598 (Hatch). There 
are German and French translations in Rinck (1823) and Berger 
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(1891). They appear to belong to the third century and are 
conjectured to have been wrilten against the Bardesanites, 
originally in Greek or Syriac, perhaps as portions of the Acta 
Pauli. Cp Harnack, ACL 137-39; Krüger, ACL, 1895, p. 11; 
Nachtrdge, 1897, pe 10; also Sanday, above, CORINTHIANS, §§ 
19, 20 4, 


iii. Fourteen epistles of Paul and Seneca are given in 
a number of later MSS ; first named and cited by Jerome, 
VT 12, although hardly by that time read by very 


many. 

. The correspondence is reproduced in most editions of Seneca 
—e.g., ed. Haase, 1878, vol. iii. 476-481—and discussed by (among 
others) Funk, ‘ Der Briefwechsel des Paulus mit Seneca,’ 7 eot. 
Quartatschr., 1867, p. 602; Lightf. Pili ppians'3), 327; Kreyher, 
Seneca u. seine Beziehungen sum Christenthum, 1887; Harnack, 
ACL 1 763-765. Their ‘genuineness’ is not for a moment to be 
thought of. 

iv. Other special writings of a later date relating to 
Paul are found (apart from the Ebionite Acts of the 
Apostles already alluded to, mentioned by Epiphanius, 
Haer. 3016, and the Acta Pauli=\latvX\ov mpakes [also 
lost] mentioned by Origen, perhaps tdentical with the 
work called Pauli Predicatio in Pseudo-Cyprian) in the 
Acts of Peter and Paul; the Acts of Paul and Thecla; 
the Apocalypse of Paul; "AvaBarixoy llaúñov mentioned 
in Epiphanius (see 2 Cor. 124; cp PR&) 1670). 

The Acts of Peter and Paul, as also those of Paul and Thecla, 
are printed in Tischendorf (Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha denuo 
ediderunt R. A. Lipsius et M. Bonnet, 1, 1891; cp ArocryrHa, 
§ 28, 2); the Revelation of Paul in Tischendorf (Afocalyfpses 
Apocrypha). (References to the literature of the Apocalypse 
of Paul in Lat. Syr. Gk. and Ar. will be found in Catalogue 
of Syr. MSS Univers. of Camb, (1901), p. 11674 ET of all 
three by A. Walker, The Afocryphat Gospels, Acts, and 
Revelations, (1870).] 

The best and most exhaustive discussion of the con- 
tents of these writings, alike with regard to Paul's life 
and activity, and with regard to his relation to Peter 
and other disciples of Jesus, though too exclusively 
under the influence of the Tübingen construction of 
history (see van Manen, 7%. 7, 1888, pp. 94-101), is 
given by R. A. Lipsius in his standard work—- Die 
apokryphen A postelgeschichten u. A postellegenden, 1883- 
1860 (reviewed in 72.7, 1883, pp. 377-303; 1884, 


pp. 598-611 ; 1888, pp. 93-108; 1891, pp. 450-451), 
with which cp also the Prolegomena to the second 
edition of the Acta 1, 1891, and PRE) 1664-666. 

‘The literature which bears upon St. Paul is so extensive that 
a complete account of it would be as much beyond the compass 

of this article as it would he bewildering to 
51. Literature. its readers.’ So, rightly, Hatch at the close 
of his article ‘ Paul’ in Eucy. Brit.(9), 1885. 

i. For the Zf of Paul Hatch cited A. Neander, P/lanzung, etc., 
vol. i.(4), 1847, ET in Bohn’s Standard Library and New York, 
1889; F. C. Baur, Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi, 1845, 1866- 
1867/2), ET 1875-1876; E. Renan, Les Afédtres, 1866, and 
Saint Paul, 1869; Krenkel, Paulus der Apostel der Heiden, 
1869; A. Hausrath, Der A postet Paulus, 1872(7), and art. 
‘Paulus’ in Schenkel’s BZ ; J. W. Straatman, Paulus de Apostel 
van Jezus Christus (1874); Beyschlag in Riehm’s //IVB; W. 
Schmidt in PR £(2); Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epp. of 
St. Paul, 1851 (and often); F. W. Farrar, Life and Work of 
St. Paul; Lewin, Live and Epp. of St. Paul; (W. M. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, 1896]. 

ii. With regard to the theology of Paul, in addition to several 
of the works already named: Usteri, Die Entwick. des paulin. 
Lehrbegriffs, 1824, 18516); Dahne’s book with the same title, 
1835; A. Ritschl, Die Entsteh. der altkathol. Nirche(?), 1857 > 
E. Reuss, Mist. de ta théol. chrétienne au siècle apostolique(), 
1864; the essays appended to Jowett’s /fistles of St. Paul to 
the Thess., Gal., and Rom.(*), 1859; C. Holsten, Zum Evang. 
des Paulus u. Petrus, 1868, and Das Evang. des Pautis, 1, 
1880 (2, 1898]; O. Pfleiderer, Der Paulinisiius, 1873, ET 18773 
Sabatier, L'apôtre Pauk?), 1881; Menegoz, Le Péché et la Ré- 
demptiond'aprés S. Paul, 1882; Ernesti, Die Ethik des Apostels 
Paulus, 1882(3). 

To these may be added C. C. Everett, The Gospel of Paul, 
1893, and a number of other studies in hooks and periodicals ; 
general works on Old Christianity, such as [W. R. Cassels] 
Supernatural Retigion(§), 3 vols. 1875-1877; R. J. Knowling, 
The Witness of the Epistles, 1892; C. Weizsäcker, Das A postot- 
ische Zettalter(2), 1892, ET 1894-1895; J. B. Lightfoot, Disser- 
tations on the Apostolic Age, 1892; F. J. A. Hort, Judaistic 
Christianity, 1898, and The Christian Ecclesia, 1898; O. Cone, 
Paul: the Man, the Misstonary, and the Teacher, 1898; the 
various works on New Testament Introduction, such as those of 
Credner (1836); Reuss, 1874(4); ET, 1884; Bleek-Mangold, 
1886(4) ; Hilgenfeld, 1875 ; B. Weiss, 1897(3); ET, 1880, 1889(2); 
G. Salmon, 1896(7); S. Davidson, 1894(3); H. J. Holtzmann, 
1892(3); W. Brückner, 1890; A. Jülicher, 1901(7); Th. Zahn, 
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1900(2); the commentaries on Acts and the Pauline Epistles, 
such as those in the later editions of Meyer, in the //and-Com- 
sentar zum NT(\) 1899 J; * Acts’ in (3) 1901), or in the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary (in which Romans [1895], Ephesians 
and Colossians [1897], Philippians and Philemon [1897], have 
already appeared); C. J. Ellicott, Crit. and E.xeget. Comm. on 
St, Pauls Epistles [except Rom. and 2 Cor.], 1889-1890, etc., 
and cp the bibliographies in Acts and the separate articles on 
the several epistles in this work. For advanced crilicism see 
further the discussions already referred to(§ 34) by Bruno Bauer, 
Pierson, Naber, Loman, Steck, Völter, and van Manen. 

_ The student who wishes further information upon the Pauline 
literature of recent years is recommended to consult the sections 
‘Apostelgeschichte und apostolisches Zeitalter’ and ‘ Paulus’ 
under the heading ‘ Literature of the New Testament’ in the 
TFheologisches Jahresbericht (vol. xix., edited by Holtzmann 
and Kriiger, was published in 1900), which regularly, for the 
last nineteen years, has given a survey of the principal publica- 
tions— mainly German, but not to the exclusion of foreign works 
—of the preceding year. A selection of the most recent literature 
relating to Paul, which is to be from time to time revised and 
supplemented, will be found in a list of the ‘best books for 
general New Testament study at the present time’ in Fhe Biblis 
cat World, July 1900, pp. 53-80. Cp ‘Theological and Semitic 
Literature’ for the year 1900, a Supplement to the Asertcan 
Journal of Theology, April 1901, especially the NT and The 
First Three Centuries, pp. 35-49. 


ELE, SS 4-32 | WeeCu vit, SS 14, 43-51, 


PAULUS, LUCIUS SERGIUS, ‘deputy’ (AV) or 
‘proconsul’ (RV; aNO@yTTaTOc) of Cyprus at the time 
of Paul's visit, about 47 A.D. (Acts 137+). See Cyprus, 
§ 4. 


PAVEMENT. The word is used occasionally in 
OT to translate NBS, rispah (./9N1, Ass. rasipu, 
‘to join together’; cp Ar. vasafa, ‘to 
put together stones’ in building), 2 Ch. 
I3 Ezek 40177, 423 Esth 16. 

In 2K.1617 occurs the compound phrase psaN ney (cp 
Syr. rasiphta d’ képhé in Jn. 1913 for Addarpwrov); in Jer. 
439 RVmg. gives ‘pavement’ for }3®2, but RV has ‘ brick- 
work’ and AV translates the word here as elsewhere ‘brick- 
kiln’; see Brick. 

© has in Ezek. 4017 f 423 Tò meptarvaoy, in 2 kK. 1617 Baow 
AcOtvyv, and in 2Ch.73 Esth.16 and Cant. 310 (in the last 
passage for miy4) AcOdatpwrov. For Esth. 16, see MARBLE, and 
for Cant. 310, LITTER. 

The word \édcTpwroy occurs once in NT, in a 
passage peculiar to the fourth gospel (Jn.1913). The 

: i writer tells us that after Pilate had 
Oe questioned Jesus in the PRÆTORIUM 
[g.v.] (Jn. 1828), he led him outside and sat (or set him? ; 
see Blass, Gramm. of NT, 54, cp Justin, A po/. 135) 
upon the bema in a place called 'lithostroton, but in 
Hebrew GABBATHA ' (eis rómov Neyduevoy AcPdoT pwror 
’EBpaiori 5€ TaBBaéa). 

Tatian (Diatess. § 136) uses the same words; OS 18987 
YaBBaba AcO66aTpwrov, 20262 T. AvO6atpwros; Vg. Lithostrotos 
- . . Gabbatha; Pesh. rdsiphta a kiphé . . gtphiphta, 
‘pavement of stones, etc.’ 3 Delitzsch (//ed. Mew Test.) 
renders by spy%- 

Here \LOdorpwrov is gencrally taken to mean a 
‘pavement’ on which the ééma was placed to give ita 
suitable elevation. Borrowed from the Greeks, the 
word was used by Latin authors to denote a pavement 
of natural stones or of different coloured marbles ! (see 
Rich, Dict. of Gk. and Latin Antigy., s.v., ‘ Litho- 
stroton'). Such pavements were first introduced into 
Rome, according to Pliny (ÆN 3664), in the time of 
Sulla; in Pliny’s own day there were fragments of a 
pavement dating from Sulla’s time still at Praeneste. 
Glass mosaics came into use later. Julius Caesar 
is even said to have carried about with him on his 
military expeditions ‘ tessellata et sectilia pavimenta’ to 
be laid down, wherever he encamped, in the praetorium 
(Suet. Tzi. Div. Jul. 46); and we are told by Josephus 
(Ant. xviii. 46) that Philip the tetrarch’s tribunal ‘on 
which he sat in judgment, followed him in his progress.’ 
Now it is thought by some scholars that Pilate, like 
Cæsar, had a portable pavement in the place (rézos 
NOdarpwros) where his tribunal was set up. It is 


1. Hebrew 
terms. 


1 Cp Farrar, Life of Christ, ‘the elevated pavement of many- 
coloured marble’—in this case a picturesque but doubtful 
description. 
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difficult, however, to understand how a mere portable 
pavement could have given a name to a locality. 
Other commentators think that the forecourt of the 
temple (4/ vi. 18 and 82), which is known to have been 
paved, is intended.) Pilate, however, can hardly have 
held his inquiry on a spot consecrated by the Jews. 
Nor is there much to be said in favour of the view that 
the naa now, the meeting-place of the great Sanhedrin, 
which was half within, half without, the temple forecourt 
(see Schür. (7) 2163, © 211) is meant (Lightfoot, Selden). 
Again, the view that the pavement intended was inlaid 
on a terrace running along one side of the prætorium 
does not seem to do justice to the Greek expressions. 

The author speaks of a loeality. It nay be presumed, 
therefore, that he was thinking of some public place 
‘paved-with-stones’ (cp 2/11.93, where we are told 
that on the occasion of the Jewish uprising when Pilate 
introduced the so-called ‘ensigns’ into Jerusalem, ‘he 
sat upon his tribunal in the open market-place ') where 
it was customary to place the béma.? 

We now have to consider the relation of this word 
to Gabbatha. Two views of this relationship have 

: been held. 

et cin ue rı. The words have been supposed 
BUA es doe practically synonymous. But 
the word ‘Gabbatha’ does not seem to mean ‘ pavement’ 
or the like. 

An Aramaised form (yn23) of Heb. 93, ‘back,’ ‘elevation,’ is 
unknown. Nor is it likely that n33 is for xnna3 with some 
such meaning as ‘open space’ (cp Heb. 023, and see Dalman, 


Worte Jesu, 6). To suppose, again, that Gabbatha, if it can 
bear this meaning, means ‘elevated place’ = ‘elevated pavement’ 
is equally unsatisfactory. If the word means ‘elevated place’ 


the correct form would be &M23 (st. emph. of a fem, 832 from 


333); so Zahn, Winer. Nestle, however, points out (Hastings, 
Dr, under ‘ Gabbatha’3) that both origin and meaning of the 


word are doubtful. Winer gives as an alternative XNIJ=NDY31; 
but this could only mean ‘hill’ or the like. 

2. The terms have been thought to be different 
names of the same spot. On this view ‘ elevated place’ 
might, some commentators think, mean ‘terrace,’ the 
pavement (AcGdorpwrov) being set in the terrace. But 
we have already found ‘terrace’ unsuitable. 

Brandt translates ‘terrace,’ but explains the use of 3) 
differently. He thinks that the evangelist perhaps misunder- 
stood some notice about the place where the sittings of the 
college of elders were held (he quotes Sav. 18d), and that he 
has made use of it in his narrative in a false connection. 

There is perhaps more to be said in favour of the 
view of Meyer and Grimm—viz., that the different 
names were chosen from different characteristics of the 
place. Grimm thinks the Aramaic name ‘ was given to 
the spot from its skape, the Greek name from the nature 
of its pavement.’ But here again, even if the Aramaic 
name means ‘elevation,’ it is too indefinite, one would 
think, to be a likely one. 

Nestle is of opinion that ‘the exact form and mean- 
ing’ of the word ‘ must be left in suspense.’ 

It has been suggested as the most probable solution 
of the difficulty (Riehm, Æ IVZ) that the author thought 
of the proceedings as having taken place in the palace 
of Herod. In this case we are to understand by 
AOdaTpwrov a paved, open space, either immediately in 
front of the palace or at a short distance from it. But 
Lk. 236-16, if historical (see, however, GOSPELS, § 108), 
hardly seems to favour this. Josephus, indeed, tells us 
(BJ ii. 148) that Florus ‘took up his headquarters at the 
palace, and on the next day had his tribunal set before 
it.’ But we have no good reasons for supposing that 

1 So apparently Westcott (Com7. 272), who(comparing Talm. 
Jerus. Sanh. f. 18 d, quoted by Wiinsche) thinks Gabhatha re- 
presentsGaé Baitha, ypa 31, ‘the ridge (back) of the House,’ 
7.¢., ofthe temple. Westcott ignores the difficulties of the word, 
both here and in his ‘ Introduction’ (p. xii). . 

2 Cp Renan, Vie de jésus, 412, ‘Pilate, averti de leur 
présence monta au ġja ou trihunal situé en plein air à l'endroit 
qu'on nommait Gadéatha ou, en grec, Lithostrotos, à cause du 
carrelage qui revétait le sol.’ i , , ; 

3 The article treats fully the philological difficulties of the 
word. 
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Pilate was so privileged; and had the author been 
thinking of Herod's palace he would surely have been 
more explicit. 

No such place as \cOéorpwrov-Gabbatha is known 
to have existed. The NT narrative in which the words 
occur is hardly to be relied upon as a 
historical source ; ! it consists, as Keim 
has pointed out, of a series of dialogues. It seems not 
unlikely, therefore, that the place Lithostroton-Gabbatha 
existed, as a definite locality, only in the mind of the 
author. The writer realised that he must represent 
the sentence as given, after the Roman custom, in a 
public place. He knew that such open spaces were 
often paved with stones ; whence the name \AdaTpwror. 
He, or some editor, added as a Hebrew name Gabbatha. 
What suggested this name it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine. It may have been a purely 
artificial formation, the writer himself attaching no 
meaning to it.? Or possibly the ema itself was some- 
times alluded to as 7335 (Aramaised xnza), ‘ the [artificial] 


hump’ (fem. from 33),? and this suggested the name 
‘ Gabbatha.’ M Acct. 
PAVILION. 1. NDD, sukkah, is rendered ‘ pavilion’ 
inr K 201216 (cp SUCCOTH, t) Us 1S 11[12}— 25 2272 
Ps. 275 3120 (also Job 3629, which alludes to Ps. 1811 
and Is.46, RV). AV, in fact, takes nzo as a synonym 


of bax, and like Milton uses ‘pavilion’ as well as ' taber- 


4. Conclusion. 


nacle’ as a choicer expression for ‘tent.’ Elsewhere 
rendered ‘booth’ (Jonah 45 and often), ‘covert’ (Job 
3840), ‘hut’ (1 K. 2012 16 RVE: a misread passage ; 


see SUCCOTH, 1), ‘tabernacle’ or ‘tent.’ See TABER- 
NACLE, TENT. 
2. nap Aubbdhkh, Nu. 258T RV. RV™E ‘alcove’ 


(Sp. aleova=Ar. al-kobbah, 'vaulted recess’). The 
antiquity of the reading is vouched for by @ (if for eis 
Thy Kapuvoy we may read els Thv Kayapay [cod. 15 has 
okny]; so Rodiger). But what can an ‘arched 
pavilion’ do in this narrative? Nothing indicates that 
a sacred tent of Baal-Peor or anything like it is 
meant.* Āubbõãk must be a corruption due to the 
neighbouring word agp The true reading is clearly 
apn, which is practically ‘nuptial chamber.’ See TENT. 
3. way, Saphrir (from a/asx, to glitter), Jer. 43 rot 
EV. The word probably means the glittering hangings 
of the royal canopy (G. Hoffmann, ZA 7117268), and 
possibly occurs again in Mic. 111 (see SHAPHEIR). See 
THRONE, Tok. 


PEACE OFFERING. See SACRIFICE. 
PEACOCKS (DDM, DYDI; Tawnec; pavi). 


1. Peacocks are mentioned, if an old opinion is correct, 
with ‘apes’ or ‘monkeys’ among the rarities brought 
to Solomon by the ‘navy of Tarshish’ (1 K.1022; ep 
v. 11; om. BL; and 2 Ch. 921; om. BA, revere [1-]). 
The rendering ' peacocks ' is favoured by most moderns, 


1 Brandt (Evang. Gesch. 133) says it ‘ presupposes a regular 
government-building, with a raised terrace, where the procuralor 
had a sella curulis set up and performed the duties of his judicial 
office—a building, which, so far as we know (and the elaborate 
histories of Flavius Josephus would hardly fail us here), did not 
exist.’ But if we are unable to accept his explanation of xna3 
(=‘terrace’), Brandt’s words lose some of their force. On the 
whole question of the value of the fourth gospel as a historical 
source, see besides JOHN (SON OF ZEBEDEF), § 37, Oscar 
Holtzmann’s recently published Leben Jesu (1901), 31 J., and 
J. Réville, Le guatriéme Evangile (1got ; for Jn. 19, especially 
Wil ee i eae: as 

2 The writer would naturally wish, with no idea of deceiving 
his readers, to give a certain definiteness to the narrative, 
especially as he was making its general form so artificial. On 
the ancient Idea of history cp Bolingbroke, Letters on the Study 
and Use of History, 1-4; Tylor, Anthropology, chap. 15. 


3 The forms 033, Ezek. 1 18, and niz2 perhaps presuppose 
a feminine 733. 

4 Aq. réyos; Sym. mopvetov (rupinor, etc.); Vg. lupanar; 
cp AVmg.’s view of 33 in Ezek. 16 24 etc.; see HIGH PLACE, 
E 6, naa 
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following Tg., Pesh., Vg., and the Jewish expositors. 
The philological basis of the theory, however, is very 
weak. 

lt is supposed that +9 (xk?) is derived from the Tamil 
tokei, which in the old classical tongue means the peacock, 
though now it generally signifies the peacock’s tail (so, e.g., 
Max Müller, Sc. of Lang., aie Of course, if Ophir is some- 
where on the Indian coast, as Lassen supposed, a Tamil origin 
ee in plausibility; but Opxir [g.v.] 1s at any rale not in 

It should also be noticed that @ (except Gq in 1 K.) 
knows nothing of ‘apes and peacocks,’ and that pimw, 
which precedes pram) osp, is certainly corrupt (cp 
LBONY, § 2 (4), Ivory, n. 3). In 1 K.1011 we read 
of ‘precious stones’ as coming from Ophir. It is 
therefore neither rare animals nor vessels full of 
aromatic oil, etc. (Halévy ; see APE), that we should 
expect to find mentioned in v. 22, but some precious 
stone. lf Klostermann’s emendation of the corrupt 
mamy be accepted, we shall do well to look out for the 
name of some precious stone which might be corrupted 
both into msp and into n“sn (for these words probably 
represent the same original), Probably (see OPHIR) 
we should read enh) qyem—z.e., ‘and the Aipindu 
stone’ (written twice over in error). Cp HAVILAH. 

On the peacock of Ceylon (Pavo cristatus), see Tennent, 
Ceylon, 1165. Inthe Talmud this bird is called DYXY 5 cp traws, 
Persian zavus. The Greeks called it ‘ Persian bird’ (Aristoph. 
Aves, 484). 

2. ‘Peacock’ (0°37) in Job3913, AV, should rather be 
OSTRICH [¢.z.]. T KC. 


PEARL. Pearls (uapyapirat) are referred to in the 
NT several times (Mt. 76 1345. 1 Tim. 2ọ Rev. 21 21), 
and in a manner which shows the great value then as 


now attached to them. 

That they were well known in OT times also may be taken 
for granted, though the word papyaptrae does not occur in ©. 
In AV ‘pearl’ renders ga@éis in Joh 2818; but see CRYSTAL. 
In RVmg. of Job 2818 it is suggested as a possible rendering 
for peninint; see CorAc.! Pearl or mother-of-pearl is at any 


rate probably the correct interpretation of the 77 of Esth. 16; 
cp Ar, durrin, and see MARBLE. 


Pearls are formed from the inner nacreous layer of 
the shell of a species of bivalved mollusc, Avicula 
margarilifera, which, although allied to the Ostreidz, 
is not a true oyster. They are not produced in perfectly 
healthy animals, but are, as a rule, met with where 
overcrowding and the presence of parasitic wornis, etc., 
have induced abnormalities. The inner layer of the 
shell of the same molluse is known commercially as 
mother-of-pearl ; this is still an article of commerce in 
Palestine, where it is frequently carved into religious 
ornaments. The shells are usually obtained by divers, 
and to this day the pearl-fisheries of the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Persia rank amongst the most important. 
Pearls of an inferior colour and size are produced by 
several other species of mollusc. AE-S. 


PECULIAR TREASURE, PECULIAR PEOPLE. 
The former is the (Latinising) rendering (in EV of OT) 
of two Hebrew phrases; the latter, in AV of NT, of 
two Septuagint Greek phrases. It was only to be 
expected that expressions of such an origin would 
obtain a deeper significance in NT. This is not so 
marked, perhaps, in the case of the phrase in 1 Pet. 29, 
where ads els mepiroinaw (AV ‘ peculiar people,’ RV 
‘people for God's own possession’) mainly expresses 
che fact that the Christian body, like Israel of old, is 
God's purchased possession—a_ privilege, however, 
which involves moral duties—but certainly in the case 
of that in Tit. 214, where Aads weptovatos (EV as before) 
is primarily, not ‘a people acquired as a possession ' (ó 
éyxrnros, Suidas), but ‘a people fit to be God's own.’ 
This is in fact the explanation of Vg. (‘acceptabilem '; 
Wycliffe, ‘acceptable’), which, although Bishop Ellicott 


1 The Targ. reads pom 7.¢., really ‘ precious stones.’ In 
Syr., too, the word has an extended meaning and includes 
chrysolite (cp Payne Smith, Thes., s.v.). 
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thinks it too remote from the primary meaning, seems 
fairly to express the writer's meaning. Render, there- 
fore, in Tit. 214, ‘and (that he might) purify for himself 
a people fit to be his own, zealous of good works,’ and 
in r Pet. 29, ‘a nation devoted to God, a people owned 
by him’ (ep CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 1 [6]). This 
last rendering (a people owned by God) is also the most 
suitable in Dt.76 l42 2618. In Ex.195 Mal. 317 Ps. 
1354 render ‘a prizcd possession’; in Eccles. 28 
‘treasure’ will suffice. So also in « Ch. 293. RV of 
OT needlessly retains, or even inserts, ‘ peculiar’ every- 
where except in 1 Ch. 293; in Dt.76 ‘special’ takes 
the place of ' peenliar,’ and in Mal. 317, mg., ‘jewels’ 
becomes ‘special treasure’ (RV ‘a peculiar treasure ’). 
The primary meaning of a910 (8 times in OT) is no doubt 


‘possession’ (peculium; cp Ass. sugudlate, ‘herds,’ Del. Ass. 
ZIW 490). In 1Ch. de. (ò mepimenroinyuat) and Eccl. de. 
(weprovotacpous !) it denoles the privale properly (‘privy purse ‘) 
of aking. Elsewhere it is applied metaphorically 10 Israel (7530, 
Ex. 19 5 Mal. 317[AV, ‘jewels '], Ps. 135 4 ; 793D CY, Dt.76142 
26 18; Aads meptovatos in Ex. and D1, [also Ex. 23 22], cp Tit. 
214; ets weptmomory in Mal. ; ets mepeovoragyuóv in Ps. ; Vg. 
peculium, peculiaris, except in Ps. | fossesszo), and Eccl. [sud- 
stantias]). 


PEDAHEL (ONB [see Ginsb.], § 30; as if ‘El 
has redeemed,’ ep PEDAIAIL; dadaHA [BAFL]), a 
Naphtaiite prince ; Nu. 34 28T. 

Lagarde (Sy. 1877, p. 107) supposes a Pedahel to have 
written Ps. 25, which closes with a supernumerary /’¢-distich 
(Q’x 778). The suggestion, however, might produce an em- 


barrassing crop of similar theories elsewhere (B. Jacob, ZA TW 
16 [1896], p. 153, n.). On the origin of Lhe name see PEDAHZUR. 


PEDAHZUR (WSOT5, § 43; as if ‘the Roek 
[God] has redeemed,’ but see below; dadaccoyp 
[BAFL]), a Manassite prince; Nu. lio (dadacoyp 
[B]), 220 754 59 1023,t all P. 


The other names containing the divine title =x (Zur) having 
aroused suspicion, it is not unlikely that Pedahzur may also 
be a corrupt form, The meaning given above is indeed plaus- 
ible; but it was natura] that P, like the Chronicler, should 
endeavour to suggest a possible meaning for distorled names. 
If enay (ZURISHADDAI) and Syms have arisen out of Asshiiri 
(=Geshiiri), Pedahzur probably sprang from some S. Palestinian 
or N. Arabian ethnic. Pedahzur's son is called Gamaliel, which 
is probably (like Gemalli and Ammiel in Nu. 1312) one of the 
many distortions of Jerahmeel. Observe, too, that in Nu. 34 23 
‘Hanniel b. Ephod’ corresponds to ‘Gamaliel b. Pedahzur’ in 


Nu. lio. ‘Ephod’ (228) is probably a corruption of ‘ Rephael’ 


(Oxb), ‘Hanniel’ Èx) of ‘Hamael’ Ononis., Jerahmeel. 
Very possibly then Pedahzur, Pedahel, and Padi came out of 
Sarephathi (/ seems to be an afformative). The Jerahmeelites, 
also called Zarephathiles, were most probably one of the most 
widely spread of the tribes of Canaan. See JERAHMFEL} cp 
also PASHHUR. TK. C. 


PEDAIAH (MTB and 1175 no. 3, perhaps [so Che. ] 
adapted from an ethnie name Padi [so a king of Ekron, 
temp. Hezekiah, is called], but as it stands=‘ Yahweé 
has redeemed,’ see NAMES, §§ 30, 53, and PEDAHEL). 

1. ‘of Ruman,’ father of Jehoiakim’s mother Zebudah (2 K. 
23 36). In 2Ch, 365 (@B4) the name is given as Neriah (» and 3 
confounded), whilst @L both in K. and Ch. introduces from 
2 K. 2418 Amital (Hamutal) the danghter of Jeremiah (cepeueov) 
of Libnah, and @84 substitutes JipLarn, the danghier of edeA 
[B], or erôĝtàa [A], which perhaps comes from Phadael (= 
Phadaia), a variant to Jidlaph (Che.). 

2. b. JECONIAH [g.7.] G Ch. 318 7, da{A]datas [BA], dadaca 
[L]; in v. 19 BBA substilules gadaGemA). 

3. Father of JoeL [¢.7.], a Manassite (1Ch.27 20 477775, 
daradara [B], Pardee [A], Padacov [L]). ii 

4. b. Parosu [g.v.] (Neh. 325, dadai[a] [BNXAL]). 

s. A priest (Neh. 84, paôaras), in 1 Esd. 944 PHALDAIUS, RV 
PHALDEUS (dad[a]dacos [BA], dadacas [L)). Was he also a 
Psalmist? Lagarde thought so (see PEDAHEL), deducing this 
from the supernumerary distich beginning with the letter fe 1n 
Ps. 34, 

6. A Benjamite (Neh. 117, dadaca [BX], -5. [AL)). 


7. A Levile overseer (Neh. 13 13, dadaca [BXAL)). 
PEDESTAL Qah IK. 731 RV, AV BASE. “See 
LAVER. 


1 Cp Judith1514[11], where Vg. bas ‘universa quæ Holo- 
fernis peculiaria probata sunt.’ ; 
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PEDIAS (mediac [B], maiàciac [A]), 1 Esd. 934 
RV = Ezra 1035, BEDEIAIL 


PEKAH (ND, § so, see PEKAHIAH; @Makee 
[BNAQL], gakec [P]). Son of Remaliah, king of 
Israel (735-730? See CIIRONOLOGY, §§ 32, 34), perhaps 
a Jerahmeelite or Gileadite (see REMALIAH, ARGOR, 2}, 
2K.1525 7, 1615 Is.71 2Ch. 286t. We hear more 
than usual of the successful usurper (originally a Sa@/7F} 
or ‘high officer’ under PEKAHIAH) because he came 
into collision with the kingdom of Judah (see Antaz, 1). 
A few years afterwards another revolution hurled him 
from the throne. Hus death is referred to by Tiglath- 
pileser, who, according to Schrader (COT 1247; AB 
232), claims to have killed Pekah himself. Winckler, 
however, reads differently, and makes Tiglath-pileser 
ascribe Pekah's death to his subjects, who probably 
felt the necessity of having a ruler who was acceptable 
to the Assyrian king (cp HOSEA). See ISRAEL, § 32, 
and on the war with the kingdom of Judah, in which 
Pekah is said to have taken part, see REZIN. 

T. K. C. 


PEKAHIAH (MNpDÐ, ‘Yahwe opens [or enlightens, 
the mind ],’ § 26, or else aclan-name= Pikhi; maxeciac 
[B]. mdaxerac [A]. daketa [L]), son and successor 
of Menahem, was murdered by Pekah (cp ARGOB, 2) 
after a reign of two years (737-736 B.C.); but Ø} gives 
him ten years (2 K. 1522 7). 


It may be questioned whether this king does not owe his 
literary existence to a misunderstanding. ‘The author of Kings 
made Jotham and Ahaz of Judah contemporaneous with Zech- 
ariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah, kings of 
Israel, We infer this from the circuwtstance that 2 K. 158-31, 
which relates to these five kings, is interposed between 2K. 157 
(accession of Jotham) and 161 (accession of Ahaz). This allows 
very short reigns for these five kings, and although the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of N. Israel, produced by the swift alterna- 
tions of political parties, may partly account for such short 
reigns, it will be some slight gain to remove Pekahiah from the 
list, as due to the error of a Jewish chronologist, who found the 
bold usurper Pekah sometimes referred to by the fuller name 
Pekahiah. Tok C 


PEKOD (P3; in Jer. EkAIKHCON (BNAQ], visita 
[Vg]; uganbi?; in Ezek. pakoyk [B]. Kar poya 
[A], makoyA [Q]; xobi/es [2], Kad), a Babylonian 
district mentioned in Jer. 5021 Ezek. 2323.¢ Granting 
that Merathaim should be Marrathim, S. Babylonia, 
we may naturally hold that Pekod, or rather Pekid, is 
not a symbolic name meaning ‘punishment,’ but a 
geographical name=Pukudu. In the Taylor cylinder 
inscription of Sennacherib, col. 1, line 45 (AB 284 f.), a 
people called the Pukudu are mentioned with the 
Hamranu, the Hagaranu, and the Nabatu; and one 
of the Egibi tablets refers to a city called Pikudu 
(Pinches, Æ# xi. 92) which is evidently in Babylonia. 
At the same time, it is not certain that the prophetic 
writers meant this place. Both Jer. 50 and (partly) 
Ezek. 23 have probably been edited so as to refer to 
peoples not originally meant (see PROPIIET, § 45). 
For npa the prophets may have written [pJains, Reho- 
both. See MERATHAIM ; also Crit. Bib. TK C 

PELAIAH. 1. (mba, as if 'Yahwè has done a 
wonder’ [cp 2 mds], but originally an ethnic name to be ex- 


plained like Paktu [g.7.]; the 7 is an accretion [Che.]), a 
descendant of Zerubbahel; 1Ch.324 (¢apa [B], dadaa [A], 
dadia (L)). 


2. (arxda, dadaas [L]), a Levite, expounder of the law (see 
Ezra ii., § 13 (7); cp i.. § 8, ii $ 1615], $alel eis Neh. Sy 
(BSA om., dadacas [L])=1 Esd. 9 48, BiaTas, RV PHALIAS 
(þprıàras [B], þpeaĝas [A], hadracas |1L)), and signatory to the 


covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); Neh. 1010 [11] (BX* om., dedcca 
[Xc-a mg. A], Padacas [1]). 

PELALIAH (n225, as if ‘Yahwè judges,’ § 36; 
but this name, like Jeroboam, presumably comes from 
'Jerahmeel,' cp PELALAH}, a name in the genealogy of 


1 For the origin of this term see Eunucit. 
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PHLETHITES 


Adaiah ; Neh. 1112 (BN* om., Padadta [No ™ MEAT, 
dddAdddtoy [L]). TIK C. 

PELATIAH (7298, as if ' Yahwè delivers,’ 8$ 30, 
53, but really an ethnic name= PALTI [y.v.], the 7 
being probably an accretion [Che. }). 

1. A descendant of Zerubbabel; r Ch. 321 (þaààer: [B], paà- 
Aerca [A], þpaàartas [L}). 

2. A Simeonite captain, temp. Hezekiah; 1 Ch, 4 42 (þaàaeTreia 
[E], paàerrta [A], paàrias [L]). 

3. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); Neh. 1022 
[23], (ġaàtıa [BA], daddeca [x"], Padreca [x?], hHadrcas [ 1.1). 

4. b. Benaiah, a ‘ prince of the people’; Ezek. 111 13 (@adArcav 
{BAQL], ġavriav (B* in v. 1). 

Pelatiah and Jaazaniah are mentioned as belonging to a party 
of twenty-five men whom Ezekiel saw (in an ecstasy) at the door 
of the gateway of the temple. ‘And while I was prophesy- 
ing,’ says Ezekiel, ‘ Pelatiah ben Benaiah died. And I fell on 
my face, and cried with a loud voice, Alas, O Lord, Yaliwe, 
wilt thou make an end of the remnant of Israel?’ Possibly 
Ezekiel regarded this as prophetic of the lot in store for 
hoe who resembled Pelatiah. See Davidson, Kraetzschmar, 

ertholet. 


PELEG (258, dadex [AEL] Phaleg), elder son of 
EBER, brother of JOKTAN, and father of REU; Gen. 
1025 1116 J (padk A* in v. 17) 1 Ch. 119 25 (hadey 
[Be] paiera BEL]; Lk. 83st (AV PHALEc). 
Taking this to be a geographical name, Knobel con- 
nected it with Phalga, a place situated at the confluence 
of the Chaboras and the Euphrates ;' for another sug- 
gestion see Lagarde, Or.250. The root-meaning is 
commonly thought to be ‘ division" (cp Gen. 1025 [Ry]; 
‘in his days was the [people of the] earth divided,’ 
maba); cp. Judg. 5154, isda, ‘tribal divisions’? 
(Moore, Bu.; AV 'divisions;’ RV ‘ watercourses’) ; 
cp Districr. In connection with a wider study of 
the names in Gen. 10 /., however, it is doubtful whether 
we can attach weight to conjectures based on the 
traditional reading ' Peleg.’ ‘Arpachshad’ is very 
possibly a corruption of ‘ Arab-cush’ or ‘ Cush-arab.' 
When we consider how often, in the OT genealogical 
lists, old names are split into two, it is very possible 
that Peleg and his son Re'u represent different fragments 
of Jerahme’el (Sxoavj)—i.e., abp=nbn, and iys=-sn. 
Cp PAGIEL, Tk..C. 


PELET (oop, ' § so). 1. Perhaps a secondary 
Calebite clan; cp BETH-PALET (1 Ch. 247: gadex [B], hader 


[A], paàey | L)). , : 
2. b. AZMAVETH, one of David's warriors ; 1 Ch. 123 (ewhadnr 


[Bx], GadAnr [A], dader [L]) See Davin, § 11 (c). 


PELETH (nda ; on the origin of the form see 


ZAREPHATH). 

1. A Reubenite, father of On, the associate of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram; Nu. 161 (faded [BAF], dadex [L]). 

2. A Jerahmeelite; 1Ch.233 (@aAe@ [B], dade@ [A], fadrar 
(L). Cp JERAHMEEL, § 3. 


PELETHITES, constantly coupled with the CHE- 
RETHITES [g.v.], 2S. 818 and elsewhere—/.e., prob- 
ably, the Rehobothites (see REHOBOTH). The con- 
nection of the Pelethites with the Negeb, and more 
particularly with Zarephath, may be regarded as in the 
highest degree probable (see ZAREPHATH). Their true 
name indeed was ‘ Zarephathites,’ and a severe struggle 
seems to have been necessary before they became David's 
faithful servants. 

This depends, however, on the correctness of the view (in 
itself extremely plausible; see ZAREPHATH) that ‘ Pelethites’ 
or ‘Zarephathites’ shonld be restored in place of ‘ Philistines,’ 
not only in 1 8.231 /. etc., 3017, but also in 2 S 2115 Z 
Cp PELETH; SAUL. § 3. A 

Winckler (GZ 2 185) supposes that Pléthi (or rather Palti) is 
derived from Peleth, and that Krēthi (original form Karti?) 
and Palti are the names of the gentes of the Negeb from which 
David was descended. Peleth, according to him, is the same as 


Pelet in Beth-pelet (957m2), a place in the far S. of Judah to- 
wards Edom (Josh. 1527). This ingenious view, however, does 


not take account of all the difficult textual phenomena. Prob- 
ably Pelet = Peleth=Zarephath. For another view see JERAH- 
MEEL, $ 3. T KC: 





1 On the site of Phaliga see Peters, Nippur, 1123, 311. 
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PENNY 


PELIAS (mediac [B], maiàciac [A]), AV 1 Esd. | of Seville, who died 636 A.D. (‘instrumenta scribze 


934= Ezra 1035, BEDEIAH. 


PELICAN (MNP; TWEAEKAN, OPNEON, KATO 
PAKTHC, YAMAIAEWN [or kopaž ?—transposition ; see 
Zeph.]; onocrofalus, but in Ps. pellicanus). One of 
the unelean birds, Lev.1118 Dt.1417. The reterenee 
in Is. 3411, however, seems due to thoughtlessness, 
at least if 4’\i¢k means the ' pelican,” for this bird (like 
the bittern) loves marshy ground, whereas Edom (to 
the fate of which Is. 34 is devoted) was to beeome 
parched. On the other hand, the ‘pelican’ is well 
placed in the ruins of Nineveh (Zeph. 214), for there 
are many reedy marshes near the Tigris. In Ps. 1026, 
again, the reference to the pelean (if nyp means this 
bird) indicates a conventionalised zoology ; for though 
it may be true that the term 9279 (EV in Ps. ‘ wilder- 
ness’) does not eonvey the meaning of ‘desert,’ it 
is certainly applied to relatively dry districts where the 
pelican would not be at home. The rendering ‘ pelican,’ 
however, is by no means free from doubt. 

It has been suggested by the supposed etymology of nxp, 
kw ath, viz. Rip, “to vomit,’ which accords with the pelican’s 
well-known habit of regurgitating its food; cp Talm. pip (= 
DNP). One would certainly have expected, however, to find the 


pelican indicated by more characteristic features in the OT 
literature. Noticing thar in Ps.1026 the 4a’&th and the £os 
(i.e. owl’) are mentioned in parallel lines, the question arises 
whether the former word may not be a mutilated form of 


kadydth, and mean ‘owl.’ We find ND, kadyā (Ass. Fada), 
in Tg. Onk. of Lev. 11 17 for pìa, 44s, and it is not impossihle 
that two species of owl (a great and a small?) may have been 
combined by the psalmist as images of desolation. 

The pelican’s habit of ‘storing great quantities of fish 
in the eapaeious pouch under its lower mandible, and 
then disgorging them to feed its young’ is well known ; 
the fable of its feeding its young with its blood arose in 
Egypt, and was attaehed originally to the vulture (see 
Houghton, letter in Acad., Apr. 5, 1884, p. 243 /-). 
There are, aceording to Tristram, two species of pelican 
found on the coasts of Syria—Pelicanus onocrotalus, or 
the White Pelican, and P. crispus, the Dalmatian 
Peliean, both birds of enormous size, about 6 ft. long, 
and the spread of their wings reaching over 12 ft. 
Tristram thinks that the allusion in Ps. 1026a@ is to 
‘the melancholy attitude of this bird as, after gorging 
itself, it sits for hours or even days with its bill resting 
on its breast’ (VHP 251). T. K. C.—A. E. S. 


PELONITE (D3). 1r. 1 Ch.1l27 2710, a cor- 


ruption for PALTITE (¢.7.)—z.e., man of BETH-PELET (g.v). 
2. 1 Ch. 1136, a corruption for GILONITE—Ż.e., man of GILOH 
(g.-v.); see ELIAM, 1, AHITHOPHEL (end). 


PELUSIUM (}*D), Ezek. 3015 AV™E EV SIN, 

PEN. The earliest writing implement was probably the 
stylus (rpadic,! rpadleJion, in late writers cTyAOC), 
a pointed bodkin of metal, bone, or ivory, used for 
making incised or engraved letters on lead, clay, stone, 
wood, or wax. Sueh was the pen of Isaiah (Is. 81; 
pan, ypadis, stylus). Thesame word occurs in Ex. 324 
(EV ‘graving tool’; the implement with which the 
molten calf was fashioned; F has pagis), and should 
perhaps be read in Is. 4413. See PENCIL. ‘The iron 
pen (Sina ny, ypadetor odnpoty, stylus ferreus) is also 
mentioned in Job 1924 Jer.171. The calamus or 
arundo, the hollow tubular stalk of grasses growing in 
marshy lands, was the true ancient representative of 
the modern pen. The use of sueh reed pens can be 
traced to a remote antiquity among the civilised nations 
of the East.? To make and mend them, a penknife 
(n5- nym: Jer. 386237) or ‘scribes’ razor’ (see BEARD) 
was required. <A reed pen is probably intended in Ps. 
452 (py, káħauos, calemus) and in Jer. 88 (ny; sxotvos; 
stylus), and in 3 Jn. 13 (kadXauos). The earliest specifie 
allusion to the quill pen is in the Æżymologies of Isidore 


1 ypadis was also used for a fine brush (penicillus, pencil) 
used in drawing. 


2 Hollow joints of bamboo were similarly employed. 
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calamus et penna . sed ealamus arboris est, penna 
avis, cujus acumen dividitur in duo’). That, however, 
does not prove that the quill pen was not in use earlier. 
A bronze pen, nibbed lke a modern steel pen, found 
at Pompeii, is now preserved itt the Museum at Naples. 

On the ‘ pen of the writer’ (Judg. 514, 15D vav RV ‘marshal’s 
staff’) see SCRIBE, 5. 


PENALTY (Pr.1919 RV). 
FINE. 


PENCIL (11’, éred; © incomplete and corrupt ; Is. 
4413+ RV), the instrument with which the wood-carver 
inade his first rough sketeh of the image he was to pro- 
duce. Kimhi and others think of a red-coloured thread 
(hence AV's ‘Jine’); RV™8- records the sense ‘red 
ochre’; RV gives ‘pencil’ (cp Aq. rapaypagdis—z.e., 
stilus); Vg. runcina—t.e., ‘plane.’ All plausible mean- 
ings, if justifiable. 

HY, however, seems to he corrupt ; the root would mean ‘to 
weave together.’ We should expect 03M (see Pen). Haupt, 
however, would render > yy * compasses,’ and connect Ass. sirdu 
‘yoke’ (see SBOT7, /saiah, Heb. 137). 

PENDANTS (MAW), Judg. 826 RV, AV ‘collars’ ; 
nias Is.319 RV, AV ‘chains'). See RING, 2. 


PENIEL (Oy90B), Gen. 32 30[31], in v. 31 [32] PENUEL. 


PENINNAH (7335, § 71; dennana [BAL]), 
wife of Elkanah (1 S.12).' The name is apparently the 
singular of pexinim, a word of doubtful signification, 
in AV ‘rubies’ (see Rusy). As a woman's name it 
probably alludes to the complexion ; cp Lam. 47. 

W. R.S. 


PENKNIFE (0507 WA; to Zypon toy rpam- 
Matewc; scalpellum scribe), Jer. 8623+. See PEN. 


PENNY. Under this head we treat of the various 
coins of which the reek namesare translated by ‘ penny,’ 
‘farthing,’ and ‘mute’ respectively, reserving the ‘drachm’ 
and ‘stater’ for separate discussion {see STATER). 
_.Penny is used in both AV and RV to represent 
Snvapioy (denarius), the silver eoin issued by the Roman 
, Imperial mint; it was current in all parts 

of the Empire, and in terms of it and its 
sixteenth part, the as, all public accounts were presented. 
Its normal weight during the time of Christ and until 
the reign of Nero was 4 of the Roman pound—z.e., 
60 grains troy.2 Its nominal value was 3), of the 
Imperial gold coin, or aureus; of lower denomina- 
tions, whieh were issued in bronze or copper, it con- 
tained 4 sestertii, or 16 asses. As an almost invariable 
rule it bore on one side (the oéverse) the head of the 
Emperor or some member of the Imperial family, with 
titles—the ‘image and superscription’ mentioned in 
Mt. 2220 Mk. 1216 Lk. 2024. On the reverse is a 
representation (usually historical or mythological) with 
an inscription either alluding to the object represented, 
or amplifying the titles of the person who figures on the 


obverse. 

The denarius of Tiberius reproduced in next col. was issued 
between 16 and 37 A.D., and therefore current about the time of 
Christ. Around the laureate head of the Emperor runs the 
inscription TI . CAESAR. DIVI. AVG. F . AvGysTvs (‘ Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus, son of the deified Augustus’), On the reverse the 
inscription PONTIF(ex) MAX(imus) completes the titles of Tiberius, 
whilst the seared figure, with her right hand resting ona sceptre, 
her left holding a flower, is the Empress Livia. 

This then is the kind of coin in which the tribute was 
paid. A standard silver coin of the same normal weight 
(60 grs. troy) would at the present time be equivalent 
to 8id. The legal value of the denarius, however, is 
better estimated by its relation to the aureus. That 
coin weighed normally 126.3 grs. troy, and the denarius 


see TRIBUTE, 7; cp 


1. ‘Denarius. 


? Bateson-Wricht (Was Israel ever in Egypt? 231) connects 
Peninnah with Jephunneh, Elkanah being a son of Jeroham. 

2 The standard weight of the British shilling is 87.27272 
grains, that of the sixpence 43.63636. i 
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was therefore legally equivalent to +} of the same amount 
of gold, which, at the present rate of £3: 17: 10} for 
the ounce troy, works out at 9.83d. The best idea of 
the actual purchasing power of the denarius is gained 
from its employment as a fair day's wage for the agri- 
cultural labourer (Mt. 202-14), from the payment of two 
denarii by the good Samaritan, and from the fact that 
the Roman legionary’s pay in those times was 225 





Denarius of Tiberius. 


denarii a year, or § denarius a day. Hence it is clear 
that the American RV translation ‘shilling,’ if not 
entirely satisfactory, is nearer the mark than the English 
‘penny. 

larthing is the rendering adopted for two Greek 
words, the xodpavrns, Lodrantes (rov éxxarov xodparvTny, 
2. ‘Farthing.’ ee last ees ae Deg ‘ ae õúo 
€oTi KoÔpavTys, ‘two mites, which 
make a farthing,’ Mk. 1242) and the døgápiov, assarion 
(600 oTpovGia agcapiov mwAcirat, ‘two sparrows sold 
for a farthing,’ Mt. 1029, ep Lk. 126). Both names are 
of Latin origin, assãrius being a by-form of as, and guad- 
rans representing the fourth part of the as in the Roman 
divisional system. Assarion must be the name of a pro- 
vincial coin which corresponds in some way to the Roman 
as. In the Hellenistic system the unit was the silver 
drachm (for ordinary purposes ranking as equivalent to 
the denarius, but by the Romans for official purposes 
tariffed at } denarius or 12 asses), This drachm con- 
tained 6 d8oAdol or 48 yako. Now the evidence of 
the coins of Chios (sce Imhoof-Blumer, Griechische 
Afiinsen, 660) shows that, in that island at least, the 
obol was equivalent to 2 assaria, and the drachm to 
12 assaria. Since assarion thus corresponds to as, it 
follows that the xaAxots, chalkous (or 4 of the obol of 
2 assaria) corresponds to the quadrans (or } as). Kod- 
rantes may therefore be regarded as an alternative name 
for this cha/kous, used especially where it was desirable 
to be understood by non- Hellenistic readers. Hence its 
occurrence in the explanatory clause in Mk. 1242; its 
use by Mt. 526, where Lk. 1259 has Aerróv (see § 2), has 
been explained by Mit.’s familiarity with the Roman 
system of accounting. As regards the quadrans itself, 
the Roman coin of that name ceased to be issued early 
in the first century B.C., and was revived for a short 
period under the Empire (from Nero to Trajan). There 
is no good evidence of its existence in the Roman currency 
during the time with which we are immediately con- 
cerned, nor is there any probability that a provincial 
coin was at any time known in conimon speech by 
the name of kodrantes. The bearing of this point on 

the text need not be discussed here. 
The word Xerróv, lepton, already mentioned, is fittingly 
translated mite (Mk. 1242 Lk2l2 and 1259). As to 
coisa,» this coin there is much evidence confirming 

3. ‘Mite. i j 

the equation of two lepta to one kodrantes 
given in the lirst passage, although miost of that evidence 
seems to be derived from the same souree. In Hebrew 
literature, however, we find the smallest Jewish coin, 
periitah, equated with } Roman as. We need not 
hesitate to identify lepton and périfah. From this, 
since we have identified chalkous and quadrans, it 
would seem to follow that the lepton was half the 
chalkous. Nevertheless, numismatists have serious 
difficulty in finding, among the small coins of Judæa, 
separate denominations for chalkous and lepton. ‘The 
minute pieces of the Hasmonæan and Idumzean rulers, 
which it has been proposed to regard as a different 
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denomination from the larger, seem to owe their small 
size and low weight to carelessness on the part of the 
moneyers, or to long circulation. On the other hand, 
the following consideration will show that chalkous and 
lepton are probably the same, and that the apparent 
discrepancy is due to different systems of valuation. 

In addition to the system (A), in which the drachm 
was equivalent to 12 assaria-asses, there was in 

udzea, at least during the second centur 

4. Chalkous UEP at! cage ssc y, 
and lepton another system (B). ccording to it 

"(see Kennedy, 429) the drachm was 
divided into 6 obols (må'ōth) and 24 assaria (issārīm). 
To the same system presumably belonged the lepton- 
péritah, which would bear the same relation to the 
assarion of system B as the chalkous-kodrantes did to 
the assarion of the system A. 

There is much probability in the view advocated by Ken- 
nedy that we have in this double system a case of ‘tariff’ 
and ‘current’ valnes. System A represents the values adopted 
for accounting, B those according to which coins passed in 
ordinary transactions. The three systems with which we have 
to reckon may thus be stated in tabular form, where in each 


column r is placed opposite the unit in terms of which the other 
denominations in that column are calculated. 


a — -c i ee ee eee 


| Provincial. 








chalkous-lepton 


ee: Roman 
Denomination. System. | — oct Sas 
System A. System B. 
Denarius I E ) | 
Apaxuyn, drachme [3] I 5 
Sestertius e oe 
‘OBodds, obolos [4] 4 è 
As g oe ce 
"Agoapioy, assarion [y's] T3 ay 
Quadrans ay aS | aT 
XadAxavs-Aerrov, [eS] w | ds 
| 
| 


[i 
1 





On system A, the assarion, as 1x of the denarius estimated at 
9.83d., is to be rated at ?d., and the xoôpdayms, kodrantes (yaà- 
xous, Chalkous) at shd. On system B the assarion would be worth 
yod., and the xaàxoùs-Aemróv, chalkous-lepton hd. Itis prohably 
the lower values that we must assign to the words aggapcov 
(assarion) and Aerrov (lepton) wherever they are used in the 
NT, since there is nothing to show that they are not used in a 
popular sense. 

If it is desirable not to use the actual Greek names, 
practical purposes are best served by the use of ‘ penny’ 
for assarion, ‘farthing’ for kodrantes, and ‘mite’ for 
lepton. 

The identification of these minor denominations with 
extant pieces is hampered by two facts; very few 
ancient coins bear their names ; and bronze and copper, 
being token curreney, were not issued according to 
aceurate weight-standards. Size, in fact, rather than 
weight, seenis to have been the distinctive mark of 
denomination. Among Jewish coins we have pieces of 
Herod I. which bear the letter X (Madden, p. 111), and 
of Agrippa II. with the inscription XAAKOTE (zb. p. 
146; the same legend occurs on other small coins issued 
perhaps from Antioch). The coin of Herod is probably 








Coin issued (by Pontius Pilate) in 29-30 A.D. 


like the latter, the yaNxovs-Newrdv, chalkous-lepton. Of 
coins actually issued during the time of Christ, the small 
pieces of the Procurators (from 4% to 4°; of an inch in 
diameter, and weighing from 40 to 23 grs. troy), may- 
be regarded as of the same denomination, since the 
niost nearly approach the two coins of Herod I. and 
Agrippa II. 

As an instance, we give the accompanying coin, which was 
issued in the 16th year (LIS) of the Emperor Tiberius (TIBEPIOY 


KAICAPOC), and therefore by Pontius Pilate in the year 29-30 
A.D. The types are a sacrificial ladle (simpulum) and three ears 
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of curn bound together; on the reverse is the name of Julia 
(Livia), mother of the Emperor—IOYAIA KAICAPOC, 


The assaria may have been coins like the larger 
pieces of Herod I. (Madden, 107; two specimens in the 
British Museum weigh 107.9 and 97 grs. 
respectively). More probably, however, 
these were pieces of three yaXxot, chalkoi (Madden, 108), 
and the commonest assaria were coins of the Syrian 
Antioch. In addition to its coins with Greek inscriptions 
meant chiefly for local use, this mint issued a series with 
Latin inscriptions, and with the letters S.C. (z.e., Senatus 
consulto). ‘These coins, resembling the issues of the 
Roman mint, were meant for more than local circulation. 
Under Augustus and Tiberius we find two denomina- 
tions ; the larger weigh from over 300 to 225 grs., and 
measure 1} to 1,4 inch; the smaller, from 150 to 114 
grs., measure 1 to qù inch. ‘The two denominations 
are generally supposed to be the ses¢er¢?us and theas. In 
the smaller, therefore, we probably see the assarion of 
the NT. 


5. Assaria. 





Assarion of the year 31 A.D 


The assarion here illustrated was struck in the year 31 A.D. 
On the obverse, it bears a laureate head of the emperor with the 
titles TI(berius) CAESAR AVG(ustus) TR(ibunicia) PO'T(es- 
tate) XN XIII; on the reverse the letters S> C within a wreath. 

Literature.—See especially F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews 
(1881); A. R. S. Kennedy’s art. ‘Money’ in Hastings’ DB 3 
(1900), 417 J. G. F. H. 


PENTATEUCH. See HEXATEUCII. 


PENTECOST. In J and E! (Ex. 34 18-26, cp 23 ro- 
17) the feast of weeks is the second of the three festivals 
to be celebrated by the attendance of all 

1. In J and E. males at the sanctuary. The expres- 
sions in the two forms of the law are not quite the same. 

Ex. 34 22 runs ‘thou shalt observe the feast of weeks 
(myay 17), [the feast] of the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest 
(Dn Tsp N23)’; Ex. 23 16, on the other hand, has ‘the feast 
of harvest, the first-fruits of thy labours which thou sowest in 
the field (HY "D2 WsPT 3N).’ 

Substantially, both come to the same thing ; Ex. 3422 
is merely expressed more precisely. It is not the feast 
of corn-harvest as a whole that is spoken of, but the 
festival at its conclusion, the wheat-harvest being the last 
to be reaped. 

The time of celebration is thus clearly and distinctly 
fixed for the end of harvest. ‘The first-fruits of the new 
harvest (7wynd a2) are now presented—more precisely, 
the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, for the first-fruits of 
the barley-harvest are presented at the beginning of 
harvest, at the feast of unleavened bread. A more 
exact, yet equally relative determination of the date 
seems to lie in the plainly ancient name Sabia'dth ; at 
least it is so taken in Dt. 169, where the feast of weeks 
is brovght into a close time connection with the feast at 
the beginning of harvest. The duration of the corn- 
harvcst (it is only the corn-harvest that is to be taken 
into account) is computed at seven weeks—an estimate 
which still answers fairly well to the climatic conditions 
of Palestine. These seven weeks of the harvest are the 
great annual season of gladness, the weeks of joy, the 
weeks xar’ €foxyv. The ‘joy of harvest’ is proverbial 
among the ancient Hebrews (cp Is. 93[2]); the period 
opens and closes with the two feasts we have named. 


1 The question of the literary relationship of the two passages 
is discussed elsewhere (PASSOVER, § 1; cp Exonus il., §§ 3, 4); 
but may he disregarded here, the answer to it having no bearing 
on the history of the developmen: of the Pentecost feast. 
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The old law contains no further detailed cnactment of 
any kind regarding this feast, the manner of its celebra- 
tion, the sacrifices to be offered, or the like. Indeed, 
this is no case where definite offerings and legally fixed 
dues are to be rendered ; it is a question of voluntary 
presentation of first-fruits, as it still stands enacted in 
Dt. (1610): ‘Thou shalt keep the feast of weeks unto 
Yahwe thy God with a tribute of a freewill offering of 
thine hand which thou shalt give according as Yahwé 
thy God hath blessed thee.’ 

The meaning of the gifts and of the feast as a whole 
is easily recognised when we hear in Hosea (94), that in 
exile the people shall have nought to eat but mourners’ 
bread, since none of it shal] have come up into the house 
of Yahwe. By this gift made to God, a gift which in turn 
is consumed by men in the joyous sacrificial meal, the 
whole is made holy (see TAXATION). That at the same 
time the gift has the character of a thank-offering is also 
manifest. The next step is easy : such an offering came 
to be regarded as a tribute of homage in which the deity 
is recognised as the ‘lord,’ the Baal of the land, and 
the bestower of the gifts of the soil. At how early a date 
this last conception came to be the leading and normative 
one we do not know. It finds explicit expression first 
in the passage of Dt. already quoted, where the offering 
to be offered at the feast is determined by the wealth of 
the offerer, in other words by the produce of his fields. 

The law of Dt., as already seen, adds nothing to the 
ancient custom ; all that it does is to lay greater stress 
2. In D. ® the character of the offering as a divine 

An” tribute which may be rightly claimed by the 
deity as due to him out of that which he has bestowed 
on his human vassal. ‘This appears also in the precept 
of Dt.261 f. (see below). In spite of the general 
tendency of Dt. to assign a historical origin to the 
feasts, we do not find in it in the present case any such 
definite reference to the Exodus as is found in that of 
the passover (sce PASSOVER, §6). Even here it is only in 
a quite general way that reference is made to the exodus 
when in Dt. 261 there is prescribed a sort of confession 
to be made at the bringing of the first-fruits (= tithes; see 
TAXATIONS), in which amongst other things the offering 
of the produce of the land is represented as a thanks- 
giving for the bestowal of the land. After the offering 
of the first-fruits at the autumn festival (see TABER- 
NACLES, FEAST OF) had come to be so regarded, only 
a very short step was needed in order to bring the 
offering of the first-fruits at the harvest festival into 
connection with the same thought. 

More important, however, than the points just 
mentioned are the changes which, though not indeed 
intended and enjoined by Dt., inevitably arose in the 
case of this feast as a consequence of the concentra- 
tion of the worship at a central sanetuary ; the fixing 
of a definite day in the calendar, and the transformation 
of the celebration from being a popular festival to being 
an act of public worship. On these points see, further, 
FEASTS, § 10. 

The third stage in the development of the three feasts 
ts marked by H in Lev. 2315-21. Here again we find 

waad the date of the feast of weeks still left 
i T = vague, just as it is in Dt. On the other 
mM BZeX- hand, the amount and kind of the festal 
offering is more precisely determined in the law of H 
than before. It is no longer left to the discretion of 
the individual to bring as he chooses according to the 
yield of his land—this tribute of first-fruits has already 
become a fixed tithe to be paid at the sanctuary (see 
TAXATION )—but it is now laid upon the entire commun- 
ity? to bring a definite first-fruit offering ; two first-fruit 
loaves (o°"323 nnb) of new meal, of two tenths of an 


1 ‘Out of yonr dwellings’ (02°m20/132) in Lev. 23 17 does not 
mean, as has been supposed (so Graf and others), ‘out of each 
several house,'so that every householder or owner of land would 
have had the duty of bringing this offering ; it means ‘out of 
your land ’— ¢.e., of home-grown flour (see Dillm. ad loc.) 
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ephah, baked with leaven. With the loaves is performed 
the ceremony of waving, whence the loaves are called 
‘wave loaves.’ They were to be leavened, for they 
were to be taken from what was in common daily use. 
ln this we may safely conjecture a survival from ancient 
custom: at the beginning of harvest in the feast of 
unleavened bread the grain was offered raw, or roasted, 
or in the form of quickly-baked unleavened cakes (see 
PASSOVER); at the end of the harvest what was offered 
was fully prepared bread. It must not be taken as 
an argument against the antiquity of this religious 
custom that it is not mentioned in D or JE; JE has 
no ritual prescriptions at all as to the bringing of these 
offerings, and D has them only in the case of the 
passover, not in that of the harvest festival or of the 
autumn (ingathering) festival with its peculiar customs. 
For the pentecost offering H (Lev. 23 19) further orders 
two yearling lambs! as a sacrifice of peace offerings. 
The bread and the flesh, after having been presented to 
Yahwe, fall to the lot of the priests. 

In the programme of Ezekiel, singularly enough, 
the pentecostal offering finds no mention; in 4521, 
it has been introduced by a later hand and is absent 
from 6. 

The omission is perhaps connected with the fact that 
Ezekiel divides the entire ecclesiastical year into two portions, 
with two parallel series of feasts; thus no suitable place is left 
for pentecost. In any case, however, this proves that Ezekiel 
does not regard the feast of pentecost as of particular interest ; 
and from this we can infer further that in his time it was the 
least imporlant of the great yearly festivals. 

In P (Nun. 2826 f.) pentecost still continues to be a 
purely harvest feast. In agreement with the name 

In P ‘feast of the first-fruits’ is the specific ritual 
a LEE prescription, the bringing of a meal offering 
of new meal. ‘To this characteristic pentecostal offering 
P adds, besides the stated daily offering, an accumu- 
lated series of animal sacrifices, just as in the case of 
the passover: two young bullocks, one ram, seven he- 
Jambs of the first year as a burnt offering, besides a 
meal offering of three tenth-parts mingled with oil for 
each bullock, two tenth-parts for the ram and one tenth- 
part for each lamb. Lastly, there is a sin-offering, 
consisting of one he-goat. The fixing of a definite date 
is in the case of pentecost the natural consequence of 
the passover being fixed for 15th-21st Nisan. In P 
also we observe that a less value is attached to this 
feast than to the others: it is held only for one day, 
whilst the passover and tabernacle feasts are spread over 
a longer time. This valuation is also reflected in the 
fact that no significance as commemorating any event 
in the redemptive history of the nation is assigned to 
the festival. 

Later Judaism made up for T was lacking in the 

In lat law in this respect, and gave the feast 
J Ta ater the historical interpretation which it had 
udaism. Hitherto lacked. 


It was assumed, in accordance with Ex. 191, where the giving 
of the law is dated on the third month after the Exodus, that the 
promulgation of the law on Sinai was on the sixth or seventh of 
Siwan, the day of the feast of pentecost (Pésdch. 685; cp Jubil. 
lı 6117 141 151 where God’s covenants with Moses, Noah, 
Abraham, are made at new moon, or, as the case may be, on the 
sixteenth day of the third month). Ir is certain, however, that 
this metamorphosis of the feast of the corn harvest into the 
feast of the law-giving was late, probably not earlier than the 
destruction of the temple when the system of sacrifices and 
offerings came to an end. Even in Josephus and Philo we 
still find no trace of it. In Josephus (An. iii. 106, § 252) the 


feast is called Asartha (agapĝða = Heb. nosy, Aram. RAIS); so 


also in the Talmud (Pésdch. 42 6 and often). This expression 
will be intended to characterise the feast either as the ‘con- 
clusion’ of the great feast of unleavened bread, or as the closing 
harvest festival. In the more precise dating of the feast the 
second day of the feast of unleavened bread was taken as the 
starting point for which the fifty days were reckoned and the 
‘sabbath’ of Lev. 23 15 was taken to mean the first day of that 
feast. 

We have dealt so far with the development of the 


1 In vv. 18 19 various other offerings are also enjoined as in 
Nu. 2827 These, however, do not belong to the original text. 
See Dillm. ad doc. 
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feast as shown in the various stages of the written 
BU Propels ee Unfortunately, in the case 
origin. of the feast of pentecost we are not in a 
position to show from the historical books 
at what period it began to be celebrated, or what part 
it played in the religious life of the Israelites, although 
many passages allude in quite general terms to various 
feasts. lt is not till the period of later Judaism is 
reached that we are expressly informed of its regular 
celebration, ‘The narrative in Acts shows a multitude 
of worshippers from foreign parts as attending the 
festival in Jerusalem (Acts2; cp Jos. B/J ii. 81, Ant. 
xiv. 134 xvii. 152). The silence of the older literature of 
course proves nothing against the observance of the 
feast in earlier times as attested by Josephus. As 
bearing on the question of the antiquity of the festival, 
however, the following circumstance is not without 
interest. So far as the great spring festival at the be- 
ginning of harvest is concerned, we hear that even the 
pre- Mosaic period knew something of the kind (see Pass- 
OVER); of the autumn feast we are told that even the 
Canaanites had observed a closely allied festival and 
this festival had already become almost fully naturalised 
in Israel at the time of the division of the monarchy, 
as we see from 1 K. 1232 (see TABERNACLES, FEAST OF). 
Pentecost, on the other hand, is not only relegated toa 
very subordinate part in P and passed over in complete 
silence by Ezekiel, but is also left unmentioned as 
existing in the older time. lt would be too much to 
infer from this single circumstance that the feast was of 
late origin ; and even from the difference of name in J 
and E (see above, § 1) it is by no means safe to conclude 
that it did not arise till after the revolt of the ten tribes 
(so Steuernagel on Dt. 161). Even on the assumption 
that E belonged to the northern kingdom and J to the 
southern (though this is by no means certain), all that 
could with certainty be inferred, would be a diversity 
of local designation, which there may very well have 
been, even in the case of an ancient feast. 

There are other considerations, however, which, taken 
in conjunction with what has been already adduced, 
suggest the secondary character of pentecost. Under 
FEASTS (g.v.) the general thesis has already been 
propounded that all three feasts of harvest and in- 
gathering were of Canaanite origin. This applies to 
pentecost in particular, in so far as it at least presupposes 
settlement in the country, and if it is of equal antiquity 
with the feast of the ingathering it will in all probability 
have had its origin also in the Canaanite worship. If, 
however, we closely scrutinise the significance of the 
feast we shall find that, coming between passover and 
tabernacles, it is, Strictly, a superfluity. For this 
reason Ezekiel is able quictly to set it aside. If the 
purpose of the feast is to consecrate the harvest by 
offering the first-fruits to God, that has already been 
done at the passover feast, and very fittingly, at the 
beginning of harvest. If the chief stress is to be 
laid on its character as a harvest thanksgiving, then 
again it seems somewhat superfluous alongside of the 
great feast of the ingathering which was held at the 
close of the entire year’s husbandry ; there was no real 
occasion for a special feast of thanksgiving or consecra- 
tion for each separate kind of produce. Strict symmetry 
is somewhat broken if a feast is held at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the corn harvest whilst there 
is only one to celebrate the ingathering of the fruits of 
vineyard and orchard. Thus arises the conjecture that 
perhaps the opening and closing feasts connected with 
the corn harvest were not, originally, essentially distinct 
feasts celebrated invariably and everywhere as separate ; 
that it was one and the same feast celebrated at 
different times, according to the nature of the case, 
in different parts of the country. The difference 
between the times at which harvest begins is in 
Palestine very considerable ; between the climate of the 
Jordan valley and that of Jerusalem and the colder 
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districts of the ‘hill country’ it amounts to some three 
or four weeks. The beginning of the harvest at 
Jerusalem and the close of the harvest in the Jordan 
valley approximately coincide. In this way it becomes 
easy to see how, out of a single harvest festival, when 
celebrated at such different times, there should ulti- 
mately have arisen, as the separate districts of the 
country were brought into closer relations and religious 
customs tended more and more to be assimilated, a 
double feast, or to speak more accurately, a double 
celebration of the sanie festival idea. The connection 
of the passover with the feast of unleavened bread—a 
connection whereby the latter was thrust into the back- 
ground by the passover feast—could not but favour the 


rise of an independent harvest festival. 
See the relative sections in the Archzologies of Saalschiitz, 
De Wette, Ewald, Keil, De Visser, Ben- 
7. Literature. zinger, Nowack; Orelli’s art. ‘ Pfingsten’ in 
PRE(2), vol. xi.; also the literature cited 


under Feasts and PASSOVER. I. B. 


PENUEL or PENIEL (8123, N33 [Gen. 3230[31] 
31 [32]]; Egypticised as Penu’aru [WMM, As. u. Eur. 
168]; daNoyHA [BNAL], but in Gen. eiàoc TOY 
Əcoy). 

1. A place mentioned in connection with Jacob’s 
wrestling with a divine being (Gen. 32 31 [32], cp 33 10), 
and with the story of Gideon (Judg. 887, 17); fortified, 
it is said, by Jeroboam (1 K. 1225). In Phoenicia the 
name Beco mpócwrov was given to a promontory near 
Tripolis (Strabo, xvi. 215), perhaps because in profile 
it suggested a huge face. The god referred to in 
Penuel, ‘face of God,’ would be the God, originally 
hostile to the Jacob-tribe, who was worshipped at the 
sanctuary of the city (?) of Penuel. Whcre was this city 
situated? From the story in Genesis, as it stands, no 
sure conclusion can be reached, since it is uncertain (1) 
on which side of the JABBOK (¢.v.) J's narrative means 
us to place Penuel, and (2) whether originally the story 
of Jacob at Penuel may not have been quite unconnected 
with the crossing of the Jabbok (or Yarmuk?). Conder 
thinks of the summit of the Jebel Osha in S. Gilead ; 
Merrill ( East of the Jordan, 370) of the Tulil ed-Dahab 
(‘ Hills of Gold’), between which the Jabbok forces its 
way into the Jordan. It was at any rate on a hill 
(Judg. 88), and it was near Succoth (if the received 
reading is correct), as both the Gideon-story and the 
Jacob-story agree. Ifthe present writer's view of the true 
form of the name now read ‘Succoth’ be accepted, Penuel 
will be the Hebrew name of the ‘tower,’ or castle, of 
Salhad (the true reading, notonly for JEGAR-SAHADUTHA 
in Gen. 3147, but also for ‘Succoth’ in Gen. 33172, 
Judg. 857). See SuccoTH, and cp WRESTLING. 

The reference to ‘ Penuel’ in 1 K. 1225 is due to corruption of 
the text. bys should probably be baw? 95, ‘the Israelites.’ 

2. Penuel appears twice as a persona] name: (a) in the gene- 
alogy of Judah, 1 Ch. 44, cp v. 18 JERED; (6) in that of 
BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii. 8) in 1 Ch. 825 (x'sa [Kt.]; peda [B)). 

T. K, C. 


PEOPLE (DY), Gen. 116. See GENTILES. 


PEOR (mwan, ‘the Peor,’ asif ' the cleft’; or, if the 
name is correct, cp MNB, PARAN; morwp}?). 

1. A mountain ‘that looketh toward Jeshimon ’ (AV), 
or ‘that looketh down upon the desert’ (RV), z.e., NE 
of the Dead Sea (Nu. 2328); cp ‘ Baal (of) Peor.’ It 
was on ‘the top of the Peor’ that Balaam is said to 
have delivered his third oracle, and though a Mt. Peor 
is mentioned nowhere else, it is conceivable that a 
mountain not far from Beth-peor might have borne this 
name ; Eusebius (23379 ; 3002) at any rate asserts this. 
It is, however, as Bennett (Hastings, DB, 37434) truly 
says, ‘not certainly identified.’ Conder’'s eloquent 
description of the prospect from his ‘ cliff of Peor '—z.¢., 
the narrow spur which runs out to Minyeh, overlooking 
the Dead Sea (Heth and Moab’), 1467.)—may indeed 
make one wish to adopt his view of the scene of Balaam’s 


I There is mention of a doywp in Tobit 12 [y]. 
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prophecy ; but, even if we accept the text as it stands, there 
are reasons against it, as well as against rival theories. 
Cp BETH-PEOR ; Driver, D4. 62, Buhl, Pal. 123. Well- 
hausen (CH 113) and Ed. Meyer (ZAT 1129) assume the 
identity of ' Peor’ and ‘ Pisgah,’ which may be practic- 
ally right, but raises a serious critical problem. Recog- 
nising this, B. W. Bacon (Trip. Trad. 229) supposes 
‘the Peor’ in Nu., Zc., to have been substituted by Rjg 
for ‘the Pisgah ’ (cp Nu. 2120). The problem of ‘ Peor,’ 
however, cannot be treated alone ; the set of names to 
which it belongs needs critical examination. ‘ Peor,’ 
wherever it occurs, may be corrupt. See NEBO, § 2. 


2. A late abbreviation of BAAL-PEOR (¢.v.), Nu. 2518 3116 
Josh. 2217 (cp Dillm.). 

3. See Pav. 

4. A Judahite town, mentioned only by @BAL in Josh. 15 59a 
oron and by Eusebius (OS 300, 4 þoywp), identified with the 
mod. KA. Faghtr, SW. from Bethlehem on the way to Hebron. 

T K. Gs 

PERAZIM, MOUNT (OD°S05"i1; for © see BAAL- 
PERAZIM), Is. 2821+, commonly identificd with Baal- 
perazim. 


In Crit. Pib., however, Cheyne reads for D°S75 93, O's15 Vy, 


‘(against) the city of liars,’ || D2 OY. (On pd see Cheyne, 
Ps.(?), on Ps.17 46.) 

PERESH (€"5; B om. qdapec [AL]; Phares) a 
Machirite name; 1Ch.716f. | Peresh has a brother 
called Sheresh, and yet the text continues ‘ his sons were 
Ulam and Rekem.’ ‘Sheresh’ is possibly a corrupt 
variant of ‘ Peresh’ (Che.). Cp MANASSEH, § 9, ii. 


PEREZ (Ð, apparently ‘a breach,’ but see below ; 
dapec), son of Judah by Tamar (Gen. 38 29 [J], 46 12[P], 
Ruth 41218, where AV PHAREZ; Mt. 13 AV PHARES). 
In Neh. 114 (sepes [B], cp Peresh and Sheresh in last 
article) the ‘children of Perez,’ are the Perez clan, 
called in Num. 2620 [P] the PHARZITE, RV Perezite 
(snpn [gentilic], ò @apeo[c] [L]). Probably a place- 
name as well as a clan-name; see 2 S. 520, where, 
‘perazim’ in BAAL-PERAZIM is popularly explained by 
‘perez-maim’ (an outburst of water). In 2 S. 523 f., 
it has been maintained elsewhere (see MULBERRY), we 
should probably restore a place-name Perez-jerahme’elim 
(see below), and the same place-name meets us in 
2 S. 68 as PEREZ-UZZAH. The special mention of ‘the 
house of Perez’ in Ruth412 and the appending of the 
‘generations of Perez’ in Ruth4 18-22 (cp RUTH, BOOK 
OF) are completely accounted for by the theory that there 
is an older story underlying the narrative of Ruth, in 
which certain members of a Jerahmeelite family were 
made to take a journey to Missur (not Moab). Zarephath 
of Missur was a natural refuge for a Jerahmeelite family. 
Bethlehem (a corruption of Beth-jerahmeel?) had a 
Jerahmeelite or Calebite connection (1 Ch. 2192450), 
and the post-exilic genealogical theoristsregarded Hezron 
b. Perez as the father of Jerahmeel and Caleb (1 Ch. 29). 
See RUTH. 

As to the origin of the name: the origins suggested in Gen. 
3829 and 25. 520, to which we may add 2 S.67 (on the theory 
that the Zarephathites and not the Philistines were the captors 
of the ark) are popular fancies. ‘ Perez,’ we may reasonably 
conjecture, is a mutilation and corruption of Zarephath, just as 
TAMAR (g.v.) is perhaps a corruption of Jerahme’elith. It is 
very significant that in Neh.114 Shephatiah, who in Ezra88 is 
closely related to Michael—z.e., Jerahmeel (see MICHAEL, 10)— 
appears as son of MAHALALEEL (g v.) whichis another popular 
or literary distortion of Jerahmeel, and that Mahalaleel is called 


a son of Perez. ‘Perez Jerahmeelim’ is therefore fully justified. 
Cp SHEPHATIAH, 9. TIREGI 


PEREZ-UZZAH (25. 68, or Perez-uzza 1 Ch. 1311; 
AiakotTtTH [BNAL] oza [or azza]), as if ‘ Breach of 
Uzzah.' The name of the place where Uzzah (¢.v.) died, 
on the way from Kirjath-jearim to the ‘city of David.’ 
Probably, however, the name was rather different in the 
ancient story on which 2S. 61-13 is based. The name 
which seems to be required is Sdrefath (nas), out of 
which Peres (yap) may easily have arisen ; ‘Uzzah’ has 
perhaps come from ‘azzah (my), which was appended to’ 
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Sarefath, as rabbah (‘ great’) was appended to Sidon 
(Josh.118 1928). ‘ Perez-uzzah' thus became ‘ Strong 
(city) Zarephath.’ Sce ZAREPHATH. 


Winckler’s view (GZ 2199) may be compared; see also H. P. 
Smith’s Commentary. TIK C. 


PERFUME (Mp, ròkak; MYPON MYPEYIKON, 
MYPEYIKON, unguentum, Ex. 302535f; or DP, 
rikkihim, TOYC MAKPAN armo coy [BNAQ], ta 
mypeyvia coy [Symm. in Q™-; so Aq. cyN@ECEIC, 
Theodot. mypeyoyc], pigmenta tua, Is. 579). 
The art of manipulating and compounding odori- 
ferous substances for the gratification of the sense of 
smell, is (needless to say) very ancient and very widely 
diffused, especially in the East, still the principal 
source of supply. For their supply of odoriferous 
materials the ancients, like onrselves, were dependent 
mainly on the vegetable kingdom — most frequently 
the odoriferous gum-resins or balsams which exude 
naturally or from wounds in the trunks of various trees 
and shrubs, but sometimes the wood, bark, or leaves 
themselves, rarely the flowers or seeds. There is no 
evidence of the Israelites having been acquainted with 
the use in perfumery of the animal products which else- 
where have played so great a part, such as Ambergris, 
Castor, Civet, Musk; perhaps the only animal substance 
so employed by them was ONnyCcIIA (¢.v.). 

See ALOES, ALmuG, Barm, BALSAM, BDELLIUM, CALAMUS, 
Cane, Cassia, CINNAMON, FRANKINCENSE, GALBANUM, 
LADANUM, MYRRI, SAFFRON, SPICE, SPIKENARD, STACTE, 
SToORAX. The list supplies important evidence as to the geo- 


graphical extent and limits of Hebrew trade and commerce (see 
TRADE AND COMMERCE). 


As for the modes of preparation: some of the most 
important modern methods—such as those of distillation, 
infusion, tincture, enfleurage—were wholly unknown. 
The method of treatment with boiling oil or heated fat 
so as to produce a precious oil or ointment was, however, 
familiar ; the process is apparently alluded to in Job 
4131 [23]. The pestle and mortar (Prov. 2722), too, 
were indispensable for the preparation of the ‘ powder 
of the merchant’ [‘perfumer,’ see 6] Cant.36. 

Perfumes may be applied either as fumigations or as 
unguents. On the former compare INCENSE.! On the 
latter compare OIL, ANOINTING, PERFUME BOXES. 

On the religious symbolism of perfume and its use in 
divine service and in exorcisms see INCENSE, MAGIC, 
and SACRIFICE,” and on its place in social and festive 
life compare DRESS, § 4, and MEALS, § 11. 


PERFUME BOXES, AV ‘tablets’ (W537 ‘Ma, 
batté hannéphes, Vg. olfactoriola), Is. 320t. A bag of 
myrrh was sometimes suspended from the neck (Cant. 
113). But there is no other passage in which wD), népheš 


can be proved to mean ‘perfume’; the supposed refer- 
ence to ‘scented words’ in Prov. 279 (wsynyy) is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Hence Haupt (on Is. 320 in SBOT, 
Heb.) would connect this wa; with Ass. pasdku, ‘to 
anoint oneself’ (cp napšaštu, Del. HWB, 551). 
‘ Boxes of unguents’ may perhaps be meant. W. R. 
Smith thought that ‘some kind of amulet’ was intended. 


PERFUMERS. RV's substitute for AV’s APOTHE- 


CARIES (¢.v.). 
By one of the curiosities of textual corruption the ‘ Jerah- 
meelites’ (who stepped into fresh prominence after the exile) 


have become in the text of Neh. 38 onay, ‘the perfumers’; by 
a similar corruption in 7.32, they have become pha, ‘the 
merchants’ (Che.). Cp Sprice MERCHANTS. 


PERGA (teprH, Acts 1313, 1425; PERGA).3 
Perga lay, according to Strabo (667), on the river 


1 The mbp of Ex. 3033, ‘perfume’ in AV, is in RV rightly 
translated INCENSF. So also Ecclus. 4913 RV ‘incense pre- 
pared by the work of the apothecary,’ Heb. ‘salted, the work, 


eten’ npn ayy noon moo np. ; 
2 See Tobit 83 Ecclus. 8848 and reff. in Rel. Sem. 453, and 


on the MIZIN (cp FRANKINCENSE)see INCENSE, § 4(1), SACRIFICE. 
3 But Perge in Plin. HN 526, Perga, Pomp. Mela, 114. 
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Cestrus, 60 stades, or 74 m., from its mouth, the river 
being navigable as far as the town. As a matter of fact, 
the ruins of Perga at A/urtana, about 12 m. NE. of 
Adalia (Attalia), are about 5 m. W. of the Ak-Su 
(Cestrus), but about the distance inland indicated by 
Strabo (hence Ptol. v. 5 7 reckons Perga among the in- 
land towns—yeodyero). The acropolis of the city was 
one of the heights on the fringe of the plateau between 
the Cestrus and the Catarrhactes : the town, in Strabo’s 
time, and in the time of Paul, lay on the plain to the 
south of the hill. 


_ On the hill itself stood the great temple of Artemis (Strabo, 667 ; 
emi petewpov TÓTOV TÒ THs Tlepyatas ‘Apréutdos iepdv): six 
fragmentary granite columns on a platform to the SE. of the 
hill have been considered to belong to the Artemisium; but 
this opinion is rejected on grounds of style by Petersen, in 
Lanckoronski (Städte Pamph. 136). 

The greatness of the city was closely connected with 
the worship of Artemis (cp coins). Though called 
Artemis by the Greeks, this deity was similar to the 
Artemis of Ephesus (see DIANA), and the same as the 
Cybele of northern and eastern Phrygia. On coins she 
is sometimes Vanassa Preiia (written in the Pamphylian 
alphabet), ‘the Pergeean Queen’ (according to inter- 
pretation given by Ramsay in J. Hell. Stud., 1880, 
p. 246, now commonly accepted), sometimes Artemis 
of Perga (’Apréuidos Ilepyalas: see coin figured by 
Conybeare and Howson, 1194). The type is either 
that of the Greek huntress Artemis,! with sphinx or 
stag by her side, and armed with the bow, or a native 
type representing the cultus-image, a stone column 
bearing a rude resemblance to a human figure (see 
PAPHOS, § 2). It is to this same deity that the name 
Leto belongs (cp inscr. published by Rams. in Bull. de 
Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 263: lepéa dia Biov Oeâs Anroids 
THs Ilepyaiwy móňews ; and see Rams. Cities and Bish. 
of Phrygia, 190 f.) An annual festival was held in her 
honour (Strabo, /.c.), It is clear from this that Perga 
would be a centre of native feeling, in opposition to the 
Hellenic city of Attaleia, a later foundation. Hence 
the preaching of Paul and Barnabas made apparently 
no impression during their short stay ; and the town 
was not sufficiently important to call for long-continued 
effort (contrast the case of Ephesus). For the probable 
route of Paul northwards, see PISIDIA. 

Perga and SıDE (g.v.) seem to have been rivals in dignity, and 
hoth on their coins claim the title metropolis, and in ecclesiastical 
administration (but apparently not in civil) Pamphylia was 
divided between the two cities, Perga prac the metropolis of 
the western part; when this division of the bishoprics between 
the two metropolitans was made, is not known. During the 
Byzantine period, Perga gradually fell into decay, and Attaleia 
took its place as the seat of the metropolitan and the chief city 
of Pamphylia. (For the history of Christian organisation in 
Pamphylia, see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of AM 415 7, and papers 
by Gelzer in JPT xii.). W.J. w. 


PERGAMOS (eic trepramon, Rev.lir; €N 
Tlepyduw, Rev. 212, thus leaving the nom. uncertain. AV 
Pergamos=n Mépyapos (Lat. Pergamus), found in Paus. v. 13 3, 
év m Tlepyauw tH vrèp rorauod Kaixov; id. vii.161, vili.49, 
etc., and in other authors. RV Pergamum=rd Iépyapov (Lat. 
Pergamum), the usual form in inscriptions and authors [so 
always in Strabo and Polybius)). 


A Mysian city, about 15 m. from the sea, command- 
ing the valley of the Caicus (Bakir Chai), from which 
Hist river it was distant about 4 m. to the N. 

1, History. This district was the richest land in Mysia 
(Strabo, 624). The earliest settlement occupied the 
conical hill, rooo feet high, which rises between the 
Selinus on the W. and the Cetius on the E., both flowing 
southwards into the Caicus, The later Hellenic and 
Roman city spread over the ground at the foot of the 
hill, south-westwards beyond the Selinus. The modern 
town of Bergama covers part of the site of the lower 
town. The hill was the Acropolis of the later city. 

The town was of little importance until after the 


1 Sometimes this type shows the variation of a long tunic, in 
place of the ordinary short tunic appropriate to the huntress 
goddess. 
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death of Alexander the Great. On its strong hill King 
Lysimachus deposited gooo talents of his treasure, and 
this was appropriated by its guardian, Philetarus of 
Tion in Pontus to found the independent kingdom of 
the Attalids (Strabo, 623 7). With the support of 
Seleucus, the King of Syria, Philetazerus consolidated 
his power (284-263 B.C.) and bequeathed it to his 
nephew Eumenes I. (263-241 B.C.) The glory of 
Pergamos began with the reign of Attalus I., another 
nephew of Philetzerus (241-197 B.c.). The prestige of 
the Pergamene kings was gained by their championship 
of Hellenic civilisation against the Gauls or Galatians, 
who for long terrorised western Asia (see GALATIA, § 1). 
After defeating the Gauls near the sources of the Caicus 
(cp Paus.i.82), Attalus took the title of king. His 
success inspired Pergamene art.! Other victories added 
to the dominions of Attalus a large part of western Asia 
Minor, as far as Pamphylia (Pol. 1841) ; and he enlarged 
his capital so that it became the fairest city in the East. 
Then the Seleucid power increased, and the Pergamene 
kingdom was reduced to its original narrow limits ; but 
having sided with Rome in the struggle with the Seleucid 
monarchy Attalus gradually reconquered his lost posses- 
sions, and by the peace of 189 B.C. received from Rome 
all within the Taurus. Under his son, Eumenes HI. 
{197-159 B.c.), Pergamos reached the zenith of her 
splendour. He carried on the artistic and scientific 
schemes of his father. He it was who built the great 
Altar of Zeus, and beautified the temple and grove of 
Athena Nicephorus below the Acropolis (cp Strabo, 624, 
Pol. 161). He also enlarged the library founded by 
Attalus, which rivalled ultimately that of Alexandria, and 
contained 200,000 books (Strabo, 609). Attalus HF., his 
brother (159-138 B.c.), founded Attalia and PHILA- 
DELPHIA (g.v.). Attalus HI., the last king (138-133 
B.C. ), who inherited little of the capacity of his ancestors, 
left a will? stipulating that Pergamos and other cities 
should be free, whilst the rest of his kingdom was be- 
queathed to the Romans. One Aristonicus, who 
claimed to have the blood of the Attalids in his veins, 
made an abortive attempt to seize the kingdom. 

Pergamos continued to be the capital of the Roman 
province? (from 129 B.c.), even as it had been the 
capital of the Attalid monarehy—a position which had 
its justification in history, and was recognised for at 
least the next two hundred years. There is, however, 
nowhere any express statement to this effect.4 


The three cities, Smyrna, Pergamos, and Ephesus were in 
fact rivals for the honour of being capital of the Province (each 
called itself mpwryn ’Agtas), and in this struggle Pergamos had 
nothing but her history to set against the steadily growing com- 
mercial supremacy of her rivals; and in the end the rivals won. 
Ephesus, lying on the main route of eastern trade, asserted her 
superiority over both Smyrna and Pergamos.5 Probably the 
practical fact of the supremacy of Ephesus was recognised 
popularly long before it became the official view, and the change 
came about gradually and without any Official imperial enact- 
ment, The order of enumeration in Rev. 111, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamos, etc., is true to the facts of the time, and the two 
commercial cities stand at the head of the list. 


That for the first two centuries of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Asia Pergamos was in the official view the chief 


1 Plin. ÆN 3484; Paus.i.252, See Harrison, Myth. and 
n of Anc. Athens, 474 7; Gardner, Hist. of Gh. Sculpture, 
452 f: 

2 Suspicion has sometimes been cast upon the genuineness of 
the will; butan inscription has vindicated the honour of Rome 
(see Fränkel, /uschriften von Perg. i., no. 249). 

3 Phrygia Magna had been separated from the rest of the 
Pergamos realm ; it was given to Mithridates of Pontus until 
120 B.C., when he died. It was not definitely attached to the 
Province of Asia until Sulla’s time, 84 B.C. 

4 For the expression of Pliny, ÆN 530, longe clarissimum 
Asie, is simply on a level with that of Strabo, 623, émdarys 
woAts, both primarily referring to the place of the city in history 
and art. Strabo’s remark, /.c., éxet € riva yyepoviay mpds Tovs 
Tórous TovTOVs TO Ilépyauov, shows how little we have to do 
with any definite officially-fixed status. 

5 The long struggle for supremacy has continued, and 
Ephesus has had to yield the palm to Smyrna, which is now the 
greatest city in Asia Minor (see Murray, Handbook to AM, 70/, 
and cp SMYRNA). 
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city of the province, is to be gathered indirectly from 
the fact that, as early as 29 B.C., the city 
possessed a temple dedicated to Rome and 
Augustus by the Provincial Synod (Kowòv 
‘Aglas) as its place of meeting (Tac. Ann. 4 37). 
Ephesus was not then recognised as a leading city. 
Pergamos thus gained the honour of the Neokorate 
before either Smyrna (temple erected to Tiberius, 26 
A.D., Tac. Ann. 456) or Ephesus! (temple to Claudius, 
41-54 A.D. possibly). The second Neokorate (and 
second temple of the Emperors) in the case of Pergamos 
dates from the reign of Trajan ; in the case of Ephesus 
only after 127 A.D., in the reign of Hadrian (see NEO- 
COROS). The discussion of this point is necessary as 
upon a correct appreciation of the position of the city 
depends the interpretation of the striking phrase of Rev. 
213, ‘thou dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is’ (so 
AV ; better, RV ‘ where Satan's throne is,’ mov 6 Opévos 
Tov Laravda). 

Various interpretations have been proposed. 

(a) In view of the special prominence at Pergamos 
of the worship of four of the greatest deities? of the 
pagan religion—Zeus, Athena, Dionysus, and Asclepius 
—some have referred the phrase thereto. Zeus Soter 
(the Saviour), Athena Nicephorus (Bringer of Victory) 
were honoured as having given victory over the Galatai. 
Athena's greatest temple as Warden of the City (Polias) 
occupied nearly the highest point of the Acropolis. 
This view must be rejected on the ground that Pergamos 
in no wise stood in the position of champion of pagan 
ritual against Christianity. Moreover, in Asia Minor 
the most formidable rival of the new religion was not 
the religion of Greece, but the development of that 
primitive Oriental nature-worship which presented itself 
with overpowering might in the cult of the so-called 
Aphrodite of Paphos and Diana of Ephesus. 

If any city and worship merited the figure in the Apocalypse, 
it was Ephesus with her goddess Diana; more especially as 
perhaps already at the time of the composition of the Apocalypse 
there had occurred a pagan revival at Ephesus (this revival took 


place as early as 104 A.D. See Ilicks, Zzscr. of Brit. Mus. 
367-87, and cp Rams. Ch. in Nom. Emp. 143). 


(4) More specifically, some have seen in the phrase a 
reference to the great Altar of Zeus on the terrace below 
the temple of Athena Polias. 

The sacrificial altar proper consisted, like that at Olympia, of 
the ashes of the sacrifices (Paus. v. 138), but rose in this case 
from the centre of a platform about go feet square and 20 feet 
high, with a flight of steps cut into it on the western side. This 
substructure has been recovered, together with the famous frieze 
of the Gigantomachia which ran round it. This frieze is ‘a 
theatrical work of tremendous energy’ (Holm, G4. Hist., ET, 
4 468): in it the whole Hellenic pantheon appeared in conflict 
with the Giants, many of the latter being represented with a 
human body ending in serpents’ coils (see Mitchell, A/7st. of GR. 
Sculpture, 573 JA. 

Artists’ skill combined with the natural grandeur of 
its position to make the great altar a fit emblem of the 
kingdom of Satan as the smoke of the sacrifice rose into 
the air from the huge platform 800 feet above the city. 
Still, we must be on our guard against our modern feeling 
for what is picturesque or grand. Would a dweller in 
the great cities of Asia, among the treasures of an art 
which lived only through its connection with religion, 
feel that the altar at Pergamos was something apart and 
typical ? 

(c) A third view is that the reference is to the worship 
of Asclepius, whose temple was, as usual, the centre of a 
medical school, with the right of asylum (Tac. Azz. 
363; Paus.ii. 268). Under the empire this cult was 
fashionable (ep coins), and Aselepios ultimately became 
the representative deity of the city. The snake was his 
special attribute (ep art. ‘Asklepios’ in Roscher’s Lex. 


2. Reference 
in Rev. 2 13. 


1 The temple dedicated to Augustus some time before 5 B.c. 
was not one that entitled the city to be called Meocoros, because 
(1) it was a dedication by the city merely, not by the Korver, 
(2) it stood in the precinct of Artemis, not independently. Cp 
Hicks, /xscr. of Brit. Mus., no. 522. 

2 Cp the oracle in Fränkel, /zschr. von Perg. 2239, of date 
about 167 A.D., where all four are mentioned. 
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der Myth. 1615 f, and Pauly-Wiss. Realenc. 2 1642 f; 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States), and the snake was 
to the Christians the symbol of evil (cp Rev. 129 202 
2 Cor. 113). His special title was ‘ Saviour’ (Swr7p, or 
Zwrnp Tay bdwy), which would have very different 
associations for the Christian. In spite of these striking 
features, the reference in Rev. can hardly be to this 
worship. 

Laodiceia also had an Asklepieion, and Smyrna (7.v.). The 
word @povos also undoubtedly refers to the Acropolis hill; but 


the temple of Asclepius lay in the plain, at some little distance 
from the town (Pol. 32 27, cp Paus. v. 13 3). 


(d) The reference is to the primacy of the city as a 
centre of the worship of the emperors ; it was the earliest 
and the chief centre of that worship, which was the out- 
ward expression of loyalty to the imperial system. 
' Refusal to comply with the established and official 
worship of the emperors’ became the ‘regular test and 
touchstone of persecution’ (Rams. Church in the Rom. 
Emp. 250 f.), for the imperial cultus was part of the 
machinery of governnient, and such reftisal constituted 
treason. ‘The whole history of early Christianity is the 
story of the passage from legality to absolute proserip- 
tion. If Rev. 213 was written after the accession of 
Trajan (98 A.D.) the expression ‘throne of Satan’ 
becomes specially appropriate. For, towering at the 
very summit of the Acropolis, there had reeently been 
erected the temple of Trajan, a symbol visible far and 
wide of that worship which was the declared foe of 
Christianity. The primacy of Pergamos in the province, 
and as the seat of the imperial cult, explains the allusion 
to the martyr Antipas. Tor Antipas must be taken to 
typify a long series of ‘faithful witnesses’ who had 
defied the power of ‘Satan’ at the tribunal of the 
Roman governor, whose duty it was to proceed against 
the illegal religion. The reference of v.13 may be to 
the persecution of Domitian (after 95 A.D.). [Cp 
ROMAN EMPIRE.] The thought of official persecution 
has suggested the words of v.12, ‘he that hath the 
sharp two-edged sword,’ selected from the description 
in Rev. l 12 J. (cp v. 16). The actuality of the message 
to Pergamos as compared with the colourlessness of 
most of the other messages (especially of that to Ephesus) 
probably throws some light upon the place of composition. 

For the history of the Pergamene kingdom see Holm, Gk. 
Hist., ET, 42797, 4644, with references there. Good account 
of history and recent discoveries by Ussing, Pergamos (1899). 
The results of the German excavations are as yet only partially 


published. W.J. W. 


PERIDA (depeida [BN]), Neh. 7 57 = Ezra 255 
PERUDA (g.v. ). 


PERIZZITES, RV PERIZZITE (QBI; oi þepezaioi 


[or -zeoi] [BNADEFL]; in Ezra 9: gepecéer [B]. 
-pezi [A]), one of the pre-Israelitish populations of 
Palestine (Gen. 1520 Ex.3817, etc. ; see AMORITES) ; 
also PHERESITES? (in 1 Esd. 869; RV -EZITES, so EV 
2 Esd.l2r and AV Judith 56). The name, however, 
requires renewed investigation, the prevalent theory 
being open to serious objection. 

We begin by collecting the biblical notices, Accord- 
ing to Judg.14 f the ' Perizzites’ were overcome by 
Judah and Simeon ; but Josh. 1715 (as 
the text now stands; G64 omits the 
two names) mentions ‘the Perizzites and the Rephaim’ 
as occupying a wild un-cleared region (ay:), perhaps N. 
of Shechem, which was to be taken from them and 
cleared by the b’né Joseph. According to Josh.113 
they dwelt in the hill-country’ (like the Amorites, etc. ). 
In Gen. 137 3430 (J) the Canaanites and the Perizzites 
are mentioned together; also in 2 Esd. 121 ( ferezez), 
with the addition of the Philistines. In Gen.1016 f. 
(R) the Philistines are not mentioned at all (but cp 
v. 14), and the Perizzites too are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Some of these data have been thought (e¢.g., by Dill- 


1 1 Esd. 869 agrees with Ezra 91 (glossed, see Guthe, SBO7). 
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mann and Kautzsch?) to favour the theory that the 
Perizzites were survivors of the pre-Canaan- 
itish population of W. Palestine, which, 
after the Canaanitish invasion, could main- 
tain itself only in the open country. But to infer from 
Gen. 1015, where the Perizzites are not mentioned, that 
they were pre-Canaanitish, is difficult in the face of 
Gen. 137 3430 (see, however, Kautzsch), J no doubt 
believed that the Perizzites (if that be really the name) 
were a separate people, contemporary with the Canaan- 
ites. As to the reference to the ‘ Perizzites and the 
Rephaim’ in Josh. 17 15, it gives no support to Dillmann’s 
theory, ‘maa and pwann being most probably alternative 
readings (cp REPHAIM), 

Since ‘a, Dt.35 15618 (cp VILLAGE), means the 


inhabitants of unwalled villages, it is plausible to deny 
any distinction between s and +378, and to 
suppose that the term ‘ Perizzite’ is really a 
clan-name equivalent to ‘15 (so Moore, 


Judges,t7). But there are still stronger grounds for think- 


ing that ‘yss is really an early corruption of +743, GIRZITE. 
© may be quoted for the theory that ‘ Perizzite’ is the name 
of a clan, for in Dt. and 1S. it has depegacor (-Ge. GA in Sam.); 
the other Gk. versions have areixiarot, ateiyiortos (cp Symm. 
in Judg. 511 Zech. 24). It appears to be more probable, how- 
ever, that the older view that Perizzites is the name of a people 
is nearer the truth. +745 may be a corrupt form either of spars, 
‘Zarephathite’ (see PELETHITES), or of ‘743, ‘Girzite’ (z¢., 
Geshnrite). It is somewhat in favour of ‘ Zarephathite’ that in 
Josh. 1715 * Perizzite’ and ‘Rephaim’ are put side by side for 
the same people, and that sys is almost certainly (like g*x55) 
a corruption of p'paas. It is also trne, however, that 3 and 5 
are liable to confusion, and in 1S, 278 H. P. Smith proposes to 
emend %75) into +745 (the Perizzites and those dwelling in Gezer 
are combined in @ of Josh. 1610). At any rate, the people 
referred to cannot he safely described as a remnant of the pre- 
Canaanitish population of Palestine. T KIC 


PERSEPOLIS (mepcemoàein [A], trepcipoAin 
[V], in aecus.). The city where, according to 2 Macc. 
92f, Antiochus Epiphanes attempted to plunder a 
temple (or temples, iepogvAety); he was put to flight 
by the people of the country, and broke up his camp 
with disgrace (shortly before his death). See ELYMAIS, 
where it is pointed out that the name Elymiais in the 
|| passage, 1 Macc. 6r, is probably corrupt. From 
2 Macc.113 it appears that a temple of Nanzea was 
meant. Now NANA (g.v.) was an ancient Elamite 
goddess. It would be not unnatural that out of the 
statement ‘Persepolis is a city renowned for wealth’ 
(IlepoérroNls égre móňis Evdokos mXovTw) should arise 
the corrupt reading, ‘Elym(a)is in Persia is a city 
renowned for wealth’ (éorly edXuu(als? m. e. wd.) But 
that there was a temple of Nanza near the ruins of Per- 
sepolis in 164-163 B.C. is not probable. For Persepolis 
was not in Elymais; it was the capita] of Persia proper, 
and had long since been shorn of its splendour by 
Alexander the Great, who gave up the city to be plun- 
dered, and caused the royal palaces (those can hardly 
have been temples—only fire-altars) to be set on fire. 
It is, therefore, not as having any direct connection with 
biblical history (like Susa}, but simply as the original 
home of the Achzemenian dynasty, and as the seat of 
the sepulchres of its kings, that Persepolis with its still 
magnificent ruins interests us. 

See Nöldeke, art. ‘ Persepolis,’ EBi%); Stolze, Persepolis, 
2 vols., Berl. 1882 (an account of the expedition of F. C. 
Andreas, with introd. on the inscriptions by Néldeke); Flandin 
et Coste, Perse ancienne, and Voyage en Perse (1851-52)3 
Dieulafoy, L'art antique de la Perse (1881); Curzon, Persia 
(1892), 2248 7 T.E. C. 


PERSEUS (nepceyc), ‘king of Chittim’ (see 
KıTTıM, end), is alluded to in 1 Macc. 85. The 
reference is to the battle of Pydna (168 B.c.),? in which 


2. Earlier 
theory. 


3. Later 
theories. 


) Riehm, 77JVB(2) 1211. 

2 erodts would be confounded with eAvul[ahs (euvAfa]es) under 
the influence of the tradition that Nanza’s was the temple re- 
ferred to. 

3 Near modern Azam on the coast-road on the west shore of 
the gulf of Salonica. 
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Perseus was defeated and the Macedonian kingdom 


brought to an end (ep MACEDONIA). 

His conqueror was L, Emilius Paullus. At SAMOTHRACE 
{g.7.], Perseus surrendered to the victor, and was taken as a 
captive to Rome, but allowed to pass the remainder of his days 
as a state-prisoner at Alba on Lake Fucinus. This was the end 
of the empire of Alexander which had lasted for 144 years. For 
the character and aims of Perseus, see Mommsen, Kom. Hist. 
ET 2 287 J. 2903/. W.J]: W. 
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Religion and culture (§§ 7-9). 
Chronology (§ ro). 
History (§§ 11-20). 


Name (§ 1). 

Biblical references (§ 2). 
Land and people (§ 3). Aste 
Language and literature (§§ 4-6). Bibliography ($ 21). 

Under the name Persia Media also is included, 
Persia and Media, when known to the Hebrews, having 
been closely united. 

Media in Hebrew is "13: ethnic, “3 a Mede. 


Persia is DB; TEPCWN [BNAL ; both Theod. and 
® in Dan.], but in Dan. 1l2 79 wepoié [BAQ, 87], in 2 Ch. 
3620 pydwv [BAL] (so, in the reverse way, Nepowy for ap in 
Is.212); adj. Persian, ‘018, Neh.1222; ND [KZ], TRO 
[A7.] in Dan. 6 28[29] (Aram.); roù IHepoov [BNAL], five times 
plur. in EV Persians. In the inscriptions of the Achzmenids, 
O. Persian Parsa uta Mada, Semitic version Parsu (gentilic 
Parsa), and Madai (da-a-a) {Nabin. Cyl. Parsi], Sus. or Elam. 
version Parsin and Mata (gentilic Paršir). 

‘Persia’ and ‘Persians’ are the designations of the 
kingdom and dynasty (respectively) of Cyrus and his 
successors after the commencement of the Greek period 
(on D39 in Ezek. 27 10 see PARAS). 


The passages both Hebrew and Aramaic are 2 Ch. 
362022 f. = Ezra l ı f.8 37 435724 61471 99 Neh. 1222, 
besides Dan. (112)and Esth. (5110), which are later than 
the Chronicler. The only one of the passages in Ezra- 
Neh. that appears on the surface to be free from the 
Chronieler's redaction is Ezra 99, and even if this 
passage be really from Ezra’s hand, the presumption 
from the usage as exhibited is strong against the 
authenticity of the word DIS | of course, if the conten- 


tion of C. C. Torrey (see Ezra, § 1, n. 2) be right, 
and the Chronicler’s hand is the only one to be recognised 
in Ezra, the case is still clearer. Even in Dan. 91, where 
Darius is said to have been made king over the kingdom 
of the Kasdim, he is called not ‘the Persian,’ but ‘son 
of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes.’ 

With these phenomena agrees the usage of Babylonian 
contract tablets from Cyrus to Artaxerxes, where the 
king’s name appears as ‘Cyrus (Cambyses, Darius, 
etc.), king of Babylon, king of the countries,’ or simply 
‘king of the countries’ (see AB 4, 1896, p. 258 F, 
Peiser's transl. ). 

No doubt Cyrus is called ‘king of Persia’ (Parsu) in the 
Chronicles of Nabonidus, 2, Z 15, but also king of Axsan (an 
Elamitie province; on the relation between these see Tiele, 
BAG 469), 1d. 76. 2. 1, Cyrus Cylinder, 7. 12; but these both 
represent him prior to the capture of Babylon. The Cyrus 
Cylinder, //. 20-22, gives his formal title thereafter: ‘Cyrus, 
king of hosts, great king, mighty king, king of Babylon (lit. 
Tintink?), king of Sumer and Akkad (entire Babylonia), king 
of the four quarters (of the world), son of Cambyses, the great 
king, king of (the city) AnSan, grandson of Šišpiš (=Old Pers. 
Cišpiš, Gk. Teispes), the great king, king of [the city] AnSan,’ 
etc. (For all these see AB 32 Ø 120 f., and especially Hagen 
in Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitr. 2205 f.) 

Even in the Old Persian inscriptions, where we find 
Darius naming himself ‘king in Persia’ (Parsazy), this 
title does not appear alone. 

Thus, Behistun, 11, ‘1, Darius, the great king, the king of 
kings, king in Persia, king of the provinces,’ and the much 
more common expression ‘l, Darius, the great king, king of 
kings, king of the countries of many tribes, king of this great 
earth far and wide’ (Inscr. Alvend, Z. 11 ##), or more briefly 
‘the great king, king of kings, king of these many regions’ 
(Inscr. Persepolis, 2, ¢/. 1 ff), and the like, in connection with 
which he sometimes cails himself ‘a Persian’ (as Inscr. Naksh- 
i-Rustam, 1, l. 13); these more general titles are those exclu- 
sively found in the (Persian) inscriptions of Xerxes and his 
successors, Artaxerxes l., Artax. Mnemon, and Artax. Ochus 
(see for these Spiegel, 4P, esp. 2, 42, 46, 48, 50, 52, 58, 60, 
62, 64, 66, 68 — transl. on opp. pp.; especially Weissbach and 
Bang, APK 12, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46— transi. on 
opp. pp.) 
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Persia ( Parsd) is mentioned repeatedly as one province 
of the empire (Behistun, 1143427, etc.). In the first in- 
scription of Persepolis (Spiegel, 46 7, Weissbach, 34 f.) 
Darius speaks of ‘this land Persia’ more particularly, 
as is natural. In accord with these facts is the assump- 
tion by the Greek kings of a title similar to that of the 
earlier Babylonian kings ; so Antiochus Soter (280-260 
B.C.) in his cuneiform inser. 11 # (Sehr. AB 32136, 
transl. by Peiser):—‘ Antiochus, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, king of Babylon, king 
of the countries, . . . princely son of Seleucus the 
Macedonian (A/akkadunaz) king, king of Babylon.’ 

It seems probable that the Chronicler’s frequent use 
of the name p3 is intended to distinguish the empire 


that began with Cyrus from the Macedonian power that 
overthrew and assumed it. F. B. 

Some scholars identify the Persians with the Paršuaš 
or Baršuaš of the Assyrtan inscriptions ; but this is very 
doubtful as, even in the time of the Sargonids, they still 
lived much more to the N. than the Persians did during 
the Median rule. Paršuaš seems rather to be an Assyrian 
form of Parthavaš, the Parthians, called Hapévato. by 
the Greeks. 

In Gen. 102 MADAI [g.v.] is named among the sons 
of Japheth, following Gomer and [Ma]gog-—z.e., the 

2. Biblical Gimirrhi and the Lydians—and preced- 

E ing Javan—z.e., the Ionians and others. 
Persia is not mentioned, but is certainly re- 
garded by the author as belonging to Media. 2 K.176 
and 1811 relate how the king of Assyria, after having 
conquered Samaria, transferred the captives from the 
kingdom of Israel to ‘the towns of Media.’ In Is. 1317 
the Medes ‘who do not care for silver nor desire gold’ 
are called upon by Yahweée to fight the Babylonians. Cp 
Is. 212, where Elam is added to Media. ‘The kings of 
Media’ are mentioned among others in Jer. 2525 and 
5111 as enemies of Babylon. In Ezra62 a decree of 
Cyrus is found at Ahmetha (Ecbatana) in the country 
of Media. 

The references in the OT to the Persians, cither singly 
or joined to the Medes, are rather many, but only in 
the later historieal books and in Daniel and Esther. 
It is very improbable that they are meant in Ezek. 
27 10 885, where they are said to serve in foreign armies 
with Lup and Put or with Cush (cp PARAS). Perhaps 
pan» should be read instead of one. 


Kings of Persia are mentioned in Ezra9g9; Cyrus in 2Ch. 
3622 7. Ezral1 78 37 435; Darius in 424 Neh. 1222; Ar- 
taxerxes in Ezra? 13 all three in614. Cyrus the Persian also in 
Dan. 6 29 [28] 101, and passin. For Darius the Mede in Dan. 6 
and passim, see Darius. The prince or angel of the Persians 
is mentioned in Dan.101320. By ‘the kings of Medes and 
Persians,’ Dan. 820, is meant the whole Medo-Persian empire. 
Belshazzar’s empire is given to the Medes and Persians, Dan. 
528 The immutable laws of the Medes and Persians are 
referred to in Dan. 69 13 16 [8 12 15] (cp Esth. 119); their army, 
seven princes, princesses in Esth. 13 14 18, and the chronicles of 
their kings in 102. 

In the NT the Persians and Persia never occur, only, 
in Acts 29, M#doe with the Parthians and Elamites. 

The Medes and Persians mentioned in the Bible in- 
habited in historical times only a part of Iran or Eran, 

einai and the Jand of the Aryans, which extended 
$ ie W. to E. from the Zagros range to the 
aA Hindu Kush and the Indus, and N. to S. 
from the Caspian Sea and the Turanian steppes to the 
Erythræan Sea or Persian Gulf. The western countries 
Persia, Media proper, and Little Media (Atropatene) are 
separated from the eastern provinces, of which Bactria, 
Margiana (Merv), and Sogdiana (Sughda) are the best 
known, by an immense barren desert, running from N. 
to S. and ending only where the coastland, in a corre- 
sponding degree inhabitable, of the Persian Sea begins. 
It is only along the SE. shore of the Caspian Sea that 
the land of the Hyrcanians unites the eastern and western 
parts of Irān. 

As a whole, Irān, lacking large rivers and extended 

valleys, and for the most part mountainous and cold, is 
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not particularly fertile. ‘There are several exceptions, 
however, such as Persia itself, and especially the north- 
eastern provinces, Bactria and Sogdiana, where the 
climate is mild and the soil rich. lt is remarkable that 
just those two important satrapies did not rise against 
Darius, whilst rebellion everywhere prevailed. In general 
it may be said, that Iran was a country well fitted to 
foster an industrious, proud, manly, and warlike race, and 
to be for some centuries the centre of a mighty empire. 

It is quite certain that the founders of this empire, 
the Medo-Persians, were not the original inhabitants of 
the country. They belonged tothe Aryan stock. When 
the Assyrians, as they often did, directed their expeditions 
to Media, and even built there some strong places to 
maintain their supremacy, the kings they fought did not 
bear Aryan names, which become more frequent only in 
the time of the Sargonids. Aryan tribes, coming from 
the NW. or the N., and spreading first in the eastern 
part of the land, seem to have conquered the western 
regions little by little, and to have settled there in small 
independent kingdoms, before the Median monarchy was 
established. tf there is any truth in what Bérossos tells 
about a Median dynasty reigning over Babylon in the 
remotest times, this dynasty has nothing in common 
with the Aryan Medes, but probably was of the same 
origin as the Kassites, Elamites, and other eastern 
neighbours of Babylonia. 

A complete ethnology and glossology of the Iranian 
peoples would be out of place here, as our scope is 
limited to the two nations with whom 
the Hebrews came into contact. The 
Old Persian language we know from the inscriptions of 
the Achzemenids and from the proper names and sundry 
words recorded by the ancients. It is closely allied to 
the Avestan language (the two dialects of which seem to 
have been spoken in the eastern and northern parts of 
the empire), and more remotely to the Vedie and Sanskrit 
languages. About the language of the Medes we know 
very little. Judging from the Median names that we 
know, and from the fact that Darius used the samc 
Aryan language for the great Behistun inscription in 
Media as he did for those he had incised in Persia, we 
may assume that the Old Median language differed only 
dialectically from the Old Persian. Still, the inscriptions 
of the younger Achzemenids show that the Old Persian 
was then already in decline, and perhaps supplanted 
by a younger dialect or by the widespread Aramaic. 
Some scholars eall the second of the three languages 
used in the Achzemenian inseriptions Median. lf so, 
it would not be the language of the rulers, who were 
certainly Aryans, but the idiom of the conquered race, 
who may have constituted the majority of the population. 
In all probability the second language is better called 
Susian or Neo-Susian, as the idiom of the province 
where the Persian kings had their principal residence 
could hardly be wanting in their inseriptions. 


The system of writing used for the Persian text of the 
Achzemenian inseriptions is one of those commonly called 
cuneiform. It has been taken for granted 

5. System that it was taken by the Persians eith 
f writing. that It was ta en by the Persians either 
2 8 from the Babylonian or Assyrian, or as 
some think, from the Susian, cuneiform. An aceurate 
comparative study of the three systems, however, shows 
clearly that this is not the case. The Susians reduced the 
many hundreds of Babylonian signs to some hundred 
and twelve, but retained the syllabic character of the 
writing, the same signs for the same or cognate sounds, 
and the use of determinative signs with the same signi- 
fication. Not so the Persians. All they took from their 


4. Language. 


predecessors was the wedge in three shapes— ie , 


and <. They 
separating the words by a sloping wedge 


determinatives, only 


A and, 


instead of a syllabary, they composed a real alphabet of 
thirty-six signs, none of which corresponds to the sign 
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expressing the same sound in the Babylonian or Susian 
writing, or looks like a modification of it. If they had 
intended only to simplify the older syllabaries, they would 
at least have retained the simple vowel signs of the 


Babylonians ; but for a, 7, and w they write TIT m 


and (7 instead of T re and <: Therefore, 


it is clear that they made independent combinations of 
the wedges. Itis hardly conceivable, however, that they 
would have taken such trouble, only for the purpose of 
incising a few inscriptions, as the cuneiform, being only 
destined to be carved in stone or on clay tablets, could 
not be used for what had to be written on other material. 
They wrote royal annals, official documents, letters, and 
communications from the king to the Iranian satraps in 
their own language, and cven the Aramaic or Greek 
despatches sent to the satraps and other governors of 
Western Asia and Egypt were translations of Persian 
originals. Now, for this purpose they apparently used, 
not the old Pahlavi, which appears first on the coins of 
the Arsacids, and, as its name indicates, is of Parthian 
origin, but one of the Aramzean alphabets of Babylonia 
or Assyria, adapted to their own idiom, and it is on such 
an already existing alphabet that the Old Persian cunei- 
form appears to be based. At any rate, in adopting this 
simple and practical method of writing instead of the 
clumsy system of their new subjects, the Persians 
showed great originality and a sound sense of the 
character of their language. 

Weissbach (in ZDMG 48 664) tries to prove that the Persian 
cuneiform was invented not earlier than under Darius Hystaspis. 
3ut if the inscription of Cyrus, found at Murghab, refers to 
Cyrus the Great, which is most probable, not to Cyrus the 
Younger, the brother of Artaxerxes 1., as Weissbach holds, the 
Persian cuneiform must have been in use at least in Cambyses’ 
time. Other arguments against Weissbach are urged by Ed. 
Meyer, GA 3 49. 

We do not know whether there ever was a written 
literature, properly so-called, in this Medo-Persian idiom. 
If there was, it is now irretrievably lost. 
That is not very probable. Though 
no longer barbarians, the subjects of the Median and 
Persian kings were a simple, hard-working people, and 
even the higher classes were given to riding and shoot- 
ing more than to the cultivation of fine arts and letters. 
The great kings themselves were totally absorbed by 
the founding, organising, and maintaining of a large 
empire, and by constant warfare against rebels and 
foreign nations. 

National songs, epic and lyric, they certainly had ; 
but these may have been transmitted orally from one 
generation to another. According to Pliny (ÆN 301), 
the Greek author Hermippus compiled his description 
of the Persian religion from two millions of original 
verses, and a well-known Persian tradition mentions 
two official copies of the holy scriptures of the Zoro- 
astrians, preserved by the Achzemenian kings, one of 
which was burnt by Alexander, whilst the other was sent 
by him to Greece, to be studied and translated. There 
is some truth in both statements, however exaggerated 
they may be. But the religious documents of the 
Iranians were certainly composed in the language of 
the Avesta, even if they were not the same as the 
books, of which the .\vesta known to us contains only 
the scanty remains, and this religious literature may 
have been the only one extant at the Medo-Persian 
time. 

The inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis and his suc- 
cessors prove that they were worshippers of Aura- 
mazda, ‘the grcat God, who created 
this earth, who created this heaven, who 
created happiness for man,’ and to whom they owed 
their royal dignity as ‘one king, one monarch over 
many.’ It was this God who intrusted Darius with 
sovereign power over the land when it was full of 
lying rebels, and who helped him to smite them and to 
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smother all revolt. Darius admonishes his subjects 
‘to obey the commands of this God, and to walk in 
the straight path unhesitatingly.’ Now a God thus 
described has ceased to be a nature-god; he is the 
supreme being of an ethical religion. It is true that 
the Achaemenids, as well as Darius, continued to wor- 
ship their old clan-gods (add bagatbi¥ vithtbts); but 
even in the Avesta Mazda, the all-wise Lord, is sur- 
rounded by a staff of minor heavenly powers, Amesa- 
spéiitas and Yazatas, partly personifications of his own 
attributes, partly old Iranian gods, too popular to be 
neglected, and therefore assimilated with some modifi- 
cations by the new creed. There is no essential differ- 
ence between the theology, the demonology, and the 
moral doctrines of the inscriptions and those of the 
Avesta. The Persians may not have followed all the 
precepts of the holy scriptures as perhaps only the 
Magi did; but even the Avesta states that they were 
not observed everywhere among the Iranians, even in 
countries belonging to Mazda. The Auramazda of the in- 
scriptions is no other than the Ahura Mazdaof the Avesta. 
And if the Persians were Mazda-worshippers, as the 
younger Achzemenids certainly were, they were also 
Zarathustrians, for there is no other Mazdaism than the 
Zarathustrian. All suppositions to the contrary must 
be rejected as unhistorical. It has been said that the 
religion of the Persians, as described by Herodotus and 
other Greek writers, differs too much from the religion 
taught in the Avesta to be considered as identical with 
it. But there are manifest errors in Herodotus’ 
description, and it must be taken into consideration 
that the Greck historian only states what he had heard 
about the real religion of the Persian people, whilst the 
Avesta contains the ideals of the priests. The same 
argument might be used to maintain that the Bible was 
unknown to or at least not acknowledged as the Word 
of God by not a few Christian rulers and nations. 
Moreover, the Avesta was certainly not composed in 
Persia, nor even in Media proper, and the religious 
observances may have differed in the various provinces, 
according to the divergent local traditions that could 
not be disavowed even after the new faith was accepted. 
So the same gods are called bagas in Persia and Media, 
yazatas in the country where the Avestan language was 
spoken. And though the name for priests in the Avesta 
is only atharvans and the name magus is wholly un- 
known to it in that sense, it is the only name for priest 
in use as well in Persia as in Media, where the Magi 
formed a kind of tribe. 

Whilst it is evident that the younger Achamenids 
were Mazdayasnans we are not certain whether the 
same may be said of their predecessors of the older 
branch and of the Median kings. ‘Those scholars who 
think that Zarathustra was a contemporary of Darius’ 
father Hystaspes (ViStaspa) cannot but regard them as 
the first confessors of the reformed religion, and others, 
though rejecting the premiss, equally hold that the 
Zoroastrian faith did not spread in Media and Persia 
till Darius I. ascended the throne, perhaps even later. 
According to both, Cyrus, Cambyses, and the kings of 
Media were polytheists, daévayasnans as the Avesta 
calls them. Others again, and among them such 
historians as Nöldeke and Ed. Meyer, think it most 
probable that, at least from Phraortes (Fravarti$)— 
which even means ‘confessor '—downwards, all the 
rulers of Media and Persia were Mazda-worshippers. 
The writer of this article is of the same opinion, on 
grounds developed elsewhere (see § 21, below) more 
amply than is here possible. If Cyrus, on his Baby- 
lonian cylinder, calls himself a worshipper of Marduk, 
as Cambyses appears on Egyptian monuments as an 
adorer of the gods of Memphis and Sais, it was only 
‘the priests’ diplomacy’ to which the kings did not 
object for political reasons. It has been truly said 
that trained historians (Aistorisch geschulten, Nöldeke) 
could not be led astray by such royal decrees. Besides, 
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Darius and Xerxes, though avowed Mazdayasnans, did 
quite the same. 

Still, if the Zoroastrian religion was that of the kings 
and of the ruling race and the upper classes in Persia 
and Media—in a Susian inscription Auramazda is called 
the god of the Aryans (annap arryandm)—it cannot be 
denied, and even the Avesta admits, that the worship 
of the old gods subsisted among the nomadic tribes and 
in various of the more remote parts of Iran. Mazda- 
ism was never the generally accepted faith of all the 
Iranians. Not before the Sdasdnids was it the only 
tolerated religion of the State, and even under the 
Achzmenids it may have been divided into different 
sects. (For a description of the Zarathustrian religion, 
see ZOROASTRIANISM. ) 

Like the religion of the Hebrews, the national religion 
of the Aryans of Iran, with its tendency to monothcism, 

Sanat and its vague personification of ethical 

z ideas, and powers of nature, its sober 
architecture. 
and generally prosaic character, was 
not fitted to create or develop a national art. Its cult 
required no large and splendid temples, but only some 
small and simple places of worship and altars in the 
open air. The only image of the deity we know of is 
the human figure in the winged circle, which is fre- 
quently seen hovering about the king’s head, and 
is commonly thought to represent Auramazda or his 
Jravasi, but may as well be meant for the /ravasz of 
the king himself. Even this is borrowed from the 
Assyrians, who themselves had imitated it from the 
Egyptians. The statues of the goddess Anahita, which, 
as Bérossos (frg. 16) tells us, were erected by Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon at Babylon, Susa, and Ekbatana, and 
to which a passage of her Yasht seems to allude, were 
doubtless of foreign origin, as (it is all but certain) 
was the new cult and even the goddess herself, in spite 
of her pure Iranian name. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
said that Persian architecture and sculpture have been 
borrowed or even imitated from their western neighbours, 
for they have indeed a character of its own. Itis called 
eclectic by high authorities, and in a certain sense it is. 
But it is not entirely deficient in originality. The able 
artists who planned and adorned the admirable palaces 
of Persepolis and Susa were mostly inspired by Assyro- 
Babylonian models, and they asssimilated also not a few 
Egyptian motives ; but, perhaps under the influence of 
what they had learned from Greek art in Asia Minor, 
they created a new style of building and sculpture 
which, by its elegance and taste, its boldness and 
finish, surpasses all oriental art in antiquity. It has 
been suggested that only Greeks, either captives or 
adventurers, could have done this, and that no Persians, 
tillers of the soil and warriors as they were, could ever 
have produced works of art of such excellence. This 
may be true ina measure. Whilst they may have had 
Greeks as technical advisers, and even as craftsmen of a 
higher class, it is improbable that a Greck would have 
conceived a plan of building so far different from his 
own standard of beauty, that, notwithstanding all its 
merits and charm, it must have seemed to him only 
adapted to the taste of barbarians. At any rate, 
Persian art is an artificial growth; it is a hot-house 
plant. It was invented only by the king’s command, 
and lived only by the king’s grace; therefore it did 
not develop. In two centuries it was not improved, but 
gradually declined. With the Achzmenids it rose, and 
with them it disappears. 

What is true of Persian art and architecture may also 
be said to a certain extent of their civilisation in general. 
The Medes led the way, and the 
Persians, for a long time their vassals, 
followed, not only imitating the Median equipment, 
but adopting also the organisation Cyaxares had given 
to the anny and (we may be sure) much more that was 
new to them before, and that was borrowed by the 
Medes from the older nations they had conquered. < 
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Not that the Medo-Persians, before they came into 
contact with a more refined culture, had been an un- 
civilised nation. As Aryans proud of their Aryan 
descent, fecling their superiority to the aborigines whom 
they brought under their rule, they were a young, 
healthy, vigorous people, chivalrous and valiant, 
generous even to their enemies, though severe and even 
cruel to rebels and traitors. “Pheir manners, while 
still unspoiled by opulenee and luxury, were simple, 
except that they freely indulged in spirituous liquors. 
They hated nothing more than lying, and their given 
word was held sacred even where others proved false. 
But, as Herodotus tells us, they were prone to imitate 
strangers and to adopt foreign eustoms. The Medes 
inherited, with the empire of the Assyrians, their aneient 
civilisation. The Persians, after the eonquest of Susa, 
found themselves in the capital of a still more ancient 
monarehy, known for its love of splendour and rich 
attire, and could hardly eseape its influence. ‘Then 
eame the invasion of Babylonia, of Lydia and the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, of Egypt. This led to the 
awakening of slumbering powers, but also, and perhaps 
in a greater degree, to moral degeneration. In marry- 
ing their nearest relations the Achzemenids of the 
younger braneh followed the example of the Egyptians, 
for if the next-of-kin marriage (4vaĉłvadáta), mentioned 
in the Avesta, was in its origin an Iranian institution, it 
was certainly restricted to the second degree of kinship, 
and only meant to keep the Aryan blood pure. From 
the Greeks the Persians learnt other sexual aberrations ; 
and their court, where the heads of the first families 
were expeeted to appear regularly, and where even the 
young nobles were edueated, soon beeame depraved by 
the bad consequences of harem life, by the arrogance 
of the eunuchs, and by the intrigues of foreign favourites 
and ambitious politicians. 

For the chronology of the Median empire we are 
dependent entirely on Herodotus and Ctesias, though 

some synehronisms with Assyrian 
10. Chronology. history may help us in a few cases. 
Ctesias is not to be trusted ; his list of Median kings 
and the more than three centuries assigned by him as 
the total duration of their reigns, are equally fantastic. 
The computation of Herodotus is better, but also 
partly artificial, The reigns of 22, 40, and 35 years he 
assigns to Phraortes, Cyaxares, and Astyages may be 
nearly correct ; but the 53 years for Deioees serve only 
to fill up the round number of 150. The date of 647 
B.C. for the beginning of Phraortes’ reign corresponds 
with the date of the subjection of Babylon by Ašur- 
bini-pal, and the troubled state of the Assyrian empire 
during the gigantie struggle against a mighty econfedera- 
tion was indeed very favourable to the founding of some 
eentral power among the chieftains of Media. Though 
victorious over its rebellious vassals and afterwards over 
Elam, its hereditary foe, Assyria seems to have exhausted 
its own powers in those wars and to have rapidly 
declined during Agur-bani-pal's last years. Under the 
Sargonids who preceded him, Media appears still to 
have been divided into small prineipalities. lt cannot 
have been a monarchy before 647; but this may be the 
date of its foundation. 

For the ehronology of the Persian empire we have 
the Canon of Ptolemy, which is certainly to be trusted, 
the Babylonian contract tablets dated under the reigns 
of the Persian kings, and the synehronisms of Greek 
history. 

See CHRONOLOGY, § 25, Table iii. Best edition of Ptolemy's 
Canon in Wachsmuth, rd. in das Stud. d. alt. Gesch., 305 f. 


Cp also Ed. Meyer, Forschungen z. alt. Gesch ti, ch. 6, 
Chron. Forschungen, 436 f. 


We now give a short survey of the history of the 
Median and Persian empires. 

According to Herodotus the Median tribes, living in 
a kind of anarehy and constantly quarrelling, but 
wishing to stop these everlasting raids and robberics, 
and to unite against the common foe, chose a king 
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Deïoces, the son of Phraortes, who fixed his residence 
in Ecbatana and held a regular court. 


The name Deïoces appears in Sargon’s Annals as Dayaukku, 

R a šaknu or governor of Man, who with Rusa the 

11. History : Urartian plotted against Ullusun, the king of 
Deioces. Man and vassal of the Assyrians, but was led 
caplive by Sargon with his whole family and 

brought to Hamate (Iiamath in Syria?) It is clear that this 


Mannæan conspirator, who was deported by the Assyrian king, 
cannot be the king who founded the Median empire. 


2lsewhere a Bit-Dayaukku is mentioned in south- 
western Media, near Ellip. This Dayaukku, after 
whose house the Assyrians called his country, as e.g., 
they called Israel Bit-Humri and southern Chaldea or 
Sealand Bit-YAkin, must have been the head of a 
princely or royal house of some importance, unless 
Dahyauka (as the Iranian form would be) were only a 
general title, corresponding to the Avesta dahvyuma, 
and meaning ‘the lord of the land’ (der Landesherr), 
as the present author suggested in his Bab.- Ass. Gesch. 
263, n. 3. Glorified by popular tradition, this Dahyauka 
(he may have been the head of a dynasty or the chosen 
yew of the Median tribes) grew into the founder of an 
empire, the Deiokes of Herodotus. The real founder of 
the monarchy, however, ean have been only Phraortes, 
though a series of leading chieftains presiding over a 
confederation of tribes may have preeeded him for even 
a much Jonger time than the fifty-three years assigned 
to Deiokes by Herodotus. However inviting it might 
be to regard the list of Median kings before Astyages, 
given by Ctesias, as comprising the names of such 
leading chieftains, the idea must be rejected, as the 
whole list is apparently a product of Ctesias’ fancy, 

invented only to contradiet Herodotus. 
Phraortes (/ravarlif, ep the Avesta fravaréfa, ‘ con- 
fessor,’ whieh is only etymologieally connected with 
fravasi, ‘guardian spirit’) is said to 

12: eere dod have first subjugated Persia and after- 

i wards, little by little, nearly the whole 
of Asia. At last, however, the Assyrian power, though 
already on its deelinc, proved too strong for him, An 
expedition against a king of ASSur, whom Berossos ealls 
Saraeos, was unsuceessfnl, and Phraortes himself suc- 
cuinbed. We may aceept these statements as historical, 
though admitting that there is some exaggeration in 
what is told of Phraortes’ conquests, and though we 
eannot explain why Sardanapalus (ASur-bani-pal) is 
called Saracus. For it is this king only who can be 
meant. The subjugation of Persia most probably falls 
in the reign of Teispes (CiSpi3)—who is the first Persian 
ruler, called by Cyrus the Great ‘ King of Ansan ‘—or a 
short time earlier. Elam, to whieh AnSan certainly 
belonged, had just been annihilated by ASur-bani-pal, 
and was bereft of all its old splendour and power ; it 
therefore fell an easy prey to a young and valiant nation 
like the Persians, who, though unable to resist the 
Median conqueror, may have striven to extend their 
power, as a compensation for the loss of their independ- 
ence. ‘They found an opportunity to do so in the 
year 625 B.C., when at the same time Media was 
defeated by Assyria and lost its king, Ašur-bāni-pal 
died, and Babylon under Nabopolassar threw off the 
yoke of Aššur, so that none of the three neighbouring 
powers could prevent the Persians from penetrating into 
the very heart of Elam, Jt is understood that a large 
part of Elam may have remained independent for many 
years afterwards. 

Jer. 49 35-38, where the fall of Elam is prophesied, and 
which the redactor ascribes to Jeremiah as being spoken by 
him about 597 B.€., cannot refer to this first invasion of the 
Persians, at least if the date is accurate. Twelve years later 
Ezekiel (3224) speaks of Elam as having already descended 
into Sheol. [On these passages see Propuer.] Is. 226, re- 


garded by some scholars (Prašek, and others) as helonging 
to this time, is much older and dates from the time of Sen- 


nacherib and Hezekiah. Forty years later Cyrus the Great 
was master of the whole country. 


Phraortes’ son and successor Cyaxares (Uvakhiatara) 
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saw at once why his father, though victorious in his 
struggle with the rude and semi- 
barbarous tribes of [Jran, was over- 
come by the veteran-warriors of such a 
military state as Assyria. His army was, in fact, deficient 
in training and organisation. Wishing to avenge his 
father, Cyaxares set himself to work, divided his troops 
into lancers, archers, and horsemen, and fortified his 
capital Ecbatana (Hagmatana, ‘ the place of gathering ’). 
Then, feeling stronger, he renewed his attack, defeated 
the Assyrians in a pitched battle, and invested Nineveh. 
Soon, however, he had to raise the siege. A wild 
horde of those northern nomads, included by the Greeks 
under the common name of Scythians and called by 
the Persians Saka, had invaded Media, and Cyaxares 
had to hurry home. 

Whether this invasion was connected with that other 
more terrible irruption of Scythians by which western 
Asia was devastated, is not certain. The Scythians 
with whom Cyaxares had to deal probably came from 
the NE. of the Caspian Sea, and, though of the same 
kin as the Iranians, were savage or at least barbarous 
nomads, ‘They did not reign in Media, for Cyaxares 
was neither dethroned nor banished by them. They 
seem, however, to have domineered over the peaceful 
householders, and as a kind of Janissaries or Mamelukes 
to have even held the court in check. It is said that 
the king got rid of them by killing their chiefs at a 
banquet, after having made them drunk. It is an old 
and very common folk-tale, and is only the popular 
substitute for the historical fact that such a gang of 
barbarians, rendered careless by an easy victory, and 
enervated by indulging too freely in all the unwonted 
luxuries of civilised life, could not but be overpowered 
at last by the shrewd policy and the superior tactics 
of a real king. lt seems that Cyaxares did not 
chase the Saka, but that they submitted to him and 
joined his army. In a few years this result was 
obtained. The whole drama was played between the 
first and second expeditions to Assyria. The second 
ended in the fall of Nineveh (607 or 606 B.C.), the 
first, preceeded by the military reform, cannot have 
happened much earlier than 620 B.C., 625 or 624 being 
the year of the accession of Cyaxares. If Herodotus is 
right in stating that the Scythians ruled Asia for twenty- 
eight years, this cannot refer to Media, where they did 
not even rule. 

Cyaxares now felt able to renew his attack on 
Assyria, which, though no more than a shadow of 
what it was before, still hindered the Medes in extending 
their empire to the NW. This time he was successful 
and destroyed Nineveh about 607-606 B.C. For it 
was to Cyaxares, not to Astyages, as Berossos and 
those who depend on him have it, that the fall 
of the old imperial city was due. It is difficult to 
decide whether Nabopolassar and his Babylonians 
joined the Medes as allies against the common foe. 
Both Ctesias and Berossos tell us so, and even without 
their testimony we should expect it. Allies they were, 
and the prince royal of Babylon was married to 
Cyaxares’ daughter. The rising power of the Chaldeans 
was not to be neglected, and on the other side it was 
their interest to take an active part in the proceedings 
against a dynasty which, though paralysed, always 
claimed the suzerainty over Babylonia. If Herodotus 
does not mention the Chaldeans, he may have followed 
a one-sided Medo-Persian tradition. Lastly, it may be 
doubted whether Media would have left the Chaldeans 
in undisturbed possession of all the southern and south- 
western provinces of the Assyrian monarchy, which 
Nabopolassar’s great son not only maintained, but 
extended, if they had remained inactive in this final 
struggle for the hegemony of Western Asia. At any 
rate, Media played the principal part, and it would 
now direct its victorious arms against Armenia, Cappa- 
docia, and the rich and mighty kingdom of the Lydians. 
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The Lydian frontier, however, was destined to be the 
limit of the Median conquests. After five years of 
fighting the war was still undecided, and both parties 
seem to have been rather tired of it. At least, when, 
on 28th May 585, a great battle, probably near the 
Halys, was interrupted by a total celipse of the sun— 
the same that Thales the Milesian is said to have pre- 
dicted—they accepted it as a divine warning and ceased 
all hostilities. Syennesis of Cilicia, probably chosen 
by Lydia, and Nebuchadrezzar, erroneously called 
Labynetus by Herodotus, chosen by Media, acted as 
arbiters, and peace was concluded by their mediation. 
Astyages, who seenis in the meantime to have ascended 
the throne, since Phraortes is said to have died in the 
year of the battle, married the daughter of Alyattes, the 
king of Lydia. 

Astyages (/Stuvegu in the Nab. Cyr. Annals, cp 
Ctesias’ Astyigas) is called by the Greeks (Herod., 
14., Astyages, eat eee. a o j a 

584-550. e owever, Ne 1s ca Jo y the baby- 
onians king of the Ummanmanda— 
which, whatever it may mean, cannot have indicated the 
Medes, but rather (probably) the Scythians, as Cyrus is 
said to have slain the numerous Ummanmanda with his 
few troops—since moreover the rebels, who, in the reign 
of Darius, rose in Media and Sagartia do not eall them- 
selves sons of Astyages, but pretend to belong to the 
family of Cyaxares, Winckler (Unters. z. alt. Gesch. 
1247.) suggests, that Astyages was neither the son 
nor the lawful successor of Phraortes, but revived the 
Scythian supremacy in Media. It cannot be denied that 
this hypothesis is very alluring. To the arguments of 
Winckler may be added, that Cyrus himself, in his 
cylinder, glories in having defeated the Guti, the 
nomads of Mesopotamia, and the widespread Umman- 
manda, the nomads of Iran, so that he himself seems 
to have regarded his conquest of Media as the liberation 
of that country from the yoke of a usurper. ‘The man 
who delivered the greater part of the army of Astyages 
into the hands of Cyrus, Harpagus, belonged to the 
royal family. Finally, the name of Astyages has no 
Iranian sound, and is altogether unlike those of his 
predecessors. Be this as it may, Astyages’ reign seems 
not to have been a glorious one. The only thing we 
know of it is, that he eneroached on the dominions of 
Babylonia, then weakened by internal troubles and by 
the government of a mere antiquary, and placed a 
garrison in Harran, which the Chaldean kings regarded 
as belonging to their empire. As soon, however, as the 
Persians under Cyrus revolted, the Ummanmanda from 
all parts of the empire were ordered home to reinforce 
the army. Astyages may at the outset have defeated 
the Persians, and even have chased them as far as 
Pasargadz ; we could believe it, if it were not Ctesias 
who told it. It is certain, however, that Astyages’ own 
troops gave him up to the enemy, and that the man who 
betrayed him was Harpagus, whom Cyrus afterwards 
rewarded by bestowing on him an all but royal dignity 
in Asia Minor. In this the Babylonian account and 
Herodotus agree ; they are mutually complementary. 

The history of the Median empire, very little of 
which unfortunately is known, is interesting as the 
first attempt of an Aryan or [ndo- 
European people to found a great 
and conquering monarchy. But it 
was not much more than an attempt. 
In itself, the Median empire had no such great import- 
ance. Compared with the Assyrian empire which 
preceded, or with the Persian which followed it, it seems 
rather insignificant. It did not supplant the Assyrians, 
for this had been done already by the Chaldeans. 
All it could do, and this only after having failed at first 
and with the aid of the king of Babylon, was, to give 
the death-blow to the dying capital of the old empire, 
and to appropriate a part of the booty It was un- 
able to conquer Lydia and felt obl ged to respect the 
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still mighty dynasty of Nabopolassar. Still, what it 
achieved was by no means contemptible. łt liberated 
jran from the Semitie suzerainty; it united the ever 
quarrelling tribes under a central power; it laid the 
foundations of a higher civilisation, and’ so paved the 
way for that Persian empire, which in a short time 
equalled, if it did not outrival, the onee supreme 
monarchies of Babylon and Assyria. 

With the title king of ‘AnSan and Parsf,’ Cyrus, a 
descendant of Achzeinenes ( Hakhdmants), aseended the 
throne of the empire. This does not mean 
that a new monarchy, the Persian, sup- 
planted the Median, but rather that there was a change 
of dynasty, by whieh the Median was developed into a 
Medo-Persian empire, differing from the former only in this, 
that the Persian branch, hitherto subjeet, was heneeforth 
uppermost. The Greeks make searcely any difference 
between Medes and Persians, and the latter ever re- 
garded the Medes as their nearest kin, and, provided 
they respected the Persian supremacy, treated them 
with marked distinetion, and entrusted them with high 
offices and honours. 

Cyrus (O. Pers. Av%ruF in the nominative, Bab. Auras) 
was certainly of royal descent. 

When Herodotus makes him the son of a private Persian 
noble married to the daughter of Astyages, and Ctesias the 
son of a common herdsman, they only repeat two different 
traditions of a popular story, such as Orientals especially—and 
not only they—like to tell about the origin of great monarchs 
and conquerors, who, from an obscure and modest Pao 
unexpectedly rose to large power and world-wide renown. (See 
Cyrus, § 1, lo which must be added, that Darius calls Hakha- 
manis ‘the father of Cyrus’s greal- - grandfather Cišpiš, who is 
thercfore not merely his descendant; he always distinguishes 
coe futra, ‘son,’ and faumidya, ‘ of the family, descendant 
of. 

After having taken Eebatana, the first care of Cyrus 
should have been to secure his supremacy over the 
Iranian provinees of the Median dominion. Before he 
could bring this to an end, however, he was compelled to 
wait for a more convenient season, since Croesus, the king 
of the Lydians, had invaded Cappadocia and devastated 
certain cities which, by the treaty between Alyattes and 
Astyages, belonged to the Medes. Cyrus hurried to 
the frontier, and a battle was fought in the district of 
Pteria, near Sinope, which, aecording to Herodotus, 
remained undecided. Croesus, however, seeing that 
the Persian army exceeded his own in number, thought 
it wiser to retreat, and to wait till the auxiliary troops 
of his allies, on whieh he reekoned, should have arrived. 
But he made the mistake of disdaining his enemy, and 
disbanded his army, feeling sure that Cyrus would not 
venture to mareh upon Sardis. This proved a fatal 
error. The Persian army advanced with great speed, 
invested the capital, and took it within a fortnight. 
Croesus was taken prisoner, but not put to death by 
the conqueror, who treated him kindly, and even 
assigned him a city for his living. 


16. Cyrus. 


The well-known narrative of Herodotus and Xanthus about 
the pyre on which Croesus was to be burned with some of his 
subjects, but from which he was released by Cyrus's curiosity 
and the favour of the gods, cannot be regarded as history. 
Ctesias, though not partial to Cyrus, knows nothing of it, but 
ascribes the liberation of Croesus to another miracle. 

Cyrus being now master of Lydia, returned to his 
country, where much had still to be done before the 
whole of Iran had submitted to his rule. The conquest 
of the lonian cities, which had refused to aecept his 
suzerainty instead of that of the Lydians, and the sub- 
jugation of the valorous Lydians, he left to his generals, 
principally to Harpagus. Even the government of 
Lydia. where there was a single and last revolt, was safe 
in their hands. 

It was only (seven or eight years after the fall of 
Sardis) in 539 that Cyrus could venture to grapple with 
the power which even Cyaxares had not dared to 
assail—Babylon. The overthrow of this monarehy 
and the capture of the imperial city is related elsewhere 
(see DARIUS, 2; BABYLONIA, § 69). It brought Cyrus 
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to the acme of his power, and made it easy for him to 
extend it to the shores of the Mediterranean S. of Asia 
Minor. ‘There is no record of any serious resistance on 
the part of the nations subject to Babylon ; and certainly 
the Phoenician cities, though so often rebellious against 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, seem to have borne the 
light yoke of the Persians without reluetance. 

On Cyrus's relations to the Hebrews see CYRUS, 
8$ 3-6. 

Next to nothing is known about Cyrus's doings after 
the fall of Babylon in 538. It appears that he did not 
make it his residence, but installed his son Cambyses as 
viceroy, preferring to live at Susa, and especially perhaps 
at his own Persian capital Pasargadae, which he had 
built and adorned out of the plunder of Ecbatana. 
Probably he was for most of the time engaged in 
one or another military expedition. He died on the 
battlefield about 529, nobody knows where, and the 
various sourees mention different names for the remote 
and barbarous tribe which at last defeated and killed 
him. Whether his tomb at Pasargadae (Murgháė) was 
only a mausoleum ereeted by his son to his memory, 
or whether it really contained his last remains, it is 
diffieult to say. 


Cyrus was neither the bloodthirsty tyrant he is represented 
in some Stories current among the Greeks, nor the ideal ruler of 
Xenophon’s Cyropædia. It may be even doubted whether he 
was a great ruler, as he seems not to have done much for the 
organisation of his colossal empire. But that he broke with the 
hated Assyro-Babylonian system, respected every nationality, 
allowed every people to retain its own religion, laws, customs, 
language in its own home, proves him to have been a man of 
large views and, as such, a real statesman, highminded and 
generous, an Aryan of the Aryans. At any rate he was a 
great commander, and, if we may believe Herodotus, also a 
good tactician, one of those military geniuses who are born, 
not made. 


Cambyses (A améujiya, or perhaps better A’adujiyc), 
the son of Cyrus and Nassandana (also of Aechzemenian 
descent), followed his father as ruler of the 
empire, and devoted the first four years 
of his reign to the preparation of an expedition against 
Egypt, which, as long as it was independent, threatened 
his south-western frontier. Polycrates of Samos, the kings 
of Cyprus, and the Phoenician eities were his allies, and 
with their help he gathered a large fleet, commanded by 
the Haliearnassian Phanes, who, till then in Egyptian 
service, had gone over to him. Before he left Persia, 
Cambyses secretly killed his own brother Bardiya, called 
Smerdis by the Greeks, who therefore, according to an 
ingenious remark of Nédldeke, cannot have been the 
governor of the eastern provinces of Iran, as Ctesias 
pretends. ‘Then he put himself at the head of his 
army, entered Egypt, defeated the Egyptian army near 
Pelusium, and was soon the lord of the whole country. 
The Egyptian priests represented him to Herodotus as 
a brutal and eruel tyrant, an epileptic, unable to com- 
mand his passions, as rude to hts own wife and kin as 
to others, a scoffer, who laughed at the images of Ptah 
in Memphis, burned the mummy of Amasis, and with 
impious hand killed the sacred Apis. On the contrary, 
genuine Egyptian monuments depiet him as a pious 
worshipper of those same gods, and a high priest of Sais 
praises him as the protector of his cult. The official repre- 
sentation on one side, popular gossip, inspired by national 
hate, on the other,—ncither the one nor the other is 
to be trusted. But we may be sure that Cambyses’ 
action in Egypt was unwise and impolitie, and that he 
could not control his violent passions. Certain it is, 
that even at home he was not popular. His suecessor 
Darius states that as soon as the king had left his 
country a rebellious spirit showed itself in all the 
provinces, Persia and Media not excepted. At lasta 
Maguš, called Gaumata (Gometes, Justin), who knew 
of the murder of Bardiya, and indeed may have per- 
petrated it himself, put forth a claim to be the real 
Smerdis, and was speedily acknowledged as such by 
the whole empire. Those who doubted kept silent, 
for they knew that their life was in danger, the Magian 
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having killed every one to whom the secret was known. 
That he really reigned is proved by Babylonian contract 
tables dated from the first year of Barziya. In the 
meantime Cambyses was hurrying home, though not yet 
aware of all that had happened ; but when the terrible 
news reached him in Syria, he killed himself. 

Upon this a member of a side-branch of the 
Achzemenids, named Darius (Ddrayavaus), son of 
Hystaspes ( Vistdspa), aided by six other re- 
presentatives of the highest Persian nobility, 
succeeded in murdering the false Smerdis, and ascended 
the throne (522). (Cp Darius.) Darius states in his 
inscription at Behistun, that he restored the temples the 
Mage had destroyed and set right everything else that the 
usurper had altered ; though it is not clear what kind of 
religious and social reforms ‘Smerdis’ had introduced. 
This, however, was only a first step. An arduous task 
awaited the young king. A spirit of rebellion was fer- 
menting through the whole empire. ‘There was much 
lying in the land.’ in nearly every province, except those 
of western Asia, a pretender rose, and had to be put down. 
The history of these struggles and of the pacification of 
the empire cannot be narrated here in detail. Nor can 
we follow Darius in his useless and unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against the Scythians, his ¢rushing of the 
Ionian revolt, and his war with Greece ; all this rather 
belongs to the history of Greece than to that of Persia. 

Darius was not so great a general as Cyrus, but he was 
a greater king. He defined the rights and duties of the 
Satraps (Ahsathrapavan, jpv1Wnx), the governors of the 
provinces, who were allowed a large autonomy, but 
were controlled by the ‘eye of the king,’ the first 
counsellor of the realm or other high officials, and, 
though themselves commanders of an army corps, were 
held in check by the garrisons of the fortresses, im- 
mediately under the king’s command. ‘To keep the 
reins of government in the hands of the central power, 
Darius constructed a net of highways and instituted a 
regular system of posts. He substituted a new and 
better coinage for that of the Lydians, which was more 
primitive; did his best to promote navigation and 
commerce—for example, by digging a ceanal between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. Instead of the compulsory 
presents which had in the olden time been extorted 
from the population, he assigned taxes for each province. 
The Persian nobles sneered at this and called the king 
a chaffer (kámņňos); it seemed to them undignified, 
just as the medizeval knights would have thought it ; but 
the people and certainly the state profited by it. Darius 
did not enlarge the empire of Cyrus ; but he maintained 
it under great difficulties, and made it into an organised 
state. He could not indeed undo the mischief wrought 
in Egypt by Cambyses ; his wise policy and accumulated 
favours could not withhold it from revolting; but 


18. Darius. 


perhaps if he had lived he would have recovered 
possession of it. The character of Darius stands very 
high; even the Greeks, whose national feelings he 


severely hurt, spoke of him with respeet. And it was 
no vain boast when he claimed to have been neither a 
liar nor a despot, but to have ruled aceording to the law. 

Unhappily, the son who succeeded Darius on the 
throne was in all points his inferior—Xerxes (Ahšayáršá), 
who reigned from 485-464. He is the king 
called Ahašweroš in the book of Esther (cp 
AHASUERUS). With him the decline of the monarchy 
began, and it was only the solid foundation Darius I. 
had given it that held it together for so long a time. 

Of Persian history after Darius we know nothing 
except from foreign, and especially Greek, sources. 
Some of his successors record in their inscriptions the 
buildings they erected, either for their own use or in 
honour of the gods, and Xerxes, like his father, gives 
a list of the nations he ruled; but upon the events 
of their reign they are silent. Their struggles with the 
Greeks, who more than once withstood them bravely, and 
whom they never were able to subjugate, belong to the 
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most interesting parts of ancient oriental history, but do 
not fall within the scope of the present work. Perhaps 
the Greeks, if they had been less divided by internal dis- 
sensions and had not had so many traitors in their ranks, 
disappointed in their ambition and greedy for money, 
might have succeeded in wresting from the Persians 
at least the supremacy of Asia Minor. What we gather 
fron: classic writers as to the affairs of the Persian court 
is a sad history of alternate weakness and cruelty, cor- 
ruption, murders, intrigues, and broken faith. The 
vainglorious and at the same time cowardly Xerxes was 
suecceded by Artaxerxes (Arvtakhsathra) 1., of the Long 
Hand, under whose reign Nehemiah his cupbearer and 
Ezra the seribe were allowcd to go to Jerusalem to help 
their fellow-countrymen in their miserable state (ep 
ARTAXERXES). He was not a bad, but a very weak 
man, governed by courtiers and women. 

We may pass over the short reign of Xerxes II., who 
was murdered like his namesake. His successor was 

So Danus Darius Il., ed Nothus, who left 
il Nalhas and the supreme power in the hands of his 
cruel and troublesome sister and con- 
sort Parysatis. Perhaps if she had 
succeeded, after her husband’s death, in putting the 
seeptre in the hands of her beloved son, the ambitious 
but energetic and able Cyrus, the fate of the empire 
might have been different. But Artaxerxes IT. , surnamed 
Mnemon, aseended the throne, and during the long 
reign (404-358) of this mild and friendly but lazy 
monarch the power of Persia rapidly declined. It was 
he who suffered the foreign semi-idolatrous eult of the 
goddess called Anahita by the Iranians to be introduced 
even in Media and Persia. Under his son and suc- 
cessor Ochus ( Vahuka), who as king adopted the name 
Artaxerxes ITI., the monarchy seemed to revive. Cruel, 
harsh, murderous, indifferent as to the means which he 
selected to realise his plans, he was intensely hated. 
By his energy he smothered every revolt, humiliated 
the Egyptians (whom he deeply offended by ridiculing 
and persecuting their religion), the Phoenicians, and 
probably also the Jews (cp ISAIAH ii., §$ 9, 11, 21), and 
really restored for the time the Persian supremacy. Just, 
however, when the Maeedonian power was rising, and 
with it the greatest danger that ever threatened the 
empire, Artaxerxes was murdered by Bagoas, an 
Egyptian eunuch, the same who pacified Judzea in 348, 
and (when Johanan the high priest had killed his 
brother Jesus) entered the temple to the great offence 
of the pious (Jos. Ant. xi.71, § 297; cp ISRAEL, § 66). 
Bagoas placed on the throne Arses; but when the king 
tried to get rid of his patron, Bagoas poisoned him. 
Bagoas then gave the crown to a great-grandson of 
Darius Il., Darius surnamed Codomannus, the worst 
choice he could well have made. Only a Cyrus, 
perhaps not even a Darius Hystaspis, might have 
held his own against the terrible onslaught and the 
tactics of such a general as Alexander the Great, and so 
saved the empire. Here, however, was a king no better 
than Xerxes, valiant perhaps inordinary fights, but quickly 
confused in great emergencies, and in no wise equal to 
the gigantic task imposed on his weak shoulders. His 
tragic fate cannot make us blind to his great faults ; but 
at the same time we cannot but feel disgusted at the 
burning of Persepolis by the conqueror. The flames 
which devoured the graceful buildings of the imperial 
city were to announce to the world that the lance of the 
Persian, which formerly reached so far, now lay broken 
for ever. 


The best surveys of Medo-Persian history down to the time of 
Alexander are those of Th. Nöldeke (art. ‘ Persia,’ Pt. i. in £80) 
[reprinted with emendations and ad- 

21. Bibliography. dinons in Aufsätze zur pers. Gesch. 1, 
1884)) and F. Justi (‘ Geschichte Irans,’ 

in Gr. d. tran. Philologie, 23-4 1900); cp his ‘Gesch. d. alt. 
Persiens’ in Oncken’s HG 1l1r4. F. a Eran. Alterthums- 
kunde, 2, Bk.5, pp. 236-632, Masp. 3, and above all E. Meyer's 
GA 1-3, 1884-1901 (cp Entsteh. and Forschungen z. alt. Gesch. 2 
437-511 [Chronology]), should also be consulted. Interesting 
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monographs are (among others) :—V. Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot 
(1881). J.V. Prašek, Media u. d. Haus des Kyaxares, 1890; 
Forschungen z. Gesch. d. Alterth. 1.. ‘ Kambyses u. d. Ueber- 
lieferung,’ Leipz. 1897, 3, ‘Z. Chronologie d. Kyros,’ ‘Z. der 
BehiStuninschrift,’ 1, Leipz. 1900, ‘ Die ersten Jahre Dareios des 
Hystaspiden,’ u.s.w., in Beiträge z, alt, Gesch., ed. by C. F. 
Lehmann, i., 126-50. Th. A. Lincke’s endeavour to re- 
habilitate Cambyses in Zur Lösung der Kambysesfrage (1891) 
is ingenious but not convincing. 

The O. Pers. cuneiform inscriptions first deciphered by Sir 
H. Rawlinson, Lassen, and Benfey have been satisfactorily edited 
by Fr. Spiegel, APA, 18812); more recently by Weissbach and 
Bang (1893). Cp Weissbach, Die Achämenideninschriften 
zweiter Art (1890), and Bezold and Haupt, Die Ach. luschr. 
Babylon, text (1882). 

For the bibliography of Zoroastrianism, see ZOROASTRIANISM, 
and Tiele, Gesch. v. d. Godsdienst in de Oudheid, 2, 1901. 


FABA S I; C PA Panes a-ak. 


PERSIS (mepcic [Ti. WH)]), probably a deaconess, 
commended for her labours in the Christian cause 
(Rom. 1612). 


PERUDA (N13, ‘separated’; dadoypa [I-]). 
The )’ne Peruda, a group of ‘Solomon's servants’ (see 
special article) in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra it, § 9); 
Ezra 255 (RVmg. Perpa ; dadovpa [BA]) = Neh. 757 (RIB; 
EV PERIDA ; depecda [BX], pap. (A) =1 Esd. 533 (AV PHARIRA, 
RV Puaripa, RVmg. PERUDA ; daplelida [BA]). 

PESTILENCE. The different biblical terms for 
pestilence having been considered elsewhere (sce Dıs- 
EASES), we are able to confine our- 
selves here to historical and exegetical 
details. The frequency of pestilences in ancient Pales- 
tine is strikingly shown by the words of Gad, ' David's 
seer,’ to his king, ‘Shall seven years of famine come to 
thee in thy land? or wilt thou flee three months before 
thy foes? or shall there be three days’ pestilence in thy 
land ?’ (2 S. 2413). There is no doubt a gradation in 
the calamities specified. To be three months at the 
mercy of a yictoriows foe, burning and spoiling in all 
directions, was worse than even seven years of famine ; 
and even three days’ pestilence of the most aeute sort 
would be enough to destroy or to weaken a large part 
of the population of a city. The less severe calamity 
would also be more frequent than those which were more 
destructive. The fact remains, however, that famine, 
desolation from war, and pestilence, were three well- 
known terrors, and this is confirmed by 1 K. 837, Ezek. 
51217, Am. 410, in which these three calamities are again 
given as parallel misfortunes. 

The last of these passages (Am. 410) is h7stortcally 
very suggestive. EV renders ‘I have sent among you the 

pestilence after the manner of Egypt’ (ya 
2a Egypt. oso); G. A. Smith, ‘by way of Egypt.’ 
‘A pestilence’ would be better. It is a pestilence of a 
bad type that is meant, just as in Is. 10264 the ‘rod 
lifted up in the manner of Egypt’ is ‘a divine judicial 
act such as Egypt experienced.’ The NE. corner of 
the Nile delta was justly regarded in antiquity as the 
home of the plague. G. A. Smith has well described 
the conditions which favoured the outbreak of plague in 
that district. 


‘The eastern mouth of the Nile then entered the sea at 
Pelusium, and supplied a great stretch of mingled salt and fresh 
water under a high temperature [always accompanied by fevers, 
as round the Gulf of Mexico]. To the W. there is the swampy 
Delta; and on the Asiatic side sandhills with only bracktsh 
wells. Along the coast there appear to have been always a 
number of lagoons, separated from the sea by low bars of sand, 
and used as salt-pans. In Greek and Roman times the largest 
of these was known as the Serbonian Bog or Marsh. ... In 
Justinian’s time, the “ Bog” was surrounded by communities of 
salt-nakers and fish-curers; filthy villages of underfed and 
imhectle people, who always had disease among them. The 
extremes of temperature are excessive.’ l 


In such a country plague must always have been 
ready to break out, and the infection must often have 
been brought by trading caravans to Palestine. This 
illustrates, not only Am. 410, but also a passage mistrans- 
lated both in AV and in RV, owing to the influence of 
the traditional prejudice of the Mosaic authorship of 


1. Frequency. 


1 HG 157. Cp Book of Isaiah, 1 361. 
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Deuteronomy. The threat which is dramatically attached 
to the non-observanee of the Deuteronomie law is that 
Yahwe will bring upon Israel 'all the diseases of Egypt 
which thon wast (not ‘art') afraid of’ (Dt. 28 60). 

It may be partly owing to the consequences of plagues 
that we have so little historical evidence as to particular 

outbreaks of pestilence in ancient Palestine. 
3. OT Th sfe = | ler 

oe, aoa e references to plagues in Ex. 114 
IZag/.. (tne Tenth Plague Ni 1133 
(sickness following the quails), 2518 261 (plague through 
Baal-peor), belong to a cycle of highly legendary didaetie 
narratives (see PLAGUES [TEN]), The story of the boils 
in I S. 59-12! is also legendary. The honour of the ark 
of God had to be rescued; the offenders against the 
sanctity of Yahwe are naturally punished by pestilence, 
and posstbly would have been represented as so punished, 
even had they dwelt in the N. of Palestine, and not in 
a part which was closely connected with Egypt by the 
avenues of commerce.? ‘The passage deseribing the 
punishment of David's numbering of the people (2S. 24) 
is also a didaetie narrative ; but we cannot deny that a 
pestilence may have coincided chronologically with the 
unpopular act of the king. A more authentic witness 
to a pestilence is the retrospective statement of Amos 
(410), referring to N. Israel. Lastly, we have the 
famous reference toa pestilence by which Sennacherib's 
army suffered greatly in 2 K. 1935 (=Is. 3736)—a 
reference which, in the light of literary and historical 

criticism, is most probably altogether legendary. 

It may be well to pause for a little on the Sennacherib 
passage, because of the new tradition which has sprung 
up among eritics, to the effect that the 
main fact of 2 K. has received inde- 
pendent confirmation from an Egyptian 
source. Herodotus, indeed, says (2141) 
that when Sennacherib, ‘king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians,’ invaded Egypt and besieged Pelusium in the 
days of king Sethos, field-mtee gnawed the quivers and 
shield-handles of the invaders, who fled precipitately. 
As Skinner puts the common theory— 

‘Since the mouse was among the Egyptians a symbol of pes- 
tilence, we may infer that the basis of truth in the legend was 
a deadly epidemic in the Assyrian camp; and this is the form 
of calamity which is naturally suggested hy the terms of the 
biblical narrative. The scene of the disaster is not indicated in 
the OT record, and there is no obstacle to the supposition that 
it took place, as in the Egyptian legend, in the ad 
marshes of Pelusium’ (Zsa. i-rxrrix., p. 275) 


To this view there are several strong objections. 
(1) The mouse was not a symbol of pestilence ; it is 
unwise to attempt to prove this by such a late authority 
as Horapollo (150), and such an obscure and corrupt 
narrative as that in 1 S. 6 (see EMERODS). The story 
of the field-mice is merely a mythological way of saying 
that Horus, to whom the mouse was sacred, repelled 
the foes of Egypt in an unaccountable way. (2) The 
theory takes no account of the composite charaeter of 
the Hebrew story. Two narratives of Sennacherib’s 
dealings with Hezekiah have been welded together. 
According to the one (Is. 861-379), a report which Sen- 
nacherib heard, whilestill at Lachish, ‘caused him to move 
eamp, and depart on his return to Nineveh ('Isa.’ SBOT 
[Eng.], p. 49). According to the other (Is. 37 9¢-21 33 36), 


1 The text has suffered in transmission (see EMERODS). 

2 G.A.Sm. (HG 158) supports the historicity of the narrative 
by the considerations that Philistia was closely connected with 
Egypt, and that armies are specially liable to infection. The 
Philtstines, he thinks, were struck ‘while they were in camp 
against Israel.’ If so, the tradition in 1 S. 5 seems to be not 
quite accurate (see vv. 6, Q, 10). 

3 Use was made of the essay of A. Lang on Apollo and the 
Mouse in Custom and Myth by the present writer in his /xfrod. 
to Isaiah, 333. More recently, Meinhold has, with German 
elaborateness, worked on the same lines (Die /Jes.-erzdhlungen, 
Jes. 36-39 33-42). He is not perfectly clear on the narrative of 
1 S.5 4%, but inclines to follow Klostermann. In the article 
Emexops, the investigation of the textual problems has been 
carried further. Wellhausen’s treatment of the text of 1 S. 56 
leaves much to be desired. 

4 2 K. 198 (Js. 378) has been recast by the editor. 
SBOT (Eng.), Lc. 


4. Criticism of 
Sennacherib’s 
pestilenee. 


See ‘Isa.’ 
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on the night after Isaiah had prophesied Sennacherib’s 
failure to enter Jerusalem, a destroying angel went out 
and slew 185,000 warriors in the Assyrian camp. Both 
narratives are very late, but the former (rumour), being 
less didactic, is to be preferred to the latter (pestilence). 
For the origin of the story of the pestilence,! see 
HEZEKIAH, § 2. 

The prism-inseription of Sennacherib may also be 
quoted against the historicity of the pestilence narrative. 
If Hezekiah troubled himself to send a special messenger 
with tribute to Nineveh, it is by no means likely that 
Sennacherib had been compelled to return by a calamity 
which almost destroyed his army, and would doubtless 
be regarded by Hezekiah as a special act of God. On the 
other hand, the contemporary history of Assyria confirms 
the aceuracy of the ‘rumour’ narrative. In the follow- 
ing year Sennacherib had as much as he could do in 
counteracting the restless Chaldaean prinees, and we can 
well believe that the rumour which caused him to move 
camp from Lachish was really concerned with the 
machinations of these opponents. ‘The assassination 
of Sennacherib in the first narrative, too, is undoubtedly 
historical. Not knowing of it, the second narrator was 
obliged to represent the pestilence as a just punishment 
of the enemy of Yahwe. 

Many writers have held that the sickness of Hezekiah, 
referred to in 2 K. 20 (Is. 38), was the plague; and 
: some, following Hitzig, have supposed 
A S a zi that it was a case of the same plague 

Hezekiah. as the Assyrian army is said to have 
suffered from, whieh ‘had got among the people 
of the country, as sickness in the train of an army 
usnally does.’ This view is at first sight plausible. 
The compiler of the ‘second (the pestilence) narrative’ 
certainly held it (cp ‘Isa.’ SBOT), and it is confirmed 
by Is. 386, which implies that Jerusalem is in great 
danger from the Assyrians, ‘This, however, is, if recent 
criticism may be followed, an error. The embassy of 
Merodach Baladan must have preceded the Assyrian 
invasion. It eannot have had any smaller motive than 
the wish to organise a general resistance to Assyria (see 
MERODACH-BALADAN ).? 

It is, however, by no means necessary to accept the 
compiler's arrangement of his material, any more than 
we always accept the arrangement of material in a 
gospel. The idea of the writer of 2 K. 1935 is that the 
Assyrians who were attacked by the plague died sud- 
denly. The boil (sé2i) of Hezekiah seems to have lasted 
some little time, and need not have been a plague-boil. 
There are various boil-diseases, sometimes called after 
the respective cities where they are prevalent. That of 
Hezekiah may, for instance, have been a malignant 
carbunele, for which (not less than for a plague-boil) a 
poultice of figs would be an appropriate remedy. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton ? has been led to view the disease 
as ' tonsilitis’ from the similarity of some of the symptoms 
described in the Song of Hezekiah (Is. 3810-20) with 
those of some cases of quinsy. Unfortunately, the 
connection of the Song with an event in the life of 
Hezekiah is plainly’a seribe’s fiction, and the psalm, as 
we may call it, should be grouped with other national 
psalms of thanksgiving for deliverance. We should 
hardly think of discussing the symptoms of disease im- 
plied in Ps. 6 30 and 88. TC. 


PESTLE (9Y), Prov. 2722. See MORTAR. 
PETER. See SIMON PETER. 


PETER, THE EPISTLES OF. 1 Peter.—The so- 
called first General Epistle of Peter is addressed to ‘the 


1 Gesenius has already explained this. It should be observed 
that ae Is. 37 36 the words ‘that night’ (see 2 K. 1935) are 
omitied. 


2 Cp Che. /ntr. Is. 221, 2273 Marti, Jesafa, 265. 
3 Sir Risdon Bennett, M.D., Zhe Diseases of the Bible, 
144. 
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elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion in Pontus, 
Galatia, Capadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.’ ‘Fhe hypo- 
1. Eos Paer: m a the letter was written by 

its readers, mon Peter naturally carries with it the 
presumption that the persons addressed 
were Jewish Christians, and the expression ‘ sojourners 
of the dispersion ' (mapemıðńuois Stacmopas, 11) lends it 
some support. But ‘sojourners’ (cp 211 ; Heb. 1} 13) is 
probably employed figuratively of Christians in general 
as earthly pilgrims or strangers, and Weiss stands 
almost alone in supporting the opinion that the writer 
had in mind as his readers communities composed chiefly 
of Jewish Christians. Apart from the fact that the 
provinees referred to were the field of the Pauline 
mission, and the improbability that there were separate 
Jewish-Christian churches there, the epistle contains un- 
mistakable indications that it was addressed to gentile 
believers, to whom alone are applicable the references 
to former practices and errors (11418 29 f. 43f.). The 
readers are represented as persons who had not seen 
Jesus, who had been ‘redeemed’ from a former ‘ vain 
manner of life’ and ‘called out of darkness,’ and who 
as Strangers and foreigners had a ‘time of sojourn’ to 
accomplish in the world, whilst their true fatherland was 
heaven. 

The epistle has been variously interpreted as to its 
object. On the ground of l1225 and 512, it has been 
2. Object. maintained that the author, whether Peter 

or another, wished to establish in the 
churehes of Asia Minor, which had been founded by 
Paul, the authority of this apostle, so far as it could be 
confirmed by the approval of the great ‘pillar’ of the 
Jewish Christian community, and to show the essential 
agreement of the two. ‘This view has been to some 
extent supported by a few scholars who believe that 
Peter was the author of the epistle. To the older 
Tübingen school the writing had no other object than 
to mediate between the Pauline and Petrine factions in 
the early chureh. Schwegler accordingly says of the 
epistle that ‘it is an apology for Paulinism written by a 
follower of Paul for the adherents of Peter—an apology 
which was effected simply that an exposition of the 
Pauline doctrine might be put into the mouth of Peter’ 
(Nachap. Zeitalter, 22), A testimony from Peter to 
the orthodoxy of Paul was regarded from this point of 
view as a very effective means of reconciling the 
adherents of the two great teachers. H, however, such 
were the object of the writer, it is to say the least sur- 
prising that he did not make it more apparent and eon- 
spicuous. ‘The passages referred to are too vague to 
admit of any such special application, and nothing 
seems to be farther from the writer’s thought in general 
than the Pauline and Petrine controversy, which he 
stands far above and beyond. [In 65 12, the ' grace of 
God’ (xapw rod Geo) does not necessarily refer to the 
Pauline ‘gospel,’ but may be explained by 113 (the words 
eis v ornre, ' wherein ye stand,’ are with doubtful pro- 
priety rendered in RV ‘stand ye fast therein’), Without 
a distinctive dogmatie purpose, the writer addresses him- 
self zealously to the comfort, admonition, and encourage- 
ment of his readers, who are assumed to be in need 
of such an exhortation on account of the persecutions 
which they are suffering for the sake of their Christian 
profession (31216 4412 f. 58-10). These persecutions 
are represented as proceeding from gentiles, and the 
writer's chief object is, as Lechler remarks, to im- 
press upon his readers the indissoluble connection and 
succession of suffering and glory in the life of the 
believer as in that of Christ himself (lır 221 318). 
Naturally related to this purpose is the prominence 
given to hope both expressly and indirectly (1321 315 
413 5 10). 

If, however, the epistle shows distinetively neither a 
dogmatic nor a ‘mediating’ purpose, it is not without 
traces of the influence of Paul's theological ideas, and 
may properly be classified with the deutero- Pauline litera- 
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ture of the NT, which represents a weakened Paulinism, 
and may be regarded as denoting the transi- 


Ši oe tion from the thought of the great apostle 
® to that of the Fourth Gospel. Faith is made 
character. 


prominent, as ‘unto,’ and ‘the end of’ 
‘salvation’ (159); but its distinctively Pauline contrast 
with works is not expressed. The doctrine of atonement 
as set forth by Paul underlies the writer's apprehension 
of the death of Jesus, which he regards as ‘ fore-ordained 
from the foundation of the world’; but it is weakened in 
the direction of an ‘ ethical’ significance (12224 318 41). 
The idea of substitution is scarcely expressed, and the 
blood of Christ is conceived as having a purifying 
efficacy. He suffered that he might ‘ bring us to God.’ 
Accordingly, the Pauline doctrine of justification does 
not find distinctive expression, and the apostle’s ter- 
minology (d:catotcdat, dixacoctvn) is avoided. 

The writer's Christology is only partially disclosed by a few 
intimations which show its general similarity to that of the 
deutero-Panline [Epistles to the Hebrews and the Ephesians 
(3 22 4113 cp Eph. 120 Heb. 1321). The legend of the descent 
of Christ to the underworld (3 19) Rr to be a development 
of Eph. 48-10. In the vague eschatology the prominent Panline 
features do not appear; but the idea of partaking of Christ's 
sufferings and rejoicings ‘at the revelation of his glory’ (413) is 
probably a reminiscence of Rom. S 17, * we suffer with [him] that 
we may also be glorified with fhim]’ (cuumacyouev tva kat gvv- 
dofac0amev). 

The literary relations of the epistle to the NT literature 
are many and unmistakable, though the question of 
dependence is in some cases indeterminable. That the 
author was familiar with several of the epistles of Paul, 
and adopted to some extent their ideas and terminology 
is generally conceded. 

Weiss’s contention that Paul borrowed from 1 Peter has few if 
any supporters, and has been characterised as ‘the most 
desperate step taken hy modern apologetics.’ The parallels 
with Romans both in thought and phraseology leave no room 
for donbt of dependence on that epistle. Especially is this true 
of Rom. 121-1314: cp 1 14 with Rom. 12 2 (cvaoynpariger@ar, not 
elsewhere in NT); 410% with Rom. 123-8 (after the appropri- 
ation of an idea from Rom. 1213); 48 122 with Rom. 129; 39 
with Rom. 12173 2134 with Rom. 1313; 219 with Rom. 135 
(ta avvetdyovv); 21 and 413 (reminiscences of Rom. 13124); 
15 413 with Rom. 8173; 224 with Rom. 62818; 33 with 
Rom. 21629 (xpumra, xpumros, ev kpumrrw); 26 with Rom. 9 33 
(citation from OT with Paul's deviations from the Septuagint). 
Several accords with other epistles of Paul indicate the writer’s 
familiarity with Pauline ideas and forms of expression: cp 13, 
2 Cor: 13: 22, 1 Cor. 32; 247,, 1 Cor. 3167: 211, Gal. 517; 
216, Gal. 513; 224, Gal. 313; 36, Gal. 426; 37, 1 Cor. 735; 
39, 1 Thess. 515; 43, Gal. 521; 514, 1 Cor. 1620. The writer 
employs a considerable number of terms ‘specifically Pauline,’ 
among which may he mentioned amoxaAuyis, EAcvOepia, ématvos, 
ófa, xadecv, KAnpovowta, KatapTigey, Tiny, XAPÍTHATA, ouvel- 
nois, ev yptat@. The plan and grammatical structure of the 
epistle also are Pauline. 

1 Peter contains, in proportion to its length, a large 
number of words not used elsewhere in the NT. The 

Writer's acquaintance with Mt., Lk., and 

4. Other 

literar Acts is probable from 212 31416 413 f. (ep 

PEP Mt. 510-12 16) ; 56 (cp Mt. 2812), 110 ff. (Lk. 
1024), l3 (Lk 1245), Tre (Acts 22), lag 
(Acts 103435). The accords with Hebrews do not neces- 
sarily show a literary relation of the two epistles. Those 
with Ephesians have been investigated in great detail with- 
out a conclusion on which scholars can agree. Perhaps the 
most that one is warranted in saying is contained in von 
Soden's remark that so many related expressions, 
thoughts, and interests indicate that both writers breathed 
the same atmosphere, and that possibly the writer of 
one of the epistles knew the work of the other. On 
relation of James see JAMES [GENERAL EPISTLE]. 

The dependence of the epistle upon the letters of Paul, 
and its Pauline tone, style, and doctrinal basis, indicate a 
E Not Petrie writer who had made himself familiar 
Š * with that apostle’s works, and was in 
sympathy with his thought. The absence of the mystical 
profundity of Paul and the softening of some of the 
harder lines of his teaching as well as several striking 
accords with Hebrews, show the writer to have been in 
contact with the later Paulinism which marks the 
transition to the Johannine theology. Distinct fore- 
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shadowings of the ideas of the Fourth Gospel and the 
epistles ascribed to John are indeed not wanting, 
although there is no indication of the author's ac- 
quaintance with these writings. Cp 123 with r Jn. 39; 
lee with 1 Jn. 33; 52, Jn. 1016 2116; 318, 1 Jn. 37; 
lig, Jn. 129. These considerations render the Petrine 
anthorship of 1 Peter very improbable. It is very 
unlikely, besides, that Peter should have written at all to 
the Pauline gentile churches in Asia Minor. But if he 
wrote this epistle to them after the death of Paul, as is 
generally assumed by the advocates of the traditional 
view, it is surprising that he should not have mentioned 
to them their revered teacher, Apart from the address 
there is nothing in the internal character of the epistle 
to indicate its Petrine authorship. An independent 
type of doctrine which can with propriety be called 
Petrine is wanting. 
There is no trace of the questions mooted in the 
apostolic age. Whilst the writer shows some contact 
6. Nettor with oa PEPR aoe Be 
apostolic age. no indication of the fresh and vivi 
recollections of an eye-witness of the 
life of Jesus, and the conspicuous ideas of Jesus’ 
preaching, the kingdom of God, eternal life, the Son of 
Man, repentance, and the Son of God, find no expres- 
sion. The author's conception of faith is unknown to 
the synoptics. The goal is not the synoptic ‘eternal 
life’ ({wH aiwvios), but the Pauline ‘ glory ' (66a). ‘The 
sympathetie student of Paulinism by whom this epistle 
to Gentile churches was written cannot have been Peter, 
the apostle of the cireumcision (Gal.27), who ‘stood 
condemned‘ before Paul at Antioch for ‘dissimulation ' 
(Gal. 211 f.) as to the vital question of the primitive 
Christian economy. The argument for an apostolical 
authorship based on 13821 and 221-23 is groundless 
in view of analogous expressions in Hebrews. It is 
altogether improbable that the fisherman Peter who, 
according to Papias, required an interpreter should have 
command ofa Greek style of the character of this writing. 
‘I am writing by Silvanus’ (Artà StAovavod čypaya: 512) 
indicates Silvanus not as a translator or an amanuensis, 
much less as the author! 92-96 A.D. (v. Soden), but 
probably as the bearer of the letter (see Acts 23). 
The reference to Silvanus and to Mark (512 f.) doubt- 
less belongs to the fiction of the authorship (11). 
The historical conditions and circumstances implied 
in the epistle indicate, moreover, a time far bevond 
Th the probable duration of Peter's life. 
if ie Ramsay (Church in Roman Empire, 
Perseeuueue. 284) calls attention to the fact that 
‘the history of the spread of Christianity imperatively 
demands for 1 Peter a later date than 64 A.D.,’ the date 
generally assumed by the defenders of the Petrine author- 
ship. These maintain that the persecutions implied in 
the passages previously referred to belong to the time of 
Nero. But the references to the trials to which the 
persons addressed are exposed do not well fit this period. 


The persecution is of wide extent, ‘accomplished in the 
brethren who are in the world’ (59), whilst that under Nero was 
limited. It was not until later that the Christians were sub- 
jected to a judicial inquiry such as is implied in 315, and that 
they were put on trial for their name (ws Xprotravds, 416; Cp 
CHRISTIAN, § 6). In the Neronian persecution they suffered 
for a special offence charged by the emperor in order to remove 
from himself the suspicion of having set fire to the city adolendo 
minort Nero subdedit reos, etc., Vac. Ann. 1544), whilst in 
1 Perer the Christians of Asia Minor are admonished not to 
subject themselves to punishment as ‘ evil-doers,’ but to glorify 
God in this name if they suffer as Christians. 


There is really nothing in 1 Peter which, fairly 
considered, applies to the Neronian period. As to the 
precise later time, however, to which the writing should 
be assigned one can hardly be very positive. Holtz- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, and Pfleiderer, following Schwegler 


1 [Cp Zahn, Einl. 210, §38; B. W. Bacon (/ntrod., 1900, 
p.157), who says, ‘all things considered, 1 Peter may still re- 
present to us the adoptive work of Peter, writing ‘‘ by Silvanus’ 
from Rome to the churches of Paul in Asia.’] 
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and Baur, are quite certain that it could not have been 
written earlier than the time of Trajan (about 112 A.D.); 
and it must be conceded that the state of affairs regarding 
the Christians at that time, as set forth in Pliny’s letter 
to the emperor, accords with certain indications in 
t Peter. Ramsay, (of. cit. 288), whilst admitting the 
force of Holtzmann’s argument so far as it bears against 
the date 64 A.D., decides very positively in favour of 75- 
80 A.D. (cp Pontus, § 2), thus doubtless excluding the 
Petrine authorship. His reason for this judgment is that 
there were conditions similar to those described in 
1 Peter earlier than the time of Trajan, that is, in the 
last quarter of the first century. But since they also 
fit the later date, they furnish no ground for excluding 
it in favour of the earlier. The data supplied in the 
epistle and in known and precisely determinable historical 
circumstances do not warrant us in placing its com- 
position more definitely than in the last quarter of the 
first, or the first quarter of the second, century. The 
vague greeting (513) has given rise to uncertainty as to 
the place from which the epistle was written. The words 
‘the elect (one) in Babylon’ (7 év BaBuA@ve cuvek- 
dexTH) have been interpreted as referring (a) to Peter's 
wife, (8) to the church in Babylon, and (y) to the church in 
Rome. ‘The view (a), though defended by Mayerhoft 
and Neander, has deservedly found little other support 
(see Zahn, Æinl. 215/., §38), and the view $ is without 
probability even on the presumption of the Petrine 
authorship, since there is no historical evidence of a 
residence of Peter in Babylon. The later date of the 
epistle renders it very probable that Babylon is em- 
ployed figuratively for Rome, according to Rev. 148 1619 
175 1821021. 


[r Peter 513, agmagerat vuas yn ev BaBvAwye auvexdexty. 
‘Babylon’ might mean: (1)the Egyptian Babylon, a view which 
Chase (Hastings, DZ 32134) dismisses perhaps too quickly. 
For the Roman fortress of Babylon in old Cairo see Butler’s 
Ancient Coptic Churches in Egypt. 'Yhe city was of some im- 
portance (Strabo, 17, p. 807), and is sometimes mentioned in ecclesi- 
astical literature; Epiphanius (4/o2., ed Dressel, 6) even calls 
it rhv weyaAnv Baß. The Talmud confounds the Alexandrians 
with the Babylonians (A/éxdhdth, 100 a), hecause of the Egyp- 
tian Babylon. Could a similar confusion have been made by 
the writer of 1 Peter? To be sure, we should have to give up 
the opening verse in order to hold this theory, for tradition 
connected not Peter but Mark with the church at Alexandria. 
It is true the ahove-quoted passage adds, cat Mapxos 6 vids uov. 
But cp 2 Tim. 411 

(2) Babylon on the Euphrates. But what evidence is there 
that Peter was ever at Babylon? Besides, we have sufficient 
evidence of the growing decadence of ancient Babylon (see 
Strabo, 16, p. 738; Plin. .V// 6122 cetero ad sotitudinem rediit; 
Pausanias, viil. 333, cp i. 163). The Jews dwelt chiefly in the 
neighbouring cities of Seleucia and Nehardea, and in villages 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 9 1-9). 

(3) Theevidence, both external and internal, in favour of Rome, 
seems to most scholars overwhelming. See Zahn, Eint. 2177, 
§39. Asiatic Christians too would prohably give this interpreta- 
tion to the name (see Rev. as above; cp Roman Emptre).] 


The mention of 1 Peter in the spurious 2 Peter 
(31) as if written by the same author and addressed to 
the same readers, cannot of course 
be regarded as a ‘witness’ for its 
authorship. The relation between 1 Peter and 1 Clement 
is doubtful (29 48 cp 1 Clem. 362 and 495). The 
writer of Hermas furnishes a testimony only to its exist- 
ence in the second quarter of the second century, and 
Papias and Polycarp were acquainted with it, according 
to Eusebius (/7/ 339 414)—traces of this knowledge 
being found in fragments of Papias and the epistle of 
Polycarp. In the absence, however, of direct citation, 
and in view of the wavering and unsettled state of 
opinion as to canonicity during the second century, this 
use of x Peter by the writers in question furnishes 
no evidence even as to their own judgment regarding 
its authorship, if indeed, they may be supposed to have 
formed one. ‘The case is similar with regard to Justin. 
1 Peter is quoted as Peter's by Iren., Clem. Alex., Tert., 
and Orig. As to Tertullian, however, there is some 
doubt, and according to Westcott ‘the actual traces of 
its early use in the Latin churches are very scanty’ 
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8. Extent of use. 


(Canon, p.263n.). Itis not mentioned in the Muratorian 
Canon. 
2 Peter,—2 Peter, like the epistle ascribed to Jude, is 
vaguely addressed to Christians in general—‘ to those 
9. SPeonalrect: hae have obtained the like precious 
—its object. aith with us’ (11)—and there is 
nothing in the contents to indicate 
that Jewish or Gentile believers were especially intended. 
Yet in 31 the writer inconsistently assumes that the First 
Epistle was addressed to the same readers, and tells 
them (116 315) that they had received instruction from 
him (ostensibly Peter) and letters from Paul! 2 Peter 
was plainly written partly for the same purpose as 
was Jude—to warn the Christians of the time against 
certain persons whose false teaching and loose living 
were a menace to the church. ‘This note is struck in 
116 (cecopiopévors púðois), in 21 (WevdodiddcKxador, 
alpéoets dwwelas), in 22 (rats doedyeiats), and is em- 
phasised, apparently in imitation of Jude, in 210-22, The 
warning is resumed in 314-18. The readers are put on 
their guard against ‘mockers . walking after their 
own lusts,’ as in Jude 18, with the additional indication 
that their mocking is at the delay of the ‘coming’ (7ap- 
ovola) of Christ. These ‘mockers’ forget the Deluge, 
and are unmindful of the judgment of ‘fire’ reserved 
for ‘the heavens that now are and the earth’ (357). 


In this connection appears another purpose of the writing, 
upon which some think the chief emphasis to have been placed, 
that is, to assure the readers of the certainty of the Parousia in 
opposition to the scoffers who, it appears (34), were talking ort 
its non-arrival or indefinite postponement. The delay, the 
writer assures them, is due to the Lord’s long-suffering, in order 
that ‘all should come to repentance’ (39) before ‘the day of 
judgment and destruction of ungodly men’ (37). 


Peculiar to the author is the eschatological catastrophe 
depicted in 310-12, which he thinks should be ‘earnestly 
desired’ and prepared for by ‘holy living and godliness.’ 
In the peculiar reference to Paul (315/.), Schwegler 
finds ‘the real hterary motive’ of the epistle to be 
‘the reconciliation and blending, the final and enduring 
conclusion of peace’ between the Petrine and Pauline 
‘tendencies’ (.Vachap. Zeitalter, 1505). This reference, 
however, is too plainly incidental to the discussion of the 
Parousia to be regarded as the ‘motive’ of the letter. 
Baur reaches the same conclusion on the ground that 
the connection of the theoretical ‘knowledge’ (€ériyvwots) 
and the practical ‘virtue’ (aperH) or ‘love’ (ayarn) in 
the Epistle is only another expression for the formula 
‘faith and works' (mloris kal é€pya), which in the 
formation of the Catholic church represented the union 
of Paulinism and Jewish Christianity (VT Theol. 297). 
This view perhaps shows a correct insight into the 
character, tendency, and age of the epistle; but as an 
interpretation of a conscious purpose of the writer it 
must be regarded as somewhat fanciful. 

The relation of 2 Peter to 1 Peter renders a com- 
mon authorship extremely doubtful. The name and 

; title of the author are different. There 
10. Relation 

to 1 Peter, TC only a few words common to both 
which do not belong to the Christian 
vocabulary of the time or are not also found in the verses 
in Jude corresponding to a portion of 2 Peter. The 
style of the two epistles is different, that of 1 Peter being 
more facile, Hellenistic in vocabulary and form of words, 
and richer in thought, and that of 2 Peter showing an 
attempt to write in pure Greek, the formation of new 
words some of which belong to the technical-medical 
usage of the Jater Greek (see éfépaua, 222 and Kavootc- 
Gat, 310), and repetition of the same words, particularly 

prepositions. 

In 1 Peter the second coming of Christ is regarded as 
nearer than in 2 Peter, and is called amoxdAvyis, whilst in 
2 Peter it is designated mapovota (1 Pet. 1713 413; 2 Pet. 


11634). The terms xAynpovouia (1 Pet. 14) and atwvios Bacı- 
deta (2 Pet. 111) also are significant, as well as the two forms 


of expression én’ éoyarov T@v ypóvwv (1 Pet. l2o[BXA; N* tov 


xpévov]) and én’ €oxadrwv trav nuepwy (2 Pet. 33[BNA]). The. 
prominent éAmis of 1 Peter gives place to yrwors or ene 
in 2 Peter and pavrigpds to Ka@aptopds. In the first Epistle 
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PETER, THE EPISTLES OF 


the diction shows the influence of the OT throughout, in the 
second not at all. 


These differences in words and style have been noticed 
since the time of Jerome ( Holtzmann, £77/. 526, and von 
Soden, HC 36193). Moreover, as to doctrinal differ- 
ences, the atonement of Christ which is made prominent 
in the first Epistle is barely touched upon in the second. 
In contrast with the first Epistle the OT is little quoted 
in the second (222 38); but dependence upon it is 
apparent in several instances (119-21 211516 3256), and 
the apocryphal is not distinguished from the canonical 
literature (34-8). The familiarity with the Pauline writ- 
ings evident in the author of the first Epistle does not 
appear in 2 Peter, and apart from Jude the accords with 
the NT literature are unimportant. The reference in 
114 to Jn. 2118 is doubtful. 

Whilst all the indications point to a date later than 
that of the first I<pistle, they do not serve for its precise 

A Laad ester non: An advanced period 
non-apostolic. in the second century, perhaps the 
latter half, is indicated by the warning 
against false teachers who are not mentioned in 1 Peter. 
The manner, however, in which they are character- 
ised is so confused and vague that it is hazardous 
to attempt to apply the features indicated to any par- 
ticular sect, although the opinion that the writer had 
antinomian Gnostics in mind is well-grounded. He be- 
trays uncertainty and want of independence in having 
recourse to the figures and allusions of Jude which he 
distorts and confuses (cp 21 with Jude 9; 212 Jude 10; 
217 Jude 12 f. ; 32 Jude 17), and it is probable that he 
had in view the heretics against whom that Epistle was 
directed. They are false teachers who bring in ‘ destruc- 
tive heresies’ (21), and carry on their work of ‘ enticing 
unsteadfast souls’ in a love of gain (214). The refer- 
ence to Gnosticism is scarcely mistakable in cecoguc- 
pévois uvOas (116; EV ‘cunningly devised fables’), and 
its phase is indicated in the charge that the false teachers 
promise a certain (false) ‘liberty’ (é€Nev@epia) while 
they themselves are ‘ bondservants’ of corruption (219), 
and find support in the Pauline teaching, ‘ wresting' 
it ‘to their own destruction’ (316). The opinion appears 
tenable that this appeal of the writer to ‘our beloved 
brother Paul’ (815) indicates a disposition not so much 
to ‘mediate’ between the Pauline and Petrine parties— 
a matter which was doubtless far from his thought—as 
to combat the Gnostic and libertine tendencies of the time 
by placing the great apostle at his side against those 
who as Antinomians were perverting that apostle’s 
teachings. 

The reasons based on the character of the Epistle for 
doubting its Petrine authorship have been repeatedly 
stated and elaborated by the critical schoo], and no 
valid refutation of them has ever been effected. Although 
the writer's dependence upon Jude cannot now, as in 
Schwegler’s time, be regarded as ‘an axiom of NT 
criticism,’ its probability and the consensus of authori- 
ties may be said to furnish a presumption against an 
apostolical authorship. The author endeavours rather 
too earnestly to make it appear that he is the original 
apostle Peter (111418 315), and yet his appeal to an 
apostolic authority does not accord with this assumed 
role (32), even if ‘your’ (vudv [BNA]) be the correct 
reading. The doubts regarding the Parousia implied 
in the Epistle and the expedient resorted to in order to 
answer them belong to atime far beyond the apostolicage. 
The classification of the Pauline Epistles with ‘ Scrip- 
tures’ indicates a period not very remote from that of 
a developed conception of the canonicity of the NT 
Writings, as does also the apparent reluctance to follow 
the writer of Jude in quoting the apocryphal Enoch. 
The supposition that an apostle should have written a 
letter like this addressed to no churches with which he 
had ostensibly had relations, touching no special needs 
or conditions of theirs, and warning against false 
teachers located nowhere and described partly in a vague 
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and confused manner, partly in terms borrowed from 
another Epistle, is in the highest degree improbable. 
The tardy recognition of 2 Peter in the early 
church supports the judgment of the critical school as 
to its unapostolical authorship. The 
few verbal accords in Clemens Rom- 
anus do not even show a literary dependence, much less 
the priority of 2 Peter. ‘Fhe case is similar with Hermas, 
2 Clement, and the Martyrium Polycarpi. The ap- 
parent contact in Barnabas 154 (ù) yap nudpa rap aire 
xia éry), and in Justin and Irenæus is explicable from 
Ps. 904. The passage in Theophilus ad Auiol. 29, cited 
by Zahn, is questionable. | According to Cassiodorus 
Clement of Alexandria commented on the writings of 
the Bible ab ipso principio usque ad finem, and Eusebius 
says that he explained all the canonical Scriptures, not 
omitting those which are disputed—the Epistle of 
Jude and the other Catholic Epistles. These statements 
render his acquaintance with 2 Peter probable but not 
certain. It is, however, worthy of note that in a pass- 
age in the S/romaia Clement appears, like Irenzeus, to 
have known only one Epistle of Peter (6 Hérpos év TÀ 
mioto) . . . A€yet). His attitude toward the second 
Epistle, if he knew it, was probably that of Origen, 
who speaks of it as ‘doubted’ (du@iPadrerat ydp, Eus. 
HE 625). Eusebius says it was controverted and not 
received into the canon (oùx évéiaOnKxov pev elvan, HE 
3325). Didymus mentions it as a fact not to be con- 
cealed that it was regarded as forged (/fa/saiam) and was 
not in the canon, and Jerome says that most persons 
deny it to have been written by Peter on account of its 
disagreement in style with the first. It does not appear 
in the Muratorian canon or in the Péshitta. 
Besides the standard German and English Introductions to 
the NT and the works referred to in this article, the most impor- 
; tant discussions of the two Epistles are con- 
13. Literature, tained in the commentaries or special works 
, of Dietlein (1851; 2 Pet. only), Schott (1863), 
Huther in Meyer (1852, ET 1881), Frohnmüller 3 in Lange (1871), 
Ewald (Die Sieben Sendschreiben, etc. (1870]), Hundhausen 
(Die beiden Pontifical-schreiben, etc. (1873-1878]), Keil (Pet. u. 
Judas [1853]), Holtzmann and Schenkel (276. Lex.), Sieffert 
(PRE (1883]), B. Weiss (Der Petrinische Lehrbegriff |1855}, 
and St. A'r., 1866, pp. 256 7%, ‘Die Petrinische Frage; Das 
Verhaltness zum Judasbrief’), Spitta (Der 2 Brief des Pet. u. 
der Br. des Judas (1885]), Hilgenfeld (ZW TR. [1873]), Immer 
(VT Theol.), Pfleiderer (Das Urchristenthum), E. A. Abbott 
(Expositor, znd Series, 3 49., on relation of 2 Peter to Jos.), 
Deissmann (ibelstudien [1895], 244 2777), M‘Giffert (ZFrst. 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age (1897), 482 f. 596.7. 600 
J), Harnack (Die Chronologie 11897), 450-475, ‘ Die unter dem 
Namen des Petrus fünf Schriften’), Bigg, Peter and Jude 
(t Intern. Crit. Comm.’), J. Monnier, La prem. Ep. de l’apétre 
Pièrre (1900), Hort (a fragment, on 1 Pet. 11-217, published 
posthumously 1898), and F. H. Chase (articles in Hastings, 
DB, vol.3; non-Petrine authorship of 2 Peter is granted). 
[See also van Manen, Handleiding voor de oudchristelijke 
Letterkunde (1900), pp. 64-67 ; 1 Peter probably written in Asia 
Minor between 130 and 140, 2 Peter about 170, perhaps in Egypt. 
Van Manen regards the stay of Peter at Rome as highly un- 
certain, not to say, improbable, in spite of what Lightfoot brings 
forward in Clement of Rome, ii. 493.) Onc: 


[The present position of conservative criticism may be seen 
from the sixth edition of part 12 of Meyer’s commentary on the 
NT, which is the work of Prof. E. Kühl (1897). The attempt 
is there made to prove critically the authenticity of 1 Pet. and 
of Jude, as well as of 2 Pet. 23 3-18. The first Epistle of Peter was, 
Kühl thinks, addressed to Jewish Christians, and the passages 
112254322 1141829/ 36 are carefully studied in order to 
prove this. Unfortunately there is no trace of Jewish-Christian 
views (maintenance of the political forms of Judaism, of the pre- 
rogative of the Jewish people, and of the Mosaic Law as neces- 
sarily to be observed by those who are born Jews) anywhere in 
the epistle, which (as Weiffenbach has pointed out) may much 
more correctly be regarded as a monument of a mild and liberal 
Petrinism (cp Gal. 27,7), which made salvation depend exclu- 
sively on faith in Christ, and transferred the observance of the 
law by born Jews to the domain of custom. But this view of 
Christianity is not even conceivable apart from the influence of 
Paulinism. Nor has Kühl succeeded in making the existence 
of Jewish-Christian communities in the provinces of Pontus, etc. 
(11) in the pre- Pauline period at all prohable. The opening 
verse (with the address of the epistle), together with the literary 
relation of 1 Peter to the Pauline epistles, points decidedly to 
the later—z.¢., post- Pauline—period. See further Chase, ‘ Peter, 
First Epistle,’ Hastings, DB 3782 f. (small type passage). 

In his introduction to 2 Peter, Kühl begins by discussing the 
relation of 2 Peter to the Epistle of Jude and Bike the question 
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12. Recognition. 


PETHAHIAH 


of its unity. His result is that at any rate 2 Pet.21-32 was 
written under the influence of the Epistle of Jude. The 
picture of the ‘libertines’ in Jude is evidently a description of 
phenomena actually present to the writer ; it has ina high degree 
the note of unity. The second chapter of 2 Peter, however, has 
a Janus-face, inasmuch as the first half of it deals with the lying 
teachers of the future, and the second with the errors of the 
present. It is, therefore, as compared with Jude, secondary. 
On the other hand, there are passages in the other parts of 
2 Peter which either are (23, cp Jude 17 /) or, apart from pre- 
conceived theory, may possibly be original as compared with 
passages in Jude. On the whole, the second Epistle of Peter, 
without this interpolation, is to be regarded as authentic. 

It should be added that Bertholdt (Zix/. [1819], pp. 3157 £) 
had already declared 2 Pet. 2 to be an interpolation dependent 
on Jude, that Ullmann (Krit. Unters. des 2 Pet. [1821]) would 
only allow chap. 11 to be the work of Peter, and that Gess (Das 
apost. Zeugniss von Chr. Person, 22 [1879], pp. 412 7.) regarded 
1204 (ömt mara)—3 3a (yvwoKovres)as an interpolation. Weiffen- 
bach, too (7'LZ, Nov. 26, 1898, col. 364 7), agrees with Kühl 
that 2 Pet. 21-32 is an interpolation dependent on Jude. ] 

PETHAHIAH (i 0N5, § 27; 'Yahwé opens [the 
womb],’ but adapted perhaps from an ethnic name 
such as ‘MSM, ‘a Tappuhite’ [Che. J}. 

1. Eponym of one of the twenty-four priestly courses; x Ch- 
2416 (ġerara [B], heOeca [A], paba [L]). 

2. A Levite, temp. Ezra; Ezra 1023 (dadaca [B], paara [NX], 
Be [AL], Neh. 95 (BRA om.; geootas [L])=1 Esd. 9 23 

ATHEUS (mabaos [B], ġab. [A], peberas [L]). 

3. b. Meshezabel, of the Zerahite branch of the tribe of Judah, 
was ‘at the king’s hand in all matters coneerning the people,’ by 
which expression we are most probably to understand that he 
acted as commissary of the Persian king at Jerusalem in the 
absence of Nehemiah (Neh. 11 24, ra@aca [B], dad. [AL], radeca 


R*], Gad. [NC-A]). 

PETHOR (MNB; dadoypa [BFL]), a place ‘by the 
river,’ where, according to the present text of Nu. 225 
(Baeoypa [A]), Balaam dwelt. In Dt. 234[5] (@P4+ 
om.) it is ealled ‘ Pethor of Aram-naharaim,’ a phrase 
whieh seems to imply an identification of Péthér with a 
place called Pitru (see inscr. of Shalmaneser lI., RP) 
440, AB i. 133162 7, and cp Schr. AGF 220 f, and, 
for Egyptian notices, AP) 538 632; WMM, 4s. x. 
Eur. 98 267). This important eity lay on the W. of 
the Euphrates, or, more precisely, at the point where 
that river is joined by the Sagur (mod. Sdji7), therefore 
a few miles S. of Carchemish. ‘The district eontaining 
it belonged to the Aramzeans, who had been expelled by 
Tiglath-Pileser 1., but had won Pitru back from a later 
Assyrian king. Shalmaneser II. adds that he himself 
recovered the place, and settled it anew with Assyrian 
colonists. In modern times this identification was first 
made by E. Hincks; it has been adopted by Sayce, 
Sehrader, and Frd. Delitzsch. 

See especially Sayce, ‘The Site of Pethor, Acad. Sept. 16, 
1876, p. 291; Schr. AGF 220 7; Del. Par. 269. 

That Pethor rightly stands in Dt. 285[4] cannot be 
doubted, and it must have been read very early in Nut 
225, for on this passage Dt. 235[4]is based. Neverthe- 
less the earliest form of the story of Balaam cannot have 
traced his origin to a place called Pethor. For no such 
place as Pethor existed in the Euphrates region. Pé&thdr 
would be in Assyrian Pitaru, while Pitru would be in 
Hebrew Pether (Pathar). Nor is it even certain that 
the true text of Dt. 23 5 placed Pethor in the far north ; 
ony, in the phrase om ons (Aram-naharaim), may 
perhaps be a corruption of 4ynm, a frequent gloss on 
ou. If so, ‘Pethor of Jerahmeel’ refers to some plaee 
on the N. Arabian border. 

The Euphrates is not the only stream called par excellence 
1739, ‘the river’; there is another—that near which Rehoboth 


lay, the city of the Aramite king Shaul (see Saut, 2). It was 
in short the river of Misrim, miscalled traditionally ‘the river of 
Egypt’ (see Ecypt, River or). This is the Wady el-‘Aris, the 
border-stream of the N. Arabian land of Musri or Musur (see 
Mizraim). To obtain a clear and consistent geography the 
‘river’ beside which was the home of Balaam, must be the river 
by which Rehoboth lay. This is confirmed by the fact (as we 
may fairly regard it) that Misrim (7.¢e., Musri) occurs twice ina 
corrupted form in the list of Edomite (or perhaps, rather, Aramite 
— ie., Jerahmeelite) kings in Gen. 36 31-39 (see BELA, DINHABAH, 
Me-zaHas). No such place-name as Pethor, however, is known 
to have existed S. of Palestine. The name suggests a connec- 
tion with sp5, ‘to interpret (a dream),’ and is improhable ; 
indeed, in Nu. 225 Pesh. renders, not ‘to Pethor,’ but ‘an 
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PHARAOH 


= Ve 


interpreter of dreams’ (fdSdrd). There must be a corruption 
in the text. Probably ssynp is due to an accidental shifting 
of the letters of the true word, which must have been ANEW, 


‘to Zarephath,’ The earlier form of Nu. 225 was, ‘So he sent 
messengers to Bil'am ben Beor (or rather Achbor) to Zarephath, 
which is by the river, to the land of the b’ne Jerahmeel’ Ony 
comes from jy, which is not unfrequently a corruption of 

xona). C. Niebuhr's bold conjecture (Gesch. 1 295), * Pathros ' 
for ‘ Pethor,’ at any rate implies a just disbelief in Pethor, 

See Che. ‘The Land of Musri,’ etc., OLZ, May 1899. 

Te KG, 

PETHUEL (sane, ‘God’s simple one’?—cp Ps. 
197[8]; Merx and Nowack prefer 6's BasoyHa [see 
JOEL, § 1]), father of the prophet Joel (Joel 11). 

An examination of the occurrences of the name JoeL (g.v.) 
suggests that it was a favourite S. Israelitish name, and it may 
even be held thar there is a group of similar names, such as 
Eliel, Elijah, Elihu, and Eliab, and also Joel, which arose out 
of corruptions of Jerahmeel. It is noteworthy, as indicating 
one stage in the process of development, that one of the Joels 
also appears under the name IGAL (4x39); see 2 S. 23 36; his 
father’s name was Nathan (an expansion of the Jerahmeelite 
name Ethan). Kuenen (Ond.(?), § 69, n. 14, p. 354) has already 
suggested that ‘Joel’ may be an assumed name, and that the 
writer of the prophecy (who in 211 31 [34] alludes to Mal. 45 
[3 23]), may call himself Joel (=Elijah) to indicate that he is 
‘the teacher for righteousness’ (Joel 223%, the true Elijah 
announced in Mal. 45 [323]. Now it is far from improbable 
that Elijah was a Jerahmeelite—‘of Zarephath-jerahmeel' (see 
TxHisBE)—and that not only Elijah and Joel [see above] but 
also Bethuel (see LABAN) or Pethuel is a worn-down form of 
Jerahmeel. The impulse to prophesy was perhaps specially 
strong among Jerahmeelites. Cp Propuecy,§7 T. R. C 


PETRA (22D), Is. 161 AV™, EV SELA. 


PEULTHAI, RV Peullethai (*nbwp, like ‘nbp, a 
distortion of DYS, Zarephathite, $ and y, 7 and 5 heing con- 


founded ; taġhoriaabı [B], podat [A], Peddab [L]), one of the 
sons of OBED-EDOM (g.v.), 1 Ch. 26 5t, in a context full of dis- 
torted ethnic and gentilic names. TARIE. 


PHAATH MOAB (aad? mwas [A]), 1 Esd. 511= 
Ezra 26, PAHATH-MOAB, 

PHACARETH (þpakapeo [BA]), 1 Esd. 534= Ezra 
257, POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM, 


PHAEZELDAEUS (danzedAdaloy [B]), 1 Esd. 538 
RVs: = Ezra 261, BARZILLAI. 


PHAISUR (atcoyp [B]), 1 Esd. 922= Ezra 1022, 
PASHUR;, 3. 


PHALDAIUS, RV Phaldeus (pad(a)dAatoc [BA]), 
I Esd. 944=Neh. 84, PEDAIAI, 5. 


PHALEAS (dadaioy [BA]), 1 Esd. 529 = Ezra 244, 
PADON. 

PHALEK (þaàek [Ti. WH]), Lk. 335 AV, RV 
PELEG (g.v. ). 

PHALIAS (dadtiac [B]), 1 Esd. 948 RV = Neh. 87, 
PELAIAH, 2. 


PHALLU (NDB), Gen. 469 AV, RV PALLU (g.v). 
PHALTI (2958), 1S. 2544 AV, RV PALTI (g.v). 
PHALTIEL (N'YO), 2S. 315 AV, RV PALTIEL. 


PHANUEL (qganoyua [Ti. WH]; cp PENUEL), of 
the tribe of Asher, father of Anna the prophetess (Lk. 
236), See ANNA, 


PHARACIM, RV Pharakim (bapakem [B], bapa- 
Keim [A], om. L), a post-exilic family of Nethinim 
(x Esd. 531) unmentioned in Ezraand Nehemiah. ‘Sons 
of Pharakim’ perhaps represents an original p'3983 +32 
—the guild who had the care of the temple-hangings ; 
cp esin Phen, C/S ino, 864510, See NEPHINIM. 

SIAC: 

PHARAOH (APIS ; papaw ; Pharao), the name 
given to all Egyptian kings in the Bible. Evidently 
like our expressions ‘the Tsar,’ ‘ the Mogul,’ 
etc., it must have been a native word for 
‘king,’ or one of the chief titles of the 
Egyptian rulers. The omission of the article shows its 
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stereotyped use among the Hebrews. Later, the con- 
nection: Pharaoh, king of Egypt (Ex. 611, ete.), shows 
a tendency of the word Pharaoh to become a proper 
name, as which it scems to stand in the NT, ete. 
Josephus (Ax. viii. 62, § 155) correctly states that 
Pharaoh meant ‘king’ in Egyptian. 

We are now certain that the word is derived from 
the expression for ‘king’ used by the later Egyptians. 

The Coptic form is (€)ppo, Lower Egyptian OYPO, with 


the article t(€)ppo, poypo. So, already, ablonski 
(Opusc. 1 376). The group of signs corresponding to this in the 
latest writings of the pagan Egyptians can be traced back 
through its representatives in demotic and hieratic to the early 
form /’er-'o) (originally, ‘0, final Aleph having fallen away) 
tthe great house, the palace.’ This hieroglyphic group was 
first compared with the Hebrew word by de Rougé (cp Ebers, 


Ag. u. Bücher Mosis, 264). Vt is remarkable that the Greek 
tradition in Horapollo still knew that otxos weyas= ‘king.’ 

The expression occurs already in the texts of the 
pyramid-period from dynasty four onwards (later, e.g., 
in the famous inseription of ‘Una,’ 4 8) in titles like 
‘only friend of the Great Iouse.’ ‘Great House’ is a 
paraphrase for ‘king’ due to reverence, exactly like the 
modern expressions ‘the holy see’ for ‘ pope,’ ‘the 
Porte’ or ‘the Sublime Porte,’ etc. In the early period 
referred to, it was not yet possible to use ‘great house’ 
as perfectly synonymous with ‘king.’ Expressions 
like ‘to follow the Great-ITouse on his chariot’ (Pap. 
Orbiney, 175; dyn. 19), in which the etymology begins 
to be forgotten, do not occur in the time of the Old or 
the Middle Empire. It is only in the vernacular style 
of the New Empire that the title can be used in the 
loose way quoted above ;? it becomes the usual word 
for ‘king,’ superseding the earlier expressions like Anf 
(‘His Majesty’) and s/z, only at a much later date. 
Consequently the Hebrews ean have received it only 
after 1000 B.C. 

In confirmation of this, we see from the Amarna letters that 
the title was unknown in Asia about 1400 p.c. The absence of 
the word in the Assyrian texts (the alleged /’77"7, king of Egypt, 
belongs rather, as Winckler has shown, to the Arabian country 
Alusr?) is, however, no cogent argument. No Semitic language 
except Hebrew adopted the word; the Koranic form Fir'aun 
shows the intlnence of Syrian Christianity. 

The rendering in Hebrew orthography is remarkably 
good and archaic. ‘The strange vocalisation is sup- 
ported by © and, therefore, must not be abandoned 
too lightly; perhaps it represents an archaic pro- 
nunciation. 


Other Egyptian etymologies which have been suggested 
cannot be upheld. /-A’e‘ ‘the sun’ (Rosellini, Wilkinson, etc.), 
for example, never was the common designation of the king, and 
would, in Hebrew letters, give only gmp. Lepage Renouf, 
PSA 15 421, proposed a Hebrew derivation from the root yr, 
(‘to be noble’) with little probability. 


We proceed to an enumeration of the various 
Pharaohs mentioned in the OT. 
2. OT 1. :\braham’s Pharaoh (Gen. 1215 f.) 
Pharaohs has, on the basis of a computation of the 
' lives of the patriarchs, been placed in 
dynasty 12. If the latest chronology is to be followed, 
we ought rather to go baek to dynasty 11. As, how- 
ever, this Pharaoh seems to be only a misunderstood 
prince of southern Palestine (cp the parallel Gen. 26 and 
see MIZRAIM, § 24), all discussions are idle. 
2. Joseph's Pharaoh lived, according to Ex. 1240, 


1 œ~. The later Egyptians omitted the initial p, a 
popular etymology taking it for the article, which 
was felt to be ungrammatical as long as the expres- 
sion was used for ‘ zże king '—7.e. of Egypt. me 

2 Fn this period it is frequently written playfully 

‘the great (double) house,’ which does not alter the “7 
prononciation. In Greek times, even a feminine t-[pJer-‘o, Copt. 


TEPPO ‘the queen’ can be formed. 


3 The only analogy would be PEMAQG) ‘rich man.’ This 
stands, however, for vewze-‘0o, and the short vowel has been 
coloured to a by the ‘Aza. Per, ‘house,’ on the other hand, has 
in all cases been shortened down to 7? (cp PIBESETH, PITHOM) 
and does not seem ever to have had two syllables. The question 
remains open. The king Pheron of Herodotus may be one of 
that historian’s many misunderstandings, and may simply have 
meant ‘king.’ 
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some 430 years before the Exodus. The usual theory 
with regard to the Exodus (see below, 3) would bring 
us down to about 1700 t.c. That would correspond 
with the pertod of the Hyksos dynasty, perhaps more 
accurately with the reign of its first kings. The 
tradition of Apophis (EGYPT, § 52)—whether it rest on 
a correct calculation or on Josephus’ confusion of 
Hyksos and Israelites—is remarkable, but would bring 
us to the end of the Hyksos-time, which does not seem 
to furnish a smooth calculation. All this depends, 
however, on the Exodus-chronology. 

3. The Pharaoh of the oppression and his successor 
(cp Ex. 223 419) would according to Ex. lır be un- 
doubtedly Rameses II. and his son, Me(r)neptah. 
This theory has now, however, been finally upset by 
the discovery of the Israel-stele which proves that in 
Merneptah’s fifth year Israel was in Asia. See EGYPT, 
$$ 58-60, on this conflict. Jt may be mentioned that 
the mummy of the alleged Pharaoh of the Exodus 
(Merneptah) has recently been found in Thebes and is 
now in the museum of Cairo. <A theory of Bunsen, 
placing the I¢xoclus in the troubled time of Amenophis 
IV. and his immediate successors (1400 B.C. and later ; 
Eeypr, § 56) might be supported by Josephus’s 
extract from Manétho; but its four or five kings are 
in such inextricable confusion that nothing can be 
proved by the passage. lor the rest, there is much 
that militates against such theories. [Cp MOsEs. ] 

4. The Pharaoh contemporary with Solomon, father- 
in-law of the Israelite king (1 K.91624 111, ete.), and 
also of his adversary Hadad (1118),—if one and the 
same person are meant,—would be one of the last kings 
of the twenty-first Tanitic dynasty, or Shoshenk I., the 
founder of dynasty twenty-two (EGYPT, § 63). It is, 
however, again very doubtful whether originally the 
reference was really to some Egyptian ruler(s) and not 
rather to Musrites (see HADAD, M1zRAtM, § 2 b). 

5. In « K. 1425, it is very remarkable that Shishak 
—Shoshenk I.—is called not Pharaoh, but simply king of 
Egypt. Griffith (in his most valuable arttele ‘Pharaoh’ 
in Hastings’ BD) draws the conclusion that the verse 
containing the expresston belongs to a source earlier 
than the Pentateuchal sources, which employ regularly 
the expression Pharaoh. [But cp Criż. Bib., where it 
is held that there is a confusion between Cushi, king of 
Misrim, and Shishak, king of Misraim. ] 

6. On Pharaoh -Necho see NECHO, and (7) on 
Pharaoh Hophra see Hoptura. The latter is meant by 
the Pharaoh of Ezek. 29 32. [Cp, however, PROPHECY, 
and Crit, Bib.] WANG W 


PHARATHON (dapadwn [ANS?V]), 1 Macc. 950 
RV, AV Pharathoni. See PIRATHON. 


PHARES (qdapec [Ti. WH)]), Mt.13 Lk.333 AV, 
RV PEREZ (@.v.). 

PHAREZ, 1. (8), Gen. 3829 AV, RV PEREZ. 

2. (papes [BL]), 1 Esd. 830 AV= Ezra 83, PAROSH. 

PHARIDA (dap[eJiAa [BA]), 1 Esd. 533 RV, AV 
Pharira = Ezra 255, PERUDA (¢.v.). 


PHARISEES. See SCRIBES AND PITARISEES. 
PHAROSH (Y3), Ezra 83 AV, RV PAROSH (g.v. }. 


PHARPAR (1572 ; abaphma [B], pappa [B° ™E b], 
dapdapa [A], pappap [I-]; Pharphar [Vg.]), one of 
the ‘streams (msm) of Damascus,’ 2 K. 512. The 
identification of the Pharpar can hardly be doubtful, 
though it has not been so unanimously agreed upon as 
that of its fellow-stream, the ABANA or AMANA [g.v.]. 
Those who insist on interpreting ‘Damascus’ in the 
question of Naaman to mean the city of that name have 
to identify the Pharpar with the Nahr Taura,! which is 
one of the principal streams into which the Nahr Barada 


1 So Rev. W. Wright of Damascus, Leisure Hour, 1874, P. 
284 (cp Exfos., Oct. 1896, p. 295), and long ago Benjamin of 
Tudela. This identification is supported by the Arabic version. 
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is divided, and contributes largely to the fertility of 

e ‘meadow-land’ (e/-merj) of Damascus, It may of 
course be permitted to assume that there was a time 
when the Nahr Taura flowed through Damascus, 
not merely, as it does now, a little to the N., for the 
site of the city of Benhadad cannot have been exactly 
coincident with that of the Damascus of to-day.) But 
how unnecessary it is to put this limitation on the 
meaning of ‘Damascus,’ will be seen by comparing 
25.85 f.1Ch.18s/ Is.78Am. 13(?), where Damascus 
is used as the name of the leading Aramzean state. In 
the question of Naaman, it is not Damascus the city 
but Damascus the country that forms the natural 
antithesis to Israel. As soon as these facts are grasped, 
it becomes natural to identify the Pharpar with the Nahr 
el-A‘waj (' the crooked '),? which is the only independent 
stream of importance in the required district besides the 
Barada. This river has two principal sources. 


One source is near the village of ‘Arni, on the E. side of 
Hermon, the other, in a wild glen, 2 m. above the village of 
Beit Jenn, known to travellers on their way from Bāniās to 
Damascus. The two streams, called the Nahr ‘Arni and the 
Nahr ene unite at Sa‘sa‘ and form the d‘zeaz which flows 
from this point onwards in a general direction NW. by N.; it 
is no ‘brawling brook’ (W. Wright) but a copious stream, from 
which, according to Porter, ancient canals carry the water to 

laces in the neighhourhood of Damascus. It dies out at last 
in a marsh a little to the S. of that in which the Barada dis- 
appears. 

The name Pharpar has been thought to survive in 
that of the Nahr (Wady) Barbar, which also rises on 
the E. side of Hermon, but farther to the N., and flows 
S. of Damascus.? Burton indeed declares, ‘ There is 
absolutely no IVady Barbar. But there is a Jede/ 
Barbar which may be seen from Damascus’ ( Uxexplored 
Syria, l r15, n. 8). This, however, does not really touch 
the identification of names. RENGE 


PHARZITES (S99), Nu.2620 AV, RV PEREZITES. 
See PEREZ. 


PHASEAH (M08), Neh. 75: AV, RV PASEAH (¢.v.). 
PHASELIS (dacuAic [NV], BaciAeldan [A] t} 


r Mace. 1423), a Dorian colony on the confines of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, standing on a small peninsula, the first 
land sighted on the voyage from Cilicia to Rhodes 
(Livy, 3723), ‘over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia” 
(Acts2/5). It was notoriginally Lycian (ep Strabo, 667) ; 
but later it was incorporated, and finally became a 
member of the Lycian League (cp coins, and C/G 4324, 
4332: so Kalinka in Kiepert’s Fes/schrifi, 1898, p. 
167 /.), and marked the eastern limit of Lycian extension. 
‘The town possessed no fewer than three harbours, and 
was a great place of maritime trade (Strabo, 666 ; Thuc. 
269, Tov wNodv TaV O\KdOwY TaY amò Pasodos, and 
rd. 888; Pol. 309). A testimony to its far-reaching 
commerce is the fact that, before the middle of the 
sixth century B.C., it shared in the Hellenion, or 
sanctuary and ‘emporium’ of the Greeks at Naucratis 
in Egypt (Herod. 2178).° Hence Phaselis had a Jewish 
colony in 139 B.C. (1 Macc. 1523). 

The importance of Phaselis Jay not solely in commerce. 
Above it rose the Solyma mountains (7akhtali Dagh, which 
left only a narrow passage by the sea—the pass of Mt. Klimax 


~-which was often overflowed by the waves when the wind was 
E.: here Alexander and his army barely escaped with their 








1 Cp Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, p. 24. 

2 So Néldeke, Robinson, and especially Porter (Five years in 
Damascus, 1299; ‘The Rivers of Damascus,’ Journ. of Sacred 
Lit., July and Oct., 1853). Burton doubtfully identifies with 
the stream of ‘Ain Fijeh (Unexplorea Syria, 1115). But this 
stream joins the Barada, 

3 Irt has been surmised that anciently the stream joined that now 
called the Wahy A‘wayz, and was popularly confounded with it, 
and Dr. Thomson (ZF 3 430) states that one of the existing 


smaller trihutaries of the Sa4irani (the name of the Varr A‘was 
in the first part of its course) comes down the H’ady Barbar. 

4 bagndAcs, authors ; baoyAis, inscrr. ; baayA(e)tT@v, coins. 

5 It struck coins with a variety of types in the sixth and 
early part of the fifth century B.c., ceasing on the rise of the 
Athenian empire (about 466 B.C.) Cp Hill, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
of Greek Coins, [Lycia]. 
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lives in 334 B.C. (Strabo, 666 /. ; cp Spratt and Forbes, Travels, 
lr98 7). In Roman times the commerce of Phaselis had 
degenerated into piracy, with the result that the town lost its 
independence in 77-75 b.c.! 

The place is now called 7ekir-ova: it shows con- 
siderable remains of its harbours, and of a theatre, 
stadium, and temple. ‘Fhe temple of Athens at Phaselis 
claimed to possess the spear of Acnilles (Pas. iii. 38). 

See further description in Beaufort, Aavamania, 56 f. 

W. J. W. 

PHASIRON, THE SONS OF, an unknown Arabian 
tribe whom Jonathan the Maccabee smote (1 Mace. 
966 dacipwn LA], paceipwn [N]; dapicwn [V]), 
if ‘sons of Pharison’ (so V) is not due to a misunder- 
standing of gao 7°33, | members of a robber-band’' ; cp 


Dan. 1114. Tae 


PHASSARON, RV Phassurus (daccoypoy [A]); 
I Esd. 525 = Ezra 238, PASMUUR (RV), 3. 


PHEBE (doiBH [Ti. WH]), Rom. 161 AV, RV 
PHŒBE (g.v. ). 


PHENICE. 1. (doinikH [Ti. WH]), Acts 11 19, 
etc., AV, KV PHGENICIA @.z.). 
2. (boivie, or poirié [Ti. WHP, Acts 27 12, AV, RV Puanix. 


The corn-ship from Alexandria in which Paul was 
being conveyed to Italy (Acts 276) was so long weather- 
bound at Fair Havens on the S. coast of Crete that the 
voyage could not be accomplished that year (v. 9), and it 
became necessary to select a harbour in which to winter 
(v. 12). The centurion, who in a ship of the imperial 
corn-fleet ranked as senior officer (Ramsay, S7. Paul 
the Traveller, 323 f.), took the advice of the captain 
and the sailing-master {EV wrongly ‘the master and 
the owner’ for xkuBepyyrys and vavxAnpos of v. 11), and 
resolved to run westwards if possible to port Phoenix 
(in which attempt, however, they failed). 

To this course Paul himself was opposed, on what grounds 
we are not told ;2 nor again is his precise position in the ship 
made clear, | i 

The expression in v. 12 (ot mAetoves, ‘the more part advised ’) 
must not be taken to imply a general consultation of the entire 
ship’s company (Weiss, d fostely., lc.) Nor can we accept 
the vague statement that Paul was ‘a person of rank whose 
convenience was to some extent consulted, and whose experi- 
ence as a traveller was known to be great’ (so Ramsay, of. cit.) 
as helping to explain how a prisoner should have taken part in 
a council of experts. The liberty accorded to Paul at Sidon 
(v. 3) obvionsly stands in a quite different category. Paul had 
absolutely no experience of the central or western Mediterranean ; 
and captains and sailing-masters were scarcely likely to ask 
the opinion of amateur sailors. We must he on our guard 
against the falsity of the perspective of the writer of Acts, who 
of course looks at all from the point of view of his hero, and 
depicts Paul everywhere as the central figure. It may be 
doubted whether anything more ought to be extracted from the 
Narrative of events at Fair Havens than the fact of a general 
objection urged hy Paul with characteristic vigour and direct- 
ness against the proposal when it became known to the ship's 
company. Is it possible that Paul's desire to remain at Fair 
Havens had its origin in a prospect of missionary work? The 
important town of Gortyna was only a few miles from this point 
of the coast (Strabo 478. See GORTYNA). 


It is clear from a general consideration of the cir- 
cumstances (see FAIR HAviNS) that Phoenix must be 
sought to the westward of the great gulf of Messara, 
which begins at Cape Matala, about 6 m. W. of Fair 
Havens. It was during the run across this gulf that 
the squall broke which drove the ship off ber course 
(v. 15), and ultimately caused her to drift upon the coast 
of Malta (v. 27). 

Phoenix is mentioned by Strabo as a coast settlement 
on what he calls the ‘isthmus’ of Crete—z.e., the 
narrow part of the island between Mount Ida and the 
mountains of the broad western end (475, kaTotxiay 


1 Cic, Verr. iv. 1021, Phaselis illa, quam cepit P. Servilius, 
non fuerat urbs antea Cilicum et predonum: Lycii illam, 
Græci homines, incolebant . . . asciverunt sibi tllud oppidum 
pirate primo commercio, deinde etiam societate. 

2 Acts 27 10 merely gives his summing up of the consequences 
foreboded by him if the present anchorage was abandoned : 
‘voyage’ (rov mAobv) refers of course only to the proposed run 
to port Phoenix, not to the entire voyage. 
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. . » mpos TH vorle Poivika Tov Aauréwy).) Phoenix 
is commonly identified with the modern village and 
harbour of Loutré some miles to the SW., a position 
in conformity both with the notice in Strabo and with 
that of Ptolemy (ili. 173). 

Ptolemy locates in this part of Crete a harbour Pheeniciis 
(Powixovs Ayunv) and a town Phoenix (PotweE móàis) In the 
Synecdemus of Hierocles (14, ed. Parth) Pha:nix appears, under 
the form Phænice, as a bishopric, along with a place Aradena 
—both in the neighbourhood of the island of Clauda (Paivixy 
Tot “Apaéeva, voos KAavéos). Aradena is further mentioned 
by Steph. Byz., under the name Araden, as a Cretan town which 
was also called from its position Anopolis, ‘ Upper City’ C Apaôhv 
modus Kpytys’ n 5€ "Avwrodts Aé€yetat Sta Tò elvat avw), Both 
the name Araden or Aradena and the name Anopolis survive 
unchanged — A nopolis or Anapolis being that of a group of 
villages on the plateau N. of Loutrdé, W. of which, about a mile 
inland from the harhour, is the village of Aradhena. Both at 
Aradhena and at Loutré are found ancient remains (those at 
the latter place Roman); but the chief ancient Greek site is on 
a hill on the southern edge of the plateau. Here was the ancient 
Araden to which was transferred the name of the harbour 
Phoenix (Loutr6).2 

Loutró is described as ‘the only secure harbour in 
all winds on the S. coast of Crete' (cp Smith, of. cit., 
261), and Captain Spratt writes that it is ‘the only bay 
to the westward of Fair Havens in which a vessel of 
any size could find any shelter during the winter months’ 
(quoted by Smith, of. cit., 92, where similar testimony 
by others is colleeted). That imperial ships were some- 
times to be found there is proved by an inscription 
from Loutré (dating from the reign of Trajan) given in 
full by Smith, of. c77., 269 J. 

It is all but impossible, however, to make the identi- 
fication whieh thus appears so conclusive agree with 
the deseription of the harbour in Acts 27 12. 

There it is described as Atwéva ms Kpýrns BAérovra xara Aifa 
Kai xarà xwpov (AV ‘and lieth toward the south west and north- 
west’; RV ‘looking north-east and south-east,’ RVmg. Gk. 
‘down the south-west wind and down the north-west wind’), 

1. If we adopt the rendering of AV, the identification of 
Phoenix with port Loutré must be surrendered; that harbour 
faces E.—i.e., is open to winds ranging from NE. to SE. We 
must then identify with the harbour W. of the promontory of 
Loutré (ending in Cape Muros), called Phineka Bay in the 
Admiralty Chart.3 Soundings ranging from three and a half 
fathoms to one would make it as good an anchorage as Loutré 
port. If the objection to wintering at Fair Havens was that it 
lies open to the E. (Acts 27 12), the same objection would apply 
to port Loutré6.4_ The evidence of navigators acquainted with 
the coast (cp Smith, /¢.) is against the actual existence of a 
sheltered anchorage on the W. of the peninsula, and the charts 
do not decide the point. 

2. If we adopt the rendering of RV (‘looking NE. and SE.’) 
we must interpret kata AiBa and xarà ywpov as ‘looking down 
the direction of’ the winds named. 

This translation is supported by reference to Herod. 4110, 
‘they were borne along by wind and wave’ (ed€povro cata kùpa 
Kat avenov), to which objection is made on the ground that 
there the usage is of a ship in motion (the objections urged by 
Page, Acts of the Apostles, note tn loe., that ‘a harbour does 
not zove and must look xarà AiBa whether Aip is blowing or 
not,’ and that ‘if Ad’ and ywpos represent, not points of the 
compass, but winds in motion, then xarà AtBa Kat Kata xwpor in- 
volves the assertion that two winds are blowing at the same 
time,’ are surely in the highest degree sophistical), The ex- 
pression of Arrian (Zer. Fux. 3, dvrw vepeàn éravagtagca efep- 
payy xar edpor) is not clear (see Smith, of. cié., 89, note, for 
discussion). Josephus, speaking of the places between Joppa 
and Dora, says that they were all dvcopya tà ras xarà AtBa 
mpooBords (Ant. xv.96). Thucydides describes a steady N. 
wind as xarà Bopéay earyKws (6 104). 

In spite of the examples quoted, however, the phrase in Acts 
is obscure: it seems due to a confusion of ideas. Just as in 
English ‘to look down the wind’ means to look in the direction 
in which it is blowing, so in Greek; nevertheless, BAéww used 
of a harbour would naturally imply ‘ facing,’ ‘turned towards.’ 

3. The explanation of Conybeare and Howson (Life and Ep. 
of St. Paul, 2 400) is that ‘sailors speak of everything from their 
own point of view, and that such a harbour [as that of Loutrd] 
does ‘‘ look ”—from the water towards the land which encloses it 





1 Lampa (Lappa, coins and inscrr.) was at a site in the in- 
terior now called /’odzs. 

2 There is some evidence that the name Pheenix still survives 
in the locality (cp J. Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paulit, 238); it probably bears reference to the existence in 
early days of a Phoenician trading-post at this point. 

3 (Pub. 1861, from survey by Mr. Millard in 1859; large 
corrections, July 1864.) y 

4 This objection would be met, however, by what we read in 
Smith, 261, 269. 
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—in the direction of ‘south-west and north-west.’ (Similarly 
what we read in Farrar [S¢. Paul, 711] is surely not to be 
justified by appeals to the natural phraseology of v. 27; cp 
Page, Ze.) 

It must be remembered that neither Paul nor the 
writer of Acts ever saw the harbour. 

Literature.—Chiefly J. Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul), 1880. Bursian, Geogr. v. Griech., with authorities 
therein mentioned. Wieden 


PHERESITES (depezaioi [BAL]), 1 Esd. 869 AV, 
(RV Pherezites)= Ezra 91, PERIZZITE. 


PHICHOL (93'S; dikon [AD], @iyod [DEL}), 
general of Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gen. 212232 [RV 
Phicol]; 2626). The name, like MICHAL (g¢.v.), is 
probably corrupted from SPR, Abihail, but ultimately, 


like Abimelech, from Jerahmcel. 


The absurd rendering ‘ mouth of all’ (cp Gen. 41 40) is as old 
as the Midrash (Ber. rabba, on Gen. 21 22) Whiston, the 
translator of Josephus, connects Phicol with ®exoAa, the name 
of the native village of Joseph, the famons tax-collector under 
Ptolemy Kuergetes (Jos. ft. xii. 42); so also First. An 
Arabic etymology (/akala, 8, ‘to give attention to’) has also 
been ventured. Delitzsch (Par. 270) compares the Hittite 
name Pisiri; but we require a Semitic name hke Abimelech. 


TOKIG: 


PHILADELPHIA (idadeAdta, Rev. 111 37 [WH], 
pidadeAdeia, most minuseules, inserr. and classical 
authors), a Pergamene foundation, as ts 
evident from its situation on the gentle 
slopes at the base of the steeper hills (Mt. Tmolus) 
commanding the site, a position dietated, not by 
military, but by commercial considerations (Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. of AM 86, Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 
2353 n.; cp Holm, Gk. Hisi. ET 4477). It was built 
by Attalus I]. Philadelphus (159-138 B.c.), who also 
founded Attaleia in Pamphylia (see ATTALIA) The 
town lay on the southern side of the valley of the 
Cogamus (or Cogamis: Ramsay, Cities and Bish. of 
Paryg.1196 n.), a tributary of the Hermus, near the 
road uniting the Hermus and Ma:ander valleys. It 
stood, therefore, on the confines of Lydia and Phrygia, 
on the south-western edge of the volcanic region called 
Katakekaumenc, or ‘Burnt Region’: it was, however, 
properly a Mysian town (Strabo, 628) separated from 
the bulk of the Mysians by the aforesaid ‘ Burnt Region,’ 
which itself also was variously claimed as Lydian, 
Mysian, or Phrygian, from the interlacing of the bounds 
of the three peoples in this district. The volcanic 
nature of its soil was the cause alternately of the pros- 
perity and the misfortunes of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia’s staple export was wine : its coins show the head 
of Dionysos, the type being doubly appropriate, as Dionysos 
Kathegemon was a great deity at Pergamos (cp the coins of 
Dionysopolis, also founded by Attalus 1}, Ramsay, of. eit. 
1126). Some part of its prosperity was doubtless derived from 
its hot springs (cp Joan. Lyd. 75, 349, where the hot springs of 
Hierapolis and LaopicEa [g.v.] are also mentioned), which 
are still much used; probably connected in some degree with 
these was the celebrity of the city for its festivals and temples, 
the number of which gained it the title of ‘miniature Athens.’ 
Frequent destrnctive earthquakes, however, threw heavy burdens 
on its finances (Strabo, 579, 628). The status of the town is 
evidenced by the fact that the Aornon of Asia, which, according 
to some unknown rule of rotation, held its festival in the chief 
cities of the Province (e.g., Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, Pergamos, 
Laodiceia), met also at Philadelphia (C/G 1068, 3428). For 
some time the town even changed its name to Neocesareia, 
and struck coins under that name during the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius (Ramsay, of, eit. 1201). The change 


was made in recognition of the aid rendered by Tiberius on the 
occasion of the great earthquake of 17 a.p. (Tac. Ann. 2 47). 


In later Byzantine times, Philadelphia was a large 
and warlike city (Georg. Aeropol. rrr, peylorn xai 
mo\vdvOpwros), and was a bulwark of civilisation in 
this quarter, until, in 1379 or 1390, the united forces of 
the Byzantine Emperor Manuel II. and the Osmanli 
Sultan Bayezid I. compelled its surrender to the Turks. 


1. History. 


1 Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, 326) suggests that ‘the 
sailors described the entrance as one in which inward-bound 
ships looked towards NW. and SW., and that in transmission 
from mouth to mouth the wrong impression was given that 
the harbour looked NW, and SW.’ 
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Possibly this energy, bravery, and self-reliance is trace- 
able to the infusion of Macedonian blood; for 
Macedonian colonists (the Mysomakedones of Pliny, 
ZHN 5120, and Ptol. v.215) were planted among the 
Mysians by the Seleucid kings, S. of Philadelphia, on 
the road to Ephesus, in the modern Uzum-Ova (Ramsay, 
op. cit, 11096). 
The church of Philadelphia, though not unreservedly 
praised, like that of Smyrna, stands second in point 
of merit in the list of those addressed in 
2. NT the Apocalypse. Both Smyrna and 
references. Philadelphia were troubled by those 
‘who say they are Jews, and are not’ (Rev. 29 39). 
Ignatius, writing a few years later, also found it 
necessary to warn the Philadelphians against the 
preachers of Judaism (ad Phil. 6) as well as against 
disunion (chap 7). In Philadelphia the Jewish element 
predominates, as against the Hellenism rampant in 
Pergamos (Rev. 213). The town is still to a large 
extent Christian (cp Rev. 312). Its modern name is 
A la-Sheher.} 
See Curtius, Vachtrag zn den Beitr. zur Gesch. u. Topogr. 


Kleinas., 1873. W. J. W. 

PHILARCHES (o dyAapyue [VA]), 2 Macc. 832 
AV, regarding the word as a prceper name; but RV 
‘the phylarch.’ 


PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO (trpoc PiAHMONA; SO 
Ti. WH with NA and other MSS, but fuller superscrip- 
Hist tions also occur mainly to indicate that the 
Ta SLOL y; Epistle was written by the apostle Paul 
and at Rome, see Tisch. 8a) is the name of a short com- 
position which has come down to us from antiquity as 
the thirteenth in the NT collection of ‘ Epistles of Paul.’ 
Tertullian (adv. A/arc. 521) is the first who expressly 
mentions the writing as included by Marcion among 
the ten epistles of Paul accepted by him, adding the 
remark that this was the only epistle whose brevity 
availed to protect it against the falsifying hands of the 
heretic (‘soli huic epistolae brevitas sua profuit ut 
falsarias manus Marcionis evaderet’). It retained its 
position undisturbed, although now and then (as, for 
example, by Jerome) its right to do so had to be 
vindicated against some (‘plerique ex veteribus '} who 
thought the honour too great for an epistle having no 
doctrinal importance. Others did not fail to praise 
this commendatory letter of the apostle on behalf of a 
runaway slave as a precious gem showing forth Paul's 
tenderness and love for all his spiritual children, even 
those who were the least of them if judged by the 
standard of the world. 

F. C. Baur was the first (Pastoralbr. 1835; Paulus, 
1845) who found himself led by his one-sided preoccupa- 
tion with the four ‘principal epistles’ (see PAUL; 
PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, § 1) to raise difficulties 
with regard to the Epistle to Philemon. Its close 
relationship to Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
especially the last-named, which he found himself unable 
to attribute to Paul, was too much for him, although in 
this case his ‘tendency-criticism’ failed him. The 
considerations he urged in addition were certain dat 
Aeyoueva, the romantic colour of the narrative, the small 
probability of the occurrence, some plays upon words 
and the perhaps symbolical character of Onesimus,— 
points which, all of them, can be secn set forth in detail 
in Paulus, 2 88-94. 

Thorough-going disciples of the Ttibingen school, such as 
Roversin his Viexw Testamentische letterkunde (1888), followed 
in the footsteps of their leader although with occasional modi- 
fications in detail. Rovers saw in the epistle a concrete illustra- 
tion of what is laid down in Colossians as to the relation between 
masters and slaves. Pfleiderer (Paudlinismus, 1890, pp. 42), 
although impressed by the simplicity and naturalness of the 
motive of Philemon, could not get over its agreement with 


Colossians, and, taking refuge in the consideration that Onesimus 
seemed to betray an allegorical character, ended by regarding 





1 Ala-Sheher—the ‘spotted (or parti-coloured) city’ (see 
Murray's Handbook to A.M. 83). Older books call it, by a 
mere error, A Vlah-Sheher—the ‘City of God.’ 
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the epistle as a symholical illustration of the relation between 
Christian slaves and their masters as set forth in Col, 322-4 1. 
Similarly Weizsäcker (Apost. Zeitalter), 1892, 545), who found 
himself compelled in view of Colossians to regard Philemon ‘as 
an illustrative example of a new doctrine bearing on the Christian 
life, the allegorical character of which is already shown by the 
very name of Onesimus.’ 


Those who did not adopt the Tiibingen position in 
its entirety, but endeavoured to rescue at least some of 
the ‘minor’ Pauline epistles—such critics as Hilgenfeld 
and S. Davidson—either argued for the genuineness or 
sought a way out of the difficulty of maintaining its 
genuineness as a whole by a hypothesis of interpolations. 
So Holtzmann ZIV T, 1873, pp. 428-41 (with regard 
to vu. 4-6, controverted by Steck /P7, 1891, pp. 
570-584), and W. Brückner, Chron. Reihenfolge, 1890, 
pp. 200-3 (as regards vv. 5J., controverted by Haupt, 
Aomm, 1897, p. 10). 

The conservative school carried on its opposition to 
Baur and his followers with greater or less thorough- 
ness in various introductions and commentaries, the 
most recent being that of M. R. Vincent who (Comm. 
160 [1897]), after briefly summing up the objections, 
proceeds: ‘It is needless to waste time over these. 
They are mostly fancies. The external testimony and 
the general consensus of critics of nearly all schools are 
corroborated by the thoroughly Pauline style and diction 
and by the exhibition of those personal traits with which 
the greater epistles have made us familiar.’ So also 
Zahn (#in/.?) 1322 [1900]), with the usual pathos, and 
adding a couple of notes: ‘That this epistle also, with 
its fullness of material which could not have been 
invented (note 7), should without any support for 
tradition and without any adequate reason whatever 
having been suggested for its invention, have been 
declared to be spurious, does not deserve more than a 
passing mention (note 8).’ J. P. Esser also expresses 
himself in a similar manner in an academic thesis that 
seeks to treat the subject with the utmost possible 
exhaustiveness, De Brief aan Philemon, 1875. 

The criticism which refused to accept as an axiom 
the doctrine of the four ‘ principal epistles’ of Paul (see 
PAUL, $$ 30, 32, 34) did not make itself much heard. 
Bruno Bauer was quite silent, and its other repre- 
sentatives contented themselves, as a rule, with the 
declaration—sometimes more, sometimes less, fully 
elaborated—that we do not possess any epistles of Paul 
at all. R. Steck wrote the treatise already rcferred to 
(JPT, 1891) in which he concentrated attention upon 
the double character of the epistle, as a private letter 
and as a writing apparently intended for the Pauline 
church ; repeated some of the objections of Baur and 
others; maintained that the ultimate design of the 
author was to ‘present vividly’ the apostle’s attitude 
to the slavery question, as seen mAT Core Jat 7.5 
and took special pains to emphasise the view that the 
unknown writer had made use, in his composition, of 
a correspondence between Pliny and Sabinianus pre- 
served in the Æpistles of Pliny (921 24) to which Grotius 
had long ago called attention (see below, § 4). Van 
Manen (Handl. 59 [1900]) devoted two sections to a 
statement of his views as to Philemon. 

On the assumption of the correctness of the received 
tradition regarding the canonical epistles of Paul, 
and of the identity of the Onesimus 
of Philem. 1o with the person named in 
Col. 49, the statement usually met with 
is that Onesimus, a runaway slave, christianised by 
Paul and sent back by the apostle to his master with 
our present ‘letter to Philemon,’ originally belonged to 
Colossz, where also lived his master Philemon, a man 
of wealth inasmuch as he owned a slave (!), who, either 
from Ephesus or perhaps at Ephesus itself (for we 
cannot be certain that the apostle ever visited Colossz), 
had been converted by Paul. 

Any one, however, who will allow the epistle to tell its 
own story must receive from it a somewhat different 
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impression. There is in it no information as to who 
Philemon was—he is mentioned in the NT nowhere else 
and is known only by later tradition—nor as to where 
he was living when Paul, according to Philem, 10-20, 
sent back to him his former slave Onesimus, after he had 
christianised him and so made hin a brother of the master 
who could be spoken of as a beloved fellow-worker of Paul 
and Timothy, owing his conversion to Christianity to 
the former (vv. 119). The reader is not further ad- 
vanced in his knowledge when Philemon is named by 
the tradition of a later age as a presbyter, a bishop, 
a deacon, or even an apostle, and Onesimus is reputed 
to have been bishop of Ephesus. For the unpreoc- 
cupied reader this little document of ancient Christianity 
represents itself in various lights, now as a letter written 
by Pant and ‘Timothy to Philemon, Apphia, Archippus, 
and a domestic church (vv. 12a 3 22625), now as written 
by Paul alone to Philemon (77, 26 4-22a 23 24). Sister 
Apphia and Archippus, the fellowsoldier of Paul and 
Timothy according to v. 2, are nowhere else met with 
in the N’F, unless Archippus be, as many suppose, 
identical with the person named in Col. 417—which may 
or may not be the case. ‘That Apphia and Archippus 
should be respectively the wife and the son of Philemon, 
as many are ready to assume, is a gratuitous supposi- 
tion which has no solid ground, and has against it 
the strangeness of the collocation ‘ Apphia the sister, 
Archippus our fellowsoldier and the church in the house 
that is thine, Philemon (gov).' 


Paul a prisoner of Christ Jesus and brother Timothy, so we 
Jearn from the epistle, address themselves with words of blessing 
to the persons named (ve. 1 2a 3), or otherwise Paul alone does 
so to Philemon (24). Next Paul goes on to say to Philemon 
that he thanks God always for his well-known love and his 
exemplary faith (vv. 4-7), upon which he, as Paul mpeaBurys 
(the aged) and a prisoner of Christ Jesus, beseeches him to 
receive his son Onesimus whom he sends to him, though he 
would willingly have kept him beside himself, as a beloved 
brother (zw. 8-16). Whatsoever expenses may have been in- 
curred the apostle promises to defray (77. 17-20). He might 
enjoin; but he trusts to the goodwill of Philemon, of whose 
hospitality he hopes ere long to be able to partake (vv. 21-224) 
through the mediating prayers of all of them (é:a tay mpowevxwy 
buwv, 226); next he conveys to Atm the greetings of Epaphras, 
his fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus, and of Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Luke, his fellow - workers (77. 23 24), and the epistle 
closes with a word of blessing upon all (v. 25). 


A surprising mixture of singular and plural both in 
the persons speaking and in the persons addressed. 
This double form points at once to 
some peculiarity in the composition of 
the epistle. It is not a style that is natural to any one 
who is writing freely and untrammelled, whether to one 
person ortomany. Here, as throughout the discussion, 
the constantly recurring questions as to the reason for 
the selection of the forms, words, expressions adopted 
find their answer in the observation that the epistle was 
written under the intluence of a perusal of ‘ Pauline’ 
epistles, especially of those to the Ephesians and the 
Colossians. Take the examples in which one or more 
persons near Paul are named as the writers :— 


3. Composition. 


Col.11 as Philem.1 ‘Prother Timothy.’ Again, why does 
Paul call himself in Philem. 9 &€ap105 Npeorov "Ingov, and not 
as elsewhere S0vAos or améatoAos? The answer is found in Eph. 
3141. What is meant by the inclusion of other names besides 
that of Philemon among the addressees? For answer see 1 Cor. 
l2 2Cor.t1. Archippus comes from Col. 417, the epithets 
guvepyos and guvotpatwrtys from Phil. 225. The ‘church 
which is in the house’ from Col. 415. The prayer in v. 3 from 
Rom. 177 Cor. 13 2 Cor. l2 Gal.13 Eph. 12 or Phil: lz. Phe 
thanksgiving and commemoration of v. 4 from Rom. 189 1 Cor. 
14 Eph.116 429 Phil.13 Col.13. ‘The continual hearing of 
Philemon’s love and faith towards all the saints (v. 5) from Eph. 
11s Col.14. The expression ov éyéviqaa (v. 10) from 1 Cor. 
415 cp Gal. 419. The sending of Onesimus in vw. 10 f. from 
Col. 48 or Eph. 621 /. although in these passages it is Tychicus, 
afree man; mpos wpav of v. 15 from 2 Cor.78 Gal.25; the 
‘brother beloved’ and ‘servant in the Lord’ of v. 16 from Col. 
479. The ‘reckoning’ of v. 18 from Phil. 4153; ‘I Paul’ vv. 
19 from Gal. 52 Eph.31; ‘with my hand’ from 1 Cor. 1621 
Gal. 11 Col. 4183 the names in vr. 23 4 from Col. 17 4101214 
although now Epaphras takes the place of Aristarchus, ‘the 
fellow-prisoner,’ as Onesimus a slave takes the place of the free 
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man, the ‘brother beloved’ in Col.49. The final benediction 
comes from Phil. 423. 


Such phenomena are adverse to the supposition that 
Paul can have written the epistle. The thing is possible 
. indeed, but certainly not probable. 
4. Authorship. Rather may we say that no one could 
repeat himself so or allow himself to be restricted to 
such a degree by the limitations of his own previous 
writings. Nor can we think of Paul, however often we 
are told that he did so, as having put a private letter, 
after the manner here observed, into the form of a 
church epistle. We need not pause to conjecture what 
was the relation between him and Philemon, or where 
the latter had his home—whether in Colossa, Ephesus, 
Laodicea, somewhere else in Asia Minor, or perhaps 
even somewhere beyond its limits; nor vet as to the 
circumstances and date of his conversion by the apostle, 
or as to the reason why the runaway slave Onesimus, 
who as yet was no Christian, should have betaken 
himself precisely to Paul the prisoner—at Cæsarea, 
shall we say, or at Rome? The romantic element in 
the story does not need to be insisted on. It is to be 
put to the credit of the writer who may very well 
perhaps have made use of the story which has been so 
often compared with it (see above; Plin. Apzs¢, 9 ar 24). 
A freedman (bertus) of Sabinianus makes his escape 
and seeks refuge with Pliny, who was known to him as 
a friend of Sabinianus who also lives in Rome, where- 
upon Pliny sends him back with a commendatory letter 
in which he pleads for the runaway from the standpoint 
of pure humanity. Our unknown author makes the 
freedman into a slave whom he brings into contaet, at 
an immense distance from his home, with Paul, 
Philemon’s spiritual father, who converts Onesimus 
also, and thereupon sends him back with a plea for 
the slave from the standpoint of Christian faith and 
Christian charity. He has thus presented us with an 
ideal picture of the relations which, in his judgment, 
that is according to the view of Pauline Christians, 
ought to subsist between Christian slaves and their 
masters, especially when the slaves have in some 
respect misconducted themselves, as for example by 
secretly quitting their master’s service. One might 
also add that he thus has given a practical commentary 
on such texts as Col. 322-25 Eph.65-9 1 Cor. 7 21-22 
(see Steck). 

The author's name and place remain unknown. He 
is to be looked for within the circle from which the 
‘epistles of Paul’ to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, emanated; nor can Philemon be much 
later in date. Probably it was written in Syria or, it 
may be, in Asia Minor about 125-130. In any case, 
later than Paul's death about 64 A.D. and at a time 
when men had begun to publish letters under his 
name, when also they had formed the habit of adorning 
him with titles of honour such as ‘bondman’ (éécutos) 
‘of Christ Jesus,’ ‘aged’ (wpeoBirys), ' being such an 
one as Paul, etc.’ (rocodros wy ws IlatXos, x.7.X.), the 
‘I Paul’ (éyw IadAos) implies a name of high authority 
(vv. 1919), When further the Christology of the church 
had already so far developed that it was possible to 
use convertibly the designations Christ, Jesus, Christ 
Jesus, Jesus Christ, and to speak of him as the fountain 
of grace and peace as God himself is (vv. 325) and as 
‘the Lord’ who is the centre towards whom all the 
thinking and striving of believers is directed (zv. 35-9 
2023). On the other hand, it is of course earlier than 
Tertullian’s Marcion, 

If the epistle can no longer be regarded as a direct 
product of Paul's spirit, so full of Christian charity, it 

nevertheless remains to show by an example 
5. Value. epee i i 

what Christianity at the time of its com- 
position had been able to achieve as a guiding and 
sanctifying force in the case of certain special problems 
of life, and what the several relations were amongst 
believers of that time. 
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The commentaries of J. B. Lightfoot (Philippians, 1868, (10) 
1890), H. von Soden (AC), 1891), Ellicott (Philippians, 1861, 
1888), E. Haupt (Ge/angenscha/tsbricfe, 


6. Literature. 1897) M. R. Vincent (Philippians, 1897) 
will be found useful, though all of them ac- 


cept the Epistle as genuine. Cpalso Holtzmann (Eint. (3) 246-7), 
S. Davidson (Zzźrod.(3) 1 153-160), Zahn (£in. (2) 1 pp. 311-326), 
Steck (/P 7, 1891, pp» 570-584), Van Manen (Hand, 59). 
W. C. ve M. 
PHILETUS (ġþiànrtoc [Ti. WH]), mentioned with 
Hymenæus in 2 Tim. 2ı7ł. That he was really a 
teacher opposed to Paul, is altogether unprovable (see 
HyMEN.£uUS); he is but a type of Gnostic teachers who 
obtained influence after Paul’s time. He takes the 
place of the Alexander coupled with Hymenzeus in 
1 Tim. l 2o—why, it is useless to conjecture. T. K. C. 


PHILIP (giAitmrroc [ANV]). Two of the five 
Philips of Macedon are named in the Apocrypha. 

1. Philip II., father of ALEXANDER the Great, 
1 Macc.1162; see ALEXANDER, I. 

2. Philip V., mentioned together with his (illegitimate) 
son PERSEUS (g.v.) in r Macc. 85 as an example of the 
warlike success of the Roman arms. 


As is well-known, Philip V. was finally defeated at Cynos- 
cephalze in Thessaly (197 B.c.), Perseus at Pydna (168 B.c.). 
See further Smith’s Dict. Class. Biog., s.v., and Ency. Brit.\), 
s.v. ‘ Macedonian Empire.’ 


3. One of the ‘ friends’ (or, according to 2 Macc. 929, 
a foster-brother) of Antiochus Epiphanes to whom was 
entrusted the bringing up of the child afterwards known 
as Antiochus Eupator (164 B.C., 1 Mace.614f). ‘In 
thus designating Philip and not Lysias (cp 332) as 
regent and guardian to the minor Antiochus, he may 
have been influenced by the utter failure of the campaign 
conducted by Lysias against Judæa’ (Camb. Bible, 
ad loc.). For his fate see Lysias. Another tradition 
tells that fearing the young son he fled to Ptolemy Philo- 
metor (2 Macc. 929). He is commonly identified with :— 

4. A barbarous Phrygian whom Antiochus Epiphanes 
left in charge of Jerusalem (about 168 B.c.), which he 
governed with great cruelty (2 Macc.522, cp 611). 
Fearing the growing strength of Judas the Maccabee he 
sought help from PTOLEMY [¢.v., §4(1)], the governor. 
of Ceele-Syria, who sent GORGIAS and NICANOR (88 f). 
It is not improbable that he was the messenger who 
brought the tidings of the ill success of Lysias to 
Antiochus (1 Macc. 65), which makes the account of 
his advancement to high office more intelligible. 

5. The chancellor of Antioch whose excesses caused Lysias 
and Antiochus Eupator to withdraw from the invasion of Judæa 
(2 Macc. 13 23). In spite of the difference in the traditions he is 


possibly to be identified with (3) and (4) ahove. 
6. For Philip (Herod), see Heron, Famity oF, §§ 9, 11. 


PHILIP, THE APOSTLE, and PHILIP, THE 
EVANGELIST. In the NT two followers of Jesus, 
1. Distinct both bearing the name of Philip, are 
i clearly distinguished. (i.) The name 
Persons. holds the fifth place in all four lists of 
the twelve apostles; in Mt. (103) Mk. (318) and Lk. 
(614) that of Bartholomew is coupled with it, in Acts 
(113) that of Thomas (see APOSTLE). Nothing further 
is related concerning this apostle, save in the Fourth 
Gospel (see below, § 5). (ii.) In Acts 65 a Philip is 
reckoned as one of the ‘seven’ at Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to 85-4o he labours as a missionary in Samaria 
after the death of Stephen his fellow deacon (by vv. 
11418 he is expressly distinguished from the apostle), 
and baptizes the Ethiopian eunuch. In 218 f. (belong- 
ing to the ‘we’-source) we learn that he received Paul 
on his last journey to Jerusalem as his guest at Caesarea, 
and that his four unmarried daughters, endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, were there with him. In this 
passage he is described as one of the seven and also as 
‘the Evangelist’ (on the title see EVANGELIST, and 
MINISTRY, § 39a, 46). Ewald attributed to him an 
original gospel (see GOSPELS, § 157 A, iid). 
In the account of Philip in Acts there are various 
points demanding attention. 
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(a) In the first place it is surprising to find that in Acts 
2. Credibility 212° Agabus is brought in to foretell to 
of Acts. Y Paul his destiny. 


This is no sufficient reason, however, for 
regarding the mention of the prophetic daughters of Philip in 
v. 9 as (1) a mistake of the author’s, or (2) as a gloss. Both 
allegations are simply bold attempts to escape the difficulty 
involved in the statement in the verse, that the evangelist had 
prophetic daughters, as against the ‘assertion of the Church 
Fathers that the prophetic women were daughters of the aposile 
(see below, $ 44,¢) The deletion of v. g would not in any case 
remove the difficulty that Agabus is in this chapter introduced 
as if he had never been mentioned before, while yet his name 
is actually met with in 1128. A much preferable supposition 
would be that according to the ‘ we ’-source it was the daughters 
of Philip who made the prediction to Paul and that a redactor 
of Acts hearing in mind 1 Cor. 14 34 (women 10 keep silence) found 
something objectionable in this and therefore put the prophecy 
into the mouth of Agabus. 

(6) Whilst 840 prepares the reader for the presence of 
Philip in Caesarea it is not easy to.see why Ashdod is 
named as the place to which he was ‘ caught away. 

If an interval of time (a short interval, of course) had been 
specified within which Philip had been "found at Ashdod, we 
might suppose the true explanation to be that that city was named 
on account of its considerable distance from the place where the 
eunuch had been baptized. This specification of time being 
absent, perhaps the source used by the author of Acts at 
this point contained an account of some occurrence in Ashdod 
which has not been preserved to us. 

(c) The statement of 814-17 that the converted 
Samaritans were not able to reccive the Holy Ghost 
save by the laying on of hands of the apostles, as well as 
the whole story of Simon Magus (see MINISTRY, § 34c 
and SIMON MaGUs) must be regarded as quite un- 
historical. The account of Philip’s missionary activity 
in Samaria, on the other hand, is not similarly open to 
question, nor yet that of the conversion of the eunuch, 
although it will hardly be denied that this last seems to 
have received Jater touches. Such a touch, in particular, 
may be seen in the miraculous ‘rapture’ of Philip, 
parallel to that of Habakkuk in Bel and the Dragon 
(v. 35[36]) or to the sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances suggested by 1K.1818 2K.216; clearly it 
serves to bring the narrative to an effective close. 

Even as regards those statements about Philip, how- 
ever, which are not in themselves 
AE E incredible, it is necessary to bear 
of Philip in ene a ee 

always in mind their obvious suitability 
Acts. 
to the purpose of the writer of Acts. 

The Samaritans occupy an intermediate position between 
Jews and Gentiles. As for the eunuch, he is indeed a Gentile, 
yet a Gentile of the class which already stands very near to 
Judaism (827). The person specially fitted to be the first 
missionary of the gospel to people of this description will be not 
one who comes from the straitest Jewish circles but one who is 
represented (61) as having been chosen in the interests of the 
Hellenists,—that is, of the Jews of the Dispersion resident in 
Jerusalem,—and who therefore also, after the manner of so 
many other Jews having relations with Greeks, bore a Greek 
name (cp NAMES, § 86). 

Thus Philip comes to be the character in Acts to whom 
the preliminary stages of the mission to the Gentiles are 
assigned, ‘The original apostles take knowledge of the 
Samaritan mission and give it their sanction only at a 
later stage. The difficulty as to whether a Jewish- 
Christian missionary may or may not enter a Gentile 
house is not raised so far as Philip is concerned, but 
only afterwards in the case of CORNELIUS (g.v.), who 
in 102 is designated as proselyte indeed, but throughout 
the whole of the rest of the narrative is treated as a 
Gentile pure and simple. Thus the story advances 
step by step. This, however, raises the question 
whether in what we are told about Philip there may not 
be much which, if not freely invented, has at least been 
arranged and combined to suit the plan of the author. 

Before passing on to what the Fourth Gospel has to 
say about Philip, it will be well that we should notice 
at how early a date in the writings of 
the church fathers the evangelist Philip 
E ger begins to be taken for the apostle of 

aa the same name, the explanation being, 


obviously, to be sought in the conscious or unconscious 
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3. Significance 


4. Statements 


PHILIP, THE APOSTLE AND PHILIP THE EVANGELIST 


wish to have an apostolic head to whom reference can 
be made, especially in dealing with heretics. 

(a) Whether Papias shared the confusion is uncertain. 

According to Eusebius (//£ iii. 399) Papias recorded in his 
book that he had received from the daughters of Philip the 
account of a raising from the dead (vexpov avagracty) which 
had occurred in their father’s time and neighbourhood (xat’avrov ; 
not ‘through his instrumentality’), as also the information that 
Justus Barsabas drank deadly poison with impunity. The 
excerpt from Papias published by de Boor in TU v. 2 170 which 

oes as far back perhaps as to Philip of Side (circa 430) proceeds 
in immediate continuation of the words quoted under JOHN, SON 
OF ZEBEDEE ($ 44) to say: ‘The said Papias recorded, as 
having received [it] from the daughters of Philip, that Barsabas, 
who also is Justus, having when put to the trial by unbelievers 
drunk the poison of a serpent, was kept unharmed in the name 
of Christ. He records, moreover, yet other wonders and especi- 
ally what happened in the case of the mother of Manaimus 
[Acts1317], she who rose again from the dead.’! As Papias 
carries back his information only to Philip's daughters, he would 
appear not to have been personally acquainted with their father. 
Zahn’'s view (Forschungen, 6 166 J.) that the words of Eusebius 
(ZIE iii. 39.9) ‘ Papias being a contemporary of theirs ’ (xarà Tous 
aurous—z.eé., Of Philip and his daughters {not xara tas avras, of 
Philip's daughters] ó [lamas yevduevos) are to be taken as 
proving that Eusebius found in the book of Papias attestation 
of that writer’s acquaintance, not only with the daughters of 
Philip but also with Philip himself, becomes all the more improb- 
able 1f Zahn (109) is right in his conjecture that Papias had been 
brought up in the same city of Hierapolis in Phrygia where he 
afterwards came to be bishop, and where Philip, after spending 
the whole of the latter part of his life there, was also buried 
(so Polycrates; see 4, below).2 It thus becomes a possibility 
that by the Philip whose utterances, just like those of Andrew, 
Peter, John, the son of Zebedee, and the rest, he had learned 
only at the mouth of third persons (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, 
§ 4 begin. and 4), Papias may have intended the evangelist at 
Hierapolis.3 He does not use, however, the distinctive designa- 
tion ‘apostle’ (amde’roAos), but calls all his authorities simply 
‘disciples of the Lord’ (ua6ytat roù xvptov), and distinguishes 
them simply as living or dead. 

(4) In Polycrates of Ephesus (circa 196 A.D.) the 
confusion of the two Philips is express and complete: 
‘Philip, him of the twelve apostles, who Hes buried in 
Hierapolis, and two daughters of his who grew old as 
virgins, and that other daughter of his who after having 
diseharged her eitizenship in the Holy Ghost is at rest 
in Ephesus.’ 4 

Eusebius who has preserved these words for us (ZÆ iii, 31 3= 
v. 242) not only utters no caveat, as he is careful to do in the 
parallel case where Irenæus confuses the two Johns (JOHN, SON 
oF ZEBEDEE, § 7a, end), but actually in his own words with 
which he prefaces and closes the citation in iii. 3126 (notwith- 
standing the reference he makes in the intermediate passage— 
iii. 3l 5—to Acts218/) as also in iii. 399 designates the Philip 
referred to by Polycrates as ‘the apostle’ (tov amdarodov), It 
is in the highest degree improhable, notwithstanding the con- 
tention of Zahn (4c. 162), that he is here using the word 
‘apostle’ in its wider sense in which it is equivalent to ‘evangelist’ 
(see Ministry, § 394). Zahn (p.7 n.2) is able to adduce but 
one solitary passage in which Eusebius follows this wider usage, 
and here he is following another writer pretty literally (JÆ 
i. 13.11): ‘ Thaddæus an apostle, one of the seventy’ (Qadédatoy 
amoaToAoy eva Trwy eRôouýkovTta). 

(c) Clement of Alexandria (Szrom. iit. 6 52 f., P. 535, 
ed. Potter; also in Eus. //£ ii. 301) enumerates 
Philip along with Peter and Paul as belonging to the 
category of married apostles: ‘for Peter indeed and 
Philip both became fathers, and Philip also gave hes 
daughters to husbands ; and Paul in like manner,’ etc, 
(Ilérpos wév yàp K. Piturmos êraiororhoavTo, PiNmmos O€ 
K. Tas Ouyarépas avdpaou éčéðwKe. kal ö ye latos, etc.). 

According to Zahn (173) Clement here really intends the 


1 llariías 6 eipņnuévos iotópņnoev ws mapañaßav amo Tay 
Ovyarépwy PiAtmmov orte BaparaBas ó Kat “lovatos Soxipagopevos 
UTO TaY aniatwy Lov extduns mim ev ovóuaTı TOV XptaTov arabs 
ScepvAaxOyn. ‘loropet òè cat adda Oavpara Kai wadtata TÒ KaTa 
THY pyTEépa Mavaipov Thy Ex vexpwv avacTacay. 

2 Even if we held with Corssen (ZN7IV, 1901, p. 292) that 
Harnack (ACZ ii. [=Chronol.] 1 3-25) has proved that in Euseb. 
(Z.c.) we must after atrovs supply xpévous, and that in all such 
cases the time of the emperor last mentioned is meant, the pas- 
sage would not involve the view that Philip was still alive. 
Moreover, Harnack’s contention is difficult, and our passage is 
notin his list. Soalsoina, /. 5 (above), xpovoy (after kar’ avrov) is 
linguistically inadmissible,and reference toan emperor impossible. 

3 The possibility is further increased if the view of the words of 


Eusebius which is taken in GospE ks, col. 1816, n. 1, is accepted. - 


4 dittrroyv tov trav weka amogrddAwy, OS KEKOUNTAL eV 
e r ` ra r > a a r ` e 
lepardAver, xat S00 Ovyarépes avTov yeynpakvtat mapOévar, kat 7 
« td a ~ , D € , UA ’ au 8 kd id 
ETEPA aVTOV Ovyarnp ev aylw mvevmarte moAtTevoaperyn Ñ ev Edéerw 
AVATAVETAL, 
i 
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apostle Philip, since he states about his daughters something 
different from what was known about the daughters of the 
evangelist. We find, however, that Zahn himself (170) infers 
from Polycrates that the fourth daughter of Philip the Evangelist 
must have died or remained in Palestine as a married woman; 
and it has further to be observed that Polyerates regards the 
third daughter as having been married, for he mentions only 
two as being virgins. ‘Thus the discrepancy between Clement 
and Polycrates is not so great as had been supposed. 

In faet, Lightfoot (Colossians 45 f. [1875]) found him- 
self able to make the assertion that Polycrates intended 
by the Philip who lived in Hierapolis, not the evangelist 
with his four prophetically-gifted daughters, but the 
apostle, who had three daughters, not so endowed, one 
of whom was a married woman, and that there has 
been no confusion between the two men at all.! This, 
however, 1s quite unlikely, as the church fathers never 
bring the two men into contrast as Lightfoot does, 
but invariably speak of only one Philip as having had 
daughters about whom there was something to say. 
The variations in the accounts of these danghters 
(according to the Montanist Proclus in the Dialogue of 
Gaius directed against him fap. Eus. ZÆ iii. 31 4] all 
four daughters of Philip were buried in Hierapolis) are, 
we may rest assured, merely variants of an identical 
story relating to one family only. 


This, however, being granted, we must not overlook the 
further circumstance that Clement (Strom. iii. 425, p. 522 ed. 
Potter) declares Philip to have been the person to whom Jesus, 
according to Mt. 822= Lk. 960, said ‘leave the dead to bury 
their own dead, and follow me.’ This identification rests 
assuredly on the simple fact that in Jn. 143 Jesus is represented 
as saying to Philip ‘follow me’ (the other cases where the word 
is employed are those of Levi or Matthew, in Mk. 214= Lk. 527 
=Mt.99, and of the rich man in Mk. 1022=Mt. 1921=Lk. 
1822). Thus here also Clement is thinking of the apostle, and 
nowhere seems to mention the evangelist as a different person ; 
so also later writers (see in Zahn, p. 171, n. 1). 


(d) Aecording to Heracleon (circa 190 A.D. in Clem. 
Strom. iv. 973, p. 595, ed. Potter) Philip died a natural 
death (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 5, end). Whether 
Heracleon intends the apostle or the evangelist or does 
not at all distinguish between the two remains uncertain. 

(e) The Montanists towards the end of the second 
century referred to the four daughters of Philip, along 
with Agabus and other Old-Christian prophets in justi- 
fication of their claim that the gift of prophecy was still 
among them (Eus. AE v. 173 iii. 314, Orig. in Catenze 
[vol. 5] in Epist. ad Cor. [Cramer, p. 279]). 

The Fourth Gospel, in virtue of its repeated references 
to Philip, would supply material for some characterisation 

of the apostle were it not that unfor- 
5. The Fourth tunately all the most important of the 
narratives in conneetion with which his 
name occurs must be regarded as unhistorical. 

To this category belong that of the feeding of the five thousand 
(6 5-7), that of the visit of the Greeks (1220-22; cp GOSPELS, 
$ 140c; JOHN, § 27), that of the call of Philip (1 43-46),—a 
narrative which so far as its connection with the calling of Peter 
and Andrew (1 35-42) is concerned is wholly irreconcilable with 
the synoptists’ account of the call of the brothers (Mk. 1 16-18 
and ||s); the narratives cannot refer to distinct incidents (it is 
inconceivable that disciples, once called, should have left Jesus 
and then have been called by him once more just as if they had 
never been with him). Equally unhistorical is it that Jesus 
ever said: ‘he that hath seen me hath seen the Father‘ (149). 

If, however, we decide that the figure of Philip serves 
in Jn. as the embodiment of an idea, then we shall find 
the idea so expressed to be the same as that in Acts; 
it is he who makes the first preparatory steps for the 
admission of Gentiles to Christianity by being, along 
with Andrew (the only other of the twelve who bears 
a Greek name), the intermediary through whom the 
inquiring Greeks are brought to Jesus. Perhaps this 
is also the reason why his homie is given (as also that 
of Andrew) as having been a city of Galilee with 
a mixed Gentile population (Jn.144, recalled also in 
1221). The sane point of view would be disclosed in 


Gospel. 


1 Similarly Corssen (ZN7W, 1901, pp. 289-299), who, how- 
evel, charges the Montanists (below ¢) with identifying the two 

ilips. 

2 It must not be overlooked that in Mk. 416-21 it is Caper- 
naum rather than Bethsaida that appears to be the home of 
Andrew, and that in the time of Jesus Bethsaida did not belong 
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its being Philip who brings NATHANAEL [g.v.] to Jesus, 
if indeed we are to understand by this mysterious 
personality the apostle Paul for whose activity Philip 
prepares the way in Acts.! Philip’s appearing also 
among the seven may moreover explain why it is to 
him that the question of Jesus in 65 is addressed : 
‘whence are we to buy bread?’ It is thus the figure 
of the evangelist that underlies the Philip of the Fourth 
Gospel. Since, however, he is represented as an 
apostle, we see that the confusion of the two persons 
already spoken of can be traced back even to this 
gospel. After the same fashion as the non-apostolic 
John of Ephesus (see JOHN, §§ 3-7), the other non- 
apostolic church-head of Asia Minor is elevated to the 
apostolic dignity. Finally, as Philip has assigned to 
him a rank in the apostolate that is inferior to the 
highest, we can perceive that both in 67 and in a 
less characteristic passage, 148-10 (Lord, shew us the 
father), he is intended to figure as one of the many 
persons in the Fourth Gospel who are still deficient in 
the true knowledge of the divinity of Christ. 
(a) Philip the evangelist is usually reckoned as one of the 
seventy (Lk. 10 1). (4) As for the apostle—the apostle at least 
of Jn. 144 1221—the only reminiscence in tra- 
6. Later dition is the statement that he began a mission- 
traditions. ary journeying from Galilee. (c) All the other 
legends relating to the apostle rest upon what 
we are told of the evangelist. Whilst Tischendorf (Acta apost. 
apocr., 75-104; Apocal. apocr., 141-156) and Wright (Apocr. 
Acts of the Apostles, 1871, pp. 69-92 of the English translation) 
give fragments only, and Lipsius(Afokr. Ap.-gesch. ii. 2 1-53 and 
passim) had access to no further materials, a large part of a 
consecutive work—viz. the first to the ninth and also the fifteenth 
and last mpagts of the Acta Philippi—was published by Batiffol 
in the Analecta Bollandiana, 9 (1890) 204-249, and dealt with 
by Lipsius (in his ‘Erganzungsheft,’ 1890, pp. 65-70), by Stélten 
(in JPT, 1891, pp. 149-160), and by Zahn (618-24). The basis of 
this work is gnostic ; but it has undergone much revision in the 
catholic sense. lt represents Philip as having exercised his mis- 
sionary activity not only in Phrygia (particularly at Hierapolis) 
but also in almost every other province of Asia Minor as well as 
in the ‘city of Asia,’ in addition to Samaria, Ashdod (cp Acts 
8 5-40), from Parthia ‘to the cities of the Candaci’ by the sea, 
or in ‘ Parthenia by the sea of the Candaci’ (cp Queen Candace 
in Acts 8 27), in ‘Carthage (a corruption from Kavédxwy ?) which 
is in Ashdod,’ in ‘ Hellas the city of the Athenians’ (plainly due 
to the "EAAnves of Jn. 1220), in Nicaterapolis in Hellas, in 
Scythia, in Gaul (=Galatia?), etc. He is accompanied by his 
sister Mariamne instead of his daughters. His death is repre- 
sented at oue time as having been a natural one, at others as 
having been by hanging, or crucifixion, head downwards, along 
with stoning. When at a later date it came to be perceived 
that the evangelist was a different person from the apostle, a 
see and place of burial were assigned to him at Tralles in 
Caria. (d) On the Gospel of Philip see APOCRYPHA, § 26, 9. 
In the Pistis Sophia there mentioned (32, 704 of the MS trans- 
lated by Schwartze, ET hy G. R. S. Mead, 1896) it is Philip 
(along with Thomas and Matthew) who has to write out all the 
words of the risen Jesus. Zahn’s view (Gesch. d. NTlichen 
Kanons, ìi. [761-] 768) that the gospel of Philip came into exist- 


ence in the first decades of the second century rests on no solid 
basis (cp Harnack, ACL ii. (=Chron.) 1 592 /.). P. W.S. 


PHILIPPI (piirto [Ti. WH]) in early Christian 
times was a considerable city of Macedonia not far from 
the Ægean. It took its name from King 
Philip (the father of Alexander the Great) 
who towards the middle of the fourth century B.c. had 
made hiniself master of the neighbouring gold mines and 
the ancient Crenides (Kpnvides) or ‘ Fountains,’ upon 
the site of which he founded a frontier city whieh was 
called after himself. About 167 B.C. it came into the 
possession of the Romans, who divided Macedonia into 
four regions or free republics—having for their respective 
capitals Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, and Pelagonia 


1. History. 





to Galilee at all but to the tetrarchy of Philip. Perhaps Jn. 
names Bethsaida because of the identity of name of tetrarch and 
apostle (see BETHSAIDA, § 3), but perhaps on account of the 
etymology, as both Andrew and Peter were fishermen. 

1 Holtzm. AL iv., 1872; O. Llorenz], ZWT, 1873, pp. 96-102 ; 
Schwalh, Unsre 4 Evangelien, 1885, pp. 358-360; Pfleid., 
Urchrist. joo n. With ‘an Israelite’ in v. 47 cp 2Cor. 11 22, 
also Gal. 1137; with ‘no guile,’ 1 Thess. 2 3 (d6A0s); with ‘any 
good thing out of Nazareth?’ in v. 46, cp Acts 228269; with 
‘I saw thee,’ v. 48, cp Gal.l15; with ‘of whom Moses and 
the prophets did write,’ v. 45, cp Rom.321; with ‘come and 
see,’ V. 46, cp x Cor.91. 
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—the inhabitants of which, however, were not allowed 
to have connubium or commercial dealings with each 
other outside the limits of their respective regions (see 
Livy, 4529). This policy ot isolation broke the power 
of ‘free’ Macedonia. In 42 B.C. Macedonia became 
the scene of the struggle between the opposing forces in 
the civil war; and by the beginning of the Christian 
era we find it a Roman province governed now by a 
senatorial, now by an imperial legate (see MACEDONIA, 
§ 2, end). Philippi was fortified and raised to the rank 
of a military colony by Octavianus, the conqueror on the 
adjoining plains of Pharsalia, under the title of Colonia 
Julia Augnsta Victrix Philippensium. The inhabitants 
both old and new—and the latter class was exceptionally 
numerous—received the jus /talicum, whereby they 
practically enjoyed equal privileges with the citizens of 
Rome itself. As a ‘colony’ Philippi henceforth became 
much more than a mere city with suburbs; rather it 
became a great department, ‘with boroughs and 
secondary towns’ of which it formed the administrative 
centre, as Vincent remarks (Comm. on Phil., xvi, [1897]). 
There were at that time cities of first and second, third 
and fourth rank, and perhaps even of still lower grade. 
Marquardt (Adm. Staatsverw. 1188 [1873]) himself 
speaks in one case of a ‘seventh’ alongside of the ‘first’ 
—the title borne by Ephesus, Pergamus, and Smyrna 
in Asia. He regards it as indubitable that the expression 
‘first ' (arpwrn) had reference solely to the precedence in 
the festival with which the games of the xowov ’Acias 
were inaugurated. However this may be, we now 
understand what the much discussed expression (wpwry 
THs Maxedovias adds) used with reference to Philippi 
in Acts 1612 means. 

It is not said that Philippi was zke first city or the 
capital of Macedonia, or the first city of Macedonia 
2. Explanation Ta being supposed to have begun his 

of Acts 1612, @boursin Europe there, because he had 

° not halted at Neapolis or because that 
city did not count, belonging as it still did to Thrace (?). 
All that is said is that Philippi at that time was regarded 
in those parts as a ‘first,’ that is, ‘first class’ city. The 
variants clearly show how very soon the key to the only 
true explanation had been lost. 

Ti.WH and Nestle read, with NAC etc. Arts oriy mpwrn THs 
peptdos Maxedovias modts, koAwvia; B has mpwrn pepidos THs 
M.; E mpwrn pepis M.; D xedhadn ms M. modts Kod. ; and 
some cursives and translations follow D in taking no account at 
all of pwepidos or wepis. This word can safely be regarded as a 
‘correction’ just like D’s xepaàń or Blass’s conjecture mpos 
again adopted by Zahn (£7z/.(2)1376), as if, the division of 
Macedonia in 167 B.c. into four regions being called to mind, it 
were still possible to speak of the ‘first wepis,’ or Hort’s conjec- 
ture of ms IMiepiĉos Max. No conjecture is necessary, nor need 
we, with WH, seek the possible corruption in mpwrn THs wepisdos. 

If we simply read with MSS ‘which is a first (class) 
city of Macedonia, a colony’ (4Tts éotiv mpwrn Tis 
M. rós, KoAwvia), all the variants are explained, the 
meaning being perfectly intelligible. 

The name of the ancient Philippi long survived in 
that of the now extinct village of Filibedjik or Filibat. 
Of the city colony only a few ruins are extant. 

In Old-Christian writings Philippi was mentioned as 
the seat of a church, the first in Europe, founded by 

3. Paul’ Paul on his so-called second missionary 

ae 3 journey. Here on a certain Sabbath day, 
"at a place of prayer by the river, outside 
the city gate, he is said to have come into contact with 
the worshippers, especially the devout women, and to 
have made the acquaintance of a certain Lydia, a seller 
of purple from Thyatira in Asia, who ‘ worshipped God ' 
and after having been baptized along with her family by 
Paul received him in her house. Then comes the narra- 
tive of the maid—probably a slave—with a spirit of 
divination who had brought her masters much gain by 
her soothsaying. These men now came forward as 
accusers and prosecutors of Paul and his companion 
Silas, who are beaten with rods and cast into prison, 
but delivered from it in a miraculous way, the jailor and 
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his household being baptized and the apostles honour- 
ably restored to freedom, This narrative may embody 
some kernel of truth, taken from the journey-narrative 
which was incorporated with the lost Acts of Paul 
underlying our canonical book of Acts (see PAUL, 
§ 37[2]); but as we now read it in Acts 1612-40 it is 
assuredly not eredible in its entirety, but has been 
palpably retouched, and dates from a later time (cp 
PAUL, § 33; and van Manen, Paulus, I 109-111). 

In Acts mention is made a second time of a visit by 
Paul to Macedonia, in whieh eonneetion Philippi is 
again named ; this was on the third so-ealled missionary 
journey, and when Paul was turning his steps for the 
last time towards Jerusalem (Acts 20 1-6). 

Philippi is onee more mentioned in 1 Thess. 22 with 
manifest reference to the events deseribed in Acts 1612-40; 
in Phil. 1r (ep 415 7) as the abode of Christians who 
have been long known to Paul (see PINLIPPIANS 
[ErtsT.], § 3); and in the superseription of the epistle 
of Polyearp as the seat of the church of God to which 
Polyearp and the elders with him are represented as 
having sent an epistle when Polyearp had taken over 
from Ignatius the task laid upon him of sending epistles to 
various churches (Ign. ad Pod. 8; see PHILIPPIANS, § 12). 

wW. C. v. M. 


PHILIPPIANS (EPISTLES). 


I. PauL’'s EPISTLE ($§ 1-9). Value (§ 8). 

History of criticism (§ 1). sibliography (§ 9). 

What Phil. seems Lo be (§ 2). HI. Potyearr’s ErIsTLE (§§ 

Contents (§ 3). 10-14). 

Difficulties (§ 4). Text (§ 10). 

Not a letter (§ 5). Form and contents (§ 11). 

Compositton (§ 6). Authorship (§ 12,7). 

Authorship (§ 7). Bibliography (§ 14). 

There fall to be considered two Old-Christian doeu- 
ments—those bearing the names of Paul and of Polycarp 
respectively. 

l. Pauťs Epistle. 

The first of the two constitutes one of the NT group 
of ‘epistles of Paul’ (émricroXai Ilaúňov), ‘to Philip- 
plans’ (mpòs Pittrmynoiovs) being the 
shortest form of the titleh—adopted by 
Ti. WH after NABK, ete. Down to 
1845—or, shall we say, to 1835 ?—no one had doubted 
its right to this position. Men saw in it an expres- 
sion, greatly to be prized, of the apostle’s love for a 
church which he had founded, written while he was 
Janguishing m prison, probably in Rome, and sent by 
the hand of Epaphroditus who had been the bearer of 
material and spiritual refreshment for Paul, had fallen 
sick, and was now on the point of returning to his home 
in Philippi. ‘The only point on which doubt seemed 
possible was as to the place of composition—whcether 
Cvesarea or Rome. 

Paulus (1799), Böttger (1837), Thiersch, and Böhmer 
declared for Cæsarea; elsewhere the voice was unani- 
mous: ‘the apostle’s testament; written in Rome’ (Holtz- 
mann). ‘The testament of the apostle and the most 
epistolary of all epistles ’—‘ der brietlichste aller Briefe.’ 

Then came F. C. von Baur with his thesis that only 
four of the epistles of Paul (Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.) 
could be aecepted as indisputably genuine—a thesis that 
he employed as a criterion in determining the genuineness 
ofall the rest (ze sogen. Pastoralbr. 1835, p.79; Paulus, 
1845). Tried by this standard Philippians had, in Baur’s 
view, to be at onee rejected (Paulus, 1845, pp. 458- 
475). 

The replies of Linemann (1847), B. Brückner (1848), 
Ernesti (1848 and 1851), de Wette (1848), and others 
were not effective. Indeed, the support given to Baur 
by Nchwegler (1846), Planek (1847), Kostlin (1850), 
Volkmar (1856) did not advance the question more 
than did Baurs own reply to Ernesti and others 
published in Teol. Juhrob. 1849 and 1852, and after- 
wards incorporated in Paulus, 1866-7, 250-88. 
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Hoekstra (74.7, 1875) and Holsten (JPT, 1875-6) 
sought to base the Tübingen position as to Phil. upon 
the solid foundation of a more strict and searching 
exegesis, rejecting all that in their judgment could not 
be relevantly urged, and adding such other arguments as 
seemed to them to have weight. Both these critics, 
however, still started from the genuineness of the four 
‘principal epistles.’ So Hitzig, Hinseh, Straatman, 
Kneucker, Biedermann, and various others ranged them- 
selves more or less decidedly upon the same side. 

At the same time, not merely among thorough- 
going apologists, but also among friends of the Tiibingen 
school, such as Hilgenfeld, Schenkel, I’fleiderer, Lipsius, 
Hateh (Aacy. Brit, 1885), S. Davidson (/rfr,), 
1894),and others, there were very many who found them- 
selves unable to accept the result of Baur’s criticism so 
far as the Epistle to the Philippians was concerned. 

Without realising it very clearly, both advocates and 
opponents of the genuineness found their stumbling- 
block, from the beginning, in the axiom of the genuine- 
ness of the ' prineipal epistles’ of Paul. Of necessity, 
however closely attached to Baur and his school, or 
however little bound to one another by con:mon prin- 
ciples, they at once fell into two groups—each of them, 
in itself considered, most singularly constituted—which 
felt compelled to maintain or to reject the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, in the one ease because it did not appear 
to differ from the principal epistles as a whole more than 
did these from each other, in the other case because 
assuredly, whether in few or in many respects, it seemed 
when compared with them to breathe another spirit, and 
in language and style to betray another hand, 

A way of escape has been sought—but unsuccessfully 
—by means of the suggestion, first made by le Moyne in 
1685 and afterwards renewed by Heinrichs (1803), 
Paulus (1812), Schrader (1830), and Ewald, that the 
Epistle was not originally a unity. 

C. H. Weisse saw in it (Beitr. z, Kritik der paul. Br. 1867), 
besides some later insertions, two epistles: Phil. 1-31a and the 
fragment 316-4. Similarly Hausrath (W 7Viche Zeitgesch (2) 
33987): one letter written after the first hearing, a second 
some weeks later after the gift of money from Philippi. W. 
Brückner (Chron. Reihenfolge, 1890) assumed various interpo- 
lations; Vélter (74.7, 1892), a genuine and a spurious epistle 
which have been fused together in that which we now possess, 
Names and titles will be found more fully in Holtzmann, £7nZ.(3), 
1892, 266-272; S. Davidson, /#trod.(3), 1894, 1161-182; Vincent, 
Comm. 1897; Zahn, Æinl.(?), 1900, 1369-4003 and other writers 
of introductions and commentaries, 

A newer way, at first allowed to pass unnoticed, was 
shown by Bruno Bauer (Aritik der paul. Briefe, iii. 
(1852), 190-117, ep Christus u. die Càsaren, 1877, 
Pp. 373-4), when he determined to make his judgment 
upon this epistle independently of that upon the four 
‘principal epistles,’ his main conelusion being that it 
was not earlier than the middle of the seeond century. 
He was followed, so far as his leading principle was 
eoncerned, by Loman, Steek, van Manen. 

Loman, however, did not go more elosely into the 
question of the origin of Philippians. Steek intimated 
his adhesion in an incidental statement m his Galatians 
(p. 374) that in Philippians we hear some ‘ echoes’ of the 
controversy between Paulinism and the older party of 
the followers of Jesus. Van Manen’s view was set 
forth in his Handleiding, 3, S 51-58. 

Thorough eriticism has no other course open to it 
but that of condemning any method which ties the hands 
in a matter of seientifie research. Before everything 
else it demands freedom. Exegesis must not be content 
to base itself on results of criticism that have been 
arrived at in some other field; rather is it the part of 
exegesis to provide independent data which may serve 
as a foundation for critical conclusions. The epistle to 
the Philippians, like all other Old-Christian writings, 
requires to be read and judged entirely apart and on 
its own merits, independently of any other Pauline 
epistles, before anything can be fitly said as to its prob- 
able origin (ep PAUL, §$§ 34, 36). 
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The writing comes before us as a letter, not of course 
of the same type as those commonly written at the 
., period, of which we have recently 
z ao ome received so many examples in the 
= * Oxyrhynchus Papyri (i. and ii.— 
1898-99; cp PAPYR1, and EpISTOLARY LITERATURE), 
but as a letter of the sort that we know from the New 
Testament, and especially from the Pauline group (see 
OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 18; PAUL, § 39); 
a letter, to judge from the opening sentence, written 
by Paul and Timothy, but, to judge from all that 
follows, by Paul alone. In it we find Paul speaking, 
as a rule, as if he were a free man, yet sometimes, 
particularly in 17-17, as if he were a prisoner. He is 
full of sympathetic interest in those whom he is address- 
ing. He tells them that his thoughts are continually 
about them and their excellences (13-11 212), how he 
yearns to see them once more (18 26 224 26), how they 
are properly speaking the sole object for which he lives. 
his joy and his crown (124 41). The epistle purports 
to be addressed to all the saints in Christ Jesus at 
Philippi with the bishops and deacons (11 45), known 
and loved brothers, disciples, and friends of the apostle ; 
still, the impression it gives is rather as if it had been 
written for a wider circle of readers, among whom the 
Philippians play no other part than that of representing 
the excellent Christians addressed, who nevertheless re- 
quired to be spoken to seriously about many and various 
things that demanded their unremitting attention. 
The writer, as Paul, declares his thankfulness to God for the 
fidelity of his readers to the gospel, and his earnest yearning 
after them all and their continued spiritual 
3. Contents. growth (13-11). He refers to the misfortunes 
i that have recently happened to him and to 
that which in all probability lies before him, pointing out how 
his bonds have served to promote the cause of Christ both 
amongst unhelievers and amongst the brethren, and how Christ 
to his great joy is being preached, whatever be the reasons and 
however diverse be the ways; how he is ina strait between his 
desire to be released and his desire to go on with life, whilst in 
any case hoping to be able to glorify Christ in his body (1 12-26). 
Next, he exhorts his readers, whether he be present or absent, 
and very specially in the latter case, to let their manner of life 
be worthy of the gospel of Christ, after the example of him who, 
being in the form of God, had humbled himself by taking the 
form of a bondservant, being found in fashion as a man, and 
becoming obedient even to the death of the cross (1 27-218). He 
then proceeds to speak of his intention to send Timothy—joint 
author of the epistle, according to 11—whom he highly com- 
mends, and Epaphroditus his ‘brother,’ ‘fellow-worker’ and 
‘fellow-soldier,’ and at the same time the ‘ messenger’ (a76a70A0s) 
and ‘minister’ of the Philippians to the need of Paul. 
Epaphroditus has been sick nigh unto death, and sore troubled 
because they had heard he was sick, and yet he is recommended 
to the Philippians as if he were a stranger (219-30). The 
writer, as Paul, goes on, abruptly, to a vigorous onslaught on 
his enemies, prides*himself upon his Jewish birth, glories in 
his conversion, describes his unremitting efforts towards the 
Christian goal, and exhorts to imitation of his example. For 
those whom he addresses he is himself a ‘type,’ his conversation 
a ‘conversation in heaven’ (31-41). Lastly, comes a new 
series of exhortations, to Euodia and Syntyche, Synzygus and 
all the other brethren, to conduct themselves in all things in 
accordance with the word and example of Paul who is address- 
ing them (42-9); an expression of thanks for the gift, received 
from them by the hand of Epaphroditus, which has recalled the 
memory of previous kindnesses, and has been welcome at this 
time, although not indispensahle (410-20); greetings to and 
from all the saints, and a benediction (4 21-23). 

Some things here are certainly not easily intelligible 
or very logical, whether we regard the form or the sub- 
: ; stance. We may point, for exe 
4. Difficulties. ae example, 

to the unusual although genuinely 
‘ Pauline’ ‘ Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and (the) Lord Jesus Christ ’ in the exordium (12), ‘ Now 
unto our God and Father be the glory for ever and ever, 
Amen’ at the close (420), followed by the prayer ‘ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit’ 
(423) instead of the well-known customary formula of 
salutation and greeting. The address, moreover, to ‘all 
the saints of Christ Jesus at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons’ (]1) seriously raises the question, Who 
are they? Where do they live? Contrast, too, the 
double authorship (Paul and Timothy) of the Epistle as 
seen in lr with the fact that from l2 onwards Paul 
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alone speaks and in 219 speaks of Timothy as if he had 
nothing to do with the Epistle. Observe also the 
peculiarly exaggerated manner in which the Philippians 
are addressed, as if they and they alone were by way of 
exception Christians, worthy to absorb the apostle’s 
every thought, and as if it was for them alone that he 
lived and endured, and how, once more, towards the 
end (415) he names them in a singularly lofty tone as 
‘ye Philippians.’ How he again and again praises 
himself, holds himself up as a pattern, as the best 
example that can be given for the imitation of his 
disciples and friends: ‘not only when he speaks so 
ecstatically of his thanksgivings and prayers, the 
significance of his sufferings and possible death, the tie 
between him and his present or absent readers (I 2-30 
211216 7. 27f-), but also when he boasts of his pure 
Hebrew descent, his faith, his unceasing effort to be 
perfect, and to walk as an example (35-21 49-14). 

Note how the writer salutes ‘every saint in Christ 
Jesus’ and sends greetings from ‘aX the saints, especi- 
ally those that are of Czaesar’s household ' (421 f.), he 
being a prisoner yet apparently in free communica- 
tion with the people of the Praetorium, the imperial 
guard in Rome to whose charge he had been committed 
(1713 f. 17). Consider how impossible it is to picture 
clearly to oneself his true relation to the supposed 
readers at Philippi, the circumstances by which he and 
they are surrounded, the oceasion for writing or sending 
the epistle, unless a considerable part of its contents be 
left out of account. All is confused and unintelligible 
as long as one thinks of it as an actual letter written in 
all simplicity and sent off by Paul the prisoner at Rome 
to his old friends at Philippi after he has been comforted 
and refreshed by their mission of Epaphroditus to him. 
Wherefore, in that case, the bitter attack and the self- 
glorification so intimately associated with it (42-21)? 
Wherefore the Christological digression (26-11), with 
the substance of which (on the assumed data) one might 
presume the reader to have been already long familiar ? 
Why the proposal to send Timothy ‘shortly ' (rayéws), 
whilst yet the writer himself hopes to come ‘shortly,’ 
and Epaphroditus is just upon the point of setting out 
(21924 f.)? Could not Epaphroditus, if necessary by 
letter, have sent the wished-for information touching 
the Philippians which is spoken of in 219? What was 
Epaphroditus in reality? a fellow-worker of Paul? or a 
messenger of the friendly Philippians (225)? Why did 
he need to be warmly recommended to the Philippians 
as if he were a stranger, though they had already 
been full of solicitude on account of the illness from 
which he has now happily recovered (226-30)? How 
can this give occasion for the exhortation to hold ‘such’ 
in honour (230)? Even Euodia and Syntyche, Synzygus 
and Clement (427), simple though they seem, have 
long been the subjects of various perplexing questions. 
Who were they? symbolical or real persons? In what 
relation did they stand to one another, 10 Paul, to the 
community addressed? Why the reminiscence of what 
Philippi had previously done for the apostle (415 f.)? 
Only to give him an opportunity to say that he valued 
the good-will of the givers more than their gift (417) ? 

The solution of these and other riddles of a like 
nature raised by the Epistle lies in the recognition that 

it is not really a letter, in the proper 
5. Not a letter. sense of that word (sce above, § 2), 
but an edifying composition in the form of a letter written 
by Paul to the church of Philippi and intended to stir 
up and quicken its readers. Or rather, let us say, its 
hearers ; for epistles of this sort were designed first and 
foremost to be read in the religious meetings of the 
congregation, No more precise determination of the 
occasion for the composition and sending of the epistle 
—such as is usually sought in the receipt of the gift 
alluded to (for the first time) in 410-18 (cp 225 30)—can 
be given. The writer knows the proper form of a 
‘Pauline epistle’ and he follows it without troubling 
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himself as to whether everything that he says exactly 
fits its place or not. Hence his naming of Timothy as 
joint writer of the Epistle (11) although he makes no 
further mention of him, apart from 21923, where he 
speaks of him as if he were a third person. Hence, 
too, his vague expression ‘all the saints in Christ Jesus 
at Philippi’ and the strange addition, explicable only 
from 1 Cor. l2 and 2 Cor. 11, ‘ Hi% the bishops and 
deacons’ (11), his benedictions (12 423), his greetings 
(421 f.), his thanksgiving for, and high praise of, the 
church he is addressing, which yet has to be admonished 
with such earnestness ; his exaltation of Paul and his 
relation to ‘the whole Przetorian Guard and all the 
rest’ (113), his intercourse with them that are of Caesar's 
household (422); his praise of Timothy (220-22), of 
Epaphroditus and of the always attentive Philippians 
(225-30 410-18); in a word, everything that strikes the 
reader as strange and perplexing as long as he is 
endeavouring to regard the epistle as a genuine letter of 
Paul to the church he had founded at Philippi. His 
‘Philippians’ are ideal Christians of the good old times 
to whieh the living generation may acceptably have its 
attention directed, and at the same time they are the 
‘you’ amongst whom are found faults and shorteomings, 
and even ‘dogs,’ ‘evil workers,’ and ‘concision’ (32). 
The aim of the writer is no other than to edify, to incite 
to patience and perseverance by pointing to the example 
of Paul and others, including the church addressed, 
with its illustrious past. 

The author is acquainted with the canonical epistles 
to the Romans, the Corinthians, the Galatians, perhaps 
also the Ephesians, as is shown by 
the ‘parallel’ pass-words and allu- 
sions, to which defenders as well as assailants of the 
‘genuineness’ are accustomed to point in order to prove 
either the identity of the writer with the author of the 
‘principal epistles’ or his dependence on those writings. 

A careful examination makes it evident that many of 


the phenomena can be accounted for only by imitation. 
For example: the naming of Timothy (11) as joint writer of 
the epistle although its further contents show that he was not so, 
cp 2 Cor.113; the expression ‘with the hishops and deacons,’ 
alongside of all the saints at Philippi (1 1, cp 1 Cor. 12 2 Cor. 
11); the expression ‘ Jesus Christ’ in 12 after ‘Christ Jesus’ in 
21, ep Rom. L7 (1Cor, 13 2 Cor.) 2 Gal. ia Eph.12); the 
calling of God as witness of the sincerity of Paul's desire towards 
his readers (18, cp Rom. 19); the expression ‘test the things 
that differ’ (Soxuagey ta Stadéporta, 1 10), elsewhere only in 
Rom. 218, cp 122; the bonds (ot Seaport) of the prisoner, who 
nevertheless seems to walk at liberty (cp 6 d€opios Eph. 31); the 
strange word (and therefore explained by €Amts) ‘expectation’ 
(amoxapadoxia) 120, elsewhere only in Rom.5 19; the great 
importance attached, without any apparent reason, to Paul’s 
coming (126, cp Rom. 1 10-13); the expansion ‘the same love, 
etc.’ (Thv avTyy ayamny «.T.A., 23-4) as Compared with the 
exhortation, originally standing by itself, ‘to mind the same 
thing’ (Tò avrò dpovery), cp 2 Cor. 1311 Rom, 1216; the use of 
such words as ‘ form’ (wopdy), apraypzds (AV ‘robbery,’ RV ‘a 
thing to be grasped at’), ‘equality’ (toa), ‘empty himself’ 
(xevovaOat), ‘greatly exalted ’ (Umepuowr) in 26-11, even though 
perhaps not borrowed from our existing Pauline epistles; the 
likeness of men (27), cp with the Zkexess of sinful flesh (Rom. 
83); the words in 2104 borrowed from the OT in accordance 
not with the text of Is. 4523 @ hut with that of Rom. 1411 ; 
the stringing together of purely Pauline expressions (such as 
wate, UMNKOVGATE, TOAAW pAAAov, N) Tapovata and ù aTovata pov) 
for which no reason is apparent in the context (212); the echo 
of Rom.718 in 2124; the expression ‘lo run in vain,’ ‘to 
lahour in vain,’ ‘praise in the day of Christ,’ 216, cp Gal. 22 
411 2Cor. 114; the sending of Timothy and the praise accorded 
to him 219-22, cp 1Cor.417 1610; the assurance, very 
strange in the connection in which it occurs, rhat the writer 
himself will speedily come 224, cp 1 Cor.419; the ‘supposed 
to be necessary’ and ‘speedy’ sending of Epaphroditus (2 25 28, 
cp 2 Cor. 95 822); the unintelligible imperative (mpoodéxeo6c) 
in 229, with reference to the highly appreciated Epaphroditus, 
cp Rom. 162; the deviation after ‘such’ (rocovrot) in 2 30, cp 
1 Cor. 16 16 18; the impossihility of explaining ‘the same things’ 
(tà ava) in 31 otherwise than as referring to what occurred else- 
where in some previous passage in the group of epistles to which 
this originally belonged ; the keenness of the attack in 32-619, 
which is fully in harmony with much in 2 Cor. 10-13 and Gal. 
bur not with the present epistle; the unintelligibleness of the 
assurance ‘for we are the circumcision,’ 33, as long as we do 
not hear in mind such words as those in Rom. 225287; the 
necessity for explanation of ‘glorying in Christ Jesus and not 
trusting in flesh’ (kavxwpevoe ev Xptor@ Ingot Kat ouk êv gapKi 
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mero.OoTes), 33, by referring to such texts as Rom. 21723 111 
2 Cor. 11 21-23 Gal. 1134; and so forth. 


Perhaps the special features connected with Paul’s 
sojourn as a prisoner in Rome, as also the allusion to 
suceour previously received by him from the Philippians 
according to 415 f., may be both borrowed from some 
written source; if this be so, the souree in question 
cannot, in view of the diserepancies, be the canonical 
book of Aets, but must be rather a book of ‘Acts of 
Paul’ which underlies it (PAUL, § 37). 

However many the traces of the writer’s use of earlier 
materials, it does not seem advisable, and certainly in 

6b. N no case is it necessary, to regard his 

. Not rs ; 

work as a chance or deliberate combina- 
patchwork. .. , “a 

tion of two or more epistles or portions 
of epistles. The epistle as a whole does not present 
the appearance of patchwork. Rather does it show 
unity of form ; we find a letter with a regular beginning 
and ending (l1 f. 420-23); a thanksgiving at the outset 
for the many excellences of the persons addressed 
(13-11, cp Rom. 18-12 1 Cor. 14-9) notwithstanding the 
sharp rebukes that are to be administered later; per- 
sonalia; exhortations relating to the ethical and 
religious life; all mingled together yet not without 
regard to a certain order. Here and there some things 
may be admitted to interrupt the steady flow of the 
discourse; 31 or 318 raises the conjecture of a new 
beginning; the ‘things’ spoken of here are not 
different from those which we meet with elsewhere in 
other Pauline epistles—even in Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. 
There also, just as here, we repeatedly hear a change 
of tone, and are conscions of what seems to be a change 
of spirit. Yet even apart from this, to lay too great 
stress upon the spiritual mood which expresses itself in 
32-6 as contrasted with that of 13-11, or, on the whole, 
of 1-2, would be to forget what we can read in 11517 
221 and the calm composure shown in 3 /- 

No unmistakable trace can be shown of conjunetion 
or amalgamation of two or more pieces of diverse 
origin, apart from what admits of explanation from use 
having been made of existing writings—say, the reading 
of certain Pauline epistles. Rather does everything, 
even that which has been borrowed, reach the paper 
through the individual brain and pen of the writer. 
Witness the unity of language and style which becomes 
all the more conspicuous whenever we compare the 
work with, for example, a Johannine epistle or a 
chapter from the synoptical gospels. 

There is but one so-called conclusive proof that there 
were originally more than one epistle—whether genuine 
or not genuine—of Paul to the Philippians: the much- 
discussed testimony of Polycarp (PA7/.32). There we 
read of Paul that he had not only in his time orally 
instrueted the Philippians but also written them ‘letters, 
into which if you look carefully you will be able to have 
yourselves built up into the faith that has been given 
you’ (émugroAds, eis ds éav éyrpúmrtnTe, Suvnbjoecbe 
oixodopetcOar eis Thv Sobeicay uly wiorw). It is not 
necessary, however, as is done by some scholars, to 
explain the plural number (letter[s]) by reference to 
Latin idiom (epfisto/@), or, with others, to think that 
Polycarp is exaggerating. Chap.132 elearly shows 
that he well knows the difference between émicTo\7 
and é€morovat; 113 (qui estis in principio epistulze 
ejus), that he knows of but one epistle of Paul to the 
Philippians ; 112, that he regards 1 Cor. 62 as belonging 
to the instruction given by Paul to the Philippians, 
whilst we moreover mcet with other traces of acquaint- 
ance with Pauline epistles. The inference lies to our 
hand: the plural form (érirodat) in 32 is to be 
explained by the writer’s intention of pointing to a 
group of epistles by Paul which his readers might read 
for edification, and the Philippians also might regard 
as written for them. A remarkable evidence indeed, 
not of the earlier existence of more than one epistle of 
Paul to the Philippians, but of the way in which in the 
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middle of the second century the group of Pauline 
epistles was regarded—not as a chance collection of 
private letters, but as one destined from the first for the 
edification of various churches. 

After what has been said it is hardly possible to 
think of Paul as the writer of Phil. 

In itself considered it is possible indeed that the 
apostle should have written in the form of a letter to a 
particular church a composition which was 


hes ong in truth no real letter, but a writing designed 
TOTEE for purposes of general edification. This 
is not impossible ; but it is hardly at all probable. The 


same remark applies to the writer's method of borrowing 
one thing and another from extant ‘ Pauline epistles ’— 
even if sometimes the borrowing amounts perhaps to no 
more than a slight unconscious reminiscence of what he 
had at some time read. Possible also, but still less 
probable, is it that he should have written in so im- 
palpable a manner regarding his then surroundings—his 
recent vicissitudes, what might be awaiting him in the 
future, his relation to the community addressed, what 
was happening within it—and above all that he should 
Write in so exalted a tone of himself as an ‘example’ 
whose sufferings are significant for them all. 

What finally puts an end to all doubt is the presence 
of unmistakable traces of the conditions of a later period. 
Amongst these are to be reckoned in the first instance 
all that is vague and nebulous in the supposed historical 
situation, the firmly held conception of ‘ Paul,’ his 
‘bonds,’ his presence and absence. More particularly, 
everything that points to a considerably advanced stage 
in the development of doctrine. Christianity has freed 
itself from Judaism. ‘Saints’ may be called so, not 
because of their relation to the law, nor as children of 
Abraham, but in virtue of their standing ‘in Christ 
Jesus’ (lı 421). Righteousness, or the fruit of 
righteousness, is attained not through the law but 
‘through Jesus Christ’ (111, cp 39). Not the Jew but 
the believing Christian belongs to the true Israel (33). 

It is no longer Jesus who is by preference spoken of 
—the expression occurs only twice (210 19) according to 
Tischendorf's text; usually it is ‘Christ Jesus,’ or 
‘Christ,’ sometimes ‘Jesus Christ.’ God is in a 
special sense his father (12). His ‘day’ is spoken 
of (1610 216), the righteousness obtained through him 
(liz), the abundance that is had in him (126). He can 
be the subject of preaching (11517 f); ¢he life (121); his 
spirit a stay for believers (119), and he himself glorified 
in the body of the apostle (120). In him is comfort 
(21), he is the highest object of human striving (221), 
whose work must be done (230), in whom alone can 
there be glorying (83), for whom everything may well 
be sacrificed (37), the knowledge of whom is worth all 
else (38), who lays hold of those who are his (312), in 
whom is the calling of God (814), to be hostile to whose 
cross is the saddest of all things (318), who is to be 
looked for from heaven as Lord and Saviour (320), who 
shall make us like unto himself (321), in whom we 
must stand fast (41), whose ‘thoughts’ (vonuara) we 
must have (47), through whom or in whom God blesses 
us (419), whose grace may be invoked upon us (423), 
our Lord at whose name every knee must bow (210 f), 
who came down from heaven, who was in the forni of 
God and who humbled himself, became man, suffered 
and died, and was glorified above all (26-11). 

The church already possesses its ‘bishops and 
deacons’ (11), its factions, its parties and schools 
(11517 32), its good old times (15 212). The unity of 
the faith is in danger (127 f., cp 22 f.), there is suffering 
on account of the faith (l29 /.), there is an aiding of 
prisoners (22530), with regard to which we find a 
testimony in Lucian’s De Morte Peregrini. 

In a word: all points back to an Old-Christian de- 
velopment that cannot at so early a date as 64 A.D., 
the assumed death-year of Paul, have attained to such a 
degree of maturity as we see it here possessing. Let it 
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not be said, however, on this account, that the unknown 
writer who conceals himself behind the name ‘ Paul’ or, 
if you will, ‘ Paul and Timothy,’ was a forger or fraudu- 
lent person. Nothing gives us the smallest title to cast 
any such imputation on his character. He simply did 
what so many had done before him, and so many 
others were to do after his day; more fron modesty 
than from any arrogance or bluntness of moral sense do 
such men write under the name of some one whom they 
esteem, in whose spirit they wish to carry on their 
labours, and under whose spiritual protection, as it 
were, they wish to place their literary efforts. The 
‘Paul’ whom this author brings before his readers 
is the motive—indispensable or at least desirable— 
for glorying over against those who are accustomed to 
exalt themselves over well-known predecessors, as we 
learn from 2 Cor. 512. 
The author himself lived at a later date; we know 
not where. Presumably in the same circle as that in 
7b. Real which the ‘ principal epistles ' had their origin, 
i and not long after the production of these, 
probably in Syria or Asia Minor, about the 
year 125 A.D. In any case not earlier than the 
beginning of the second century and not later than the 
testimony of Polycarp already cited, dating from the 
middle of the century, or indeed, when we bear in mind 
Marcion’s use of the letter, not later than 140 A.D. 
What we can securely infer from the epistle itself is no 
more than this; that it appeared after the ‘ principal 
epistles, and in dependence on them, yet by another 
hand than any of those which we find at work there, as 
is shown by the divergences by which, notwithstanding 
many things they have in common, its language and 
style are distinguished.? Our author, like the writers 
of the ‘principal epistles,’ belonged to the Pauline 
school. Yet he was, so far as we can judge, less 
dogmatically inclined than these writers, or at least than 
the authors of Rom. and Gal. ; rather was he one who 
directed his thoughts by preference to the practice of 
the Christian life He knows well of conflicting 
tendencies and divergent schools and parties, yet he 
glides lightly over them and in the character of Paul 
unhesitatingly places himself above them all (118), if 
only his readers are obedient and adhere to that which 
has once been taught (212 316f. 49). Questions of 
doctrine leave him unmoved, if only his readers will 
bear in mind the watchwords: struggle, ceaseless 
struggle (312-16); a walk in accordance with the 
gospel of Christ, in unity of the spirit (127) ; after the 
pattern given by Paul (fasszm, especially 121-26 217 J. 
317 49-13), Timothy, Epaphroditus (219-30), and other 
Philippians of the good old days (13-11 410-18), only 
thinking the thoughts which were in Christ Jesus 
25): 
The historical as distinguished from the abiding re- 
ligious and ethical value of this writing, even although 

8. Val it makes no contribution to our knowledge 
= AME of the lite Of Paul, is not slight. It throws 
hight for us upon the history of Paulinism and the course 
of this quickening practical movement within Christianity 
during the first half of the second century. 


author. 


Useful commentaries, though all written from the standpoint 
which accepts the genuineness as proved, are those of R. A. 
Lipsius (//C(?), 1892), Meyer- Haupt (1897), 
9. Literature. M. R. Vincent (1897), J. B. Lightfoot (1868, 
1891), A. Klépper, Der Brief des Apostels 
Paulus an die Philipper (1893). Valuable discussions will be 
found in F. C. Baur (Pazdus(2), 2 50-88, 1867), Hoekstra (TA. T, 
1875), Holsten (JPT, 1875-1875), Caa (ZIVT, 1873), Hilgen- 
feld (zbzd., 1873-1877-1884), J. Cramer (Nieuwe Bijdragen, 1879, 
1-98); cp Holtzmann (Æinl.(3)}, 1892, p- 266-272), S. Davidson 
(/2tr.(3), 1894, 1 161-182), Zahn (Æra? (2), 1 369-400), Van Manen 
(Handi. 49-51). 





1 The divergences are best set forth by Hoekstra, 7%. T, 1875, 
pp. 432-435 and Holsten, /PT, 1876, pp. 297 f., although in 
using either of these studies, one cannot escape the feeling that, 
throughout, both of these scholars have given too much weight 
to the dogma of the genuineness of the ‘ principal epistles.’ 
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Il. Polycarp's Epistle. 


The Epistle of Polyearp to the Philippians has long 
held a place, by universal consent, among the writings 
Pol ,. of the 'Apostolie Fathers.’ Its title in 

20. ia t that group according to Zahn (ed. 
epistle : text. Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn, 1876, p. 110, 
also in the editio minor @, 1900, p. 114), runs: roÎ 
àylov IloNuxáprov émiokómov Xuvpyys Kal iepouáprvpos 
mpos PeMermmyoiovs miron. ln Lightfoot? (1889, 
pt. ii. vol. 3, p. 321) it is simply mpòs PeMımmyoiovs. 
Neither the longer nor the shorter title can be regarded 
as original. ‘The epistle ıs now extant in its entirety 
only in a faulty Latin rendering by the same hand as 
that which translated the longer recension of the Ignatian 
epistles. We know the Greek text of chaps. 1-9 from 
nine MSS, which all go back to the same ancestor 
(vofgbcnsa=G), and are usually called dxégdadot 
because they contain the Greek text of the acephalous 
‘Barnabas’—7.e., of Barn. 57(... roy Nady x.7.d.)— 
21. Chap. 13 is found in Kus. A ili. 36 14-15. 

The work is in the form of an epistle written by 
‘ Polycarp and the presbyters who are with him,’ or by 
Polycarp alone, to the church of God 
at Philippi which had invited him to 
write the epistle (81 132), we are not 
told how or why. The ' presbyters’ are mentioned as 
joint writers of the epistle only in the exordium ; for the 
repeatedly recurring ‘we’ elsewhere does not necessarily 
imply them. ' Polycarp’ speaks in chaps. 1-14 to 
‘brethren,’ to whom his attitude is after the manner of 
‘Paul’ in his epistles. He declares his joy at their 
friendly reception of Ignatius and his companions on 
their journey to Rome (1), gives some exhortations 
(2), declares that he cannot conipare himself with Paul 
(3), gives directions and precepts for married women 
and widows (4), for deacons, youths (2e, laymen) (5), 
presbyters, himself and others (6). He warns against 
Docetism and exhorts to faithful adherence to the views 
that have been handed down (7). He points to the 
perseverance of Christ Jesus, the blessed Ignatins, 
Zosimus, Rufus, Paul and the rest of the apostles 
(Sf), urges his readers to follow their example (10), 
laments the falling away of the former presbyter Valens 
and his wife, yet desires that they should be gently 
dealt with (11). He incites to the examination of the 
scriptures, to a holy walk, to prayer for others (12). 
He will take care, on the request of the Philippians 
and Ignatius (see Ign. ad Pol. 8), that letters should 
be sent to .\ntioch in Syria, and says a word in econ- 
mendation of the epistles of Ignatius accompanying his 
own; also of Crescens, the bearer, and his sister (13 /). 

The author of this epistle, according to tradition, was 
Polyearp, a disciple of the apostles, especially of John, 
Pol who made him bishop of Smyrna, where 
ae By ec’ about 166 or 167-168 A.D., he suffered 

“ martyrdom at an advanced age. The 
difficulties, however, in the way of our accepting this 
tradition are insuperable. 

In the first place, it has to be asked what motive 
was there for Polycarp, the bishop of the church at 
Smyrna, to address such an epistle at all to the church 
at Philippi—with which so far as we can trace, he had 
nothing to do? What is said in 31 (ep 132) about the 
epistle having been invited is manifestly invention. 

Further, we must not overlook that, though doubtless 
the writing gives itself out to be a letter, it is in reality 
nothing of the sort, but rather, in the author's own 
langage, a treatise ‘concerning righteousness’ (mepè 
Ths Otxacoctvys, 31, cp 91). The form is taken from 
the Pauline ‘epistle,’ on the whole coinciding most with 
that of the pastoral letters, or those of Ignatius, though 
also now and then showing affinities with the first 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. Its dependence 
on all these continually strikes the eye. 

Now, it is, in itself considered, certainly possible, 
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yet at the same time itis not at all likely, that Polycarp, 
under his own name or as ‘ Polycarp and the presbyters 
that are with him,’ should have written a treatise ‘ con- 
cerning righteousness’ in the form of an epistle to the 
church at Philippi. Rather does it lie in the nature of 
the ease that a third person should have made use of 
his name in this manner. 

The same observation has to be made upon the 
cireustance that the writer, in the charaeter of 
Polycarp, refers to the charge laid upon him by 
Ignatius. Ignatius himself, however, in his letter to 
Polycarp (81) had said that on account of his hasty 
departure from Troas for Neapolis he was no longer 
able to write to all the churches, wherefore he, Polycarp, 
must now instead send letters ‘to the churches in front’ 
—a fiction upon which the real Polycarp could hardly 
have proceeded, though for a third party this would 
have presented no difficulties. Or if it be held that we 
are not at liberty to speak of fiction in this connection 
because Ignatius had really said what we read in the 
passage cited above, how then could his friend Polycarp 
have passed over his words, have written a treatise in 
place of an epistle to the Philippians, and in the so- 
called letter assume the appearance of having written, 
not to please Ignatius, but because the writing had 
been called for by the persons addressed (31, cp 132)? 

There are other difficulties also. The date of Poly- 
carp's death is unknown. 

The tradition that speaks of 166 or 167-8 as Polycarp’s death- 
year rests upon some indications of Eusebius (Chron. and HE 
414. 55 20), yet it appears to be inadmissible. The same 
authority, however, speaks (//£ 3 36) of Polycarp not only as a 
contemporary of Ignatius and Papnas, but also as already in the 
third year of Trajan (98-117) bishop of Smyrna and at that time 
in his full vigour. For this reason many scholars, such as Hase, 
Wieseler, Duker, Keim, Ubltborn, J. Reéville, Rovers (74.7, 
1881, pp. 450-464), Killen, van Loon (TA. 7, 1893, p. 312.4), have 
during ever so many years not hesitated to use their freedom in 
this connection, and have assigned as the death-year of Polycarp 
various dates between 147 and 178; more particularly, however, 
many scholars since Waddington (1867}—such as Renan, Aubé, 
Hilgenfeld, Gebhardt, Harnack, Volter, Lightfoot, Zahn, and 
again Harnack (ACZ 21 [1897], pp. 325-9, 334-356—have fixed 
upon the year 155-6 as the date, basing their conclusion on what 
they read inthe Was tyrtum Polycarpi, chap. 21. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to place reliance even on this passage. The 
purport of the supposed statement is uncertain ; it requires a 
number of guesses to be made before it can be taken in the sense 
that is desired ; and in the most favourable event yields a state- 
ment that stands and falls with the twofold, far from probable, 
view (1) that chap. 21 is an integral part of the main work, 
although it was still unknown to Eusebius and Jerome 3 (2) that 
the Martyrium itself is as old as it claims to be, and was written 
within a year after the martyrdom of Polycarp (see OLD- 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 14). 

The oldest tradition we possess regarding the date of 
Polycarp is that given by Irenæus, who (Adv. Her. 
33-4, Written about 180) speaks of him as one whom he 
had known in his earliest youth (év T} mpwrn huwv 
mvtxia), who at that time was bishop of the church of 
Smyrna, and of whose successors ‘down to the present 
time’ (oi wéype viv diadedeypuéevor tov IloXN’Kapmov) he 
is able to speak. To what is said by Irenæus here and 
elsewhere, as also in the Epistle to Florinus wrongly 
attributed to him (see OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 
§ 25), Eusebius has nothing new of any consequence 
to add, beyond his indications as to the death-year in 
167-8, which are certainly not to be accepted. Irenæus 
names no such year. 

We should certainly not go very far astray if, in 
view of what Irenzeus tells us about Polycarp, we were 
to seek his death about the middle of the second 
century. At that date the Ignatian letters, with which 
our present episile is connected, had not yet been 
written (see OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 22), and 
thus the latter cannot have been the work of Polycarp. 

It is of no avail to attempt—as some scholars have 
done, with Daillé (1666), and others with A. Ritsehl 
(1857), Volter (1892), Meyboom (1897)—to meet these 
difficulties by assuming our present epistle to be greatly 
interpolated, so that in its original form it can still be 
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assumption of the many interpolations required finds 
no support in the MS tradition nor yet in the textual 
phenomena or in external testimony—as has been rightly 
pointed out by Zahn and Lightfoot among others. 
The conclusion remains—notwithstanding Zahn and 
Lightfoot, who (albeit supported by Harnack) have not 
succeeded in proving the ‘ genuineness’ 
18 abies —that our ‘Epistle of Polycarp to the 
UnkNOWN. Philippians’ is the work of an unknown 
hand, in the spirit of the epistles of Ignatius, though 
not, in view of the differences in style and language, by 
the same author, as a sequel to that group, and not, as 
has been conjectured, with the object of recommending 
them, or of controverting Docetism. The ‘ Pauline’ 
epistles are much more strongly recommended (383) 
than the Ignatian (182); and the polemic against 
Docetism in chap. 7 comes too little into the foreground 
for us to be able to regard it as one of the main objects 
of the writing. The epistle is a well-meant, though by 
no means important, composition of the edifying order, 
made up in great part of borrowed words, and in no 
respect showing much independence, written after 
Polycarp's death about the middle of the second 
‘century, and before Irenæus, who (Adv. Her. iii. 3 4) 
praised it as ‘an able epistle’ (ério roh ixavwrdry) from 
which we can learn the manner of Polycarp’s faith and 
how to preach the truth ; probably, therefore, about 
160 A.D. 
The best editions, with introductions and running commen- 
taries, though from first to last dominated by the view that the 
: work is really an epistle written by Polycarp 
14. Literature. and sent to the church at Philippi, are those 
of Theod. Zahn (/enatii et Polycarpi Epis- 
tule, in Patrum apostolicorum opera, ed. Gebhardt, Harnack, 
Zahn, Fasc. ii. 1876) and J. B. Lightfoot (The Apostolic 
Fathers: ii. S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp, vol. i. and iti.(2), 1889). 
Cp Zahn, Forschungen, 4 (1891) 249-283, ‘Zur Biographie des 
Polycarpus und des Irenæus’; Harnack, ACZ 1 (1893) 69-74, 
on the transmission of the text, and ACZ il. 1 (=Chronologie, 
1897) 325-9, 334-356, 381-406 on Polycarp's person, his death- 
year, and the genuineness of the epistle; G. Krüger, Gesch. d. 
aitceyistl. Litt, 1895, P 17/3 G. Ublhom, PALE), TSZ. 
‘ Polykarp’; Waddington, ‘ Mém. sur la Chronol. de la vie du 
rhéteur Ælius Aristide’ in Mém. de linst. imp. de la France, t. 
xxvi., 1867; J. Réville, De anno dieque quibus Polycarpus 
Smyrne martyrium tulit, 1880; Rovers, TA.T, 1881, pp. 450- 
464 (‘De marteldood van Polycarpus’); W. D. Killen, Anc. 
Church, 18834); van Loon, TA. 7, 1893, p. 3124; Van Manen, 
Handl. d. Oudchrist lett., 1900, pp. 82-84. W. C. v. M. 
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Civilisation (§ 12; cp § 6). 

Later OT reff. ($ 13). 

Relations with Assyria (§ 14). 
Persians and Greeks (§ 15_/). 
When? (§ 7). Greek civilisation (§ 17). 

Earlier history (§§ 8-11). Asmonaans and Romans (§ 18./). 


Literature (§ 20). 


Philistines is the name of a people whose territory in 
the time of the Israelite kingdoms adjoined that of 
Israel on the SW. and separated Judah from 
the sea. 1 

pada, pélishtim (seldom with the article), rarely py nvda, 
pelishtiyyim , sing. RoD 5 ngba, Pélésheth, the country, or 
its inhabitants collectively, appears—so far as OT usage goes— 
tobea poetical back-formation from ‘Aw’, Pélishzi, ‘ Philistine,’ 
taken naturally as a gentile adjective ;2 @ in the Hexateuch— 
also Ecclus, 46 18 477 5026 1 Macc. 3 24 and cod. B in Judges— 
PvAcatcecu, Occasional variant PiAcotvecu, elsewhere © addo- 


gvdo;3 Aq. Symm. ®vdAcariator; Jos. Wadarivo.; Vg. 
Philisthiim, Philistini, Palestini. 


Name (§ 1). 

Country (§ 2). 

Purusati (§ 3). 

Whence come? (§§ 4-6). 


1. Name. 








= 


1 {On certain questions raised in other articles, such as the 
possibility of a confusion between the rightful possessors of the 
name Pélishtinz and a people with whom the Israelites were in 
frequent relation, dwelling in N. Arabia and especially in the 
NEGEB (g.v.), and called properly Saréphathim or Jerah- 
me'elim see Critica Biblica, and for the data on which in 
other articles frequent emendations of MT have been proposed, 
leading up to new views of Israelitish history see a series of 
articles in the present work, especially Saut; cp also JERAH- 
MEEL, § 4, LAMENTATIONS, OBADIAH, PELETHITES, PSALMS.] 

2 Possibly a poetical archaism ; cp Assyr. Palastu. Pilistu. 

3 On the usage of aààóġvàos in Greek and the significance of 
this rendering in ®, see Stark, Gaza, 67.7%, Rel. Pal. 75 f. In 
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The Philistine country at this period embraced the 
maritime plain from somewhere near Joppa in the N. 
to the desert S. of Gaza, a district about 40 m. in length ; 
the line of low hills between the plain and the Judæan 
highlands, with the broad valleys running inland, was 
debatable ground between Philistines and Israelites (see 
below, § 13); the boundaries—except on the S., where 
they are fixed by nature—shifted at different times 
(see GASm. HG, chaps.9f). To this country the 
name Palestina, properly equivalent to Philistia, and 
so used in AV (Palestina: Ex. 1514 Is. 1429 31), was 
first applied by the Greeks; in a less precise use it 
was, however, early extended to the hinterland as far 
as the Jordan, thus including Judæa (see Rel. Pad, 
38 F- Stark, Gaza, 58 /-). 

The southern part of the maritime plain is level or 
gently undulating, with a rich soil, well-watered, and 
ı nearly all capable of cultivation. Between 

the plain and the steep western slope of 
the Judaean plateau, separated from the latter by a 
series of longitudinal valleys, is a curving line of hills, 
rarely rising to an elevation of 1000 ft., cut through in 
three or four places by wide valleys which run to the 
very foot of the mountains of Judah, whence a defile 
ascends to the central highland. ‘The coast from Carmel 
to Gaza, a line of sandhills and cliffs from 30 to roo ft. 
high, is without a natural harbour even for small vessels ; 
the cities near the sea (Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Joppa, 
Dor) provided themselves for their need with such 
havens (uarovuâs) as they could, but never rivalled 
the Phoenicians in commerce or sea-power. One of the 
world’s great thoroughfares of land traffic, however, 
traversed the country. At Gaza the road from Egypt, 
through the desert and the roads from Arabia over 
which were brought the products of Yemen and yet 
more distant climes met ; thence led N. along the coast 
the route to Phoenicia, Syria, and the East. The 
position of Gaza gave it also great political and military 
importance (see GAZA). 

There can be no doubt that this part of the coast was 
settled and civilised at a very remote time. The Amarna 
despatches (about 1400 B.C.) by their very form prove 
that, with the whole of Western Syria, it had been, at 
an earlier period, for many generations under the in- 
fluence of Babylonian culture, and doubtless under 
Babylonian dominion. The Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty included it in their empire as part of the 
district which in thcir inscriptions is called {aru (Hor), 
and some of its cities are repeatedly mentioned on their 
monuments as well as on those of their successors (see 
WMM, As. u. Eur. 148 f.) Inthe Amarna despatches 
we find the names of Gaza, Lachish, Ashkelon, Gath, 
Gezer, Jabneel, Joppa, Aijalon, and other cities. The 
inhabitants belonged—as names of places, persons, and 
deities, as well as expressions and idioms in the corre- 
spondence, prove—to the stock which we call compre- 
hensively Canaanite. 

In Dt. 2 23, in a catalogue of the former populations of Pales- 


tine and its neighbour lands, an antiquarian author tells us that 
the Caphtorim (z.e., Philistines, see below, § 4) exterminated the 


AvviM (DY © Evato.) who dwelt in villages as far as Gaza; 


and Josh. 133 includes the Avvim with the five tyrants of the 
Philistines as occupants, at the time of the Israelite settlement, 
of the southern end of the maritime plain ‘ which is reckoned to 
belong to the Canaanites.’. The author apparently does not re- 
gard the Avvim as Canaanites ; whether they were an historical 
people, or, like the giant Rephaim in the land of Ammon (Dt. 
2 a a legendary race,? can hardly be determined. 


2. Country. 








the age of the translation the hellenised population of the sea- 
board werein a peculiar sense ‘aliens’ to the Jews ; cp Is. 9 r1 [12], 
where ® gives “EAAnves. The hatred expressed in Ecclus. 50 26 
is not a mere reminiscence of ancient wrongs, as the deeds of the 
Maccabzean time prove. The translation aAAddvAoz is therefore 
not an etymological attempt on the name p'ny’>5 or opp, as has 
sometimes been surmised, nor does it preserve the historical 
memory that the Philistines were of a different (non-Semitic) 
race. Anancientetymology is found in Onom. Vatic. (Lagarde, 
200 99), Oavpacrot (x55). 

1 See GASm. HG 148 f 201 f. 

2 So, e.g., Bertheau, Zur Gesch. d. Israeliten, 142. 
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Hebrew tradition preserved the memory of the fact 
that, like the Israelites and the Aramzeans, the Philistines 
were immigrants or invaders in historical 


ae times. They came, according to this 
es tradition, from Caphtor (Am.97, ep Dt. 


223).! In both ancient and modern times 
there has been wide divergence of opinion as to the 
country intended by this name— Cappadocia, the 
Egyptian delta, Cyprus, Crete.2 The question can be 
settled only by other evidence about the origin of the 
Philistines, and fortunately such evidence is not altogether 
lacking. From the monuments of Rameses JI]. we 
learn that in his eighth year he carried on a campaign 
in Palestine against foes who had invaded Syria from 
the N., overwhelming the kingdoms which lay in their 
path: > 

‘No country,’ we read ‘could withstand their arms—Heta, 
Kode (the coast N. of Arvad), Carchemish, Arvad, nor Alashia. 
The invaders annihilated them, and all encamped in the heart 
of Amara’ (i.e., the region of the southern Lebanon and the 
Bika‘, on the borders of territory which acknowledged the 
dominion of Egypt). ‘Their main force was made up of Puru- 
sati, Takkara (pronounced, perhaps, Zakkara), Shakrusha, 
Dano(elsewhere Danona), Vashasha 3 in another text the Shar- 
dana also (who probably came by sea) are named. The Pharaoh 
marched against them into Palestine; he commemorates in 
reliefs as well as inscriptions a battle on both land and sea,+# 
in which he gained a great victory over the invaders. The 
scene of this battle at the ‘Tower of Rameses III.’ is not 
certainly known; it seems clear, however, that it was in Palestine 
or Phoenicia (De Rougé, Brugsch), not on the coast of the Delta 
(Chabas and Lagi after him); Müller (4s. u. Eur. 177 f) 
locates it on the Phænician coast; Maspero (Struggle, 466/. ; 
Cp 470, n. 4) somewhat farther S., possibly at the mouth of the 
Belos, in the Bay of Acre, or in the vicinity of Turris Stratonis.5 

The Purusati were manifestly the leading people 
among the invaders ; they are always nained in the first 
place, and sometimes alone. Champollion recognised 
in the name Purusati the Pélishiim of the OT, and the 
identification of the names has been accepted by an 
increasing number of Egyptologists and biblical scholars. ® 
It is formally unimpeachable ; the Egyptian v in proper 
names often represents a foreign 7, a sound which the 
Egyptian language did not possess. Historically, also, 
as we Shall see, the combination has a very high degree 
of probability (see § 8, and cp CAPHTOR). 


Purusati is then the national name of this people (observe 
also the regular anarthrous use in OT). Therewith the etymo- 


logies which derive the words c'peba ‘nbs from a Semilic root 
(Eth. /fa/asa, migrate, emigrate, wander abroad; /eldsate, 
migration, wandering; /aéasi, sojourner, foreigner; cp Arab. 
alasa, falata, Heb. palat [Ges., Movers, Stark, and many)), 
assuming that the name was given to these immigrants by an 
indigenous Semitic people (Canaanites or Hebrews), fall to the 
ground ; and formal objections, though of themselves decisive, 
may be waived.? On other etymological conjectures, see below, 
§ 4. 
In the representations of these peoples on the monu- 
ments we find peculiarities of garb, armour, and type 
., Of feature which, by the aid of other 
4. Whence did aoe nee 
they come? monuments, we recognise as istinctive 
” of the populations of the southern coasts 
of Asia Minor and the islands of the Ægæan.8 This 
is confirmed by the names of these ‘sea peoples’ so 
far as they can with any confidence be identified ; in 


l In Jer. 47 4 (=29 4 ©), Caphtor is not in ®©. In Gen.1014 
the gloss, ‘whence proceeded the Philistines,’ was probably 
meant to be attached to Cafhtorim rather than to Caslushim as 
in the present tent. 

2 See CAPHTOR 3 Stark, Gaza, 75 73 Dillm. on Gen. 10 14. 

3 See WMM, As. u. Eur. 3597.3 MVG v. (1g00) 1327; 
Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 465 J. 

4 See, however, WMM, As. u. Eur. 177 n.: the inscription 
would seem to imply that the two engagements were distinct. 

5 The briel statement of Justin (xviii. 3 5) that the Sidonians, 
driven from their city by a king of the Ascalonites, founded 
island-Tyre (1209 B.c.) has often been thought to refer to the 
invasion or early conquests of the Philistines. See Movers, 
Phonisier, 1.1315 7.3 Stark, Gaza, 155; WMM, As. u. Eur. 
388 ; contra, Winckler, GZ 1223. 

6 See Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 463, n. 1. 

7 Against the whole theory see Hitzig, Kneucker, etc. ; most 
recently WMM, AIG v. (1g00) 13 n. 

R See WMM, As. u. Eur., chaps. 26-29; WFG 9 J.; 
Maspero, Struggle, 461 f- 
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particular instances the identifications may be questioned ; 
but several of them are seemingly beyond dispute, and 
the concurrence cannot be fortuitous. 

De Rougé saw inthe Ruku of Merneptah the Avúxior; his 
Akayvaš may perhaps be ’Axatfoe; Danona has been combined 
with Aavaot, the Takkara with Tevxpoi—the last very improb- 
ably.) At an earlier time Lycians, Tonians, Dardanians, 
Sardinians, Tyrsenians, appear among the foes of the Egyptians 
as mercenaries or as pirates? The Cherethites of the OT are 
not improbably islanders from Crete, as @ in the prophets 
understands (see CHERETHITES); the connection of the 
Cherethites with the Takkara (CAPHTOR, § 2) is phonetically 
impossible (Müller, MVG 5, n. 2). The attempt to connect 
the name /é/istim with Wedaoyot (Hitzig, Urgesch. § 22 f), or 
with the Heveorac in Thessaly (Hitzig, GV/ 138; see Kneucker, 
BL 4542) requires no discussion. Renan traces to the Philis- 
tines some European words very early naturalised in Hebrew 
such as farbar (meptBodos), mékiradh (Gen. 495, payacpa), 
piléges (pellex), liskah (Aéaxn), kaphtir(capitul; Hist.1157/. 5 
cp 2 33). 

The southern coast of Asia Minor is called in the 
Egyptian inscriptions Keftō, a name which we are thus 
warranted in connecting with Caphtor, whence, accord- 
ing to Hebrew tradition, the Philistines came.4 A form 
still more closely approximating to Caphtor occurs in a 
catalogue of African and Asiatic names with which the 
walls of a temple at Ombos are decorated—viz., Apidr 
(Sayee, Crz/. J/on.@ 13, Wat, WGV s J.) The 
material of these lists, compiled in the last century 
B.C., is taken from older sources ; no principle of order 
is observed, and the position of the name gives no 
further elue to the situation of Caphtor. That in the 
ethnographical table (8th cent.) in Gen. 10 (v. 14) the 
Caphtorim are set down as descendants of Misraim- 
Egypt can no more be used to determine the position 
of Caphtor than to establish the ethnic affinities of the 
people ; the Caphtorim are here simply the Philistines 
of the author's time, whose dependence upon Egypt is 
expressed in the familiar genealogical scheme, just as 
in P's table the intimate political and commercial rela- 
tions of the Canaanites to Egypt are expressed by 
making Canaan a brother of Nlisraim. 

To what race the Purusati and their allies belonged 
is again a question upon which the monuments cast 

5. Of what poe light. The Egyptian artists mani- 

Baas estly meant to represent the sea peoples 

i as distinct from the Semitic populations 
of Palestine and Phoenicia in complexion and physi- 
ognomy as well as in civilisation; their traits differ 
hardly less from the Heta, and resemble those of 
peoples whom we have good reason to regard as 
European. Their armour also is of a Western type 
(WNAI, As. u. Eur. 362 f. ; MVG 11 f-). 

The evidence of language unfortunately fails us. The 
names of the peoples which took part in the invasion 
have been referred to above (§ 4); no personal names of 
kings or chiefs occur in the Egyptian inscriptions. In 
the OT not only are the names of places in Philistia— 
as we should expect—native, that is, Canaanite (see 
above, § 2), but also, with very few exceptions, the names 
of persons who figure in the story as Philistines. The 
same is true of the names in Assyrian inscriptions. ‘To 
infer from this, as has sometimes been done,® that the 
Philistines were ab origine a Semitie race is unwarranted ; 
the utmost that the facts prove is that they early 
adopted the language of the country in which they 
settled (see below, § 12). Almost the only certainly 
Philistine proper name in the OT is Achish (3x, Ayxous, 


Axxovs) king of Gath in the time of David and Solomon 


1 See De Rougé, Revue archéologique, new ser., 1631-45 
81-103 (1867); Maspero, Struggle, 464, n. 3; WMM, As. u. 
Eura 357368, Cp ATT G 3. 

2 WMM, As. u. Eur. 369 f. 

3 See WMM, As. u. Eur. 337 D- especially MVG 9 P, 
where it is shown that this name is not applied to Cilicia alone. 

4 On this point see the new evidence adduced by Müller, 
MVG 6J Se 

5 The ruler of Dor in the Papyrus Golenischeff is Bidir. 

6 See especially Schwally, ‘Die Rasse der Philistaer,’ ZWT 


34103 J. (1891). 
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(x S. 2lrofr1] A 1 K. 239 f),! with which we may 
compare Ikausu king of Ekron in the seventh century (in 
inscriptions of Esarhaddon and A&ur-bani-pal; AB 
2148 240) and Ekašo in a recently published Egyptian 
text, containing names from Kefto.2 The title séren 
(799), used in the phrase the ‘five Zords of the Philistines’ 


(see below, § 12), is probably a word of their own 
language, and may be connected with rúpavvos, by 
which it is rendered in the Targum and the Peshitta.’ 
Another fact which is not without a bearing on the 
question of the origin of the Philistines is that they did 
not practise circumcision (x S.1825 7): in the older 
historical books of the OT (Judges, Samuel) the oppro- 
brious epithet ‘uncircumcised ’ (9y) is applied only to 
them (Judg.143 r S.1726), and is repeatedly used 
alone as a self-evident equivalent of ‘ Philistine’ (Judg. 
1518 r S.146 314, especially 2 S.120).4 This usage 
shows that they differed in this respeet from the other 
neighbours of Israel in that age (cp Jer. 925 [24] f); 
it may with some confidence be inferred that the 
Philistines were neither Semites nor Egyptians. The 
‘sea-peoples' of Merneptah’s monuments were uncircum- 
cised,® and the same may safely be affirmed of their 
successors in the time of Rameses II]. among whon1 
the Purusati appear. 
If the opinion that the Philistines came from southern 
Asia Minor and the regions beyond be correct, we 
6. Not shall not think of their appearance in 
Rarhaviade Palestine as the irruption of a horde of 
` barbarians. Their homes lay within the 
sphere of that ancient /Egean civilisation which re- 
searches on the continent and the islands have brought 
to light in our own time, The vases and other products 
of the art of Keftō depicted in the tomb of Rehmiré' 
give evidence that its inhabitants were not inferior in 
taste or skill to those of Western Asia Minor and 
Greece in the ‘ Mycenzean ' age (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 
347 f) Recent excavations in Crete have added 
greatly to our knowledge of this civilisation; and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that from them some fresh 
light may fall on the problems of these paragraphs. 7 
What we learn of the Philistines from the OT gives 
no ground for the common opinion that they were 
merely warlike barbarians. The rapidity and perman- 
ence of their conquests, their political organisation and 
administration, may fairly be urged on the other side. 
We have seen (§ 3) that the Purusati first appear on 
the Egyptian monuments in the reign of Rameses ITI. 
7. Time of oa below, § 8; WMM, MVG 35). From 
invasion, "S imScription we learn that they had already 
conquered all northern Syria W. of the 
Euphrates. There is good reason to believe that the 
Hittite empire, which even in its deeadence must have 
been a considerable power, was broken up by them.’ 
It is not likely that this was the work of a single year, 
nor that the Pharaoh intervened at the first appearance 


1 Other names commonly regarded as Philistine are PHICHOL 
D9, Gen. 2122 2626), Maocu (ra, 1 S. 27 2), ITTA, CARN, 


28.1519 182, ete.), GOLIATH (ma, r S. 17). See the special 
articles. 

2 WMM, As. u. Eur. 389 n.; MVG8/ The connection 
of Achish with Anchises suggested itself to the adherents of the 
Pelasgic hypothesis (Hitzig, Kneucker). 

3 Klostermann on r S.58; WMM, MVG 12. Others, re- 
garding séren as a Semitic word, consider it a dialect equivalent 
of Hebr. sar ; or connect it with séven, 1 K.7 30, ‘axles.’ 

4 If in Herod. 2 104 the people of the coast are meant—not 
merely the Jews, as is possible—it would only prove that they 
had fallen into the custom of their neighbours in later times. 

5 See CIRCUMCISION, § 3. It is remarkable that Gen. 34 
assumes that the inhabitants of Shechem were uncircumcised ; 
cp, however, Josh. 52 77, 

6 See (against Brugsch) WMM, PSBA 10 147 7. (Jan. 1888); 
wis. u. Eur, 357 /. 

T The surmise has been hazarded—somewhat prematurely— 
that the Philistines brought with them the Cretan linear script, 
from which the ‘ Phoenician’ alphabet was developed. 

8 See E. Meyer, GA 1319; Maspero, S trugele, 466; WMM, 
MVG 35. 
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of the invaders (see WMM, MVG 32/7.). What were 
the immediate results of the successes of which Rameses 
boasts we cannot say;! in his twelfth year he was 
again engaged in a campaign against Amara; the later 
years of his reign passed in peace. Under his feeble 
successors the Egyptian possessions in Syria were lost ; 
a century after Rameses III., the king of Byblos boasts 
that neither his father nor his grandfather had been 
subject to the Pharaoh, In this period the Philistines 
and their allies must have established themselves in 
Palestine ; for the last years of the 2oth dynasty an 
Egyptian official, Wen-Amon, who touched at Dor on 
his way to Phoenicia, calls it a city of the Takkara (see 
above, § 3), and his report makes the impression that 
they had been for some time settled there.” 

This date (12th cent, B.C.) agrees well with the 
indications of the OT history, where the Philistines 
appear in the half century preceding the establishment 
of Saul’s kingdom as invaders of districts long occupied 
by Israel (Movers, Phön. ii. 1315 f. ; cp Ewald GI7 
1348 7); the necessity of a united defence against them 
was, indeed, the cause of the kingdom (1 S. 4 916; see 
further below, § 9). The story of Samson represents 
them a generation earlier as in full possession of the 
maritinie plain and the valleys of the Shéphélah, and 
ruling over Judah (Judg.13-16, cp 107).2 It has 
often been surmised that the migration of the Danites 
(Judg.18) was oceasioned by the conquests of the 
Philistines who, if they did not themselves dispossess the 
tribe of its settlements in the lowlands, pressed the 
Canaanites back upon them (Judg. 134 f. Josh. 1947). 

The references to Philistines at a much earlier time must be 
regarded as anachronisms, The ruler of GERAR [g.7.] in the 
time of Isaac is called in Gen. 26 (J) ‘king of the Philistines :’4 
in Gen. 21 (E) also, where the same story is told of Abraham, 
the king is supposed to be a Philistine (see vv. 31 34). The name 
of the king, Abimelech, however, is Canaanite (cp Abimilki, of 
Tyre, in the Amarna despatches). The Amarna despatches 
(about r400 B.€.) and the monuments of Rameses II. (about 
1340-1273) recording his Syrian campaigns prove conclusively 
that the Philistines had not yet appeared in Palestine. All 
that Gen. 21 26 shows is that Gerar lay in territory which, at the 
time the legends arose, was subject to the Philistines.6 In Ex. 
1317 (E) ‘the Philistine route’ is a natural way for the author 
to describe the direct road from Egypt to Canaan, but cannot 
be taken as evidence that at the date of the Exodus the Philis- 
tines were already in their later seats. A like observation may 
be made about Josh. 133. The ode of triumph, Ex. 1514, is 


from too late a time to be taken as evidence to the contrary (see 
Exopus, § 6). 


What set the Purusati and their confederates in 
motion we can only uncertainly conjecture. From the 
fact that they appear on the monuments 

oy ae or R Hi ied on land b 
conquest. of Rameses - accompanied on land by 
their wives and children, who, together with 

their effects, are transported in carts drawn by oxen 
(see Maspero, Séruggle, 462; WMM, As. u. Eur. 366), 
their movement has generally been regarded as a true 
migration, whole tribes leaving their homes in a venture 
of new fortunes (so, e.g., E. Meyer, GA 1317), and it 
has been conjectured that the pressure of the great 
northern ‘ Völkerwanderung’ which brought the 
Phrygians into the central table-land of Asia Minor 
thrust out before it the peoples nearest the sea or the 
confines of Syria (Maspero, S/rugele, 461 f.). Others 
have thought that the invaders were not migrating tribes 
but soldiers by trade—mercenaries to-day. robbers to- 
morrow—who after the manner of their kind in later 
times carried their homes with them (WMM, As. u. 
Eur. 360 /.). Some of them, or of their kinsmen, had 
served in the armies of the Hittites in their wars with 


1 Maspero’s opinion (Sirugele, 470; cp 466, n. 3) that the 
prisoners taken by the Pharaoh in the war against the Purusati 
and their allies were planted by him in the Shéphélah and at 
Dor is highly improbable. 

2 Papyrus Golénischeff; see Golénischeff, Recuei/de Travaux, 
2174 7; Erman, ZA 381 7. ; WMM,v. lig f 

3 The exploit of Shamgar (Judg. 331) properly stands after 
the story of Samson, as in many MSS of B. 

4 The title is a parallel to ‘ Jabin king of Canaan,’ Judg. 42. 

5 According to Gen. 2134 this was the case with Beersheba 
also ; but this redactional verse conflicts with v. 32. 
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Rameses II. (WMM, Zc., 354); and they had now 
perhaps discovered the weakness of the deeadent empire. 
‘Their successes opened to them new fields of conquest 
and plunder, and brought them at last to the very doors 
of Egypt. 

It is certain, at least, that they did not long occupy 
the old Hittite territory, and left no permanent traces 
there, In the early years of Rameses III. they were in 
foree in the southern Lebanon or perhaps even in 
Galilee. A hundred years later we find the Takkara 
established at Dor, on the coast south of Carmel (sce 
above, $$ 3, 7). Their allies, the Purusati, had kept the 
advance; the maritime plain farther south was in their 
hands ; the Cherethites occupied a region farther inland, 
in the Negeb. The first movement probably followed 
the coast, where their sea force could co-operate with 
them. Soon, however, they extended their conquests to 
the interior, and we may be sure that it was not the hills 
of Judæa that first attracted them, but the Great Plain and 
the rich and flourishing Canaanite cities which stood at 
so many avenues of entrance into it, from Jokneam and 
Megiddo to Beth-shean, for an attack upon which Dor 
on the coast might well serve as a base. When, at the 
end of Saul’s reign, we find Beth-shean—conimanding 
the descent to the Jordan valley and the great East road 
—in the hands of the Philistines (1 S. 3110), we may 
safely assume that the cities between it and the coast 
plain had not been left in peace to their native rulers. ? 
The brunt of the invasion thus fell at the outset on the 
Canaanites ; and that the blow was severe may be inferred 
from the fact that when the Philistines were forced to 
relinquish them, these cities passed seemingly without 
a struggle into the power of Israel (see below, § 11). 

This conception of the course of Philistine conquest 
finds support in the fact that the earliest invasion of the 
territories of the Israelite tribes of which 
we have historical testimony (15S. 4) 
was by way of Aphek in the plain of 
Sharon (see APHEK), not by the southern valleys. The 
Ephraimite peasants made a poor stand at I*ben-ezer 
against these formidable warriors; the Ark of Yahwè 
was captured ; and, seemingly by one victory, the whole 
of the central highlands came under Philistine supre- 
macy.” Judah was probably subdued about the same 
time. The conquerors established posts throughout the 
land, where a Philistine officer (zés74), probably with a 
few soldiers. collected imposts and kept watch upon the 
doings of the inhabitants, very much, we may suppose, 
as did the Egyptian officials in Palestine in the days 
of Amenophis IIT. and 1V., whose reports were found 
in the archives of Tell el-Amarna (so at Gibeah in 
Benjamin, 18.105 133/; at Bethlehem, 2 S. 2314). 
At any symptom of revolt a larger force was sent to 
punish the attempt by plundering the land and laying 
it waste (1 S.1317 f. 1415). So firmly established was 
their power that Hebrews served in their armies even in 
such rvassias against their own countrymen (1 S. 1421), 
as David came near doing at a later time (1 S. 29). 

Saul and jonathan, at the head of a small body of 
tribesmen, took up arms against their masters; the 

: daring exploit of Jonathan and his 
a a of armour-bearer led to a general rout of the 
Saul Philistine punitive expedition which was 
operating from Michmash (1 S. 14); but the victory was 
not followed up (1436-46). A battle in the Valley of 
Elah (probably the modern Wady es-Sant ; see ELAH), 
near Socoh, is famous in story as the scene of the single 
combat of David with Goliath, the giant of Gath, r S. 
17 (see GoniaTit), We are told that ‘ there was sore 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul’ (1 S. 
1452); but few particulars are given us (see ISRAEL, 


9. Subjection 
of Israel. 


1 1 8.317, where Klostermann, Budde, and Smith emend the 
text (‘in the cz¢zes of the plain’; 1 Ch.107 ‘in the plain’), can 
hardly refer to the strongly fortified cities. 

2 The story of Samuel's crushing defeat of the invaders and 
its results (r S. 75-14) is a pragmatic fiction which is contra- 
dicted by the whole history of the period. 
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$$ 137, SAUL). David, who distinguished himself 
as the leader of a partizan corps in this struggle 
(1 S.18 198), and still found opportunities, in the free- 
booter's life which he led in the south after his breach 
with Saul, to deal a blow to his people's foes (1 S. 23), 
was in the end constrained by the persistent enmity of 
Saul to go over to Achish, the Philistine king of Gath, 
in whose contingent he, with his six hundred followers, 
appeared at the rendezvous of the Philistine armies at 
Aphek at the opening of the campaign in which Saul 
lost his life, but was turned back by the suspicions of 
the council of chiefs (1 S. 281 f. 29). The Philistines 
entered the Great Plain prohably by the way of Dothan 
and struck the army of Saul near Jezreel ; the Israelites, 
dismayed perhaps by the chariots, fell back to Mt. 
Gilboa, and, in the battle which followed, the Philistine 
archery decided the day; Saul and three of his sons 
were slain (1 S.31). The decisive victory made the 
Philistines again absolute masters of all central Palestine ; 
the Israclites in the plain and the Jordan valley fled 
from their towns (1 8.317); Abner, Saul’s cousin and 
marshal, established IstiBAAL (g.v.), the only remaining 
son of Saul, at Mahanaim in Gilead (2 8.28), whee 
he reigned for a few years, perhaps as a vassal of the 
Philistines.) A new kingdom was crected in Judah 
over which David became king (2 S. 21-4). Since this 
was accomplished without interference from the Philis- 
tines, it is safe to assume that it was with their consent, 
and—as a consequence—that David ruled in Hebron as 
a Philistine vassal, as he had previously held Ziklag as 
a feof from Achish (see DAVID, § 6). The elevation of 
David was resented by Saul's house; the Philistines 
doubtless saw no reason to intervene in the quarrel. 
The opinion, based on 2 8.29, that Abner reconquered 
for his master from the Philistines the highlands of 
Ephraimĉis not reconcilable with the well-attested facts.’ 
When David, after the assassination of Ishbaal, raised 
his ambition to a national kingdom of all Israel (2 S. 5), 
., the Philistines immediately invaded Judah 
11. Of David. to chastise their rebellious subject, mov- 
ing up the valley of Rephaim. ‘There David, who at 
the news of their approach had taken refuge in his 
mountain fortress (‘the HoLD,' 1 8.224 f., etc.), at- 
tacked them at Baal-perazim and routed them so com- 
pletely that they left their gods in the field (2 S. 517-21). 
A second engagement in the same valley had a similar 
issue, David pursuing the retreating foe as far as Gezer 
(2 S. 522-25). Incidents of other conflicts are related in 
2S. 2115-17 18 19-22 (cp 1 Ch. 204 7); and the roll of 
David's brave comrades in 258.2387 preserves the 
memory of many daring deeds in battle with the 
Philistines (see DAVtp, § 7); but, taking it all together, 
we find far less about this war of independence than, in 
view of the comparative fulness of our information con- 
cerning David and his reign, we should expect. In 
25.81 a deuteronomistic editor tells us that David 
defeated the Philistines and subdued them (cp Judg. 
423); unfortunately the more specific statement in his 
source has been transmitted to us in a corrupt text: 
‘the bridle of the metropolis’—if it be legitimate to 
render thus [cp METHEG-AMMAH]—which David is said 
to have taken from the Philistines, is a most improbable 
expression for ‘the hegemony,’ even if the latter were 
itself intelligible in this connection. The parallel pas- 
sage in 1 Ch.(181) has ‘Gath and its dependencies,’ 
which may be substantially right (see DAVID, 2.¢.). 
There is much probability in the surmise that the 
liberation of Israel from the Philistine yoke was not 
achieved hy its own unaided efforts. Egypt about this 
time began io reassert its dominion over Palestine, 
and first of all, necessarily, over the Philistine plain. 
We have, indeed, only indirect evidence of this; but 


1 Kamphausen, ZA TW 6 44 (1886). 

2 Ewald, GV/(3'13154; Ed. Meyer, GA 1361; Kohler, Bibl. 
Gesch. 2246; Wellhausen, //G(2) 1 58. 

3 See Kamphausen, ZA 7'13"6 44 J. (1886); Stade, GEZ 1260; 
Kittel, Hist. i. § 43. 
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it is convincing. The list of Shoshenk’s conquests 
in Palestine in the reign of Jeroboam does not 
include any of the Philistine cities ; it seems impossible 
to understand this in any other way than that this 
part of the country had been previously subjugated. 
The capture of Gezer, 1 K.916, also implies that 
the cities farther south had been already subdued by 
the Egyptians (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 389 f., MVG 
38 7.). The Philistines, thus forced to defend their 
own territory, must have given up the attempt to 
resubject the Israelites. The relations of David to 
the Philistines after his independence was achieved 
seem to have been uniformly friendly ; his bodyguard 
was recruited from among them (see CHERETHITES 
AND PELETHITES); and in Absalom’s revolt not only 
was this corps faithful to the king but besides them 
six hundred men of Gath were in David's service, 
their colonel, Ittai, commanding one of the three 
divisions in the battle in which Absalom fell. The 
Egyptian conquest seems to have ended the Philistine 
peril to Israel ; the Phoenicians probably at this time 
recovered Dor, the Israelites fell heir to the cities along 
the Great Plain (1 K.412);1 henceforth we find the 
Philistines only in the southern half of the maritime 
plain, between Gaza and Joppa. It is not true, however, 
that this region was included in the empire of Solomon 
as has sometimes been erroneously concluded from r K. 
Aar [51] (MT, cp @ 2464, also 2 Ch. 926), and from 
1 K. 49. 

The Philistine invaders were conquerors of an alien 
race, who were doubtless numerically a small minority 
among the peoples they had subjected ; 
and, as so often in similar cases, the 
vanquished gave laws to the victors. Of whatever stock 
and speech the invaders may have been, in Palestine they 
very soon adopted the language of the country; the 
Philistine names in the OT and the Assyrian inscriptions 
are, as has been observed above, almost without excep- 
tion Semitic—specifically, Canaanite. The Philistines 
worshipped the gods of the country, also. DAGON (1 S. 5 
Judg. 1623 7%) was not the national god of the invaders 
but a Semitic deity who had long been worshipped in 
Palestine; Astarte (1 S.3l10; see ASHTORETH) and 
BAAL-ZEBUB (2 K.12/.) are Canaanite divinities. Of 
the religion we know little beyond this. They had 
temples (1S. 5 3110 Judg. 16) ; Herodotus (1105) heard 
that the temple at Ashkelon was the oldest seat of the 
worship of Aphrodite Urania. There were images in 
the temples (1 S.51 7), and they carried idols with them 
into battle (2 S. 521), as the Israelites carried the ark ; 
the oracle of Baal-zebub at Ekron was highly reputed 
in the ninth century (2 K.12); their soothsayers were 
famous (Is.26). Priests and worshippers on entering 
the temple of Dagon at Ashdod were careful not to 
set foot on the threshhold (18.55; cp Zeph.1g). 

Politically, the five chief Philistine cities, ASIIDOD, 
GAZA, ASIIKELON, GATH, EKRON (1 S.617; see also 
Josh. 133 Judg. 33), which had not improbably been 
settled by different tribes, formed a confederation. 
Ashdod seems to have been at first the foremost city of 
the league ; it is named first in the oldest list of Philistine 
cities (1 S. 617); in the temple of Dagon in Ashdod the 
ark of Yahwe captured at Ebenezer was deposited 
(15.5). ‘This pre-eminence was probably due to 
political causes, such as the settlement of the leading 
Philistine tribe, or perhaps the choice of Ashdod as the 
meeting-place of the council of chiefs. The situation of 
Gaza, the key of Syria both commercially and strategi- 
cally, could not fail in time to give it the advantage (cp 
Josh. 133). It does not appear that any one of the cities 
had an actual hegemony in the confederation. In the 
vicissitudes of later centuries the relative power and im- 
portance of the cities frequently changed (see Stark, 
Gaza, 142). Gath and Ekron never attained the same 


1 Compare Shoshenk’s list, Müller, As. u. Eur. 166 f. 
2 So Thentus; see against him Stark, Gaza, 173. 
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rank as the cities nearer the coast ; but their position 
brought them into closer connection with Israelite 
history. Gath disappears after the eighth century ; it 
had probably sunk into insignificance. 

Each of the five cities was mistress of the adjacent 
territory, other cities and villages being subject to it 
(1 S.6ı7f.).1 The rulers of the five cities are called 
strinim (mno, © carpamac [G® in Judg. dpxovres, but 
catpamla: in 33], Vg. reguli, satrape, principes, Tg., 
Pesh. ‘tyrants’). In war each doubtless conimanded 
the contingent of his owncity ; matters of common con- 
cern were decided by them in the council of the chiefs 
(1 S.293 7); in time of peace also they acted together 
in the public interest (Judg. 16) ; the citizens of Ashdod 
and of Ekron call them together to determine what shall 
be done to relieve those cities of the plague which the 
presence of the ark had brought upon them ; they consult 
the soothsayers and carry out the directions of the re- 
sponse (18.5 f.). That their office was hereditary is 
nowhere said, but may probably be assumed. Achish 
of Gath is called ‘king’ (mélek, T S.21lq10 [11] 27 2), 
though as ruler of Gath he was one of the sévrdnim ;? 
the title ‘king’ would naturally be given by the Hebrew 
historian to the ruler of any city, whether one of the 
five or not. 

We see from the Egyptian monuments as well as 
from the OT that the Philistines had an effective 
military organisation, and a tactical skill which Asiatics 
have seldom displayed (see WMM, As. u. Eur. 365). 
The army in column, by regiments and companies, 
under their officers (s@r7z), passes in review before the 
séranim (1 S.292). They had chariots (15.135 [read 
3000], 2 S.16), in which, as in the Hittite chariotry, a 
shield-bearer stands beside the spearman (see CHARIOT, 
col. 729). Their strength, however, was in their well- 
armed footmen;* their archers were of formidable skill 
{1 S.313), reminding us of the fame of the Cretan 
bowmen. The Takkara at Dor maintained a fleet, 
which followed Wen-Amon to Byblos and blockaded 
the port to prevent his returning to Egypt (Papyrus 
Golénischeff). 

The Egyptian conquest probably broke up the 
Philistine confederacy ; the descendants of the invaders 
13. Later OT mingled with the native populatian e 

references. ee and disappeared in ìt, while leaving 
it their name, and, doubtless, infusing into 

it something of their character. Henceforth the history 
is that not of a people but of a country, or rather of the 
individual cities in it. (See ASHDOD, ASHKELON, 
EKRON, GATH, GAZA.) It must suffice here to refer 
very briefly to some notices in the OT of the relations of 
Israel to its neighbours on the SW. side. Gezer, as we 
have seen already (§ 11), was added by the Pharaoh to 
the territory of Solomon (1 K. 916); according to 2 Ch. 
118 Rehoboam fortified Gath as well as the cities in the 
Judzean Shéphélah ; Gibbethon was besieged by Nadab 
ben Jeroboam (1 K.127), and again a quarter of a 
century later in the reign of Elah ben Baasha (1 K. 
1615 f7.); the Chronicler records that some of the 
Philistines brought voluntary presents to Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch. 1711); in the reign of Jehoram of Judah they are 
said to have invaded Judah, and carried away the royal 
treasure with the king's wives and children (2 Ch. 
21:16 f);4 in the time of Jehoash Hazael king of 
Damascus took Gath, and invaded Judah on that line 
(2 K.1217); Uzziah broke down the walls of Gath, 
Jabneh, and Ashdod, and built cities in the territory of 
Ashdod (2 Ch. 266, from an old source); in the days 


1 Cp Jos. 13 2 (gélil6th), 15 45-47 Judg. 1 18. 

2 The difference of opinion between Achish and ‘ the sérdninz’ 
in r S. 29 does not imply the contrary. 

3 See the figures in As. u. Eur. 364 4; and cp the descrip- 
tions in 1 S. 17 4-845 2 S. 21 16. 4 

4 It is noteworthy for the conditions of the Chronicler’s age 
that the Arabians are so frequently associated with the Philis- 
tines in his account of these conflicts; cp Neh.47([1], and see , 
ARABIA, § 3. 
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of Ahaz the tables were turned, and the Philistines 
conquered and occupied many cities in the Judean 
Shéphélah and Negeb (2 Ch. 2818); Hezekiah waged 
successful war on the Philistine cities, even as far as 
Gaza, if we may trust the brief notice in 2 K.188 ;! 
but the Assyrians soon deprived him of his annexed 
territory. Amos (16-8) denounces the judgment of 
Yahwe on the Philistine cities, beeanse in some recent 
war they had carried away the population of whole 
districts and sold them to the Edomites ;? such a thing 
might have happened under Amaziah, when Judah was 
greatly weakened by the disastrons conflict with Israel 
which the king had provoked (2 K.141177). Am. 
62 (later than Amos) perhaps refers to the catastrophe 
which befell Gath at the hands of Sargon in 711 (see 
GATH, § 1). Isaiah, in an early prophecy (912 [11]), 
sees the Philistines on one side, and the Syrians on the 
other, devouring Israel ; whether the Philistines actually 
assailed the northern kingdom at this time is not known. 
Is.20 is dated in the year in which Sargon’s Tartan 
besieged Ashdod (711 B.C.), and predicts the failure of 
its vain reliance on Egyptian aid. In later prophecies 
the judgment that is to come upon the Philistines as 
well as on other foreign nations and lands, is foretold, 
and sometimes depicted in lurid colours ;* but, apart 
from the fact that the genuineness and age of many of 
these passages are controverted questions, the language 
and imagery are of too general—we might say, typical 
—a character to enable us to recognise a specifie 
historical situation. 
Philistia, together with Israel and Edom, was con- 
quered and made tributary to the Assyrian empire by 
painters eee a HES in the ma 
with Assyria. years o the ninth century (AB 1190 ; 
ASSYRIA, § 32). Tiglath-pileser HI. 
(745-727) enumerates among his vassals about the year 
734, Mitinti of Ashkelon and Haniin of Gaza (AB 
220). Both took part, with Rezin of Damascus and 
Pekah of Israel, in the revolt which the king put down 
in 734-732. Ashkelon, where Mitintl was succeeded 
by his son Rukipti, probably made its subniission (see 
Tiele, BAG 235); Haniin fled to Egypt at the approach 
of the Assyrians, and Gaza was captured and plundered; 
froin the language of Tiglath-pileser in his account of 
these events it has been inferred that he set an Assyrian 
governor over it (Winckler, G/ 1 219). Hanūn must, 
however, soon have recovered his throne, for in 720, in 
alliance with the Egyptian Sib'u—the same ‘SO’ (x5, 
perhaps to be pronounced Sewe; see SO) in whom 
Hoshea the last king of Israel had vainly trusted 
(2 K.174)—was defeated and made prisoner by Sargon in 
the battle at Raphia (XB 254). It was, perhaps, about 
the same time that Sargon deposed Azuri king of Ashdod, 
and set his brother Ahimiti on the throne; the anti- 
Assyrian party shortly expelled him and made a certain 
Yamani (or Yavani) king. The war thus provoked 
ended in 711 with the capture of Ashdod, Gath, and 
other cities, and the deportation of their inhabitants, 
their places being filled by colonists from the E. of the 
Empire, and the district placed under an Assyrian 
governor (AB 264 7; see also ASHDOD). This imme- 
diate administration did not continue long ; for Mitinti 
of Ashdod appears among the vassals of Sennacherib. 
In the great revolt against Sennacherib, in which 
Hezekiah of Judah played a prominent part, Sidka of 
Ashkelon was involved, with disastrous consequences to 
himself ; he was carried prisoner to Assyria, and Sar- 
ruludari, the son of a former ruler, made king in his 
room); Sennacherib, in his inscription, names as cities 
of the kingdom of Sidka whieh he had taken, Beth- 
dagon, Joppa, Benebarak, Azuru (XB 292). In Ekron 





l See HEZEKIAH, § 2; Winckler, GZ 220 226. 

2 Winckler (Adttest. Unters. 1834, G/ 1199) emends and 
inlerprets, ‘because they totally depopulated Edom'; see also 
Löhr, Unters. z. Amos, 4. 

3 See Jer. 2515 7% 47 Zeph.24 fH Ezek. 2515 7%, also Zech. 
95-7 Obad. 19. 
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the anti-Assyrian party had seized their loyal king 
Padi and sent him a prisoner to Hezekiah. Sen- 
nacherib severely punished the insurgents of Ekron, 
compelled Hezekiah to deliver Padi up, and restored 
him to his throne, 701 (XB 292 f). When Hezekiah's 
turn came, Sennacherib annexed the Judzean cities he 
had taken and plundered to the territories of the loyal 
kings, Mitinti of Ashdod, Padi of Ekron, and Silbel of 
Gaza (A B2o94; see ISRAEL, § 34; HEZEKIAH, § 2, 
and references there). After the time of Sennacherib 
the cities of Philistia seem not again to have revolted 
against the Assyrians. 

Esarhaddon names among his western vassals Silbel 
king of Gaza, Mitinti of Ashkelon, Ikausu of Ekron, 
Ahimilki of Ashdod, together with Manasseh of Judah, 
the kings of Edom and Moab, and others (AB 2 148). 
The same names appear under Aé$ur-bani-pal (74. 240). 
It was the time of the long peace in Manasseh’s reign. 
In the attempt of Egypt under Tirhakah to throw off the 
yoke of ASur-bani-pal (see EGYPT, § 664), the cities on the 
coast remained loyal to Assyria, as also in the revolt of 
Phoenicia, and the Arabian war (XB 2 160 168 f. 216 F). 
The account of the long siege of Ashdod by Psam- 
meticus (29 years ; Herod. 2157) attests renewed attempts 
of Egypt to subject this coast (see EGYPT, § 67). 
During the Scythian irruption Ashkelon was taken, and its 
great templeof ‘Aphrodite Urania’ spoiled ( Herod. 1 105). 

The collapse of the Assyrian empire in the last 
quarter of the seventh century, enabled Necho H. to 
carry the Egyptian arms to the Euphrates (608); in the 
course of this campaign he took Gaza (Kadéitis, Herod. 
2159). Necho’s defeat at Carchemish (605) was speedily 
followed by the reconquest of all Western Syria from 
the Amanus to the borders of Egypt (cp 2 K. 247) by 
Nebuchadrezzar. So far as our sources go, the southern 
coast cities offered no such resistance as the Babylonians 
encountered at Tyre and Jerusalem.’ The demonstra- 
tion of the Pharaoh Hophra (Apries) had at least no 
lasting results. Nabonadius called upon his tributaries 
as far as Gaza to contribute to the building of the great 
temple of Sin at Harran (A iii. 298). 

After the fall of the Babylonian empire, Gaza alone 
opposed the advance of Cambyses on his way to Egypt 

Polyb. 1640). In the provincial organisa- 
= Under Be Af ead Palestine (with Phoenicia and 
ee Cyprus) was included in the fifth satrapy 
sane (Herod. 391); it furnished its quota of ships 
to the fleet of Xerxes (Herod. 7 89). Ashkelon was, for 
a time at least, subject to Tyre (Scylax, in Geogr. min. 
ed. C. Müller, 179) ; Eshmunazar records the cession of 
Dor and Joppa to Sidon (C/S no 31. 19 f.). Gaza (g.v.) 
was autonomous, and so prosperous that Herodotus 
found it not inferior to Sardes (Herod. 35; see E. Meyer, 
GA 3139). What part these cities took in the repeated 
attempts of Egypt to shake off the Persian yoke, and in 
the revolts of Megabyzus and Evagoras (see PERSIA, 
§ 20), our scanty sources do not tell us; in the great 
rebellion of the ‘Syrians and Phoenicians, and almost 
all the peoples of the sea board’ in the last years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon (Diod. Sic. 1590) they may have 
been involved; without at least their benevolent neu- 
trality, Tachos could scarcely have engaged in his opera- 
tions in Phoenicia in 361.° If they joined with the 
Phoenician cities in the rising against Ochus—as is 
not improbable, since the Jews also seem to have been 
implicated—they at least offered no opposition to the 
Persians in their advance against Egypt; the exemplary 
fate of Sidon may have warned them to submit while 
there was time (see PERSIA, § 20). 

When Alexander, after taking Tyre, marched down 

the coast on his way to Egypt, it was again Gaza alone 





1 See, however, Stark, Gaza, 2247; Berossus names among 
Nebuchadrezzar’s captives not ouly Jews and Phoenicians, but 
also Syrians and the peoples near Egypt (Jos. Ant. x.11l1); cp 
also Philostratus ( ap. Syncell. 221 D). 

2 See Judeich, AVeinasiatische Studien, 164 f. 
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that resisted his passage ; it was taken only after a siege 

of two months’ duration ; the city was 

16. w sacked, and the remnant of its in- 

an a habitants sold into slavery (332 B.C. ).! 

Successors. The strategic importance of Philistia 

made it the scene of frequent conflicts between the suc- 
cessors of Alexander. 

In the assignment of satrapies after Alexander’s death (323), 
Syria fell to Laomedon; in 320 Philistia and Judza, with the 
rest of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, were seized by Ptolemy I., 
who garrisoned Gaza and Joppa. Antigonus, in 315, took these 
cities without much difficulty, though Tyre stood a fifteen 
months’ siege. In 312 Ptolemy reconquered the country; a 
pitched battle being fought in the spring near Gaza (Diod. Sic. 
1980 4); but in the autumn he was driven out again by Deme- 
trius and Antigonus, dismantling the fortifications of Acco, 
Joppa, and Gaza in his retreat (Diod. 1993); the peace of 311 
left Antigonus in possession of this coast ; Gaza was refortified 
hy him, and was the base of his unsuccessful operations by land 
and sea against Egypt in 306. In 302 Ptolemy invaded Syria 
and laid siege to Sidon, but retired upon an erroneous report of 
Antigonus’s advance, leaving garrisons to hold the cities he had 
taken. 


The disposition of Syria in the partition after the 
battle of Ipsus (301) was disputed, both Seleucids and 
Ptolemies in later times claiming that they had acquired 
the right to it ;? the question of actual possession at the 
moment lay between Ptolemy and the remaining garrisons 
of Demetrius. Ptolemy in no long time acquired southern 
Palestine, and perhaps some points in Phoenicia, which 
he administered by a strategos. The theatre of the 
Syrian wars of 275-274, 261-250, 246-240, was farther 
north; and their outcome strengthened and enlarged 
the Ptolemaic empire in Syria.? A determined attempt 
to wrest these possessions from Egypt was made by 
Antiochus the Great, beginning in 219. The Egyptians 
strengthened the fortifications of Gaza, which was 
necessarily the base of their defensive operations ; but 
the campaign of 218 must have brought it, along with 
most of southern Palestine, into the power of Antiochus ; 
since we find him preparing at Gaza for the projected 
invasion of Egypt. One of the great battles of antiquity 
was fought at Raphia in the spring of 217; Antiochus 
was coni pletely defeated, and Ptolemy recovered southern 
Syria (Polyb. 582-86). In 201 Antiochus resumed the 
attempt ; Coele-Syria fell into his hands almost without 
a blow; Gaza, however, held out, and was taken only 
after a stubborn resistance. The Egyptians made an 
effort to recover the territory; but their defeat at 
Paneion in 2007 put an end to a rule which had lasted 
for a century; all Syria was henceforth embraced in the 
empire of the Seleucidze. The revenues of Coele-Syria 
were assigned by Antiochus as a dowry to his daughter, 
Cleopatra, whom he married to the youthful Ptolemy. 
The ambition of the Egyptian court to reconquer the 
country precipitated the fresh attacks on Egypt by 
Antiochus I¢piphanes in 170-168. 

Long before the Macedonian conquest, commerce 
had doubtless brought to the coast, as it did to the 

17. Greek cities of the Nile delta, considerable 
civiliageien. numbers of Greeks ; the importance of 
the trade with Greece, which was prob- 
ably chiefly in their hands, may be judged from the 
fact that in the Persian period Gaza struck coins of 
Athenian types and of Athenian standard weight and 
fineness (see Schiirer®), 284). In the following centuries 
the influence of Greek civilisation was much more 
profound and wide-reaching. The city government 
was framed upon Greek models, the types and legends 
of their coinage are mainly Greek ; the gods whom they 
worshipped are for the most part the great gods of 
Greece: Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Athene, Aphrodite, 
Helios, and others ; the Greek language was doubtless 
extensively spoken in the cities; Ashkelon had, in Roman 


1 Diod. Sic. xvii. 4873 Arrian, 2264 ; Curtius, iv. 67 77 

2 See Niese, Griech, u. Makedon. Staaten, 1352 2124 377. 

3 The era of Tyre (275 or 274 B.C.) is probably connected 
with the occupation of Phoenicia by Ptolemy Philadelphus ; see 
Schiirer, G/ V8) 274. 

4 On the date see Niese, 2573/4 
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times, famous schools, and not a few men of distinction 
in Greek literature were educated there (Steph. Byzant. 
s.v.)—in short, it might appear on a superficial survey 
of these facts that the region was completely Hellenised. 
Such a conclusion would, however, be a Serious ex- 
aggeration. Greek was the language of commerce and 
of culture; in the cities, probably, most men were able 
to speak as much Greek as they needed ; but as late as 
the end of the fourth century A.D., the country people 
about Gaza spoke only Aramaic—which in the Persian 
period had gradually supplanted the older Canaanite 
vernacular (cp ARAMAIC, §§ 2 f )—while even in the city 
the lower classes spoke Aramaic, and there were those 
who understood no other tongue.? The same was true 
at Ashkelon, and doubtless elsewhere, generally. 

In religion, also, the fact that the gods bear Greek 
names does not necessarily indicate that the gods and 
their worship were purely Greek. In many cases, un- 
questionably, the name has been given to a native deity 
and the cult was either native or syncretistic. The 
chief temple of Ashdod in Maccabæan times was 
Dagon's; the great god of Gaza was Marnas—an 
Aramaic title; the identification with Zevs Kpyrayevns 
is part of the late legendary connection of Gaza (Mirga) 
with Crete ; ? the Aphrodite Ourania of Ashkelon is in all 
probability Atargatis-Derketo, also a Syrian deity,® 
just as in the Persian period the Aramaic names Marnas 
and ATARGATIS (g.v.) superseded a Canaanite Baal 
and Astarte, so they became in turn Zeus and Aphrodite 
without changing their nature. 

During the Maccabzean struggle the Syrian armies 
operated in general from the Philistine plain, ascending 

18. The by the pass of Beth-horon or Emmaus, 
RRA RAN or farther S. by Beth-zur. Levies from 
* the country fought on the Syrian side ; 
slave-traders accompanied the army to buy the expected 
prisoners (1 Macc. 341). 

„In a raid into the lowland Judas took Ashdod, plundering the 
city and destroying the images of the gods (1 Macc. 568). To 
prevent such excursions of the Jews, Bacchides fortified and 
garrisoned Emmaus, Beth-horon, Thamnatha, Pharathon, and 
Gazer (1 Macc. 9 50-52). In 147 Jonathan, fighting in the cause 
of Alexander Balas against Demetrius, made an expedition 
against Joppa, but found the city 100 strong to be carried by 
assault; turning back he defeated Apollonius near Ashdod, 
pursued the retreating enemy into the city, and burned it with 
its great temple of Dagon (1 Macc. 1075-85, cp 114); Ashkelon 
received him with open arms (1086). Alexander rewarded him 
by bestowing upon him the city and district of Ekron (10 89). 
Later, as a supporter of Alexander’s son Antiochus, Jonathan 
received the submission of Ashkelon, and besieged Gaza and 
compelled it to sue for terms (hetween 145-143 B.C. ; 1 Macc. 
1160-62); shortly after, Simon took Joppa and put a Jewish 
garrison in it (1 Macc. 12 33,4); after the treacherous murder of 
Jonathan by Trypho at Ptolemais, Simon drove out the inhabi- 
tants of Joppa, settling Jews in their place and annexing it to his 
own territory (1 Macc. 1311; see Joppa, § 2); having taken 
Gazer hy siege, he pursued the same course with it (1 Macc, 
13 43-48). Antiochus Sidetes seems to have taken these places 
from John Hyrcanus,4 but was constrained by Roman interven- 
tion to restore them. Alexander Jannzus at the beginning of 
his reign hesieged Ptolemais, but was compelled by Ptolemy 
Lathurus to retire from it. The subsequent withdrawal of both 
Lathurus and Cleopatra, however, left him a free hand, and he 
conquered Raphia, Anthedon, and finally Gaza, which after a 
siege of a year he took by treachery and gave over to pillage 
and flames, 96 B.C. (Jos. An. xiii. 133, BJ 1.42). In Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 15 4) we have a list of the cities which were subject to 
Alexander Jannæus; it includes all the cities from Carmel to 
Rhinocorura (with the single exception of Ashkelon)—Strato’s 
Tower, Apollonia, Joppa, Jamnia, Ashdod, Gaza, Anthedon, 
Raphia, Rhinocorura. 


Pompey freed these cities from Jewish rule, restoring 
them to their own citizens and incorporating them in 
the province of Syria (63 B.C.; Jos: 

19. Under the 77; 77) Gabinius ( a eee 
Romanii many of these places which had been 
wholly or in part demolished by the Jews (Azz. xiv. 53; 
BJ i.84). Cæsar restored Joppa to the Jews (And. 


1 Marcus Diaconus, Vita Porphyrii, ch. 66. See Schürer(3), 
2 64 95. 

2 On Marnas, see Drexler in Roscher, Lex. 2 2379. 

3 Diod. Sic. 24, Pausan. 1.146. 

4 See Schürer, 2 ror. 
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xiv. 106). Antony bestowed on Cleopatra the whole 
coast from the Egyptian desert to the Eleutherus except 
the cities Tyre and Sidon (36 B.c.; Plut. Azi. 36; Jos. 
BJ i.18s). Augustus (in 30 B.C.) added tothe kingdom 
of Herod Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strato’s Tower ; 
the last Herod rebuilt and named Cæsarea. In the 
division of Herod’s kingdom Gaza was put immediately 
under the governor of Syria; the same disposition was 
made of Joppa and Czesarea when Archelaus was de- 
posed (6 A.D.); Ashdod and Jamnia were given to 
Salome ; upon her death their revenues were paid to 
the empress Livia and subsequently to ‘Tiberius (see 
Schiirer, G/ V ©) 278). Ashkelon enjoyed the privileges 
of a free city during all these changes, maintaining the 
liberties it had gained in 104 B.C. In 66 A.D., at the 
beginning of the war with Rome, the Jews in Cæsarea 
were slaughtered by their fellow-townsmen, with the 
connivance of the procurator, Gessius Florus. ?! In 
revenge the insurgents set fire to Ptolemais and Ash- 
kelon, and demolished Anthedon and Gaza,” with many 
unwalled towns in the country (ZB/ ii. 181). Joppa was 
taken by the Romans under Cestius Gallus and its 
Jewish population massacred (B/ ii. 1810); it was re- 
occupied by the Jews (see 2/ ii. 204), who held it until 
its destruction by Vespasian (73/ ili. 92 J). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem in 70, Jamnia, 
which since the Asmonzean times had been inhabited 
chiefly by Jews, and Lydda became the seats of the 
most famous Jewish schools; and in the other towns 
of this region there was a considerable Jewish popula- 
tion, among whom Jewish Christians are frequently 
mentioned, 

Calmet, ‘ Dissertatio de origine et nominibus Philistzeorum,’ 
in Proleg. et dissertt., etc., ed. Mansi, 1180-189; Movers, Die 

Phonizier, 13 f. 277, (1841); Bertheau, Zur 
20. Literature. Gesch. der Israeliten, 186-200, 280-285, 306- 

308, 354% (1842); Hitzig, Urgesch. u. My- 
thol. der Philistäer (1845); GV1 136 ff. 120 f. etc. (1869); 
A. Arnold, ‘Philister’ in Ersch u. Grubers Encyklopædie, 
Sect. iii. 23 321-329; A. Knobel, I’élkertafel der Genesis, 98, 
208 f., 215 7 (1850); Stark, Gaza u. die Philistdische Atiste 
(1852); folder literature in full,o 7% 314% 244 3357 503 J. 
611 7); A. Baur, ‘ Philister’ in Riehm’s ZZIVB ; cp Der Prophet 
Amos, 76-94 (1847); Köhler, Hib. Gesch. 181 H (1875). De 
Goeje, ‘Het tiende Hoofdstuk van Genesis,’ TAT 4 2337, 
especially 257 % (1870); Fr. W. Schultz, ‘ Philister’ in 2A?) 
11618-636 (1883); Knencker, ‘ Philist@ier’ in Schenkels BL 
4541-559; Ewald, GI'/8)1348 7 (1864) 342% etc. (1866) ; 
Schwally, ‘Die Rasse der Philistaéer,’ ZIZ 34 103 J. (1891); 
Ehers, Aegypten und die Bucher Mosis, 130 f. (1868); Prugsch, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs, ch. 14 f. (1881); W. M. Müller, As. 
u. Eur. ch. 20-29 (1893); ‘Die Urheimat der Philister’; ‘ Der 
Papyrus Golenischeff’; ‘Die Chronologie der Philistereinwan- 
derung, in AIG vol. 5 pt. 1 (1900); H. Winckler, G/1 216 J. 
(1895); W. J. Beecher, ‘ Philistines,’ in Hastings’ DB 3 844-848 5 
Schiirer, G/1/(3) 2 §§ 22 F etc. G. F. M. 

PHILOLOGUS (iAoAoroc), greeted in Rom. 1615, 
together with Juria [g.v.]. lt is a common slave- 
name, and oceurs not unfrequently in the inscriptions 
of the imperial household (C/Z 64116, etc). According 
to Pseudo-Hippolytus he was one of the seventy dis- 


ciples, and tradition makes him bishop of Sinope. 


PHILOSOPHY. See HELLENISM, WISDOM LITERA- 
TURE. 

PHINEES, 1. 1 Esd. 55 2 Esd. l 2%, alsor Esd. 8228 
= Ezra 7 5 S2 PHINEHAS (§ 3), 1- 

2. 1 Esd. 531r, RV Phinoe — Ezra 2 49 PASEAH, 2. 

3. 1 Esd. 863= Ezra S33 PHINEHAS, 3. 

4. 2 Esd. 12a. See PHINEHAS, 2. 

PHINEHAS (D/72'5, once DMB, 1 S. 13; olelineec 
[BAFL]). 

The name is very un-Hebraic, and since the mother 
of Phinehas ben Eleazar is described (Ex. 625) as one 
of the daughters of Putiel (cp Poti- 
ORR phera‘), it is plausible to seek for 

BYP Tan Egyptian origin. Hence Lauth 
Hebrew ? ; 

(ZDMG 25 [1871], 139), followed by 

Nestle (Eigennamen, 112 [1876]), and formerly by 


1. Is the name 


1 See also the slaughter at Ashkelon and Ptolemais, 4/ ii. 185. 
2 In the case of Gaza, at least, this demolition can have been 
but partial ; see Schiirer, 288. 
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Cheyne (Proph. /s.)144), explained Phinehas as ‘the 
negro, the corresponding Egyptian form being well- 
attested (see § 2). All such theories, however, seem 
to be inferior in probability to the rival hypothesis. 

The present writer ventures to think that, if the name were 
Egyptian, it must have honorific meaning. We might perhaps 
suppose onja to be an early corruption of nys, which in pjsy 
nop (ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH) may be a misvocalisation of the 
Egyptian name Pianhi (or some similar form); p and y were 
often confounded. But considering that the evidence before 
us (see Moses, § 6) seems to favour a N. Arabian origin for 
Moses and his relatives, and that ‘ Phinehas’ in the Hexateuch 
is the name, not only of an individual, but also of a hill with 
which, not the individual, but his father (though ‘Eleazar’ 
really comes from a clan-name) is associated,! also that the 
Levites certainly had Jerahmeelite affinities, and that the father 
of the second Phinehas bears a name which is probably a mutila- 
tion of Jerahmeel, it becomes more probable that prng is to 
be explained as a mutilated and corrupt form (through jones) of 
Seen (Jerahme’el). The name Jerahme’el could of course be 
given hoth to an individual and to a locality. Cp TIMNATH- 
HERES. PuTIeEL (cp note 3 below), is nbs with the afformative 
by. It is possible, however, that Putiel and POTIPHERA (g.v.) 
were early explained as =‘ devoted to EI,’ or ‘to Rē’? On the 
supposed Kphraimite connection of the second Phinehas see 
Suyiton, and note that ‘Ephraim’ is not unfrequently a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Jerahmeel’ (e.g., Judg. 171 1911S. 11). 

her, 

On the assumption, however, that the name Phinehas 

is of Egyptian origin the following details deserve 


consideration. 


Bre an It seems to stand for Egyptian 
of! ihe tar ‘op 3 5 
question. pel')-2hési,? later without the vocalic 


ending, in Coptie letters TEN@HC (cp 
Pioemphanets, Ptol. iv. 734, mutilated Piemphe, Plin. 
6 192, ‘the country of the negro’). 

The = of the biblical punctuation could be an archaic render- 
ing of č, which stands mostly for old 4 The fact that the 
article is often written (f57 or even %57, Lieb}. 884 add.) like the 


demonstrative must not be misunderstood ; it is only an attempt 
at expressing the helping sound č before two double con- 
sonants, notwithstanding the biblical i—a scriptio plena which 
seems to show that the name was felt to be foreign. The 
meaning ‘the negro’ does not imply black skin, the desig- 
nation 2(e)4ési applying also to all brownish Hamitic tribes of 
Eastern Africa (WMM, As. «. Eur. 112). Therefore, the name 
means nothing but ‘a child of darker (brunette) complexion." 
The name begins to appear in dynasty 18 and becomes 
most frequent in dynasty 19 to 21, By the time of dynasty 
26 (ahout 666 ».C.) it seems to be rare, if not obsolete. It 
was superseded by P-ekōš (wexvars), ‘the Cushite.’ 
WMM. 

1. Son of Eleazarand of one of the daughters of Putiel.’ 
He is mentioned as accompanying the Israelites against 
Midian (Nu. 316 J), and as sent to 
Ethe aao admonish the trans-Jordanic Israelites 

g * for erecting their altar by the Jordan 
(Jos. 221330 #). He is, however, more especially 
renowned for his zeal and energy at Shittim in the 
matter of the Midianitess Cozpi (g.v., Nu. 256 f), 
to which repeated allusion is made in later Judaism, cp 
Ps. 10630 f. 1 Mace. 226 (piwews [A]) and lécclus. 4523. 
The story (the opening of which is lost) is a later 
addition by P to the already composite 241-5 (JE), and 
is probably an artificial attempt to antedate and fore- 
shadow the zealous endeavours of Nehemiah to purify 
the remnants of the Jewish Gélah (cp Bertholet, Stellung 
d. Israeliten, 147). See NUMBERS, §7, and Orford 
Hex. ad loc. 


3. Bearers 


1 On the analogy of Josh. 1950 we may assume that the hill 
of Phinehas (Jerahmeel) in Josh. 24 33 was traditionally 
assigned to Eleazar. Originally, however, 715% must have 
been Sxblary 5 i.e., it was a Clan-name. 


2 Written mostly KK } | a ) Ms 


3 For a view of the name Putiel which implies two stages in 
the history of the name, see above, § 1. According to the 
ordinary view. the second of the two stages represents the 
entire history of the name. Both views are illustrated hy the 
fact that in Eg.-Aram. inscriptions and papyri of the fifth and 
fourth century B.C. ma, ‘devoted to,’ appears in the form pm 
e.g., oxen (‘of Isis,’ etc.) An earlier example is ‘pss (in Gk. 
inscr. merogtpts) in an inscription found at Teima in Arabia 
(C7S ii. no. 113). 
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The importance of Phinehas in P lies in the fact that he is in 
the direct line from Aaron, and hence (as the father of Abishua) 
enters into the genealogy of the high-priests (1 Ch. 6 4 [5 30] 50 
(6 35] Ezra T 5=1 Esd., 82 2Esd.12b Phinees). The Chronicler, 
moreover, speaks of him as the ruler over the porters ‘in time 
past’ (1 Ch.920). Inthe days of the ‘return’ the h’ne Phinehas 
form one of the priestly classes (Ezra82=1 Esd. 55 829, hopos 
[Bj, PHINEEs), at the head of whom stands Gershom (see 
GERSHOM, GERSHON), 


Like his father Eleazar, Phinehas rarely appears 
previous to P. In Judg. 2028 the statement that he 
stood before Yahwé in the days of the Judges is no 
doubt a gloss (cp SHILOH); the whole chapter in its 
present form is post-exilic. (Cp Moore, Judges, 434, 
and see JUDGES, § 13.) Ancient, on the other hand, 
is the announcement affixed to Jos. 24 (Es) of the death 
of Eleazar and his burial in the GIBEAH OF PHINEHAS! 
[7.v.] which was given to Phinehas in the hill-country 
of Ephriam (v. 33). (PAL adds also that Phinehas 
himself was afterwards buried in the same ‘ Gibeah’ 


(€v yaBaap [-a8 [A], yn Baap, L] T) [yn BP] éavrôv 
[€avrot A]): Dt.106 (Eleazar succeeds Aaron at 
Moserah) is probably also E. 

2. Phinehas b. Eli? and his brother HoPHNI [g.v.] 
were ‘sons of Belial’ who, for their wickedness and 
wantonness towards the offerers of sacrifices, incurred 
the wrath of Yahwè and perished together at Eben-ezer 
when the ark was taken by the Philistines (1 S. 1-4). 
The son of Phinehas born upon that fatcful day receives 
the name ICIIABOD [g.v. ]. 

According to Budde’s analysis (SBOT), the old narrative in 
15.4 related the loss of the ark without further comment ; 
it is a later writer (Ka) who in 2 Z ascribes the disaster to the 
wickedness of Eli’s sons and to their father’s laxity (esp. 3 148), 
and finally it is a Dt. writer who lays even greater stress 
upon their iniquity and actually foreshadows their fate. There 
is much to be said, however, in favour of H. P. Smith’s 
view that 1 S, 212-17 22-25 [27-36 ?], 4146-71 is a fragment 
of an independent history of the Elida. This torso (which 
is already composite) contains two peculiarities: (a) the 
association of the family with Moses, and (4) the prominence of 
Shiloh. It may, therefore, be conjectured that this narrative 
formerly stood in the closest connection with another in Judg. 
18 / where, too, a descendant of Moses and the foundation of a 
shrine (perhaps in the original story that not of Dan but of 
Shiloh) play an important part.3 The Mosaic associations and 
the unique description of the power of the ark (1 S. 45%) may 
further suggest that the narrative isa fragment of that account 
of the Exodus a trace of which survives in Nu. 10 29-36 (itself 
also composite); cp Exopus i., §5 7, KADESH, § 3. 


Another son, Ahitub, was the father of Ahiah 
(=Ahimelech),* who appears as a priest in the time of 
Saul (1 S.143). It is a remarkable fact that the 
famous line of priests from Eli to Abiathar is ignored in 
the later genealogies, with the curious exception of 
2 Esd. 11, where Phinehas b. Heli (= Eli) and Phinehas 
b. Eleazar occur in the ancestry of Ezra (see GENEA- 


LOGIES i., § 7 [4]). 
An interesting question arises as to the precise 


relation between Phinehas (1) and (2). The latter, 
according to MT an Ephraimite, seems to disappear 
from history only to be represented in a later age by the 
former, a shadowy and unreal character whom also 
tradition connects with Ephraim. At all events the 
iniquity of the Ephraimite son of Eli (cp esp. 1 S. 
2226) is amply atoned for in later tradition by the zeal 
(cp esp. Nu. 256 f) of the younger namesake. That 


1 Prof. Cheyne, however. proposes to read ‘Gibeah of 
Jerahmeel,’ regarding both ‘ Phinehas’ and ‘Eleazar’ as cor- 
ruptions of clan-names (see § 1). 

Eli's origin is not given, no doubt because he was previ- 
ously mentioned in the longer narrative of which 1 S. 1 in its 
present form is an excerpt. Marq. (Fund. 12 f.) recognises the 
traces of a double tradition in the very full notices given in v. 1 
(see ELKANAH i., JEROHAM i, SAMUEL). Is v.1 a confused 
combination of marginal notes giving the parentage and origin 
of both Elkanah (v. 1) and Eli (v. 3)? [Note, however, the view 
respecting the name Eli in § 1, and compare SH1L.ou. J 

3 For a parallel but somewhat different theory depending 
on emended texts, see Mican, SHILOH; cp also Moses. 

4 Prof. Cheyne has suggested that both Ahiah and Ahimelech 
may be popular corruptions of Jerahmeel. 

5 The statement, perhaps, does not belong to the original 
document (J). It has nothing to do with the chapter, and is 
more probably a gloss introduced on account of the ‘priest’ in 
VU. 19 36b. 
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(x) is an image of the son of Eli is denied however by 
We. (Prol. 142), but there are at all events certain 
considerations which point to a connection between the 
two. The names Eli, Hophni, and Phinehas are of 
the same un-Hebraic cast as Moses and Gershom, and 
(unless we have recourse to emendation) find thcir only 
explanation from Egyptian, or from S. Palestinian 
dialects (Sabzean, Sinaitic, etc.) ; the tradition in 1S. 227 
(although due to Rp; see We., Zc.) seems, moreover, to 
connect the house of Eli with Moses (cp also Jochebed 
and Phinehas’ son ICHABOD [¢.v.]).! The relation of 
Phinehas b, Eli to Phinehas the grandson of Aaron 
finds an analogy in the cases of Eliezer and Gershom 
b'né Moses compared with Eleazar and Gershon b’né 
Aaron.” The conjecture is perhaps a plausible one that 
the ‘ stone of help’ (ben-ezer) in r S. 4 has some connec- 
tion with the grave of Ileazar (Josh. 24 32), also the burial- 
place of the Aaronite Phinehas ; note the explanation 
of the name in x S. 712. 


3. Eleazar b. Phinehas, a priest temp. Ezra (Ezra $ 33=1 Esd. 
8 63, PHINEES). 


TK CSI, Wal. ON. , 62; So AC. $3 


PHINOE (qdinoe), 1 Esd. 531 RV, AV PHINEEs; 
see PASEAH, 2. 


PHISON (d¢[e]icwn [BN.\]), Ecclus. 2425 AV, RV 
PISHON. See PISON. 


PHLEGON (gAerwn) is saluted in Rom. 1614. 
Cp ROMANS (EPISTLE). His name occurs in the 
apocryphal lists of the ‘seventy’ given by Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Psendo-Hippolytus. Tradition made 
him bishop of Marathon, and the Greek church com- 
memorates his martyrdom on April 8th. 


PHCEBE (doiBu), the ‘sister,’ ‘deaconess’ (RV™8: : 
AlaKONOC) of the church at Cenchreze, who, according 
to Rom. 1617, had been a ‘helper [or ‘ patroness’] of 
many,’ including the writer. See further, ROMANS and 
(for the nature of her diaconate) DEACON. 


PHEENICIA. 
CONTENTS. 


Trade, art, navigation (§$ 7-9). 
Religion ($$ 10-15). 
Constitution (§ 16). 

Sources (§ 17). 

History ($$ 18-22). 
sibliography (§ 23). 


Names (§ 1). 

Origin and nationality (§ 2). 
Beginning of history (§ 3). 
List of towns (§ 4). 
Egyptian dominion (§ 5). 
Phoenician colonies (§ 6). 

By the Phoenicians are meant the inhabitants of the 
commercial coast towns of Canaan. ‘The name is of 
Greek origin. For a long time its proto- 
type was thought to have becn found in the 
Egyptian Fenk-u (vocalisation unknown), but it has 
since been shown (notably by W. M. Müller, 4s. u. 
Eur, 208 f.) that this Egyptian word is not the name 
of a nation but a poetical designation of the (Asiatic) 
barbarians—possibly indeed only a traditional scribal 
error for Feku. The name Pov is rather a Gk. 
derivative from gods, ‘ blood-red,’ with the common 
old suffix, -ex. 

The name Phoenix is by no means rare in the ancient Grecian 
world as a place-name indicating the presence of a reddish 
colour. Thus there was a brook Phoenix near Thermopylæ, a 
mount Phoenix in Boeotia and in Caria, a town Phoomké in 
Epirus, and so on (cp Meyer, GA 2, § 92)}—where it is out of the 
question to suppose that ‘ Phoenician’ settlements are meant. 

This name was given by the Greeks to the Canaanite 
seafaring men, as well as to the most highly-prized of 
all their imports, purple, and to the palm, which was 
likewise introduced by them (first at Delos, Od. 6 103). 
Probably otv denoted first the purple, then the 


‘ purple-men,’ and finally the trec they imported. 


1. Names. 


1 The identification of these names has been also made by 
Wellh. CH3) 371 (1899). See also ICHABOD, JOCHEBED. 

2 If Eli’s genealogy has indeed found its way into 1 S. 11 (see 
§ 2, n. 1, above), we might venture to find a trace of it in 
om 72, which name is no other than Jerahmeel. Eli may have 
been a Jerahmeelite ; the relation between the Kenites, Jerah- 
meelites, and other clans of the south appears to have been a 
close one (see JERAHMEEL, § 3). 
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The Greek genealogic poetry provided the Phoenicians with 
an eponym—Pheenix king of Sidon,—who was identified with a 
Crelan god and hero Phoinix, whose daughter Europa, origin- 
ally a Bæotian and Cretan goddess, thus became a Sidonian 
princess. For what reason Cadmus, the son of Agenor, the 
eponym and founder of the Cadineia of Thebes, was made the 
brother of Phoenix we do not know; he had, at any rate, 
nothing to do with Phoenicia. At a still later time Cadmus 
became the brother of Europa, which resulted in the latter's 
becoming the daughter of Agenor, and her father Phoenix 
becoming her brother. A further analysis of this legend does 
not belong here; cp Meyer, GA 293 f- . The Latin Pænus is 
probably rather a contraction of ‘ Phoinix’ than an older form 
withoul the suffix. 

Kaft, which frequently oceurs in the Egyptian in- 
scriptions of the New Empire, passed for a long time 
as another old name for Phoenicia; Powlxyn is thus 
rendered in the hieroglyphie text in the bilingual deeree 
of Canopus. ‘There are cogent reasons, however, for 
rejecting this view, and seeking for Kaft outside the 
Semitic world, perhaps in Cilicia (ep CApPuTor, § 4). 
The name may be connected with the enigmatical name 
JAPHETH [¢.v.], and the Gk. 'Iáreros (the name of a 
Cilician god, in Steph. Byz., s.v.”Adava and ’Ayxeddn). 

In the OT the Phoenicians generally are named 
ots, Sidonians; for instance Itoba‘al, king of Tyre, 
is called ‘King of the Sidonians’ in 1K.1631; ep 
Judg. 10612 187 1 K.520 111533 2 K.2313; and in 
the genealogy of the nations, Gen. 1015 (ep Judg.33= 
Josh. 184-6). In the same way King Hiram II. of 
Tyre is called in an inscription pis 450, ‘ King of the 
Sidonians,’ and on coins of the time of Antiochus IV. 
Tyre is called cay cx, ‘the metropolis of the Sidonians’ 
—i.e., Phoenicians. In Homer the Phoenicians are 
often called Nidsveoe (Z7. 6290 Od. 15118 4618), their 
land Nidovlyn (7/7. 6291 Od. 13285); but Potvixes is also 
found (//. 28743 f.; Od. 13272 14288 fF 15415 #*). 
Both names oecur together in the celebrated verses 
concerning Menelaus’ wanderings (Od. 4847). The 
name of the wn Sidon is found in Od. 15425. From 
the faet that Sidon, not Tyre, is mentioned, we must 
not draw political conelusions as some have done ; 
through the influence of the ethnie name ‘Sidonian’ 
the name of Sidon was familiar to the Greeks at an 
earlier time than that of Tyre, although the latter was 
then much the more important. Roman poets, too, 
frequently use ‘Sidonius’ (as a synonym for ‘ Poenus ’) 
in the sense of ‘ Phoenician’ (ep Ovid, Fast. 3108 ete. ). 

A precise definition of Phoenicia can hardly be given. 
The boundaries assigned by Herodotus, Seylax, Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy vary greatly. The last-mentioned 
(v.154) reckons Phoenicia from the Eleutherus to the 
brook Chorseas S. of Dor. Accepting this view, we 
may deseribe Phoenicia as the coast-land at the foot of 
Lebanon and of the hill-conntry of Galilee down to 
Carmel. Marathus and Arados, however, lie N. of 
this territory, and in the S. the border is fluctuating 
and arbitrary. The impossibility of fixing a definite 
boundary line between the Phoenicians and the other 
Canaanites is specially obvious in the more remote 
times before the settlement of the Israelites and the 
Philistines. The limits above assigned correspond 
roughly to the name Zaki by which the Egyptians at 
the time of their conquests designated the Phaenician 
coast (cp WMM, As. u. Lur. 17677). The origin of 
this name is unknown. 

Herodotus relates that the Phoenicians, as they them- 
selves declare, were originally settled upon the ‘ Red’ 
Sea, and came thence to the Syrian 
coast (11 789). The ‘Red’ Sea is of 
course the Indian Ocean, more especi- 
ally the Persian Gulf. It would seem therefore that 
there once was a Phoenician tradition which, like that 
in the OT, made their ancestors immigrants from 
Babylonia.? 


2. Origin and 
nationality. 


1 The story was afterwards further embellished ; support for 
it was found in the names of the islands Tylos and Arados of 
Bahrein on the Persian Gulf (Straho, xvi.342/). On the story 
of Trogus Pompeius, see SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 
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The long prevailing derivation of the name Phænicia from the 
Egyptian Punt (Lepsius), a land that was located by older 
writers in S. Arabia, is quite impossihle. The Egyptian Punt 
is the incense-bearing Somali-coast in Africa, whose inhabitants 
(Eg. Punti, Lepsius wrongly Puna) have nothing whatever to 
do with Pazni, PotveKes. 

The Phoenicians themselves reckoned their land to 
Canaan (for the evidence, see CANAAN, § 1), and with 
perfeet justice. They are, in fact, a branch of the 
Canaanites, which, at the beginning of the time 
historically known to us (about 1500 B.C. ), had occupied 
many places on the coast, while the intermediate region 
was still in the hands of an Amorite population (ep 
AMORITES, CANAAN).! 

One evidence of this is supplied by the Phoenician 
language, which differs only dialectically from the other 
Canaanite dialects known to us (Hebrew and Moabite) ; 
see WritT1InG. Though it exhibits in many instances a 
younger vocabulary (¢.g., jn’, to give, j5x, God), it has 
frequently retained older grammatical forms and words 
which in Hebrew have become obsolete.? 

In fact it was simply the difference between the 
conditions of life of the coast-land and those of the 
interior, that gradually separated the Phoenicians from 
their fellows who had settled farther inland—much in 
the same way as the Dutch were severed from the other 
N. Germans. Their different historical development, 
and above all the occupation of Palestine by the 
Israelites, enlarged the breach. 

As to the age of the Phoenician towns we possess no 
information, for of course no historical value attaches to 
the statement of Africanus (in Syn- 
cellus, 31) that the Phoenicians said 
they had a historical tradition reaching 
back for 30,000 years. Far more 
moderate is the assertion of Herodotus (244) that, 
according to native tradition, Tyre and its temple of 
Hercules had been founded 2300 years previously— 
i.e., about 2730 B.C. Even in this, however, no one 
will venture to find a real tradition. According to 
another statement the founding of Tyre was much later. 
Justin (182) relates that for a long time after their 
immigration (see above, § 2) and the founding of Sidon 
the Phoenicians lived on the coast, but that being then 
overcome (expugnati) by the king of Ashkelon, they 
took to their ships, and founded Tyre the year before 
the fall of Troy. To what year the latter event is 
assigned here cannot be gathered from the context ; but 
when we find in Menander of Ephesus, the historian 
of Tyre, a Tyrian era that begins in the year 1198-7 
B.C. (Jos. Anz. viii.31, § 62, c. AZ. i. 18, § 126; and 
thence Eus. a. Abr. 745) we may regard it as almost 
certain that this is the epoch intended. Now it was at 
this time that there oceurred the great movement among 
the nations which resulted in the occupation of Ashkelon 
and the neighbouring places by the PH!LISFLNES (¢.v.) 
and also affected the Phoenician cities (see § 5). It 
is possible, therefore, that the statement of Justin 
and Menander’s era preserve a recollection of these 
events. On the other hand, the date may rest simply 
on some chronological combination no longer known 
to us. It is, at any rate, historically certain from 
the Amarna tablets that, in the fifteenth century, the 
island-city of Tyre was already extant, and one of the 
most powerful cities of Phoenicia. 

Whether the lists of Phoenician kings mentioned by later 
writers (Tatian, adv. Grec. 37; Porphyry ap. Eus. Prep. ev. 


x.912, from Sanchuniathon) possessed any value for the older 
period, is uncertain. Hf there were any historical lists going 


3. Commence- 
ment of the 
history. 


1 This is probable on the following ground. As late as the 
last millennium B.€., new Phænician towns were planted upon 
the northern foot of Lebanon—Botrys under Hiram I. of Tyre, 
Tripolis probably not until the time of the Persians. How to 
account for the existence of a (much mutilated) Phoenician 
inscription in N. Syria two hours W. of Zenjirli (Winckler, 
AOF 1305), isnot clear. The inscription belongs to the time 
about 750-700 B.C. 

2 Cp Stade, ‘Erneute Prüfung des zwischen dem Pheen. u. 
Heb. bestehende Verwandtschaftsgrades,’ in Alorgentandische 
Forschungen, 1874. 
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back to the second millennium or even farther, they must have 
been written in cuneiform, which it is hardly likely that anyone 
in later times could read. _ 

Should the Babylonian archives at any time give us 
any authentic information regarding the expeditions 
of Sargon and Naram-sin into Syria (according to 
Nabonidus’ inscription about 3750 B.c.), we may 
expect to find that there was in Phcoenicia in the 
fourth millennium a state of things more or less similar 
to what we find two thousand years later when the 
Egyptians came to Asia. That the rclations between 
Babylonia and Syria were exceedingly ancient and 
were never interrupted, is shown by the Amarna 
tablets; presumably every great power which took 
shape in Babylon sought to extend its dominion over 
Syria as well; we know that this is true also of the 
Elamite conquerors (about 2200 B.C.). Hence the use 
of the Babylonian language and script was familiar at 
the court of all the Syrian princes whether Semitic or 
not. It is specially, however, in the sphere of art and 
religion that we can see how ancient and deeply-rooted 
Babylonian influence wes, and we shall find this to be 
the case in Phoenicia as well as elsewhere. But there 
must always have been close relations also with the 
empire on the Nile.! 

These long ages are, however, gone beyond recall. 
Our information regarding the history of Syria, and 
therefore of Phoenicia, begins with the Egyptian con- 
quest in the sixteenth century. Even then, however, 
the details supplied by the triumphal inscriptions of the 
victorious Pharaohs are meagre to the last degree ; it is 
only the annals of Thutmosis III. that yield somewhat 
fuller material, to which are to be added notices in 
Egyptian works, such as pre-eminently the papyrus 
Anastasi I. (see PALESTINE, § 15), where Phoenician 
(among other) places are named. Our store of facts 
receives important additions from the Amarna tablets. 

For the centuries from the ninth to the seventh we 
have good information in the Assyrian inscriptions (cp 
Fr. Del., Wo lag das Paradies? 281 7.); and, more- 
over, most of the Phoenician towns are occasionally 
mentioned in the OT. 

From these sources, we obtain the following list of 
Phoenician towns from Carmel northwards :— 

f 1. Acco Qay, Judg.131; Josh.1930 corr. for 
4. List of my), a separate principality in the Amarna 
Pheenician tablets. See Procemais. 

towns. 2. Akzib (aax, Egyptian ‘Azsapu, Ass. Ak- 

zibi). See ACHZIB. 

3. Mahalliba (so in Assyrian; bamm, in Josh.1929 [see 
AHLAB, n.]; corrupted to abnx in Judg. 1 31). 

Akzib and Mahalliba do not occur in the Amarna letters ; 
they were small towns probably belonging to one of the 
neighbouring principalities. 

4. Kana (ap, Jos. 19 28)= Eg. Aand, a separate principality 
in the Amarna letters. See KANAH, 

5. Tyre (4%, ‘the rock’; old Latin Sarra), on a rocky island 
in the sea, about half an English mile (4 stadia) from the shore, 
with an area of about 130 acres, without wells or vegetation, 
In time of war, when the mainland was in the hands of the enemy. 
the Tyrians had to depend on water from cisterns; in ordinary 
times the water supply was carried over in boats, as is already 
mentioned in pap. Anastasi. On the coast was a suburb which 
the Greeks called Palzwtyros. They wrongly supposed the 
settlement on the shore to be older than that on the island. 
The local name was Usu or Uzu (Ass. Ushu=Eg. Authu), often 
mentioned in the Amarna tablets. There is much proba- 
bility in the suggestion of PraSek and Cheyne (see Esau, 
Hosan), that Usoos, the brother of Hypsuranios of Tyre in 
Philo’s story, the man who first ventured to sea on a log, is 
simply the eponym of Palztyros. 

6. Sarepta (pax), a place at the foot of Lebanon belonging 


to Sidon (1 K. 17 9)= Eg. Zarpta, Ass. Sariptu, not mentioned in 
the Amarna tablets. Cp ZAREPHATH. 

7. Sidon (Grs), the greatest of the Phoenician or ‘Sidonian’ 
towns, and already in the time of the Amarna letters the 


principal rival of Tyre, with a harbour secured seawards by a 
range of rocks. See SIDON. 





1 This is sufficiently proved by the fact that from very early 
times Byblos was known to the Egyptians (as ‘ Kupna’), and 
that the prescriptions preserved on the papyrus Ebers (written 
about 1550 B.C.) mention a remedy of ‘a ce from Byblos’ in 
which several Semitic loan-words occur (cp WMM, Ægyptiaca, 
77 f). See GEBAL i. 
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8. Berytus (Biruta in the pap. Anastasi, Birutu and [much 
more frequently} Biruna in the Amarna letters), the modern 
Beirūüt. In ancient times it was not an important place. In 
the time of the Amarna letters it belonged originally to the 
principality of Byblos, and afterwards became independent ; it 
does not occur in the OT or in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

9. Byblos (Phæn. Gebal; see GEBAL,i.; 5593 Josh.18s5 
1 K. 532 Ezek. 279, Ass. Gublu, Egyptian A upna), the seat of 
a great goddess, ‘the mistress of Byblos’ (Baaltis), mentioned 
in pap. Anastasi and very often in the Amarna letters. Byblos 
stood in relation with Egypt from very ancient times (see 
col. 3733, n. 1), and always was one of the principal Phoenician 
towns ; it was in possession of the greater part of the shore of Mt. 
Lebanon from Beiriit northwards. In the time of the Armarna 
letters it was lord of Berytos and of two other places on the 
coast, Sigata and Ambi.. Southwards of Byblos runs the stream 
Nahr Ibrihim, the ancient Adonis, associated with the death 
of ADONIS (g.v., § 2). At its sources lay the sacred Apheka, 
pen, Josh.134 1930 Judg.131 (see APHEK, 1). The town 
Tripolis is of much later origin (see below, § 21). 

ro, Arka at the northern end of the Lebanon range on the 
plain of the Eleutherus (Nahr el-Kebir), by which the main 
road led from the coast to the Orontes-valley. This route is 
called by Thutmosis III. ‘the coast-road,’ by which he attacks 
the town ‘Arkantu. This town can be no other than ‘Arka. 
In the Amarna tablets it is called Irkata and has its own king; 
the Assyrians call it Arka; only Shalmaneser II. uses the older 
form Irkanata. In the OT ‘the Arkites,’ sp>y", are mentioned 
in Gen. 1017 (see ARKITE). 

11. Simyra, at the northern end of the Eleutherus plain 
(=Eg. Zamar, Ass. Susur? and Simirra), is often mentioned 
in the Amarna tablets; the Simyrites, pyn in Gen. 1018 (see 
ZEMARITE). 

12. Arados, on a small rock-island opposite Jebel Nosairiye, 
in position and importance equal to Tyre, and already in the 
Egyptian period one of the principal seafaring places of Syria. 
Its Phoenician name was yax, Arwad (now Rudd), 55, Gen. 
1018 Ezek. 278 11=Kg. Avrati(t), Ass. Arvada. See ARVAD. 
Opposite to it lay a place called by the Greeks Antaradus 
(later Tortosa, now Tartis); farther southwards, Marathus 
(now ‘Amrit) belonged to its territory. Marathusacquired import- 
ance and independence only in Hellenistic times (see below, § 22). 

13. In Gen. 1017 between the people of ‘Arka and Arados are 
mentioned +395, ‘the Sinites,’ the inhabitants of Sin (see 
SiniTe). This town, identified by Delitzsch (Par. 282) with 
Sianu in the Assyrian inscriptions, 1s not otherwise known. 


The names of the dynasts of Tyre, Byblos, Arka, in 
the Amarna letters show that the inhabitants at that time 
were Canaanites—z.e., Phoenicians. For Arados we 
have no direct proof; but its position is characteristic- 
ally Phoenician, and no one will doubt that, as in later 
times (in the Assyrian inscriptions its kings have 
Phoenician names), so already in the sixteenth century 
it was inhabited by Phoenicians. 

The Pharaohs of Egypt began the conquests of Syria 
at the end of the sixteenth century, a short time after 

Th the final expulsion of the Hyksos (see EGYPT, 
Pane 8$ 537). Thutmosis I. was the first who 
Egypti an overran the whole of Syria to the banks of 
PLE the Euphrates, and received the tribute of 
its dynasts. His son Thutmosis III. (1503-1449), in his 
twenty-second year, had to begin the conquest anew. He 
first defeated the Canaanites in the battle of Megiddo, and 
then conquered the northern parts of Syria. ‘Thutmosis 
IIE. is the founder of the great Egyptian empire. Most 
of the Phoenician towns appear to have acknowledged his 
sovereignty without much fighting; only Simyra and 
Arados had to be taken by force. Simyra received an 
Egyptian garrison and became the principal stronghold 
of the Egyptian dominion on the coast. All the kings 
and petty princes of the Syrian and Phoenician towns 
became vassals of Egypt; they had to pay tribute and 
supply provisions for the Pharaoh and his army ; their 
sons were educated at the Egyptian court and received 
their principalities from the hands of the Pharaoh, even 
if they succeeded their fathers. Under Amenophis HE., 
who suppressed a great rebellion, and Thutmosis IV. 
the Egyptian supremacy remained unshaken; but 
during the long and peaceful reign of Amenophis III., 
at the end of the fifteenth century, its strength began to 
decline ; and under his son Amenophis IV., whose 
interests were absorbed by the religious reformation he 
attempted in Egypt, it broke down altogether. From 
the north the Hittites invaded Syria and took one place 
after another ; and they were supported by the nomads 
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of the desert, and by many of the local dynasts who 
longed for independence (see HITTITES, §§ 87). Among 
these, AbdaSirta and his son Azirn, the dynasts of the 
Amorites, in the northern part of the Lebanon, took a 
leading position. The Phoenician towns were divided ; 
all their kings tried to gain as much as they could for 
themselves, but they all pretended to be faithful vassals 
of Egypt, even if they did as much harm to its interests 
as was possible to them. The Amarna tablets give a 
very vivid picture of these troubles. We see that Arados 
made itself independent; Simyra was conquered and 
destroyed by Aziru; the king of Arka was slain; the 
king of Sidon supported the rebels, in spite of his loyal 
letters, while Rib-hadad of Byblos held out to the last on 
the Egyptian side. In Tyre the king and his wife and 
children were slain; but here the Egyptians gained the 
supremacy again, and the new king Abimelech proved 
a faithful vassal like Rib-hadad. Both were pressed hard 
by the rebels. Usu was occupied by the Sidonians, who 
were supported by a fleet from Arados, and the Tyrians 
on their island suffered severely for the want of wood and 
water. Rib-hadad lost one part of the Byblian territory 
after another, and the inhabitants of Byblos had to 
sell their sons and daughters in payment of the pro- 
visions they imported from the sea. At last, when 
Rib-hadad had gone for help to Berytus, where an 
Egyptian officer was posted, his subjects revolted, shut 
the gates against his return, and joined the enemy. ! 

In the religious troubles under Amenophis IV. and 
his successors, the Egyptian power in Asia was reduced 
to nothing. Sethos I. (Setoy, about 1350 B.C.) had 
to begin the conquest anew. He slew the Bedouins, 
occupied Palestine and southern Phoenicia, made the 
Syrian magnates cut trees on the Lebanon for his 
buildings in Egypt, and fought, as it seems, with 
varying success against the Hittites. Neither Sethos, 
however, nor his son Ramses JI., in spite of his 
victories, was able to subjugate the Hittites and the 
N. of Syria again. At last Ramses II. coneluded a 
treaty with the Hittites, by whieh both empires re- 
cognised each other as equals and became friends, 
From that time (about 1320) onwards, Palestine and 
southern Phoenicia were for more than a century in the 
possession of the Egyptians. The boundary seems to 
have been formed by the Nahr el-Kelb, N. of Beirut, 
where three tablets of Ramses H. allude to his victories 
and fix the frontier; unfortunately, they are in very bad 
preservation. <A visit which the king of Tyre paid to 
Egypt is mentioned in pap. Anastasi IV. verso 6, 2. 3. 

The peaceful state of Syria was again disturbed, first 
by the decay of the Egyptian power under the weak suc- 
cessors of Ramses I]. and by the internal troubles which 
led to the rise of the twentieth dynasty with Setnekht 
and Ramses IH., and perhaps also by a similar decay 
of the very loosely organised Hittite empire. Then 
followed the great invasion of Syria by a migration of 
peoples from Asia Minor and Europe, who came both 
by land and by sea; a migration about which some 
information has come down to us in the inscriptions 
of Ramses III. (about 1200 B.Cc.), who defeated the 
invaders on the frontier of Egypt. The final result of 
this migration was the oceupation of the coast of 
Palestine by the Zakari (in Dor) and the Philistines (in 
Ashkelon and the neighbouring towns). 

The empire of the Hittites henceforth disappears ; it 
is dissolved into a great number of smaller states. 
Ramses III. still maintained a part of Canaan and 
fought against the Amorites; but under his feeble 
successors the power of the Pharaohs in Asia was 
again reduced to nought, although they never gave up 
the claim of supremacy over Palestine and Phoenicia. 
We possess part of an account of an official of the 
temple of Amon in Thebes,? who was sent by the high 

1 For the chronology of Rib-hadad’s letters see Knudtzon in 
Beiträge zur Assyriologie, 4288 f. (1901). 

2 Published by Golenischeff, Receuzl de Travaux, 21, 1899 5 
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priest Hrihor and the prince of Tanis Smendes (after- 
wards thefirst king of the twenty-first dynasty, about 1075 
B.C.), to Byblos in order to get timber from Lebanon 
for the sacred bark of the god, and brought a statue of 
the god with him for his protection. The Phoenicians 
still regarded the great god of Thebes with some awe ; 
nevertheless the Egyptian messenger was received with 
bad grace by Beder, prince of the Zakari of Dor (¢.v.), 
and worse still by Zekar-ba'al prince of Byblos (see 
GEBAL i.) The latter proved that neither he nor his 
ancestors had been subjects of the Pharaohs, and when 
at last he gave the timber on religious grounds, he ex- 
acted the promise that he should be paid for it on the 
envoy’s return. 

The father-in-law of Solomon, and afterwards, in 
Rehoboam’'s time, Shishak, the first Pharoah of the 
twenty-second dynasty, once more renewed the Egyptian 
campaign to Palestine, but only with momentary 
suceess, Farther northward no [egyptian army again 
penetrated until the time of Pharaoh Necho in 608, 
There was no dominant power in Syria either, and the 
invasion of Syria by Tiglath-pileser I. who came to 
Arados and hunted in the Lebanon, was only a passing 
episode. So the Phoenician towns were left to them- 
selves; the period of their rise and greatness begins, 
and with it the dominating position of Tyre in Phoenicia. 

The prosperity of Phoenicia was the result of sea- 
trade and colonisation. For a long time, scholars 
were inclined to put the beginning 
of Phoenician colonisation into much 
earlier times, and to suppose that in 
the second millenniuin B.c. they were dominant on all 
the islands and shores on the Aegean sea. We have 
since learnt, however, that this was a mistake, Cer- 
tainly the Phoenicians went to sea as early as in the 
time of Thutmosis III. and his successors, and on the 
other hand, numerous remains in Greece and Egypt 
prove that there was a lively intercourse between the 
E. and the Greeks of the Mycenzean period during 
the whole time of the Egyptian empire; but the 
Oriental people, which at this time was most nearly 
connected with Greece, were the inhabitants of Kaft; 
and we know now that this was not Phoenicia, but 
another country farther to the W. (cp § 1). 

On the other hand, the Greeks of the Mycenzean 
time (with Crete and Argos as the great centres of their 
civilisation) were far more enterprising than scholars 
had supposed; they came to the E. as mercenaries, 
pirates, and tradesmen, and brought their wares 
(Mycenzean pottery, arms, ete.) to Cyprus and Egypt. 
There can be no doubt that at a very early period 
(perhaps in connection with the great migration under 
Ramses ITI.) they settled on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor (Pamphylia) and in Cyprus, before the Phoenicians 
had any colonies there. In the time of the Amarna 
tablets there were no Phcenician colonies; probably 
their colonisation did not begin before the twelfth 
century, and it never reached the extent which used 
often to be dreamt of. In Cyprus they founded Citium 
and some other places; but to the Ægean sea they 
always came only as traders (as we see in Homer), and 
never possessed more than a few factories (probably on 
some islands, on the Isthmus of Corinth, etc.), from 
which they carried on their trade with the Greeks. 
This is the character of Phoenician colonisation gener- 
ally; by far the larger number of the Phoenician 
colonies were mercantile settlements, factories, planted 
at sheltered points of the coast, or, still better, on a 
rocky island off it, like the towns of Phoenicia itself. 

For the task of occupying extensive territories, for 
subjugation of foreign peoples or even assertion of 
political supremacy over them, the Phoenician cities 
were not powerful enough; they did not even possess 


6. Phenician 
colonies. 





cp Erman, ‘ Eine Reise nach Phoenicien im elften Jahrhundert 
vor Chr.’ in ZA, vol. 38 (1900). 
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the interior of the country adjacent to themselves. 
Never, for example, could such an idea have occurred 
to them as that of bringing a people like the Greeks to 
a condition of dependence. The history of Phoenician 
trade and colonisation presents many analogies with 
those of Portugal and Holland. ‘The territory dis- 
covered by the Phoenicians and opened up to their 
commerce was much too large to be acquired by them. 
As a rule they were quite satisfied if they could carry on 
business in a peaceful way, exchanging the native raw 
products for the articles of industry and luxury pro- 
duced by the East; and for this purpose the small 
settlements they possessed furnished a sufficient basis of 
operations. ‘This fully explains (1) why the colonies 
continued to be dependent on the mother country; (2) 
how it came about that, when the nation within whose 
territory they lay gained in political and commercial 
strength, these colonies could, quite easily and without 
a struggle, disappear completely and leave no trace (as 
for example on the Ægean, and for the most part also 
in Sicily); (3) how it was that their influence on the 
nations with whom they had dealings was always so 
slight and for the most part limited to trade trans- 
actions and the transmission of manual dexterities. 

Colonisation of a more thorough order, out of which sprang 
large and flourishing new commonwealths, occurred only in 
Cyprus and on the north coast of Africa. Besides this, Gades, 
and some other colonies in the land of Tarshish—z.e., Southern 
Spain—ought to be mentioned here. When we consider the 
smallness of the mother-country, this achievement was indeed 
of itself no inconsiderable performance, rendered possible only 
by the fact that a great proportion of the settlers came from the 
Syro-Palestinian interior, the Phoenician towns in many cases 
supplying only the leaders and mercantile aristocracy of the new 
community. Occasionally also, as the legendary story of the 
founding of Carthage shows, internal disputes may have led to 
the migration of the defeated party. 


All the Phoenician colonies were anciently regarded 
as having been founded from Tyre, and so far as the 
towns of Cyprus and North Africa are concerned this 
is confirmed by all our other information. It cannot be 
shown that any other of the Phoenician towns planted 
colonies.! We shall see that within the same period 
Tyre had a leading position also in home politics. 

A splendid picture of the commerce of Tyre is given 
by Ezekiel? (27). ‘The prophet represents the nations 

7. Trade, 7° the servants of Tyre; but this is only 

rey a! heighten the impression of th nl 

industries, "° "8 Tee eee 
citys greatness. It is plain that the 
Phoenicians had commercial relations with countries in 
which they neither had nor could have any colonies. 

Apart from Ezekiel, and from the evidence of Greek writers, 
we have the four Greek words xttwv (NINI), xpvads (PIN), 080m 
(MYN), and madAakis (dd), as records of early Phoenician trade 


with Greeks. In Egypt we are told of a ‘Tyrian quarter’ at 
Memphis (Tupiwy otparémedov, Herod. 2112). The friendly 
relations between Hiram and Solomon (who had command of 
the harbours of Edom) enabled the Phoenicians to carry out 
(with Solomon) naval expeditions to the coasts of the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean as far as Ophir (1 K.9 26% 10 22). 
With the loss of Edom this field of activity was closed ; on a 
later attempt of the men of Judah to reopen it see JEHOSHAPHAT, 


The Phcenicians had also an overland trade, though 
this was less important than the waterborne. First in 
importance as Phoenician marts were the great trading 
cities of Syria—Damascus, Hamath, etc. It is certain, 
however, that Phoenician merchants had also direct 


1 Two apparent exceptions—(i.) Leptis between the two 
Syrtes, the founding of which is attributed by Sallust (Jug. 78) 
to Sidonians whom internal dissensions had driven from their 
home, and (ii.) the island Oliaros near Paros which is called by 
Heraklides Ponticus in Steph. Byz. SetSwriwv amotkia—are to 
be explained hy the Scaled one mentioned above, of the name 
Sidonians. Leptis, which Pliny (576) speaks of as a Tyrian 
settlement, was really founded by the Carthaginians about 
512 B.C. Nor is aus weight to be attached to the facts that 
according to Steph, Byz. the island Melos was originally called 
Byblis from its mother town, and that Tarsus (which was not 
Phoenician at all) is in Dio Chrysost. (Or. 3314) represented 
as being colonised from Aradus, not, as the other authorities 
have it, from Argos. 

2 The text is unfortunately not free from corruption (see 
especially vv. 19 23). See CANNEH, CHILMAD, JAVAN, § I, etc. 
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relations with regions much more remote—Babylon, 
Nineveh, and various trade centres of Asia Minor and 
Armenia, as well as of Arabia. Detailed information, 
beyond what is known of ancient oriental commerce in 
general, is wanting here. ‘The sketch given by Ezekiel 
(27) tells us only that all the peoples there enumerated 
brought their wares to the Tyrians, and this is quite 
accurate. It does not often occur that a centre of sea 
trade is also at the same time a city with extensive inland 
commerce. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
land commerce of the Semitic world was mainly in the 
hands of Syrian (Aramzean) merchants, and, next to 
these, in the hands of Arabian tribes living in the desert. 
It was’ by this agency that the wares of the East were 
brought to Tyre and the other cities of Phoenicia, where 
the products of the West, and of the native industries 
of Phoenicia, were received in exchange for them. In 
particular it may be regarded as certain that, apart 
from a short-lived attempt under Hiram, the hoenicians 
never themselves brought from the country of its pro- 
duction the frankincense with which its merchants 
supplied the Mediterranean coasts (Herod. 3 107). 
Originally the incense-trade was from hand to hand; 
but afterwards, from the beginning of the last millen- 
nium B.C., the S. Arabian tribes—the Sabzeans, and 
still more the Minzeans—themselves took it up and 
sent yearly caravans to the Mediterranean centres of 
civilisation. 

Herodotus (11) narrates : ‘the Phoenicians as soon as 
they had arrived on the Syrian coast from their original 
seat on the shore of the Erythzean (Arabian) Sea at once 
began to make extensive voyages, and exported Egyptian 
and Assyrian (z.e., according to the terminology of 
Herodotus, Babylonian) wares.’ ‘The picture thus given, 
though anachronistic, quite accurately expresses the 
essential features of Phoenician trade. Just as the history 
of the Syrian countries and the course of their civilisation 
was determined by their intermediate position between 
Babylon and Egypt, the two great foci of civilisation, 
so also it was from these countries that the Syro- 
Phoenician merchants derived not only many of their 
wares but also above all the patterns from which they 
worked, and their first artistic processes and methods. 

By the Greeks the Phoenicians were regarded as the masters of 
invention; not only glass-making (cp GLass, § 1), the preparation 
of purple and metal-work, but even weights, measures, and the art 
of writing (see WRITING) were carried back to them. The actual 
state of the case is certainly quite otherwise ; not one of these 
discoveries was of Phoenician origin. All these conveniences the 
Phoenicians in common with the other Syrian peoples borrowed 5 
but they carried them much farther after the appropriation. 

Although the Pheenician cities drew a large pro- 
portion of their commercial wares from the interior, 
an extensive and busy native industry soon arose. 
Phoenician purple, Phoenician garments in colour, and 
Phoenician metal-work were specially famous, as the 
Homeric poems abundantly show (see //.6289, Od. 
15415; Jl. 23741, Od. 4618, 18288 15460, //.1120). In 
Od.15425 Sidon is spoken of as ‘rich in copper’ 
(xo\vxaAKkos). Similarly the bronze and silver paterze 
with engraved work after an Egyptianising style 
which have been found in the palace of Kalah 
(Nimrid), at Praeneste in Latium, and elsewhere, are 
of Phcenician workmanship. The Egyptian monu- 
ments, too, frequently mention, in catalogues of tribute, 
Phoenician vessels of gold and silver, as also of iron and 
copper, often with blue and red enamel (WMM, -4s. u. 
Eur. 306). 

The character of the Phoenician merchant nation, so 
receptive, so practical and soberminded, is nowhere 

8. Art, More strikingly seen than in the region of 
sre are Lhe question as to the essential nature 
of Phoenician art has for long been one of the most 
burning and difficult in the whole field of archzeology. 
The difficulty lay partly in the fact that until now 
from Phoenicia itself only a very few monuments, 
none at all of a date earlicr than the Persian period, 
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have come down to us. The chief trouble, however, 
was created by the investigators themselves, who set 
out in search of a ‘ Phoenician style’ and could not 
find one. ‘The solution of the problem is very simple ; 
we are now able to say very positively that there never 
was such a thing as a Phoenician style. Phoenician 
art, like that of Syria in general, simply exhibits in 
combination the zotzfs derived by it from a variety of 
quarters (in the first instance mainly from Babylon and 
Egypt), without any attempt at fusing them into any 
higher essential unity. 

The stele of king Yehawmelek of Byblos (Persian period) 
represents the king, in Persian dress and bearing, before a seated 
goddess who is exactly reproduced after the pattern of Isis and 
Hathor with cow's horns and the sun-disk upon her head. Over 
her head hovers, as in all Egyptian steles, the winged sun- 
disk (Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Phanicia, 1 69, fa 23). This 
is typically Phoenician. A stele of Marathus exhibits a god in 
Egyptian dress, wearing an Egyptian helmet with the uracus 
serpent, and holding in his right hand an Egyptian hooked sword. 
With his left hand he holds, in Assyrio-Babylonian fashion, a 
lioness by the legs ; his feet rest upon a lioness who in turn stands 
upon a hill-like pedestal—zoti/s which Hittite-Asiatic art de- 
veloped still further from Babylonian models. Above the god 
hover two Egyptian emblems ; the moon (crescent, with full moon 
shown within) and the winged sun-disk (of. cit. 211, fig. 7). 

A few examples may be given of the way in which 
borrowed artistic symbols were so modified as to lose 
their original meaning. The Egyptian emblem of the 
moon became a half-moon, with the sun or a star above 
it; the sphinx became womanlike in form; the uræus 
serpents dependent from the winged sun-disk were 


changed into a bird's tail; out of the cross i grew 


the symbol A so familiar on Phoenician seals and 


Carthaginian steles, having, apparently, arms and legs 
added to it. In decoration, however, Phoenician art 
(and Syrian art generally) shows a certain independence 
in its employment of flower-like ornaments—lotos 
blossoms and rosettes—or of ornaments taken from 
the animal world, such as heads of wild goats, oxen, 
lions, and so forth. In this field a decorative ‘ Western- 
Asiatic’ mixed style was developed, which, as already 
indicated, began to exert an influence on Greek art from 
the ninth century onwards. 

For the rest, the art of Syria and Phcenicia follows 
the ‘ fashion,’ that is, the ruling power. In the second 
millennium p.c. Egyptian models prevail; with the rise 
of Assyrian ascendancy, Assyrio- Babylonian motifs come 
more strongly into play; and these in their turn had to 
give place to the influence of Persia. Alongside of these 
Asiatic models, however, from the sixth century onwards, 
the influence of Greek art made itself increasingly felt, 
and had already become predominant within the Persian 
period, in the first instance in the technique (e.g., in 
coins), and soon afterwards in motif as well. 

In one department the Phoenicians maintained their 
superiority—that of navigation. Even in Xenophon’s 
time, when the Greeks, especially the 
Athenians, had long been keen rivals 
of the Phoenicians by sea, and had defeated them in 
naval battles, a great Phoenician merchantman was re- 
garded as a pattern of order and of practical outfitting 
(Xen. Gc. 811); and still later even Strabo speaks of 
the absolute supremacy of the Phoenicians in the arts of 
seamanship (xvi. 223). When Sennacherib caused Syrian 
carpenters to build him a fleet upon the Tigris for the 
subjugation of the Babylonians, he manned it with 
Tyrian, Sidonian, and Greek (Cyprian) sailors, just as 
Alexander brought Phoenician ships to Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates for his projected Arabian campaign 
(Arr. vii. 193) When the Egyptians under Psam- 
metichus and Necho brought together a fleet it consisted 
mainly of Phoenicians; and it was by Phoenicians that, 
under Necho, the circumnavigation of Africa was ac- 
complished (Herod. 442). In the fleet of Xerxes the 
Phoenicians (and of these the Sidonians) supplied the 
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best vessels (Herod. 796). The war between the Greeks 
and the Persians was pre-eminently a struggle between 
the sea-power of Greece and that of Phoenicia. 

We proceed now to a brief survey of the Phoenician 
religion. 

The Phoenicians applied to their gods the term '@/im} 
less frequently than the longer form, ‘a/onim (so in 
the inscriptions of Eshmunazar and 
Yehawmelek), fem. ’a/onoé (in Plautus), 
just as in Heb. the plu. ody, and in 
Aram. the lengthened form #/dh; came 
to be the forms in common use (cp NAMES, § 114 f). 
The general word for ‘goddess’ in the Semitic dialects 
is either 7/d¢ (cp below) or ‘A star (Bab. iStar); but the 
Phoenicians employed exclusively the form ‘A Sart, 
‘i Storet (with the feminine terminations added to the 
feminine word). 

Like other Semites, they believed that these divine 
powers can enter into relations with human communities, 
and that when they do so they accord them their pro- 
tection and live a common life with their clients. They 
bestow blessing, prosperity, and victory, grant increase 
of the flocks and herds, and of the field, and in return 
have a share in all that their worshippers acquire or 
enjoy, above all in the common meal and in the spoil. 
In this, essentially, do worship and sacrifice consist (cp 
SACRIFICE). The tutelary deities are the lords and 
kings of the community which worships them; the 
community and each individual member of it are their 
servants or handmaidens or even their Metoikoi (gër, 
very common in Phoen. proper names), their protegés, 
taken up and cared for by them. [Cp STRANGER. ] 

Connected with this is the idea that the gods are the blood- 
relations of their worshippers—an idea which the Phoenicians 
shared with the rest of the Semites, as is shown in the proper 
names which designate an individual as the brother or sister, 
father or mother, son or daughter of the divinity (see ABI-, 
AMMI-, NAMES 1N, etc.). These names, however, are not of 


frequent occurrence among the Phoenicians; the idea that 
underlies them had plainly ceased to be intelligible. 


The gods manifest themselves to men in objects the 
most diverse. Not unfrequently in rocks and 
mountains ; thus the name given by the Greeks to the 
conspicuous headland between Byblos and Tripolis 
(‘ Theoupros6pon’), plainly represents the Phoenician 
Pénwél,; see PENUEL. Near Theouprosopon there is a 
dedicatory inscription to Zeus (Renan, Miss. en Phén. 
146), obviously the El of the headland. Another form 
of manifestation was in trees and animals, especially in 
serpents. Still more prevalent, and manifestly also of 
greater antiquity, is the idea that the god has taken up 
his abode in movable stones or bits of wood. These 
are veritable fetishes, which can be carried about every- 
where, and in which, accordingly, the divinity in the 
primitive nomad stage could accompany the tribe on its 
wanderings. Such ‘animated stones’ were supposed 
to have fallen from heaven, and were called by the 
Phoenicians Batrvdkta —?.e., bait-el, ' God's house’; cp 
Jacob's pillar at Bethel? (see MAsSEBAH). These 
stones may originally perhaps have remained unhewn ; 
but in later times it became usual to give them a 
certain form—either a cone, or an obelisk with a 
pyramid-shaped head, or even a simple stele. 


Such ‘set-up’ stones were to be found in every cult3 and at 
every altar; they form the most usual dedicatory offering to the 


10. Religion : 
underlying 
conceptions. 


l More particularly in the names ‘Add eli: (CABSyAuos, 
Renan, Miss. en Phén. 709, in meaning identical with “Abd’alonim 
"ABSaAwrvupos), servant of the gods; Amatfelim, maidservant 
of the gods, Mattdn'elim (gift of the gods, cp Aluthunilim:, CIL 
8 10525), Aalé'elim, dog of the gods (C/S 149; abbreviated to 
kalba, 1b. 52). 

2 Cp Philo Bybl. fr. 2, 19, where the daity/ia are spoken of 
as an invention of Uranos; Damascius (rt. Zsid., ed. Wester- 
mann [ap. Didot), 94, 203) has it that ray BatrvAtwy adAov adAw 
avaxeto0at Oew, Kpdvw, Ati, ‘HAiw, rots dAAots. Hence detulus, 
a species of magic stone, in Pliny (37 135 etc.). 

3 Thus from the coins of Byblos we know of the cones in the 
court of the great temple, where the goddess of the town had 
her seat, and similar objects were to be found in the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at Paphos, which, though Greek, was strongly 
influenced by Phoenicia. 
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divinity. By the Phoenicians, as by the Hebrews and other 
Canaanites, they were called smasstbath (cp CIS 144—a 
maşşebah at Kition dedicated to Eshmiin; for votive and burial 
steles, as in the Piræus Inscr., see Rev. Arch. 3 ser.115; C/S 
l 116 etc.) or, otherwise, xasié (CJS 1139—a nasib at Kition 
dedicated to Baalshamém ; cp the Malkiba‘al steles [see below] ; 
Steph. Byz., s.v. NéoiBes [called NaatBes by Philo, 8]; 
oynuatver è, ws pno PiAwy, NaatBis tas atyAas ; o ĉe Oùpávios 
véotBis, yot, onpaivet tH Dowixwy dwvy Albor gvyreipevor 
gvupopntoi,—in other words, cairns or stone-heaps like the Gr. 
eépuarta, out of which on a precisely similar manner arose the 
hewn Hermæ or symbols of Hermes). Another name is 
ľammān, which in Phænician must have been quite current 
(see below); it occurs also in OT (ls. 178 279, etc.) in con- 
junction with the Ashērīm ; so too in Palmyra. The name is 
probably identical with the ’Awpouvets of the Phoenician 
temples, from whose mystic inscriptions, according to Philo 
(15), Sanchuniathon derived his wisdom. The origin of the 
name is uncertain; Hammanim in the OT is best translated 
‘hammin-pillars."1 Stone-cones of the kind described are 
often found delineated in the Carthaginian steles, also upon 
a stele from Libybæum (CZS 1138). Cp Massrenan. 

In close association with the stone-pillar we find the 
erected pole, or the tree-stump, precisely as in the 


Grecian cultus. This is called Ashérah (aix) as in 


Hebrew (see ASHERAH). Copies of it in clay are very 
often found in the ruins of the temples of Cyprus. 

A representation of a goddess, in clay, has been found in 
Cyprus, sitting within the tree-trunk of Ashera (cp Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Ayfros, 11713 2 Tab.172), and we hear in the in- 
scription of Ma‘siib of ‘the Astarte in the Ashéra.’ The word 
Ashérah might therefore be used as a divine name. The only 
known instance of this, however, is Abd-aSrat (also Abd-aSirta) in 
the Amarna letters, where Ašrat is always written with the deter- 
minative sign of deity. 

A variety of these poles may plainly be seen in 
Carthage steles; and closely associated with them, 
perhaps, are the quickly fading flowers and rootless 
plants of the Adonis gardens at the Adonis festival (cp 
ADONIS). 

As to the origin of these modes of worship, Philo (28) 
relates that Usoos the brother of Hypsouranios of Tyre 
(cp below, § 12}, after a sea voyage on a tree-trunk, 
erected two steles to the Fire and the Wind, worship- 
ping them and making an offering of the blood of 
beasts. After the death of the two brothers, staves 
were consecrated to them, the steles adored, and their 
memory commemorated ina yearly feast. These staves 
and steles are the Ashérim and Massébahs or Hammdnim 
—in the first instance doubtless, in Philo's view, some 
specially holy and ancient objects in Tyre. 

When a people becomes settled, not only does it 
itself undergo a change as it accommodates itself to the 
land which it tills, the city it inhabits, the mountains 
and streams of its chosen home; its gods also no 
longer continue the same. They too abandon their 
nomadie life, settle, and become the lords of the soil 
upon which they are worshipped. 

Thus an £/ or Xat (or Astarte) becomes the ba'al or 
ba'alat of a definite locality, the god or goddess of 
11. Gods without Rae Let Ue ve p eee 

proper names. ivinities are many in Phoenicia, 

Thus the ‘god of Sidon’ is called 
‘Baal-sidon’ (CZS i. 318 [Eshmunazar], Inscr. of 
Piræus, Rev. Arch. 3 ser. 115; on the gods of Tyre 
see below). The ‘goddess of Byblos’ is invoked as 
‘the mistress, the Ba‘alat of Gebal’ (CYS lr ep 
GEBAL, 1). Rib-hadad too gives her this title in all his 
letters (the name is always written ideographically). 
In Karthadast (Kition) of Cyprus the peuple worship 
the god of the Lebanon on the mainland opposite, as 


1 Baal-hamman was the chief deity of Punic N. Africa 
(found also in Libybæum, CZS 1138). “He is the god of the 
hammiéan-stele in which he had his abode, and the steles 
dedicated to him frequently bear the enigmatical name 583 
93299 (CZS 1 123 147 194 195 380; Hadrumetum, 9). Similarly 
the god Melki‘aStart in Umm el-‘Awamid, S. of Tyre (CZS 1 8) 
and in the neighbouring Ma‘sib are designated El-hamman. 
His female counterpart is ‘the Astarte in the Ashérah of El- 
hamman.’ Melki‘aStart is in fact the El-hamman. The zunen 
occupying his Aammdén-pillar (Ba‘al-hammin) is naturally his 
inferior, who in turn has an Ashérah in which dwells a female 
being, an Astarte. 
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‘Baal-libanon, their lord’ (CZS 15).! Among the hills 
behind Sidon there occurs a Zeùs Specos—z.e., a 
mountain-god pure and simple—to whom in an 
inscription (Renan, Afiss. 397) two lions are dedicated. 

A god can also take his name from specified 
attributes ascribed to him at a particular place of 
worship, or from his association with some particular 
religious object or custom. 

A well-known instance of this kind is the BAAL-BERITH 
[g.v.] at Shechem: there was also a ‘god of dancing’ (Lat. 
Jupiter Balmarcodes, Gk. Baàuáprws xotpavos kóøpwv), a god 
worshipped with festal dances at the sanctuary of Dër el- 
Ķal'a in the mountains behind Bērūt (cp C/G 4536, CZL 3 155, 

ler.-Ganneau, Rev. d Arch. Orient. 2101 fF ; Euting, SBA WV, 


1887, p. 407, no. 129). Most renowned of all is Baal-hamman 
(see above, § 10). 


All these gods and goddesses are strictly nameless, 
and are merely powers possessing a specified sphere of 
influence. So also with Ba‘al-Saméin (see below, § 12). 
There is no god Ba'e] and goddess Ba‘alat. It is only 
very rarely that a genuine proper name occurs at all. 
The God of Tyre (Ba'al Sor) indeed bears the name 
Melkart (ep § 12); but even this is really no proper 
name but a compound of Melek Aart, king of the city. 
For worshippers, the god of their home, or of the 
temple which they frequent, is ‘the Ba‘al’ or ‘the 
Ba‘alat’ without qualification, and in ordinary life no 
other phraseology is used (ep 1 K.17 f.) 

There is no need to specify what particular god is intended. 
It is quite usual, therefore, to give children such names as 
Hanniba‘al, ‘favour of Baal’; ‘Azru-ba‘al, ‘help of Ba‘al’; 
Ba‘alazar, ‘ Ba‘al helps’; Ba‘al-hanan, {Baal is favourable’ ; ‘Abd- 
Ba‘al, ‘servant of Baal’; Adoni-Ba‘al, ‘ Baal is lord,’ etc. In these 
cases the giver as a rule has in his mind some such god as 
Ba‘al-hamman, Ba‘al-Samén, Ba‘al-sidon, or the like. Often 
enough too, the god’s name falls away altogether, and we get 
such names as Hanān or Hanna, ‘Abd, etc. 


It is easy to understand how, ultimately, this should 
have given rise to the feeling that there was an absolute 
god Baʻal of whom the individual Ba‘alim are only 
forms. This feeling must have developed greatly in 
Babylonia, and, to a certain extent, also aniong the 
Aramzeans, where Bel, Aram. Bel, actually became the 
proper name of a definite deity. It found its way into 
Phoenicia as well. In the first instance foreigners 
naturally formed the belicf that there was a single 
Phoenician deity Ba'al. The Egyptians took over his 
cult and—in the new kingdom—worshipped him as 
identical with Sutekh (Set). The Greeks always desig- 
nate him by his Aramaic name as Bélos,? and identify 
him with Zeus,—and rightly, for everywhere the Baal 
of a place is the highest god of its proper pantheon. 
Similarly they explained BaaAris (so Philo, 225) or BANOS 
(Melito in Cureton, Spic. Syr. 44; Hesych.) as the 
proper name of the goddess of Byblos. At last the 
Phoenicians themselves followed the example, at least 
in their system of the gods—the idea is found in Philo. 
In the native inscriptions indeed, and so, we may infer, 
in their worship, it never found a place; only one 
Greek inscription, from the neighbourhood of Antara- 
dos, mentions an altar of ByAos; here doubtless the 
Syrian, not the Phoenician, deity is intended (Renan, 
op. cit. 104). 

Baalat is never employed in the formation of proper 
names, and is indeed of somewhat rare occurrence 
anywhere; to denote the feminine divinity the name 
AStart is ordinarily used. In the religious conception, 
indeed, there is no difference between the two, only 
Astarte needs no complement of the name of a place ; 
but the Astarte in the A shéraih of ElLhammdan mentioned 

l1 In_ Philo27 these gods appear as mighty primeval 
men, from whom the mountains which they occupy (dv 
€xpatnoayv) took their names. Thus the Lebanon, Antilibanus, 
Kasius, mount Bpadév. 

2 It may here be remarked once for all that, later, the 
Aramaic form crept into use in all divine names. Philo has 
only the form ByAos. A late inscription from Berytus (Lebas, 
III. 1854 d) presents both forms in the two contiguous names 
"ABL6BnAov and ’OgepBadov. In Africa the pronunciation éa‘a/ 
alone is found : cp Hannibal, Hasdrubal, etc. Serv. ad An. 


1729; ‘Saturnus . . . lingua punica Bal deus dicitur.’ The | 
identification of Kronos and Ba‘al is rare. 
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above might equally well have been called da'alath 
ha-ashérah. 

The Greeks were quite correct when for the most part they 
applied the designation Astarte to the goddess of Byblos (Cic. 
Nat. Deor. 359, Plut. de /s. 15). In Tyre Hiram I. built a 
temple to Astarte (Menander ap. Jos. c. Ap. 118, cp Philo 
224). Itoba‘al I. was priest of Astarte before he became 
king. In Sidon Astarte is the principal divinity (so throughout 
the OT ; similarly, e.g., Lucian, Vea Syr. 4). The Kings Esh- 
munazar I, and his son Tabnit are priests; the latter's sister, the 
queen-mother Am/‘aStart, is priestess of Astarte (cp inscr. of 
Tabnit and Eshm. II.); the king Bod‘aStart raised a building 
to her (CZS 14). By the side of the goddess of the city we 
find also in Sidon an ‘Astarte of the Baal of Heaven” (see 
below), From what we know we may presume that all the 
Phoenician towns had an Astarte as tutelary deity. 

Alongside of Astarte is found the name Ilat, ‘goddess’ 
(cp above), Ilāt had her priests in Carthage (C/S 
1243 /.), and, under the name ‘the lady Hat,’ a temple 
in Sulci. On the other hand, El is never found as the 
designation of any definite deity, and, even in personal 
names, occurs only in inscriptions from Byblos, in 
striking contrast to the Hebrew and Arabic usage? (cp 
NAMES, § 25). The same remark applies to 'adon, 
‘lord.’ The true name of the god known to the 
Greeks as ADONIS [g.v.] is undiscovered. Perhaps he 
remained nameless in the cultus, and it may well be 
that the case is similar with El. The ancients, indeed, 
have much to tell us of El (whom they identify with 
Kronos). Philo informs us that "Hos was made with 
four wings, of which two are at rest and the other two 
outstretched ; also, he had two eyes open and two 
closed, so as to show that in sleeping he also waked 
and in resting flew. Upon his head he wore (after the 
Egyptian manner) two feathers. From this description 
De Vogüé (Mélanges d' Arch. Orient, 109) has identi- 
fied him, perhaps rightly, upon Phoenician seals. His 
first seat was at Byblos; later he presented Byblos to 
Baaltis, Berytus to Poseidon and the Cabiri. In 
conformity with this, we find in Steph. Byz. the 
founding of Byblos and Berytus ascribed to Kronos. 
Thus the El of Byblos is probably one of the gods 
of the Byblos district. Accordingly El forms an ele- 
ment of the name of the king of Byblos, Elpa'al 
(Syo$x), known to us from coins; and also probably, 
in spite of the elision of x, in byy, “Evudos (Arrian, 
li. 156)—zi.e., ‘Ain’el, ' Eye of El.’ In this case El (as 
Baal elsewhere) must be regarded as the abbreviation 
of some fuller divine name. But a similar El must also 
have been worshipped in other towns. It is stated by 
Philo (ii. 1824; fr. 34.) that human sacrifices were 
offered to Kronos, and the Greek historians constantly 
speak of Kronos as the god to whom in Phoenicia, 
Carthage, and Sardinia, children were sacrificed.2 This 
Kronos is certainly El, who, according to Philo, 
offered up his only son Teovd (cp ISAAC, § 3) in time 
of famine to his father Uranos, and also killed his son 
Sadidos and a daughter. Whether there was a separate 
El in every individual town, or whether he, too, had a 
no longer ascertainable proper namie (such perhaps as 
El-Hamman MelkiaStart) we cannot say. 

As man’s civilisation and culture advance, the great 
cosmical forces, on which the course of the world 
depends, acquire for him increasing interest and im- 
portance. At first the community of worship takes no 
account of them at all. Sun, moon, and stars, it is 
thought, roll on in their courses unconcerned about 
men; the seasons come and go whether man sacrifices, 
or refrains from sacrificing, to the celestial powers by 
whom these changes are ordered. It is on the local 


1 On the other hand in Syrian territory a god by is found in 
the inscriptions of Zenjirli and Gerjin, among the gods of 
Ja’udi, but always mentioned after the god Hadad. Along 
with El is named the god Rkb-'el (pronunciation unknown), 
who seems to have been the chief divinity of Sam’al (Bauinschrift 
ed. Sachan, SA W, 1896, p. 1051) and hears the title ma bys, 
‘lord of the house’ (inscr. of Panamu)[cp WRS, Rel. Sem. 94.0. ]). 

2 Plato, Minos, 315; Diodor. 1386 2014; cp Justin, 186; 
Plut. de superst. 123; Porphyr. de abstin. 256; Suidas, 
apSavios yéAws=schol. Od. 20 302, etc. 
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powers who stand under these greater powers that the 
prosperity a man desires in his own immediate circle 
and in the home depends—fruitfulness of field and 
flock, success in trade, victory in war. To these 
local deities prayers are made and sacrifices offered, 
and to them the grateful worshipper returns thanks 
when the god has ‘ heard his voice and blessed hin,’ as 
the standing formula in the Phoenician inscriptions runs. 
Hence these local gods live with, and in, nature, like 
the ' Lord’ worshipped at Byblos (see ADONIS), who 
according to the legend, was killed while hunting the 
boar far up in Lebanon, near the fountain of ‘Afka, 
whereupon the spring became red with his blood 
(Lucian, é¢.). 

Similar religious observances are met with elsewhere 
also. In Tyre the awaking (éyepors; Menand., ap. 
Jos. c. Ap. 118, § 119) of Melkart-Heracles was cele- 
brated in the Macedonian month Peritios (Feb.-March, 
according to the Tyrian calendar; cp Gutschmid, 
Kl. Schr. 4474 f); his death in the West occurs in 
colonial legends. In other places the gods are associ- 
ated with other elements. Thus the god of Berytus 
doubtless a ‘ Baal Berūt,’ is treated as god of the sea 
(Poseidon; Philo, 225). A Poseidon, to whom offerings 
were thrown into the sea, is found also in Carthage 
(Diod. 1383, Polyb. 79); but the name by which he was 
there called is not known. Similarly, in Sidon honour 
was paid to a @addooros “evs (Hesych., s.v.). In 
Berytus, according to Philo (211 17 25 27), he has associ- 
ated with him seven other gods, the sons of Sydyk, ‘the 
righteous’ (2 11 20—?.¢., pas), the discoverers and patrons 


of navigation, called the Kabiri, ‘great gods.’ We know 
that their worship also reached Greece; but its Phoenician 
form is quite obscure. 

No such deities are found upon the inscriptions ; perhaps we 
should identify them with the Phoenician Pataikoi mentioned by 
Herod. (337), dwarf-like images placed at the bows of the 
ships (see CASTOR AND PoLLUX)—modifications of the grotesque 
Besa (Bes) figures (which the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
borrowed from the Semites and prized so highly) which appear 
so frequently upon Phoenician monuments. 1 

When, with the advance in civilisation, the good 
things of life for which man cares and toils increase, 
when his interests and connections, both political and 
commercial, are extended, and the community steps 
forth from its narrow isolation into a larger world, the 
local gods no longer suffice. There arises the need for 
higher powers who can exert their influence and extend 
their protection everywhere throughout the world. At 
the same time the religious conceptions are raised and 
intensified ; man begins to realise his dependence upon 
the great cosmic powers, and feels the necessity of 
coming into close relations with them. Its influence is 
shown in two opposite directions ; in the elevation of 
the local deities to a rank in which their influence is not 
local, or at least not exclusively so, and in the intro- 
duction into the local worships of the great cosmic 
powers, with the development of a worship specially 
dedicated to them, which gradually pushes into the 
background and ultimately supersedes the cults of the 
old local deities. Among the Israelites the first of 
these two processes triumphed and obtained undivided 
supremacy ; the tribal-god Yahwe became the universal 
God—the ruler of heaven and of earth, besides whom 
there is no other. Elsewhere we usually find the two 
processes going on side by side, with no consciousness 
of their mutual opposition, So it was in Phoenicia. 

We have already seen how it came to pass that the 
local deities rose to a position of larger significance. 
It was quite natural that the god who had protected 
Tyre and made it great and prosperous should continue 
to grant his aid when his worshippers removed to 
distant lands and founded cities there; and that the 
goddess of Byblos and other Astartes should manifest 


1 W. M. Müller's conjecture (As. u. Eur. 310) that they are 
derived from the Babylonian Izdubar-type seems highly 
probable. 
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themselves as givers of prosperity and fruitfulness, and 
as patrons of sexual life, not within the narrow confines 
of the city alone; to those who worshipped them they 
became gods capable of showing their power far and wide 
over the earth. For this reason it was that foreigners also 
turned to them and, to gain their protection, dedicated 
to them altars and temples. ‘The festival of Adonis, 
for example, was celebrated throughout the Phoenician 
world ; the god of Lebanon was worshipped in Cyprus, 
etc. Of still greater importance in this connection is 
the similarity of the functions of the various gods, the 
Baals, Astartes ('Aštārōth), etc., leading as it does 
inevitably to the view that they are all but forms of 
one and the same mighty universal being. They are 
deemed to be the gods who rule the world and regulate 
all the phenomena of the cosmos. Here, especially, 
the Babylonian conception that the gods manifest 
themselves in the stars, finds a place (so Astarte, 
according to Philo, 224). In the cultus all these views 
are represented ; but the local tie, by which their 
worshippers stand to them in a quite different relation 
from that which they occupy towards similar gods of 
neighbouring places, still subsists. In feeling, how- 
ever, and in religious idea, the sense of this local tie 
retreats more and more into the background, and 
ultimately its place is taken by the larger, more 
generalised conception of the Baal, the Astarte, etc., 
spoken of above. 

There are instances, however, of the opposite develop- 
ment also. In isolated eases in the Phoenician cities, 
on the evidence of proper names, we can trace the 
worship of the sun-god Shemesh (Adoni-Semes, CZS 
188 [Idalium]; Abd-Seme5, 7. 116 [Sidon]; 107 
[Citium]), and of the moon-god Yerah? (‘Abd-yerah, 
on a seal, 7SBA 5456). Reference in this connection 
may be made also to the earth-goddess, invoked in 
Carthage, along with the sun and the moon (Polyb. 
79), of whom Philo has much to say. 

Above all, however, worship was given to the ‘ god 
of heaven’ Ba‘al-Samém. 

His temples are found in Tyre,2 in Umm el-‘Awamid (CZS 
17), Carthage (#6. 379), on the Hawk's Island near Sulci in 
Sardinia (76. 139). He is the Zevs érovparvtas of the altar in 
Sarha beside the Nahr el-Kelb near Beirūt (Renan, of. cit. 
332). Carthage borrowed his cult from Cyprus (Just. 185). 
To the religious consciousness of a later age he became the 
chief deity, equivalent to the Greek Zeus (cp Plautus, Pæn. 
56/7); he alone of all the gods is by Philo explained not 
as a deified man, but as the sun, who has been invoked from 
the earliest times (25). This narrows the conception far too 


much, although we may assume that he was believed to manifest 
himself particularly in the sun. 


Corresponding to the ‘god of heaven’ we have the 

‘goddess of heaven,’ the ‘Astarte of the heaven of 
Baal’ (sya oy ninwy), to whom we find ESmun/‘azar 
setting up a temple by the side of the sanctuary of 
Baal-Sidon—a temple which is not to be confounded 
with that ‘of our lady Astarte in the sea-land (coast- 
land).’ This goddess was worshipped by other Syrian 
tribes as well. 
_ Herodotus calls her Aphrodite Urania (i. 105131), and (very 
incorrectly) regards the sanctuary of the goddess of Askelon 
{[Atargatis—z.e., the ‘Attar (Astarte) of the god ‘Ate (see ATAR- 
GAT1S)] as the centre of diffusion from which her worship passed 
to Cyprus and Cythera. Compare also the ‘1 tarSamain—i.e., 
Atar of heaven (an Aramaic form)—worshipped by an Arabian 
nomad tribe (ASur-bani-pal, col. viii. 112 124: cp KATO 
148 414), and the ‘queen of heaven,’ worshipped in Jerusalem 
Qer. 7 18 4417 7%). The merchants of Citium brought the cult 
of their goddess with them to Athens and erected a sanctuary 
to her there in B.C. 333 (C/A 2168). In C/A 21588 (a tolerably 
old votive-insciption erected by Aristoclea of Citium) she is 
called "Agpodizy ovpavia. See QUEEN oF HEAVEN. 

This Astarte was pre-eminently worshipped in Car- 
thage and all over Punic North Africa. In Latin authors 
and inscriptions she is called Ccelestis, ‘the heavenly 
goddess.’ She is a virgin (Aug. Civ. Det, ii. 4 26; 


1 The name Ben-hodeS (Gk. Novuńveos), so frequently found in 
Cyprus, has nothing to do with a cult ; it merely denotes a child 
born at the new-moon. See BaR-SABBAS, NAMES, § 72. 

2 Menand., ap. Jos. c. Af. 118, év rots Tod Aids; Dios, 7d. 
117, Tov ’Oàvuriov Atés TÒ Lepdv. 
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CIL 89796; ‘Deze magnæ virgini coelesti,’ etc.), and 
so not the wife of BaalSamem; but she stands in the 
inscriptions by the side of Saturn (2.e., probably, 
Baal-hammian) as the chief goddess of N. Africa. In 
the treaty with Philip (Polyb. 719) the two appear as 
Zeus and Hera at the head of the Carthaginian pantheon 
(cp Aug. in Heptateuch. 716: ‘lingua punica Juno Astarte 
vocatur’). Ancient writers identify her more commonly 
with Urania. Her image, probably a cone of stone, 
was brought by the emperor Elagabalus to Rome, 
and wedded to the stone fetish of Emesa which was 
an object of veneration with him (Herodian, 56, 
Dio Cass. 7912). For her aspect as moon-goddess, see 
below, § 13. 

The divinity is ‘king’ as well as ‘lord.’ He stands 
over the community which he protects, in the same way 
as the earthly ruler does, only that the latter also is his 
subject. ‘King’ and ‘queen’ (Melek and Milkat) are 
used with extraordinary frequency in Phoenician personal 
names to denote some divinity (thus we have the name 
Abi-milki of Tyre as early as the Amarna tablets), just as 
in Israel down to the exile Yahwe was very often invoked 
as Melek (wrongly vocalised Molech). But here also 
we mect the same phenomenon as in the eases of El, 
Ba‘al, and Baalat; there is not a single inscription in 
which any god named Melek or Milkat is invoked. 
These, like the others, were obviously mere titles, 
whilst the names by which the deities were invoked 
varied. Perhaps we may co-ordinate Melek with the 
Melki-‘aStart mentioned above (but not with Melkart, 
which, when occurring in proper names, remains un- 
changed),! and Milkat with the ‘queen of heaven’ (Jer. 
l.c.)—t.e., the Carthaginian Coelestis, Here, too, no 
certainty is possible. See MOLECH. 

None of the divine names hitherto mentioned have 
been genuine proper names; but such names are, 

-,, nevertheless, abundant enough. To 
12. Gods with his class belongs that of Melkart of 
PSN BS cates Tyre (see § 11), with reference to whom 
it may here be added that according to Philo he is the 
son of (the otherwise quite unknown) Damariis, son 
of heaven and earth (222, rọ dé Anpapodyre yivera 
MeAxd pos ò kal ‘HpakAjjs) ; and according to Eudoxus 
(ap. Athen. 9392) son of Asteria (Astarte) and of Zeus. 
Another name of this elass is that of ESmiin, one of the 
chief gods of Sidon, where ESmun-'azar (2. 17) built him 
a temple. 


In personal names ESmiin is exceedingly frequent (for the 
pronunciation cp 'ABSvguovvas ; Lebas, 3 1866c). He was also 
worshipped in Citium (CZS 142 /.), and had a temple in 
Carthage (ib. 252). A trilingual inscription in Phcenician, 
Greek, and Latin, from a temple in Sardinia, gives him the 
enigmatical cognomen mann, which is simply retained in the trans- 
lations (Æscolapio Merre,’Aaxdnniw Mnppyn), plainly because 
even then unintelligible. The inscription shows that ESmin 
was identified with Esculapins, whom Philo (22027) names as 
son of Sydyk by a daughter of Cronos (El) and Astarte, and as 
brother of the Kabiri. On ESmin-‘AStart and ESmin-Melkart, 
see below. 

Another deity frequently found in compound proper 
names is 4s (provably to be pronounced szd). 

A Tyrian living in the Egyptian On is called Sidyaton (‘Sid 
gives’), son of Ger-sid (‘metoikos of Sid’) cp CZS ltor. 
Yatonsid and ‘Abdsid are very frequently met with in Carthage ; 
for Han-sid cp CZS 1292, We do not find any trace of a 
worship of Sid ; but the gods Sid-melkart, and Sid-tnt are both 
met with (see below). We may hazard the conjecture that 
Sid is the 'Aypevs of Philo (29), ‘the hunter,’ or his brother 
“AAcevs, ‘the Fisher,’ who figure in that work as men of the 
primzval time. 

The name can scarcely be separated from that of 
SIDON [g.v.]. Is it not most probable that both town 
and people have taken their designation from the god 
(cp the tribal names Asher, Gad, Edom, etc., derived 
from deities)? It may also be noted that Cheyne 
(ZA TIW17189) has rightly discerned the eponym of 
Ušu= Palætyrus in the Usdos named by Philo (28) as 


1 The Melekbaal and Melek’osir mentioned above cannot 
help us here. . 
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the brother and rival of Samemrumos! of Tyre, who 
settled upon the mainland opposite and beeame the 
first seafarer (see above, § 10). ‘This being so, the 
identification with Esau disappears, unless perhaps the 
region took its name from this deity ? (see Esau). 

We are still less in a position to speak of the rest of 
the deities found in the Phaenician inseriptions. 

Sankun, in Zayxourradwv, written j20, Sakkin, in the very 


frequent Carthaginian proper name Ger-sakkin (cp also ‘Abd- 
sakkun, CZS 112 a [Abydos]), and j2ON (Eskiin) in an inscription 
from the Piraeus (76. 118), where an altar is set up 34x 120N5— 


i.e., doubtless ‘to the mighty Eskin’ (cp aiydy3).3 cmp 
is found in many Cypriote names, but also in Carthage (C/S 
1 197 617 670), in the names Pmy-Sama‘ and Pmyatōn; it is 
written P’m in ‘Abdp'm in Abydos (74, 112c) Ykn occurs in 
Ykn-Sillem in Citium (CZS i. 1013) and Carthage (7. 484), D'min 
D‘n-silleh (cp above), son of D'm-hanni, Gr. Aouaadws Aoparw 
from Sidon (Athens, CZS 1115), and in bøy, D'm-malak in 
Tyre (DMG 39317). goo (perhaps siisim, horses, cp 1 K. 
2311) appears in ‘Abd-ssm in Cyprus (CZS 1 46 49 53 93); see 
Sismat. Again, we have sap 978m, a god or goddess who 
possessed a temple in Carthage (CZS 12537); the first part of 
the name according to the editors ts connected with the Egyptian 
Hathor, whilst the second part appears in the name Ger-mskr 
(2b, 267 372 886; cp IssacHar, $ 6, end). 

Of the female deities, only one, Tnt, claims attention. 
It has become customary to pronounce the name as 
Tanith ; but there is no authority for this.4 

In the name of the Sidonian ‘Abd-tnt, Gr. Aprepuedwpos (CZS 
1116: Athens) the goddess is interpreted as Artemis; but 
whether the seven Teravides 4 'Aptéeucdes of Philo(2 20), daughters 
of El and Astarte, have anything to do with her we do not 
know. She is elsewhere found only in Carthage where, as 
‘the lady Tnt of the Pne ba‘al’5 (that is, as Nalévy has recog- 
nised, a place-name—‘ face of Ba‘al’ corresponding to PENUEL), 
she has a temple which was held in high repute, and is invoked, 
along with ‘the lord Baa! hamman,' in countless inscriptions, in 
which she is always given the first place. 

Once (C/S 1380), in her stead, we find mention of 
‘the mother, the mistress of Pne'ba‘al'® (Syasp mand oxd 
yon Syab pix). From this it would appear that the 
‘lady mother ' (xx) who in Carthage (CZS 1177) is in- 
voked along with the ‘ goddess of the cella‘ (nmana nbdya), 
is only another name of Tnt; but whether the ‘ mother 
of the Ashera ' in Citium (nexa cx so read for nen; 
C/S113) is so also, remains undetermined. H further 
combinations are sought, we may perhaps discern in this 
motherly divinity the earth-goddess. 

Whether we are to assume that the Phoenicians had 
also a goddess of Fortune or Fate, Gad (=7v¥xy), we 
cannot say. The frequent feminine name Gadnamat 
with its variations (in Plautus Giddeneme ‘ pleasant 
fortune’) is no proof of this.” 

A large class of Phoenician divine names is formed 
by combining two simple names. Other Semitic tribes 
also thus combined names of opposite sexes. The 
often-quoted Phoenician divine name MelkiaStart is 
doubtless to be explained in the same way, as meaning 
the Melech who is the husband of Astarte. So also 
in Carthage we find a god ESmun-A&tart (CZS 1 245) ; 
another Sid-tnt of Ma‘arat (Megara, the lower town of 
Carthage ; 76. 247-249). 


There is more difficulty in explaining similar combinations of 


1 There was most probably a god bearing this strange name 
(Philo translates it ‘Ywouparvros) in Tyre. 

2 Esau is as much a divine name as Edom. WMM rightly 
sees his female counterpart in the Syrian goddess ‘Asit (see 
Evom, § 2; Esau, § 1, n. 6) Whether the pox ay of the 
Carthaginian inscription (C/S 1 295; text difficult) should really 
be read ‘Abdedom or ‘Obed-edom (cp OBED-EDOM), and taken 
as proving the existence of a Carthaginian god Edom, the present 
wriler does not venture to decide. 

3 In Cirta, CZS 1 145, Baliddir, CZŁ 8 5279 19121 J: 

4 Hoffmann’s acute combinations regarding this and other 
names (Ueber einige Phan. Götter, 32 H.) seem to the present 
writer quite untenable. At all events, they admit neither of 
proof nor of disproof. 

5 Written Syne, Euting, Carthagische Inschriften, 100. 

6 This snows at the same time that P'ne-ba‘al is really a 
locality, and that the rendering ‘face of Baal’ in which some 
bave sought to find a mystic doctrine of theology is untenable. 

7 Whether the masc. name pyas in Idalium (CZS 193) ought 
to be pronounced Gad‘ate, and is compounded from the Syrian 
divine name ‘Ate (cp ATARGATIS), is doubtful; see Nöldeke, 
ZDMG 42 471 [1888], who compares Gid‘on (see GIDEON). 
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two masculine names, ESmun-melkart in Citium (CZS 1164, 
a Sid-melkart in Carthage (74. 286), Melkart Reseph (prob- 
ably for ReSeph) on the old seal of Ba‘alyaton—man-of-the-gods 
(z.e., divine servant) of Melkarth-reseph: gy DSN UN imdsa5 
Py napad (De Vogüé, Mél. 81; Levy, Siegel u. Gemmen, 31, 


i 
no. 18, from Tyre). Perhaps we should reckon also to this class 


such names as Ba‘al-adir, Melek-ba‘al, Melek-osir, and the like. 
In the case of these names there is hardly any other course open 
than to assume an identification of the two gods to be intended 
—not a very Semitic idea. 

The Phoenicians showed in religion, as in so many 
other directions, their readiness to appropriate what 
was foreign. As in art, so also here, the 
influences of Babylonia (in the form in 
which these had reached Syria) and of 
Egypt are most apparent (though there are also Syrian 
gods). The influence of the two civilisations upon the 
character of the deities and of the religious symbols and 
amulets employed, has been referred to already (§ 8). 
In this instance it is the Egyptian element that pre- 
dominates. The Baʻalat of Byblos is modelled exactly 
on the pattern of Hathor or Isis—with cow-horns on 
her head, between them the sun-disk, in her hand a 
sceptre with flowers. 


Astarte was often similarly represented (see ASHTAROTH- 
KARNAIM); as she was also in the Syrian interior—for example, 
at Kadesh on the Orontes, where the goddess of the city was so 
fashioned. Hence the statement of Philo (224) that Astarte 
assumed as royal ornament the head of an ox. The symbol, 
later, ceased to be understood and was taken for a crescent moon 
(whence Lucian's designation of Astarle as XeAnvatyn, De Dea 
Syr. 4), which along with the interpretation of Ba‘al-Samém as 
meaning Sun-god (see above) led to the result that the heavenly 
Astarle (ovpavia) came to be regarded as a moon-goddess ; so 
Herodian 56: AtBves wev obv avtTny Ovlpaviay rañovgi. Voirires dé 
"Aaotpodpyny [corrupted from Astarte, the reference being to her 
slar, see above] ovouagouor, oeàńýimv etvat BeAovres. Modern 
scholars have long mistakenly sought to find in this identification 
with a moon-goddess the central conception of Astarte-worship. 


Baalat of Byblos was connected with Isis and Osiris. 
Later we find the name of Osiris frequently present in 
proper names (C/S 1913 [Umm el'Awaémid]; 122 
[Tyre]; 46 58 65 (Cyprus]); also Bast! (Bubastis), 
Horus (‘Abdhor, 24. 53; Cyprus ; ep 46), Isis (perhaps 
in ‘“Abdis [?] inay, from Sidon in Carthage, 74. 308). 
The god Tdavros son of Misor (Egypt), that is, the 
Egyptian Thoth, who plays so great a part in Philo 
(14 21125 f. 5g) as inventor of writing and all wisdom, 
has not as yet been met with in the inscriptions. 

It was from Syria that two deities zealously worshipped 
by the Phoenicians in Cyprus originally came —Rešep 
(pronounciation uncertain ) and (possibly from Babylonia) 
‘Anat—both of whom the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
adopted as war-gods? (see RESHEPH, ANATH). 

‘Anat has a temple in Citium (Euting, SBA W, 1885, 
no. 130), and another in Idalium characterised by the 
absenee of any of these votive images of the god so 
common elsewhere in Cyprian temples.’ 

To Babylonia is due the influence exerted on the 
ritual of Adonis of Byblos by the legend of Tammiuz. 
From the same source also came the cultus of Hadad 
(for such appears to be the right pronounciation of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian deity usually called Ramman), whieh 
we meet with not only in Syria but also in Phoenicia at 
Byblos in the name of Rib-addi in the Amarna tablets 


13. Foreign 
gods, etc. 





1 papax in noaeisy, CZS 186 B 6 [Kartha-dast in Cyprus) 
id. 102 [Abydus]; Gk. "ABdovBaaros [Lebas, 3 1866c ; Sidon}. 

2 See WMM, As. u. Eur. 311 f. ReSep is included, in the 
Hadad-inscription of Panamu, among the gods of the land of 
Ya'udi [Zenjirli]. He is identified with Apollo in the bilingual 
inscriptions, and has several names that are in part borrowed 
from the Greeks (Mkl=‘Apuxados [CZS 1897, Idalium], noS 
='Eàcras, and onsnbx ='Aàasiwrtas—i.e., of AlaSia? [Euting, 
SBAW, 1887, p. 119; Tamassus]). In Carthage he has a 
temple under the form neng, Arsaph (CZS 12515 cp ‘Abd’arSap 


ib. . Nöldeke (Z DATG 42473 [1888)) rightly adduces also 
a of the E E T E (the Greek Apollonia); 
possibly the god had a temple there. [So, before Nöldeke, 
Clerm.-Ganneau, Horus et saint Georges, 16 f. (1877).) f 

3 See Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ayøros, 16. In a Lapathos in- 
scription we find mn ty nays cp prn JAX nny and Dt. 30 20. 
That is, approximately, ‘Anath in her fulness of vigour’; she 
is taken as the equivalent of "A@qva owretpa vixn (7.95). She is 
not elsewhere met with in Phoenician territory. 
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(see HADAD, RIMMON). His name does not occur in 
Phoenician inscriptions ; but Philo (224) knows him as 
‘king of the gods’ who, with ‘the greatest Astarte’ 
(7 pweylorn 'Acrápry) and with Zeus son of Demaris, 
rules the land by the authority of Cronos (El). Philo 
mentions also DAGON [g.v. ], whom he takes for a corn- 
god, but who is of Babylonian origin, and whose cultus 
came to Philistia before the Philistine settlement (Dagan- 
takala, Am. Tab. 21g f). 

On Assyrian gods in Sidon, see below, § 21. Here 
and there also we find traces in the later period of the 
deity, originally from Gaza, known as Marna, ‘our 
Lord’ in the proper names ‘Abdmarnai (way, CZS 
1164) and Mary*hai (74. 93 [Cyprus]; ep the Tyrian 
lamp with the dedication 6e@ Beeduwape C/S 1 p. 111). 
With the Macedonian period the Greek deities began 
to be introduced and, as we have already seen, to be 
put as much as possible on a level with the native ones. 

Such, apart from a few other figures in Philo quite 
unintelligible to us, are the deities known to have been 

worshipped among the Pheenicians. 
aaa a Though the general type, however, 
state Ae was the same everywhere, the details 
death of the pantheon were, as might be 
i expected, different in each individual 
city. The only one of these pantheons about which we 
possess precise information is that of Carthage, which 
we know through the Greek translation of the treaty 
between Hannibal and Philip of Macedon (Polyb. 79). 
In that treaty the gods of Carthage are arranged in 
groups of three, invoked in the following order :—(1) 
Zeus [Ba‘al-Samém], Hera [‘AStart šme Ba‘al = Ccelestis], 
Apollo [unknown : hardly ReSep ; many have thought 
of Baalhammin, but ESmin is also possible]; (2) 
daiuwy Kapxndoviwy [Astarte of Carthage], Herakles 
[Melkart], lolaos [unknown ; in any case he is thought 
of as a constant attendant of Melkart];! (3) Geot oi 
ovoTparevduevo.—by which we are to understand 
fetishes carried along with the army to the field as was 
the ark of Yahwe—, sun, moon, earth; (4) rivers, har- 
bours, streams ; (5) all the gods who inhabit (karéyover) 
Carthage. The name most conspicuous by its absence 
is that of Tnt—for it cannot be represented by any of 
the deities mentioned. 

The Phoenician worship differs in no essential particu- 
lar from that of the allied members of the Semitic 
family. Sacred territories are dedicated to the various 
gods, and altars and massébahs grow up. Out of 
these the image of the god is gradually developed, often 
(as we have seen) borrowing its forms from the nations 
more advanced in civilisation. The image of the god 
demands also a house for the god, a temple, which in 
the Phoenician cities was built throughout in the Egyptian 
style. Alongside of the newer, however, the older 
forms of religion continued to hold their ground. The 
arrangements of a Phoenician temple, as we learn from 
the coins and excavations in Cyprus (see Ohnefalsch- 
Richter ; especially instructive is his [partly recon- 
structed] temenos of Idalium, Plate lIvi.), included a 
large open court, in which stood the stone-fetish of the 
god and the worshippers set up their votive pillars (mas- 
sébahs) and divine images. Limitation of space forbids 
a lengthened discussion as to the various sacred animals 
(doves to Astarte, ete.), or of the festivals or the ritual. 


From Carthage have been recovered several] fragments of sacri- 
ficial ordinances (CZS 1 165 167-170 — amongst them the great 
sacrificial tariff of Marseilles) which fix with exactitude the 
various dues of the priests, just as in P, or in the Greek ordin- 
ances relating to the same subject. Moreover, we have from 
Citium fragments of a list of expenses for temple servants and 
sacrifices (26. 86), and from Carthage a fragment of a sacrificial 
calendar (74. 166), as also of a list of large expenditures by the 
citizens on the temple (74. 171). Amongst the personnel of the 
temple, the ‘hair-cutters (barbers) of the gods’ (nbu aby, CZS 
186 a(12), 257-259 588) have a prominent place (cp BEARD); as 





1 The existence of a God Sy» (as conjectured by Berger in a 
dissertation cited by Noldeke in ZDMG 42 471 [1888]) can hardly 
be said to have been sufficiently proved. 
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also have the temple -servants (86247 L- etc.); other official 
designations (e.g., 260 f. 377 ; and some in the passages already 
cited) still remain obscure (cp Dog, § 3). 

Of all that the individual or the state receives by the 
favour of the god, a certain portion, and that the first 
and best—an drapxh or mexa (CZS 15, as in OT).— 
is rendered to the giver. So also the deity receives 
a share of the spoils of war. The practice, the 
existence of which we know from the OT, of sacrificing 
to the god after any great victory or deliverance, if not 
all the prisoners, at least the best and choicest of them, 
‘upon the altar before the holy tent’ was still followed in 
Carthage in 307 B.C., after the victory over Agathocles 
(Diod. 2065). When angry, however, the godhead 
demands for propitiation also the blood of the wor- 
shipper’s own kin. The maxim ‘every firstborn is 
mine’ plainly held good in Phoenicia also, and applied, 
as amongst the Israelites, to the firstborn of men as 
well as of earth (see FIRSTBORN). In ordinary times 
no doubt the debt was redeemed, as in Israel; but in 
times of extremity a man would offer to his god his 
own grown-up son. See MOLECH. 

If it were his only son, the sacrifice would be all the more 
efficacious, as we learn from the story of El (like that of 
Abraham ; see Isaac) in the legend narrating the institution of 
this kind of offering (see above, § 11, col. 3743). As civilisation ad- 
vanced, the Carthaginians sought to escape thedire obligation by 
setting apart for sacrifice children of slaves whom they brought up 
as theirown. In 310, however, when Agathocles had reduced the 
state to the utmost straits and the enemy lay encamped before the 
city, they once more laid 200 boys of their noblest families upon 
the arms of the brazen image of Cronos where they were allowed 
to fall into the fiery furnace flaming beneath (Diod. 20 14). 
This seems to have been the Jast occasion on which matters 
were brought !o such extremity; in the agonies of the Punic 
wars we do not read of any similar measure being resorted to. 

{n other cases, when a catastrophe threatens or has 
already befallen, the head of the state offers himself as 
a sacrifice to the offended deities and ascends the 
sacrificial pyre. So, according to the legend, did Dido- 
Elissa, the foundress of the city ; so did Hamilcar after 
the battle on the Himera; and a similar step was 
meditated by King Juba of Numidia after the battle of 
Thapsus, and would actually have been taken by him 
if Cirta his capital had not shut her gates upon him. 

The deity demands yet other sacrifices besides. Among 
these was circnmcision—a practice borrowed by the Phaenicians, 
as by the Israelites, from Egypt (Herod. 2 108), and according 
to Philo (224) performed by El upon himself in the first instance 
and so imposed upon his subjects. We find no allusion, however, 
to the practice of castration in hononr of the gods so frequently 
found in Syria and Asia Minor. On the other hand ecstatic 
‘prophets’ who in honour of ‘the Ba'al’ perform wild dances 
and wound themselves with swords and spears in orgiastic 
frenzy, as was done by the followers of the goddess of Comana, 
and is even now done by the Persians at the mourning festival 
of Hasan and Husein, were known to the Phoenicians also (cp 
1 K.1826 7). In the Golenischeff Papyrus (see § 5) a page of 
the King of Byblos, seized by the god during a sacrifice, gives 
an oracle in his ecstasy. Another sacrifice to the deity is the re- 
quirement that virgins should prostitute themselves in Ihe service 
of the great goddesses and make over the profits to the temple 
treasury—a_ practice that was widely diffused among the 
Semites and the peoples of Asta Minor. Perhaps Robertson 
Smith is right in finding here a religious survival of primitive 
conditions, under which fixed marriages were still unknown and 
the sexual coitus was considered as a manifestation of the 
divinity in human life. We have direct evidence of the existence 
of the custom at Byblos (Luc. De Dea Syr.6) and in Cyprus 
(Herod. 1 199, Justin185), For another analogous practice in 
the service of the deity which seems to have been current in 
Phoenicia cp Ens, it. Const. 3 55. 

With regard to what happens to men after death the 
views of the Phoenicians, as of the other Semitic peoples, 
remained quite undeveloped. From the sepulchral 
inscriptions of Eshmunazar and Tabnit we see that 
undisturbed rest in the grave was desired, and to ensure 
it imprecations were employed; to open a grave or 
coffin is an ‘abomination unto Astarte’ (Tabnit 6). It 
is, however, but a comfortless, shadowy existence that is 
lived in the dark kingdom of death ‘among the ghosts 
or Rephiim’ (Mot, mn, the god of death, son of El, 
mentioned in Philo, 2 24). The Phoenician, like the 
Israelite, had no more heartfelt longing than for a 
descendant to continue his family and with it his earthly 
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existence; ‘to have no son or seed" is the heaviest 
curse the gods can inflict (ESmun. 8 11 22, Tabnit 7). 
In connection with the cultus, among the Phoenicians 
as elsewhere, there gradually developed a body of 
theological doctrines. ‘The few allu- 
15. Theology. are “inthe ineeeee a 
and cosmogony sions to these in the inscriptions, how- 
* ever, are practically unintelligible, as 
is shown by the texts of the Malakba'‘al-stelés,! and still 
more by the inscription of Ma'‘stib (see above, § 10). 
This last would almost seem to suggest that the Israelite 
conception of an ‘apostle’ or messenger (sxbxs) of the 
deity was not unfamiliar even in Phoenicia (ep the name 
Baal-mal’ak, CZS 1 182 455, etc.). In Cyprus arose the 
singular conception of a divinity in which man and 
woman are united, and whieh accordingly was repre- 
sented as a bearded goddess. 

The theologians of the Hellenistic period dragged this to 
light, calling the deily in question Aphroditus (Philochorus and 
Aristophanes af, Alacrod, iii. 8 2 /., Hesych. s.v. ’Adpodcros, etc.), 
and the church fathers are very ready lo refer to the subject ; 
but this deity never possessed much importance. It is portrayed 
on no monument, and the altempt to associate it with any of 
the divinities named above, still more to find it (as has sometimes 
been done) in the compound names of gods, is very precarious. 
lt is not even certain whether it is really Pheenician at all, 


since, according to Hesych. (/.c.), it seems to have belonged 
originally to Amathus, which was not a Phoenician town. 


Phoenician theology had its speculations about the 
origin and growth of the world, of mankind, of 
civilisation, and of its own home. Presumably these 
were embodied in a religious literature of the subject, 
which dealt with it somewhat after the manner of the 
narratives of Genesis. AJ] our actual information on 
the subject, however, has to be taken from late recen- 
sions of it, written in Greek, and showing marked traces 
of foreign influences. In these writings, as in the many 
Jewish writings of the Hellenistic age, we have native 
scholars with patriotic arrogance seeking to exhibit to 
the then dominant race the antiquity and depth of the 
native traditions, and to prove that the Greeks really 
stole their wisdom and theology from the East, at 
the same time distorting it in the process. That these 
writings, however, rest not only on native traditions, 
but also, as was the case with the Jews likewise, on 
native written documents, is not to be questioned. On 
the other hand, the names of wise men of remote 
antiquity, who are alleged as authors of these works, 
are of very problematic authenticity. 

Two cosmogonies have come down to us, the one 
from Sidon, the other from Byblos.* The former was 
narrated in Greek by Eudemus a pupil of Aristotle, 
and from him it was borrowed by Damascius (De pr. 
prin. 125) who subjoined a Neo-platonie interpretation. 
In a somewhat modified form the same Sidonian 
tradition is cited at a later date as the work of the 
ancient Sidonian Mochos (M@yos)* which had been 
translated into Greek, ostensibly by a certain Lætos, 
along with other unknown Phoenician authors? (‘Theo- 
dotos, Hypsicrates) in the time of Posidonius of Rhodes 
(first half of the last century B.c.).Damaseius (De pr. 
prin. 125) has preserved for us an extract from this cos- 

1 Berger in his discussion of these has donbtless established 
the literal meaning correctly enough; but thar does not solve 
the whole problem (/. As., ser. 7, tome 8 [1896]). 

2 It is no proof of Byblos being the religious metropolis of 
Pheenicia thal we usually find on its coins, from the Hellenistic 
period onwards, the surname ‘the holy’ (netp.$335. iepâs BuB- 
Aov); for similar expressions occur on the coins of Sidon and 
Tyre (Sdavos rs lepas kat agúàov [also with personification of 
the city-deity Xidavos Beas iepas Kat agúàov Kai vavapxtdos)} 
and Tupov iepas kai agvAov). , 

3 According 10 Posidonius (Straho, xvi. 2 24) he lived mpd tæv 
Tpwixwy. He passed into the later handbooks as one of the 
orienlal founders of Philosophy; Diog. Lært. pram. 1 (mis- 
written *Qyxos, followed by Suidas, s.v.), Jamblich. Vit. Pyth. 14 
(ô pvoióàoyos, ancestor of the Sidonian prophets, and the rest 
of the Phoenician hierophants), Jos. dé, 1. 39(with an unknown 
Hestizus, and the Egyptian Hieronymus, and other writers of 
various nationalities, as alleged authorilies for the story of the 
flood); Athen. 3 126a (with Sanchuniathon). 

4 Tatian, adv. Grecos, 37 {copied by Clem.Alex. Strom. 


i, 21117]; cp Rühl ‘zu Menander von Ephesus u. Lætos,' X kein. 
Mus. 0141 f 
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mogony also. Posidonius detected in it the atomie theory 
(Strabo, xvi. 224), just as Damascius found in it the 
Neo-platonic conception of the world. It does not at all 
follow from this, however, either that the writing of Mochus 
contained a single word about atoms—how Posidonius 
arrived at his view can be perceived clearly enough 
from the fragment which has come down to us—or that 
the writing was a ‘literary fraud’ as Rühl supposed. 

Considerably later is our authority upon the Byblian 
traditions—Vhilo of Byblos, the well known writer of 
the period of Hadrian, He relied for his information 
upon an ancient sage, Sanchuniathon, who had drawn 
the primzeval wisdom of Taaut from the writings of the 
"Appmovvets in the temples (see above, § 10). Whether 
there ever really was a Phoenician writing under the 
name of Sanchuniathon we do not know ; in any case 
the tradition has been very greatly manipulated by 
Philo with two objects; first, to explain all mythology 
in the Euhemeristie sense, by making out all the gods 
to have been men—kings and others of primitive times 
who had been raised to divine honours after their death 
—and secondly to make out that the Greek mythology 
was only a depraved copy of the Phoenician. 

The lateness of his traditions is shown also by the fact 
that he uses Aramaic forms of names (BeeAgapyyy, Zupagnpiv, 
Byàos ; only Xaunupovpos is the Phaenician pronuncialion of 
Shamémraim), and that he says the companions of El or 
Kronos bore the nanie Edocein, z.e., Kpdviot. This is of course 
the Heb. paby, Æ/ohim, which is not met with in Phoenician, 
and thus Philo here betrays a Jewish influence not discernible 
elsewhere. From Philo we still possess large extracts in Eus. 
Prep. Ev., which in their turn seeni lo have been taken from 
Porphyry. 

In details the Sidonian cosmogony and that of 
Byblos differ from one another at many points. 
Fundamentally they are in closest agreement not only 
with each other but also with the old Hebrew myths 
which can still be clearly enough detected behind the 
narratives of Gen. 1 2 (see CREATION, § 7). 

Of the Phoenician constitution and government we 
know almost nothing, even in the case of Carthage, 
not to speak of the other cities. 
That their polity had a thoroughly 
aristocratic character might be presumed from the 
whole character of Semitic civil life, and is confirmed by 
the weight everywhere laid upon descent ; this comes 
into special prominence in the long genealogies of the 
inscriptions. The ‘eldest ones' (ep the mpeoBirarot 
in Marathos and Aradus ; Diod. xxxiii. 523) who form 
the council of the king are the representatives of 
families; in Sidon the council seems to form a college 
of 100 members (Diod. 16 45). ‘The most distinguished 
family is of course the royal; in Tyre the priest of 
Melkarth ranks next the king (Justin. 184). In these 
little city-states, however, with their many wealthy 
merchant families the power of the king was limited in 
many directions by the council and the nobility. In 
Tyre at the time of the Chaldean suzerainty the 
monarchy was for a time abolished and a ‘judge'‘ 
(S0phét) took his place as supreme authority (Jos. c. Ap. 
121). Presumably the office was responsible, and limited 
in time, although in ‘Tyre the tenure cannot have been 
for a fixed period, since we find individual judges ruling 
for 2, 10, 3 months, and then, apparently, two together 
ruling for 6 years (see below,§ 20). Something similar may 
have occurred in other cities also, just as in Carthage from 
the time that we know anything of its history two suffetes 
(usually called ‘kings’ by the Greeks) figure as yearly 
officials at the head of the state; so also in other 
colonies, such as Gades. To the Hebrews also, as 


16. Constitution. 


1 Compare the strange statement of Porphyry (Eus. Px@p. Ev. 
i. 921 and x.912) that Sanchuniathon, here called a native of 
Berytus, derived hisaccount of the Jews from a wriling of Jerombal 
(= Jeruba‘al) the priest of God, of Jeuo (iepeds Ocoù Tov ‘Tevw) 
thar is, Yahweé, who had dedicated his work to King Abelbal or 
Abibal of Berytus. Whether this absurd story was Porphyry’s 
own, or due to the inventiveness of others before him, we cannot 
tell; in any case it has nothing to do with Philo’s Sanchuniathon, 
Its lateness ls shown also by the part assigned in it to Berytus. 
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the Book of Judges shows, the conception of ‘judges’ 
as rulers of a state, with royal but not hereditary powers, 
was not unfamiliar. 

Of the native histories written by the Phoenicians 
themselves nothing has come down to us, even in Greek 
translations, except a few extracts (pre- 
served by Josephus), from the Chronicles 
of Tyre, which Menander of Ephesus had translated 
into Greek; they relate to the period extending from 
969 to 774. B.C. (c. 4p.118; Ant. viii. 53 [also viii. 31 on 
the era of Tyre], Azz. viii. 132) and to the siege under 
Elulæus (Ant. ix.142). Josephus also (c. Af. 121) 
gives the list of kings during the period fron’ Nebuchad- 
rezzar down to Cyrus (585-532 B.C.), but here, too, is 
doubtless dependent on Menander, although a little 
before (c. 42. lzo= Ant. x. 111) he refers for the siege 
of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar to the otherwise unknown 
Jewish and Phoenician history of one Philostratus. 

In addition to these Josephus cites (A zz. vill. 53=c. Af. 117), 
for the period of Hiram I., the Phoenician history of Dios, who 
is closely dependent on Menander. „He also is not otherwise 
known. It is probable that Josephus took all these fragments 
directly from a compilation by Alexander Polyhistor (v. Gut- 
ae cp Wachsmuth, £in? in die alte Gesch. 403.). These 


short fragments contain little that relates to the history of 
Pheenician colonisation, 

We return now to the history of the mother country 

from the end of the Egyptian period onwards. The 
: little we know for the immediatel 

18. Period of __- ae 2 iat ] A 

independence succeeding centuries relates only to 

* Tyre. Tyre was successful not only 
in founding a colonial empire, but also in gaining the 
supremacy in the mother country. Our aceounts begin 
—since they concern themselves with merely biblical 
interests—with the first HiRAM (¢.v.).! 

Of him we learn that he extended the city territory by mounds 
in the quarter Eurychoros (Jos. c. Af. 113), substituted new 
temples for old, to Melkarth and Astarte, dedicated a golden 
stele (xiv) to Ba‘alSamém in his temple and instituted the 
festival of the awakening of Melkarth. He brought back to its 
allegiance the city of Utica which had refused to pay the 


usual tribute. Mention has already been made of his relations 
with Israel, and of his Ophir voyages (see also CABUL, H1RAm). 


Josephus, in speaking of the successors of Hiram, 
gives only the duration of the life and of the reign of 
each down to the founding of Carthage. We may 
be sure, however, that Menander gave some further 
particulars. It is, at any rate, clear from the list of 
kings that usurpations and struggles for the succession 
were not unknown. MHiram's grandson was put to 
death by the four sons of his foster mother; of these 
the eldest held the throne for twelve years. Then 
followed further confusions, with regard to which 
tradition is very uncertain, until the priest of Astarte, 
Itoba‘al, by violent means (see ETHBAAL) founded a 
new dynasty. Owing to his relation to Ahab, one or two 
facts respecting him have been preserved by Josephus. 
The length of his reign is unfortunately not known ; 
Rühl, following the tradition of Theophilus, assigns 
him twelve years (876-866 B.C. ), but according to most 
MSS he reigned thirty-two years (though the length 
of life assigned by tradition to him and to his son makes 
this doubtful) from 885-854 B.C. The three years 
famine of the period of Ahab and Elijah (1 K. 17 7.) is 
mentioned by Menander as having lasted one year. 

Hiram I. is in the OT invariably called king of Tyre 
(2S. 521 1 K. 515 910); Ethbaal, on the other hand, is 
king of the Sidonians (1 K. 1631). This last is also the 
title borne on the oldest extant Phoenician inscription 
{C/S 15) by Hiram II.? who is also named by the 
Assyrians in 738; it is the inscription of a bronze 
sacrificial vessel which the ‘ governor (}39) of Karthada&t 
(Citium), servant of Hiram king of the Sidonians, dedi- 


17. Sources. 


1 The individual items in Menander’s list of kings vary in the 
tradition. We here follow the reconstruction of Rühl (Rkein. 
Aus. 48 565 /7—although hy no means certain at all points). 
In their original form the data seem to be quite authentic. 

2 That Hiram II., not Hiram I., is intended in the inscrip- 
tion has been shown by von Landau, Beitr. zur Alterthums- 
kunde des Orients, 1 (1893). 
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cated to his lord the god of Lebanon (Ba'al-lebanon) as 
a ‘‘first fruits ” (amapy7) of copper’ (nenm new) in the 
temple upon the hill Muti Shinoas near Amathus (Ohne- 
falsch-Richter, Æypros, 119). ‘The Tyrian dominion in 
Cyprus must accordingly have extended thus far. ‘These 
designations show that, in the interval between Hiram H. 
and Ethbaal, the ‘kings of Tyre’ had become ‘ kings 
of the Phoenicians,’ and thus had considerably cxtended 
their authority, in particular by acquiring the sovereignty 
of Sidon. This is confirmed by the Assyrian data, that 
the whole coast from ‘Akko (near the Israelite frontier) to 
near Berytus was in the possession of Tyre.? Of Ethbaal 
we are told that he pressed even farther north; having 
founded the city of Botrys, to the N. of Byblos, in the 
neighbourhood of the ‘Theouprosopon. Plainly the 
intention, which was not, however, efteeted, was to reduce 
Byblos also to dependence on Tyre. Of Ethbaal we 
learn further that he founded Auza in Libya. Under the 
third of his suceessors, Pygmalion (820-774), ‘Timzeus 
(and, following him, Menander) placed the founding 
of Carthage in 814-3; its mythical foundress is called 
the sister of the king. With Pygmalion Josephus’s 
extract from Menander (Jos. c. Af. 118) ends. 

For the next century we get some information from 
the Assyrian data, The great westward campaigns 
of the Assyrians began in the begin- 
ning of the ninth century.2 In 876 
ASur-nasir-pal invaded Syria and the 
dynasts of the interior as well as the kings of the sea- 
coast, of Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, Mahallata (sic), Maisa 
(unknown), Kaisa (unknown), Amuri, ‘Arvad in the 
sea,’ brought tribute—brazen vessels and parti-coloured 
and white linen garments as well as silver, gold, lead, 
copper, and cedar wood. Shalmaneser 11. (860-824) 
undertook the subjugation of Syria in a more thorough- 
going way. Only the more northerly, however, of the 
Phoenician dynasts were represented in the army of the 
allied Syrian princes which fought at Karkar in 854 
(see AHAB, SHALMANESER). The remaining cities 
preferred to submit quietly and in 842 and 839 paid 
tribute to Shalmaneser as they also did later to his 
grandson Hadad-nirari II}. (811-782) when he marched 
upon Syria. 

As yet these expeditions led to no enduring suzerainty 
(see ASSYRIA, § 32). In the first half of the eighth 
century the movements of the Assyrians were restricted 
by the powerful opposition of the kings of Urartu. With 
Tiglath-pileser IIH. began those systematic invasions 
which ended in the virtual subjugation of the whole 
Syrian territory. 

It is within this period that more precise information 
regarding Phoenicia first becomes accessible. Whilst 
the older Assyrian kings, as we have seen, mention 
(correctly or incorrectly) the names of a large number 
of Phoenician cities and dynasts, under Tiglath-pileser 
III]. and Sargon there are only three Phoenician states 
—,\radus, Byblos, and Tyre. The coastland of the 
Eleutherus region, along with Simyra, ‘Arka, and 
Siyana, now belongs to the kingdom of Hamath (Annals 
of Tiglath-pileser: 3 R. 9, 3 ¢/. 26 46), but is made 
by Tiglath-pileser into an Assyrian province. The 
Phoenician cities appear to have submitted without 
striking a blow. In 738 we find, amongst many other 
dynasts, Matanba‘al of Arados, Sibittiba'al of Byblos, 
and Hiram II. of Tyre paying tribute to Tiglath- pileser. 
Soon afterwards Tyre showed signs of a longing for 
independence; a heavy tribute was exacted from Metinna 
(Mytton—z.e., Mattan) of Tyre in consequence (about 

1 As cities taken by him from Tyre, Sennacherib (Prism 
lnscr. 238 f.) enumerates :—Great and Little Sidon, Betzitti, 
Sarepta, Mahalliba, Ušū (pr. Usii),—z.e., Pala:tyrus,—Akzih, 
Akko. In Menander (Jos. Azz. ix. 142 285) we must, therefore, 
read aréom te Typtwy Sidwv cai Axy cat n TlaAatripos «kat 
moAAat adAAat mddAets (so LV), and not with the other MSS 
Baal = ‘Arka, , $ 

Various kings of Assyria set up steles by the Dog river near 


Beirūt ; but these are in such bad preservation that not even the 
names can now be deciphered. : 
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730 B.C.). The main portion of the Phoenician coast- 
land still owned the sovereignty of Tyre; Elulaios 
(Ass. Lule), who reigned, as Menander says (Jos. Ant. 
ix. 142), thirty-six years (say 725-690), is therefore 
called by Sennacherib ‘King of Sidon’ (ep SIDON). 
On the other hand, Tyre lost its hold on Cyprus ; seven 
Cyprian prinees did homage to Sargon,! who set up a 
statue of himself in Citium. That Citium was lost to 
Tyre for a time is attested also by Menander. 

Under Shalmaneser 1V. (727-722) and Sargon (722- 
705) the Phoavnicians appear to have remained quiet.? 
Under Sennacherib (705-681), however, when an anti- 
Assyrian league was planned in South Syria, Elulaios of 
Tyre gave in hisadhesionto the project. The result is told 
elsewhere (see SENNACHERIB). It may suffice to quote 
the words of Sennacherib, ‘ From Lule king of Sidon I 
took his kingdom’ (COT 1279). Menander informs us 
that Elulaios again reduced Citium to subjection, and so 
reopened hostilities. In the great campaign of 701r, how- 
ever, Sennacherib in all essential respects recovered the 
supremacy, though Tyre, like Jerusalem, escaped being 
captured. The Tyrians lost the whole of their territory, 
and in Sidon a new king was installed, ‘Tuba’lu (Ituba‘al), 
who had to pay a fixed annual tribute. Elulaios 
himself fled to Cyprus, evidently to the recently re- 
acquired Citium. Here again Menander comes to our 
aid. He tells us that the Assyrian king Selampsas, after 
conquering all Phoenicia, made peace and returned 
home. Selampsas can only be Shalmaneser IV., as 
Josephus also assumes.? ‘Therefore, doubtless, what is 
referred to is his campaign against Hosea of Samaria, 
who formed an alliance with Egypt against the Assyrians 
in 725. Perhaps the Phoenicians also at first participated 
in this action —it is to be observed that we learn nothing 
about Shalmaneser from Assyrian sources—but made 
their peace in good time.4 

Next, however, Menander goes on to relate—taking no ac- 
count of the intervening period, and without any knowledge of 
the wider political relations—that Sidon, Akko, Palawtyrus, and 
many other cities of the Tyrians, revolted and yielded themselves 
tothe Assyrian king. Accordingly, when the Tyrians themselves 
rebelled, and the king took the field against them, he was 
supported by 60 ships and 800 rowing boats, manned by 
Phænicians. With only 12 ships, however, the fleet was 
scattered, and 500 were taken prisoners. The Assyrian king, 
withdrawing, stationed a garrison at Palztyrus (émt tov morayou 
Kal tov Vdpaywyetwr) to cut off the water supply. The Tyrians, 
however, with their reservoirs held out for five years (701-696), 
and presumably obtained satisfactory conditions. Thus one 
sees that the war followed. the same course as under Abimelech 
at the time of the Amarna letiers. The sea-fortress was Im- 
pregnable—a fact admitted by Sennacherib himself, who passes 
over Tyre in eloquent silence. The possessions of Tyre on the 
mainland, however, were lost to it ; in Usu Sennacherib received 
the tribute of the kings of the West, among others of Abdihi'ti of 
Aradus and of Urumilki—the correct name also (aS -[4]) of the 
grandfather of Vehaw-melek of Byblos (CZS 11)—of Byblos.5 
Her Cyprian possessions also Tyre had to forfeit; among the 
other names in the list of Cyprian vassal princes under Esar- 
haddon and A&ur-bani-pal appear these of DamiSu, king of 
Karthadast (Citium), Kistura of Idalium, and Rumisu_ of 
Tamassos.6 From this date the Tyrians never again exercised 
sovereign rights in Cyprus. 





1 [Does this explain, ‘even there (in Cyprus) thou shalt have no 
rest,’ Js.2312? See Che. /ztr. /s. 140; but cp Duhm, ad Joc.) 

2 The general expression ‘ who pacified Kué (see Citicia) and 
Tyre’ [cp Che. /z¢r. /s. 144] supplies no sure evidence to the 
contrary. 

3 (So Tiele, BAG 237 314; Che. Zntr. Zs. 144.] 

4 In GA1 (1884), p. 467, a different view is assumed; but 
the above now appears to the present writer the most probable 
solution. It is an untenable assumption of von Landan, in his 
study on the siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser in Menander 
(Beiträge, 1), to suppose that in the closing portion of his 
account Menander passes from Sennacherib’s campaign to the 
war of Esarhaddon and ASur-bani-pal against Baʻal of Tyre, so 
that Menander has compressed into one the various Assyrian 
campaigns against Tyre. That the same occurrences should 
repeat themselves in sieges of Tyre lies in the nature of the case $ 
the Amarna letters and the history of Nebuchadrezzar bear out 
this view. Alexander was the first to contrive the means for the 
thorough subjugation of the sea fortress. 

5 Under Esarhaddonand A&ur-bani-pal these places are taken 
by Matanba‘al and Yakinlu of Arvad (see below) and Milkiasaph 
of Byblos. 

6 Cp Schrader, SBA H7, 1890, pp. 357% It is not inconceiv- 
able that these three principalities may only then for the first 
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Under Esarhaddon (680-668) arose new conflicts. 
Firstly, Sidon rebelled under king 'Abdimilkut (7.¢., 
Abdimilkat with the usual obscuration of the a), but 
after a long siege the city was conquered, and the king, 
who had taken refuge beyond seas with a Cilician 
dynast, was taken prisoner together with his host, and 
put to death (675). The rebel}ious city, which had so 
ill requited the Assyrians for its deliverance through 
them: from the Tyrian ascendency, was destroyed, and 
its population deported. An ‘ Esarhaddon’s town’ was 
newly built on another site, and peopled with foreign 
settlers. Henceforward an Assyrian governor ruled 
here as well as in Simyra. The possessions of Tyre on 
the mainland were now (if not before) placed under a 
similar officer, who received the high-sounding title 
‘governor of Tyre’ although the city proper was never 
under his rule.! Tyre still remained uneonquered, even 
though (presumably) compelled to pay tribute. The 
king, Ba‘al (an abbreviation of some composite name), 
was attacked by Esarhaddon, probably on his second 
expedition to Egypt (670). The triumph stele of Zenjirli 
represents the king as leading captive the A:thiopian king 
Taharka and the king of Tyre? by a cord passed through 
rings on their lips; but in reality neither the one nor the 
other ever was his prisoner. Esarhaddon, however, 
caused the shore to be fortified, and cut off the Tyrians 
from water and supplies as his father had done. Neither 
he nor ASur-bani-pal (668-626), however, met with more 
success than Sennacherib. On the subjugation of 
Egypt, however, Baal gave up the struggle, submitted 
to a ‘heavy tribute,’ sent his daughter and nieces to the 
harem of the great king, and despatched his son 
Yahimilki (Yehaumelek) to court, where ASur-bani-pal 
received him to favour and dismissed him. At a later 
date we find Asur-bani-pal, like Esarhaddon before him, 
placing Baal of Tyre at the head of the list of his 
Syrian and Cyprian vassals. Yakinlu of Arados, who 
seems to have made common cause with Baal, was less 
fortunate. He had to send his daughter and all his 
sons With rich gifts to the great king, and abdicate in 
favour of his son Azibaal. Opposite Arados, at 
Antarados, ASur-bani-pal raised a memorial stone 
(PSBA 7141). These events belong to the earlier years 
of his reign. At a later date, after his expedition 
against Uaiti of Kedar, ASur-bani-pal called to account 
Usu and Akko which had been insubordinate, put to 
death the offenders, and deported some of the remaining 
inhabitants to Assyria. 

The next decades are a blank. We have no precise 
information as to what occurred in the Phoenician 

cities during the period of the decline 

eed and fall of the Assyrian empire ; this it 
* would seem was materially hastened by 

the great Scythian invasion—which in 626 extended to 
Syria (see SCYTHIANS). At any rate the Phoenician 
cities, like Judah and its neighbours—the four Philistine 
cities, Edom, Moab, Ammon—recovered their independ- 
ence for a while ; in the list of all the existing states of 
which he prophesies the downfall, Jeremiah (in 604 B.C. ) 
ineludes the kings of Tyre, of Sidon, and of the isles 
beyond the sea—?.e., Cyprus (Jer. 2522; ep 273 Ezek. 
25-29). The inference is plain; Sidon also must have 
regained independence and received kings of its own— 
presumably of Phoenician origin (see below, § 21).3 
The time, however, for the independent life of petty states 
was past. When Assyria collapsed, Egypt sought once 
more to acquire the suzerainty of Syria (see EGYPT, § 68 ; 
JosiAH). Its suecess was brief, though in 588 Apries 





time have been added to the list of the seven which had done 
homage to Sargon. 

1 Wi. G/1 201, n., corrected by Wi. AOF 1 441, n. 

2 The intention of the representation was first perceived by 
Pietschmann (Gesch. Phan. 303). See ‘Ausgrabungen in 
Zendschirli’ in the AZittherl, aus d. Oriental-Saml. d. Berl. 
Mus. Hft. 1117 (von Luschan). 

3 Winckler's attempt to set aside this evidence (4f. Unt. 
114 7.) seems to the present writer inconclusive. 
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{Pharaoh-Hophra) still hoped to preserve Palestine 
from becoming a prey to the Babylonians. He pene- 
trated into Phoenicia, the cities of which were on the 
opposite side, and fought successfully against Sidon and 
Tyre (sce Herod. 2161).! When Nebuchadrezzar’s army 
approached, however, Apries retired, leaving Syria to 
its fate. No sooner had Jerusalem fallen (586) than 
Nebuchadrezzar marehed upon Pheenicia. ‘The other 
cities would seem to have again submitted; but King 
Itobaal II. of Tyre once more defied the apparently 
inevitable. For fifteen years (585-573) Nebuehadrezzar 
laid siege to Tyre. 

Ezekiel, who in 586 had prophesied the approaching assault 
(26-29), expected the annihilation of the haughty city. He was 
mistaken, however; once more the sea-fortress asserted her 
strength; the prophet was constrained in 570 to confess that 
Nebuchadrezzar and his army had had ‘no recompense’ for the 
manifold fatigues of the siege (Ezek. 2918), Yet it is evident 
that in the end Tyre became more dependent on the Babylonian 
King than it had previously been. 

The list of kings which here again has been pre- 
served to us (Jos. c. Ap. 121) shows that with the close 
of the siege Itobaal’s reign came to an end—doubtless 
he was deposed. His successor was Baal H. (572-563) 
after whom judges (see § 16) took the place of kings,—at 
first, single judges for a few months, and afterwards, if 
the reading be correct,* two priests (or brothers) for 
six years; between them (according to Gutschmid, 
‘after them ') Balatoros was king for a year. Then a 
ruler Merbaal was fetched from Babylon (555-2), who 
in turn was succeeded by Hiram HI. (551-532), under 
whom the Chaldzean fell into the hands of the Persians. 

In the struggles of the Assyrian and Chaldzean period, 
the political power of the Phoenician towns, and the 
position of ascendancy which Tyre had occupied in the 
Pheenician world, came to an end. Nor could the 
sway of Phoenicia over its colonies be any longer 
maintained. The spread of Greek trade and the 
development of the Greek naval power, broke up their 
solidarity, and when, even during the continuance of 
Chaldzean suzerainty, the Phoenicians of the west com- 
bined to withstand the Greeks, it was no longer Tyre 
but Carthage that stood at their head. Carthage never 
indeed broke with Tyre,? and for a long time continued 
to send tithes to the Melkarth of the mother city; but 
politically the relations came to be inverted ; Carthage 
was a great power, Tyre a city-community subject to 
foreign lords. Even when, in consequence, the trans- 
mission of the tithes had been reduced to that of a 
trifling present, Carthage still continued to show filial 
piety by regularly sending festal embassies to Tyre 
(Arr. ii. 245 Polyb. xxxi. 2012) until, after the defeat 
by Agathocles, the Tyrian Melkarth again once more 
received propitiatory offerings (Diod. 2014). 

The prosperity and commercial importance of Tyre 
suffered much less by the vicissitudes of war than is 
often supposed. Even if the connection of the city 
with the shore was cut off repeatedly for periods of 
years, the Assyrians and Chaldzans could do little to 
her sea power and her trade; the attempt to overwhelm 
her by the aid of the fleets of the other Phoenician 
towns was an entire failure. As soon as peace was 
restored the old relations with the interior were re- 
sumed ; in fact, the import and export traffic forthwith 
became all the brisker from the temporary check. As 
for Sidon, which otherwise might have been a formid- 
able rival, it needed a long breathing time in order to 


1 In Aradus has been discovered a fragment referring to his 
deputy Psamtik-nofer (Renan, Miss. en. Phen, 26 f.) De 
Rougé connected it with Psamtik I., but hardly with justice. 
W. M. Müller (A@#tth. d. vorderas. Ges. Hft. 4, 1896) tries to 
detect a king of Byblos on a very mutilated Egyptian monu- 
ment of this time from Phoenicia (published 7S2A 1691); but 
this is highly problematical. 

2 See Rühl, Rhein. Alus. 48577. It is perhaps significant 
that the reign of Baal II. came toanend with that of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, whilst Merbaal’s begins with that of Nabuna’id. 

3 In its second treaty with Rome (348) Tyre is named along 
with Carthage, though it is not mentioned in the first, about 
503 (?) (Pol. 3 24). 
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recover from its catastrophe under Esarhaddon. We 
must not forget, moreover, that during the period 
between Tiglath-pileser IIE. and Cyrus for 20 years 
of war there were 180 years of peace, in which trade 
and the general well-being must have prospered, the 
more because the connection with the great continental 
empire made business relations easier and more ex- 
tensive ; the sovereigns, too, were energetic in protect- 
ing the safety of the routes of traffic. Finally, her loss 
of colonial supremacy affected Tyre’s commerce but 
little because it came about without any violent shock, 
and the community of speech and sentiment as well as 
the sharp antithesis to the Grecks kept the two portions 
of the Phoenician nationality together. If in Carthage 
the wares and art-products of Greece were imported in 
ever increasing quantity, neither could that city dispense 
with the products of the East; and it need not 
be said that the Carthaginian merchants sought for 
these at the fountain-head of Phoenician life rather than 
from Greek middle-men. 

How prosperous Tyre was, and how dominating was 
her position in Phoenicia in 586 B.C., is visibly shown 
by Ezekiel! (27). It was not by a single 
blow that this queen of the seas lost her 
imperial state ; the transference of power 
was gradual. When the Persians in 539 entered upon 
the inheritance of the Chaldaans without meeting with 
any resistance from the peoples of Syria and Phœænicia, 
Sidon became the first and richest city of Phoenicia (cp 
Diod. 1641). The best ships in the fleet of Xerxes 
were contributed by the Sidonians, whose king took the 
place of honour next the great king. Next in order 
came the king of Tyre, and after him’ the other vassal 
princes (Herod. 7 449698 867; cp also 3136 7 100 128 ; 
Diod. 1479). This superiority of Sidon is doubtless 
chiefly to be accounted for by the fact that the advantage 
of situation which remained with Tyre during the period 
of the wars became a positive disadvantage when peace 
prevailed, and all the Phoenician cities equally belonged 
to a great empire. 

It then became a positive disadvantage that Sidon was able 
to expand freely while T'yre was confined within a narrow space 
(in Strabo’s time it was very closely built, the houses having 
more stories than in Rome); the many purple manufactories 
were indeed a greal source of income, but did not add to the 
amenity of the city as a residence (16223) Above all, the 
merchants and caravans must have found it much more con- 
venient to expose their goods in Sidon than to ship them over to 
Tyre. Sidon accordingly became a successful competitor with 
Tyre. That the Persian kings deliberately set themselves to 
advance Sidon at the expense of Tyre is hardly likely; the 
situation existed before they came, and was not of their making. 
But they promoted its development ; in Sidon the Persian kings 
had a park (mapaderoos), and it was here that the satraps of 
Syria resided when they came to Pheenicia. 

Perhaps there was another factor in the change. As 
a result of its destruction and re-foundation by Esar- 
haddon Sidon received a very mixed population ; and 
even although, after the fall of the Assyrian monarchy, 
the Phoenicians recovered the ascendancy, the foreign 
elements (as in Samaria) continued strongly to assert 
themselves ; indeed, we can still trace them even in 
the scanty materials that have come down to us.? We 
can thus understand how in Sidon the national narrow- 
ness may have been counteracted, and the rejuvenated 
commonwealth have acquired an international character 
which had a favourable influence also upon its trade. 
Hence we find im Sidon, during the whole Persian 
period, in spite of the opposing political interests and 

1 The ‘oracle on Tyre’ (Is. 23) is too uncertain to be referred 
to here (see ‘Isaiah’ in SBOT, and cp Che. /#tr. Is. 138-145, 
and the commentaries). 

2 The fact has been recognised by Winckler (AT Unt. 1892, 
p. 117). The tomb of ’Acémre SupgeAjpov Xiðwrvia (7.e., Asephat, 
daughter of ESmun8illem, of Sidon) in Piræus (C/S 11193 
CIA 2119) was erected by Yatonbel, son of Ešmunšilleh, 
chief priest of Nergal (sans obs D73 39). We see that the 
Assyrian god Nergal is worshipped even in the Sidonian colony 
at Athens. Moreover the name Yatonbel ts compounded from 
that of the Assyrian Bel, not from that of the Phoenician Baal. 
Similarly a Sidonian in Carthage (C/S 1 287) bears the name of 
5333y, ‘Abdbel. 
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repeated hostility between the Greek and Phoenician 
fleets, the traces of a singularly strong and ever grow- 
ing Philhellenism.? We find this in its highest degree 
under King Straton (probably a corruption for ‘Abd'a&t- 
art) in the first half of the fourth century. He main- 
tained a most luxurious court, and brought together 
from all parts of Grecce singing and dancing women, 
who competed at his feasts for prizes in their art 
(Theopomp. fr. 126 in Athenzeus 12531; Elian, Var. 
hist.72).2. We had close relations with Athens, and 
gave his support to the embassy which went to the 
Persian court in 367. In return the Athenians granted 
him and his successors the right of proxenza and the 
Sidonian merchants staying at Athens were exempted 
from all taxes (C/A 2 86.) The same king's name 
probably occurs in the bilingual inscription from Delos 
in CZS 1114, where only the beginning of his name 
... yny is preserved ; perhaps also in CZS I 4. 

In other respects the conditions of Phoenicia seem to 
have altered but little under the Persians. Now as 
before it consists of four states—Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, 
Arados. <All four are in separate existence in the time 
of Alexander the Great (Arr. ii. 137156 /. 201=Curtius 
416 ff), whilst Herodotus (798) in his catalogue of 
Xerxes’ fleet mentions only the kings of Sidon, Tyre, 
and Aradus. He does not name Byblos at all; plainly 
in his time this city occupied politically and commercially 
a very subordinate position, and partook of the character 
rather of a country town. 

Also the cities which took part in the settlement of a level 
strip of coast near the northern end of Lebanon beyond the 
Apro open called by the Greeks Tripolis (its Phænician 
name is unknown) were the same three—Arados, Tyre and 
Sidon. Each of these had a special quarter to itself, surrounded 
by a wall and separated from the others by an interval. Here, 
as Diodorus (following Ephorus) informs us, the Phoenicians 
were wont to hold a federal meeting and joint political council ; 
the king of Sidon attends it with roo councillors. (Scylax, 
104; Diod. 1641 45; Strahol6215.) It is hardly probable that 


the town, or this attempt lo bring the whole nationality under a 
combined organisation, was older than the Persian period. 


From the end of the fifth century the Phoenician 
states also began to introduce the employment of 
coinage—that is, the issue of pieces of precious metal 
of a standard money weight, bearing the emblem and 
often also the name of the state or of the lord of the 
issuing mint. The Persian kings since Darius had 
already, as we know, been in the habit of coining, and 
reserving the right of gold coinage as a royal privilege, 
whilst the issue of silver money was left to the discretion 
of the vassal princes and communities and of the satraps. 
Arados coined by the Persian standard, the three other 
cities by the Phoenician. We are able to determine 
with absolute certainty, however, only the coins of 
Byblos, which invariably bear the name of the king 
(Elpa’al, Adarmelek, “Azba’al, and ‘Ainel) and of the 
city; the names of two other—earlier—kings of Byblos 
we know through the stele of Yehawmelek. Of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Arados, also many coins are still extant ; 
but the name of city and ruler is either absent or 
inscribed in characters that cannot be clearly made out. 
Their assignment to the three cities seems to have been 
satisfactorily determined by the researches of Six and 
Babelon ; on the other hand the attempt to determine 
the name of the individual king, and hence establish 
fresh historical data, as for example the reign of a 
certain Euagoras in Sidon, is highly precarious. 





1 This is visibly brought before us in the sarcophagi of the 
Sidonian royal sepulchres discovered by Hamdy Bey. See 
Hamdy-bey and Th. Reinach, Vécropole royale à Sidon. On 
the interpretation and on the place of the sarcophagi in the 
history of art, see especially Studniczka, ‘ Ueber die Grundlagen 
der geschichtlichen Erklärung der sidonischen Sarkophage’ in 
Jahr. d. archaeol, Inst. 10 (1894). But the present writer 
cannot concur in Studniczka’s dating of the tombs of Tabnit and 
Eshmuna‘zar (see below). 

2 Probably the sarcophagus of the Mourning Women dates 
from his reign. 

3 Six, Nurmis. Chron. 1877: Rev. numisin. 1883; Babelon, 
Bull. de corresp. hellen, 15, 1891, and in Cat. des monnaies 
grecques de le Bibl. Nat. 2 (€ Les Perses Achéménides,’ 1893). 
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It is clear that Berytus throughout belonged to the 
kingdom of Byblos. Then comes the territory of Sidon 
to which also Ornithopolis N. of Tyre belonged, whilst 
Sarepta nearer Sidon was a possession of the Tyrians. 
The coast down to Akko and Carmel is Tyrian. The 
Palestinian maritime plain during the Persian period 
was also shared by the two states. Dor, probably also 
Joppa, was Sidonian ; Ashkelon and presnniably Ashdod 
(Azotus} to the N. of it were Tyrian.! Only Gaza 
formed an independent commonwealth of very cosmo- 
politan character which steadily rose in importance, 
above all as the goal of the S. Arabian caravans. 
During the Persian period it issued coins of Attic type 
and Attic standard. 

Of Sidon we have already spoken. Regarding Tyre 
we possess only the quite legendary narrative preserved 
in Justin (183). 

According to Justin’s story, the city was long and variously 
allacked by the Persians, and came off from the struggle, 
victorious indeed, but so exhausted that it fell into the hands of 
the slaves who rose in insurrection and massacred their masters, 
Only one, a certain Straton, was saved by his slaves, and after- 
wards, after he had shown the superiority of his gifts, made 
king by the insurgents. In consequence, Alexander at his con- 
quest of Tyre, by way of exemplary punishment, caused all the 
survivors to be crucified with the exception of the descendants 
of Straton, whom he reinstalled as rulers. If this narrative 
contains any historical element at all, the struggles with the 
Persians of which it speaks can in reality only be the Assyrian 
and Chaldzwan sieges, and it might perhaps be assumed that 
after these a revolution may have broken out, in which the 
dependent population made themselves masters of the city. 
Possibly the introduction of Sufetes in the Chaldawan period 
may have been connected with this. ‘The whole AE however, 
is of so dubious a character that it is hardly possible for us to 
give it any place in history.2 

Arados rose in importance during the Persian period ; 
the whole of the opposite coast was subject to it: on 
the N. Paltos and Balanaia; then, opposite Arados, 
Karnos or Karna (so Plin. 578), which in the second 
century B.C. for some time issued coins inscribed j1p 
(Ant-Arados, mod. Tartiis, is of later origin and is 
mentioned only in Ptolemy); then Marathus (on 
Hellenistic coins m»), which though never mentioned 
in the older period had in Alexander's time become a 
great and prosperous town; finally, Simyra and the 
regions of the Eleutheros (Arr. ii. 137 f. = Curt. iv. 16; 
Strab. xvi. 212 216). 

Under the Persian rule Phoenicia, in common with 
all Western Asia, enjoyed for a period of a century and 
a half an epoch of peaceful prosperity, within which, 
apart from the intervention of the Phoenician fleets in 
the struggle with Greece (480-449) and afterwards in 
that against Sparta (396-387), there is nothing of im- 
portance to relate. It was not until the decline of the 
Empire had become growingly evident under Artax- 
erxes Il. (404-359) that Phoenicia also became involved 
in the confusions and contests which again broke out. 

Euagoras of Salamis, who in the unceasing conflict between 
Greeks and Phoenicians for supremacy in the island had once 
again for a short time secured the ascendancy for the Grecian 
element in 387, supported by Akoris of Egypt, conquered Tyre 
also and ruled it for a time (Isocr. Euag. 62; Paneg. 1613 Diod. 
152). Straton of Sidon (see above) held close relations with his 
son Nicocles ; both became involved in the great Satrap revolt 


of 362 and, on the victory of the Persians, were compelled to 
seek their own death—Straton by the hand of his wife (Jer. adv. 


Jovin. 145). 

Most disastrous was the revolt of all Phoenicia which 
in 350 Tennes of Sidon in alliance with Nectanebos 
of Egypt stirred up, embittered by the harsh oppression 
exercised by the Persian kings over Egypt and by the 
deeds of violence perpetrated by the satraps and generals 
in Sidon. ‘The outbreak in Sidon was one of great 
violence ; the populace wasted the royal park, burnt 
the stores at the royal stables, and put to death as 


1 See the (unfortunately very fragmentary) notice in Scylax, 
104. . e * 

2 One is strongly tempted to suspect that it is in some way 
connected with the story of Abdalonymos (referred by Diodorus 
to Tyre) and derived from that. This appears to be the 
supposition of Judeich also (Jahrb. d. archæol. Inst. 10 167, 
nm. 2 ° 
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the movement seemed likely to succeed. When, how- 


ever, Artaxerxes llI. advanced at the head of a great 
army, ‘Tennes and his captain of mercenaries, the 
Rhodian Mentor — who afterwards played so great a 
part, as also did his brother Memnon, in the Persian 
service—surrendered the city to the king, who gave 
free course to his vengeance. Sidon was given up to 
massacre and flame. More than 40,000 inhabitants 
are said to have perished—chiefly by their own hands 
or in the flames of the conflagration they themselves 
had kindled. The traitor Tennes himself, after he had 
served his turn, the Persian king caused to be put to 
death. Hereupon the other Phoenician cities sur- 
rendered (Diod. 1641). In Sidon we again at a 
later date find a king Straton installed by the Persians. 

When Alexander, after the battle of Issus (Nov. 333), 
marched on Phoenicia, the city-kings with their con- 
tingents were with the Persian fleet 
in the Ægean. The cities, however, 
opened their gates to him and the 
Persian fleet dispersed. In Sidon 
Alexander was received with enthusiasm; he deposed 
king Straton and elevated to the throne a descendant 
of the old royal house, Abdalonymos, who is alleged 
to have been living as a gardener in very humble 
circumstances.! Tyre alone was recalcitrant, and de- 
clined to admit Alexander to the island city, where 
he wished to make an offering to Heracles ; plainly its 
hope was to regain its independence, and as in former 
days to be able to defy the lords of the mainland. 
Alexander, however, was too strong for it. The fleets 
of the other Phoenician cities, those of the kings of 
Cyprus, as well as ships from Rhodes and Asia 
Minor, were at his disposal. By a causeway which he 
constructed in the sea—it has ever since connected 
the island with the mainland—he brought his siege 
engines to bear. After a seven month's siege the city 
was carried by storm (July 332). The entire popula- 
tion, so far as it had survived the horrors of the siege, 
was sold into slavery, to the number of 30,000 ; mercy 
was shown only to those who had sought asylum in the 
sanctuary of Herakles, among them king Azemilkos, 
the higher officials, and the members of a festal embassy 
from Carthage. The city itself had a new population 
sent to it, and in the period immediately following Tyre 
figures as one of the chief garrison-cities of the Mace- 
donians. 

The subsequent history of Phoenicia can be told very 
shortly. After Alexander’s death the satrapy of Syria 
felt to Laomedon; but in 320 he was displaced by 
Ptolemy of Egypt. In 315 Antigonus made himself 
master of Syria, and maintained himself there despite 
repeated attempts of Ptolemy to dislodge him. He died 
on the battlefield of Ipsus (301), and his kingdom 
fell to pieces. Demetrius secured, amongst other 
fragments, Sidon, Tyre, and portions of Palestine ; it 
was not until he went to Greece in 296 that Seleucus 
came into possession. Among the many cities whieh 
he founded, we must probably reckon laodicea, to the 
S. of Tyre, the ruins of which are now known as Umm 
el-Awamid. After the death of Seleucus (281) Ptolemy 
II. became master of Palestine, Ccelesyria, and Phoenicia, 
and not only he but also his successors continued to 
hold them despite all efforts of the Seleucidze to dis- 
possess them, till 197. Aradus alone and its territory 
(also Orthosia ; see Euseb. Chron., 1251, ed. Schoene) 
were retained by the Seleucidze, who greatly favoured 
that city. 

The era of Aradus dates from the year 259, which may be 


taken as marking the termination of the native kingdom; 
itis probable that in that year the city along with the republican 
_1 The story is related in thoroughly romantic style by Curtius 
(iv.l 15 7) and Justin (1110). In Diodorus (17 47) it is re- 
ferred to Tyre, and in Plutarch (De fort. Al. 28) even to 
Paphos, and the house of the Cinyradz. Abdalonymos of Sidon 
is mentioned also in Pollux (6 105). 
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constitution granted by Antiochus II. took at the same time the 
position of a free city—z.e., became exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the satraps, like the cities of Ionia. Seleucus 1l. (247-225), 
having been supported by Aradus in his struggle with his 
hrother Antiochus Hierax, added the further privilege that it 
was not compelled to surrender a subject of the Seleucid# who 
had taken refuge there, but was permitted to intern him—a 
concession that greatly raised the prestige of the city (Strabo, 
xvi.214). In 218 the city is completely free, and enlers into a 
treaty of alliance with Antiochus the Great in the war against 
Prolemy 1V. (Polyb. 568). 

Marathus, on the other hand, seems to have made 
use of the political situation to emancipate itself from 
Aradus ; from 278 onwards it coins money after the 
Seleucid era, but with the heads of Lagid kings and 
queens.' The other Phoenician possessions of Aradus 
also seek to gain independence ; in 218 Antiochus the 
Great mediates between them and Aradus. At a later: 
date Karne also for some time issued autonomous 
coins. But the Aradians were in the end suecessful in 
reasserting their supremacy. About 148 they attempted, 
after having bribed Ammonius the minister, to destroy 
Marathus with the help of the royal troops by an 
assault which, at the last moment, after the Aradians 
had already put to death the ambassadors of the hated 
city contrary to the law of nations, was frustrated by 
the warning of an Aradzean sailor, who by night swam 
over to Marathus (Diod. 335). Finally, in the time of 
Tigranes, with whom (or soon afterwards) the coins of 
Marathus come to an end, they achieved their object, 
Marathus was destroyed and its territory like that of 
Simyra divided into agricultural lots (Strabo, xvi. 212). 
Under the Roman rule, the whole coast from Paltos to 
the Eleutherus belonged to them. 

Of the cities of the Ptolemaean domain Sidon is again 
the only one of which we know anything. Here the 
kingship continued to subsist for a long time. When 
Ptolemy I. in 312 became for the time lord of Phoenicia 
he appears to have made his general Philokles, son of 
Apollonides, king of Sidon, for this title is borne by 
Philokles in inscriptions of Athens and Delos(C/Al 21371; 
Bull. Corr. hell. 4327 14409, cp 407, etc.). His rule 
can have been only quite transitory, however, although 
he continued to take the ttle, for in 311 Phoenicia and 
all Syria had already been reclaimed and readministered 
by Demetrius the son of Antigonus. Philocles, although 
as already said he continued to wear the title, appears 
in the immediately following years as Ptolemy's com- 
mander-in-chief on the Ægean.? In the third century 
we again meet with a native royal family which also 
exercised the priesthood of Astarte (see above); to it 
belong kings Eshmunazar 1., Tabnit (pronunciation 
quite uncertain ; perhaps identical with Tévyys) and 
Eshmunazar II., all of whom we know of through the 
sarcophagi of the two last named. 

The sarcophagi are Egyptian, in mummy form: that of 
Tabnit bears the epitaph of an Egyptian general Penptah, and 
seems to have been stolen from an Egyptian tomb, perhaps in 
the conquests of Artaxerxes IIL., and then to have passed into 
the hands of the king of Sidon. Both coffins bear a Phoenician 
inscription with imprecatory formulas against the violator of 
tombs :3 that of Eshmunazar also enumerates his buildings and 
other benefactions to Sidon. ‘The date of these inscriptions has 
been much disputed, but should most probably be assigned to 
the Ptolemzan period and to the middle of the third century 
B.c.4 The preference shown for poor Egyptian coffins, and 
these stolen, over the splendid Greek works of art which the 
kings of the Persian period had caused to be made, certainly 


shows an amazing degeneracy of taste, a native reaction against 
the Greek polish of Straton and Abdalonymus. In priests of 

1 For this and subsequent data derived from coins see Babelon, 
op. cit. 

2 That the case was so has heen shown by Homolle in Sug. 
Corr. hell. 15137. Formerly a later date was given to him. 

3 (For the inscription of Tabnit, cp Driver, TES, Introd. 
pp. XXVI-xxix. ] , i 3 

4 Eshmunazar designates his overlord as ‘Lord of kings’ 


abs n), which is the standing title of the Prolemies in 
D379 N 


Phoenician inscriptions (CZS 1.9395, inscriptions of Ma‘siib. 
and of Larnax Lapithu; transferred to the Seleucidæ, C/S 1 7). 
So far as we know, the Persian king always took the title * king 
of kings,’ p559 pa At present we must allow decisive weight 


to this argument of Clermont-Ganneau. 
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Astarte, however, and under the rule of the Prolemies such a 
phenomenon presents nothing surprising. The Ptolemies were 
never favourable, as the Seleucid were, to Hellenism and the 
fusion of nationalities and civilisations, but dealt with the native 
populations as suhject races sharply separated from the ruling 
Macedonian Greek race. 


Eshmunazar II. reigned for 14 years in conjunction 
with his mother Am'aštart the sister and wife of ‘Tabnit. 
‘In compensation for the great tribute paid by me, the 
lord of kings presented us with Dor and Joppa, the 
magnificent grain lands! in the plain of Sharon, and 
we added them to the territory so that they became 
for ever the possession of the Sidonians.’ The old 
Sidonian possessions on the Palestinian coast thus came 
back to them once more. Eshmunazar died while still 
young, leaving apparently no children. On his death 
perhaps, orat all events not long afterwards, a republican 
constitution was introduced in Sidon. 

To this, not to the later era of 111 8C., must be referred the 
era by which a bilingual honorary decree of the Sidonian colony 
in the Pireus is dated: ‘in the 5th year of the people of 
Sidon.’2 The inscription (Renan, Rev. Arch. 3 ser. t. 11 [1888], 
p. 5/4; Hoffmann, ‘ Ueber einige Phoen. Inschr.,’ in A dh, Gott. 
Ges. 1889, p. 36) helongs, as Köhler observed (C/A ii. suppl. 
1335 4), to the third century or only a little after it. 

In Tyre the same thing occurred in 274; it is by 
the era of ‘the people of ‘lyre’ (274-3) that one of 
the inscriptions of Umm el. Awamid (C/S17) and of 
Ma'sūb is dated. This district accordingly must have 
remained Tyrian. On the other hand, Akko became 
independent. Coins are extant, with Phoenician legends 
(23:), dated most probably according to the Selcucidan 
era, down to thé year 47 (= 267 B.c.),? when Akko 
was changed by Ptolemy H. into a Greek city bearing 


the name Ptolemais (first mentioned Polyb. 437} With 
regard to Byblos we have no information. Tripolis 


had doubtless been an independent commonwealth 
from the beginning of the period of the Diadochi (Diod. 
195885); Babelon attempts to make out for it an 
independent era from the year 156, the place of which 
was afterwards taken by the Seleucidan era.  Berytus 
also issued autonomous coins for some time during the 
second century. 

From 197 onwards all Phoenicia belonged to the 
Seleucidze ; but not for long. Soon after, with the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes (164 8B.C.), began the 
collapse of the kingdom—the revolt of the Jews, the 
appearance of rival claimants to the throne, the loss 
of the eastern provinces. At last came the complete 
break up at the end of the second century. For some 
time the kingdom was in the hands of Tigranes of 
Armenia (82-69). 

Phoenicia was affeeted in various ways by these con- 
fusions. Berytus was destroyed by Diodoros Tryphon 
(141-138 ; Strabo, xvi. 2 19). On the ather hand Tyre, 
probably in 126 B.C., ‘for a small sum ' (Strabo, xvi. 223), 
and Sidon in 111, received complete autonomy ; with 
these years new eras begin for each of the respective 
cities. Aradus in the time of Tigranes destroyed 
Marathus (see above), and regained all its old territory. 
On the other hand Arabian robber tribes established 
themselves in Lebanon, wasting the territories of Byblos 
and Berytus, and seizing Botrys and other places on 
the coast (Strabo, xvi. 218). In Byblos and ‘Tripolis 
usurpers or ‘tyrants’ (Strabo, /.¢.; Jos. Ané. xiv. 3 2) 
arose, as in so many other places in Syria. 

To this intolerable state of affairs an end was put by 
Pompey in 64. He made Syria a Roman province and 
established order everywhere. The robber tribes were 
subjugated, the tyrants of Byblos and Tripolis put to 
death. The privileges and the territories of Aradus, 
Sidon, and Tyre were confirmed and enlarged (Strabo, 
xvi. 214 223; Jos. Ant. xv.41). In an inscription 


1 Or ‘lands of Dagon’; see Dacon, Dor, § 3. 

2 As long as the kingship lasted, dates were given by the 
regnal years; when it ceased the dating was given according to 
the years of ‘the people ’—7z.¢., of the republic (where not along 
with, or exclusively by, the Seleucidan era). 

3 Cp Babelon, of. cit. elxxvili. 
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Tripolis also is called iepa kal &ovdos xal a’rdévouos 
kai vavapxis. In the main these arrangements proved 
permanent, though of course not without certain modi- 
fications. ‘Thus Augustus on account of internal dis- 
turbances deprived ‘Tyre and Sidon of their freedom ; 
that is, he placed them under the direct oversight of the 
imperial legate (Dio Cass. 547; in 20 B.c.). Their 
civic self-government, however, with aristocratic insti- 
tutions, he preserved and maintained in the Phoenician 
communities as elsewhere throughout Syria. 

In the centuries that followed Alexander’s time, the 
Greek influence in Syria became continually stronger. 
The Phoenician language oceasionally appears in con- 
junction with the Greek legends on coins down to the 
second century A.D., and in the mouth of the common 
people was superseded, as in the case of the Jews, not 
by Greek but by Aramaic, as Philo of Byblos shows (see 
above, § 15). Greek everywhere makes its appearance 
alongside of it, however, and in the inseriptions Greek 
rules alone from the beginning of the Roman period. 
Relations with the Greek world become continually 
more and more active; here Sidon takes the pre-emin- 
ence by far. Among the Phoenicians who are named in 
Greek inscriptions the Sidonians form a majority. 

As early as the end of the fourth century we find a Sidonian 
—<Apollonides son of Demetrius (he may have been the father of 
king Philocles mentioned above)—receiving, on account of the 
services he had rendered to Atlic merchants and sailors, the 
honour of a Proxenos and Benefactor, and the right to acquire 
landed property in Attica (CZA 2171). Of a still earlier date is 
the decree in favour of two Tyrians (čb. 170). 

From the second century the sons of Sidonians, 
Berytians, and Aradians enter the corps of the Attic 
ephebi (C/A ii. 482 467 469 471 482), and among the victors 
in gymnastie games there figure in Athens (26. 448 498 966 
968 970) and elsewhere (Bull. corr. hell. 5 207 [Cos], 
6146 [Delos]) Sidonians, Tyrians, Berytians, Byblians. 
Soon we meet with artists (e.g., C/A 2 1318) and 
philosophers who come from Sidon and Tyre (Strabo, 
xvi. 2 24); and, however much they may try to preserve 
their native traditions, they become imbued with Greek 
elements, as Philo’s exposition of the Phoenician religion 
visibly shows. 

The Roman rule introduced also a Latin element. 
Augustus in 14 B.C. caused Berytus to be rebuilt as a 
Roman colony, and settled in it two veteran legions 
(Strabo, xvi. 220, etc.). From that time Latin became 
the official and prevailing language of the city, which 
was endowed with an extensive territory reaching as far 
as to the source of the Orontes. Under Clandius, 
Ptolemais, under Septimius Severus, Tyre, and under 
Elagabalus, Sidon became Roman colonies. 

The trade and prosperity of the Phoenician towns 
received a great impetus under the peaceful, orderly 
rule of the Roman emperors and their governors. On 
the other hand the Phoenician speech and nationality— 
like so many others—became extinet within the same 
period. In N. Africa alone did they continue to drag 
on a further existence for some centuries longer—how 
degenerately, is conclusively attested by the language 
and writing of the inscriptions. 


Among works dealing with Phoenician history or portions of 
it, after Bochart’s Phaleg et Canaan (1646), special mention is 
due to Movers’ Die Phönizier (1842-1856), 

23. Literature. which long enjoyed a great reputation. In 
reality it is quite uncritical and unscientific, 

and at every opportunity falls into the most fantastic combina- 
tions; it is impossible to warn the reader too earnestly of the 
need for caution in its use. Good and very useful, on the other 
hand, are the short surveys by von Gutschmid (art. ‘ Phoenicia’ 
in £B%)18801 f; in German in the 2nd vol. of his A eine 
Schriften) and by Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phoenizier, Berlin, 
1889 (in Oncken's Allgem. Gesch. in Einzel-darstellungen). 
See further the Phcenician sections of the larger works on 
ancient history ; in particular, Duncker’s Gesch. d. Alterthums, 
Maspero’s //ist. anc. des peuples de (Orient, and E. Meyer’s 
Gesch. d. Alterthums. Also H. Winckler’s ‘Zur phénizisch- 
Karthagischen Geschichte,’ a number of often very bold 
hypotheses (A /tor. Forschungen, 1 [1897] 421-462). For Carthage 
Melrzer’s Gesch. d. Karthager (2 vols. as yet; 1879, 1895) is 
thorough. On Phoenician religion see further Baudissin, Stud. 
zur semit, Rel.-gesch. 1 (1876), 2 [1878], Baethgen, Beitr. zur 
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sem. Rel.-gesch. [1888], Nöldeke in ZDMG 42 470 f, several 
articles of E. Meyer in Roscher’s Lex. d. Griech, u. Röm. 
Mythologie, in particular the article ‘ Baal,’ 1 2867 7 (the older 
arlicles ‘Astarte’ and ‘El’ are antiquated) and W. R. Smith, 
Rel. Sem. 2), 1894. E.M. 


PHÆŒNIX bin, or [the reading of the Massoretic 
school of Nehardea and of the Western recension, Ginsb, /z¢vod. 
515, but cp Kimhi, B&. of Roots, who attests only the 
former] 53n, © below). 

The name of a certain long-lived bird, Job2918 
RV™g- (text of EV has ‘sand,’ which can hardly be 
right). This rendering harmonises with the preceding 
stichus in MT, which EV renders, ‘Then I said, I shall 
die in my nest’ (7.e., in my home), but RV™8: more 
correctly, ‘ . . . beside [Heb with] my nest.” An 
allusion is supposed (Ew., Hi., Del., Bu., Du.) to 
the story of the bird called the Phoenix (Herod. 273), 
which lived 500 years, and then consumed itself and 
its nest with fire, to rise again as a young Phoenix 
out of the ashes. Franz Delitzsch even produces 
linguistic justification for the identification of Sin, 207, 
or ‘3m, 2#/ (so pointed to preclude the rendering ‘sand ’) 
with the Phoenix. But thongh Ezekielos, the Jewish 
dramatist of Alexandria (2nd cent. B.C.), introduces 
the Phoenix into his drama on the Exodus (Del. Gesch. 
d. jid. Poesie, 219, quotes the passage in its context), 
it is most unlikely that the Phoenix myth was known 
to Jewish writers as early as the composition of Job. 
There are three further objections to Ewald’s view—- 
viz. (1) that the next verse leads us to expect a figure 
from a tree rather than from an animal, (2) that there 
is considerable difficulty in explaining ‘with my nest,’ 
in the first stichus, with reference both to Job and to 
the Phoenix, and (3) that 6 points to a different and 
much more natural form of the text. 

B renders v. 18 thus,— 

cetra é, 4 NAtkia pov ynpacer” 
watep aTéàcxos Hoivixos moAvy xpovey Biwow. 

This suggests reading for *3p"CY, ‘with my nest,’ °3pi3, ‘in 
my old age,’ and for 713}, ‘and as the sand’ or ‘and as the 
phoenix,’ 97223, ‘and as the palm tree’! (cp Che. JQR, July 
1897). When we remember that the Phcenix of later literature is 
merely a materialised form of one of the fine old Egyptian 
symbols of the sun-god (of which another is the CROCODILE 
[g-z.]), we can give up Job’s supposed reference to the fable 
without a pang. On the Phoenix, see art. ‘Phoenix’ in £2 () 
(where references are given); Delitzsch on Job 2918; Bochart, 
flieroz. 65; Charles, Secrets of Enoch, 12/f.; James, Texts 


and Studies, v. 188 (4 Bar. 6), and cp On, 2. For the Midrashic 
stories see Hamburger, RE des Judenthums, 2.908. 


T RC 
PHENIX, Acts 27 12 RV, AV PHENICE (g.v.). 


PHOROS (þopoc [BA]). 


1. 1 Esd. 59= Ezra 2 3, PAROSH (g.v.). 
2. 1 Esd. 830 RV = Ezra 83, PAROSH (g.v.). 
3. 1 Esd. 9 26= Ezra 1025, PAROSH (g.v.). 


PHRURAI (þpoypai [BL8]), Esth. 11: RV, AV 
PHURIM. See PURIM. 


PHRYGIA (ppyria [WH Ti.], Acts 166, 1823, 
doubtful whether as noun or as adjective [yapa under- 
stood]. In 2 Macc. 522 the ethnic 
[Ppv.] is applied to Philip, governor of 
Jerusalem under Antiochus Epiphanes—z.e., about 170 
B.C.). Phrygia, the country of the Phryges, was the name 
given to a vast and ill-defined region in central Asia 
Minor. Speaking generally, we may say that it em- 
braces the extreme western part of the plateau and the 
fringing mountains, from the confines of Bithynia to 
those of Pisidia. ‘The more eastern portion of this 
conntry consists of broad open valleys, gradually merg- 
ing into the great steppe which forms the centre of Asia 
Minor; to the west it is more broken; it has several 
important mountain ranges ; and its cities lie in moun- 
tain valleys, through which pass the main-lines of com- 
munication [e.g., the valley of the Lycus]. Throughout 
it run the two great roads [the old Royal Road, and 
the Eastern Trade Route] which have at different 


1. Geography. 


1 Cp Ecclus. 50 12, where Gnj=ġoîviė. See PALM. 
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periods connected the sea-coast and the interior ; and 
Phrygia has in consequence always had a double history 
—on the one side linked with the central plateau and 
the East, on the other with the sea-coast towus and 
the Greek peoples of the West’ (Headlam, in Awthority 
and Archeology, 363 f). The original extent of 
Phrygia was much wider than is indicated above ; but 
it was only for a short time that there was an independent 
Phrygian kingdom. 


The Phryges were a group of invaders from Macedonia 
(Herod. 7 73) who split up the old empire (Hittite?) that had its 
capital at Pteria in Cappadocia. Crossing the Hellespont, the 
Phryges spread over Asia Minor, eastwards across the Sangarius 
as far as the Halys, and sonth-eastwards to Lycaonia and the 
Taurus. In the south-east, Iconium was the last city of 
Phrygia. In the opposite direclion, they bordered upon the 
Hellespont and the Propontis (cp the Greek tradition of a 
Phrygian Thalassocracy lasting twenty-five years from go5 B.C.; 
Diod. 7113 Hom. 74. 24545) The Trojan cily and the dynasty 
of Priam belonged to this people. Tribes from Thrace, the 
Mysi, Thyni, and Bithyni, crossed the Bosporus and severed 
Phrygia into two parts—Hellespontine or Little Phrygia, an 
undefined strip along the southern shore of the Propontis, of 
no account in history, and Great Phrygia (PArygia Alagna) the 
remainder (Strabo, 571). 


The centre of power of Great Phrygia lay in the 
region of the Midas ‘Tonib (see Murray's Handbook to 
AM, 134 f): with this kingdom are connected the 
names of Gordius and Midas ; and to it the early kings 
of Lydia (the western fragment of the old Hittite [?] 
monarchy) owed allegiance. (For echoes of the Phrygian 
power, cp Hom. //. 3187 2862; Hom. Hymn to Aphro- 
dite, 112.) 

The Cimmerian invasion (about 675 B.C.) broke the 
Phrygian power, and caused a reversal of the relations 
with Lydia, which now developed into a 
great kingdom, and ruled as suzerain over 
Phrygia as far as the Halys (see LypiA). There was 
henceforward no unity in Phrygian history ; for the old 
conquering race itself was absorbed by the native race 
which it had conquered: the Phryges ‘sank to that 
placid level of character which belonged to the older 
subject population and is produced by the genius of the 
jand in which they dwelt—the character of an agri- 
cultural and cattle-breeding population of rustics, peace- 
ful and good-humoured’ (E. Meyer, GA 1300). This 
absorption was already complete when, in 278 B.C., the 
Gauls entered Asia Minor. As the result of their victories 
over the then unwarlike Phrygians,} and of their defeats 
at the hands of Attalus L, king of PERGAMUM (@.v.), 
the Gauls were finally restricted to north-eastern Phrygia, 
which thus became known as Galatia.? The northern 
part of Phrygia also gained a special name about 205 
B.C. As the outcome of war with Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, Attalus 1. made himself master of the region 
in which lay Cotizeum and Doryleum, which hence- 
forth was called Phrygia Epictetus (Acquired Phrygia : 
Strabo, 576). 

The south-eastern corner, between the ranges now called 
Emir-Dagh and Sultan-Dagh, was called Phrygia Paroréus 
(Ilapwpecos); it contains the cities Polybotus, Philomelium, 
Tyrizum, and others (Rams. //7st. Geogr. of AAI 139 f). S. 
of the Su¢tan-Dagh, as far as the Taurus, came the district 
known as Pisidic (Pisidian) Phrygia, or Phrygia towards Pisidia 
(Strabo, 576, 7 weyaAn Ppvyta . . . ev 7) ETTV N TE TapwpeELos 
Acyouevy Ppvyia kai h mpds Migidiq. Cp Polyb. xxii. 514, Ptol. 
v. 54);3 its one important city was Antioch ('Avrieóxeia 9 mpos 
Tliovdea, Strabo, 557, 569, 577). 

When Phrygia came to form part of the Roman pro- 
vincial system it was dealt with in a way that did violence 
to history and ethnology. For, on the one hand, the 
eastern portion in which lay Iconium, and the southern 
portion in which lay Antioch, were attached to the pro- 
vince Galatia, whilst the rest fell to the province Asia ; 
on the other hand, the name Phrygia was extended in 
the W. to embrace all the Lycus valley, and in the SW. 
to embrace all the country towards Lycia. That part 
of Phrygia which belonged to Galatia was called Phrygza 


2. History. 


1 Cp Herod. 9 32, App. Mitr. 19, ardpaacy amohepots. 

2 The Gauls also extended their conquests eastwards, over 
territory claimed by the Pontic kings and the Cappadocians. 

3 See Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 1316 /. 
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Galatica; that which belonged to Asia was Phrygia 
Asiana (Galen, 4312 [Kuhn, 6515]).! Hence many 
inscriptions enumerate Phrygia as a component part of 
the province Galatia (e.g., C/Z 36818, where the parts 
are Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Isauria, Paphla- 
gonia, Pontus Galatienus, and Pontus Polemoniacus ; 
date, after 63 A.D.). Phrygia experienced many vicissi- 
tudes ; but these fall outside the province of the student 
of NT history (for details, see Rams. //tst, Geogr. of 
AA 151 f). 

The Jews were much favoured by the Seleucid kings, 
who planted large colonies of them on the routes leading 
. from the Syrian Antioch through Lycaonia 
3. Jews in . Lvdj A Aas Dod 

Phrygia. we 4ydia an Tyga. NOC nis the 
y Great settled 2000 Jews in the cities of Lydia 
and Phrygia about 200 B.C. (Jos. Ant. xii. 33, §148 /). 
Seleucus Nicator had granted the Jews full rights of 
citizenship, equal to those of Greeks and Macedonians, 
in all his foundations (¿d., zint. xii. 81, § 119), and the 
later kings maintained this policy. Hence the Jews were 
members of the aristocracy in the Phrygian cities (see 
on this Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2667 J). 
The Phrygian Jews were considered in the Talmud as 
the Ten ‘Tribes (for many of them had been transplanted 
from Babylonia) ; and it is said of them that the baths 
and wines of Phrygia had separated them from their 
brethren—by whieh we must understand that they had 
failed to maintain their own peculiar religion, and had 
approximated to the Graeco-Roman civilisation by which 
they were surrounded (cp Neubauer, Géogr. du Talmud, 
315; Rams. St Paul the Traveller, 1e J.) The 
marriage of the Jewess Eunice toa Greek at Lystra, and 
the fact that Timotheus, the offspring of the marriage, 
was not circumeised, is an illustration of this declension 
from the Jewish standard (Acts 1617). The result was 
that the Jews had in their turn strongly influenced their 
neighbours, and thus prepared unconsciouslya favourable 
field for Paul's teaching (cp the many proselytes at 
Antioch, Acts 1343 50). On the other hand, the Phrygian 
Christians were strongly inclined to Judaism (Gal. 1649), 
for there was no strong racial antipathy between the 
natives and the Jews (cp Rams. Hist. Comin. on Gal. 
189 f. ). 

The distinction between Galatic and Asian Phrygia 
which held during the first century A.D. (§ 2), explains 
4. Phrygia s ne in Acts Me ae Bi aa ced Kal 

in the NT. aXdarikny Xwpav, AV ‘Phrygia and the 

= region of Galatia’; RV ‘the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia’). The word PArygtan is here an 
adjective, connected with the following ‘country’ (xwpar}; 
and the whole phrase denotes that territory which was at 
once Phrygian and Galatian—Phrygian from the point of 
view of history and local feeling, Galatian from the 
point of view of the Roman provincial classification, f.e., 
‘the Phrygo-Galatic Region,’ or, ‘the Phrygian or 
Galatic Region.’ 

Even if ‘ Phrygian’ (bpvycay) in this passage be regarded as 
a noun, the interpretation must be the same. Paul was at Lystra 
(v. 3); and unless he abandoned his intention of visiting the 
brethren ‘in every city’ in which the word had heen preached 
(Acts 1536), he must necessarily have crossed the frontier of 
Lycaonia a few miles N. of Lystra (cp Acts 146) into Galatic 
Phrygia, the region (yapa, Regso)in which the cities of Iconium 
and Antioch lay. 

This interpretation is entirely independent of any view 
that may be held with regard to the whereabouts of the 
churches of Galatia. [See, however, GALATIA, §§ 10- 
it.) 

More difficult is the explanation of Acts 1823, where 
the same words are found, but in reverse order (rhy 
Vadtarixny xwpav kal Ppryiavy, AV ‘the country [RV 
region J of Galatiaand Phrygia’). The phrase in Acts 18 23 
covers a larger extent of ground than does that of Acts 
166; for the latter, we saw, fell NW. and W. of Lystra, 
but Derbe and Lystra are now included. ‘The order of 
words is also important; whereas in Acts166 two 


1 4 Aopúàarov Ñ cate pèr exxaTy THs "Actaris Ppvytas. 
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epithets are attached to one noun following them, in 
Acts 1823 an epithet and noun are connected by ‘and’ 
with a following epithet (if Ppuvylay be an adjective here 
also) to which the preceding noun must be supplied.? 
The explanation set forth by Ramsay is that Ppv-yiav is 
here an adjective—the ‘ Phrygian Region’ being simply 
the briefer description of the territory spoken of in Acts 
166 as the ' Phrygo-Galatic Region.’ The region is 
combined with another, lying E. of it, the region con- 
taining the towns of Derbe and lystra—z.e., Galatic 
Lycaonia, as opposed to Antiochian Lycaonia which 
was ruled by king Antiochus (see LyCAoniaA). This 
explanation involves the assumption that the titles Lyca- 
onia Galatica and Lycaonta Antiochiana could become 
‘Galatic region’ (Taħarıex) xwpa) and ‘ Antiochian 
region’ (‘Avrioxcavy ywpa), respectively, in the mouth 
of a Greek (or of Greek-speaking Paul) passing through 
the country. Putin this way the parallelism is deceptive. 
On the one hand, of the Latin tides only the second, 
Lycaonia Antiochiana, has been found (CIZ 108660), 
whilst the other is inferred from the analogy of Pontus 
Galaticus ; on the other hand, of the Greek terms only 
the second '(Avrioxtavy xwpa : Ptol. v.617) occurs. The 
use of the term ‘Galatic region’ (TaXarixn ywpa) for 
the Roman part of Lycaonia (and even its supposed 
Latin equivalent, Lycaonta Galatica), however possible 
on grounds of analogy and desirable in the interests 
of symmetry, is not yet proved. On this ground, not 
on that of its complexity, we reject Ramsay's explanation. 
Its weakness lies in the necessity of taking the passage 
in close connection and comparison with Acts 166. 


Sull, even so, what Is there to suggest the contrast with the 
non-Roman part of Lycaonia whereby alone the expression 
‘Galatic region’ (LaAatexy ywpa) is justified and explained? In 
Acts 166 € Galatic region’ (laAatexy xwpa) receives its explana- 
tion and limitation precisely from the word ‘ Phrygian’ (Þpvyiar) 
with which it appears in combination; but in Acts 1823 the 
defining words ‘of Lycaonia' (Ths Avxaovtas 3 cp Rams. St. Panut 
the Traveller, 104) have to be supplied by reference to Acts 146 
(where Lystra and Derbe are called ‘cities of I.ycaonia'’) On 
formal grounds also the expression ‘the Galatic region and 
Phrygian’ (rav Tadatixny xwpav kat Ppvytav) becomes objec- 
tionable if explained as Ramsay explains it. For the adjective 
‘Galatic’ in the first member of it indicates the province, and 
the part (I.ycaonia) is to be supplied by the reader; but the 
adjective ‘Phrygian’ (tpvyíav) in the second member of it 
indicates the part, and the province (Galatia) is to be supplied 
by the reader; for, according to Ramsay, the expression means 
‘the Galatic Region (of Lycaonia) and the Phrygian Region (of 
the province Galatia).’ Cp GALATIA, $ 12. 

It is a mistake to insist upon the parallelism of the 
two phrases; Acts 1823 must be interpreted indepen- 
dently of Acts 166. In 166 ‘Phrygian ' (@pr7yiav) is an 
adjective, in 1823 it isa noun. In Acts 1823 ‘ Phrygia’ 
isnot Phrygia Galatica but Phrygia Astana; the words 
‘the Galatic region’ sum up the whole breadth of the 
province Galatia from Derbe to Antioch, including, 
therefore, both the Galatic part of Lycaonia (which, 
in Acts 146, is described as ' Lystra and Derbe' and ‘ the 
region that lieth round about’) and the Galatic part of 
Phrygia (which, in Acts 166, is described as the ' Phrygo- 
Galatic Region’). See GALATIA, § 9, col. 1598. On 
this view, Paul travelled westwards from Antioch 
(Pisidian) and struck the eastern trade route perhaps 
at Metropolis (in the Zchal-Ova); but, instead of 
following the road through Apameia and the Lycus 
valley, he took the more direet road through Higher 
Phrygia, by way of Seiblia (see Rams. Cities and 
Bish. of Phrygia, 2579 f.). This journey through 
Phrygia is described in Acts191 as a journey ‘through 
the upper coasts’ (rà dywrepixa pépn, RV ‘the 
upper country’). It is vain to explain this phrase as 
having reference to the distinction between High Phrygia 
and Low Phrygia (Rams. Church in Rom. Emp.\) 94) 
if non-Galatian Phrygia has not previously been men- 
tioned, but only Galatic Phrygia; for that distinction 
had no validity for Galatic Phrygia. ‘The phrase in 


1 For the grammatical point here involved, see Ramsay, 
Church in Rom. Emp.) 486; St. Paul the Traveller, 210f. 
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Acts 191 refers back to, and is an expansion of, the 
word Phrygian (Ppvylav) in Acts 18 23. 

Phrygia is also mentioned in Acts 2 10(on this list, see PONTUS). 
If we are not to admit here a cross-division (the names of Roman 
provinces being used indiscriminately with pre-Roman national 
divisions embraced by them), Phrygia must be taken to stand 
for Galatia; PArygia Gatatica being, from the point of view of 
Jews, the most important part of the Phrygian province (cp 
Acts 13147 141). 


Christianity was introduced into Galatic Phrygia by 
Paul and Barnabas on the ‘first missionary journey’ (Acts 
1314 f., Pisidian Antioch; Acts 1417, 
Iconium ; both revisited, 1421). On 
the ‘second journey’ Paul and Silas 
traversed Asian Phrygia, probably from (Pisidian) 
Antioch to Dorylæum (Acts 166. See MysiA); but 
no public preaching was attempted as they were ‘ for- 
bidden to preach the word in Asia.’ On the ‘third 
journey,’ Phrygia Galatica was traversed a fourth time, 
and Paérygia Astana a second time; but we have no 
record of the establishment of churches in the latter 
region. There is, however, no reason at all for imagin- 
ing that the churches of the Lycus valley (Colossze, 
Laodiceia, and Hierapolis) were the earliest foundations 
in Phrygia; although it is clear from Rev. 111 that 
ILaodiceia was the representative church, at any rate in 
SW. Phrygia, in the first century A.D. The tradition 
that Bartholomew was the apostle of the Lycaones 
makes it probable that central Phrygia was the scene of 
his labours, for the Lycaones lay NW. of Synnada 
(Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2709). In the 
history of Christianity in Asia Minor, Phrygia holds an 
Important place, and from it comes a larger number of 
inscriptions claimed as Christian than from any other 
part of the world except Rome itself. 

Christian remains come from four districts : (1) central Phrygia, 
lhe region of the Pentapolis. From it comes the famous tomb- 
inscription of Avircius Marcellus, bishop or presbyter of Hiera- 
polis (192 A.D.).! He was the leader of the anti-Mountanist party, 
a ‘disciple of the pure Shepherd, who feedeth flocks of sheep on 
mountains and plains,’ who, ‘ with Paul for a companion followed 
while Faith led the way’ (Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 
2709 7.); (2) the districts of Eumeneia and Apameia; (3) Iconium 
and the country N. and NE. from it (Rams. Aist. Comm. on 
Gal. 220); (4) N. Phrygia, the valley ofthe Tembris (Rams. 
Expos., 1888, 2 401 7). 

‘ These facts point distinctly to three separate lines of 
Christian influence in Phrygia during the early centuries. 
The first comes up the Maeander valley, and reaches on 
different lines as far as Akmonia, and the Pentapolis and 
Apameia and Pisidian Antioch ; the second belongs to 
LLycaonia and the extreme SE. district ; the third belongs 
to the NW. ‘The spheres of these three influences are 
separated from each other by belts of country where early 
Christian inscriptions are non-existent’ (Rams. Ciz. and 
Bish. 2511). Ramsay would trace all three centres to a 
Pauline source (247d. and 715). The persecution of 
Diocletian practically destroyed Christianity throughout 
Phrygia. 

See Ramsay’s monumental work, The Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, of which only two parts—i., Lycos Valley ; ii., West and 
West-Central Phrygia—have as yet appeared. W. J. w. 


PHUD (þoyà [BNA]), Judith 223 AV, RV Put (g.v.]. 


PHURAH, RV Purah (M3; as if ‘vat’; cp 2p 
IN}, Judg. 7 25, but see below ; papa [BAL]), Gideon's 
attendant, or armour-bearer, Judg. 710 f. ‘That a mere 
attendant’s name is recorded, is remarkable. Purah 
must either be, or spring from, some clan-name, either 
mp (see GIDEON, § 1, n. 2, PUAH), or more probably 
Ophrah (Judg. 611 etc.) or Ephrath, Cp MEONENIM, 
MOREH. T- KIG: 


PHURIM (ppoypat [BL8]), Esth. 111, AV. See 
PURIM. 


PHUT (855), Gen. 106 1 Ch. 18 AV, RV PuT (g.v.). 


_ 1 [The view that this inscription owes its origin to a Christian 
is extremely doubtful. A mass of literature on the subject is 
cited, for example, in Rev. de PAist. des rel. 1897, p. 4187. The 
most noteworthy defence of its pagan origin is in Detach, Die 
Grabschrift des Aberkios, Leipsic, 1896.] 
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5. Christianity 
in Phrygia. 


PIBESETH 


PHUVAH (i115), Gen. 4613 AV, RV Puvan= 1 Ch, 
7 PUAH Zv.) 


PHYGELLUS, RV better, Phygelus (dyreAoc, 
NCD), is mentioned in 2 Tim. 115+ beside Hermogenes 
as having become alienated from Paul. Pseudo-Doro- 
theus speaks of both (see HERMOGENES), and represents 
Phygelus as having been a follower of Simon (Magus), 
and afterwards bishop of Ephesus. Otherwise the voice 
of legend is silent. 


PHYLACTERIES (pyAaxtHpia), Mt. 235. 
FRONTLETS. 


PHYLARCHES (o dyAapyuHc), 2 Macc. 832 RV™E., 
AV PHILARCHES, RV ‘the phylarch.’ 


PHYSICIAN (ND, Gen. 502 etc.; ratpoc, Mt. 912 
etc.). See MEDICINE. 


PIBESETH (ND2‘2; BoyBactoc [BAT], croma 
EmTTEtpa [Q]; Bubastus), a city of Egypt which along 

i Nant with On-Heliopolis is threatened with 

i ‘ destruction by the Babylonian armies 
(Ezek. 3017). In view of the connection with cities on 
the Western frontier of the Delta (Tahpanhes, v. 18) 
and the renderings in the versions, we must recognise 
here the famous city not far from the W. entrance to 
Goshen. lts ruins, which are still known as 'Tel(l) 
Basta, are situated just S. of the modern city and 
railway-centre Zakazik. 

The earliest Egyptian name of the city was (II )és¢? 
(signification unknown), probably to be pronounced 
Ubéset, The place acquired a religious importance so 
high that its divinity, a cat (sometimes also in form of 
a lioness) or cat-headed goddess, had no other name 
than (Iisi, Ubastet, ‘the one of Ubeset.’ Later, 
the city was called ‘house (or temple)? of Ubastet,’ 
P (originally Per)-wbaste(¢). The Greck rendering 
of this form changes the P to B, as always before 
w,? and drops the ending in accordance with the 
vulgar pronunciation, ‘The Coptic version of the OT 
gives the rather old form goyBacél. The Hebrew 
orthography has hardly been handed down correctly ; 
it is certainly influenced by the analogy of `s, ‘ mouth,’ 


(cp ©2 as above). Besides, the vocalisation -éeseth 
instead of -éas¢ must have been introduced at a quite 
recent date after an analogy of Hebrew grammar. 
Originally, the name must have been pronounced by the 
Hebrews also like Pubast(e?). “Fhe modern shorten- 
ing Basta(h) is as old as the Arabian conquest. 

Our knowledge of Bubastus has been greatly increased 
by the excavations of Ed. Naville, in the winters 
1887-89, described in Memoir 8 of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund (1891), 
where also the literature relating to the city and its 
history are collected. 

The city, the capital of the eighteenth nome of 
Lower Egypt. must have been very old. Naville 
found remains of buildings by the pyramid-builders 
Cheops and Chephren (Hwfuli?] and Had f-ré'), Ata 
still earlier date, the local goddess Uéaste/-Bubastis 
(presupposing the existence of the city) is mentioned in 
the texts of the pyramids (cp EGYPT, § 46). This 
goddess was called Artemis by the Greeks; the 


See 


2. History. 


1 A 
y rs) . Cp Brugsch, Dict. Geog. 206. 
2 a The singular freedom of Egyptian 
y writing allows the suppression of the ini- 
A tial in the common orthography. Occas- 
3 ionally, however, it is written, and the 
form of the name is made certain by the foreign transcriptions. 
; as 4 Cp Eram. Notice that the classical writers 
give Bubastzs for the city, Bubastzs for the goddess. 
l The confusion between the forms which, unfortun- 
ately now prevails, is due to Herodotus, who does 
not distinguish (in the present text). 
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Egyptians emphasised her joyous and benign nature as 
contrasted with various warlike goddesses in lioness- 
form. Cp the feasts of Bubastis at which hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims from all Egypt assembled for the 
revelries so vividly described by Herodotus (260). Of 
eourse, the goddess, like all important divinities, soon 
received a solar character, and one of her chief titles is, 
‘eye of the sun-god,’ by which evidently she is designated 
as the sun-disk itself. ‘The eat was sacred to Bnbastis, 
and consequently there was near the city an enormous 
cemetery for eats (and ichneumons), whieh in our 
prosaic time has been exploited for manure. That the 
eat was considered sacred not only in Bubastus but 
also throughout all Egypt proves the general worship 
of Bubastis. Male divinities worshipped along with 
her were Nefer-tém and Ma-hes, in lion-forms. 

Various kings of all dynasties (6, 12, ete.) built at 
Bubastus, even the Hyksos-rulers Heyan and Apopi; 
above all, however, the pharaohs of dynasty 22 
among whom Lower Egypt had completely gained the 
upper hand over the Thebaid. Osorkon 11. erected 
there a very large hall in commemoration of one of 
those jubilee-festivals called feé-séd by the Egyptians, 
TptaxovraeTnpides (lnscr. Rosettana, 3) by the Greeks. 
See for the curious sculptures of that building Memoir 
10 of the I¢gypt Exploration Fund. The twenty-second 
and twenty-third dynasties seem to have had their resid- 
ence in Bubastus ; for the question, why Manetho calls 
them Bubastide kings, see Ever, § 64. Herodotus 
gives a very impressive deseription of the temple. 
Later it was enlarged by Nectanébés (.Veftuébef), one 
of the last Egyptian kings. Diodorus (1649) narrates 
the capture of the place by the generals of Artaxerxes 
Ochus. Although the Greek and Roman rulers do not 
seem to have expended much on the temple, Bubastus 
continued to be a flourishing city down to Arab times. 
During the middle ages, it was abandoned ; the present 
ruins do not offer many attractions to tourists. 

W. M. M. 


PICTURES. The rendering is found only in AV. 

1. Mr, Sehiyydth, Is.216, RV ‘imagery,’ RVmg. ‘ watch- 
towers.’ ‘Figured works’ would be the most natural rendering ; 
but we expect something tall 10 be mentioned. There seems Lo 
be corruption in the text. ‘Ships of Tarshish’ in v. 16@ cannot 
he right; they do not come in at all naturally after ‘high towers’ 
and ‘steep walls.’ Tocorrect nv2% into MIDD, ‘ships’ (Siegfr.- 
Stade), is therefore unsatisfactory, even apart from the fact that 
this word, well known in Aramaic, only occurs In the late Book 
of Jonah! (Jon.16). We can hardly defend it by GBNA, racav 
@éav TAotwy KaddAous, which is paraphrastic. See EBonv, § 2 (e). 

2. DPED, maskivyyoth. (a) Nu.3352 (oxomet), rather 
‘ figured (stones), as RV; cp Lev. 261, morn JIN; ‘figured stone’ 
(AVing., RV), and see Inor, §1 4 (4) Prov. 2511 (on © see 
Basker) RV ‘baskets’; but the ‘baskets of silver’ are as 
doubtful as the ‘ pictures.’ See BASKET. 


PIECE OF MONEY, PIECE OF SILVER, or OF 
GOLD. 

1. TD ep, Fesifah (Gen. 33 19 and Il Josh. 2432 [RV ; AV has 
‘pieces of silver’); also Job 4211). A doubtful reading. See 
KESITAH. 

2. stamp, Mt. 17 27t AV, EVmg. ‘stater, RV SHEKEL (¢.v.). 

3. 703 NVIN, ’igdrath késeph (Bodoù apyvptov ; nummum 
argenteum, 185.236; EV ‘a piece of silver’). Doubtful (see 
SPELT). 

4. In2 K. 55 EV has ‘six thousand [pieces] of gold’ for ney 
sm wss. RVmg. suggests ‘shekels’ for ‘pieces’; cp Zech. 
ll12f ‘[pieces] of silver.’ See Monery. 

5 In Lk.158_f the ‘piece of silver’ is dpayuy (EVmg. 
‘drachma; a coin worth about eightpence’). The ‘pieces of 
silver’ of Mt. 2615 27 3 f. are apyvprea ; the fifty thousand pieces 
of silver in Acts 1919, apyuptou pupcades eve. 


PIGEON (5133, Gen.159; NJ’, Lev. 128). 
Dove, FOWL. 

PI-HAHIROTH (NN ; in Ex. THC errayAewe 
[BAFL], in Nu. croma emipwð [B], ct. e1pw@ 


See 


1 Gunkel (Schdff 50) thinks ni*3e to be a rare word for 
‘ships’; but his theory has no solid basis. 
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[BbÞAFL]; Phihahiroth) Ex. l429 Nu. 3837; also 
HAHIROTH (NTMI; eipwe@ [BAFL]; Phihahiroth) 
Nu. 338. See Exopus i., § 13; also BAAL-ZEPI{ON, 
and MIGDOL, 1. 


PILATE, PONTIUS (montioc tAatoc [rel- 
Aatoc NBD)). 


In Mt. 27 2 theAdrw to yyendve; thereafter 6 MecAartos or 6 
nycnov simply ; Mk. 151 tlecAdtw simply, thereafter 6 It. ; Lk, 
31 nyenovevovtos Ilovríov Ileràdrov (here only 

1. Name and Acis 427 the double name); for the title 

and titles. cp 2020; in other places 6 It. as in 231 f. or 
HM. simply (as also in Acts 313); Jn.1829 f. 
has 427 only oll. 

The NT, as above shown, uses only the title nyeuay, 
= Lat. præses, a gencral term (ep nyexovia used in Lk. 
31 of the emperor, in which place it is translated ‘reign,’ 
EV), used also by Josephus in speaking of the ‘governor’ 
of Judæa (Ant. xviii. 31, § 55). Josephus also often 
employs the word émapxos (Ant. xix.92, § 363) or 
éemipednTys (Ant. xviii. 12, § 89); but the spccific title of 
the governor of Judæa was procurator, in Greek èri- 
Tpomos, and so he is ealled by Jos. Ant, xx. 62, § 132, 
Bs i. 81, § 117, 92, § 169 and elsewhere (ep Tac. Ann. 
1544—the only passage in which Pilate is mentioned by 
a Roman writer). For an aecount of this office see 
PROCURATOR. 

Pilate’s birthplace is unknown ; but the legends offer 
an ample choice (Müller, Pozz. Pil. 48f.). His nomen 
Pontius suggests a connection with the famous Samnite 
family of the Pontii; his cogxomen Pilatus, if it were really 
derived from the word pileatus (pilleatus), ‘wearing the 
pillens, or felt cap of the manumitted slave,’ would 
suggest the taint of slavery in the history of his family 
(ep the case of Felix, who although actually only a 
freedman held the procuratorship of Judæa). The word 
Pilatus may, however, Just as probably be connected 
with pilatus (pilum) or pilatus (pilo), either of which 
derivations would start us upon a very different train of 
imagination, the conclusion of which would equally 
have no historical validity whatever. 

On the death of Archelaus in 6 A.D. his kingdom, 
which had ineluded Judiea, Samaria, and Idumæa, was 
made a Czesarian province (see HEROD [FAMILY], § 8). 
Of the seven procurators who administered the province 
between 6 A.D. and 41 A.D. Pontius Pilate was the 


fifth ; he held office for ten years (26-36 A.D. Cp Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 42, § 89). 
Aecording to Philo, Agrippa I. in his letter to 


Caligula describes Pilate as ‘inflexible, merciless, and 
obstinate’ (rhv púow axaurns Kai merà 

ae To} avdddous duelAxros), and charges 
: him with ‘corruption, violence, robbery, 
iia ill-usage, oppression, illegalexecutions,and 
never-ending most grievous cruelty’ (Phil. Leg. ad 
Caium, 38). The few incidents recorded of his career are 
supposed to furnish completely satisfactory evidence of 
this undoubtedly overdrawn characterisation. So ‘the 
very first act by which Pilate introduced himself into office 
was characteristic of him who treated with contempt the 
Jewish customs and _ privileges’ (Schiirer, G/V 1 400; 
ET i. 283). In order to satisfy Jewish seruples it was 
a standing order that the image of the emperor borne 
upon Roman military standards should be removed 
before troops entered Jerusalem ; but on one oceasion, 
probably soon after Pilate’s entry upon office, it was 
discovered that this rule had been evaded by a detach- 
ment whieh had entered the city by night (Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 31, § 56; B/J ii. 92, § 169). For five days Pilate 
was deaf to the protestations of the erowd which 
gathered before his palace at Cæsarea. On the sixth 
day the malcontents were surrounded by troops in the 
race-course ; but their fanatical obstinacy was proof 
against this display of power, and Pilate was obliged to 
give way. It was his first experience of that strange 
intractable temper which made the Jews so difficult to 
govern; he learnt now, at the outset of his career as 
governor, how far the people were prepared to go for 
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the sake of their religious scruples. That a massacre 
of the mob was seriously contemplated, it would be 
foolish to assert ; for the imperial system was a sensible 
attempt to govern by means of sensible men. The 
utmost that can be extracted from the narrative, in our 
ignorance of the exact circumstances of the breach of 
regulations, is the conclusion that the procurator erred 
through inexperience of the people and an inopportune 
insistence upon a point of honour. Pilate’s Roman 
sentiments must claim weight equally with the punctilios 
of the Jewish mob; but this is often overlooked. 

The other instances of friction will be found upon a 
fair review to bear a very different interpretation from 
that usually put upon them. 

The treasure accumulated in the temple was in part 
appropriated for the construction of an aqueduct to 

3 Other Jerusalem. n excited o a a 

tories, to? and a visit of the procurator to the 
: city was made the occasion of a great 
popular demonstration. Pilate having received previous 
information of the intended outburst issued the necessary 
orders, and the soldiers mingling with the crowd dispersed 
the rioters with bludgeons, and effectually silenced all 
open opposition to the scheme; this was not accomplished 
without some loss of life (Jos. Azé. xviii. 32; B/ ii. 94). 

The *ineident to whieh reference is made in Lk 131 
(‘the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices’) is not elsewhere recorded. When 
account is taken of the disturbed state of the country, 
due to the fanatical mutual hatred of the various religious 
groups (cp, for example, the act of the Samaritans who 
threw bones into the temple just before the Passover 
in order to pollute it—Jos. «lz. xviii.22, § 30), we 
must recognise in the incident only the strong hand of 
a governor concerned to carry out impartially the duty 
which was in fact the prime requirement of a provincial 
governor—the maintenance of order (ep Ramsay, [las 
Christ born at Bethlehem? 174 f.). The permanent 
diffculty of this task in the ease of Judæa is evidenced 
by the insurrection in which Barabbas had been pro- 
minent (Mk. 157 Lk. 2319), and also by that collision 
between the government and the Samaritans whieh led to 
Pilate’s recall. These Samaritans, under the leadership 
of an impostor, who promised to reveal the saered 
utensils which were supposed to be concealed on Mt. 
Gerizim since the time of Moses, gathered in great 
numbers armed at the mountain, but were dispersed 
with bloodshed by Pilate’s troops, and those of repute 
and influence among them executed. The Samaritans 
made complaint to Vitelhus, who had come as /egatus 
to Syria, and Vitelius sent Pilate to Rome to answer 
for his conduct, making over the administration of 
Judæa to Marcellus (Jos. Ant. xviii. 42). 

The true nature of the two incidents last sketched is 
clear. Upon the whole, we must refuse to subscribe to 

: : thatunfavourable verdict which has been 

4. Pilate’s eat 

Anaininteation. passed upon Pilate on the strength of 
= evidence derived from hostile sourees, 
whether Jewish or Christian. The peculiar misfortune 
of Pilate, that he was connected with the tragedy of 
Jesus (see ROMAN EMPIRE), has resulted in all treat- 
ment of his career being merely a search for evidenee in 
support of a foregone conclusion. His ten years’ 
tenure of office (a length of tenure equalled only by 
that of his predecessor Valerius Gratus, 15-26 A.D.) is 
evidence of the general suecess of his administration ; 
for the reason assigned by Josephus (-l7/. xviii. 65), that 
long tenure was due to deliberate intention on the part of 
Tiberius to secure if possible a mitigation of official 
rapacity, on the principle that ‘it is better to leave the 
gorged flies on a sore than to drive them off’ is simply 
foolish if taken as more than the jeu d'esprit of a mal- 
content (for other assigned reasons, cp Tac. Anz. 180), 
Pilate’s suspension and dismissal to Rome just before 
the death of Tiberius (Tac. Az. 632) proves only the 
greatness of the pressure brought to bear upon the 
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newly-appointed legate of Syria, or at most the desire 
ou the part of the central government to go still farther 
on a path of conciliation, signs of which tendency had 
not been wanting even before this event. For Pilate 
had already been compelled by imperial mandate to 
remove to Cæsarea certain votive shields, without figures, 
gilded only and inscribed with the emperor's name, 
which he had hung up in the palace at Jerusalem, ‘less 
for the honour of ‘Tiberius than for the annoyance of the 
Jews,’ as the letter of Agrippa T. unfairly puts it (Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, 38). This was probably after the death 
of Seianus (31 A.D.) if it be true that Seianus was an 
arch-enemy of the Jews (cp Schiirer, GI7 14115 ET 
1.286 note). Here a correct interpretation will see, 
not 'a piece of purely wanton bravado on the part of 
Pilate,’ but a small concession on the part of his 
imperial master overriding and correcting the attitude 
of a subordinate, in deference to a petition supported 
by powerful names. This new departure was entered 
upon very energetically by Vitellius (for the details, see 
Jos. -dré xviii. 43), and had its natural sequel in the 
favour shown by Caligula to Agrippa I. and the great 
advancement of Agrippa by Claudius (sce HEROD, 
FAMILY OF, § 12). 

Pilate has won notoriety through his connection with 
the trial and sentence of Jesis (it. 272 7 Mk Tars 
more fully in Lk. 231 f2 Jn. 1828 f. adds much to the 
Synoptic accounts). See, further, ROMAN EMPIRE, 

Of Pilate’s end nothing is known. Before he reached 
Rome Tiberius was dead (Jos. Az. xviii. d2}. Various 
traditions were current. Musebins (CAroz. 
and /// 27) asserts, on the authority of 
unnamed Greek or Roman chroniclers, that he fell into 
such misfortunes under Caligula that he committed 
suicide. [In the apocryphal ors Pilati, his suicide 
follows upon his condemnation to death by ‘Tiberius 
for his failure to save Jesus. His body was cast into 
the Tiber ; but evil spirits disturbed the water so much 
that it was carried to Vienna (zezne) and east into the 
Rhone, and after various vicissitudes, ended in the re- 
cesses of a lake on Mt Pilatus, opposite Lucerne (for 
this legend and its origin, sce Müller, Pont. Pil. 82 f.; 
Ruskin, Jod. Paint. 5128). In the apocryphal lFapd- 
doots IktAarov it is related that Tiberius called Pilate to 
account for the erucifixion of Jesus and condenmed him 
to death ; and both he and his wife died penitent, and 
were assured of forgiveness by a voice from heaven 
(see Tisch. Evang. Apocr. 449 f-). According to other 
aceounts, Pilate’s execution occurred under Nero (so 
Malalas, ed. Dind. 250 f; and authorities quoted by 
Schurer of, ¢zz, 88 n.). ‘The tendency of the tradition 
to represent both Pilate and his wife as embracing 
Christianity is easily understood, and is in contrast with 
the unsympathetie estimate of later times (cp Tertull. 
Ap. 21, jam pro sua conscientia Christianus, ‘already 
in conviction a Christian,’ at or immediately after Jesus’ 
death; Gop of Vic. 2; Ong, /om on Alt. 35 > Stan- 
ley, Hast. Ch. 13). Tradition gives the name of Pilate’s 
wife as Claudia Procula or Procla, and by some she has 
been identified with the Claudia mentioned in 2 Tim. 4 21. 

G. A. Müller, Pontius Pilatus der fünfte Procurator von 
Judæa, etc., 1888; with full list to date of the literature on 

Pilate. Arnold, Die neronische Chi istenver- 
6. Literature. /o/eung, 1164. Articles in Ærpos. ser. 2. vol. 

8 (1884), 107, 4 (Cox), and ser. 6, vol. 1 (1900), 
597’ (Macgregor). Taylor Innes, Zial of Jesus Christ, a 
legal Monograph, 1899. The many Lives of Christ may also 
be consulted, but with little profit as regards obtaining a correct 
view of Pilate himself. For the so-called czs of Pilate (Gospel 
of Nicodemus) consult J. C. Thilo, Coder apocr. NVT i., 1832, 
118 f. 4874; R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus--Akten, 1871. 
i WATON. 

PILDASH (t395), b. NAHOR (Gen. 2222: adAac 
[AD L], -A [D*]). The name, however, looks doubt- 
ful, and may have been partly assimilated to the name 
noT which follows (Che. ).? 


5. Legends. 


1 Dillmann (ad loc.) citesa Nab. name yy 3s; but the reading 
is more than doubtful. 
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PILEHA, RV Pilha (08; cp Palm. NNOD), 


Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 10 24 [25] 
(dadaecs [B], -cto [x], Padaee [A], Para. LLJ). 

PILLAR. 1. (TDP, TY, ‘ammud [A/Wd¥, to 
stand]; cryAoc:; thrice KiwN; once cTacic). See 
Judg. 1625 f 1 K.72621 (Jachin and Boaz) Job 96 
(pillars of earth), 2611 (pillars of heaven) Ps. 753 [4] 
etc. Judg. 1625 % gives the story of Samson's last feat 
of strength. The Philistines, both men and women, 
were making merry (at Gaza) at a sacrifice to Dagon, 
and Samson was sent for to make sport before them, 
and was stationed between the two middle pillars on 
which the house! rested. But it was deadly sport that 
he made, for he took hold of the pillars, ‘ bracing 
himself against them’ (Moore's rendering), and the 
house fell upon the lords and upon all the people. 
Perhaps these two pillars are analogous to the pillars 
called Jachin and Boaz in the temple at Jerusalem (see 
JACHIN AND Boaz), which appear to have been symbols 
of the vast ‘ mountain of God’ (or, of the divine beings). 
See CONGREGATION [MOUNT OF THE]. To pull down 
these pillars, which represented the most immovable 
thing in the material world (there is a moral world too 
which has its ‘pillars,’ Ps. 753[4]), was a proof of 
supernatural strength, which justifies us in supposing a 
(perfectly harmless) mythical element in the Samson 
story, to some extent analogous to the mythical element 
in the Babylonian story of Gilgameš. For only of a 
divine being can it be said, ‘who shakes the earth out 
of ils place, so that the pillars thereof (here the 
mountains) tremble’ (Job 96). Cp SAMSON. 

lor pillars of the tabernacle and temple, see TABERNACLE, 
Temple. By the open, Zasahin (EV ‘ fillets’) of the taber- 
nacle Gesenins (7%es.) and others understand connecting rods 
joining the tops of the pillars, from which curtains were hung. 
Dillmann, Holzinger, and others (see BDB) prefer the meaning 
‘filler’ or ‘ring’ (clasping or ‘binding ' the pillars); to these 
rings the nails bearing the curtains were fastened. 

A pillar is the emblem of firmness and steadfastness 
(Jer.118 Rev.312), and of that which sustains or 
supports (Gal. 29 1 Tim. 315). 

Int K. 718 RV reads MTY for 0°35; the clause, however, 
onspI 
at the beginning of z. 18 should be D357" (cp 6). Cp Pome- 
GRANATES. 

2. psa äşük, 1S. 28 (6 otherwise ; of the ‘ pillars’ of the 
earth). The only other occurrence of the word is in 15.145, 
‘the one crag rose up’ (RV for pysn), on which see MICHMASH, 
§ 2, ad fin. 


3. TII, wasscban. See MASSEBAH. 


should be transferred to v. 17 (The., Sta., Klo., Ki.) 


4. °S), 2és7b (aTHAN), Gen. 19 26 (pillar of salt), On15S. 105 
rea see SAUL, § 2, note; cp EZION-GEBER. 

5. AND, weussib, Judg. 96 (araows), see GARRISON; cp Is. 
293, AV ‘mount,’ RV ‘fort.’ 

6. NIIDN, ömenðth, 2 K. 18 16t=doorposts ; ¿ompiypéva. 

7. WT, mis'dd (/ TWD, to support), 1K. 1012t; EVmg. rails, 
props; BDB ‘precise meaning unintelligible,’ vroamprypara. 

8 and g. TYDD, * ‘pillars of smoke,’ Cant. 36 (oréAexos), Joel 
33 [230], Acts219, ‘vapour (aruis) of smoke,’ and 3h, Jer. 
105, RVmg. See SCARECROW. TT kG: 


PILLAR, PLAIN OF THE (23% ÑON), Judg. 96 
AV, RV OAK OF THE PILLAR. See TEREBINTH, § 3 (4), 
and MASSEBAH, § I. 


PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE. In the stories of 
the Exodus and the subsequent wanderings in the 
wilderness, cloud as indicative of the divine presence is 
frequently referred to. ‘The pillar-like form of the 
appearance is alluded to only in the two earliest Hexa- 
teuchal strata (J, E); but the references to ‘the cloud’ 
in the later narratives (D, P) as well as in some narra- 
tives outside the Hexateuch are so closely related that 
they must be discussed together. 

In immediate connection with the Exodus, J relates 


1 For conjectures respecting this ‘house,’ see Moore on z. 27, 
and cp VESTRY. 
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that Yahweé led the people by going before them ina 
pillar of cloud (jay ssoy) by day, and a 
pillar of fire (vx mey) by night; and 
that this mode of guidance was con- 
tinuous (note the participle 39i, Ex. 1321), and per- 
petual (Ex. 1322)—?.e., presumably, till the end of their 
journeyings. One exception to the continuity is related. 
When the Hebrews, on becoming aware that the 
Egyptians were in pursuit, were seized with fear, the 
pillar of cloud removed to the rear and prevented the 
approach of the Egyptians (Ex. 14194 204). In the 
morning wateh of the same night Yahwe looked out on 
the Egyptians and confounded them (Ex. 1424), the 
narrative perhaps implying that the confusion was 
oceasioned by terrifying phenomena connected with the 
cloud (cp Di. ad oco Ew. Hist. 274). The only other 
reference in J to cloud as indicative of the divine presence 
is to a different phenomenon: when Moses ascended 
Mt. Sinai Yahwè descended in the cloud and stood 
with him (Ex. 345). ln this case, the purpose of the 
cloud was no doubt to conceal the form and dangerous 
brightness of Yahwe. 

In E the appearance of the pillar of cloud is regarded 
as intermittent: morcover it serves a different purpose 

and appears in a different place from that 
on Baa. 
indicated by J; nor is any fiery appearance 
of it ever alluded to. It came down from time to time 
and stood at the door of the ‘tent of meeting,’ which 
was pitched without the camp. When Moses went 
thither to consult Yahwé and Yahwe spoke with Moses, 
as often as the people observed it they rose up and 
worshipped at their tent doors, Ex. 337-11 (the tenses 
are throughout frequentative). For special instances 
of the appearance of this pillar of cloud, see Nu. 125 
Dt. 8l15; and of ‘the cloud’ Nu. 1125; note also the 
reference to the departure of the cloud in Nu. 1210. 

There is therefore no real point of contact between 
the representations in J and E beyond the fact that both 
record a pillar-like appearance of cloud as indicating 
the divine presence. The theophanie character of the 
pillar of cloud is particularly marked in E in Ex. 339, 
where it speaks with Moses ; cp the identification of the 
angel of Yahwé and Yahwe (see THEOPHANY). 

There are, however, other references to clond in KE. Asin J, 
so in E, cloud accompanies the theophany on Sinai, Ex. 199 16. 

Dt. 133 is dependent on J, though the term pillar is 
EET Ty not used, The only other references 

aas in Dt. are to the clouds on Sinal, 411 

in D. 
5 19 [22]. 

As in the earlier narratives, so in P, cloud covers 
Mt. Sinai at the giving of the law (Ex. 2416-18) ; it 
AnP forms the accompaniment of the fiery appear- 

-in f. ance of the glory of Yahwé (v. 17), and the 
envelope of the divine being (v.16). This forms the 
starting point of P's narrative of the cloud which 
indicates the divine presence: subsequently it is fre- 
quently, as in this first instanee, associated with the 
glory of Yahwé. It first appears in the camp on the 
day of the completion of the tabernacle; it then 
covered, while the glory of Yahwe filled, the building, 
preventing Moses from entering (Ex. 4034 /. Nu. 915). 
For other instances of the association of the cloud 
and the glory of Yahwé, see Ex. 1610,? which belongs 
to a narrative that must originally have followed the 
record of the completion of the tabernacle in Ex. 40 
(Di., We., Bacon, etc.), and Nu. 1642 [177], and in G, 
1410. The presence of the cloud, which became fiery 
at night, was permanent from the day of the completion 


1. The con- 
ceptioninJ.' 


1 The account of the different conceptions given in the text 
rests on a critical analysis which has commanded very general 
acceptance. The only disagreement of importance is Kuenen's 
reference (Zex. 151) of the whole of vv. 19-22 of Ex. 14 to E. 
We have followed Dillmann in regarding the phrase 35y 4315 
omby in Nu. 14 14, and the present form of Nu. 10 34 as due to K 


2 Where restore j203, ‘the tabernacle,’ for the senseless 
redactorial 13793, ‘ wilderness.’ 
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of the tabernacle till the journeys of the Israelites were 
over, Ex. 4038 Nu. 916; with this Nu. 1642[177] might 
appear to conflict, but cp Di. (ad loc.), who dis- 
tinguishes between the permanent abiding of the cloud 
over the tabernacle and the intermittent complete 
envelopment of the tabernacle by the cloud indicated 
by the word ‘cover.’ ‘This explanation fails to take 
account of Nu. 916, or the equivalence of Ex. 40347 
In any case the permanence of the cloud is quite 
unambiguously asserted in Ex. 4038 Nu. 916. 

Thus P differs from E in making the phenomenon permanent 
and connecting it with the ceztre of the camp, where according 
to P the tabernacle was placed ; and from both E and J with re- 
gard to the form of the phenomenon. Not only does P never use 
the term ‘pillar’; he speaks of the cloud in ways which do not 
suggest, and perhaps exclude, such a form: thus the cloud 
‘covers’ (495) or ‘abides over’ (by pw), or ‘goes up from resting 


over’ (bys mdya) the tabernacle ; contrast with these expressions 
those of E with whom the pillar of cloud stands (mapy) at the 
door. With J, P agrees in making the phenomenon permanent 
and a means of guidance on the march 3 he differs, however, as 
to the place of appearance, the time of its first appearance (in J 
it appears directly after leaving Egypt, but in P not till after 
Sinai has been reached), and the manner in which it directed 
the march—in P it simply indicates by rising or falling that the 
march is to begin or cease (Nu.9 15-23 10114), in J it actually 
precedes and leads the host. 

The appearance of Yahwe over the mercy-seat also is 
in cloud (Lev. 162). Whether this cloud is rightly 
identified by Dillmann with the cloud perpetually resting 
over the tabernacle may be questioned, though he is 
probably right in rejecting the suggestion that the 
cloud intended by the writer is the cloud of incense 
(cp Ley, 1673): 

Such are the various accounts of the cloud in con- 
nection with the wanderings. It must suffice to allude, 
without discussion, to (1) similar accounts of the later 
history—-viz., those of the cloud that filled Solomon's 
temple when the ark was brought in (1 K. 811 =2 Ch. 514, 
cp Ezek. 103), and of the great cloud of fiery appearance 
that enveloped the chariot of Ezekiel’s vision (Ezek. 
14); (2) allusions in biblical literature to the cloud of 
the wanderings (Is. 45 Ps. 7814 10539 Wisd. 1017 
1 Cor.101 f); (3) the part played by the cloud in the 
transfiguration (Mt. 175 Mk. 97 Lk. 934), the ascension 
(Acts Ig), and pictures of the Parousia (Mt. 24 30 2664 
Mk. 1326 1462 [all modified citations from Dan. 713] 
1 Thess. 417). 

It has been very generally held that the idea of a 
pillar of cloud preceding the people in the wilderness 
had its origin in the custom of carrying 
braziers containing burning wood at the 
head of an army or a caravan, the smoke 
by day, the fire by night serving to indicate to all the 
line of march. 

Such a custom is vouched for by ancient authorities and 
modern travellers; Curtius (v.27) relates it of Alexander’s 
march through Babylonia and (iii. 39) of the Persians generally ; 
Harmer of Arabian caravans, and Pococke of a night-journey made 
by himself from the Jordan to Jerusalem (Pitts in Harmer, Oéser- 
vations (4', 2278). he accounts given by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. i. 24) of a fiery pillar guiding Thrasyhulus by night, 
and by Diodorus Siculus (16 66) of Timoleon being guided to 
Italy in a somewhat similar manner, may be cited as legendary 
parallels to the biblical story. 

The form which the story has assumed in the 
narratives as we now possess them evidently owes much 
to the more general ideas concerning theophanies (see 
THEOPHANY), and in particular to the idea that, even 
when God manifested his presence by a_ physical 
appearance, some screening of the effulgence of his 
brightness was requisite. ln brief, the cloud was the 
physical sign of Yahwe's presence, and its movement in 
guidance of the host, the indication that Israel's way 
through the wilderness was of Yahwé’s ordering. In P’s 
conception of the cloud that abode over or covered the 
tabernacle, the smoke rising from the altar may have 
been the physical basis, for the Heb. ‘ézdm denotes a 


5. Origin of 
conception. 


1 For further references to earlier literature on these points, 
see Rosenmiiller, Kautzsch, or Di. on Ex.132r. [Cp also 
Frazer, Golden Bough(2\, 1 303.] 
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cloud of smoke (e.g., Ezek. 811) as well as atmospheric 
cloud; but here again the writer of course intends 
much more ; it is the visible sign of Yahwé’s presence 
in the camp and, at the same time, the covering of the 
brightness of his glory. G. B. G. 


PILLOW (33 [constr.], 15S. 191316; ninpa 
[plur.], Ezek. 131820). See BED, § 4. 


BILOT (93m), Ezck.2782729: also Jon. 16, where 
EV ‘shipmaster.’ See Sup. 

PILTAI ees: cp PALTIEL), head of the priestly 
b'ne M 2), Neh. 12 . BN*A, dednres [Xc-a mg. ], 
r (g.v.), Ne 17 (om hednree [RC ] 

PIN (D°), Ex. 3518; also ‘tent-pin,’ ‘stake.’ See 
TENT, § 3. 


PINE occurs in AV as the rendering of two words. 

1. ‘és Sémen, joy jy. the oleaster, in Neh. 815 AV 
‘pine,’ but ‘oil tree’ in Is.4119. See OIL TREE. 

2. tidhar, A (Is. 4119 6013t, RV™8- in 41 19 ‘plane,’ 
Tg. pog). is the name of some large tree growing on 


Lebanon, ‘The word has been very variously interpreted, 
Celsins (2271 J: ) finds the uncertainty too great to allow 
of his offering an opinion. Lagarde (Uebers. 130), how- 
ever, has thrown fresh light upon the matter by comparing 
and indeed identifying agya with Syr. daddār, deddar 


(see Payne Smith, 7zes.), which denotes occasionally 
the oak, but usually the elm (Löw, 98 7%). The mredéa 
of Sym. and ulmus of Vg. in Is.4119 would thus be 
justified as against the mevxy of © (6013; where Sym. 
has mvgos with wev«y for wenn). The only difficulty is 
that the common elm—UJmus campestris, L.—though 
found in northern Palestine, is uncommon (FFP, 411). 
N. M. 
PINNACLE. 1. winzi, meš, Is. 5412, RV. See 


BATTLEMENT. 

2. mTepúyiov, Mt. 45, RVmg. ‘ Wing.’ 

PINON (j3°5), a ‘duke’ of Edom (Gen. 8641; þinec 
[A], dlelinwn [DEL]; 1 Ch. 152, o[e]inæwn [BA], 
þina [L]). Eusebius and Jerome (OS 29985 ; 1239) 
speak of a little village called Fenon (pawwv or givwr) 
in the _Idumzean desert between Petra and Zoar, where 
mining was carried on by convicts; cp the ruins called 
Kal'at Phenan (Lagrange, ‘ Phonnon,' Revue biblique, 
7 [1898] 112 f). 

The devyvyjora pérañàa, ‘metalla ad Phoenum,’ are referred 
to by classical authors among the places to which Christian 
confessors were often condemned. 

This Pinon is doubtless the PUNON (7338) of Nu. 33 42 f. 
(jap [Sam.], d[e]iw [BAL], pwwv [F]), a station of the 
Israelites in their wanderings. 


PIPE. 1. Sbn, Rau? \/Sbn, bore, pierce; adnés ; 
tibia: 18.105 1 K.140 (GBA yopots ; so yopgin the two Psalm 
passages ; cpalso yin Is. 512) [Ps. 149 3 150 4, read $+5q for binn, 
with Che.J; Is. 512 3029 Jer. 4836 1 Esd. 52 Ecclus. 4021 
1 Macc. 345 1 Cor. 147; cp Mt.923 Rev. 1822 avAnrys.t See 
Music, § 4 a. 

2. 330, ‘'žgãb, Vg. organum; AV ‘organ’; Gen. 4 21 
(xtOapa); Job 2112 3031 (Wadrpuds), Ps. 1504 (Opyavov). See 
Music, § 4 6 In Ps. 1504, for 3337 0303 Cheyne (Ps.(2)) 
reads 339 niD°vi3, ‘with the sweet sounds of the flute’; cp 
Ecclus. 459 (Heb.). Dua, ‘strings’ cannot be defended by 
Ecclus. 39 15 (Heb.), where a °S3 is a corruption of ni3333, 6 
ev xevupats (Hal.); nor by Ps. 4594, where we should perhaps 
read Hl 23712 39, ‘ minas of Carchemish (they will hring) unto 
thee’ (Che. /’s.2)); cp MANEH. 

3. ID), wéked, Ezek. 2813t arobe? foramen? Most, as 
BDB, explain as a ‘term techn. of jewelers’ work, probably 
some hole or cavity’; it is best at present, to abstain from a 
translation, the text being corrupt (see CHERUB, § 2). 

PIKA (treipac [B]), 1 Esd.519, AV = Ezra 22s, 
CHEPHIRAIE, 


PIRAM (ON 5, z.e., perhaps, stripping off the 
gentilic ending, NB, ‘wild ass’; but cp Ass. purimu 
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‘wild ass,’ and pir'u, ‘a sprout, scion,’ also used as a 
prop. noun [see below]), the king of JARMUTH (g.v.) 
defeated by Joshua (Josh. 103; mei dwn [B], pepaam 
[A], peàam [L]). In the time of Sargon the king of 
the N. Arabian land of Musri was called Pir'u (see 
MIZRAIM); but this gives no support to the view that 
the Jarmuth of Josh. 103 was in the coast-lying region 
to the S. of Palestine, where it is possible (but not 
certain) that the Yarimuta of Am. Tab. was situated. 
For Max Miiller’s bold suggestion that the original reading 


in Josh. 103 was ‘ Pharaoh of Jarimuta,’ and that ‘king’ was 
inserted after the name had become unintelligible, see MVG, 


1897, 327 J. 

PIRATHON (DNY; hapadwm [B], dpaadwn 
[AL], dapa@w [Jos.]), originally no doubt a clan- 
name (= Pirath}), but in Judg.1215, and virtually in 
1 Macc. 950, a place-name. 

1. ABDON (q.v.), the Pirathonite (inns; Judg. 
121315 6 papadwreirns [B], 6 Ppabwvirns [A], ó éppa- 
adwvirns [1.|), was buried ‘in Pirathon in the land of 
Ephraim, in the hill-country of the Amalekites’ (RV). 
Most scholars identify this Pirathon with the mod, 
Fer'ata, 6m. WSW. of Nablus (but see OPHRAH, 3). 
It is to be observed, however, (1) that in 1 Ch. 823 
830 (= 936) Abdon appears as a Benjamite family name. 
Benaiah, one of David's thirty, was also a Pirathonite 
(unpre; 2S. 2330,? Tov eppadacou[BA; om. L]; 1 Ch. 
1131, dapadwrfe}e [BAL], Papadwher [N*], papapwve: 
[Nc]; 1 Ch. 2714, 6 ék gGapadwr trav viðv edp. 
[BAL]); surely he was more probably a Benjamite 
than an Ephraimite. That Abdon was really an 
Ephraimite, now becomes doubtful. (2) Another im- 
portant point is that the situation of Pirathon is described 
twice over, and that the second description is extremely 
difficult to reconcile with the first.) The text therefore 
must be suspected. psx may be a corruption of 
brony (ag in r S. 11194, etc.). Saul's hill-country (see 
SAUL, § 1) appears to have been known as Jerahmeelite ; 
in this region Pirathon may have been situated. Prob- 
ably we should read in Judg. 1215, ‘in Pirathon in the 
hill-country of Jerahmeel,’ a4 and pox being variants, 
and 'pboy, like p~s, a corruption of Seon. Judg. 1215 
is thus reconciled with 1 Ch. 82330. Were it not for 
the passage in 1 Ch. we might place Pirathon in Judah, 
where there seems to have been a clan-name ayas or 
nyans (Parah or Parath); see PAROSH, BITIHAH, 

2. We also meet with PHARATHON (AV PHARA- 
THONI), z.e., Pirathon, in 1 Mace. 950; it was one of 
the ‘strong cities in Judæa’ fortified by Bacchides. 
Perhaps, as G. A. Smith suggests (ÆG 355), it stood 
at the head of the Wady Fari‘a, an important strategical 
position. 

Int Macc. 9 30 @ARNV gives xai mhv Bapvaba dapadwyv. Prob- 
ably xal has dropped out before ¢ap.; it is supplied, with 
correct insight, by Jos., Syr., and Vet. Lat. (The absence of 


thv is of course unimportant; cp Jos. Azt. xill.13. So Schü., 
GJI 1 170). TERG: 

PISGAH (120517; gacra). In Dt. 341 as the text 
stands, the ‘top of the Pisgah’ (kopypHN daca 
[BAFL]) is identified with MOUNT NEBO (q.v.). Else- 
where (in D) ‘the Pisgah’ appears as the mountain 
from which Moses surveyed the promised land, Dt. 327 
(Acħačevuevov [B]. rov A. [AFL]), and was perhaps so 
regarded by JIE (xopudyv ¢ [BAFL]), who certainly 
name it as a station in Nu. 21 20 (rov Neħatevuevov 
[BAFL]) and, as a place where Balak sacrificed (cp 
ZOPHIM, BAMOTH-BAAL) in 2314 (AeXasevpevon | 262d. }). 
Elsewhere in D it is a boundary mark; we hear of ' the 
slopes of Pisgah’ Dt. 317 (acndw8 Tyv o. [BAL]; a. 7. 
papayya [F]), 449 (acndw ryv dAakevtTyvy [BAFI.]), 
Josh. 123 (undwd o. [B], acndw p. [AF], pectdwo ¢. 
[I.]}; cp also Josh. 1320 (P: acndwd p. [BA], accdw 
$. [L 


pacyw, Fasga, was still used for the region of Mount Nebo 


1 Cp AMALEK, and Moore, Judges, 311. 
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in the time of Eusebius (OS 21669 891013). The name has 
disappeared ; for the combination of it with Ads el-Feshkha 
on the NW. coast of the Dead Sea (Buhl) is surely very doubtful. 
(For a suggestion of new critical problems connected with the 
names of Nebo and Pisgah, see NEBo.) F. B. 


PISGAH, SLOPES OF (13057 DYTËN), De. 317, 
etc. RV, AV ASHDOTH-PISGAH (g.v.). 


PISHON, AV Pison (70°23; olelicwn, PHISON), 
one of the four arms of the river of Paradise, Gen. 211 ; 
coupled with Tigris, Ecclus. 2425+. Eusebius (OS 
29859) copies Josephus, who says (Ant. i.13) that 
getowv means multitude, and identifies it with the river 
called by the Greeks Ganges. ‘The current explanations 
of the name are:—(1) from the Ass. pisan(n)u, 
(a) a repository of clay, (6) a conduit of clay or wood 
(Del) Ass, HWB 532 7., but with?) ~ Cosel: 
Par.77. To this Nestle (Marg. 5) objects that we 
should in this case have expected the form jena, Cp 
wo pp; (2) from aww, ‘to spring up’ (6 oexipraw), 
of calves, as Jer. 5011 Mal. 320[42], or of horses, as 
Hab. 18, and (cp Syr. fas) ‘ to spread oneself,’ as Nah. 
318. Nestle (4.¢.) renounces Nah. 318 and Hab. 18 as 
probably corrupt, but thinks Jer. 5011 Mal. 320safe. In 
both passages, however, the text probably needs a 
slight alteration, so that we should read WEDA, DawDY, 


from wsv, ‘to be fat’ (so too Gri. in Mal.). The 
presumption therefore is that ‘ Pishon’ is corrupt. For 
a probable key to its meaning, see PARADISE. 

T. K.C. 


PISIDIA (H miciàia [WH], Acts1424; Acts1314, 
ANTIOXEIAN THN TTICIAION ie after NABC], 
THe tTrictAiac [TR]; on the ethnic 
BNA 8 ES Acts1314 see end of art.), the 
broad mountain-region of the western Taurus, inter- 
vening between the plateau of Phrygia and the coast- 
plain of Pamphylia, and extending for about 100 m. 
between Lycia and Isauria (Cilicia Tracheia). It is 
one of the wildest and most picturesque regions of 
Asia Minor, the birth-place of the three Pamphylian 
rivers (the Cestrus, Eurymedon, and Melas), and the 
country of the beautiful lakes Agzrdir Göl (ancient 
Limnai), Bey-Shehr G. (anc. Caralis), Buldur G. (anc. 
Ascania), and others of less size. (See Murray's 
Handbook to AM, 150 P.) 

The Pisidian highlanders occupied the ridges of the 
Taurus, and its offshoots on the N. and S. (Strabo, 570: 
ot uév efor TeNéws dpecvol, ot dé kal péxpt 
Tov Yrwpe@v Kadhxovres Ef’ Exarepa). 
They were ruled by hereditary chieftains, and, like the 
western Cilicians, were born brigands, continually 
descending upon the lowlands and defying subjugation 
(Strabo, 571: bwép dé ris kárw THs Te ev TH Ilaupviig 
kal THs évtds TOU Taúpov dteudxovTo mpds Toùs Baciréas 
dei). Their conquest was taken in hand by the 
Galatian Amyntas, who reduced many of their fastnesses 
(Strabo, 569), but finally lost his life in operations 
against the Homonades lying on the skirts of Lycaonia 
(25 8.C.). The Romans were thus compelled to 
undertake the work of pacification themselves. 


To this end Augustus, in 6 B.C., established a series of Roman 
Colonies or garrison towns on the flanks of Pisidia. In western 
Pisidia he founded Olbasa, Comama, and Cremna, all connected 
by a military road with the Pisidian Antioch. From Antioch 
another military road ran south-eastwards to Parlais and Lystra, 
the Colonies which held in check eastern Pisidia and Isauria 
(see Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of AM, 398). 

The policy of the Imperial government was to protect 
the existing Hellenic civilisation of Asia Minor, without 
attempting to force Roman civilisation upon the people 
in its place. The mountaineers of Pisidia, however, 
were practically untouched by Hellenic influences, and 
the attempt directly to Romanise this region was im- 
peratively demanded in the interests of peace. Inscrip- 
tions show that the rural population, here as in Phrygia, 
spoke little or no Greek {cp Ramsay ‘ Inscr. en Langue 
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Pisidienne,’ in Rev, des Univ. du Midi, 1895, P. 353 /; 
cp id. Hist, Comm. on Gal. 150).} 

Politically the whole country formed part of the Roman 
Province of Galatia, until 74 A.D., when great part of it was 
joined to the new double province Lycia-Pamphylia. After this 
date the name Pisidia gradually drifted northwards until it 
included most of sonthern Phrygia. 

On his first journey Paul passed through Pisidia, 
apparently without stopping on the way, to Antioch 

3. Pauls (Acts 13 14). On the return, Paul and 

Titties Barnabas ‘ passed throughout Pisidia’ (Acts 
“1424 AV, dteddvres thy Ilgiðiav; RV 
‘passed through’), which seems to imply preaching (see 
Ramsay in Æx. May, 1895, p. 385); but apparently 
little success attended the effort.” 

Nevertheless, there seems to remain a trace of Paul’s presence 
in Pisidia, in the name Aara Bavlo given to the imposing ruins 
of the town Adada (’Adaéa), the only important city on the 
direct road from the Pamphylian coast to Antioch. Bavio is 
simply IlavAo: the modern town, also called Bavdo, lies 5 or 
6 m. to the S. of the ancient site. A fine church of early date 


stands in ruins about 1 m. S. of the remains of Adada. (See 
Ramsay, Church in the Rom. Emp.) 20 f) 

In passing through this region, Paul may have 
experienced those ‘perils of waters,’ and ‘perils of 
robbers,’ of which we hear in 2 Cor. 1126 (xevddvos 
ToTauwy, Kwdvvots Anor@v). The ‘perils of waters’ 
are very real in this country of mountain torrents (cp 
the implication in Strabo’s remark, p. 571, yépupat 
Ò’ érixewrat Tais dd0ts. See also the dedication in Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 3479). The danger from robbers is 
illustrated by the inscriptions referring to the corps 
guarding estates (opoptAaxkes, mapadudakirar: Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. of AM, 174); and by the epitaph on 
a tomb near Hadrianopolis dedicated by his parents to 
Lovcov vig dpopiraxt iopayévrųe úmò AnoTay (Sterrett, 
Epigraphic Journey in AM, no. 156; cp Ramsay, 
op. cit. 178). An inscription found on the borders 
of Pisidia proves that in later times there was a distinct 
corps charged with the maintenance of order in the 
mountains (Ramsay, Cities and Bish. of Phryg. l 328, 
no. 133: Ağp. Eipnvatos elaorpariwrns éorpareúsero 
évõóčws, moAXovs WAEgE NOTAS Sid XIPÔV K.T.X. ). 

In Acts 13 14 occurs the ethnic Icoudia, ‘ Pisidian,’ applied to 
Antioch, the proper style of which was ’Avridxeva 9 mpos Miardia. 
The adjective was used by a natural development in order to 
distinguish the town from others of the same name. It was not 
until a much later period that it could be correctly described as 
Tys Heardias ‘in Pisidia’ as translated in AV (see ANTIOCH, 1, 
col. 184, and col. 1597, n. 2). 

In Mk. 143, vépsouv murrixys (cp Jn. 123), Jannaris conjec- 
tures IIugtdexys, and refers to Strabo 570 /. (the ointments of 
Selge). W. J. W. 


PISPAH (NBD5), b. Jether, in a genealogy of ASHER 
(g.v-, $4, ii), 1 Ch. 738 (þpacpai [B], -pa [AL]). 

PISTACHIO NUTS (D303), Gen. 4311 RV™-, EV 
NCTS gv): 


PIT. ‘The words to be noticed are : 

I. 73, $r. For its uses see CONDUITS, § 1, 1, and 
cp PRISON. ‘The phrase ‘those that have gone down 
to the pit’ (Is. 3818 Ps. 28: cp 304[3], 884 [s]) sounds 
strangely. ‘Pits’ were not commonly used for burial ; 
Jer. 419 is of course no proof that they were. sìa ‘pit’ 
or ‘cistern’ and 4y3 ‘well’ are used metaphorically for 
Shéol, which was regarded as Spacious below but narrow 
at the top (cp Ps. 6916 [15]). See Gunkel, Schépf. 132, 
n. 8, and cp 2. 

2. 983, b&ér. See SPRINGS. Note that s83, like 
Nin, sometimes =Shěðl (Ps. 5524 [23], 6916 [15]). In 
the latter passage ‘the mouth of the 5x2 is spoken of. 

3. nov, Séhath, nmw Suhah and anew Sthah (/nB, to 
sink down, to be sunk into mire), literally a pit made 
to serve as a snare for animals or for men by being 
deceptively covered over with branches or with slight 
matting. Hence used figuratively (cp Eccles. 912), 

1 Cp ¿ď. Phrygian Inscriptions of the Roman Period, in 
Zeitschr. fa vergi. Sprachf., 1887, p. 381 S 


2 If any church was founded, it would be accounted Galatian, 
and be included among those to which the Ep. to Gal. was sent. 
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Ps. 1610 3010 [9] 499 [10] 5524 [23] Job1714 3324 28. 
In some of these passages EV, following © (which 
in Ps. 916 1610 8010 has dta@Oopd, but in Ps. 716 9413 
15 Prov. 26 27, Bd6pos, and in Job 1473318, etc., Odvaros), 
gives ‘corruption’; but the supposed derivation from 
A/nnz ‘to destroy, corrupt’ is unnecessary and im- 
probable. 

4- RJJ, gébhe’(4/N3i, to gather together), rendered ‘pit’ in 
AV Is. 3014. See Connuits, § 1, 2 

5i R, Sel, See SHEOL. 

6. (233, gümmäās, Bóðpos, Eccles. 108. 

7- DMB, pdhath (2 S.179 1817). 


2417 fa, Jer. 4843 f, Lam. 3 47. 
see DOVE, § 4, Iv. 


8. The Gr. Bóðvvos (Mt. 15 14, etc.)=ßóðpos (no. 3 above), 
signifies any hole or hollow. 

9. Ppéap (Lk. 145 Jn. 411) corresponds rather to no. 2 above, 
an artificial excavation ; for Tò ¢peap mìs aßússov (Rev. 91 4) 
see ABVSS. 

10. For vroAnvioy (Mk. 121 RV) see WINEPRESS. 

PITCH. 1. M5}, 2épheth, Ar. zift, perhaps a loan 
word from Aram. 27fAéd (Frankel); Ex.23 (N2 
NEM, achadtotmicca, bitumine ac pice), Is. 349 
(Ticca, Zir}; Ecclus. 131( Heb. 11? Pa im MBS Yj, 
‘Whoso touches pitch, it cleaves to his hand’ [so 
Syr.]; ©, 0 AMTOMENOC THICCHC MOAYNOHCETAI)3 
also Bel27 Dan. 346 @ [Song of Three Children, 23]. 
A wide term including both vegetable and mineral 
pitch (see Is. 349, which Sir W. J. Dawson regards as 
a description of a bitumen eruption, Æx., 1886 4, p. 
76). On Ex. 23 cp BITUMEN. 

2. “ba, kopher, dodadrros, bitumen, Gen. 6 144. See 
BITUMEN. 

PITCHER. ıı. 
CRUSE, 1. 

2. 233 nebhel, Lam. 42. See BOTTLE. 

3. kepámiov Mk. 1413 Lk. 2210. See POTTERY, cp BOTTLE. 


PITHOM (DDB; mei6w [B], mi6wm [A], T18W8 
[F*], pi6we [F£], m1@w [L], mewn [etc., cp 
}1n°5, Sam.]), one of the store (? see below) cities 
built by the Israelites during the Egyptian oppression, 
according to Ex.111. We assume it to have been 
identical with ETHAM (g.v. ). 

Uncertain as the geography of Goshen and of the 
Exodus remains in most points, the locality of Pithom 

LT is now generally assumed to have been 

. Tell el- ; : h FE 

Maskhiita. etermined by the excavations of E. 

e Naville (in the spring of 1883), described 
by him in vol. 1 of the Egypt Exploration Fund Memoirs 
under the title: ‘The Store City of Pithom and the 
Route of the Exodus,’ to which the reader is referred 
(1st edition 1885, reprinted and revised three times 
since then). 

The ruins excavated by Naville are situated in the E. 
ef the Wady Tiamilat, between the railway to Ismāʻiliye- 
Suéz and the new (Isma‘iliye) sweet-water canal. The 
place is now called Tel(1)-el-Maskhita, ‘hill of the 
Statue,’ from a granite group of Rameses II., which 
represents the king standing between the two sun-gods 
Ré-Harmachis and Atum. Lepsius (Chron. 348, etc.) 
concluded from this sculpture that it indicates a place 
where Rameses I]. was worshipped as a local deity (no 
cogent argument), and that, consequently, we have here 
the locality of the biblical city of Rameses. This 
hypothesis led the engineers engaged in excavating the 
Ismailiye canal to call the temporary railway-station at 
that place ‘Ramses,’ and some maps still retain that 
name, although Lepsius’s theory has not been confirmed 
by the excavations. Some former visitors called the 
place Abû- Keisheib (or Kashab, Késhéb, Keisheid) ; 
the correct Arabic form seems to have been asad. 
After the removal of the monuments (the group just 
mentioned, sphinxes, etc.) to Ismailiye, very little re- 
niained to indicate the site of the city. Naville, how- 
ever, traced a great square brick wall, enclosing about 
55,000 square yards, and inside of it ruins of a temple and 
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Used figuratively in Is. 
Cp SNARE. On Jer. 4828 


12, kad, vdpla, Gen. 2414. See 


PITHOM 


of store chambers (sce below, § 4). Several inscriptions 

were found, from which Naville concluded 
‘that the name of the city was P-atim! 
(or etôm, earliest form e¢ému), ‘house (z.e., abode) of 
Atum.’* The city Pithom had its name from the sun- 
god of Heliopolis, the protector of the whole valley of 
Goshen, which was considered as a dependency of On- 
Heliopolis. The god Atum, represented in human 
form with the royal crown of Egypt on his head, was 
by later theology distinguished from other solar deities 
as the representative of the sinking sun. See On. It 
is to be observed that the Coptic version of the OT has 
the more correct form TrE@w mM (see below). Herodotus 
(2158) states that the canal dug by Necho and Darius 
‘ran somewhat above the city Bubastis at the side of 
Ilarovyos, the Arabian (7.e., eastern) city. It runs into 
the Red Sea.’ This description is evidently very vague. 
Formerly scholars inferred from it the identity of the 
place where that canal branched off to the E. with 
Patumos.* This conclusion was, however, always un- 
certain, Patumos being probably mentioned by Herodotus 
only—as the most important city on the shore of the 
canal—to determine its direction. t 

The geographical lists of the ancient Egyptians men- 

tion P(er)-atim (or etom[ xu], see above) as the capital 
of the Heroopolitan nome of Ptolemaic time, the 8th 
of Lower Egypt, and describe it as situated ‘at the 
Itastern entrance of Egypt.’ For the most part the 
name Tku (read Tuku?) is connected with that place. 
‘Isewhere (Exopus, § 10) the question of identity or 
distinction of the names Pithom and 7(x)ku (Suceoth ?) 
has been touched on, It might almost be assumed 
that the one was the sacred, the other the profane 
name. Naville’s (p. 5) hypothesis is that 7(z)eu was 
originally the name of the region and was at a later 
date transferred to the town. ‘The present writer would 
rather prefer the theory that the two names marked two 
neighhouring places (Petém being evidently the younger 
foundation) which had grown together by expansion so 
as to form one city. Cp the passage, Pap. Anastasi, 
6416, speaking of ‘a royal frontier castle (#7) of T-ku 
close by the pools of Pithom.’ In the monuments 
found by Naville at Tel(]} el-Maskhiita the name 7&z 
is used very often and refers undoubtedly to the place 
of the excavations, whilst the other name, ‘house of 
Atum,’ occurs rather rarely,—in the great inscripticn of 
Ptolemy Il., 2 14, together with 7%. ‘Thus we seem 
to have the two biblical places Pithom and Succoth so 
closely adjoining each other that their names nught be 
interchanged (as is done in the geographical lists) with- 
out their being fully identical. Finally, the biblical 
ETHAM seems to be the same place. Ex. 13820 could, 
of course, not indicate a full day’s march between 
Succoth and Etham, notwithstanding Nu. 336 which is 
usually understood thus. 

‘The excavations have shown that the city was founded 
by the coloniser of Goshen, the great Rameses I]. See 
GOSHEN. It has to be added that the 
tradition in Strabo, 38 (Sesostris first con- 
nected the Nile with the Red Sea) contains an element 
of truth. It refers to the construction of a canal through 
Goshen to the Bitter Lakes, which canal, however, was 
evidently intended only to furnish a regular water supply. 
We have no proof that Rameses IJ. connected the Bitter 
Lakes with the Red Sea, which connection alone would 
have allowed successful navigation tothe E. ‘The traces 
of a large ancient canal, near Tel(1} el-Maskhita, belong, 


2. Old names 


3. History. 


1 Formerly fr, fer. Cp Eruam, PipESETH, etc. 
i el V =i EE N AnA 
I UB.) 1YEAR 
3 Lepsius, accordingly, tried to identify Pithom with the 
ruins of Tel(l) Abū Islēmān near that junction, before the en- 
trance to the valley of Goshen. 
4 Naville tried to alter the text, so that it would read: ‘at 


the side of Patumos, etc., it (the canal) runs into the Red Sea.’ 
Unfortunately, this alteration is rather violent. 
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probably, to the later constructions of Necho, Darius, 
and Trajan. The kings of dynasty 22 left traces of their 
building activity in Tel(l} el-Maskhita, later Nectanebo. 
It must have been a very important place under the 
later dynasties and the Ptolemies, after the connection 
between the Bitter Lakes and the Red Sea had made it 
a port of trade. The Greeks, who called it Heroopolis 
or Herodnpolis,! describe it as such. Passages whieh 
speak of Heroopolis as a port of the Red Sea seem to refer 
to its situation on the canal (about the middle of its 
course) and not to mean that it was actually on the Red 
Sea. For the objections to the popular theory that a 
gulf of the Red Sea extended, at that time, as far as to 
Pithom-Succoth, see Exopus. [A large inscription of 
Ptolemy Il., Philadelphus, was found there, commenior- 
ating various expeditions to the coast of Eastern Africa 
sent forth from that place.] The Romans built there a 
large fortified camp, Hero Castra, for which they seem 
to have destroyed most of the earlier monuments, much 
to the disadvantage of modern archzeology. The Thou 
of the Itinerarium Antonini, however, does not seem to 
be Pithom as was assumed by Lepsius, etc. Only two 
MSS read Toum; the Notitia Dignitatum has the 
better reading 7ohu, and the situation, 50 R. m. from 
Heliopolis, 48 from Pelusium, does not agree with our 
Pithom (thus, correctly, Naville). The Coptic versions 
render the Heroonpolis of Gen. 4629 © by treQwmM, 
thus proving that the place retained its old Egyptian 
name by the side of the Greek one, even in the Christian 
period. 

It remains to speak of the designation of Pithom, 
Rameses (and On, ©) as ‘treasure’ (AV) or ‘store’ 
cities, The word used in FEx.111 is 
nisar Which seems to niean ‘ cities for 


magazines.” Cp STORE CITIES. ‘The translation of 6, 
‘ fortified eities,’ is inadequate (although, of course, such 
frontier places must have been fortified, and we have read 
of fortifications above, Papyrus Anastasi, 6). It is very 
remarkable that on the spot of Naville’s excavations large 
store-houses or granaries were found for the first time. 
Naville (p. 9-10) deseribes them : large buildings with 
thick walls, 2 to 3 yds. thick, of crude bricks, consisting 
of a great number of reetangular chambers of various 
sizes, none of which had any communication with each 
other. These are the granaries which, according to 
numerous pictures, were filled from the top and could 
be emptied from above or through a reserve door in the 
side. The hieroglyphic sign šnwź,? ‘granary,’ repre- 
sents two such magazine chambers without connection 
between each other, constructed on a thick layer of 
beaten clay to keep the rats from digging into them. 
No other examples have been excavated besides those 
in Tel(}) el-Maskhiita, which is a very significant fact, 
and may serve as a confirmation to the translation given 
above. Whether those large royal granaries of Pithom- 
Succoth had a special (military or other) intention cannot 
be determined at present [cp Crit Bzd.]. W.M. M. 


PITHON (j)N'B, 1 Ch. 835, |TV 94rt, cp PUTHITE 


[tmp]; dfa)@wy [B; yin 941), dcOwy [A], dcOw@ [L]), descen- 
ant of Saul mentioned ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., $ 9 
ii, 8), rCh. 835 =9 41. 


PLACE, ABSALOM’S (DIOMIN T), 1S.1818. See 
ABSALOM, end; and NIONUMENT. 

PLAGUE (V33, 23, 53%), 13%), cp DISEASES, col. 
1104; also LEPROSY, and PESTILENCE. For Plague- 


boils (œbsy; Dt. 2827 RV™S:, 1 S. 5.) see EMERODS, 
begin. 


PLAGUES, THE TEN.® The signs and judgments 
which preceded the deliverance of the Israelites from 


4. Store cities. 


1 We have other examples in which the Greeks translated the 
name Atum, Etdm, by ‘hero.’ 
9 


O 


3 Cp Exopus (Book), § 3, ii. 
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the Egyptian bondage. They are described in detail 
in Ex. 78-1110, to which 1229 1426-29 form an appendix, 
and are epitomised in Ps. 7842-51 53 4, 10527-361; see 
also rhetorical references in Wisd. 16-19. The common 
term ‘plague’ is not strictly accurate. Some of the 
occurrences referred to have the character of ‘ reprisals’ ; 
they are divine ‘strokes’ (33, néga, ngap, maggephah) 
or judgments on the obstinate king of Egypt. Others 
are rather ‘signs,’ ‘portents,’ ‘significant wonders’ 
(nin, mdphéth) and serve to accredit Moses and Aaron 


as Yahwe’s ambassadors; they are, however, not without 
a strong magical tinge, and it is even possible for the 
Egyptian magicians to reproduce, or at least attempt 
to reproduce, the same thing at Pharaoh's command. 

So much by way of preliminaries. Further details 
will follow as soon as we have given some attention to 
the circumstances under which the 
events are reported to have occurred. 
It should be noticed that, however patriotic the writers 
are, they enable us to look at things to some extent 
from Pharaoh's point of view; probably enough, the 
story which they severally reproduce is based on a much 
simpler tradition, which said nothing of ‘portents’ or 
‘plagues,’ and traced the Exodus of the Israelites to 
the apprehensions caused to the Misrites* by the 
excessive multiplication of their visitors, which occasioned 
frequent and bitter racial strifes, and also to a matter 
of profound religious importance to which we shall 
return. ‘The later editors of the tradition are therefore 
perhaps, in spite of themselves, not wholly unjust to 
Pharaoh. This is what stands in Ex. 18 (J): 


Now there arose a new king who knew not Joseph. And he 
said to his people, Behold, the people of the b’ne Israel are too 
many and too mighty for us; come, let us deal cleverly with 
them, lest they multiply (further), and when any war happens, 
they join themselves to our enemies, and fight against us, and 
(so) withdraw from the land. 

We learn in the sequel that Pharaoh set the Israelites 
to great public works, treating them with the oppressive- 
ness usual to Oriental rulers in such cases, and that 
Moses, who enjoyed the immunity from personal violence 
proper to a prophet, and could therefore approach 
Pharaoh, asked leave for the Israelites to go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness to hold a hag (see FEASTS, 
§ 6, DANCE, § 3) to their God. Now begins that 
strange contest between the two great powers, in which 
we cannot but blame the imperfect truthfulness (cp 
Moses, § g) alike of Pharaoh, who breaks his word, 
and of Moses, who (according to J) attempts to 
mystify the Egyptian king by making believe that 
the Israelites only desire to go three days’ journey 
into the wilderness. It must be admitted, however, 
that both E and P ascribe a higher moral standard 
to Moses, whom they represent as saying with the 
utmost plainness, ‘Thus saith Yahwe, Let my people 
go’? (51; cp 611), and that the imperative demands of 
Egyptian patriotism explain, if they do not altogether 
excise, the conduct of Pharaoh. All Egyptian kings 
understood the danger to which the state might be 
exposed by the machinations of fugitives from Egypt. 
Ebers has already referred to a provision in the treaty 

1 The epitome in Ps.78 is the more important; that in 
Ps, 105 appears to imitate Ps. 78. The writer of Ps. 78 draws 
his material from J, on which Rothstein (7H77, 1890) bases a 
theory that underlying our Ps. 78 is an earlier and shorter psalm 
of pre-exilic origin. It is perhaps more probable, however, that 
the contents of our Ps. 78 are a selection from a longer poem on 
the edifying use of the history of Israel, and that this poem had 
a wider range as regards the Egyptian plagues. Duhm’s theory 
that 78 494 is an interpolation ‘ which originally had probably 
nothing at all to do with the Egyptian plagues’ is based on the 
unemended MT. ‘Their soul,’ however, in v. 50 refers, not to 
the Egyptians in general, nor to ‘ godless Israelites,’ but to the 
firstborn of the Egyptians, who are described in the (douhtless) 
true text as ‘the sons that they delighted in,’ pny axbind wy) 
DMNA “2, Spey. (See Che. Ps.(2).) 

2 “Misrites,’ to leave the question open, whether Egyptians or 
Musrites of N. Arabia are meant. See Moses, § 6. 

3 We assume (with Bacon) that the words ‘that they may 


hold a feast Gahn) to me in the wilderness’ (5 1) are a harmon- 
istic insertion. 


1. Circumstances. 
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between Rameses II. and Hetasar, the prince of the 
Heta, relative to such fugitives (Durch Gosen, 86). 
Pharaoh might well have thought that a combination 
of the Israelites with other Semitic tribes would have 
imperilled his kingdom. Hence, we can understand 
how, trusting in the protection of his own great god 
(Amen-ré' ?), and acting on the advice of his priests and 
prophets, the ‘Pharaoh of the Exodus’ could turn a 
deaf ear to the Semitic prophet. It was only natural 
too that, when entangled in a net which enfolded him 
the more tightly the more he sought to break from it, 
he gave way for a moment, and sought to impose 
conditions on the spokesman of the Israelites. At first 
they were not all to go; then, they were not to go very 
far away (z.e., not to leave the land of Egypt); then, 
they were to leave their flocks and herds behind as a 
pledge of their return. To this last demand Moses 
replies that ‘not a hoof’ shall be left, and the enraged 
king threatens even Moses with death if he enters his 
presence again.! The Hebrew leader rejoins with 
cutting irony, ‘Thou hast spoken well; I will see thy 
face again no more.’ Thereupon Moses announces 
what should be Yahwe’s final judgment—the death of 
the firstborn (though Yahwe still has in reserve another 
known only to himself). The threat is fulfilled. In 
hot haste the Israelites are disinissed—apparently how- 
ever, in Pharaoh's intention, only for a time,? and the 
king even beseechingly says, as he dismisses them, 
‘bless me also'—z.e., save me by your potent influence 
with your God from a prolongation of his wrath. 

We now return to the plagues. It has long ago been 
remarked that, with the exception of the first (the rod 

and the serpent, 78-13), which has the 
2. eee character of a magical performance, all 
stand connected with definite natural 
occurrences, and that the plagues related 
by P have a specifically Egyptian character. Never- 
theless all these natural events have such intensifying 
details and occur in such rapid succession that we feel 
that we are not reading the record of an extraordinarily 
bad year but that a supernatural agency is at work. It 
is, however, a threefold representation that we have 
before us. The purpose of the wonders, as we have 
seen, is expressed in two different ways. It may be 
added that the agency is represented in three modes. 
At one time it is Aaron who is the wonder-worker, 
stretching forth his rod at the bidding of Moses; at 
another it is Moses himself who does so at the command 
of Yahwe; in yet other cases it is Yahwé who works 
the wonder after having announced it by Moses. 

This threefold mode of representation corresponds to 
a threefold literary source (P J E). According to 
E, Moses has received from Yahwe the potent rod, or 
staff, of God (cp 41720, and cp Moses, § 8). We 
may therefore attribute to E all those instances in 
which Moses is the wonder-worker. According to P, 
Yahwe sends Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh (cp 71 A); 
thus we may assign to P all the passages in which 
Aaron works the wonders on the instructions of Moses. 
To J there will belong all those ‘ plagues’ properly so 
called which are sent directly by Yahwe after being 
announced by Moses. 

It is fortunate that in some cases the narratives of P 
and J have been preserved intact, so that we know the 
scheme or plan of representation adopted in these two 
documents, and, where there is a fusion of elements, 
can restore the original form of the respective accounts. 
The usual frame-work of P is as follows : 3 


representa- 
tion. 


1 Moses, then, can hardly have been resident in an outlying 
province of Egypt. The old tradition seems to have placed the 
Israelites in the midst of the land of their sojourn (see Beke, 
Orig. Biblice, 1277; MOSES, § 4). 

2 Only for a tinie,—otherwise 12314 and 32 would be super- 
fluous; note also 00733 SXI (v. 32, G om.)and 039373 (v. 31, 


Knob. Di. Rys.). ese 
3 See Baentsch’s full and lucid note on the Plagues in his * 
commentary. : 
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Then Yahwé said to Moses, say to Aaron, Stretch forth thy 
rod... and there shall be . .. And they did so and Aaron 
stretched forth his rod and there was... And so did the 
magicians with their enchantments ... And Pharaoh's heart 
ae hardened, and he did not listen to them, as Yahwé had 
said. 

J's formula is quite different : 

And Yahwé said to Moses, Go in to Pharaoh, and say to him, 
Thus saith Yahwè, the God of the Hebrews, Let my people go 
that they may worship me, and if thou refuse to let them go, 
behold I will... ee Yahwe did so and sent... And 
Pharaoh called for Moses and said Entreat for me that Yahwe 
cause todepart... And Moses went ont from Pharaoh and 
cried to Vahwe. And Yahwè did according to the word of 
Moses and caused to depart .. But Pharaoh hardened his 
heart and did not let the people go. 


It is noticeable here that the delivery of the divine 
command to Pharaoh by Moses and the refusal of 
Pharaoh to let the people go, are not expressly stated. 
The formula of E is best seen in 1021 J. : 

And Yahwè said to Moses, Stretch forth thy hand to... 
that there may be... And Moses stretched forth his hand 
to... and there was... But Vahwè made Pharaoh’s heart 
firm and he was not willing to let them go. 


With these data as a clue we are able to assign the 
various portents and plagues to their several sources 
thus : 

P J E 
1. Rod and serpent. 


2. Water into blood. 1. Waters smitten; 1. Nile water into 
fish die. blood. 


3. Frogs. 2. Frogs. [2. Frogs; perhaps.] 
4. Lice. 
3. Flies. 
5. Boils. [3. Boils; perhaps. ] 
4. Murrain. 
5- Hail 4. Hail 
6. Locusts. 5. Locusts. 


6. Darkness. 
7. Death of firstborn. 7. Death of firstborn. 


It will be noticed that in P there are only five plagues. 
P’s object is to make them all specifically Egyptian. 
The second, third, and fourth follow the natural order 
of certain phenomena which are of regular recurrence 
in Egypt (cp Macalister, ‘ Plagues,’ Hast. DB 3 8924, 
but see criticism below, § 3). They are also wrought by 
Aaron by means of his rod or magic staff. Hence their 
co-ordination with the rod-and-serpent miracle, and 
their separation from the death of the firstborn and the 
destruction of the Egyptians in the yam suph (see RED 
SEA). These two events, however, serve as an appendix 
to the list of ‘portents’; in the case of the yam suph 
the stretching forth of the ‘ rod’ is specially mentioned. 
Thus even with P the sacred number seven is duly 
recognised. 

In J the ‘ plagues’ strictly deserve the name: their 
one object is to break down the resistance of Pharaoh. 
Hence nothing is said abont the rod and the serpent, 
and the death of the firstborn can be included. ‘There 
is no human agency in the sending and in the removal 
of these calamities. All that Moses has to do is to 
announce the plague, and at Pharaoh's request to 
intercede for its removal. Moreover the events are 
described realistically. It is only in the circumstances 
that the miraculous element appears. Natural succession 
has nothing to do with this arrangement; they are in 
an ascending scale of severity. Moreover, it is only the 
first three that are quite specifically Egyptian. 

E, as we have seen elsewhere (Mos¥s, $ 8), coin- 
cides to some extent with P in the importance attached 
to the wonder-working staff. Hence the wonderful 
works are at once credentials of Moses (who is the agent), 
and proofs of the might of him by whom Mloses is sent. 
‘That E's heptad is less perfectly preserved than J's is a 
mere accident. 

The last of the plagues is the only one that is dated ; 
the death of the firstborn was in the spring—in the month 

3. Period. See. P gives one D impression that 

ow follows on blow without any pause. 
E, too, since there is no mention of constantly renewed 
negotiations, presupposes a rapid succession of blows. 
Still, one of the plagues requires three days (Ex. 1022 f}, 
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and afterwards the Israelites have time enough to obtain 
ornaments from the Egyptians. It is in J that the 
longest time is required for the due observance of solemn 
formalitics, etc. Even in J, however, it is a question 
only of days, not of months ; otherwise, indeed, Pharaoh 
would have had time to plan new measures of oppression. 
We can hardly therefore venture with Macalister (Hast. 
DB 33926) to suppose that, in the intention of the nar- 
rators, the plagucs are to be spread over the period 
between August and the following April. 

It is unnecessary to give a complete investigation here 
of the natural phenomena described in the narratives. 

: See the various illustrative articles—e.g., 

4. Details. Lice, FLY, Boil, HAIL, LOCUST, e 
BORN. Let us notice, however, that P’s first sign—that 
of the rod and the serpent (Ex. 79)—is the converse of the 
common juggler’s trick of benumbing venomous serpents 
so that they are as stiff as rods (cp SERPENT, § 3). 
Macalister (last. DB 38892) states that he has seen both 
a snake and a crocodile thrown by hypnotism into com- 
plete rigidity. Unintentionally supplementing this, 
Ohnefalsch-Richter (A{ypfros, 195 f.) compares the snake- 
staves (staves ending with the heads of snakes) of 
Cyprus, which he thinks originally belonged to sorcerers. 

The plague of the water made blood is no mere natural 
phenomenon, though it may seem to resemble one. The 
Nile in Egypt towards the close of June changes colour 
from the successive floods turbid with mud. ‘In eight 
or ten days it has turned from grayish-blue to dark red, 
occasionally of so intense a colour as to look like newly 
shed blood.’ ‘The Red Nile, however, is not unwhole- 
some like the Green Nile (Maspero, Daren of Civ. 23), 
and when a famous hymn to the Nile (AP! 43; RP 
351) speaks of the unkindness of the Nile as bringing 
destruction to the fishes, it is the Nile at its lowest (first 
half of June) that is meant. 

The plague of frogs is one that would frequently oceur 
in Egypt but for the ibis. ‘The bird, by seeking its 
proper food, does the country a singular service, freeing 
it from vermin, which, were they to remain and rot, 
would certainly occasion a stench mortal to men and 
beasts ' (Hasselquist, Hovages, 86). 

It is stated respecting the locusts that they were 
brought by an east wind (op ms, 1013). It is not 
often that this wind brings locusts to Egypt; on the 
other hand, it would be a perfectly natural phenomenon 
in Palestine where the writer lived. The writer of 6, 
living in Egypt, substitutes the vóros or south(-west) 
wind. That locusts were in fact dreaded by ancient 
agriculturists in Egypt is attested by Erman, though 
Hasselquist ( ’oyages, 233) states as the result of inquiry, 
that they ‘ at least never occasion a plagues to the country 
(Egypt), as they do in other places.’ 

The plague of darkness reminds one forcibly of the 
darkness of a great sand-storm such as the Haunsin (S. 
or SW.) brings in early spring. This electrical wind 
may be expected during the twenty-five days before and 
the twenty-days after the vernal equinox (hence its name 
hamsin=50). It blows, however, only for two or three 
or four days at a time. The French traveller Denon 
( Voyages, ap. Di.) remarks that the dust-clouds of the 
Hamsin sometimes travel in streaks, so that some parts 
of a country might be free from the pernicious blast (ep 
Ex. 10236, ‘but all the bne Israel had light in their 
dwellings ').1 

It has been thought by some that the death of the 
firstborn was due to plague. The parallelism of 2 K. 
1935 Is. 3736 might suggest this; but though a pesti- 
lential disease might, as Dr. C. Creighton points out, 
fall upon one class of people and spare another, the 
narrative distinctly confines its incidence to the Egyptian 
firstborn of men and beasts, which cannot be called a 
class in Dr. Creighton's sense. We are evidently to 
suppose the direct agency of a supernatural being called 


1 Elsewhere E presupposes that Israelites and Misrites dwelt 
together. See Baentsch’s note, and Beke, éc. 
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‘the destroyer’ (see DESTROYER); cp Ex. 1223 Ps. 
7849 J. (for emendation see col. 3785, note 1). 

A fresh light, however, seems to be thrown on the 

story by the well-grounded theory that the scene of the 

striking narrative in Gen. 221-14 was origin- 

5. Death of ally see in Jerahmeelite or Arica 

firstborn. territory, not far (probably) from Kadesh ; 
see MORIAH, and cp Winckler, G/ 244, n. 1. 

The object of that legendary narrative was to oppose 
the practice of sacrificing firstborn sons which must have 
been prevalent in the land of Musri where Israelitish 
clans (represented alike by Abraham and by Moses) prob- 
ably sojourned (cp IsAAC, JACOB, Moses). Itis difficult 
not to think that the tradition on which the narrative in 
Ex. 1229-36 was based had a similar object.1 The clans 
of Israel, it was probably said, came out from Misrim, 
from the house of the Arabians (Iéx. 133, emended, see 
MoskEs, § 11), because Yahwe had told them not to go 
on sacrificing their firstborn sons, but to redeem them 
(Ex. 131177). There was a time when the divine voice 
had spoken otherwise (cp Gen. 222); but now that voice 
bade them leave their native land, hke Abraham, rather 
than persist in an antiquated and undesirable religious 
practice. When the story of the peaceful Exodus (see 
Moses, § 11) from Misrim (Musri) was transformed into 
the story of an Exodus in trembling haste from ‘the 
land of Misraim (Egypt), from the house of servants,’ it 
became neeessary to reshape the old tradition, so as to 
make the slaying of the firstborn of the Egyptian Misrites 
the punishment inflicted upon the foreign oppressors by 
the offended Yahwé. In a word, it became a ‘plague,’ 
and the imagination of great narrators was at once stirred 
to produce other plagues to accompany it, 

Taking the institution of the Passover (fésah) in con- 
nection with the slaying of the firstborn of the Misrim, 
one may ask whether the original tradition must not have 
represented the paschal sacrifiee as Israel's substitute for 
the sacrifice of the firstborn of men (cp Gen. 2213). We 
are not at all obliged to aceept this representation (cp 
RS) 365); the simplest and most natural view of this 
characteristically Arabian practice (cp AS) 227) is 
different. See FIRSTBORN, PASSOVER. But it is one 
which would naturally suggest itself at a certain stage of 
religious reflection. 

It is useless to appeal in behalf of the historicity of 
the ‘ten plagues’ to the threefold tradition of JEP, or 
to the comparatively accurate local colouring. Egypt- 
ologists inform us that Min-mes was the name of the 
chief magician under Rameses II., and that Me(r)neptah 
lost a son. What critical use can we possibly make of 
these facts? Egyptian history is silent on all the points 
of real critical importanee. Even OT critics have thought 
it worth while to conjecture that some calamities whieh 
may have fallen upon Egypt and facilitated the Exodus 
may have been transformed into the so-called plagues. 
A needless suggestion, even from a conservative critieal 
point of view. The fact of the migration, and the super- 
natural powers of the leader being granted, it was natural 
to make the departure of the Israelites as full of the 
marvellous as possible, in order to enhance the greatness 
of Yahwe. 

In truth it is a ‘theologoumenon ’ that we have before 
us, and as such the story of the plagues is of deep interest. 
Let us elose this article with a descrip- 
tion (froni Baentsch, p. 57) of the dis- 
tinctive religious characteristies of the 
three great narrators. 

‘The Yahwe of J is the Yahwe who personally inter- 
feres with the course of nature, and manifests himself as 
lord of the elements, who makes his personal presence 
everywhere felt, and transacts history under our very 
eyes. E’s conception of God is more abstraet; still 
more so is that of P. In both Yahwe is seated above 


6. Religious 
characteristics. 


1 The connection between the story in Ex. 1229 f. and that 
of the sacrifice of Isaac has heen pointed out hy Frazer, Golden 
Bough\?), 2 49, who, however, works out the idea quite differently. 
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the world and does not interfere personally in its affairs. 
The growing tendency to introduce intermediate agents 
between God and the world finally led to the later de- 
velopment of the doctrine of angels.’ Above all let us 
in conclusion remember that God is not banished from 
the history of Israel even if the Exodus was attended 
by no physical signs and wonders, no slaughter of the 
Egyptian firstborn, no drowning of a hostile king in the 
Red Sea. De te. 


PLAIN, corresponds to seven Hebrew words in OT 
and one Greek word in NT. 

i bax, abel, ‘a meadow’ (§$ 89-100); so Judg. 1133, mg. 
(ABEL-CHERAMIM). 

2. Jl?N, '@/d2, ‘oak’ (?), or perhaps rather ‘sacred tree’ (see 
Oak, TEREBINTH). Only in place-names; thus Gen. 126, see 
MorEH ; 13 18 1413, see MAMRE; Judg. 411 96 37, see BEZAA- 
NANNIM ; 15.103, see TABOR, ALILON-BACHUTH. Here AV, 
like Vg., 1s guided by the euphemistic rendering of the Targg. 
CWI), but G and Pesh. render correctly. 

3 TYPED bik‘ah, ‘a highland plain’ (see VALLEY). 

4. 133, kikkdr, ‘circle,’ often applied to some part of the 
Jordan valley, primarily the district of Jericho, see JORDAN, § 2 
(5 generally 7 weptxwpos or tà meptywpa [BNADEFL], less often 
n meptocxos [BADEL], and in two passages treated as a proper 
name; 25.18 23, cexap [BL], catxap[A]; Neh. 3 22, axexap [B], 
axxexfap [A], xexap [x], where GL confusing 3 with 3 has mpwro- 
toxov) called by Jos. (B/ iv.82) rò wéya meôior a still common name 
for which isno. 6. In Neh. 3 22 the word ‘plain,’ RVmeg. ‘circuit,’ 
probably means ‘district’ (of Jerusalem), On 2S. 1823 (‘by the 
way of the plain,’ RV) see MAHANAIM, and cp Wi. G/ 2 235. 

5. Vw, mi¥or, ‘level land,’ as, e.g., in Is. 404 (‘the rugged 
shall become a level land’; AV ‘the crooked shall be made 
straight’), but very often in the specialised sense of ‘the table- 
land of Moas’ [g.v., and cp SHARON], e.g., Josh. 13916 4 (AV 
in Dt. 4 43, ‘plain country’ =r yh ty mewn [BAL]. B oftenest 
treats it as a proper name (u[ekowp [BNAFQL], Browp [A once)]), 
but sometimes renders wediov, meĝtvý. 


6. II, ‘irabah, preserved in RV (and Josh. 1818 AV) asa 


proper name, Arabah, meaning the whole depression from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Gulf of ‘Akaba, the S. part of which is still 
called W. el ‘Araba; see DESERT, §§ 2 (4), 3 (2). We also hear 
of the ‘plains (‘arédth) of Jericho’ (¢.g., 2 K.255); for this 
phrase and also for @’s renderings see ARABAH, but cp MOAB, 
§1,n.31. In258. 1528 and 1716 Kr., ‘the plains of the wilder- 
ness’ (42992 many) might mean ‘the plains of Jericho’ (cp 
2K. 255); still, though the versions(but see L) support Kr., the 
Kt. reading, ‘the fords of the wilderness ' (adopted by RV; AV 
‘plain,’ ‘plains’), is preferable. See Forps; FERRY-BOAT. L 
in 2 S. 15 28 émi rys EAaias èv TH Epyuw (cp ve. 18 23). 
Ged gahh Slaw ce be 

7. 1290’, Sephelth, ‘lowland,’ very frequent, e.g., Jer. 17 26 
Ob. 19 Zech.77; usually rendered in AV ‘vale, valley, valleys,’ 
by RV everywhere correctly ‘lowland.’ See SHEPHELAH. 

In EVmg. of Gen. 145 me (‘a level place’), regarded in the 


text as part of a pr. n. (see KIRIATHAIM and cp SHAVEH in v. 
17), is rendered ‘plain,’ as is bry, ‘tree’ (rep[e]utv@ov [AE], Tepe- 
Bev@ov [L], similarly Pesh. ; Vg. casmfestria) in AVmg. of Gen, 
146, See EL-PARAN, and cp the explanation above under (2). 
8. The only Greek word in the NT to be recorded is meĝivós 
(both wed[e}evos and wediov are frequent in @ and Apoc.) In 
Lk. 617 AV, ‘stood in the gaiz’ should be ‘stood on a spot in 
the plain’ (em. rómov medivov), t.e., at the foot of the mountain 
(according to Mk. and Lk. probably some definite hill near 
Capernaum) referred to in v. 12. RV renders ‘on a level place,’ 
as if some flat place on the side of the mountain. Plummer 
remarks that this would suit the multitudes bringing sick people 
to be healed better than a plateau high up the mountain. meĝiov 
Judith 1 5 (borders of Ragau) 16 (of Arioch) 18 (of Esdraelon) 
221 (of Bectileth) 2 27 (of I damascus) 33 [BA] (fields of wheat) 4 5 
(fields) 4 6 (open country near Dothaim) 5 1 (champaign countries) 
6 4 (fields) 6 11 (plain) 7 18 (plain) 8 3 (field) 14 2 (field) 15 2 (plain) 
Wisd. 197 Ecclus. 2414 1 Macc. 3 24 (plain=Shephelah) 4614/7 
21 552 1071 7377 83 11674 1249 1313 14816511 2 Macc. 1433. 


PLAIN, CITIES OF THE (MEI "W), Dt. 310. 
See ADMAH AND ZERBOIM, SODOM AND GOMORRAH, 
BELA, ZOAR; also (Dt. 310) MOAB. 

PLAISTER. Passing over with brief mention ‘the 
plaister (Dan. 55, V4, gir; KONIOQMa) Of the wall’ 
on which MENE, MENE (¢.v.) was written, directions as 
to ‘plaistering’ anew the leprous house (Lev. 1442, 
MD, eZareidw), the ‘plaister’ in Jer. 3013 (RV™ 
for ovr, but ineonsistently not in 4611), and the verb 
‘to plaister’ (mno) in Is. 3821, the last two of which 
references have to do with wounds (see MEDICINE, and for 
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Is., Z.c., Fic, § 3), we pause on the command of Moses in 
Dt. 27 2 that the Israelites set up great stones and plaister 
them with plaister (TF2 TIO’, KONIACEIC KONIA: 
calce levigabis). If the text is correct, the “ plaistering’ 
—which means here giving a coat of gypsum (see LIME) 
—stands in close relation to the recording of ‘the words 
of this law.’ The word used for this recording is ana, 


which, according to Dillmann, means writing with ink 
(cp 1718 319), but, according to Driver, inscribing with 
some special pigment analogous to that employed in the 
wall-paintings and inscriptions of Egypt. The exegetical 
question, however, must be subordinated to a historical 
and text-critical one. 


If—as many conv rerging phenomena show—there was an older 
story of the migration of certain Israelite clans, which said no- 
thing of crossing the Jordan, and represented the immediate 
goal of the migration to be the Negeb (see Moses, § 6; 
Neces), and if the text of Dt. 11 and 11 29 has been correctly 
restored elsewhere (SurH, Moren), it follows that the text of 
Dı. 27 2 needs careful revision in accordance with those passages. 
The duty is in fact urgent, for the commentaries are by no means 
satisfactory, and we are justified in building on the well-grounded 
textual emendations referred to. The scene of the address 
of Moses to the Israelites was originally represented as ‘ opposite 
Zarephath ’ (11), and the ‘mountains’ spoken of in 1129 
were in ‘ Arab-jerahmeel, at the entrance of Cusham, in the 
land of the Kenites.’ Consequently it becomes natural to 
emend 272 thus, ‘When ye have passed through Jerahmeel 
to the land . . thou shalt set thee up great stones ¿z 
Zarephath of Missur. (Cp ZAREPHATH.) See Crit. Bib. 
The ‘words of this law’ were presumably to be engraved (cp 
Now. Avch.1290, and WRITING), not, however, on the altar- 
stones (as the writer of Josh. 8 32 supposed), but on the ‘great 
stones,’ which were of course not unhewn like the altar-stones. 


rok. G 
PLAITS (D'A), Cant. 110 f RV. See NECKLACE. 


PLANE (NYS), traparpadic P Aq. in Qme] 
BNAQT om.), Is.4413t. © incomplete and corrupt. 
Cp HANDICRAFTS, § 2. 


PLANE TREE AV Chestnut Tree (PIW, ‘armdn ; 


TIAATANOC, Gen. 3037; EAaTH, Ezek. 318t (Th. rAd: 
Tanoc]). The Hebrew name is most likely connected 
with a root meaning ‘to scale off’ (Ges. Thes.), and is 
thus appropriate to the plane (Platanus orientalis, l.) 
which peels annually. sAeeording to Tristram (V/7B, 
345)—who says ‘we never saw the chestnut in Palestine, 
excepting planted in orchards in Lebanon ’—the plane 
‘is frequent by the sides of streams and in plains, both 
on the coast and in the northern parts of the country. 
; It is common on the banks of the Upper Jordan, 
and of the Leontes, where it overhangs the water.’ The 
identification is supported by nearly all ancient authorities, 
though § goes astray in Ezek.318. The mistaken 
rendering of AV is of Jewish origin. 
For the 07A, zidhaär, of Is. 41 19 6013¢ RVmg., see PINE, 2. 
i N. M. 

PLANETS (MIÐI), 2 K.235 EV. See STARS. 


PLANTINGS OF ADONIS (D'32Y) VDJ), Is. 17 10 


RV™S. See ADONIS. 
PLATE. 1. EV rendering of py, sis; méraňov ; 


lamina), the golden object in the high priest’s mitre, Ex. 28 36 ete. 
See MITRE, § 3/7 


2. MD, dé (© om.), an obscure term in the description of 
the bases of the ‘molten sea,’ 1 K. 7 36. 

3. DYI, serdnim (ra mpoo€xovta), axles of bronze belonging 
to bronze wheels, 1 K. 7 30. 

4. OND, pahhim (Aewiées), thin plates of metal, Ex. 393 Nu. 
17 3 [16 38]. Cp EMBROIDERY, OUCHES, 

PLATFORM (VAV), 2K. 1114 233 
PILLAR (g.v. ). 

PLATTER (mrinaž), Lk. 11309. 
also meals, § 9. 

PLEDGE ban, hibol,; ENEYYPACMOC OT -maà, Ezek. 
18 12 16 3315 [GA évexvpov], or OiDY, ‘dbdt, èvéxvpov, Dt. 
2410 J. ; also [23, ‘erabin appaBwv, Gen. 3817 1820, whilst 
nyw, ‘arubbanh, occurs once in a general sense (1 S. 17 18, ‘ token,’ 
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See CHARGER, 3; 


PLEDGE 


see BDB; BA öga av xpygworv, BF omits, Gt Tò epovBa) and 
when used in atechnical legal sense means “security ’ (Prov. 
17 18ł). The corresponding verbs are IW, ‘to give in pawn,' 
‘to pledge,’ and also ‘ro become security,’ and ban, ‘to take 
something in pawn or pledge.’ 

Elsewhere (LAW AND JUSTICE, § 16) it is pointed 
out that the old legislation as to pledges goes on the 
supposition that indebtedness between 
Israelites can only have its origin in the 
poverty of one of the parties which compels him to have 
recourse to his more prosperous brother for a loan 
of the means of subsistence. ‘The provisions even of 
the oldest legislation on this subject, and still more 
those of Dt., have therefore the express tendency and 
intention to protect the poor debtor against the oppres- 
sion of his creditor. The usual method adopted by the 
creditor to secure his money was to exact a pledge. 
Houses and vineyards were so given (Neh. 53), although 
as to the form in which this was done we learn nothing. 
From Neh. 53 f. compared with 55 it would appear 
that the mortgaged land passed into the possession of 
the creditor and was redeemed only by repayment of 
the loan. So far as earlier times are concerned, we 
read nothing about the mortgaging of lands, nor yet 
does the law mention such a thing; we are thus left in 
ignorance as to what the ancient custom was in this 
respect. If the needy person had no land he could 
give his sons and daughters in pledge; when this 
happened they passed into the possession of the creditor 
as slaves (Neh.55; see SLAVERY); where loans of 
comparatively small amount were concerned the creditor 
took such pledge as suited him from the household 
goods of the debtor—such as clothing, hand-mill, or 
other domestic implement, staff or signet-ring (cp Gen. 
38 18). 

The old law in the Book of the Covenant intervenes 
in behalf of the debtor so far at least, as to enact that if 
the pledge be the upper garment or mantle 
it must be returned to its owner before 
nightfall, ‘ for it is his only covering: wherein shall he 
sleep?’ (Ex. 2226 7.). Garments seem, as a rule, to 
have been favourite pledges (Am. 28 Job 226 Prov. 
20 16 27 13). 

Dt., with the humane disposition which it everywhere 
displays (cp DEUTERONOMY, § 32, col. 1093), extends 
the law of the Book of the Covenant just stated so as to 
prohibit the pledging of necessaries altogether. That 
articles necessary to life must not be pledged is the 
plain meaning of Dt., although the law does not express 
this generally but only in a series of detailed enactments : 
the garments of a widow, the hand-mill, or even only a 
part of it, may not be taken in pledge, for that would 
be to take a man’s life in pledge (Dt. 24617). In 
particular—and this is an important check upon the 
exorbitance of the rich creditor—the creditor is no 
longer to have the right he seems formerly to have had, 
of going in person into the house of the debtor and 
choosing a pledge at his own discretion, but must stay 
outside before the door of the borrower and wait to 
receive what the latter may choose to give by way of 
pledge. The proviso that the pledge must be restored 
before nightfall is repeated here also; although the ex- 
pression is worded generally, we ought, no doubt, to 
see here a reference to the mantle in the first instance, 
as in the case of the earlier law, for it is added : that he 
(the debtor) may sleep in his own garment (Dt. 24 10-13). 
That the law was abundantly justified in its interposition 
against the merciless abuse of the system of pledging, 
but also that on the other hand it did not suceeed in 
doing away with all hardship and even sometimes 
played into the hands of the unjust rich in their oppres- 
sion and overreaching of the poor is clear from the 
many complaints upon the subject (Am. 28 Ezek. 
187 12 16 3315 Job 226 243 Prov. 2016 27 13 Neh. 52/7). 

In later Jewish times the law of pledges often supplied the 


means of evading the strict sabbath law which forbade any pay- 
ment of money on that day; the buyer gave, instead of the 
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money for goods received, a pledge—usually his upper garment— 
which was redeemed when the sabbath ended, at sunset. 

Security, that is a pledge given bya third party, is 
strangely enough never mentioned in the earlier period, 
3. Security nor alluded to in the Book of the Covenant 

; ' orin D. It is not till the later literature 
is reached that many warnings against the danger 
of suretyship show how common it was, and with what 
disastrous results it was often attended (Prov. 617 1115 
1718 2016 2226 f, Job 173 Ecclus. 812 f. 2914 7-). Cp 
Deposir, EARNEST. I. B. 

PLEIADES (77/393 ; manta [BAQ] in Am. 58? apk- 
TOYPON in Job 99? [so Aq. Am. 58] trAe1aAec in Job 
38 31? with Sym. and so Sym. Th. Am. 58), either Sirius, 
if this is not rather the ‘ bow-star’ of Job 3836, or the 
Pleiades (which may, however, be the ‘Ayish of Job 38 32; 
see STARS, § 3c, and Che. JBL 17 [1898] 105). 

PLOUGH. See AGRICULTURE, § 37 

PLUMBLINE (IN; adamac[BAQ], ¿rulla [trowel] 
cementarit), Am.77 fif. See LEAD and HANDI- 
CRAFTS, §§ I, 2. 

PLUMMET.) 1. DOWD, mitgileth (2K. 2113, 
ora@ucov [B], crabuov [AL]), or nopo, miskéleth (Is. 28 17, 
oraĝpoi [BXAQT], sensura) See HANDICRAFTS, §§ 17 

2. In Is. 3411 RV has ‘plummet of emptiness’ for 1737238, 
'abné bohu (AV ‘stones of emptiness’; @ reads differently, but 
ycewuerpia seems to stand for jax, perpendiculum tn desola- 
tionem). 

3. 2130 Jann, Aã-ében habbédil, Zech. 4 10 ; lit. ‘the stones 


the tin,’so AVmg.; roy Ai@ov rov kagsırépivov [BNAQT, xas- 


gôepiov N*]; lapidem stannenm). But ‘the stone of tin’ 
(AVmg.) is scarcely grammatical,2 nor is ‘plummet’ the term 


that is wanted here, but rather Peon jax (cp. -7)—7.2,, “the 
top-stoning.’ j2™; however, would suffice here, and since $435 


cannot have sprung out of yy qq, it is better to suppose that it 
is either an incorrect gloss (Marti, Nowack) or a corruption of 
$5551 34, or of some naime corresponding to $4397 (see ZERUB- 
BABEL). T. K. C. 

POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM (D330 NWB, or, 
Neh., DY32S0) AV, RV POCHERETH OF ZEBAIM. The 
names of two families reckoned among the ‘sons of 
Solomon’s servants’ (or rather ‘men of Salmæan 
Arabia,’ see SOLOMON'S SERVANTS, CHILDREN OF) 
rolled into one. 

Ezra 2 57 (viol dagpaé viol ageßweiv [B], . . . þaxepab ... 
ageBweru [A], . . . þakepað Tov saßweiu [L]; Neh. T59... 
gaxapaé [B], þaxapar [n], daxapad [A], . . . capacity; . 
pakepad - gaBwer [L]). 

In 1 Esd. 534, however, as in © above, Zebaim (AV 


SABI, RV SABIE; gaBlejiy [BA], rOv caBweu [L]) is 
distinct from Pochereth (AV PHACARETH; gaxaped 
[BA], gaxepad [L]), and the sense ‘hunter of gazelles ' 
is in itself improbable for a family-name (see, however, 
NAMES, §96). AV is, therefore, more correct than RV, 
except that ‘sons of’ should have been prefixed to 
Zebaim. Pochercth is parallel to. HASSOPHERETH (g.v. ) 
in v. 55, which we take to mean ZAREPHATH (a N. 
Arabian place). It is grouped with Shephati[ah] (z.e., 
Zarephathite), with Hattil (2.e., Ahit{al]= Rehobothi), 
with Zebaim, and with Ami or rather ‘Adlon (see 1 Esd. 
534, viol adAwv, cp SHAPHAT, 5)=ob3y, probably a 
corruption of bony (MT nbay, Adullam). On the 


analogy of SOPIIERETH for Zarephath, we may read 
‘Rehoboth’ for ‘ Pochereth,’ so that two Rehobothite 
clan-names (misread Hattil and Pochereth) are men- 
tioned together. Zebaim, too, seems to be a place- 
name; cp o-x=y (see ZEBOIM). T- KC: 
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Its amonnt (§ 1). Prophetic (§ 57). 
Survey incomplete (§ 2). „aler (R 7). 
Three periods (§ 3). Metre (§ 8). 
Six species (§ 4). Other artifices (§ 9). 
Bibliography (§ 10). 
Poetry occupies a large space in the OT, even if we 
I Ze., plumbet. 
2 CpC. H. H. Wright, Zechariah, p. 550. 
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take note only of the poetical books in the stricter sense, 

viz., Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Cantieles, 
1, Amount of Lamentations. The number of these 
will be increased if we include Kō- 
héleth on the one hand, in which the restraints of 
metrical form give place to the freedom of poetic prose, 
and on the other hand Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and the 
Psalms of Solomon, which were not received into the 
canon. 

In reality, however, poetry plays a much greater part 
than this in the literature of the OT. In the Torah 
and the Former Prophets (Josh.-2 K.) we find many 
songs and lyric fragments, and the Later Prophets 
(Is.-Mal.) are full of poetry. 

Yet we have not the means of obtaining a complete 
survey of the history of Hebrew poetry, and for the 
following three reasons :— 

(i.) Much lost. First, it is plain that 
only a small fraction of the poetical 
pieces once in existence has bcen pre- 
served in the OT. The earliest collections are lost. 
We no longer possess the ‘Book of the Righteous’ 
(AV “of Jasher’; RV “of Jashar’; ww 199, Josh. 
1013 [om. BA]; 258.118 [8i8Alov rob evOods, or evOéws] 
1 K.853 [B. rs ôĝs: BAL]=s-en, če, seven, the 
whole phrase being omitted in MT [see JASHAR, BOOK 
OF]), or the ‘Book of the Wars oF THE LorpD' 
(Nu. 21324, m nanba 75D; Briw llóñeuos Tot kvpiov 
[B], Bi8A@ II. [rob] xkuplov [AL]), or the 3000 proverbs 
and 1005 songs that 1K. 512 f. [432 f.] assigns to 
Solomon—which have nothing in common with the 
collections traditionally associated with his name that 
are still extant. Of the wealth of popular poetry— 
wedding - songs, dirges, drinking -songs (Am. 65), 
recitations of rhapsodists (Nu. 21 27)—nothing has 
reached us but a few specimens and illustrations. Of 
the older devotional poetry too (Am. 523) we have not 
now the means of forming any true idea. Naturally 
the men to whom we owe the selection and arrangement 
of the sacred writings sternly suppressed all those old 
poetic productions that were too obviously in conflict 
with the spirit of the (later) religion of Yahwe. 

(ii) Uncertain date and authorship, — Secondly, 
even in regard to the poems that have been preserved, 
we can only occasionally determine the date of composi- 
tion, still more rarely the authorship. Much as the 
Israelites wrote, they were devoid of the real spirit of 
the nan of letters, and never cared for what we call the 
history of literature. Neither did the poets themselves 
work for future literary glory, nor did the general public 
trouble itself much about the authorship of what it read 
or sang. We must not be misled by the superscriptions 
in Psalms and Proverbs. It is not on any tradition or 
even a primitive literary criticism that they rest. They 
are prefixed to the poems with the arbitrariness and 
undiscerning recklessness that characterise the historical 
attcmpts of the last centuries, B.C. [Cp PSALMS, 
PROVERBS. ] 


poetry in OT. 


2. Complete 
survey 
impossible. 


Besides, a comparison of the Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, and 
other Aramaic texts, shows that the superscriplions varied greatly 
in different MSS. So long, therefore, as we know hardly a single 
poet, and only exceptionally the occasion and object of the 
poems, and their date and manifold mutnal relations, a history 
of poetry cannot but be incomplete. 


lil. Lack of information about metre and music.— 
A third consideration adds to our uncertainty. We 
know that the Israelites used definite metrical forms, 
and that their songs were provided with an accompani- 
ment of more or less artistic instrumental music (see 
Music). We have, however, but few positive data on 
the subject, and these, some of which are concealed in 
the Psalm superscriptions, are, for the most part, unin- 
telligible to us. We are consequently often in doubt 
where prose passes into metrical poetry, and one com- 
mentator will find clearly marked verses and strophes, 
where another will find plain prose, or at best a poetical 
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style. Almost the whole of the prophetie literature is 
involved at the present time in this ambiguity. 

If, notwithstanding these difficulties, the attempt 

3. Th must be made to determine the great out- 

. ree | : aie: : : 

; standing periods in the history of Hebrew 
periods. P AE 
poetry, the following inust be distinguished. 

i. The period of popular poetry, from the beginning 
of Israelitish history to the age of written propheey. 
[Cp § 10, B. ‘Popular poetry.'] From the earliest 
times down to Solomon we may eall the pre-literary 
age; much was sung, but little written. Its most 
important documents are the ‘Song of Deborah’ 
(Judg. 5), the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ (Gen. 49), and the 
elegies of David (28.13).! From Solomon onwards 
the art of reading and writing seems to have spread 
widely in Israel. Since the popular eonnection—attested 
by the author of r K. 512 f. [132 / J—of the proverbs 
and songs referred to above with the name of Solomon, 
ean hardly be entirely destitute of foundation of some 
kind, we may probably assume that Solomon had the 
3000 proverbs and fables treating of all beasts and 
plants written down, either in whole or in part, for the 
glorification of his power, though it is quite improbable 
that so many fables and maxims replete with cosmo- 
politan wisdom should have originated within the limits 
of Israel, much less have been composed by the king 
himself. If we are to eredit Solomon with this step it 
could not fail to lead to further production, and may 
have laid broader foundations for the rise of a poetic 
literature, of which unhappily we possess few relies. 

ii. The second period, from Amos to Ezra, we may 
eall the prophetic. Judged by such remains as have 
reached us, the prophets are, in both the strieter and 
the wider sense of the term, the most distinguished 
poets of this age, and even the poems that we owe to 
other authors—Job, Lamentations, the songs of the 
Servant of Yahwe—are subject to their influenee. H 
we exclude a very few narrative pieces, Amos, Flosea, 
Micah, Isaiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Dentero-Isaiah, 
and (to coin a new term) Trito-Isaiah (1s. 56-66) write 
in strict poetic form. The same seems to be true 
of the original notes of Jeremiah, although these are 
now indeed in great measure obscured by additions, 
made either by himself or by others, which are more or 
less of the nature of prose. Ezekiel frequently inter- 
Sperses poetical pieces among his prose writings. 

ili. The third period likewise contains many prophetie 
poems; but it is pious dvr7c and didactic poetry that 
preponderates—poetry founded on the Law and ona 
scheme of ethies, the key-word of which is the ‘fear of 
God.’ Little secular poetry has found a place in the 
Canon (examples are Ps. 45 ls. 2315 7). 

We should reach about the same results if we 
adopted as a principle of classification the various 
species of poetry. 

i. Common life.—The poetry of com- 
mon life is common to all periods. 
Mourning women skilled in the dirge, ‘wise women,’ 
mothers, teaching their daughters to lament the dead, 
are known to Amos (316) and Jeremiah (917 19) as well 
as to the NT (see MOURNING CUSTOMS, § 1). And 
equally common will have been the songs of joy to 
which women in their processional dances played the 
tabret and carousers plucked the guitar (see MUSIC, 
§ 3[1]; DANCE, § 5). The Song of the Well (see 
BEER), which Nu.2li7 f assigns to nomadie times, 
could also have been produced 1000 years later. 

li. Æpic.—On the other hand, epie poetry is for us 
confined to the first period. Unfortunately so little of 
it has been preserved that before the decipherment of 
the cuneiform literature it was even supposed that the 
Semites had no epie poetry. 

(1) In reality, however, Israel actually possessed epie 
poems with my/hical features. The referenee to the 
primeval contest between the god of light and the 


4. Species of 
poetry. 


1 See Jupaes, § 7; Genesis, § 8(4); SAMUEL (Books). 
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powers of chaos in Is. 519 and in Job 712 91326 
reminds us of the cosmogonie myths of the northern 
Semites (see CREATION, LEVIATHAN, RAHAB). These 
myths, however, which, though a produet not of 
religious instinet, but of poetic philosophie thought, 
spring up only on the soil of nature-religion, must have 
undergone a radical transformation when poetically 
Wrought up by an adherent of Yahwe, the god of plain 
history. In Gen. 61-4, tou, we seem to detect features 
of the poetry of mythie epos; it bespeaks a poetic 
original, e.g., when we read in v. 1 that daughters were 
born to men—a prose writer would have spoken of sons 
and daughters. 

(2) Other poems again take us from the realm of 
myth more into that of Jegend. From the culture- 
legend of the people of Kain (ep CAINITES), of whieh 
we have an abridgment in Gen. 4 16-24, we have (a) the 
Song of Lamech (v. 23f/). Then there are frag- 
ments of song telling of Yahwe'’s coming down from 
heaven, the material of which is not Israelitish in origin. 
One of these underlies the narrative ef (4) the Baby- 
lonian tower-building ? (Gen. 111-9), the author of which 
rather clumsily mixes up prose and verse. The follow- 
ing is In verse :— 

v. 3. Come, we will make brick, 
And bake them till they are hard. 


v. 4. Come, let us build a city, 
And a tower with its head in heaven, 
And let us make us a landmark, 
That we he not scattered over the earth 


vu. 7. Come, let us go down, 
And confound there their speech. 

It is clear that the last distich belongs to the poetic 
original, as the prose writer has already made Yahwè 
come down in v.5. Some strophes of (c) a second 
song have been subsequently inserted into the Yahwistie 
story of the overthrow of Sodom (Gen. 18 /.), a story 
which they do not at all suit. The first strophe 
(1820 f.) plants us in heaven :— 

The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah, ah! it is great ; 
And their sin, ah ! it is very grievous; 

I will ge down and see whether . . . 

Or, if it be not so, I must know. 

Here the poet must have told of Yahwe’s coming 
down. Farther on we read (1924 f.) :— 

And Yahwé rained on Sodom and Gomorrah, 

Brimstone and fire came from Yahwè out of heaven, 


And he overthrew the cities and the whole district, 
And all that dwelt in the cities and all the fruit of the ground 


That these strophes are not the work of the Yahwist is clear, 
apart from their poetic diction, from the following considera- 
tions :—{1) 19 24 /. separates the prose account of Lot (v. 23) from 
that of his wife (v. 26); (2) the Yahwist always speaks simply of 
Sodom, whilst these strophes, and later allusions to them, speak 
also of Gomorrah; (3) according to the Yahwist Sodom is 
destroyed by the two men that came thither, whilst, according 
to the poet, this is the work of Yahwè from heaven ; (4) the 
determination of Yahwé (18 20,4) ‘ to go down’ conflicts with the 
prose narrative—it is either a descent into the vale of Sodom 
that is meant, in which case the Yahwist does not after all make 
Yahwé go down at all, or it is a coming down from heaven to 
earth, in which case the determination is quite out of place in 
chap. 18, where Yahwé is already on earth. 

That the subject-matter of the poems is not old 
Israelitish seems sufficiently proved by the faet of 
Yahwe's being thought of as dwelling in heaven. The 
Sodom legend is pre-Israelite ; the story of the Tower of 
Babel must have grown up among people to whom the 
tower served as a Jandmark—the caravans of the desert. 

(3) Not only myth and legend, however, but also real 
history is represented in song. The rhapsodists, whose 
recitations kept alive the lays of popular history, are 
called in Nu. 2127 .W/oselim (n985), and would seem, 
to judge from the usage elsewhere of the word mdSa/ (ep 
PROVERB), to have also recited satirical songs on living 
persons. In the earlier days songs, treating of the fights 
and heroes so dear to the heart of peoples still in their 
youth, are, for the most part, improvised by the women, 


1 See BABEL, Tower oF, and cp Crit. Bid. 
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and naturally only in exceptional eases handed down to 
later generations. It appears to the present writer 
possible that (a) Ex. 152r, the couplet that extols in 
glad wonder the unimagined might of the desert god : 
Sing to Yahwée, for he hath greatly exalted himself; 
The horse and his rider hath he cast into the sea, 

is really to be attributed to Miriam, whilst the long poem 
vu. 2-19 is certainly a quite late artificial product (ep 
Exopus [Book], § 6). Moreover it is probable that a 
poem underlies the deseription of (4) the Red Sea 
catastrophe in Ex. 1424 f. The song (c) in Nu. 2127-30 
is, perhaps, not earlier than the monarchy. Of the 
ancient song of victory on (d) the fight at Gibeon we 
have some fragments in Josh.10107 which do not 
everywhere stand out from the prose framework, but 
are still sufficient to show that the supposed marvel of 
sun and moon standing still, rests on the early poetie 
eoneeption of the stars as warlike beings lingering here 
as sympathetic spectators of the deeds of Yahwe, just 
as in (e) the Song of Deborah they aetually take part in 
the fight (Judg. 5 20). 


This Song of Deborah (Judg. 5) is the most important docu- 
ment of the whole period from Moses to David. In support of 
the view that it is of later date than the age of Deborah, no 
serious grounds have as yet been adduced. The song is the 
composition of some one who was more interested in the mar- 
shalling and organising of the forces than in the fight itself, and 
who had authority to speak in the name of the mal’ak Yahwè 
(see THEOPHANY); for this reason we are justified in regarding 
Deborah herself as the author. The ‘song’ spoken of in v. r2, 
however, cannot be urged in proof of this; it is rather the war- 
like benediction with which this Veleda of ancient Israel sends 
the warriors to the fight. The poem is composed in six-line 
strophes, the dialect is N. Israelitish (according to v. 15 Deborah 
belonged to Issachar), the text very corrupt. Cp JUDGES 


(Book), § 7. 

It is to the early days of the monarehy, when David 
was king at Hebron, that we are inelined to assign (/) 
the ‘Blessing of Jacob’ (Gen. 491-27), which, though 
inferior to the ‘Song of Deborah’ from an zesthetie 
point of view, does not fall far below it in historical 
value. lts author, who prophesies a time of glory for 
Shiloh and Judah, might eoneeivably be Abiathar, the 


last scion of the priestly elan of Shiloh, and faithful ` 


friend of David. Cp GENESIS, § 8 (å). 


The author hopes that Judah, brother of the Israelitish tribes, 
enriched and become great by plunder, may not lose its leader 
David, as Benjamin lost its Saul, till at Shiloh he attains to 
the hegemony of the tribes. The early monarchy suits the utter- 
ances about the other tribes: Issachar, which, fleeing from its 
seat on the overthrow of Saul (x S. 317), returns later to its but 
too attractive abode, only to submit to the yoke of the Philis- 
tines; Gad, which under the leadership of Abner gallantly 
defends itself; Reuben, which has lost its leading position (see 
i Ch. 510): Levi and Simeon, whose stubborn adherence to the 
old, wild, Bedouin life was irreconcilable with the milder spirit 
of a now ‘agricultural people; Dan, clearly no longer living, as 
at the time of the Song of ‘Deborah, by the sea, but already 
removed to Laish (Judg. 17 18), and yet still self-governed—a 
proof that a monarchy after the Solomonic type does not yet 
exist. Only the saying about Joseph, differing as it does also 
in other respects from what is said of the other tribes, may be 
assigned to the days of the monarchy, at least if the Soe 


DAN T (EV ‘him that was separate from [RVmg. ‘that is 
prince among’ his brethren ’), v. 26, is to be rendered ‘the 
crowned one of his brethren.’ 

To the eategory of historical songs of the first rank 
belong also (g) David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(25. 1 19-27), and (%4) the lament on the death of Abner, 
of whieh onlya four-line fragment (2S. 333 f. ) has reached 
us, unless part of v. 38 f. also should be assigned to it— 
songs that give us a most favourable idea of David's 
character and poetic gifts. Much less certain, though 
not after all impossible, is the Davidic origin of (7) the 
‘swan-song,’ 28.231-7. See DAVID, § 13; JASHAR, 
Book OF, § 2. 

What remains is confined to some fragments. Men- 
tion should be made of (7) the song about Saul and 
David that the women sang as they daneed (158. 187) ; 
(2) the insurreetionary song of Sheba with which the 
Israelites renounced their allegianee to the Davidie as 
an alien dynasty (25.201 1 K.1216); (2) the tetrastich 
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on the temple building put into the mouth of Solomon,} 
though certainly belonging to a later time, 1 K. 812 (see 
© x K.853); finally (7) the popular song of N. Israel 
mentioned in Is. 99 [10] :— 


Bricks are fallen 

But we build with hewn stone, 
Sycamores are cut down 

But we set in their place cedars. 


(4) Of the didactic poetry of the earlier times onee so 
abundant (1 K. 512}, all that remains to us, if we pass 
over the unmetrieal fable of 2 K.149, is the fable of 
Jotham (Judg. 9) and perhaps the riddle of Samson 
(Judg. 1414). Jotham’s fable marks the Israelitish 
peasants’ low estimate of the monarchy, to win whieh 
none would give up his useful work. The determination 
of its date is, as always in the case of fables, a precarious 
undertaking. 

(5) The question whether the Israelites possessed a 
dramatic literature, may most probably be answered 
in the affirmative. It is true the OT gives not the 
slightest hint that they had a theatre like the Greeks 
or Indians. But a dramatic character belongs even to 
the primitive cultus, the festive processions and dances, 
certainly also many rites in whieh pilgrims to the various 
shrines had to take part, a liturgy making use of question 
and answer (cp, e.g., Ps. 24), and those songs, mostly 
improvised, in which leader and choir alternately 
perform. If here those taking part do so in their own 
proper persons, the women who yearly bewailed the 
daughter of Jephthah (Judg. 1139 f.) played the part of 
another, and the same is true after all of the mourning- 
women when they raised the common cry for a stranger : 
Ah, my brother! Ah, Lord! (Jer. 2218); and every 
wedding was a small drama. It is therefore not with- 
out reason if the question whether the so-called ‘Song 
of Solomon’ is a kind of drama, is more and more 
generally answered in the affirmative. Difference of 
opinion is practically confined now to the question 
whether it is a sort of peasant’s drama, like those still 
performed in Syria at weddings, perhaps, too, simply a 
collection of songs composed for sueh occasions, or on 
the other hand, a drama in the ordinary sense, or rather 
a sort of operetta akin to the miracle-plays of medizeval 


times. The second alternative appears to the present 
writer the more natural [cp Driver, Zzźroď. ch. 10, 
§ 1]; it does not of course require us to assume an 


artificial stage or other theatrical accessories, nor any 
professional aetors. The ‘Song,’ or operetta, falls into 
twenty lyrico-dramatic passages, developing a very 
simple plot, in which true love gains the day over all 
the efforts of Solomon to part the attached lovers, and 
make the maiden of Shulem (Shunem?) his favourite 
wife (see CANTICLES). The songs are sung partly by 
individuals—the Shulamite, Solomon, the young swain 
—partly by choruses: the maidens of the harem, the 
women of Zion, the friends of the bridegroom, the 
bridesmaids, the kinsmen and kinswomen of the lover. 
Some of the songs are in dialogue form ; but the dialogue 
remains throughout in the background as in the oldest 


dramas of the Greeks. 

The composition is of N. Israelite origin, and belongs to the 
century following Solomon, when the bitterness engendered 
among the N. Israelites by the severity of that king’s rule had 
disappeared, but when it was still not unpleasing to give a 
burlesque description of his character. In spite of a certain 
Oriental redundancy the work contains many passages of a 
graceful and tender poetry. Specially worthy of mention is the 
fine psychological insight in the poetical treatment of the heroine. 
(On the disputed questions involved, see CANTICLES.) 

(6) With Amos begins for us the age of prophetic poetry. 
We refer not merely to poems explicitly indicated as 
such by the proper themselves, such as Am. 51 f. Mie. 
184, 2415.51 7. enog ete.) On the contrary, Dy 
far the greatest part of the prophetie literature consists 
of poems, whieh, if not sung, were also not declaimed 


1 [See JasuER, Book or, § 3, and cp Cheyne, Or. Ps. 212, 
475, where further references are given; Driver, /#¢r.(6) 1925 


Expositor, 1891 (1), pp. 398 7] 
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after the manner of Demosthenes, but delivered with 
ecstatic fervour. Probably the Az¢hnabbé (3na, see 


PROPHET, § r [1]} or yAwooats Aadety of the NT (see 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS) resembled in the first place the ecstatic 
babbling of the Pythia, and was then, if the subject- 
matter were sufficiently important, brought, as in the case 
of the Pythia, into a certain metrieal form, when the 
ecstasy (3 npin3, ‘ when the hand grasped’ Is. 811) had 
eeased, but the exaltation of spirit had not yet vanished. 
Hence the earliest oracles (cp, e.g., Gen. 2523, or the 
Balaam speeches [Nu. 23 7], as well as the ‘ Blessings’ 
uttered under divine influence [Gen. 925 f. 2460 27 27 
etc.]) are also in poetic form; and the musician who 
was set to exeite the enthusiasm of Elisha will have 
likewise accompanied his words. The prophets were, 
moreover, aware that, like the vates of the Romans, 
they were prophets and poets in one, sinee they not 
seldom make use, in speeches designated ‘the word of 
Yahwe,’ of poetical artifices such as the refrain (e.g., Is. 
98 [7] 7 Am.13f 46 7). In fact religion is the 
mother of all arts, and it was originally not a form of 
speech when poets addressed the gods as the actual 
source of their creations. 

That the prophetic addresses are really not speeches 
but songs, is sufficiently elear from their brevity, but 
still more from their being divided 
into equal strophes. Most common 
are the four-line strophes in which, e.g., 
Hosea invariably writes; but more 
artificial forims are quite frequent. In so far as the 
utterances of the prophets give expression to the objects 
and demands of the divine ruler, and are addressed to 
the body of the people or the ruling classes, dealing 
therefore with foreign and home politics, they are 
political poems. Often indeed must the poet speak for 
himself, and in the case of Jeremiah the political element 
often gives place to the personal and even the lyric, so 
that of all the prophets he is most markedly a poet in 
the proper sense of the term. From the time of the 
exile, however, when the nation as a political power 
ceased to be, there begin to make their appearance— 
e.g., in a Deutero-Isaiah—those elements which suggest 
the spiritual song of a later time: it is to Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah, therefore, that such spiritual song traces 
its pedigree. Unhappily it was for the most part with ill- 
preserved, mutilated, and illegible texts that the later 
collectors of the early writings had to deal, and they 
made them still worse by glosses, additions, erroneous 
conjectures, and transpositions. Hence not seldom, in 
addition to internal criticism and comparisons of the 
Hebrew text with that of the LXX, metrical considera- 
tions have to be laid under contribution to secure a text 
representing in some measure the original. What a 
confusion, for exaniple, now prevails in such passages 
as the following :—(a@) Am. 54-17. In vv. 4-614 f. we 
have the following poem :— 

Seek Yahwé and live, 
And seek not Bethel, 


And to Gilgal come not, 
And to Beersheba go not over. 


Seek Yahwè and live 

Lest there break out a flame,! 

Fire in the house of Joseph, 

And consume with none to quench. 


Seek good, not evil, 

That ye may live; 

And so Yahwé be with you, 
As ye have said. 


Between zv. 6 and 14 has been inserted a genuine piece (vv. 7 
10-13) belonging to v. 16 /., and a later addition (v. 8 /-). Only 
v.15, though its beginning is different, may belong to the same 
poem :— 


5. True nature 
of prophetic 
addresses. 


Hate evil and love good, 

And establish in the gate justice ; 

Perhaps Yahwé will be gracious, 

The god of hosts to the remnant of Joseph. 


1 Read wx and nbs’ and take wx with the next clause. 


The letters nb will have fallen out from their resemblance to the 
preceding pair. 
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We add some further examples of prophetic poems 
(6) Hos. 5 14-66 :— 


I anm like a lion unto Ephraim, 

And like a young lion unto the house of Judah ; 
J, I rend and go away, 

I carry off, none rescuing. 


I will go back to my place, 

Until they are brought to nought,! 
And seek my face, 

In their distress search after me : 


Up, let us return 
To Yahwé our God ; 

For he hath rent, and will heal us, 
And smitten,? and will bind us up. 


He will revive us after two days, 

On the third day make us stand up, 
That we may live before him, 

And know... 


We will pursue after Yahwè 3 
As we seek him, so do we find him ;8 
And he will come as a winter rain for us, 
Like a late rain that waters the earth.4 


What should I do unto thee Israel (Ephraim ?) 
What should I do unto thee, Judah, 

Your love being like morning clouds, 
And like dew that early disappears? 


(c) Mic. 39-12 :— 


Hear, ye heads of Jacob, 

And chiefs of the house of Israel], 
Who abhor judgment, 

And make all that is straight crooked ; 


Who build 5 Zion with blood, 
And Jerusalem with iniquity, 

Where the chiefs give judgment for a bribe, 
And the priests give counsel for hire ; 


Where the prophets prophesy for silver, 
And lean on Yahwé saying: 

Is not Vahwé in our midst? 
There cannot befall us any evil ! 


Therefore on your account 
Zion like a field shall be ploughed, 
And Jerusalem become heaps, 
And the temple mount a wooded height.6 


(d) Jer. 423-26 :— 


I saw the earth and lo a chaos! 

(I looked) to the heavens, and their light was gone; 
I saw the mountains, and lo, they quaked, 

And all the hills had begun to totter. 


I saw and lo man was gone, 
And all the birds of heaven were fled ; 
I saw and lo, the fruitful spot was desert,? 
And all its cities were overthrown before Yahwé. 


(e) Jer. 207-12 :— 
Thou didst infatuate me, Yahwé, and I became infatuated, 
Thou seizedst me, and didst prevail ; 
I became a langhing-stock every day ; 
Every one mocks me. 


As often as I speak I cry out violence, 
I bewail outrage. 

The word of Yahwé became to me a reproach, 
And an insult every day. 


And I said: I will no more think of him, 
Nor speak in his name ; 

And it became in my heart as burning fire, 
An oppression 8 in my bones. 


And I hecame weary of bearing it, 
And hold not out ; 
For I beard the whisper of many : 
‘Denounce! we will denounce him.’ 


All men of mine acquaintance 
Watch for my fall ; . 
‘ Perhaps he will be infatuated, and we can master him, 
And take our revenge.’ 


But Yahwè [of hosts]9 is with me 
As a mighty hero, 





1 So G. 2 Read 371 with Wellhausen, 
3 Read with Giesebrecht (cp @) 7833) J3 WINS. 

4 Read MT. 5 @ 33. 

6 © n23 for nog. 7 Read 3373 (without article). 
8 Read sp for “Wy. 


_ 9 mgas has in MT made its way from here to z. 12, where it 
is lacking in &. 
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Therefore shall my pursuers stumble 
And not prevail : 


They shall he greatly ashamed,! 
For they have no insight ; 

Their shame lasts for ever, 
Will not be forgotten. 


Yahwé is a righteous judge, 
Seeing reins and heart ; 

I shall see my revenge upon them, 
For on thee have I rolled it.3 


To the prophetic period belong (a) the five Lamenta- 
tions, which, it is true, exhibit a metre favoured by 
e Tam eaaa ack Jeremiah, and are in the Greek 

5 B text ascribed to him, but are a 

of Yahwe,’ Job. later artificial product and come 
probably from different authors. So also (4) the ‘Servant 
of Yahwé’ Songs (Is. 421-4 491-6 504-9 5213-5312), pro- 
phetic lyrics of deep import and noble diction, belonging 
to the time of the post-exilic community. Probably 
also (c) the Book of Job (apart from the pre-exilic prose 
introduction and conclusion) was written before Ezra, 
although a later date is possible. The poem deals with 
that deep problem which called Buddhism into being— 
the problem of misfortune—in an unrestrained, yet deeply 
religious, anything but philosophical spirit, and with a 
keen polemic against the Deuteronomistic theory of 
retribution. See JoB [BooK]. 


Noteworthy, in a poem wholly based on the ethics of the 
prophets, is the absence of any reference to the prophetic hope 
of a better world; this lack of the thought of a redemption, 
which gave such immense help to Christianity, as it did to 
Buddhism, explains how the theodicy does not turn out satis- 
factory, and the poet found more opponents than followers. The 
text is very badly preserved and has received many foreign addi- 
tions (especially 12 4-6 7-10 24 1-24 30 2-8 28 32-37 40 15-41 26[34]); 
both the original and the added speeches are in tetrastichs, only 
12 4-6 24 30 2-8 being written in trislichs. 


If some prophetic poems were still produced in the 


time following Ezra, most of the poems of this period 
belong to lyric and didactic literature. 


£ e Single specimens are to be found in the 
Qach. historical books as well as in the prophetic 
collections. In an age when pseudonymous authorship 


is prevalent it is a favourite practice to assign to 
celebrities of the past, not merely prophecies and 
prayers, but also religious songs, without always 
noticing whether the songs suit the person or the situa- 
tion (cp, ¢.g;, 1S.21-10 Jon. 22-9). This predilection 
for the names of illustrious poets of the past finds special 
expression in the two great collections of the time—the 
Psalter, containing the lyric, and Proverbs containing 
the didactic poetry. Both collections have grown out 
of smaller collections for the most part still discernible. 
How late the smaller collections were united appears 
from 1 Ch. 168-36 (see PSALMS [BooK], § 8).4 But the 
songs themselves are also late and refer to the inner and 
outer struggles of the community of the second temple. 
Had the second temple been preserved and with it 
the temple song, we should perhaps have had better 
8. Metre traditional information regarding the metrical 
É ` form of Hebrew poetry than is afforded us 
by the marginal notes of a musical nature, and the late 
accentual system devised for use in liturgical recitation. 
Only a few poems are stichometrically arranged (Judg. 5 
Ex.15 Dt. 32 38 2S. 22), and not even the Psalms.® 
Still less are the strophes indicated ; even the refrains, 
recurring after a definite number of lines and indicating 
the end of the strophes, have through the excessive 
carelessness of the old copyists often fallen out (e.g., in 
Ps. 46 49 Job28). Still, the expositor of the OT is in 


l Read 32) via. 2 Read with © odiyd ongds. 
3 Read na, for a revealing of the quarrel is unnecessary 


when Yahweé sees heart and reins. 

4 On the still later so-called ‘canticles’ of the Apocrypha and 
NT, see also Hymns, Psaums [Book], § 44. 

5 See, however, Ginsburg, /2ztroduction to the Massoretico- 
critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897), p. 177: 
‘In the best MSS the lines [in the Psalter, Proverbs, and Job] 
are poetically divided and arranged in hemistichs.’ 
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duty bound to take note of the metre, not simply 
because it offers the greatest assistance to the fextual 
critic but also on esthetic grounds, and above all out of 
respect for the authors who certainly did not choose 
without reason to submit themselves to the restrictions 
of metre. 

(i.) Distich.—The real basis of Hebrew metre is the 
distich. This was already known to the older theo- 
logians, who found the characteristic of OT poetry 
in the ‘ parallelismus membrorum,’ the device nainely of 
having the second ‘ stichos’ reproduce the first not in 
identical but in similar terms—e.g., Dt. 321, 

Give ear, ye heavens, that I may speak, 
And let the earth hear the words of my mouth. 
This parallelism, in stricter or looser form, may be due 
to the earliest improvised verses having originated in 
responsive song amongst the women, the chorus taking 
up, modifying, supplementing, the thoughts expressed 
by the leader. 

(ii. ) Scanston.—The first question at issue is how the 
stichos is to be scanned. Opinion has latterly come to 
be unanimous that the s¢resses are to be counted ; all 
that remains to be determined is whether the unaccented 
syllables are also to be counted.  Bickell, to whose 
work we are far more indebted than to that of any 
other for our understanding of Hebrew metre, holds 
that they are [so Merx, Gietmann], and since he assumes 
an unaccented between every two accented syllables, he 
recognises only iambic and trochaic measures. But 
although he has succeeded in carrying his system 
through with wonderful consistency and without exces- 
sive violence, it seems to the present writer more prudent 
to give up counting the unaccented syllables and the rule 
that between each two accented syllables there must stand 
one and only one unaccented syllable. It is simpler and 
less exposed to the risk of artificiality to suppose that 
Hebrew poetry, just like the German ? odksézed, attended 
only to the number of accented syllables, and not to the 
number or position of unaccented, and allowed the 
greatest freedom in the treatment of long and short, 
permitting long syllables in the thesis and even—like 
German popular poetry—short syllables in the arsis. 
[So Ley, Neteler, Grimme, and (as repeatedly stated by 
himself) C. A. Briggs.] In this case we must of course 
give up the idea of definitely determining the tone 
syllable in each case; but that is in any case wise, for 
we do not now know where the word-stress, which 
probably did not always agree with the system followed 
by the Massoretic punctuators, originally fell. 

{Sievers claims to have found a uniform and definite 
rhythm which may be called pseudo-anapeestic, two 
unaccented syllables of any quantity being followed by 
a long accented sylable—e.g., mya pre youn, Dt. 
3215. Sievers’ researches (on which see Buhl, of. cit., 
Zimmern, ZA, 1897, p. 383) are based on the MT; 
see ‘Metrische Studien’ in the Aéhand/. of the Saxon 
Gesellsch. d. Wissenschaften, vol. 21. ] 

(iii.) Various metres. —The distich spoken of above 
would accordingly have to be regarded as a verse of 
3+ 3 accents, or (as Josephus says) a hexameter. Many 
poems are in this measure—e.g., the whole of Job. 
Distichs of 2+2 accents are not so common, those of 
4+4 again frequent—the former chiefly in lightly 
moving popular songs, of which indeed not many have 
survived, the latter often in the utterances of the prophets. 

On this simple basis somewhat more artificial forms 
of verse were easily reared. The distich could become 
a tristich, the two stichoi might differ in the number of 
accents. Specially attractive is the long line produced 
out of the ordinary ‘hexameter’ by the dropping of one 
accent in the second stichos, and containing therefore 
3+2 accents—it might be called pentameter. lt is the 
favourite verse of Jeremiah, and is also often used else- 
where in poems where feeling predominates, expressing 
with equal ease the energy of triumph and scorn 
(Is.14 47) and the intensity of pain (cp Jer.2077 
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above), the rapture of joy (Is. 401-4 9-11), and idyllic 
repose (e.g., Ps. 23 271-6). To call this measure the 
Kinih-metre (ayp, elegy) would therefore be a mistake, 


all the more that it is by no means universally chosen 
for elegies. [See LAMENTATION; but ep König, 
Stylisttk, 315 f. According to Grimme, the ‘halting 
metre’ took its origin in prophetic oracles. ] 

(iv.) Strophes.—A remarkable controversy has also 
broken out as to whether or not OT poetry combined 
those stichot into strophes. It is indeed easy to under- 
stand how gnomic poetry could content itself with the 
distich form; but that lyrie poetry should also have 
done so would be very strange. ‘Phe poems, however, 
—by no means rare—that intersperse refrains after 
every so many lines, are of themselves enough to prove 
the opposite. In fact, in spite of the frequent dis- 
figurement of the text, it will foree itself upon every 
reader that itis much easier to find symmetrical strophes 
in Hebrew poetry than in Greek choruses. The simplest 
and commonest strophe is naturally the tetrastich 
originating in the doubling of the distich. [So, e.g., 
not only in Job and often in Psalms, but also in 
Ezek. 15; ep Bertholet and Kraetzschmar.] The pro- 
phets probably further combine two tetrastichs together, 
and in Is.98[7]/ every three tetrastichs are held 
together by a refrain of two stichoi, the result being a 
strophe of fourteen stichoi; similarly in Job 28, except 
that the refrain, which in this poem begins each strophe, 
has fallen out before v. ı and v. 7. In Am. 13 210, too, 
the refrain precedes, and is followed by two tetrastichs, 
which in turn repeat certain phrases. Of strophes of 
more than fourteen lines, as far as the present writer is 
aware, there are none, 

Tristichs are comparatively rare (e.g., Joh 24 1-24 30 2-8 Cant. 
31-4). Six-lined strophes have arisen from the combination of 
three distichs, rarely of two tristichs. A stately effect is pro- 
duced by a strophe of 7 pentameters, as in Is, 13 2-22 144-21 47 
—in the first two cases subordinate groups of 2+2+3 being 


combined to form each strophe. Five-line strophes of many 
kinds are also to be met with. 

These are the outlines of the Hebrew metrical system. 
Simple as it is it cannot be charged with monotony, 
even when we must do without such artificial versifica- 

tion as is indulged in, e.g., in Is. 261- 

9. Other “one jj 5 £ A 

—long lines of 3 x 2 or 2 x 3 accents, in imi- 
tation, it would seem, of Greek hexameters. 
That advantage was taken of word-plays, assonances, 
even rhyme, to heighten the colour, every student of 
the Hebrew text knows, as also how many alphabetic 
poems were written. There is at least one aerostich 
(Ps. 119), whilst oecasionally a writer of alphabetic 
songs seems to have interwoven his name (Ps. 2522 
3423[22]: Pedaiah). Artifices of this kind show that 
art is conscious. A complete knowledge of Hebrew 
versification we could hope to attain only if we were 
acquainted also with Hebrew music and the way in 
whieh prophets recited their productions. Here our 
knowledge must always be more fragmentary than in 
the domain of literary history. 

A. General.—E. Meier, Gesch. der poet. National-litt, der 
Hebrder (1856); E. Reuss, ‘ Hebr. Poesie, in PRED 5671 f., 

, Fr. Buhl, ‘ Dichrkunst bei den Israeliten,’ 
10. Literature. PX £(3) 4 [1898] 626-638. 

B. Popular poetry.—Budde, ‘ Das Volks- 
lied Israels im Munde der Propheten, Preuss. Jahrbb. Sept. 
1893; ‘Noch etwas vom Volksliede,’ 7é7d., Dec. 1895; ‘The 
Song of Songs, New World, 1894, pp. 567 

C. Form of poetry.—Clericus, Diss. critica de poese Heb- 
reorunt (1688); J. Ley, Die metr. Formen der hebr. Pæsié 
(1866); Casanowiez, Paronomasia in the OT (Boston, 1894; 
also in JBL), 

D. Aletre.—Gomarus, David's Lyra, seu nova Hebr. Script. 
ars poetica (1637); Hare, Psalmorum liber in versiculos 
metrice divisus (Lond. 1736); Bellermann, Versuch úber drie 
Metrik der Hebrier (1813); Saalschtitz, von der Form der 
hebr. Poesie(1823); Form und Geist der bibl.-hebr. Poeste(1853); 
E. Meier, Die Form der hebr. Poesie nachgewiesen (1853); J. 
Ley, Grundzüge des Rhythnius, des Vers- u. Strophenbaues in 
der Hebr. Poesie (1875); Leitfaden der Metrik (1887); Merx, 
Das Gedicht von Hiob (1871), pp. Ixxxiv 7; Neteler, Grundsiige 
der Metrik der Pss. (1879); Bickell, Carmina V.T. metrice 
(1882); Dichtungen der Hebräer. . . nach dem Versmasse des 
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Urtextes tibersetzt (1882); Kritische Bearbeitungen der Texte 
der Klagelteder, der Sprüche, u. d. B. Hiob, WZAKM 5-8; 
Budde, ZA TW, 1882, pp. 173 1891, pp. 234 &% 3 Schlotrmann, 
Ueb. den Strophenbau (1884); C. J. Ball, ‘Text of Lamenta- 
tions.” PSBA 9 [1887] 131 3 P. Vetter, Die Metrik des B. 
ffiobs (1897); Zimmern, ‘Ein vorläufiges Wort üb. babyl. 
Metrik,’ in ZA 8121 J. (The Babylonian creation-story con- 
sists ahnost throughout of strophes or stanzas of two verses 
each, in which each half-verse has two heats.) C. A. Briggs, 
Biblical Study (1883), and articles in /febraica (1886-1888), see 
also his forthcoming Hook of Psalms (General Introduction) ; 
Konig, Stylistik (1900), 312 f. 

E. Strophes.—Koster, Theol. Stud. u. Kr., 1831, pp. 407-3 
Sommer, Bibl. Abhandlungen, 1106 f., Merx, Hrob, 75 O; 
Delitzsch Die Psalmen, 21 7.; Das B. obid, 12 f7.; Budde, 
ZATW 249 2.; D. H. Miller, Die Propheten in threr 
ursprungi. Form (1896); Strophenbau u. Responsion (1898); 
Perles, Zur althebr. Strophik (1896); Zenner, Die Chorgesänge 
im B. der Pss, (1896); P. Ruhen, ‘Strophic Forms in the Bible,’ 
JOR 11 (1899) 431 A ; König, Stylistzk (1900), pp. 347 8. (on 
Miiller and Zenner). H. D. 


POISON. 1. DDD, këmāh; @ymoc, ioc (On, 


to be hot; Aram. NM, Arah. Zumatun, Ass. imiu ‘spittle, 
breath, poison’), only of animal poison in the phrases on 
399 ‘pni (Dt. 3224), DPIN N (Dt. 3233), YNI N (Ps. 585[4)), 


away 'n (Ps. 1404), all referring to the venom of snakes (see 


SERPENTS, especially § 2), unless Ps. 404 be an exception (see 
SPIDER). 


2. VRI, xd's, in the expression Dna ni (Dt. 32 33 Job 2016; 
also, apparently, Ecclus. 2515). See GALL, 1. 

3. tos, Rom. 313; cp ©, Ps. 1393 Jas. 38(the tongue : ‘full of 
deadly poison’). 

POLITARCHS (roAitapyai), Acts 176+, EV ‘rulers 
of the city.’ See THESSALONICA. 


POLLUX. See CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


POMEGRANATE, tree or fruit (YAN, poa; Ex. 
2833 J. 3924-26 Nu. 1323 205 Dt.88 18.142 ır K. 
sees 718 2042 2K. 2517 2 Ch. 316 413 Cant. 
ag EAM 4313 6711 (12[13] 82 Jer. 5222 f. Joel 
l:2 Hag. 219t), bears the same name in Heb., Aram., 
Arab. and Eth., and might therefore be supposed to 
belong to the group of plants—vine, olive, fig, palm 
—which were known to the common stock of the 
Semitic peoples before they separated (except the 
Assyrians and Babylonians; see Hommel, Aufs. und 
Abh. 93), were it not that there is special reason to 
doubt whether rummdn (like tufah=pen) is a genuine 
Arabie word at all, and not rather borrowed from 
Aram. or Heb. (cp Fränkel, 142). The origin and 
first home of the word are uncertain (Nöldeke, Mand. 
Gr. 123; Guidi, Della Sede, 19 ; Hommel conjectures 
a source in Asia Minor, of. cit. 98). The connection 
with the divine name Rimmon—if such connection there 
be (it is denied by H. Derenbourg)—is obscure and 
throws no light on the etymology (ep Baudissin, Szud. 
1306). Cp RIMMON. 

The pomegranate tree (Punica Granatum, L.) is 
indigenous in Persia, Kurdistan, Afghanistan, and 
perhaps Beluchistan, also S. of the Caspian Sea and 
the Caucasus; farther west its growth is mainly econ- 
nected with cultivation (De Cand. Origine, 189). It 
has been since early times cultivated in Egypt?! (ep 
Nu. 205), Assyria, Palestine, and most countries round 
the Mediterranean. 

[The pomegranate is a shrub or low tree with small 
deciduous dark-green foliage, which well sets off the 
crimson calyx and petals of the flowers, 
whilst the large reddish-coloured fruit, 
filled with many seeds, each surrounded with juicy 
pleasant-tasted pulp, gave it additional value in a warm 
country. ‘The rind and bark and the outer part of the 
root are valued as astringents for the tannin which they 
contain. The fruit is frequently represented on Assyrian 
and Egyptian seulptures, and was a religious symbol in 
several ancient cults (see Baudissin, Studien, 2207 77, 


but ep HADAD-RIMMON). 
According to Ohnefalsch-Richter (Ayfros, Text, 115) the 


2. Description. 





1 It was imported in historical times ; see EGvpr, § 8 n. 
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omegranate was sacred to Adonis in Cyprus, just as in Crete 
it was sacred to Dionysus, which throws light, as he holds, on 


the confusion made in MT between 7193, ‘pomegranate-tree’ 
and [22, Rammān (the Assyrian storm-god). See Rimmon.] 


The biblical references—especially Dt.88 Joel 112 
Hag. 219—show that the pomegranate was one of the 
oT common fruit-trees of Palestine.! There 
af was a large tree at Gibeah in the time of 
references. Saul (15.142). We hear of a pomegranate 
orchard or garden (oma = mapddetoos ; see GARDEN) in 
Cant. 413 ; the beautiful flowers are referred to in Cant. 
6117 12[13]. Thejisia nos, Cant. 43 67 (EV ‘piece of a 
pomegranate’) is explained by Wetzstein (af. Delitzsch, 
437 f.) as referring to the cleft in the ripe pomegranate, 
which shows the flesh of the fruit with the seeds shining 
through it. The mention of pomegranate wine, Cant. 
82 (EV ‘juice'), is illustrated by the account of polrys 
olvos in Diosc. 5 34. 

As is well known, the pomegranate supplied forms 
(1) for the embroidery at the base of ‘the robe of the 
ephod,’ Ex. 2833, etc. (see BELLS, 1), and (2) for metal 
ornamentation on the tops of pillars in the temple, 
I K. 718, etc. 

{According to Flinders Petrie the design of bells and pome- 
granates is ‘the old Egyptian lotus and bud border, such a 
pattern having lost its original meaning in course of transfer to 
other lands’ (Hastings, DB 1269). If so, the design is mis- 
named. As the text stands, a small golden bell was to be 


attached to the hem hetween each two of the ‘ pomegranates’ 
(7.e., balls like pomegranates made of threads of the three 


colours mentioned). ] N. M. 
POMMELS (mi>3), 2 Ch. 1412 f AV, RV BowLs 
(7.v. ). 
POND. 1. DIN, 'dgam. See POOL, I. 


2. UPd, mikweh (/Mp, in Niph, ‘to gather, collect’), in 
Ex 7 19 RV (AV ‘pool’; cuverrtynxds tdwp ; lacus aquarum); 
used also widely in Gen.l10 Lev. 1136 [see RV]. Cp 5, 
mmikwäāh, ‘reservoir,’ 1s, 2211 Ecclus. 43 20 dt (Heb.); see Con- 
DUITS, § r (5). 


PONTIUS PILATE. See PILATE. 


PONTUS (rrontoc, Acts 29 1 Pet. 11; TIONTIKON 
Tw fenel, Acts 182). The ‘maritime’ state, in the 
h NE. corner of Asia Minor. It was, in 

1. Geography. fact, merely the coast-land of Cappa- 
docia, lying N. of the mountains which separate the 
central plateau from the sea-board : hence it was called 
‘Cappadocia on the sea (Pontus) '’—Kammadoxia ) mpòs 
7@ Ilóvro (Strabo, 534). It is a land of mountains and 
well-watered fertile valleys, and of great natural wealth. 

The chief river was the Iris (Veski? Irmak), with its tributary 
the Lycus (Kelkit Irmak). Amaseta (Aasia) and Comana 
Pontica (near mod. Tokat) were centres of trade (cp Strabo, 559, 
€umoptoy Tors amd TNs “Appevias aftoAoyov, of Comana): the 
former was the cradle of the power of Pontus, the latter the 
chief seat of the worship of the great goddess Ma, around whose 
shrine dwelt six thousand consecrated courtesans (Strabo, 5577 ; 
cp Comana in Cappadocia, ¢d@. 535, and the cult of Anaitis in 
Armenia, id. 532). 

On the coast were flourishing Greek settlements, of 
which the most important was Amisus (mod. Samsun), 
the natural outlet for the products of eastern Asia Minor 
northwards. Farther E. was Trapezus (Trebizond), 
and W., Sinope (Sizué), which ultimately became the 
capital of the kingdom. 

The independent career of Pontus dated from the 
overthrow of the Persian monarchy (Strabo, 534). Under 
Hist the sway of the family of Mithridates 

2. RONY. (from about 280 B.C.) its importance 
gradually grew, at the expense of its eastern and western 
neighbours (see sketch by Holm, Gk. Hist. ET 4285 f. ). 
The glorious period of Pontic history was during the 
reign of Mithridates IV., Eupator (111-63 B.C.), who 
created a great maritime kingdom (cp Holm, of. ctt. 
4569), and extended his power westwards over the coast 


1 (See also Nu. 1323, where the spies are said to have hrought 
pomegranates and figs, as well as grapes, from Eshcol. Cp 
NEGEs, § 7.] 
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beyond the river Halys and over the inland country 
(Paphlagonia : of which he ruled rhv éyyurarw, Strabo, 
544), to the borders of Bithynia (Strabo, 540). ‘The 
campaigns of Lucullus and Pompeius overthrew the 
Pontic Kingdom, and in 65 B.C. Pompeius organised the 
double province Bithynia-Pontus. 

This was created by combining with the former kingdom of 
Nicomedes II]. (see BiTHynia) all the western part of the 
kingdom of Mithridates—zz., the coast-land of Paphlagonia 
from the Pontic Heraclea (mod. £7eg//) as far as Amisus, 
inclusive,? together with those parts of inner Paphlagonia that 
had been acquired by the Pontic kings. The rest of Paphla- 
gonia, together with eastern Pontus, remained non-Roman, 
being handed over to semi-independent, in some cases priestly, 
dynasts (Straho, 541). These territories were, however, from 
time to time incorporated, not with the province of Pontus- 
Bithynia, but with that of Galatia. 


In 5 B.c. the Paphlagonian kingdom of Deiotarus 
Philadelphus, brother of Castor, the capital of which 
was Gangra (mod. Chamgra), was thus incorporated ; 
in 2 B.C., the kingdom of the Gaul Ateporix—z.e., the 
territory of Karana which had formerly belonged to 
Zela (mod. Zille, S. of Amaseia) ; at the same date the 
territory of Amaseia was absorbed, along with the district 
of Gazelonitis (with the exception of its seaboard) on the 
lower Halys; in 34 or 35 A.D. Tiberius incorporated 
Comana Pontica and its territory ; finally, in 63 A.D., 
Nero incorporated the kingdom of Polemon Jl., the 
only remaining part of Pontus as yet unabsorbed 
(Pontus Polemoniacus was its name after absorption, to 
distinguish it from Pontus Galaticus. See GALATIA, 
§ 3). 

The word Pontus in the NT has, therefore, two 
possible significations. It may indicate that part of the 

3. NT Pontic Kingdom which was added to 
i Bithynia (rĝs Ilovrexĝs êmapxias ris 
yn n n PX n 
references, a 

ouvTerayuevyns TH Bedvvia Strabo, 543); 
or it may stand for the full title of the double province 
Pontus-Bithynia, just as is the case with the word 
Bithynia (see BITHYNIA). It is in this latter sense that 
the word is used in Acts 210, in the list of regions from 
which came certain Jews and proselytes present in 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost. That list (cp 
GEOGRAPHY, § 26, end), in spite of some irregularities, 
is made on the principle of naming the regions according 
to four groups (so Page, Acis of the Ap., note zx loe.), 
and follows a natural geographical order from Cappadocia 
in the E., round bythe N.,and southwards to Pamphylia. 
Pontus stands for the Province Pontus-Bithynia, in the 
coast-towns of which Jews would be settled for purposes 
of trade (cp Acts 182). On the other hand, in Acts 182, 
where Aquila is said to have been ‘born in Pontus’ (so 
AV; RV, ‘a man of Pontus by race’), we must under- 
stand the word in the first sense, of Roman or western 
Pontus, the eastern section of the double province. We 
may conjecture that Aquila, who was a tent-maker 
(oxnvorrotés, Acts 183), came from the district E. of the 
Halys, in which Amisus lay, for there alone in the 
province was wool raised in any quantity (cp Strabo, 
546, Gazelonitis ëxe è kal mpoBareiav vrodipbépov 
kal padaxis péas, Hs Kal’ OAnv rhv Kammadoxlay kal 

Tov Ilovrov opóðpa TONNY amavis égri). 

There remains the mention of Pontus in r Pet. 11. 
The enumeration ‘ Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia’ employs the terms in the Roman sense 
and ‘sums up the whole of Asia Minor N. of the Taurus 
range’ (Rams. Church in the Rom. Emp.) 110). 
Why then are the two names Pontus and Bithynia both 
employed, and so widely separated? The question 
depends to some extent upon the date of 1 Peter (see 
PETER [EPISTLES OF]). If it was written as early as 
63 A.D., it is conceivable that Bithynia is used for the 
double province (as in Tac. Ann. 174 1618), and that 
Pontus =the kingdom of Polemon, the last free relic of 


1 Light is thrown upon the geography of this region by 
Anderson and Munro in Journ. of Hell. Studies, 20 150 ff. (1900). 

2 Relying on Strabo, 544, Momms.-Marquardt (Adm. Staatsv. 
1 350) say that Amisus was not included in the province until 
after 33 B.C. ; hut see Rams. //tst. Geogr. of AM, 191f 
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the old Pontic realm. It is at least more probable, 
however, that the Epistle belongs to a period not 
earlier than 75-80 A.D. Pontus will therefore be the 
eastern part of the double province Pontus-Bithynia, 
and Bithynia the western part, which bore the name 
Bithynia before its erection into a province. Nor is 
such separation without justification in point of fact, for 
the two parts of the province had a certain independence. 

Amastris was the pyrpdémodcs of the Pontic part, as Nicomedeia 
of the Bithynian, and the provincial synods (consilium, kowwóv) 
met separately in those towns (see Momms.-Marq. Adm. 
Staatse.1355/.). The only difficulty is then to account for the 
order of the names. On this point the view put forward in 
Hort’s dissertation, ‘The Provinces of Asia Minor ineluded in 
St. Peter’s address’ (1 Peter, 157-184) is the most satisfactory.! 
He shows thar the order of names indicates the course of the 
journey projected by Silvanus the bearer of the letter. Silvanus 
was to enter Asia Minor by a seaport of Pontus, and thence to 
make a circuit ull he reached the neighbourhood of the Euxine 
once more. He would, perhaps, land at Sinope (more probably 
at Amisus), and leave Asia Minor by a port of Bithynia. 

As to the date of the planting of the church in Pontus 
we have no information. Paul had been forbidden to 

eee Set foot in the western part of the 
$ Ea Province (Acts 167). We gather from 
' Col. 410 and 2 Tim. 511 that Mark’s 
work lay in Asia during the years succeeding 61 A.D., 
and he is mentioned in 1 Pet. 513 in a way that suggests 
that he was known to the eastern eongregations. Hence 
we may conjecture that Mark laboured in the eastern 
provinces of Anatolia, and that the evangelisation of 
Pontus was due in part to him. Possibly it was 
suggested to him by Aquila, who probably saw him 
in Rome on the oeeasion of Paul’s first imprisonment 
(cp Rom. 163 Col. 410 Philem. 24) and at Ephesus 
some years later (cp 2 Tim. 412 and 19). 

The tradition of Peter’s work, in association with Andrew, in 
Pontus and the Provinces of Asia Minor is, probably, merely an in- 
ference from the Epistle itself. See Simon PETER. Theearhiest 
authority for the statement is Origen (cp Eus. 7/7/31), who 
simply repeats the list of 1 Pet. 11 (with changed order) and 
says that he seems to have preached (xexnpuxyévat €orxev). The 
Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles (Cur. Anc. Syr. Doc. 33) says 
thar Peter ‘laid the foundation of the Church’ in Antioch, 
Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia, even to Pontus; and the route 
followed is given as starting from the Syrian Antioch and going 
by way of Tyana in Cappadocia to Sinope, where there was a 
tradition of Peter’s presence (see Lipsius, Afokr. A postelgesch. 


i la): 

The route is indeed quite correct, as the road from 
Syria, through the Cilician gates, and then by way of 
Tyana and Cæsareia in Cappadocia, was the great N. 
route to the Euxine, and is to-day the only road between 
Cæsareia Mazaca and Samsun that is praetieable for 
arabas (see Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AAZ, 268, 446). The 
point of issue upon the Pontic coast-land was not, 
however, Sinope, but Amisus, for ‘Sinope is eut off 
from the interior by broad and lofty mountains, most 
difficult to traverse’ (Rams., of. cil., 28). 

We learn from Pliny’s eorrespondence with Trajan 
that in rr2 A.D. renegade Christians were found at 
Amisus in considerable numbers ; and that some claimed 
to have abandoned Christianity even twenty-five years 
previously (£. 96). ‘This would prove that Christianity 
had obtained a hold in Amisus as early as 87 or 
88 A.D. 

Ramsay (Church in the Rom. Emp. 225) concludes that we 
may place the introduction of the new religion into this part of 
Pontus between 65 and 75 A.b.; but he appears to take too 
narrow a view in ascribing the evangelisation of Asia Minor Loo 
exclusively to Paul and Pauline influence, as though Christianity 
in the northern provinces was due only to infiltration from 
Ephesus and other centres (Id., of. cit, 2847). 

For the history of the Pontic Kingdom, Th. Reinach, Mith- 
ridate Eupator, roi de Pont (Paris, 1890). W. J. wW. 

POOL.2 The words are: 

1. DIN, 'ăgam (DIN ‘troubled’ ‘sad’?; Ass. agdmru ; 





1 The secret of the peculiar order of the list was divined first 
apparently by Ewald, in his Sieben Sendschretben des NB, 2f7- 
(see Hort, Zc., 168 2.). 

2 Cp Pono. When RV in Ex. 719 substitutes ‘pool’ for 
‘pond’ as a rendering for ’égam and ‘pond for ‘pool’ as a 
rendering for szkweAh, it seems to he guided by a sense of the 
probable etymology of ‘ pool’ as akin to més and palus. 
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properly of ‘troubled’ or muddy pools or marshes ; see BDB), 
ape for example, to the pools left by the inundation of the 

ile (Ex. 719 81 [5]: AV ‘pond’; €dos; palus) and probably 
to the ‘ marsh ' of Jordan (1 Macc. 9 42 45; palus; see Comm.). 
Frequently used in poetry in contrast with the dry sand of the 
desert (Is. 14 23 35 7 41 18 42 15; in last three cases €dos, stagnum); 
Ps. 107 35 (Atpeévas vbarwy, stagna aguarum), 1148 (Acuvas v6., 
st. ag.) In Jer.5132 (ovorepara) AV renders ‘reeds’ (cp 
REED, 3), but RVmg. has ‘or marshes, Heb. pools.” On the 
ve} “ZIN, AV ‘ponds of fish,’ of Is. 19 10 see under SLUICE ; also 
FisH, § 5. 

2, TDN, beréhkah (24/993, of camels kneeling to drink, but cp 
Ges.-Bu.) ; xpýim, koàvußýðpa; once íp, Cant.74; Vg. 
piscina; once agueductus, Neh.2143 cp Arab. dfrkeh and 
Span. alberca. See Conpnuits, §§ 1, 3; also, on the ‘ pools‘ 
(xoAvuByOpa) of Bethesda and Siloam, see JERUSALEM, § 11, and 
SILOAM. 

3- MPI mikweh. See Ponn, 2. 


POOR. Dismissing with a bare notice the word 
gin ina, eds, which is the proper term in Hebrew for 
‘poor’ in the sense of ‘indigent,’ ‘ without 
means’ (1 5.1823, etc., esp. frequent in 
Proverbs ; mévns, mTwxós, Tamewds) We come to an in- 
teresting group of words pay, "ebyon (mévns, mrwyés, 
tamewos, €vdens), di, dal (agĝevýs, mévns, mevixpós, 
mevouevos, movnpds, mrwyxds, Tamevds) and yy, ‘änt 
(mévns, wevixpds, mpaŭs, mrwyds, Tawewos)—all three 
synonymous in usage but with a different significance 
and denotation in different books. In legal doeuments 
where it is in the absence of material goods that the 
point of the reference lies, all three terms denote the 
poor man in the material or legal sense. 

So in the Book of the Covenant Gra; Ex. 23611, $4, Ex. 233, 
sy, Ex. 22 24 [25]), the Law of Holiness (+93, Lev. 19 10 23 22 ), the 
Priestly Code (53, Ex. 30 15 Lev. 14 21), or Deuteronomy (va: 
Dr. 154, etc., s33, Dt. 15 11, etc.), and generally in the Wisdom 
Literature Gyan: Job2916 Prov, 1431, etc.; $9, Prov. 1015 
2S 11, etc.; 9, Job249; Prov. 1421, etc.). 

In the older prophets (Am. 26 Is. 315, etc.), where 
the opposition between tyrannical ruler and down- 
trodden subject is the point to be emphasised, the 
words denote primarily the lower classes of the people, 
oppressed and miserable, but relatively righteous ; in 
later propheey (Is. 143032 2919 4913, etc.), and often 
in the Psalms (Ps. 2225 3510, etc.), they serve to denote 
that pious remnant, still chastened by suffering and 
oppression, which constituted, ideally at least, the 
post-exilic Israel. 

Of the three terms, ‘edydn is the narrowest in connota- 
tion, and signifies originally ‘in want’—7z.e., either (1) 
of material assistance hence ‘ poor,’ ‘indigent’ (Esth. 
9 22, etc. ), or (2) of help in time of trouble or oppression, 
hence ‘afflicted,’ ‘miserable’ (Is. 254, etc.): the religious 
colouring it so often possesses (Jer. 2013 Ps. 37 14, etc. ) 
is due to frequent association with da/ and ‘ani. 

Dal on the other hand has the widest range: its 
root-meaning is that of lowness or dependence and it 
signifies (1) weak, in poor condition physically (Gen. 
4119), (2) of a family, reduced, insignificant (Judg. 615 
2 8.31), (3) poor materially (Ruth3 10 Prov. 1015, etc. ), 
(4) weak, oppressed, miserable, always with a religious 
connotation (Am. 27 Is. 102 Zeph. 3 12, etc. ). 

Most spiritual in significance of the three terms is 
‘ini which, whilst denoting originally ‘one in a humble 
or servile position’ (cp Ass. ezu, Del. Ass. HWB 99, 
and Arab. ‘dv a eaptive, slave), and sharing with dal 
the significations ‘ poor’ and ‘oppressed,’ tends always 
to take on less of a material and more of a religious 
colouring. ‘Ani, +, is never opposed to ‘dsr as poor 
to rieh (but dal five times) whilst its by-form ‘dzdw, y3p 
has never a material significance at all. 

On the relation between ‘dvi and ‘adnudw see Driver, art. 
‘Poor ‘in Hastings’ DB, and Rahlfs, ‘jy und 93° in den Psalmen 
53.7. (1892). Rahlfs’ determination of the meaning of ‘dadz 

y means of the form of the word is too ingenious to be assured 
of general acceptance, while the line of demarcation between 
a ‘religiously coloured,’ and a ‘religious,’ idea (‘religiös ge- 
firbter’ and ‘religiöser Begriff’) is faint: ‘ade is merely a by- 
form of ‘d#i having its origin perhaps in textual corruption but 


fixed and perpetuated by a Rabbinic taste for fine distinctions. 
Neither ‘dui nor ‘dazdw, however, should ever be rendered 
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‘meek’; the cursings of Pss.69 and 109 are inconsistent with 
such a rendering, and EV’s rendering in Nu. 123, ‘the man 
Moses was very meek (‘dmdw)’ can hardly be sustained.) On 
*yp see also Lagarde, Mittheil. 

A loan-word from the Assyrian (Eccles. 413 915 f.t) 
is on, miskén (wévns) from Ass. muskénu, Safel part. 
from ,/jx> to be humble (before the deity). 

In the sense of ‘poor’ the word passed from Assyrian into 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic ; the Arabs brought it with them 
to Europe, and it appears in Italian seschino, Span. mesguino, 
Port. mesguinho, and French mesguin, (For another derivation 
of J202 see Del. Prol. 186, n. 3.) A 

Other words for ‘poor’ are ar'ar (naynay), Ps. 10217 
(mrwxós SH [ramewós ABS®]), literally ‘stripped,’ hence 
‘naked,’ ‘destitute,’ and the doubtful word é/kah, 
nbn (Ps. 1081014, © wévys, rwxés). 

‘That there is no connection with bn, “host,” as MT sup- 
posed, is obvious. Since Schulténs (Opera minora, 182 J.) 
must have assumed a word naon (Ew.) or na>n (Kön. ii. 1 118), 
“dark,” “unfortunate”; see BDB. One might also suppose 
Aa, cp bn and Ass. akulu “ troubled” (root-idea, dark- 


ness), tkkille ‘‘lamentation.” ... A strange and as yet un- 
explained word, says Wellhausen. But we have the key to it, 
knowing who were the chief oppressors of the Jews in Palestine 


after the fall of the Jewish state. Read DROTT; cp the error 
in 55.’ So Che. Ps.(2), who reads in 1084, 735° bpon nvsy, 
‘ Jerahmeel watches the sufferers.’ KCE i 

In Lev. 29253539 (H): 2347 2/78 (P) the verb ma to 
be low, depressed, is used of impoverished Israelites (© 
atropetaGa:, wévecOat, Tamewòs elvar, Tamevodcba). In 
Gen. 4511 (E), Prov. 2013 2321 309 the Niphal of gx, 
‘to dispossess’ is found in the sense ‘to be impoverished,’ 
‘be poor,’ unless, as is probable, the punctuation of the 
Massoretes is due to misunderstanding and yy: is 
really a by-form of ths, ‘to be poor,’ cp Piel, Judg. 1415, 
vard, © mrwxeioa Huds (A); (see for other instances 
of duplicate forms, Barth, Æzym. Siud. 11). 

That ‘dz does not primarily mean ‘ poor’ is indicated 
by the fact that the corresponding substantive ‘dz (39) 


invariably denotes ‘misery,’ ‘wretchedness,’ and only 
once ‘poverty’ (1 Ch. 22r4, © mrwxela), the proper 
Hebrew terms for which are yim, gin or wxg (G mevla, 


7 times in Proverbs), von (Prov. 611 1423, ete., © 
évdeca), non (Job303 Prov. 2822, © é&vdea), cp also 
nuzda (Dt. 89, mrwxela). 

Words signifying ‘poor’ in the Apocryphal books are évôeńs, 
Wisd. 16 3 Tob. 22 (S, etc.); méyys, Wisd.210 1 Esd. 319; 
mtwxós, Tob.22 (6), 23 (G), 47 (AB), while évSeca occurs 
Tob. 413 (AB), Wisd. 164. In the NT we have évéerjs, Acts 
434; mévyns, ‘poor,’ 2 Cor.993 mevixpds, ‘poor,’ Lk. 212; 
mtwxos, ‘poor,’ Mt. 53 Mk. 1021 Lk. 418, and 29 times ‘ beggar,’ 
Lk. 16 2022 (but Mk. 1046 Jn. 98, rporaitns), ‘beggarly, Gal. 
49; mrwyxeta, ‘poverty,’ 2 Cor.829 Rev. 29; tarépnua, 2 Cor. 
814 912, etc.; varépnots, Mk. 1244 Phil. 4113 ypeia, ‘need,’ 
Phil. 225 4 16, etc. 

i. In the historical and legal books the poor are the 
indigent, the hired servant (Dt. 2414) who cannot wait 

a day for his wage (v.15), the poor 

2. OT é ; i 
ETA Israclite who has no effects but his 

` Salma (see MANTLE, § 2, 1) (v. 13), who 

has no vineyard of his own (Lev. 1910 H} and no harvest- 
field (2322 H). Although in Dt.154 the promise is 
made ‘there shall be no poor with thee,’ the condition 
on which it turned was never fulfilled, and in view of 
the facts (v. 11) charity is enjoined (Lev. 2535 [H], Dt. 
157 7. Ex.231r [E]; see ALMS, § 2) and oppression 
forbidden (Dt. 2414). The poor Israelite may neither 
lose his freedom (Lev. 2539 f. v. 47 7%) nor alienate his 
property (v.25 7%). To lend to the poor on usury is 
unlawful (Ex. 2225 E, Lev. 2536 H}; but a PLEDGE 
may be taken (Dt. 2412) if restored at sundown (v. 13). 
Rich and poor are equal in the eye of the judge (Ex. 
2336 E), if not in that of the temple assessor (Lev. 1421 

278, but cp Ex. 3015). 

1 Dillmann and Kautzsch, it is true, render ‘sanftmiithig’ ; 
Konig (Lehrgeé. ii. 176), ‘demuthig.’ It would seem that we 
must render, either ‘very pious’ (which indeed may be the 
meaning of G's mpatis) or (as We. in EB), art. ‘ Moses’) 
“heavily burdened.’ The narratives do not make Moses live 
before us as an individual (see Moses). 
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ii. It is a dark picture that meets us in the pages of 
the prophets. The ruling class, both in Israel and in 
Judah, the elders of the people and the princes thereof 
(Is. 3 r4) with their wives, ‘the kine of Bashan’ (Am. 41, 
if the text is correct!), oppress their subjects ; they sell 
the righteous for silver and the needy for a pair of 
shoes (Am. 26, according to MT), crush the people 
and grind the face of the poor (Is.315). The great 
land-owners sell the plebs bad corn, scant measure 
at double prices (Am.85). The poor man cannot 
call his own life (Jer. 234) or honour (cp 2S. 112/) 
or patrimony (cp 1 K.211 Æ). Whilst the rich lie 
upon beds of ivory and eat the lambs of the flock (Am. 
64) the poor go naked and hungry (Is. 587), as helpless 
against the oppressor as the widow or the orphan (Is. 
102 Zech.7 10): a poor man cannot hope for justice 
(Am. 512 Is. 327 Jer.528). And yet, to judge the cause 
of the poor and needy—is not this to know Yahwè? 
(Jer. 2216). To feed the hungry, give shelter to the 
poor, clothe the naked, is not this the fast he has 
chosen ? (Is.587). ‘To judge the poor with righteousness 
is significant of the Messiah (Is. 114). 

iii. The ‘poor and needy,’ who figure so prominently 
in the Psalms (8510 4018 7213 7421 10916, etc.) repre- 
sent either the weak and oppressed Israelitish nation, 
or the pious in Israel afflicted by hostile nations without 
or the wicked within. ‘The reference in any given case 
must be determined by such internal evidence as the 
passage may afford. ‘That the term ‘poor’ was not 
inappropriate as a designation of Israel at the time of 
the exile and immediately after the ‘return’ may be seen 
from the account given in ISRAEL, $$ 45, 54 end; and 
that at the time of the birth of Jesus there actually 
was a party of pious Jews calling themselves perhaps 
Dwn, ‘ebydnim, and distinguished from the Zealots by 
their attitude of patient waiting, would seem to be indi- 
cated by the narrative at the beginning of Lk. (see esp. 
Lk. 22538). Cp Renan, Les Evangiles, 44 fF 

These 'ebydni72 were not a political party like the Zealots; 
the bond between them was little more than the sympathy in- 
spired by a common hope; and if, as is probable, their political 
inactivity was a necessary consequence of their poverty and 
social insignificance, they may well have been an earlier form of 
the later Ebionites. In the Psalms they are represented as 
suffering persecution (Ps. 102 1021), but waiting patiently for 
Yahwe (402), who hears their cry (347), answers them (345), 
delivers them (3510) and bestows of his goodness upon them 
(68 11) whilst the wicked perish (87 2).2 

iv. In Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus, a 
store of practical wisdom has been preserved to us 
on the subject of poverty. The causes of the evil are 
found in sloth (611 104), gluttony and drunkenness 
2321), love of pleasure (2117), or gossip (1423), in over- 
carefulness (1124), want of thoroughness (215), refusal 
of correction (1318), the following after vain persons 
(2819). The disabilities which it entails are loss of 
friends (194), the hatred of neighbours (1420) and 
brethren (197 Ecclus. 1821), and the liability to oppres- 
sion (Pr. 283, where ‘needy’ [gia] should of course be 


‘wicked’ [ypzyin], see Toy). Even great wisdom and 


great service cannot secure for the poor man recog- 
nition (Eccles. 915, an enigmatical passage). At the 
same time if poverty be his only crime (Pr. 101s), it is 
not right to despise or mock him (175 Ecclus. 1023) ; 
God made both rich and poor (Pr. 222). He that has 
pity on the poor honours God (1431) and secures his 
own happiness (1421), God will hear him when he calls 
(2113). He who helps the poor shall be blessed (229), 
he shall not lack (2827), God will repay him (1917). 
The king who faithfully judges the poor, his throne shall 
stand for ever (2914). It is not distinctly implied in 
these books that the poor man may be presumed to be 
pious (see, however, Ecclus. 215?) ; but a haughty poor 
man is asserted by Ben Sira to be incongruous and 


1 [The text is not free from suspicion. See Crit. B76.) 
2 Cp Isidore Loeb, La littérature des Pauvres, 31-423 | 
Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 113-125. 
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intolerable (Ecclus. 252). 
charity see ALMS, § 3. 
The poor man is better than the fool (191) or the liar 
(1922) or the perverse man (286). One advantage he 
has over the rich man; he has nothing to lose (138). 
But the golden miean is best of all (308). 
From the sayings of Ben Sira (Greek version) two 
may be quoted here :— 
(1) A poor man is glorified for his knowledge; 
And a rich man is glorified for his riches. 
But he that is glorified in poverty, how much more in 
riches? 
And he that is inglorious in riches, how much more in 
poverty ? (10 307). 
(2) Wild asses are the prey of lions in the wilderness 
So poor men are pasture for rich (13 18). 


On the propitiatory value of 


For the comparison in this distich, and for remarks on 
its bearings, see HY ANA. 

On the position of the poor in the NT see Arms, also 
COMMUNITY OF Goons, and, on Ebionitic passages in Lk., 
GosPELs, § 110. ne Conk s 

POPLAR (925, ‘whiteness’; cp its Syr. name 
haurd). According to EV the //ézeh was one of the 
trees from which Jacob made white rods (Gen. 8037, 
paBdov arupaxivyny, virgas populeas); and it is referred 
to by Hosea as a sacred tree of the paganising Israelites, 
like the oak and the terebinth (Hos. 413, AevKn). The 
poplar tree is common enough in Palestine, especially 
in the country about the Lebanon and Damascus. ‘The 
varieties known are Populus alba, L. and P. huphratica, 
Ol. (cp WILLOW), which, by the way, forbids us to 
identify the Baca tree of 2S. 524 with the P. tremula? 
(cp MULBERRY). This much is clear: in Hos. 413, 
the storax cannot be intended, whereas it may be meant 
in Gen. 3037 (so KV™8-, Kau. ZS ete. }. 

PORATHA (NONB), one of the sons of HAMAN 
[g.v.] (Esth. 98: gapadaba [BL], dapaada [N] 
BapAada [A]). 6's form may presuppose the Persian 
ending -data (e.g., purdata ' given by fate’ ?), with which 
cp the preceding names PARSHANDATHA, ARIDATHA. 
See ISSTHER, § 3; PURIM, § 3. 


PORCH. Among the following five words, note 
especially 2, in connection with EHUD (g.v. ). 

1. Do or DSN, 'äläm, ardau, 1 K.6376 Ezek. 816 407, etc. 
[Co., Ki. obey). See PALACE, § 7, and Temr.te. Cp gbẹ, 


Ezek. 4016 etc., arau, EV arch(es), RVmg. ‘colonnade’ doubt- 
fully ; Ezekiel’s architecture is obscure. 


2. JID, misdirin,n mpooras, Judg.323. But ‘he(or, it)went 
oul to... (hammisdéronah)' cannot he treated apart from ‘and 


ssnv 79a is one of those cases in which coarsenesses (see AV 
z, 22) are due to corruption of the text (cp Dove’s Dunc, Husks, 
PEHU, WasHeot). These tronhlesome words appear to have 
een caused by dittography (see SBOT, ad /oc.). Neither 
pre nor poa, however, can possihly be right; some third 
word or phrase must underlie both. Read probably, 7352 “hie, 


‘the corner gate’ (see CORNER). After going out by this gate, 
Ehud shut up Eglon, whom he had killed, in the chamber 


(a0). 

Moore (Judges, 98) suggests that yen, parshédin (RVmg. 
‘antechamber’), may possibly represent mpogrwor (a Greek gloss); 
cp PALACE, § 1 (3) (on JDN in Kings). He prefers, however, 
to emend 278) (so Nö., Bu.)—i.e., ‘the feces.’ But surely the 
repetition of NS" is very suspicious, and the view of the 


accidental conformation of farshédin to misdéron is less natural 
than the view here given. 

3- mpoavaAroy (Mk. 1416), RVmeg. ‘forecourt’; see HousF, $2. 

4. tudAwv rendered ‘ porch’ (cp mpoavaAcov, ahove) in Mt. 2671, 
is elsewhere in NT rendered ‘gate’ (Lk. 16 20 Acts 10 17 12134 
1413 Rev. 2112). <A large gateway or portico is meant. 

5. erod, Jn.52 1023 Acts311512 See Tempie. Delitzsch 
(‘Talmud. Studien,’ 74.4 Luther. Theol. 17 [1856] 622_7) even 
explains ‘ Bethesda’ as ynna, oikos aroas. TK. C 


PORCIUS FESTUS. See FESTUS. 
PORCUPINE (115p), Is. 1423 etc. RV, AV BITTERN, 
(g.v). 
1 According to Boissier, this is not a Syrian tree. 
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PORPHYRY (33), Esth. 16t RV™s- See MARBLE. 


PORPOISE (VNA), Ezek. 1610 Ex. 255 RV™e-, AV 
BADGER. 


PORTER (wi, Bibl. Aram, VYA, Ezra 7 24t ; nom, 
agent. from WW, see GATE; @ypwpoc [2S. 411 2K. 
711 xr Esd. and in NT], TyAwpoc only in LXX), 
used of the guardian of the gate of a city (2 S. 1826 
2K.710/,), or house (Mk. 1334 metaph. Jn. 103; fem. 
28.46} Jn.1816 7), or of the temple. 

In 1 Ch.1525 f., however, EV has DOORKEEPERS; 
‘be a doorkeeper’ is even retained froin AV in RV of 
Ps. 8410 [11] for the difficult word nanon. It is true the 
post of doorkeepers (mayti) in the temple was assigned 


to two Korahite families and one Merarite family accord- 
ing to 1Ch.261-19. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether nanon can mean ‘to keep the door.’ ‘To keep 
the threshold’ would be more plausible. Baudissin 
(Priesterthum, 260) conjectures that in the pre-exilic 
time to which he refers Ps. 84, there may have been 
subordinate keepers in addition to the three distinguished 
keepers of the threshold (2 K. 2518, EV wrongly ' door’). 
Certainly the office of keeper of the threshhold cannot 
have existed in post-exilic times (cp Baudissin, of. cit. 
218 f.), to which Ps. 84 is most reasonably assigned. 
Another suggested meaning is ‘to lie at the threshold’ 
(from =p, ‘threshold’). A layman—and for laymen on 


pilgrimage Ps. 84 is supposed to have been written— 
could not set foot in the temple (Bä.). © gives mapa- 
pirretaBar, Jer. abiectus esse. ‘There are other obscurities 
in the verse which suggest the necessity of a close inspec- 
tion of the text with a view to its amendment (cp Ch. 
Ps.\2), ad toc. ). 

The classing of the doorkeepers under the heads Korah and 
Merari mentioned above represents a middle stage of develop- 
ment. At an earlier period they were kept distinct from the 
singers, the Nethinim, and the Levites; and last of all they 
became thoroughly Levitised, and included among the Korahites 
and Merarites ; see GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (ii). For the post-exilic 
‘families’ of the porters, see especially Ezra 242 Neh. 745, and 
note that some of the names which appear there are elsewhere 
those of individuals; cp 1Ch.917 Neh. 1119 (add also Neh. 
1225, on which see MATTANISAH, 2). Originally, however, they 
were doubtless place-names or clan-names, and elsewhere it has 
been conjectured that pyem, the word rendered in EV ‘ porters,’ 
is a corruption of an ethnic name, most probably of DRENA, 
‘the Asshurites’ (= Geshurites, see GESHUR, 2), parallel in Ezra 
2 Neh. 8 to oaa, ‘the Levites,’ and 0°2°n30, a distortion of 
0°04, ‘the Ethanites ' (Che.). 

POSIDONIUS (rrociAwnion [A], -1A0n- [V*], 


-EIAWNH [V a]), one of Nicanor's ambassadors to Judas 
the Maccabee in 161 B.C. (2 Macc. 1419). 


POSSESSION, DEMONIACAL. Sce DEMONS. 


POSTS. The word is D'S, r@szm," literally ‘runners,’ 
The passages in which ‘posts’ or 'state-messengers’ 
are really referred to are Jer. 5131 (dcaxwy, currens), 
2 Ch. 806 10 (Tpéxwv, cursor), Esth. 313 15 (BiBrNeapópos, 





1 A fem. niyy (7) is to be read with © and most modern 
critics. For female doorkeepers cp also Acts 12 13. 

2 [At first sight it appears to be the same word as that rendered 
‘guard’ by EV in 2 K. 1025 116, and hy RV in 15S. 2217 (AV 
‘footmen’). It is, however, in the highest degree probable that 
vadsim in these passages is a mutilated form of sarephdthim 
(Zarephathites), which occurs side by side with »pss (Pelethites), 
just as 35 (RV Carites) stands side by side with ps5 (Chere- 
thites). That ‘Cherethites’ and ‘ Pelethites’ are but conjectur- 
ally vocalised corrupt forms of ‘ Rehobothites’ (n21) and ‘ Zare- 
phathites’ (MD78) is maintained elsewhere (see PELETHITES). 
In 2 K. 1025 we can still detect a gloss on ps3 (va@sim), which 
asserts its equivalence to mpebp (in MT Pélistim), which again 
is most prohably a corruption of p'nssy, Sarephithim (or p'ns9, 
Paresathim?). (For mevbeby pss5 read [oengtsad] ovsnd or 
onas). The case is parallel to that of Saga “nega (1 S. 17 
26 36), where baya Chgxont n) represents a gloss on spnebpm. See 
Crit. Bib. We must also keep out of our list of words for 
‘post’ the corrupt word p in Job925 (Spopevs, cursor), for, 
probably, we have in the true text the first of three comparisons 
of Job’s fleeting days to swiftly-flying birds (see OssIFRAGE).— 
T. K. C.] 
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cursor), 81014 (immeús, veredarius). In Esther the 
reference is no doubt to the system of posts said to have 
been first devised by Cyrus the Great (Xen. Cyrop. 86 
17 f.). According to Herodotus (898) ‘nothing mortal 
travels so fast as the Persian messengers.’ . . . ‘The 
Persians give this system of riding post the name of 
ayyapjiov.’ The &yyapo. had authority to press into 
their service men, horses, or anything that might serve 
to hasten their journey. Hence the verb ayyapetvw, ‘to 
compel,’ in NT (Mt. 541 2732 Mk. 1521), and the yix 
(ayyapela) of the Talmud. ‘The etymology of d&yyapos 
is disputed. Andreas (in Marti’s glossary) explains it 
‘express messenger’ (7z/éofe), and connects it (like 
Bibl. Aram. NTN; Heb. nyan) with Middle Iranian 


hangért, etc., new Pers. angãra, ‘narrative, report.’ 
But mix is no doubt=Ass. ĉêgirtu (see EPISTOLARY 
LITERATURE, § 5), and égzr¢u is certainly not a Persian 
loan-word. The reverse process is much more in- 
telligible ; z.e., &yyapos is of Assyrian origin. Jensen,! 
however, leaves ég7rtz ( SN: to pay) out of the ques- 
tion, and derives &yyapos from Ass. and Bab. agru 
(aax), one engaged, or pressed, for service. 

Jensen argues that the etymology is excellent in itself, and 
also that its synonyms acxavédys, aoyavdns (acravdys), and berid 
(cp ‘ veredarius '?)can be satisfactorily explained only from Baby- 
lonian ; cp also Rawlinson’s note on Herod. 8 98 

FOL. Fort, VR, sire 2: MID Zarar, 3. MNI, ad, 
4. nnbp, kalléhath, see COOKING, § 5, 1. a, c, d, e; also 78. § 2 
for düd, and POTTERY, § 3 [6] for pãrür. 

For 5. mq, 4ivdyim, see COOKING, § 4. 

6. pon, sik (2 K. 42t), is used of the widow’s ‘pot of oil’; 
but pox (Vno) can hardly mean ‘ pot’ (GBA, ò adrciouar; GL, 
ayyecov, but with ò aàeiy. at end of verse). pu may come from 
the preceding CX. We expect 92) Jak (see Box, 1), which 


Klostermann restores. 

7. msy, sinsénetht (Ex. 16 33, if correct), of the pot of manna, 
containing a homer (eráuvos; Pesh. NDOp; Onk. mnt>y). © 
makes it a golden pot (eráuvov xpycovv); cp Heb. 94. 

8. yap gabid’. See Cup, MEALS, § 12, and POTTERY. 

9. Dna, Sephattdyiin (Ps. 68 13 [14]. See SHEEPFOLDS. 

To. yh, eb (Jer. 22287), AV “idol (cp Inot, $ 24), RV 
ee to fashion), RVmg. ‘pot’; see POTTERY, § 3 

Io]. 

IT. AISI masriph (Prov. 17 3 27 21). 

12. otanvos (Heb. 94). See above, 6. 

13. féarns (Mk. 74); Lat. sextarius. 
MEASURES. 

See also PURIFICATION (‘ waterpots, Jn. 26), WASHPOT. 

POTIPHAR D'a; treredpuc [ADEL], see 
below ; Putiphar), a high Egyptian official, the master 
of Joseph, Gen. 391 f. The name is evidently only a 
shorter writing of POTIPHERA with which it is identified 
by ©. On the Egyptian etymology see POTIPHERA. 
The position of Potiphar is described first as map (sd77s) 


of Pharaoh. ‘This word means ‘eunuch’ (@, Vg.), as 
well as ‘court-official,’ (thus Tg. Onk. x25}, the most 
important offices having been in the Ancient Orient (cp 
especially Assyria) in the hand of royal slaves who were 
often eunuchs (cp EUNUCH). The fact of Potiphar’s 
being married decides against the translation ‘eunuch.’ 2 
It has to be mentioned that the word was known also 
to the later Egyptians in the non-sexual sense. In two 
rock inscriptions in the valley Hamaméat, Persian officers 
are called: ‘szzys of Persia,’ where, evidently, it means 
‘official.’ See EGYPT, § 29, on the fact that no repre- 
sentation or mention of eunuchs has been found, so far, 
in Egypt, although it must be presupposed that the 
Egyptians knew eunuchs at least by contact with the 
neighbouring nations. The chief title of Potiphar was 
‘chief of the cooks’ (onan 3w). Thus it is correctly 
rendered by © (dpxiud-yecpos). The attempt to explain 
the title as ‘chief of the executioners’ (already Onk. 
Syr.) might be supported by the imprisonment (Gen. 


See METAL WORK. 


See WEIGHTS AND 


1 See P. Horn, Grundriss d. Neupersischen Etymologie 
(Strassburg, 1893), 29 254. 

2 Exceptional cases of eunuchs having wives will not alter the 
rule. See Ebers, Egypten und die Bücher Mosis, 299 (who 
still retained the error of the early Egyptologists who saw 
eunuchs in representations of fat old men). 
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39 20 f.) at the command of Potiphar, but has no lexico- 
graphic authority. On the other hand, the inmates of 
the prison—viz., the baker and the butler or cup-bearer 
decide for the first interpretation of the title. Is the 
superintendent of the royal kitchen and wine-cellar in- 
tended? The inclusion of the cup-bearer under his 
authority might point to such an extended sphere. At 
any rate, the office would include the command over a 
host of officials and slaves so large that the holder might 
well have a prison of his own, For the interpretation 
that no private prison is meant but the general royal 
prison, it might be argued that the office of cup-bearer 
was higher in rank, at least in dynasties 19 and 20, and 
could not well come under the authority of the super- 
intendent of the kitchen, so that Joseph’s meeting the 
two royal officials in that prison would be accidental 
rather than due to Potiphar’s position. It is not easy 
to find a corresponding office in the Egyptian inscriptions. 
The office of the ‘scribe of the royal table’ (sf' wdh) 
who had to register the expenses, was usually different 
from that of the #7-s/ ‘superintendent of the kitchen,’ 
and this one from that of the ‘superintendent of the 
brewery’ (r-w'dt), etc. If the words of Genesis be 
taken literally, the second office would be meant. We 
do not, however, know the court and its officers sufficiently 
well in all periods to be able to deny the possibility that 
all those offices may once have been united in one person. 
W. M.M. 


POTIPHERA, RV, AV POTIPHERAH ()75"D)5, 
tTretpeduH [A], merepph [EL], see below), an 
Egyptian priest of On-Heliopolis whose daughter was 
married to Joseph by Pharaoh (Gen. 4145 50 46207). 
On the fame of the learned priests of On and on 
that ancient city see ON. The name Potiphera is of 
great importance, allowing us to recognise its Egyptian 
etymology and to use it for criticism of the documents 
of the Pentateuch reporting the story of Joseph. 

The consonants of the Hebrew traditions are a faultless 
rendering of the Egyptian name g[’ ]-edy[]!-2[’ + Re',? 
‘the one whom the sun-god has given’; cp Greek 
Heliodorus. In later pronunciation Pedep(h)\ré'; cp 
the rendering Ilere@py in GF. The Greek version 
treats the name Potiphar as identical, and transliterates 
it, consequently, in the same way. This is, un- 
doubtedly, correct. See for the many similar names 
Lieblein, Dict. of Hrerogl. Names, 1056 (the biblical 
name, however, which points to the local cult of Helio- 
polis-On is not given there), Names of the same form, 
‘given by god X' are, e.g., the Egyptian prince Pedu- 
baste(¢) whose name ASur-bani-pal renders Px/ubasét, 
Pedam(m)in, which, on a bilingual sarcophagus (in 
Turin), is Hellenised as ’Apudnos, Pedéset, in Greek 
Heresis; Heroctpes, etc. On the question of the antiquity, 
of these formations of names ® see the discussion in ZA 
30 (1892) 49 f. There is no doubt about their rather 
recent use. No example from the Mosaic time can be 
furnished as yet, and it is questionable whether any 
certain examples occur before the time of dyn. 22— 
t.e., before 950 B.C. ln the discussion referred to (ZA, 
1892) it is claimed that such names become frequent 
only after 700 B.C., and that the writer of Joseph's life 
(E or E) who adduces the name Pedephré’ as belong- 
ing to two persons is, therefore, to be placed in the 
seventh century B.C. (cp JOSEPH, § 4, col. 2588 f). 
Our material is not exhaustive enough to allow such 


1 The z/w is later always omitted. Of course, the name can 
be written in various other ways, owing to the great variety of 
hieroglyphic signs which may be interchanged. Notice that the 
Egyptian æ sounded to the Semites always nearer ź¢ than d. 


‘KE OK 
® | 
3 Correctly compared first by Rosellini, Monumenti Storici, 
text i., 117 (Ebers, Aegypten und die Bücher Mosis, 296). 
Champollion, Système Hierogl., had come near the truth in 
assuming ‘the one who belongs (e¢[e] for earlier ezże) to the sun’; . 


but no similar name can be found. See also col. 3728, n. 3. 
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POTSHERDS, GATE OF 


exact statements. At any rate, however, it must be 
confessed that in a writer of the period before 1000 
B.C., the name could not appear as of characteristic 
frequency among the Egyptians. On the other hand, 
the transcription with » and y gives a good, archaic 
impression, and would militate against too extravagant 
attempts at bringing down the date. W. M. M. 


POTSHERDS, GATE OF (MDDI WY, Kr.; 
DMO w, Kt), Jer. 192. See JERUSALEM, § 24 ; 
cp POFTERY, S 7: 

POTTAGE (7°33, Gen. 2529; ewema, Bel. and 
Drag. 33). See Foon, § 4 (1), and LENTILES. 

POTTER'S FIELD (TON arpon TOY kepamewc), 
Mt.277. See ACELDAMA., 

POTTERY. ‘Though the art of pottery was presum- 





Fic. 1.—‘* Amorite’ or pre- Israelite pottery: betore 1500 B.C. 
(From Bliss, Monnd of Many Cities. 1. no. 833 2. no. c2; 
4. no. 93. All handmade, with simple incised ornament.) 
ably known to the Israelites from an early period, 
references in | lebrew literature to the manu- 
facture and use of earthen vessels are rare, 
and for the most part ambiguous. ‘The 
ample vocabulary of names for vessels is 
derived mainly from roots descriptive of 
their forms or uses, not of their material ; 
and more than onee (Is. 3014 Jer. 4812 
Lam. 42) an express reference to earthen 
vessels is attached to words which pro- 
perly mean vessels of skin. Probably 
the earliest express reference, though vaguer 
phrases occur in the Hexateuch, is 25. 17 28, 
where, ina list of supplies, carthen vessels 
accompany (wooden) beds and (brazen) 
basons (ep the similar classification, Mk. 74, 
Bamrricnovs twornpiwy Kai teorôv Kal xa- 
kiwy). It is only in prophetical literature 
that allusions to the manufacture and char- 
acteristics of pottery become at all frequent. 
This all corresponds with what the history 
of the Israelites would lead us to expect. 
In Egypt, it is true, pot- 
tery was in use from the 
pre-dynastic period on- 
wards ; and wheel-made vessels, from the 
time of the fourth dynasty—though hand- 
made fabrics survived to a much later date.? 
Into Palestine the use of the potter's 


1. Intro- 
duction. 


ee a 


” 
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2. In Egypt 
and Palestine. 


>o k- 9- 


wheel seems not to have been introduced Y,, 
until the time of the eighteenth Egyptian @& 
dynasty, and then probably from Egypt. Ps 
A variety, however, of hand-made fabrics | 
for the most part rude though characteristic, ; 
and occasionally Iater of some elegance, V 


were in use among the pre-Israelite popu- 

lations, and persisted among these and 

their conquerors after the introduction of the wheel. 
The whole series of Palestinian pottery has been 

fully illustrated by excavations at Tell-el-Hesy,? the 

probable site of LACHisu [¢.v. ]. 


1 E.g., eighteenth dynasty, see Leps. Denkm. 274a; Wilk. 
Anc. Eg. 3 164. 

2 Flinders Petrie, Tedd-e/-Hesy (1891); Bliss, Mound of Many 
Cities (1894). Cp also the ‘finds' at Tell Zakariya (PEFOQ, 
1899, pp. 102 f., 1900, p. 11 J); Tell es-Safieh (74. 1899, pp. 
a. Tell Sandahannah (74. 1900, pp. 3197), and Tell ej- 
Judeideh (74, 1900, pp. 199 f); the examples from Jerusalem 
(Bliss and Dickie, -E.rcavations at Jerusalem [1898], p. 261, 
pl. 25, Warren and Wilson, Recovery of Jerusalem [1871], pp. 
472 f), and those figured in Per. Chip., Art in Sardinia, 
Judæa, etc., | 351, fig. 235 7. 
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Fic. 2.—‘ Phoenician’ or proto-Israelite pottery : 1500-1000 B.C. 
Scale about 5. 

(From Petrie, Tel? ef-J7esy. 1. no. 1243 2. NO. 1375 3. NO. 1253 
4. no. 115 [occurs also in Mycenawan Cyprus and in 18th 
dyn. Egypt]; 5. no. 141 [occurs as no. 4]; 6. no. 110. 
Almost all handmade, without ornament: the forms often 
imitated from leathern vessels. 


) 
Oo O0 
$ —— 
1 7 


Fic. 3.—‘ Jewish’ pottery : 1000-500 B.C.? scale about po- 
(From Petrie, Tel? e/-/7esy. 1. no. 201 [with owner's mark, xl; 
| 2. NO. 192; 3: NO. 2023 4. no. 1873 5. no. 198; 6. no. 218, 
7. DO. 219. Often wheel-made: the forms analogous to the 
contemporary pottery of Cyprus, and of Carthage.) 
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Fic. 4.—Typical Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman pottery. 





Fic. 5.—Painted pottery showing Cypriote influence. 


(1. Bliss, Mound op Many Cities, no. 106. buff clay, red and 
black pigment, wheel-made, resembles Cypriote style ; 800- 
500 B.C,: 2. Petrie, Te//-e/-Hesy, no. 157. bottom view of 
bowl, like 3; dark clay, white slip, black pigment; hand- 
made; common in Cyprus, 1500-1000 B.C.: 3. Bliss, Mound 
of Many Cities, no. 181, bowl like 2.) 
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On this site occur: (1) early, rude, and apparently indigenous 
fabrics, all handmade, which have been provisionally described 
as ‘Amorite’ (fig. 1); (2) some characteristic varieties of the 
fabrics which have been described as ‘ Phoenician,’ from their 
frequency in Cyprus, and in foreign settlements in Egypt of 
eighteenth dynasty date. They occur also occasionally on the 
less known Syrian mainland (fig. 2); (3) imitations, clumsy and 
barbaric, of the Phoenician fabrics above mentioned, which have 
been regarded as very probably ‘ Jewish,’ since examples of 
the same style recur on a number of sites in Jewish territory. 

žut few of these scattered examples are from undisturbed sites, 

and none are of accurately determinable date (fig. 3). In the 
chronological series, as indicated at Tell-el-Hesy, their upper 
limit approximately coincides with that of the Israelite occupa- 
tion of Palestine; the lower is more vague, for the native forms 
are gradually modified and give place in the third and second 
centuries B.C. to (4) degenerate Hellenistic forms, which have 
persisted almost without change to the present time (fig. 4). 


Painted decoration was very rarely applied to pottery 
either in Phoenicia, or in any other part of non-Hellenic 
Asia; and, when it occurs, may generally be referred either 
to Egyptian or to Ægean influence. One imperfect vase 
from Jerusalem (fig. 61), like a modern Egyptian gulleh, 
found only 4-6 metres (19 ft.) deep in the Miristan (Xe- 
covery of Jerusalem, p. 478 f., Per.-Chip. op. cit. 1355, 
fig. 244 7), and a few fragments found near Barclay’s 
Gate and the Genneth Gate (Louvre; Pottier, Catalogue 
des Vases, 92; Per.-Chip., op. cit. 1356 f., fig. 246-8), 
and fragments from Tekoa (Brit. Mus.) and from Moab 
(Brit. Mus. A, 1676-77, cp H. de Villefosse, Morce des 
Mon. Phén. du Louvre, no. 7) seem to be influenced by 
the geometrical style of Cyprus; but their date is quite 
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Fic. 6.—Painted pottery showing Ægean influence. 


(1. Jerusalem (Muristan), Wilson and Warren, Recovery of 
Jerusalem, 478, geometrical ornament: 2. ‘Yell Zakariya, 
PEF, 1900, p. 13, pl. ili. 1, Ægean form and painted 
ornament: 3. Tell es Safieh, ző. 1899, p. 314, pl. ii., native 
copy of Ægean form and spiraliform ornament ; on front, a 
bird like Fig. 51 above; buff clay, red and black paint: 
4. Tell-el-Hesy, Bliss, o. cit. no. 179, native copy of 
characteristic Ægean (Mycenzan) form, unpainted.) 


uncertain, and similar fragments, found in Malta (Valetta 
Museuni) seem to be of medizeval Arab fabric. Other 
fragments from er-R’mail (Louvre, H. de Villefosse, 
Notice des Mon. Phén. no. 81) have the characteristic 
(7th-5th cent. B.C.) Cypriote ornament of concentric 
circles, which occurs also at Kuyunjik on imported— 
probably Levantine—pottery (Brit. Mus. NH, 18, 28). 
At Tell-el-Hesy, painted pottery of quasi-Cypriote forms 
(fig. 51), together with the ‘ painted Phoenician’ bowls 
(which are probably actually Cypriote), begins to appear 
about the time of the eighteenth dynasty (figs. 5 2, 5 3); 
but none of the ‘Jewish’ types are painted (fig. 3). 
Clear traces of the influence of the Mycenzean civilisa- 
tion, probably introduced by the seafaring raiders who 
harried the Levant, appear during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties of Egypt. (See PHILISTINEs, 
§ 6 7%) But this phase was short-lived. 1 

In a nomadic state, the use of brittle earthenware 
is reduced to a minimum, owing to the difficulties of 
6: Hebrew ae oe sia is ae ee Mesias 

terms, esther. ee , and gourds, and by metallic 
utensils where commercial intercourse per- 
mits. Such pottery as there is in such circumstances is 
either very rude and temporary, or is imported and pre- 
served as a luxury.? 

Thus among the Israelites, three words for vessels, 
nébel (nébel), hémeth, nod, besides ‘66, Job 3219, properly 

1 Cp Welch, ‘The Influence of Ægean Civilisation on South 
Palestine’ in P/FQ, 1900, pp. 342% The pottery in question 
was found at Tell el-Hesy (Petrie, /c., figs. 46, 145, 164-7 5 
Bliss, 4c., fig. 179); Tell es-Safieh (PEFQ, 1899, p. 314), and 
Tell Zakariya (26. 1900, pp. 11-13). 

2 Niebuhr, Voy. 1188; Benzinger, Meb. Arch. 214. 
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denote vessels of skin (see BOTTLE, § 1), whilst in the 
accounts both of the tabernacle and of the temple the 
great majority, if not all the sacred vessels were of 
metal (Ex. 383 1 K.745 102 2 Ch. 416 920 3513), and so 
at the same time of greater intrinsic value, more durable, 
and less liable to contract pollution (Lev. 6287). For 
minor sacrificial purposes earthen vessels are specified 
more than once in the Levitical code (Nu. 517 Lev. 
621 145 50). 

The difficulty of determining the usage of the Hebrew 
terms is increased by the fact that, in all the versions, 
the words for vessels of pottery and other materials are 
rendered for the most part quite at random. Least of 
all, either in AV or RV, is the key-word ‘ pot’ confined 
to earthenware ; it includes vessels of wickerwork, skin, 
and metal. With this qualification, the following out- 
line gives the forms and uses of pottery which are 
expressly mentioned in Hebrew literature. 


1. 3, kad (/heave? draw water, vdpia, AV ‘pitcher’; Gen. 


2414 Judg.716 Eccles. 126, xados, cadus; AV ‘barrel’; 1K. 
17 12 18 33) is a capacious vessel large enough to conceal a lighted 
torch, Judg. 716; cp Mt. 515, or to serve as a meal tub, 1 K. 
1712 7. (see Robinson Lees, I 7lage Life in Palestine, 1897, 
frontispiece), it was commonly used for carrying water, Gen. 
24 14 Eccles. 126 1 K. 18 33; cp vépia, Jn. 428, and was borne on 
the shoulder, Gen. 2414. See COOKING, § 2. 


2. PIPI dakbiik, see BOTTLE, § 2(a), CRUSE, 2. 

3. JÐ, ak (v drop, daxos [lentil]; deaticula, EV ‘vial’; 1S. 
1015; AV ‘box,’ 2 K. 91 3) is a lenticular flask or pilgrim bottle, 
with a narrow neck between small handles for suspension. The 
form is derived from a leathern prototype, and is common in 
‘ Phoenician’ and ‘ Jewish’ fabrics of pottery, see fig. 2, 3,4 

4. y2, gabia® (round ; Kepaptov, scyfhus, AV ‘bowl’ Jer. 
35.5) is a large round bowl from which wine could be served out 
into cups. In Jer. 355 it is probably of clay (©); but the same 
word is used Gen, 442 for the ‘divining cup’ of Joseph, which 
is expressly of silver (cp Divination, § 3 [3], though late 
Chaldzan bowls with magic inscriptions, in Brit. Mus., are of 
clay. See MEALS, § 12. 

5. DID, 40s (v contain ; mompiov, calix, AV ‘cup’ freq.) is 
frequently used for a drinking-cup. Such cups were often of 
metal ; but for common purposes clay was in use at all periods. 
In Mk. 74 rompía are distinguished from esra (wooden) and 

aAxcta, (bronze) vessels, and are presumably of clay ; cp xepaptoy 
védaros, Mk. 1413 Lk. 22 ro, and Is. 3014. See MEALS, § 12. 

6. WB, pariir (vbe hot; xvrpá, olla, ‘pot’ AV Nu. 118 
Judg.619 18.214 Joel26) seems always to represent the 
common clay cooking-pot, and is repeatedly distinguished from 
the metallic cauldron. Cp Cooking, § 5 (i. c). 

7e MID, kur (cook, kduevos, caminus, Prov. 173 272r Is. 
4810 Ecclus.25, Jornax Dt.420 1K.851 Jer. 114 Ezek. 
2218 2022) is the earthen crucible or melting pot of the metal- 
lurgist (Wilk. Anc. Eg.); but in Lev. 1135 the dual, lit. ‘ pair of 
crucibles,’ is explained by Jewish commentators as ‘a pot with 
its cover’; @® xvrpóroðes indicates a clay tripod, such as is 
occasionally found ; hence EV ‘range for pots,’ mg. ‘stewpan"; 
in any case the utensil was of clay, as it was to be destroyed 
by breaking in pieces. Cp FURNACE, § t (2). 

For 8. NBS, saffdhath, and 9. nny, stlihith, see 
CRUSE, 1, 3. 

10. IXY, ‘ésed, Jer. 22 28(with zd phis, ‘broken vessel’ [RVmg., 
‘pot,’ AV ‘idol’; oxedos, vas fictile]; cp IpoL, § 14). The 
allusion is probably to a broken terra-cotta figurine, a piece of 
modelled clay, cheap and fragile {cp below, § 5 (2)]. 


Besides the express terms already mentioned, earthen 

ac Petes. vessels, lë héres (èga), of undefined 

form are recorded as being in use :— 

1. For ritual purposes (Nu. 517 Lev. 45 50). 

2. For cooking, frequently—e.g., Lev. 6 28 [21], where 
it is clear that they are of unglazed clay, and conse- 
quently absorbent of contamination; cp Ezek. 246, 
where the metaphor is from cooking, and ‘rust’ of AV, 
should be ‘scum.’ Cp Lev. 1135 AV, ‘range for pots,’ 
above (§ 37); and Is. 3014. Cp COOKING, § 5. 

3. To preserve documents, Jer.3214; cp buried 
treasure, 2 Cor. 47, which is frequently found thus pro- 
tected: 

The word Aéres (4/‘scratch,’ dorpaxev, testa, vas fictile) is 
used of a whole vessel, Prov. 2623 and as adj. Lev. 621 11 33 
14550 1512, as well as of broken pottery; as a ladle, Is. 3014; 
as an extemporised brazier, 74., cp Thomson, The Land and the 


Book, 522 (1868); or, on account of the sharpness of its broken 
edges, as a scraper, Job28. 
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All these makeshifts may be commonly observed still 
in the East. 

4. To these we may add the making of concrete 
(mod. Ar. omrah,; cp non, &dsaph, Dan. 233 J, 
boTpaxov, fictilis, festa; EV ‘clay,’ see § 6 below). 
For this purpose broken potsherds are finely pounded 
and mixed with lime (cp Roman opus Signinum). It 
is as if for this purpose that Jeremtah is directed to 
shatter the ‘potter's vessel’ in Jer. 191-11, and the 
process may still be seen on the same spot outside the 
city (Neal, Palestine Explored, 116 f. [1882]). 

Proverbially, mention is made, especially in the later 
books, of 

1. The plasticity and passivity of clay in the hands 
of the potter ; frequently—e.g., Is. 29 16 
459 646 Jer. 182 

2. The fragility of pottery in the 
kiln, Ecclus. 275, and in use; frequently—e.g., Ps. 29 
Eccles. 126 Is. 3014 th19 Jer. 191-11 (ep § 4 [5}) 2228 
Rev. 227, cp Judg. 7195/1 

3. Consequently, its small value—e.g., Lam. 42 Zech. 
Axa Nt; 27 0. 

4. Its menial uses—e.g., Ps.608 2 Thess. 220; but 
not Ps.6813 AV ‘pots,’ RV ‘sheepfolds’ Che. Zs. 
‘dunghills’; Ps.816 AV ‘pots,’ RV ‘basket,’ though 
the reference is, in faet, to work in a brickfield ; see 
below, § 6. 

5. Its dry and dusty texture, Ps. 2215. 

The manufacture of pottery among the Israelites may 
be outlined from the same later sources, especially Jer. 
181-3 Ecelus. 38 32-34. 

Clay is usually 97, homer; andes, lutum; /V2N, ‘red,’ cp 
20, këmär; agdadros, bitumen; from the frequent red colour 


of pot-clay, especially of the surface clays of the 
6. Clay. Levantine limestones; cp our chalk soil; also 


Bibl.-Aram, NBON (700, Dan. 233, see § 4 [5]; 
TRASS, lutum; once W9, 7; mnàós, lutun, Is. 4125, which is 
properly ‘mud’ for sun-dried bricks, Nah. 3 14, or merely ‘ mire.’ 


5. Proverbial 
references. 


The clay is kneaded with the feet to the proper 
uniformity and consistency (Wisd.157 Is.4125, ep 
Nah. 314, where brickmaking is meant, and Ecclus. 
38 33 AVIS., ‘tempereth with his feet’). Even prepared 
clay, however, is liable to fail on the wheel (Jer. 184), 
in which case it can be worked up afresh; or in the 
furnace (Ecelus. 275), in which case it is ruined utterly, 
and is cast aside among the ‘ wasters,’ which mark the 
site of many ancient potteries. 


The same clay, 337, is also used to receive the impress of a 
seal (Job 38, cp Jer. 3214); and for baked brick, 133°, Gen. 


113 Is. 459, cp Ezek. 41. See BRICK. 

According to the MT the bronze castings of king Solomon 
were made in the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah, in 
the plain of Jordan (2 Ch. 417, êv re mayer THs ys, in argillosa 
terra, cp 1 K.746). The text is corrupt (see ADAM 1.); 
but the Jordan furnishes a strong clay suitable for moulds. 
Cp BABYLONIA, § 153; BITUMEN, Brick, Clay, SEAL. 


The potter (usually ss, yosér; Kepapeds, figulus, 
plasies; n'as’, ‘mould’ ; and not confined to this kind 


of manufacture, Is. 45718; also Bibl. 
Aram. pehhar, rnp; figulus, Dan. 2 41) 


sits at his work, turning the whee) with his feet, and 
modelling the clay revolving upon it with his hands 
(Jer. 183 Ecelus. 3832). Like many other craftsmen, the 
potters in Jerusalem appear to have formed a hereditary 
guild of the bné SHELAE (g.v.), which is mentioned in 
1 Ch. 423 at the end of an enumeration of the tribe of 
Judah (see GEDERAH, 2). 


The Potter’s Field, Aceldama (mod. Hakl ed-Damm), is tradi- 
tionally situated in the lower part of the valley of Hinnom, south 
of Zion, where traces of former potteries are still seen. The 
furnaces of the valley of Hinnom were proverbial, and the area 
in question zay have extended as far up the valley, and W. of 
Zion, as the ‘ Gate of Potsherds’ (Jer. 192), if not even as far as 
the ‘ Tower of the Furnaces '’(Neh. 311 12 38). See ACELDAMA. 

The ‘Gate of Potsherds’ (Jer. 192 Kré, RVmg.) obtained its 
name perhaps from the waste heaps of these potteries (to which it 
offered direct access from the city), perhaps from general refuse 
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heaps, as this Gate is probably identical with the Dung Gate 
(Neh. 213 3137), see Harstru, Hinnom [VALLEY OF, § 4 (2)], 
and JERUSALEM, § 24, col. 2423. 


The wheel (o3axa-5y, dual; éml rôv Adwy; super 
rotam, Jer. 183, AV™E. ‘seats,’ ‘frames’; rpdyxos, rota, 


1, Ecelus. 3829; cp Ex. 116) appears 
3. o eens from the Hebrew to have been origin- 


ally of stone, but was, perhaps, also 
later of wood. Two types of wheel, both known in 
antiquity, and still used 
in the Levant, would suit 


the biblical passages. 

1. That described by Abul- 
walid, //e4, Roots, Lex. (ed. 
Neubauer, col. 18), ‘The 
instrument is double [expl. 
the dual form} upon which 
the potter turns earthen ves- 
sels. It consists of two wheels 
of wood, like a handmill; 
the one is larger, which is 
the lower one; the other is 
smaller, and this is the upper. 
This instrument is called 
‘obnidyim ‘a pair of stones,” 
although not made of stone, 
hecause of their being like a 
handmill, which is generally 
made of stone.’ In this (fig. 1800 B.C. 

7), which is the old Egyptian 
type (Wilk, Anc. Eg. 3164; Rosellini, Aon. Civ. Pl. Les 
Leps. Denkm. 213126; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 457 [figure]! ), 
and persisted in the East, though not in N W. Africa (Abulwalid, 
4c.); the lower ‘wheel’ is stationary, and serves merely as a 
hase or pivot (Benz. //A 214). 

2. Both wheels revolve with the same vertical axle, to which 
they are fixed at some distance apart. The lower is driven by 
the feet of the potter (E:cclus, 38 29) who sits on a bench (cp the 
interpretation of D'IN in Ex. 116, and AVmg. in Jer. 18 3); the 
upper wheel, as before, supports the clay. This more advanced 
type is first depicted in Greece in the sixth century B.C. (Annali 
dell’ Instituto, 1882, pl. U, 2; Reinach, Xepert. d. Vases Grecs, 
1346), and has spread over all Europe, and many parts of W. 
Asia (fig. 8). Ft appears to be the wooden wheel of the Talmud 


(To, cippus, cp 1 K. 730 AV ‘wheels,’ properly trunk of a tree; 
VTD, bar, cp 10, ‘stocks,’ Job 13 27 37 11), and is the common 


type now, in Syria (Thomson, Tke Land and the Book, 521, at 
Jaffa). Of these alternatives no. 2 suits Ecclus. 38 32 beiter than 
no. 1, as the wheel here is turned with the feet, but no. 1 by the 
hand, either of the potter or of an attendant (as in Harrison’s 
work cited below, n. 1); in Jer. 183 either interpretation may 
be assumed. 





Fic. 7.—Potter's wheel turned by 
the hand. Egypt; about 


The kiln (xdsuvos, Ecclus. 27 5 3834) in which pottery 
is baked is not clearly distinguished from the furnace of 
; the metallurgist, or the oven of the 

9. The kiln. baker. See FURNACE. The ‘burning 
fiery furnace’ of Nebuchadrezzar scems, from its large 
echamber, in which 
four men could walk, 
its side door (@upd, 
ostium), and its 
moderate normal 
heat, to have been a 
pot- or brick - kiln, 
such as David may 
be supposed to have 
used as an instru- 
ment of torture 1202) 


(malbén; amd uvGetov, 
Jornax lateraria, 2S. 
1231; ep Jer. 439 
Nah. 314).2 On this 
mode of punishment 
see AHAB, 2 (col. 93), 
FURNACE. The pot- 
ter's kilns represented 
on Egyptian (Wilk. Anc. Eg. 299192; Rosellini, 
Mon. Civ. 2251; Leps. Denkm. 2126) and early Greek 
monuments (Ann. d. Inst., 1882, pl. U, 1) are, how- 





Fic. 8.—Potter’s wheel, turned by 
the foot, showing the wo stones. 
Egypt, Ptolemaic. 


1 Cp (in Greece) Harrison and MacColl, Greek Vase Paint- 


ings, 9. “ ; 
2 But see BRICK, $ 1, n. 3; Davin, § 11 ¢. ii., and especially 
Crit. Lid. 
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ever, on a much smaller scale (fig. 9). Von Ihering 
(Evolution of the Aryan, 100, 416) points out the daily 
necessity for public kilns, when business documents 
were preserved, as in Babylonia, on tablets of baked clay. 

Though the name of Nebuchadrezzar’s furnace refers 
to its smoke, a clear fire and a clean kiln are essential 
to the production of fine pottery, and must be maintained 
night and day (Ecclus. 38 34). 

The glazing in Ecclus. 3834 EV (xpicua [BNA], 
xápıoua [B*>], Zinitionem) is properly a smearing with 
either slip or paint. Smearing with 
slip is common, in Palestine as else- 
where, on all but the commonest sorts 
of vessels, but would not call for special remark in this 
context. Smearing with paint—especially paint of a 
warm red colour, smeared over the whole surface of the 
vessel, and frequently polished by hand—is characteristic 
of the earlier 'Amorite’ pottery (§ 2) and persists to a 
late date. If xapioua be read, something of the nature 


10. Glazing 
and glass. 


of a pattern must be understood (§ 2). 
Actual vitrified glazing is rarely, if ever, found on 
The 


Palestinian pottery before Roman times. char- 





Fic. 9.— Potter’s kiln; elevation and conjectural section. Early 
reek: the Egyptian kiln is narrower and taller, and has 
no dome. 


acteristic Egyptian glazed /fazence was imitated in 
Cyprus, and perhaps also in Phoenicia, from at least 
the beginning of the Jewish kingdom; and glazed 
earthenware has been found occasionally on Jewish 
sites, but never of certainly native fabric, or of clearly 
pre-exilic date. The ‘earthen vessel overlaid with 
silver dross’ of Prov. 2623 AV has been interpreted of a 
crucible, or broken potsherd, on which dross has been 
spilt; but the Hebrew implies zz¢entional ‘ overlaying’ 
(cp 1K.620), and the use of dross or slag as glaze, 
though unsubstantiated, is not in itself unlikely, whether 
merely as a four de force, or as a means of imitating a 
metallic lustre like the ducchero nero of early Greece and 
Italy. 


Glass [g.v.] itself hardly comes into use in Palestine before 
late Ptolemaic times, though opaque coloured glass was made in 
Egypt under the eighteenth dynasty, and imitated in Cyprus 
and elsewhere. For Palestinian specimens of the later transparent 
glass see Bliss and Dickie, A.xcav. at Jerus. 362, and Per.-Chip. 
op. cit. 1 358 f. fig. 251 f: M 
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PRAITORIUM 
POUND. 1. Aldné (NIJ; MmNa, mina or mna), Ezra 
369, etc. Cp MANEH, and see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


2. Atrpa, Jn. 1231939. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


POWDERS OF THE MERCHANT bzn DPIN; 
KONIOPTWN mypeyoy [BNA, -eyikoy N*], pulveris 
pigmentariz), mentioned along with myrrh and frankin- 
cense (Cant. 36f). See PERFUME. 


POWER OF GOD (Acts 810), POWERS (Rom. 838 
1 Cor. 1524 Eph. 121). There were many duvduets, or 
angelic ‘powers,’ of the same class, but of different 
degrees ; Simon Magus, however, passed as ‘ that power 
of God which is called Great’ (RV). It has been pro- 
posed to take megalé (weyadn) as a transliteration of the 
Samaritan name of the ' power’ (xbin or %35—7.e., ‘he 
who reveals ’).! But Deissmann (2idelstudien, 19, n. 6) 
quotes from a papyrus this invocation, ‘I invoke thee 
as the greatest power which is appointed in heaven by 
the Lord God.’* See Simon MAGUS; ANGEL, § 1. 


PRÆTOR. On the Roman office of prætor (2.¢., 
preitor, ‘he who goes before,’ ‘a leader’), originally a 
military title, and in classical times a designation of the 
highest magistrates in the Latin towns, the reader may 
consult the works of Marquardt, Mommsen, and 
others; a compendious account will be found in 
J. G. Frazer's article ‘ Praetor’ in Ency. Brit.) 19655 f. 

In Acts 16202225 for orparnyoi (RV ' magistrates’) 
RV™s. has ‘Gk. prætors.? The meaning of this note 
is that orparnyol, the Greek name for the highest 
magistrates in a Roman colony, corresponded to the 
Lat. pretores. ‘The title przetors was not technically 
accurate, but was frequently employed as a courtesy 
title for the supreme magistrates of a Roman colony’ 
(Ramsay, S¢ Paul, 218). In Acts1619, however, 
there is already mention of the rulers (&pxovres), so 
that the further mention of the praetors (ørparmyoí) is 
matter for surprise. Meyer- Wendt, Comm. 281, ex- 
plains d&pyovres as ‘the more general,’ orparnyol ‘ the 
more specialised’ expression. Ramsay admits the 
difficulty of the text. 

‘It is hardly possible,’ Ramsay says, ‘that v. 19 £ have the 
final form that the writer would have given them. The expres- 
sion halts between the Greek form and the Latin, between the 
ordinary Greek term for the supreme board of magistrates in 
any city (apxovtes), and the popular Latin designation (atparnyot, 
pretores), as if the author had not quite made up his mind 
which he should employ. Either of the clauses bracketed 3 is 
sufficient in itself; and it is hardly possible that a writer, whose 
expression is so concise, should have intended to leave in his 
text two clauses which say exactly the same thing’ (217 £). 

Ramsay's conclusion, with regard to the authorship of 
the narrative that ‘as usual, Luke moves on the plane of 
educated conversation in such matters, and not on the 
plane of rigid technical accuracy; he writes as the 


scene was enacted,’ is hardly satisfactory. M. A. C. 


PRATORIUM (npaitwpion; Syr. transliterates 
priajetortum), meaning originally the tent of the com- 
mander of an army (Liv. 35), came to 
be applied to the residence, whether fixed 
or provisional, of the governor of a pro- 
vince (Cic. Verr. ii. 428), and even to the large country 
villas of noble Romans (Suet. Calig. 37; see Rich, 
Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Antigg.). In the NT it seems 
to be used of the royal palaces as being temporary 
residences of the procurators. Thus in Acts 2335 
mpatr. T. ‘Hpqwdov is taken to mean the palace of Herod 
in Cæsarea (AV ' Herod’s judgment-hall,’ RV ‘ Herod's 
palace’), According to Meyer, the same is meant by 
mpaitwptovy in Phil. 113 (AV ‘palace'); but Lightfoot 
has contended strongly for the meaning ‘ przetorian 
guards’ (see Philippians, 97-100). Further, some 
scholars (Keim) suppose the word to be used in the 
Gospel narrative of Herod's palace at Jerusalem. 

1 E. Klost. Probl. im Aposteltexte, 15 f. 

2 emxadovpat oe Thy peyiotny Svvauty Thy €V TO oVpava UMd 
Ku pia Geod rerayuévyvy (Pap. Par. bibl. nat. 1275 J). 

They are: [and dragged them into the agora before the 


magistrates] and [and bringing them to the presence of the 
preztors}. ‘ 


1. Meaning 
of the term. 
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The passages are Mk. 1516 (EV ‘ Preetorium’) 
Mt. 2727 (AV ‘the common hall’) Jn. 1828 (AV ‘the 
hall of judgment’) 33 (AV ‘judgment 
2. Its occur: hall’) 199 (AV ‘judgment hall’), RV 
pe a ° has ‘palace’ everywhere, except Mk. 
gospels. where this rendering is placed in the 
margin. But even if we could consider the accounts 
in these passages reliable, the reference might more 
plausibly be supposed to be to the fortress of Antonia. 
As is justly pointed out in Meyer-Weiss, Matth. 484, 
Herod's palace would be reserved for his own use. 
The earliest of these passages (Mk.1516), however, 
is very vague. Jesus is said to have been led away by 
the soldiers ‘within the court, which is the Praetorinm ’ 
(gow ris avd\Hs, © éoriv mparrwpiov). Here, as Brandt 
says, the words ‘ which is the Praetorium’ are a strange 
addition and do not fit well into the text, whatever 
interpretation we may give to them. ‘They are a 
gloss occasioned by the text of Matthew’ (Zvang. 
Gesch. 107). Mt., not understanding the words éow 
Ths avs, improves the story by laying the scene at 
the headquarters of the Roman garrison (Mt. 2727, 
maparasovtes Tov ‘Inooby eis TÒ rpaiTwpioy o vvýyayov 
èr' avrov SAnv Thv omeipav). An editor of Mk. added 
the gloss after comparing the two accounts. 

In Lk. the passage is wanting. But the Third Gospel 
tells us of a trial before Herod of which no mention is 
3 The account made in the other gospels. oo 

Lat circumstances in this narrative (the 

gi mockery by the soldiers, the gorgeous 
robe) suggest that it owes its origin to Mk. 1516= 
Mt. 2727. Lk., we may suppose, had some form of 
Mk. before him. The words seemed to him to suggest 
that the scene of the mockery by the soldiers took place 
in the palace of Herod. He therefore introduces Herod 
himself into the narrative. That he realised the 
difficulty of the task is shown by such apologetic 
touches as 236 f. 12. In our earliest source, therefore, 
it seems very doubtful whether we have in the gospels 
any reference to the preetorium. On the narrative in 
the Fourth Gospel see PAVEMENT. 

Westcott (S¢. John, Introduction, p. xii) seems to see no 
difficulty in the narratives. On the other hand, Brandt (Dre 
Evang. Gesch. 167 7), O. Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, 378 
espec. n. 2), and Réville (Le Quatrième Evangile, 265) point 
out divergences and difficulties in the accounts of the trial 
and death of Jesus as given in the Synoptists and in Jn. which 
seem to require us totreat this part of the Gospel story with 
some caution. It should be added that certain features in the 
narratives were perhaps suggested by the ceremonies connected 
with the sacrifice of the corn- and wine-god. See Frazer, GB (2) 
(217177, cp. 3138.7), and Grant Allen, Evol. of the Idea of 
God (ch. 14 J). MAC 


PRAYER. 1. The ordinary word for ‘to pray,’ 
Sonn, hithpallél, which, like the word for ' prayer,’ 


TODA, lephillah, occurs in writings of all dates, has a 


root (5p, Arab. phalla) meaning ‘to rend’ (see Wellh. 
L1/G®) 102, Reste Arabischen Heidentums'), 126). 

This may possibly throw a light on the original meaning of 
téphillah (cp§5). In illustration, cp Syr. aysny, ethkassaph, 

lit. ‘to cut oneself’ (WRS, Rel. Sem.(2) 321, 337); 
1. Words. also s4y3nn. 22¢hgided (see below), 1 K.1828 Jer. 
415, and [so B] Hos.7 14 (xareréuvovro ; ‘for corn 

and wine they cnt themselves’). See CuTrincs (§ x ad fin.), and 
compare with what is there said (§ 2) as to the significance of 
cuttings of the flesh Rohertson Smith referred to above. If this 
is correct, we may contrast /éph/llah with the Ass, skribu, 
‘prayer,’ from \/kardaéu, ‘to show favonr,’ also ‘to do homage,’ 
unless, with some, we suppose an original form ribu from 
/kardbu, ‘to draw near.’ See Muss-Arnolt, s.v. zkrzdu, and 
cp Franz Del. on Ps.7327 7 + 

That ‘ prayer,’ as conceived by the early Israelites, 
really had a connection with cuttings of the flesh is at 
once suggested by the later use of meni, ‘ /étaphoth,’ for 
the fephillin, or ' phylacteries,’ if these prayer-bands are 
really a substitute for the sacred marks punctured in the 
flesh of a worshipper in primitive times (see FRONTLETS ; 
CuTTINGS, § 7). 

Compare also a striking emendation of Klostermann in r K. 
1721. It is usual to render m) (G évepúonoe [7], Vg. ‘ex- 
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pandit se atque mensus est ’) in that passage ‘stretched himself,’ 
(EV ; so Kautzsch, Kittel, etc.), which appears to rest ultimately 
on a comparison of Ar. madda, ‘trahendo extendit.’ The sug- 
gested reading gives this sense, ‘And he cut himself for the boy 
three times, and called on Yahwé, and said,’ etc. (3 and p are 
frequently confounded.) In the parallel story in 2 K.434 the 
same word qmm may also be read for the 473 (GL gives both 
guvexanwev and tyaad) of MT; in 1 K.1842 453% is more 
plausible, because of pyan which follows (but cp § 2). That in 
the case of Elisha the effectual prayer precedes, whilst in that of 
Elijah it follows, the physical act, makes no difference: the 
prayer in either case ‘interprets the ritual cutting. Elsewhere 
(see Propuecy, § 6) it has been shown that Elijah and Elisha 
very possibly came from the Negeb, and that the priests of Baal 
who ‘cut themselves’ (1 K. 18 28) were probably Jerahmeelites. 
Elijah may therefore have ‘cut himself’; the story of Elijah has 
older and more recent details. At any rate, the ‘cuttings’ of 
the priests of Baal were connected with the prayer, ‘O Baal, 
answer us. 


2. Akin, apparently, to bSpnn, hithpallél, in root- 
meaning is any, ‘@har, Hiph. ynyn; whence a‘tara, 
atira, to sacrifice (see Wellh. //G®) 103 n. ; Restel 
126, n. 5, and 142, n. 2). 

In the Hexateuch only in J (Gen. 252r, etc.) ; cp Judg. 138. 


But also in late passages, Job 22 27 3326. Hence Niph. spy, to 
hear prayer, Gen. 2521 (J), 2 S. 21 14 2425 Is. 19 22, also in 1 Ch. 


and Ezra. On “WY Zeph. 310, EV ‘my suppliants,’ Vg. 
supplices mei,’ but A. B. Davidson (Camb. Bible) ‘mine odours 
(onno), see ZATIV 10203 and Crit, Bid. The reading is 
hardly safe. 

3. A diffcrent metaphor underlies ['35] nbn, Aillah [penë], ‘to 
mollify, appease’ (V nbn, Arab. Aram. ‘to be sweet or pleasant’), 
Ex. 8231 r5. 1812 Mal. 19 Ps. 4513, etc. 

4. (DDN, Aithhannën, to seek or implore favour (4/]3M, ‘to be 
inclined towards, to be favourable’), 1 K. 8 33 47 59 Hos. 125 
Job85; whence A3nn, hinndh, Ps. 610552 and JUNA, takanin, 
Jer. 321 Ps. 866, for hoth EV ‘supplication.’ 

5. 18, pdga‘, prop. ‘to meet,’ ‘come upon,’ Ruth 116 Jer. 
7162718. In Is. 5312 5916 Jer. 8625, EV assigns the sense ‘to 
intercede’ to the Hiphil, ysam, but this cannot well be sus- 
tained ; ‘to interpose’ would be safer. 

6. NYD 6&a (Aram.) Dan. 614, etc. 
oracle,’ Is. 21 12ł (7). 

7- by, séld, prop. ‘to bow’; cp. Ass. sullņ, ‘to beseech’; 
Aram, (in Pael), Dan. 611 Ezra 6 rot. 

8. amy, sikah, Job 154 (AVmg. ‘speech’; RVmeg. ‘t medita- 
tion’); Ps. 11997 99, ‘meditation.’ On the former passage, 
see § 5. 

9. vind, léhas, AVmg. ‘secret speech’; RVmg. ‘ Heb., whisper’ 
Is. 2616. But see SBOT (Heb.) ad loc., and cp MAGIC. 

10. #139, rinnãh, ‘a piercing cry,’ vj, r K. 8 28 (RD), Jer. 
1412, ‘when they fast I will not hear their cry,’ Inson, Jer. 7 16 
ll14 Ps.171612. In Hebrew vinnah is used both of shouts 


of joy and of the cry of suppliants ; in Arabic, the root is used 
mainly of plaintive cries (Xel. Ser.12) 432, n. 2). 


11. Y3wW, Siwwa', ‘to cry for help,’ e.g., Job 30 20 Ps. 28 2 [1]; 


Cp mya, ‘to seek an 


with noun py, Saw'dh, Jer. 819 Pss. 187, etc. 
12, pY, zã'ak, same meaning, e.g., Ps. 226 [5]. 
Besides many other more or less complete synonyms, such 


as[mm, oon) wan, daras[’ Elohim, Vahweh), ‘to seek or have 
recourse to,’ ¢.g., Ps. 845 [4], ‘1 sought (ny) Yahwé, and he 
answered me.’ 

13. [ams ne) wpa, bikkes ['õthi, Yahweh], ‘to seek God,’ e.g., 
Jer. 29 12 13, Shana, Aithpallél, and wp, dikkés, parallel. 

14. Nip, 24rd, ‘to call,’ e.g., Ps. 4 4 (5) 281. 

15. wa Dw, Séphak néphes, 18.115 Ps. 425 [4]; 335 45 
Saphak lebhabh, Ps. 629[8] Lam. 219; and mè 5v, Saphak 
Siah, Ps. 102 x (title), 143 3, ‘to pour out the soul, the heart, a 
complaint.’ 

The commonest Greek word is evxopat, mpowevxouat, mpo- 
evxy. Aéouar is specially frequent in Lk. and Acts ; d€nacs is 
also found there, but is commoner in the epistles, Airéw, ‘to 
ask’ (cp Plat. Euthyph. 14, evxerOar [erry] airety robs Geovs) 
is also occasionally found, e.g., Mt.6877 11 1819 Jn. 1414 16 26 
(note distinction from e¢pwraw), Jas. 15/1 Jn. 322. 

Note also évrvyxdvw, ‘to intercede (for or against any one),’ 
Rom. 8 27 34 112 Heb. 7253 also ‘to pray,’ Wisd. 1628; vmepev- 
es od “to intercede (for),’ Rom. 826; with noun évrevéts, 
xr Tim. 21 45. 

Lastly [ixerevw], ixernpia, ‘supplication,’ 2 Macc. 9 r8 Heb. 


J: 
No attitude or gesture was prescribed for prayer. 
i The attitudes and gestures adopted were 
2. B ttienes. those natural to Orientals (cp the Assyrian 
and Egyptian monuments). A man might stand or kneel 
or perhaps sit. 
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For the first of these attitudes, see 1 S. 126 1 K. 822 54 2Ch. 
613 Dan. 610 Mt. 65 Mr. 1l25 Lk.1811; for the second, 1 K. 
854 2Ch. 613 Ezra 95 Dan. 610[11] Lk. 2241 Acts 7 60; for the 
third, 1 Ch. 17 16 (prayerful meditation ?). 

Whether standing or kneeling, the suppliant either 
lifted up his hands (Ps. 282 1342 Lam. 219 341 2 Mace. 
320), or spread them out (Ex. 929 Is. lis 1 K.8 22 2 Ch. 
612 f. Ez.9s), originally no doubt towards the altar,! 
but afterwards (1 K. 822 54 Lam. 341) towards heaven. 
There were indeed exceptions to this, as when, to ex- 
press deep contrition, a man smote with his hands on 
his breast (Lk. 1813 2348 where the Curetonlan and 
Lewis-Gibson add in both passages, saying, ‘Woe to 
us, what has befallen us! woe to us for our sins’); or 
when, for a reason which we cannot easily determine, 
Elijah is said to have ‘ bowed himself down (ani%) to the 
earth, and put his face between his knees’ (1 K. 1842) ; 
or when the whole body was prostrated on the ground 
(Gen. 2426 Ex. 348 Neh. 86 [asas man “9 vane nip], 
Judith91). On the so-called zephillin or phylacteries see 
FRONTLETS. 

The exceptional attitude of Elijah in 1 K. 18 42 may perhaps 
represent the intensity of his feeling ; ‘he prays with body and 
soul is Gunkel’s explanation, approved by Kittel. Rosch, 
however, connects it with some rain-charm, and but for the 
following word pyan Carsth) we might conjecture that Elijah, 
like the priests of Baal, performed a ritual cutting. The text 
may not be quite complete. Delitzsch quotes this passage to 
illustrate the phrase in Ps. 3513, ‘and my prayer turned back 
into my bosom '— że., as he (with the French translator Perret- 
Gentil) explains, ‘I prayed with my head drooping over my 
breast.’ If this is to be admitted, the canons of exegesis are 
strangely pliable. But can it be admitted when the whole con- 
text of Ps. 3513 is so strongly corrupt, as the present writer at 
least hopes to have shown (Ps.(2), ad doc.)? 

In early times sacrifice and prayer often went hand 
in hand ;? the latter supplied the interpretation of the 
former (Gen. 128 2625 ete.). Still, prayer 
was not tied to sacrifice, and in prayer, as 
well as in sacrifice, the individual had 
much more freedom than afterwards. It 
was the need of religious organisation in all departments 
of life that introduced a change both into publie and 
into private prayer. Three times in the day were 
specially appointed for prayer, morning, the time of 
the afternoon saerifice (about 3 p.m.), and evening. 

For the second of these, compare (with Dalman) Dan. 921 
Ezra%s5 Judith 91 Acts 31 10330 (see PREB) 711 and cp 
Day, § 2; Schiirer, G/17(3) 2293, n. 40; ET 11. 1 290 7, n. 248). 

Only once in the Bible are the three times for prayers 
referred to, viz. in Dan. 610 [11], where Daniel is said to 
have ‘kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed (x>s), and given thanks before his God, because 


he had been wont to do it beforetime.’ Some quote 
also Ps. 5518 [17]; it is uncertain however (1) whether 
‘in the evening, in the morning, and at noonday’ does 
not merely mean ‘all day long’ (so Hupf., Del., 
Dalman), and (2) whether the text is correct. A similar 
uncertainty as to the text of Ps. 54 [3] should make us 
hesitate to quote that passage as referring to the prayers 
connected with the morning-sacrifice. It may be quite 
true that, as Wellhausen puts it (Z/G® 102), ‘the altar 
was the wishing-place, and the sacrifice often the intro- 
duction to the bringing of some request before the deity,’ 
but it may reasonably be doubted whether in a moment 
of high excitement a psalmist would have supported a 
fervent appeal to Yahwé by a reference to his presence 
(or to the presence of the true Israel) at the morning 
sacrifice. We can, however, refer to Ps. 1412‘ Let my 
prayer stand before thee as incense ; mine uplifted hands 
as an evening oblation.’ 

May we suppose that the custom of saying the first 
prayer 4—2.e, the benediction wy “sv, and the Shema (a 
compound of three sections of the Pentateuch)°—at 


3. Times, 
forms, 
language. 


1 Nowack, Hed. Arch. 2 260 (cp illustration 7, 1 122). 

2 See Tiele, Gifford Lectures, and ser. lect. 6. 

3 See Hamburger, Real-encycl. des Jud. 2, ‘Morgen-, Mincha-, 
Abend-gehet.’ 

4Cp Gratz, 
Vortrigel2), 382. 

5 Dt. 64-9, with 11 13-21, and Nu. 15 37-41. 
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dawn, has any historical relation to the Zoroastrian 
usage of praying at daybreak, which we may of course 
assume to be much older than the forms of prayer given 
in the Khorda Avesta? It is not absolutely necessary 
to do so. Zealous piety might be supposed to delight 
in ‘ preventing’ the sun. The author of Wisdom (1628) 
clearly thought it a natural duty ‘to prevent the sun 
to give God thanks, and at the dayspring to pray 
(évrvyxdavev) unto him.’ But the contents of the bene- 
diction mwy asv certainly favour the view that it had partly 
a polemical reference to the fire-worship of Zoroastri- 
anism, and we may perhaps infer from the strange 
statement in Jos. B/ ii.8s5, ‘[they offer} to it certain 
prayers which they have received from their forefathers, 
as though making a supplication for its rising’ (marpious 
Tivas eis avrov [sc. rov HALov] evyas, Morep ixerevovTes 
avare? har) that the Essenes were specially striet in their 
early prayers, and justified them by the symbolism of 
the dawn.? It is conceivable that some persons may 
have misunderstood this. ‘The biographer of Akbar 
tells us how his hero ‘‘ has been called a Zoroastrian, 
because he recognised in the sun the sign of the presence 
of the Almighty,” and we all know how in ‘Tertullian’s 
time a familiar Christian custom received an equally 
gross misinterpretation.’ 

The Mishna ( ¥omd, 51) tells us that eight Bene- 
dictions were spoken in the temple on the Day of 
Atonement in the morning. From the deseription in 
J. Yom. 446, they resembled the last four of the 
‘Eighteen Benedictions.’ This famous liturgical prayer, 
the composite character of which is well known, together 
with the Habinéni and the Kaddish, are given in a 
convenient form by Dalman (cp § 6). There were also 
at an early date special prayers for Sabbaths, new 
moons, festivals, and half-festivals, and as we learn 
from Ber. 44 (J. Ber. 8a, 9) shorter formule appro- 
priated to journeys. 

Words of prayers, however, are not wanting in the 
OP itself; see, 2, Dt 365 7. (liturgical), 1 \. 823.7, 
Is.6315 J. Ezra 96 f. and Dan.94 Æ. There are 
also very interesting prayers and aspirations in the 
Book of Jeremiah (e.g., ll2o 147-9 1819 Ø 2012), 
though it is possible that, where the prayers are in the 
name of Israel (e.g., 147-9), they may belong not to 
Jeremiah himself, but to a supplementer (ep JEREMIAH 
[Book], § 18). And there are the prayers of the 
Psalter, underlying many of which some have ventured 
to suppose earlier poetie prayers indited in the name of 
individuals. This theory is perhaps too hazardous 
to be recommended.+ The individualistic interpreta- 
tion, however, naturally arose at a later time, and 
the Talmud contains many prayers of individual 
Rabbis. 

That Hebrew should be the traditional language of 
prayer is not surprising. Not only piety, but a regard 
for the elearness and correctness of religious ideas may 
have justified the great teachers of the first three 
centuries of our era in preferring Hebrew prayers. 
Stl, in Alexandria and some of the Hellenised cities of 
Palestine (e.g., Caesarea) the prayers of the Jews were 
offered in Greek. The subject led to keen discussion 

1 The Zoroastrian precept was, ‘ Three times a day one must 
worship, standing opposite the sun’ (Pahlavi Texts, SBE, 
pt. iii.) The first prayer was to he at daybreak. Cp Avoran, 
Sur. 1780, ‘Be thou steadfast in prayer from the declining of 
the sun until the dusk of the night, and the reading of the dawn; 
verily the reading of the dawn is ever testified to.’ Nowhere in 
the Koran are the five traditional ‘ prescribed ' (Ar. Jad) times 
of prayer referred to. In Sur. 11116 the ‘two ends of the day 
and the (former and latter) parts of the night’ are mentioned ; 
in 3017, morning, noon, and evening. 

* Cp Enoch’s early prayer (Eth. Enoch 83 11 84). 

3 OPs. 448, referring to Malleson, Akbar, p. 164; Tylor, 
Prim. Cull. 2387. 

d See PsaLms, §§ 6 37. Schechter’s remark, ‘The in- 
convenient psalins of the later periods were easily neutralised by 
divesting them of all individualistic tendency,’ Że., by those 
Christian scholars who had adopted a low theory of the spiritual 


position of Judaism (JQR 8 [18.6] 374), can scarcely be meant 
to apply to all Christian scholars of this country. 
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in the synedrium.} It may also be noticed that the 
early Judaism drew no sharp distinction between 
‘prayers’ and ‘praises,’ and that in Ps. 7220 (if mbpn 
is correct) we actually find the ‘Davidic’ Psalter 
designated ‘the prayers of David the son of Jesse,’ 
praises or thanksgivings and petitions being alike re- 
garded as modes of influencing God—z.e. tephilloth (cp 
boany, 1 5.21, Jon. 22 [1]). Five psalms also are ex- 
pressly entitled pbpa, ‘prayer’ (17, 18, 90, 102, 142), 
or six including the Psalm of Ilabakkuk, and one of 
these (102) is specially called ‘a psalin of the afflicted, 
when he is overwhelmed, and poureth out his com- 
plaint before Yahwe,’ presupposing, some think, an 
individualistic interpretation of the psalms, and the 
existence of a collection, in which psalms were classified 
according to their applicability to particular states of 
mind, and therefore for private use.? lt is strange but 
true that certain psalms, like the Vedic and Zoroastrian 
hymns, came at last to be regarded as charms. 

One may admit that an equal value was not supposed 
to attach to all prayers. In the days preceding the 
great outpouring of the Spirit it could not well have 
been otherwise. The prayer of a prophet had a value 
such as that of no other man could claim. 

See t K. 183967. 2 kK. 194 (=Is. Si 4) Am, 725 Jn. 1820; 
also Ex.84 J. (Moses and Aaron), Dt. 920 (Moses for Aaron), 
1 S. 79 (Samuel for the people); cp Jer. 151 Ps. 996. 

Hence the awfulness of the divine prohibition in Jer. 
716 1114. James, however, ventures on the statement 
that ‘the supplication of a righteous man availeth much 
in its working’ (moù laxver dénots dixatiov évepyovuévn), 
and confirms it by a reference to the prophet Elijah 
(Jas.516f.). Similarly, Judith being a pious woman 
(yun etoeBys) is asked to pray for the people of Bethulia 
(Judith 8 3r). 

As to the place where prayer might be made, it is 
evident that in every period (see e.g., Gen. 2426 [J] 

P] Ezra95 #.) wherever a faithful Israelite 
EE might be, there he might meet his God in 
prayer. ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble’ (Ps. 
5015) certainly did not mean only in temple or syna- 
gogue. Favourite places in the later period were the 
house-top (Judith 8536 91 102 Acts 109; in Judith 
S5, a tent, 7.e., perhaps booth, on the roof); the upper 
chamber (úmepġov: Dan. 611 [Aram. mby = Heb. 


sey], Tob. 317 [cp v ul ep 2 S 1833); the inner 


chamber (rayetov : Mt.67 2426 Lk. 12324); mountains 
(1 K.1842 Mt. 1423 Mk.646 Lk.612); the sea-side 
or the river-side (see below); and, we may presume, 
gardens or plantations of trees, sueh as Gethsemane. 
Naturally, however, sanctuaries were the chief places 
‘where prayer was wont to be made.’ Such a place 
existed on the Mount of Olives (28.1532; see DE- 
STRUCTION, MOUNT OF); such a place, too, in early 
days was the temple at Shiloh (r S. 110-13). In later 
times great efficacy was attached (see /. Ber. 81) to 
prayer in the synagogues or fproseuchae, which were 
sometimes roofed, sometimes roofless, ‘like theatres’ 
(Epiphanius), sometimes by the sea, sometimes by the 
river side, 

Cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 1023 (decree of the city Halicarnassus), 
[‘as many men and women of the Jews as are willing so to 
do... ] may make their proseuchae at the seaside, according 
tothe customs of their forefathers,’ ras mpovevxas rovecaOat mapa 
TH Oaraqoyn Kata TO Tatpioy 760s; also the somewhat obscure 
passage Acts 1613 (Paul at Philippi), rapà rotapòv où evopigouer 
Benes etvat (x [A] [B] C; RV, ‘where we supposed there 

D 


was a place of prayer’), or où évouigero mpogevxy etvac (EHLP ; 
AV, ‘where prayer was wont to be made’).3 See SYNAGOGUE. 





1 Hamburger, RF, 2353. _ 

2 More probably, however, vy is to be understood collectively, 

like *3Y 41 in Ps. 347 and JV3N) 3y in 37144 4018 and similar 
passages. 
_3 Tertullian (Ad Nationes, 10013) speaks of the ‘orationes 
litorales’ of the Jews; cp also De Jejuniis, 10016, ‘quum 
omissis templis per omne litus quocunque in aperto aliquando 
jam precem ad ccelum mittunt.’ Cf Wetstein, Vov. Test., note 
on Acts 16 13. 
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But above all other places of prayer stood the temple 
at Jerusalem (1s.567, ‘my house is called [=is] a 
house of prayer’; cp Lk.1810 Acts31). Those who 
could not go to this holy house, could at least stretch 
forth their hands towards it and towards the holy city 
(x K.838 2 Ch. 634 Dan. 610 [11] Tob. 311 1 Esd. 
458; but Ps. 57 [8] 281 [2} 1842! have a different 
meaning); one may compare the 4£74/a of the Moham- 
medans. This substitute for bodily presence in the 
temple was not without importance for the development 
of a purer religion. It enabled Jews of a more advanced 
piety to superadd to the conception of a spiritual 
Israel that of a spiritual temple, and with this was 
naturally combined the conception, which we find in 
a group of psalms, of a spiritual sacrifice. 2 

Let us now look back, and see the contrast between 
past and present. If it be true that the word zêfphillah 
originally implied the blood-sheddings 
by which men thought (by sympathetic 
magic ?) to influence the Deity, it will be readily seen 
what a prolonged effort was needed to purify and trans- 
form the popular conception. It is in a prophecy of 
Isaiah (Is. 115) that we first find a truly moral prayer 
insisted upon, but the prophet cannot have been the 
first to draw the all-important distinction between 
acceptable and unacceptable prayer; Isaiah like all 
other reformers must have had his predecessors (cp 
Gen. 241215, but hardly 1823 7), who held that magic 
spells (such as to the last were customary in Babylonia) 
were Inconsistent with the elementary principles of true 
religion. Frazer has reeently told us that ‘in so far as 
religion assumes the world to be directed by conscious 
agents who may be turned from their purpose by 
persuasion, it stands in fundamental antagonism to 
magic as well as to science, both of which take for 
granted that the course of nature is determined, not by 
the passions or caprice of personal beings, but by the 
operation of immutable laws acting mechanically.’ 
But the prophetic religion, and its successor, the 
religion of the best Jews and the best Christians, is 
fundamentally opposed, equally with that described by 
Frazer, not indeed to science,+ but at any rate to all 
survivals of magie.” And this prophetic religion, taught 
and practised in its purity by Jesus, pervades all the 
finest of the post-exilic books of the OT. As regards 
the saeredness of places the writers have not indeed 
emancipated themselves completely from arehaic 
tradition; but as regards magic spells they have. 
Hence, whilst even in Zoroastrianism the coneeption of 
magic still lowered the character of public praver,® in 
the best and truest Judaism such a conception is 
entirely absent. 

The Book of Job is perhaps more advanced, re- 
ligiously, than the Psalter, representing as it does 
rather a circle (or circles) of thinkers than the society 
of pious Israelites. One of the interlocutors in this 
book calls prayer a ‘complaint before God'? (Job 


5. Retrospect. 


1 The worshippers here spoken of were not outside of the 
temple in its larger sense; they turned, however, towards the 


$27 in its narrower sense, że., the 343, which in Ps. 282 Driver 


(Par. Psalter) an2logically renders ‘ chancel.’ 

2 Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 231. 

3 Golden Bough}, 163. By ‘religion’ Frazer understands 
‘a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior Lo man which 
are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of 
human life.’ . 

4 ‘This, surely, is the distinctive feature of Christian prayer— 
its conformity to the will of God.’ G. Matheson, ‘The Scien- 
tific Basis of Prayer,’ Fafes., Nov. 1901, pp. 363 4%; cp 
Herrmann, ‘ Gebet, PA £03). 6 391. 

5 On the question whether prayer was originally a magic act, 
see Tiele, Gifford Lectures, 2nd ser. lect. 6. 

6 Cp OPs 3967 The Gâthâs, however, which are not to be 
disparaged because of their awkward phraseology, supply grand 
examples of free, spiritual, prophetic prayer. 

he present text of Job154 is unsatisfactory. Budde (on 


Job 1544) renders Sxoyed nme pum, ‘und zerrest Klagen 
vor Gottes Antlitz.’ But ‘draggest complaints’ seems a very 
improbable phrase, Perhaps we should read Ate yen), ‘and 
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154). According to him, Job, by his Titanic pride, 
‘abolished religion, and ignored complaint before 


God.’ Could the poet of Job have written as he did 
in this and other passages, if he believed that the 
presence of a worshipper in a sanctuary was in any 
degree necessary for true prayer? ‘The psalmists too, 
with all their love for the temple, recognise to a con- 
siderable extent the needs of Israelites who could not 
frequent the temple. It might be difficult to classify 
the psalms from this point of view ; but we may assume 
that a part of them was probably written with a view to 
the frequenters of the prayer-houses or synagogues (see 
SYNAGOGUE), The Christian narrator who tells of 
Paul and Silas ‘praying and singing hymns unto God ' 
in the prison (Acts1625) acted in the spirit of the 
psalinists ; neither he nor Paul can have been the first 
to regard the Psalter as the prayer-book and hymn- 
book of all the scattered members of the ehurch of the 
true God.} 

We turn with still greater interest to the subject of 
prayer in the early Christian literature, which it is now 
possible to study from a wider point of 
view, owing partly to the discovery of 
fresh early Christian texts and partly 
to the progress of Jewish and Christian 
study of Jewish documents. It is true, Schechter 
has recently complained? of the languid interest of 
Christian students in the documents which reveal the 
inner life of the Jews in and after the time of Jesus ; but 
we must surely allow time for the effects of the special 
studies of men like G. Dalman to become more visible in 
Christian exegesis.2 A comparison of the forms of the 
elder Jewish and the older Christian prayers is not 
enough ; we have to compare also the ideas, and as a 
preliminary to this we have to study such phrases as 
the ‘hallowing of God's name,’ ‘the father in heaven,’ 
‘the new world,’ from a strictly Jewish point of view. 
As to Jewish forms, we should give special study to the 
‘Eighteen Benedictions,* (avy miy), which was the 


6. Jewish and 
early Christian 
prayers. 


chief liturgical Jewish prayer at the beginning of the 
second century, and is said (B. Ber. 28 4) to have been 
redacted by Shimeon ha-Pakoli (about 110 A.D.). 
These Benedictions in their two recensions (Babylonian 
and Egyptian-Palestinian) are given in Dalman's Worte 
Jesu ł (1898) 299-304. Next to this great composite 
prayer the student will find, in two recensions, the so- 
called ‘Habinénu’ (=‘Make us to understand’) a 
summary of the ‘Eighteen,’ which, according to R. 
‘Akiba and Gamaliel II., was used at an early date 
instead of the longer prayer. Its short, pregnant 
sentences remind us of those in the Lord’s Prayer. 
This is followed, in the same work, by the ‘ Kaddish’ 5 
(‘holy,’ Aram.), beginning xan may vpn San’, 
‘Magnified and sanetified be his great name,’ which 
also has a certain analogy to the most venerable 
Christian prayer. 

That the Lord's Prayer has a close relation to parts 
of the early Jewish prayers, is undeniable, nor need 
one be surprised at this. Jesus knew the ‘soul’ of 
his people, but others had known it before him, and 
after his time too the spontaneous expression of Jewish 
hopes and aspirations would naturally assume a form 
resembling that of petitions in the Lord's Prayer. 
This most precious form, however,—the original extent 
of which is a matter for critical inquiry,—need not be 
discussed at length here, having been treated fully in a 


ignorest complaint.’ Right complaints before God are approved 
by Eliphaz (Job 58); Job, however, according to him, destroys 
piety and ignores true devotion. 
1 On this point we are in perfect accord with Prof. Schechter. 
2 ‘Some Rabbinic Parallels to the New Testament,’ JOR, 


April 1900, p. 429. 
erhaps it is not unfair to refer in this connection to Sanday 
and Headlam on the Epistle to the Romans (International 
Commentary). 
4 Hamburger, Real-encycl. 2 1092-1099. 


5 Hamburger, Real-encycl, 2 603-608. 
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special article (LORD'S PRAYER). Probably the earliest 
Jewish-Christian prayers, if they had been preserved, 
would have been even more strikingly Jewish in phrase- 
ology than the Lord's Prayer. 

Far more important, however, than the tradition that 
Jesus, like his Forerunner (Lk. 111, cp 533), gave his 
disciples a short specimen of a fitting 
prayer, is the tradition that he himself 
lived a life of prayer.! Prayer to him 
Was not an occasional thing, to be 
used under the pressure of urgent need, or whenever 
the religious authorities might decree, but a constant 
aspiration towards God, which did not, however, exclude 
the more specialised aspiration expressed in words. 
There was no magic spell in it, no importunate pressing 
of limited earthly conceptions of what was right and 
necessary. There is importunity in the prayers of the 
psalmists; there is argument; there is persuasion. 
But these last relics of a provincial conception of God 
had disappeared from the inner life of Jesus, and there- 
fore also from his prayers. Frazer's description of 
religion (see § 5) as involving the attempt to turn the 
director of the world from his (apparent) purpose by 
persuasion, will not apply to the religion of Jesus, nor 
can his prayers have been religious in Frazer's sense. 

It is at first sight opposed to this that in Ek. 115-8, 
181-8 (parables of the importunate friend and the 
importunate widow), Jesus may seem to recommend 
importunate prayer, but in the present state of the 
criticism of the life of Jesus we can only venture to lay 
stress on those fundamental elements in his inner life 
about which (not merely on the ground of the constant 
evangelical tradition, but because of the course of 
subsequent Christian development) no doubt is possible. 
Of these fundamental elements only one concerns us 
here, viz., the belief that God is a loving Father whose 
one great object in his dealings with men is the pro- 
duction of a perfect human character, and who will one 
day reward those that earnestly seek for ‘righteousness.’ 
It follows from this belief that whilst believing prayer is 
altogether necessary, because to be without it would 
prove that men had no real longing for the perfect 
character, stormy, importunate prayer is a proof of 
imperfect trust in God. ‘Not my will but thine be 
done,’ must have been the constant thought of Jesus ; 
importunity is thereby excluded. We must never 
forget that, as Schmiedel has pointed out (col. 1885), 
‘we possess only an excessively meagre précis of what 
Jesus said,’ and that we know very little indeed of the 
real occasion of many of his utterances, even grant- 
ing the essential accuracy of the reported words. To 
the imperfect and spiritually uncultured men by whom 
Jesus was surrounded, it is credible, he may have 
said many things which for a disciple in some distant 
degree resembling himself he would have altogether 
recast. That the exhortation in Lk. 1] 9-13 is genuine, 
can hardly be doubted. But if so, Mt. is surely right 
(see Mt. 77-11) in treating it as an independent passage. 
E. von der Goltz, in his excellent monograph on early 
Christian prayer, sees no difficulty in admitting these 
two disputed parables ; but surely it is wiser to admit 
that they are not strictly consistent with the saying 
‘Your father knoweth what things ye need, before ye 
ask him’ Mt. 68); cp GOSPELS, § 40, col. 1792. 

Throughout the Synoptic Gospels it is implied that 
Jesus was an extraordinarily great teacher. There is 
therefore nothing uncritical in supposing that he often 
adapted himself to the comprehension of backward and 
prejudiced minds, and in attaching a normative charac- 
ter only to his greatest sayings. One of these is certainly 
Mt. 633, ‘Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you,’ and it is 


7. Prayer as 
regarded by 
Jesus Christ. 


1 Even in the Fourth Gospel (the Gospel of the Incarnate 
Logos) the miracles of Jesus are represented as answers to 
prayer (Jn. 611 23 931 114143 cp Mk. 641 734 86/7 9 29). 

2° Weizsäcker, Untersuch. tb. die evang. Geschichte|), 158. 
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reasonable to believe that to his noblest scholars he 
uttered, not a recommendation of dvalðea or impor- 
tunity (such as we find in certain psalms), but something 
like this fine modification of the saying in Mt. 633 which 
we find in Origen, De Orat. c. 2 and (the first part at 
least) in Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 24158,—' seek what is 
great, and the little things shall be added unto you; 
and seek what is heavenly, and the earthly things shall 
be added unto you,’ aiteiade Ta wéyada Kai Ta ulkpa 
buty mpocteOyjceTa, Kal airetre Ta êmovpávia Kal Tà 
érlyea buivy mpocreOjoerau. | 

Altogether we may assume that the prayers which, 
according to Jesus, were most fully justified were those 
which concerned the work which each of his disciples 
had to do for God. It is this idea which underlies the 
saying in Mk. 929, that a specially obstinate kind of 
demons could only be driven out of a sufferer by prayer 
(to which Neb ACD add ‘and fasting’ from Mt. 1721; 
cp Tob. 128, ‘prayer is good with fasting’). lt was 
the work of Jesus to bring men into the kingdom of 
God-—/.e., to convince men that God was their right- 
ful king—not by argument, but partly bya self-manifesta- 
tion which was virtually the revelation of God, partly 
by the removal of all those hindrances which opposed 
themselves to the divine rule.2 Such a self-manifestation 
and such a removal of hindrances could not be effected 
without the most intense aspiration (=prayer) on the 
part of God’s agents; on the other hand, such an 
aspiration (= prayer) could not but succeed. It is true, 
this saying of Jesus (which, if genuine, must be under- 
stood somewhat as it is here explained) was regarded 
in later ages as ‘a receipt for the effectual driving out 
of demons‘ (so in Athanasius, De Virg. c. 87).3 But 
an ascetic fasting and a mechanical use of prayer were 
far, very far, from the mind of Jesus. 

It might seem as if a test of the right kind of prayer 
were provided by Jesus in Mt. 1819 f. 

‘If two of you shall agree on earth concerning anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them by my Father who is in 


heaven; for where two or three are assembled in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.’ 


Really, however, the saying refers to the small be- 
ginnings of the Christian brotherhood, or perhaps to 
the Master’s custom of sending out his disciples two and 
two together, Mk.67 Lk.101. But even so it shows 
that the assurance of the fulfilment of prayers is given 
to the disciples as Christ's assistants. The form of the 
saying, however, can hardly be relied upon ; ‘on earth’ 
is clearly a later insertion, and the second half of the 
saying may possibly have been borrowed (see the 
parallels in Wiinsche’s Neue Bettrige sur Erläuterung 
der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrash) from a 
Jewish source. 

The contributions to the fuller conception of Christian 
prayer in the Johannine and Pauline writings can hardly 
be considered at length without enter- 
ing unduly into disputed questions of 
NT criticism. Contributions of the 
utmost value and interest they certainly 
are, whatever view we adopt of their historical origin. 
They enabled non-Jewish disciples to enter into the 
spirit of Jesus as such persons would otherwise have 
been unable to do; they present a fusion of Jewish 
and Hellenic ideas (using the word ‘ideas’ in no pale, 
abstract sense) which is something entirely unparalleled 
in religious thought, and would only have been possible 
to the writers on the assumption that these ideas must 
have been actually realised in the historical Jesus.. When 
they speak to us of the importance of the Person of 
Jesus for true prayer, we hear of something which Jesus 
himself cannot with any critical precision be shown to 
have said, and yet which forced itself by an inner 


8. In Johannine 
and Pauline 
writings. 


1 It mnst be admitted, however, that ra €mrovpavea and ta 
+ , 5 . . . 
émtyeca reminds us of a saying of the Johannine Jesus (Jn. 3 12). 
2 Cp Herrmann, Communion with God (transl. by Stanyon), 


Layee to by Von der Goltz, Das Gedet, etc., p. 65. 
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necessity on the minds of the writers, as implied in the 
unique position of Jesus as the saviour of men. 

Certainly it requires no critical acumen to see that 
Jesus was in the habit of requiring faith in his person 
before he granted the requests of sick persons, and it 
was a natural inference that faith in the heavenly Christ 
was equally necessary for disciples. But even that 
wonderful idealistic biographer whom tradition calls 
John can scarcely be queted as favouring direct prayer 
to Jesus Christ. ‘The originality of Jn. 1414 is by no 
means free from doubt, because just before we find the 
same promise of the fulfilment of the disciples’ prayers 
without the difficult personal pronouns ‘ime’ and ‘1.’ 
V. 13 runs thus,—‘ and whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son’ (kai ë re dv altnonre év Tw dvouaTi pou, 
TobTo moinow, tva očas ó marhp év TH vig), ‘Then, 
strangely enough, comes a correction or interpretation, 
—‘ if ye shall ask me anything in my name, that will I 
do,’ éay re airnonré ue v TO dvéuari pov, yw mromjow 
(v. 14). We may of course omit the ue (with ADGK LM, 
but against NBEHU), but then what is the object of 
the repetition of the promise? One would rather omit 
‘in my name’ but there is no manuscript authority 
for this. The awkwardness of ‘me in my name’ may 
perhaps be taken as a sign of non-originality. That 
the Fourth Gospel has passed through several phases, 
may surely be admitted as probable. It must also be 
remembered that Jesus himself is said in Jn. 423 to have 
uttered these remarkable words, which accurately repre- 
sent his teaching in the Synoptic Gospels, ‘The hour 
comes, and now is, when the true worshippers will 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth (reality): for 
such the Father seeks to worship him.’ 

Paul, if we may follow the great majority in accepting 
the Epistles to the Corinthians as his work, gives this 
expressive description of Christians, ‘all that in every 
place call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(1 Cor.12). Some (e.g., Seeberg and Zahn) see in this 
a full confession of the deity of Christ, who therefore 
can be adored even without express reference to the 
Father. But it is surely more correct to paraphrase 
émcxadovuuevors thus,—‘those that call upon Jesus Christ 
as intrusted for the salvation of men with the powers of 
the divine sovereignty.’ As Von der Goltz rightly states 
(p. 100), Paul knows nothing of an adoration of Jesus 
Christ side by side with the adoration of God. What 
is characteristic of this great Christian teacher is the 
close relation to the Spirit into which he brings the 
prayers of Christian believers. The Spirit makes inter- 
cession for us (Rom. 826); true prayer is prayer in the 
Spirit (Phil. 119). See Spirtr. It is the chief weapon 
in the Christian warfare (Eph. 618; Pauline ?), more 
especially when it is practised by a whole Christian 


community. 

That in Acts 759 after émtxaAovuevov we should understand 
tov Kuptov,) seems a probable view. But this passage, if it 
refers to Christ as the object of invocation, stands alone in the 
NT (Rev. 2220 is hardly quite parallel), and, according to 
Harnack (History of Dogma, transl. by Buchanan, 1 184), there 
are hut few examples of direct prayers to Jesus belonging to 
the first century, apart from the prayers inthe Act. Joh. of the so- 
called Leucius. A valuable collection of early Christian prayers 
will be found in the appendix to Ed. von der Goltz’s compre- 
hensive monograph, Das Gebet tn der ältesten Christenheit 
(1901). T: RG 


PRAYER, PLACE OF (rpoceyyu), Acts 1613 16 
RV. See DISPERSION, § 16 /. and SYNAGOGUE. 


PREACHING. See SYNAGOGUE. 
PRECINCTS. ır. oI, parwarim, 2K.2311 RV, 


AV ‘suburbs.’ See PARBAR, TEMPLE. 
2. 9399, parbar, 1 Ch. 2618 RVmg., EV PARBAR (g.v.). 


PRECIOUS STONES. See STONES, PRECIOUS. 


1 Bentley and Valckenaer even think that these words fell 
out of the text. 
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PREPARATION (H trapacKkeyH), Mt. 2762 Mk. 
15 42 Lk. 2854 Jn. 191431 42+. See WEEK, § 2; cp 
further, CHRONOLOGY, § 56. 

PRESBYTER. ‘The English word ‘priest’ is simply 
a contraction of the Latin presbyter. But, as it was 
commonly used to translate sacerdos, 
which the Western Church freely em- 
ployed as a title of the Christian ministry, its meaning 
was extended to include pre-Christian senses of sacerdos 
as well; and thus a word originally signifying ‘an 
elder' came to be used for the ministers of Jewish or 
heathen cults. In the AV indeed it is confined to these, 
and the word employed as the equivalent of presbyter is 
‘elder.’ 

The Greek word mpegßúrepos, like its English equiva- 
lent ‘elder,’ has various shades of meaning, arising 
from the natural connection between age, honour, and 
office; and they can be distinguished only by the con- 
text in which the word occurs. In the NT the word 
is used in reference both to the ancient Jewish polity 
($ 2) and to the new Christian Church (§§ 3 Æ). 

(z) The earliest form of the Gospel narrative 
contains the phrase ‘the tradition of the elders’ (Mk. 

73). Here it appears that the elders are 
2. Among fe great a of the past; just 
WE) UIC as to-day appeal is made to ‘the Fathers.’ 
Somewhat similarly, in Heb. 112 we are told that ‘ by 
faith the elders obtained a good report.’ 

(4) ‘Elder’ is also perpetually employed in the 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts, in conjunction with the 
‘scribes,’ the ‘rulers’ and the ‘chief priests,’ to de- 
scribe certain officials of the community, who are also 
spoken of collectively as the ‘presbytery’ or ‘body of 
elders’ (rò mpesßvrépiov). 

(a) Jn Acts. —In Actsll3o we are suddenly intro- 
duced by the historian to ‘the elders’ of the church 
in Jerusalem. ‘To them Barnabas and 


1. Meaning. 


TAT Saul bring the contributions collected in 
Antioch for the poorer brethren in Judæa. 
church. 


The persecution which the believers at 
Jerusalem had by this time (about 44 A. D. ) begun to suffer 
at the hands of their countrymen had doubtless tended 
to emphasise their separate existence as a community ; 
and in a community composed of Jews it would be very 
natural that the leading members should be spoken of 
as elders. Shortly after this a question of principle 
was raised at Antioch in reference to the circumcision 
of Gentile converts. Its decision was certain to be 
pregnant with issues for the future of the Christian 
church. After much discussion it was agreed to refer 
it to Jerusalem for settlement (Acts15). [See COUNCIL 
OF JERUSALEM.] It was to ‘the apostles and elders’ 
that the delegates of the church in Antioch were sent ; 
‘the apostles and elders’ received them on their 
arrival; ‘the apostles and the elders’—the reitera- 
tion cannot be accidental—‘ came together to see about 
this matter.’ <A line of action was agreed upon by 
‘the apostles and elders with the whole church,’ and 
the letter sent to Antioch began thus: ‘The apostles 
and the elder brethren to the brethren in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia that are of the Gentiles, greeting.’ 
Later this letter is again referred to as ‘the decisions 
of the apostles and elders that were in Jerusalem’ 
(164). The expression of the letter itself differs from 
the phrase of the historian by the addition of a single 
word—‘the elder drethren.’ It is not as an official 
class, but as the senior members of the church, that 
they make their voice heard ; beneath the precedence 
of office lies the natural precedence of age and of 
priority in discipleship. In fact this expression is the 
key to much of the difficulty that attaches to the use of 
the word ‘elder’ in the early Christian writings; a 
distinction is not always sharply drawn between what 
we may call natural and official prestige. The word 
occurs again on another occasion of importance. Paul 
arrives in Jerusalem, bearing ‘the offering of the 
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Gentiles, —a large contribution which he has gathered 
among his Greek churches, and now brings, in some 
anxiety as to its reception, to the church in Jerusalem. 
His first act is to visit James. On this occasion, we 
are told, all the elders came together (Acts2118); and 
it was they who suggested a plan by which Paul's 
personal loyalty to the Mosaic law might be openly 
affirmed. 

Even if this use of the word ‘elders’ in Acts,— 
to denote a class of men holding in the Christian church 
in Jerusalem a position parallel to that of the elders of 
the Jewish people—were regarded as the usage of a 
slightly later period, introduced almost unconsciously 
by Lk. into his narrative of earlier events ; or, again, 
even if (on another theory) the Lucan authorship 
were set aside and the date of the book slightly de- 
pressed ; we should still have very early evidence for 
the existence and title of a class of elders in Jerusalem ; 
for the writer is notably careful in his use of official 
designations, and verisimilitude would at least require 
that he should not introduce an institution to which 
there was not and had not been any counterpart in the 
Palestinian churches. It is important to bear this in 
mind as we pass on to the other allusions to Christian 
elders in Acts. 

On their return to Lystra, Iconium, and the Pisidian Antioch, 
after their work in Derbe, Paul wnd Barnabas are said to have 
appointed elders in each of these churches (1423) It was in 
itself wholly natural that the two apostles should establish in 
those communities, which no doubt embraced a large number, 
if not a majority, of Jews and proselytes, an institution with 
which, as the history has related, both of them had together 
come personally into contact in Jerusalem. Moreover, as they 
were acting in a sense as the delegates of the church of Antioch, 
we are justified in assuming, what in itself is highly probable, 
that the same institution already existed in that church as well. 
On the journey to Jerusalem which led to his imprisonment we 
are told that from Miletus Paul sent to Ephesns and summoned 
‘the elders of the church’ (2017 7). Here then the same 
organisation is implied for the Ephesian church. The elders 
are exhorted ‘to take heed to themselves and to the whole flock, 
wherein the Holy Spirit has set them as overseers (€mtax6movs)’ : 
their duty is declared to be ‘to feed (rotwatvery, ‘to shepherd’ 
or ‘rule’) the church of God.’ Watchfulness is especially 
urged upon them in view of the certainty that ‘wolves,’ or false 
teachers, will presently attack the flock: the apostle’s own 
example wil] show them how they should labour with their own 
hands and assist those who need their help. It is noteworthy 
that Paul is not represented as himself using the word ‘elders’ 
in addressing them: nor does the word occur in any sense in 
the Pauline Epistles, until we come to the Pastoral Epistles. 


(b) In Timothy and Titus.—\n 1 Tim. 414 ‘the 
hands of the presbytery’ are said to have been laid on 
Timothy; thus we seem to have another reference to 
the elders of Lystra. In 51—‘ rebuke not an elder '— 
it is probable from the subsequent reference to ‘ younger 
men,’ ‘elder women,’ and ‘younger women,’ that the 
idea of age is dominant. In v.17 we have an injunction 
of considerable importance: ‘The elders who preside 
well (ol kas mpoecr@res mpeoßúrepor) are to be 
accounted worthy of double honour (dirs Tiuîs), 
especially those who labour in the word and teaching.’ 
It is not clear whether this ‘honour’ is in reality an 
honorarium ; nor whether the word ‘double’ is used in 
contrast to the provision for ‘widows’ mentioned just 
before (cp v. 3, xyjpas Tua, x.7.d.), or in comparison 
with other elders, or somewhat vaguely; nor, again, 
whether all elders are regarded as ‘ presiding.” But 
undoubtedly a distinction is made in favour of such of 
the elders as exercise the gift of teaching ; and it seems 
on the whole fair to suppose that we have here a class 
of men whose public services entitle them to public 
support. In the command which follows—not to 
entertain hastily a charge against an elder (v. 19),—it 
is probable that the term is used in the same sense as 
in the previous context. 


In the Epistle to Titus we have but one instance of the word, 
and there it is plainly official: ‘that thou shouldest appoint 
elders in every city, as I commanded thee’ (1 5). 


(c) 1 Peter.—In 1 Pet. 51-5 we have an example 
of the recognition of the two elements which co-exist in 
the term ‘elder.’ The first words are in themselves 
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ambiguous: ‘The elders among you (or ‘the elder 
among you,’ mpeaBurépous ovv év vyuiv) I exhort, who 
am your fellow-clder (ò giupmpeoBvrepos).’ The refer- 
ence might be simply to age; or, again, to length of 
discipleship (cp ‘ and witness of the sufferings of Christ’). 
The words of v. 5—‘ Likewise, ye younger, be subject 
to the elder’ (or ‘the elders’)—seem to point in a like 
direction. But between vv. 1 and 5 comes the solemn 
charge, ‘Feed (mowmdvare) the flock of God that is 
among you,’ with a warning against covetousness and 
despotic rule, and with the promise of a reward from 
‘the Head Shepherd ' (apxerolunv). It is thus evident 
that a recognised authority is implied; and when the 
term ‘the younger’ is used of those whose duty was to 
obey, this is because the original significance of the 
word ‘elder’ was felt, and because the contrast between 
rulers and ruled was in the main a contrast between the 
elder and the younger members of the congregation, 

(d) Other Catholic Epistles.—I\n the Epistle of James 
the sick man is bidden to call ‘the elders of the 
church,’ that they may pray over him and anoint him 
for his recovery. Here the institution is clearly attested, 
and once more for Jewish churches. Itis to be observed 
that here as elsewhere the elders act not individually, 
but together ; the word is never in the NT uscd in the 
singular number when any duty pertaining to the office 
is described. 

The second and third Epistles of John are written 
in the name of ‘the elder’ (ò mpesßBúrepos) ; but they 
contain nothing which helps us to fix the precise mean- 
ing of the term. Nor is it easy to gain any light from 
the mention of the twenty-four elders in the visions of 
the Apocalypse. Apart froni these instances the word 
is not used at all in the Johannine writings. 

Let us endeavour now to sum up the evidence of 
the NT as to the meaning and usage of the word 
‘elder,’ as applied to leading men 
in the Christian church. If we 
accept the historical character of Acts and regard the 
letter from the church in Jerusalem as an authentic 
document, we are able to trace the institution practically 
from the very beginning. ‘The elder brethren,’ as 
they are described in the letter, take rank below the 
apostles, but above the rest of the church (‘ the whole 
multitude,’ wav rò wos, Acts1512). The expression 
' the elder brethren,’ as contrasted with the more formal 
term ‘the elders’ used by the historian in his narrative, 
in itself supports the genuineness of the document; it 
could seareely have originated with the writer of its 
historical setting, for five times over he reiterates his 
own phrase in this connection. Either, then, we may 
suppose that the senders of the letter purposely modify 
the more official title by which others spoke of them ; 
or we may gather that at that time, while a body of 
leading persons actually existed as a_ recognised 
authority within the Church, they were stil] thought of 
as its senior members, rather than as formal officers 
strictly corresponding to the elders of the Jewish people. 
In the latter case we still see that it was natural and 
almost inevitable that the new institution should attach 
to itself the familiar title, and that ‘the elder brethren’ 
should become the Christian ‘elders.’ Our choice 
lies, in fact, between a conscious imitation of the old 
Jewish institution and an unconscious assimilation to it. 
The institution thus shaped in Jerusalem is seen to 
reproduce itself in the earliest churches of Paul's 
foundation, Whatever his practice may have been 
later, when he was guiding the Greek churches to a 
coniplete independence of Judaism, it was likely enough 
that in this first missionary journey he should fashion 
the organisation of his earliest converts on the one 
existing model of which alone we have any information, 
—that, namely, of the church in Jerusalem. 

We have seen that ‘the elders of the church’ in 
Ephesus (Acts2017) are not so entitled in the address 
which the historian puts into the mouth of Paul. This 
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is in strict harmony with the apostle’s usage in all his 
epistles, 1f we except the Pastoral Epistles. That the 
historian, on the other hand, should speak of them as 
‘elders’ does not necessarily imply more than that 
their functions were the same as were exercised by those 
whom he has hitherto described by this title; in other 
words, that they were ‘the elders of the church,’ even 
if they were not commonly addressed as such. 

As in the case of Acts, so too in that of the 
Pastoral Epistles, the question of authorship and date 
does not seriously affect the evidence which they offer 
us on this subject. ‘They cannot with any reason be 
placed so late as to disqualify then: as witnesses to 
actual institutions of the close of the Apostolic age. 
Even a pseudonymous writer must have some regard to 
verisimilitude, and in laying down practical rnles he 
will offer important testimony to the conditions of his 
own, if not of an earlier time. In these epistles, then, 
we see the same class of ‘elders’ spoken of for 
I<phesus and Crete ; but we seem to see them in a later 
stage than that which is represented by Paul's charge 
to the Ephesian elders in Acts. Paul had formerly 
encouraged the elders to be self-supporting after his 
own example; he now comes before us as apparently 
claiming for them public maintenance, especially in the 
case of those who are devoting their strength to the 
labours of teaching. That there is no inconsistency in 
this-is plain from his full discussion of the question in 
relation to his own practice in 1 Cor. 93-14. Incident- 
ally we learn that it was natural and not uncommon 
that the elders should be not only the rulers but also 
the instructors of their flock ; and we can see that the 
combination of the two functions was certain to increase 
the influence of the individual who should exercise them 
both. 

With a view to the question of the relation between 
the term ‘elder’ (mpesßúrepos) and the term ‘ bishop’ 
(€micxoros), it is important to notice that 


e Eer those of the Pauline Epistles which do not 
o contain the word ‘elder’ do nevertheless 
terms. 


refer under various appellations to persons 
holding a prominent position in the communities to 
which they are written. 

Thus the church of the Thessalonians, immediatcly 
after its foundation, is exhorted in these terms: ‘to 
know them that labour among you and preside over 
you (mpoacrauévouvs buav) in the Lord and admonish 
you; and to esteem them very highly in Jove for their 
work’s sake’ (1 Thes. 512 7). Some organisation (cp 
Rom. 128, 6 mpoirrduevos év orovõn ; 1 Tim. 347 517), 
whether the title of ‘elders’ or any other title was 
connected with it or not, is certainly implied in these 
words. At the same time, as the second letter still more 
clearly shows (314 /.), the conimunity is addressed as a 
whole, and is held generally responsible for the sup- 
pression of disorder among its members. The Corinthian 
church is likewise called upon as a whole to exercise dis- 
cipline (cp esp. 1 Cor.53 7); but at the same time we 
read of ‘governments’ (xuBepyycers) as ‘set in the church ' 
by God (1228). ‘ The household of Stephanas,’ who were 
among the earliest converts and had received baptism 
from Paul himself, clearly held some position of pre- 
eminence. They had ‘devoted themselves to minister to 
the saints’ (eis diaxoviay rois aylos ératav éarrovs): 
to such as these subjection was to be rendered (1615 f., 
cp 116). It is noteworthy that in epistles which deal 
with so many points of practical order we do not find 
more definite indications of a constituted authority. 
The lack of such an authority—if we are justified in 
pressing the argument from silence—may perhaps in 
part account for the exceptionally disturbed condition 
of the Corinthian church. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians the main trouble is 
with false teachings ; of organisation we hear nothing. 


For the restoration of an erring brother Paul appeals to 
those who have a spiritual gift (bets of mvevparixot, 61; if this 
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be not rather intended as a designation of the whole body): the 
taught (ô xammxovpevos) is to make contributions for the support 
of his teachér (7@ xatnxodv7t), 66. 


In the Colossian church Archippus is to be warned to 
fulfil some ‘ministry’ (dtaxoviay), which he has ‘re- 
ceived in the Lord’; but it is not further defined. 
For the case of the Philippian church see BtsHop, § 7. 

It would appear that in these Pauline churches such 
organisation as there was held a very subordinate 
position at this period. The church as a whole in each 
place had alike full powers and full responsibility for 
the exercise of its powers. ‘The authority of the founder 
and the influence of eminent men who laboured in 
connection with him were the main elements of guidance, 
and these at present retarded the development of any 
local form of government which there may have been. 

The Ičpistle to the Hebrews bids the Christians to 
whom it is addressed ‘remember their leaders’ (rêv 
nyounévwy buav) who have passed away, on the ground 
that ‘they spake to them the word of God’ (137). 
They are also charged to obey their present ‘leaders,’ 
as those who ‘watch for their souls’ (1317). At the 
close the writer salutes all their ‘leaders’ (1324). The 
word thus used is in the present day a technical term 
(Zegumenos) for the head of a Greek monastery, as it 
was in Egypt in the fourth century; but here it must 
be regarded as simply a description of the ruling class 
in the church, and it is noticeable that honour is 
specially claimed for this class on the ground of the 
Spiritual functions of teaching and ‘ watching for souls.’ 

Thus far, then, we have found three terms employed 
to describe the ruling class in the Christian church— 
‘elders,’ ‘those who preside,’ and ‘those who lead.’ 
The first appears to be an official title; the second and 
third are descriptive of the main function which these 
rulers perform, There is no ground for supposing that 
more than one institution is pointed to by these three 
terms. 

The question whether the term ‘ bishop ' (ém(axomos) describes 
the same or a different institution has been considered in the 
article BisHor. To that article reference must also be made for 
patristic illustrations, and especially for the use of the word 
mpeaButepos in the Epistle of Clement of Rome. 

It only remains to be said that in the second century we find 
the word mpeaBitepos used by Papias (Eus. //# 339) and 
Irenæus (e.g., iv. 27 1) in speaking of ‘disciples of the Lord’ or 
‘disciples of the apostles’ from whom certain traditions had 
been received. This sense reminds us of the first meaning of 


the word to which we made reference above (§ 2) in speaking of 
the use of the term among the Jews. Tle AR: 


PRESENCE (rrapoycia), Mt. 243, ete., RV™S: See 
ESCHATOLOGY, § 84 /. 

PRESENCE BREAD (D397 OM), Ex. 2530, ete., 
RV™E, EV SHEWBREAD (¢.v.). 

PRESIDENTS (}'D10, sdv’éin), Dan. 6 2-7 [3-8] 


Most commentators take this Aramaic word to be of Persian 
origin=sarak, * chief,’ from sé, ‘head.’ See Bevan, Marti, 


Driver. In Tg. it is used for WSP., G has raxtixds, Vg. 
princeps. 
PRESS. 1. Nj, gath, Is.313. See Oin-PREss, 


WINE-PRESS. 
2,and 3. 3P), yéķeð, Is. 16 10, etc., and TPD, puirah, Hag. 216, 
See WINE-PRESS, WINE-FAT. 


PRIEST, a contracted form of PRESBYTER [g.v.], a 
name of office in the early Christian church. But in 
the EV the presbyters of the NT are 
called ‘elders,’ not ‘ priests’; the latter 
name is reserved for ministers of pre- 
Christian religions, the Sem. Dab (Adhinim, sing. 
Aöhên) and nga (Aémarim), or the Gk. iepeîs. The 
reason of this will appear more clearly in the sequel ; 
it is enough to observe at present that, before our 
English word was formed, the original idea of a 
presbyter had been overlaid with others derived from 
pre-Christian priesthoods. The theologians of the 
Greek and Latin churches expressly found the con- 
ception of a Christian priesthood on the hierarchy of 
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the Jewish temple, while the names by which the 
sacerdotal character is expressed —iepevs, sacerdos — 
originally designated the ministers of sacred things in 
Greek and Roman heathenism, and then came to be 
used as translations into Greck and Latin of the 
Hebrew Adhén. A ohén, lepeús, sacerdos are in fact fair 
translations of one another ; they all denote a minister 
whose stated business was to perform, on behalf of the 
community, certain public ritual acts, particularly sacri- 
fices, directed godwards. ‘There were such ministers or 
priests in all the great religions of ancient civilisation, 
and indeed a priesthood in the sense now defined is 
generally found, in all parts of the world, among races 
which have a tribal or national religion of definite 
character, and not merely an unorganised mass of 
superstitious ideas, fears, and hopes, issuing in practices 
of sorcery. ‘The term ‘priest’ is sometimes taken to 
include ‘sorcerer,’ just as religion is often taken to 
include the belief in mysterious or superhuman powers 
which can be constrained by spells ; but this is an abuse 
of language. Religion begins when the relation of the 
divine powers to man is conceived—on the analogy of 
the relations of formed human society—as having a 
certain stable personal character on which the wor- 
Shippers can calculate and act. The gods of the 
ancient religions might do arbitrary acts; but their 
conduct towards man was not habitually arbitrary. 
The actions on the part of individuals or of the state by 
which their favour was inaintained, lost, or regained 
were matter of tradition. lt was the business of the 
community to see that the right course of action was 
pursued, and on behalf of the community, with which 
alone properly speaking the gods had intercourse, the 
right kind of service was performed either by its natural 
head or by specially appointed officials. ‘There is the 
closest connection in early times between state and 
religion. 

It would be too large a task to attempt a general 
survey of the priesthoods, royal or other, in antiquity. 
It may be well, however, to notice one 
or two points which a comparative study 
of organised religions reveals to us. 
Priestly acts—that is, acts done by one 
and accepted by the gods on behalf of many —are 
common to all antique religions, and cannot be lacking 
where the primary subject of religion is not the in- 
dividual but the natural community. But the origin 
of a separate priestly class, distinct from the natural 
heads of the community, cannot be explained by any 
such broad general principle; in some cases, as in 
Greece, it is little more than a matter of convenience 
that part of the religious duties of the state should be 
confided to special ministers charged with the care of 
particular temples, while in others the intervention of a 
special priesthood is indispensable to the validity of 
every religious act, so that the priest ultimately becomes 
a mediator and the vehicle of all divine grace. 





2. Origin of 
priesthood 
in general. 


This position, we see, can be reached by various paths; the 
priest may become indispensable through the growth of ritual 
observances and precautions too complicated for a layman to 
master, or he may lay claim to special nearness to the gods on 
the ground, it may be, of his race, or it may be of habitual 
practices of purity and asceticism which cannot be combined 
with the duties of ordinary life, as for example, celibacy was 
required of priestesses of Vesta at Rome. 


The highest developments of priestly influence, how- 
ever, are hardly separable from something of magical 
superstition ; the opus operatum of the priest has the 
power of a sorcerer’s spell. The strength of the priest- 
hood in Chaldea and in Egypt stands plainly in the 
closest connection with the survival of a magic element 
in the state religion, and Rome, in like manner, is more 
priestly than Greece because it is more superstitious. 
In most cases, however, where an ancient civilisation 
shows us a strong priestly system we are unable to 
make out in any detail the steps by which that system 
was elaborated ; the clearest case perhaps is the priest- 
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hood of the Jews, which is not less interesting from its 
origin and growth than from the influence exerted by 
the system long after the priests were dispersed and 
their sanctuary laid in ruins. 

Among the nomadic Semites, to whom the Hebrews 
belonged before they settled in Canaan, there has never 
been any developed priesthood. The 
Semiti acts of religion partake of the general 
emitic |... a Aes f h 

priesthood. simplicity of desert life; apart from the 

private worship of household gods and 
the oblations and salutations offered at the graves of 
departed kinsmen, the ritual observances of the ancient 
Arabs were visits to the tribal sanctuary to salute the 
god with a gift of milk, first-fruits, or the like, the 
sacrifice of firstlings and vows (see NAZIRITE and 
PASSOVER), and an occasional pilgrimage to discharge 
a vow at the annual feast and fair of one of the more 
distant holy places. ‘These acts required no priestly 
aid; each man slew his own victim and divided the 
sacrifice in his own circle ; the share of the god was the 
blood which was smeared upon, or poured out beside, a 
stone (cp Ar. xos, ghabghab) set up as an altar or 
perhaps as a symbol of the deity (see MASSERAI). dlt 
does not appear that any portion of the sacrifice was 
burned on the altar, or that any part of the victim was 
the due of the sanctuary. We find, therefore, no trace 
of a sacrificial priesthood ; but each temple had one or 
more doorkeepers (sđdin, Adj), whose office was usually 
hereditary in a certain family, and who had the charge 
of the temple and its treasures. ‘The sacrifices and 
offerings were acknowledgments of divine bounty and 
means usel to insure its continuance ; the Arab was the 
‘slave’ of his god and paid him tribute, as slaves used 
to do to their masters, or subjects to their lords ; and 
the free Bedouin, trained in the solitude of the desert to 
habits of absolute self-reliance, knew no master except 
his god, and acknowledged no other will before which 
his own should bend. 

Hence the other side of Arab religion was to look 
for divine direction in every grave or difficult concern 
of life; what could not be settled in the free council 
of the tribesmen, or by the unenforced award of an 
umpire, was referred to the command of the god, 
and the oracle was the only authority by which dis- 
sensions could be healed, lawsuits determined, and 
judgment authoritatively spoken. The voice of the 
god might be uttered in omens which the skilled could 
read, or conveyed in the inspired rhymes of soothsayers ; 
but frequently it was sought in the oracle of the sanctuary, 
where the sacred lot was administered for a fee by the 
sddin, ‘The sanctuary thus became a seat of judgment, 
and here, too, compacts were sealed by oaths and sacri- 
ficial ceremonies. 

These institutions, though known to us only from 
sources belonging to an age when the old faith was 
falling to pieces, are certainly very ancient. Their 
whole stamp is primitive, and they correspond in 
the closest way with what we know of the earliest 
religion of the Israelites, the only other Semitic people 
whose history can be traced back to a time when they 
had not fully emerged from nomad life. ln fact, 
the fundamental type of the Arabic sanctuary can be 
traced through all the Semitic lands, and so appears to 
be older than the Semitic dispersion ; even the technical 
terms are mainly the same, so that we may justly assume 
that the more developed ritual and priesthoods of the 
settled Semites sprang from a state of things not very 
remote from what we find among the heathen Arabs. 

Now among the Arabs, as we have seen, ritual service 
is the affair of the individual, or of a mass of individuals 
gathered in a great feast, but still doing worship each 
for himself and his own private circle ; the only public 
aspect of religion is found in connection with divination 
and the oracle to which the affairs of the community 
are submitted. In Greece and Rome the public sacri- 
fices were the chief function of religion, and in them 
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the priesthood represented the ancient kings. In the 
desert there is no king and no sovereignty save that of 
the divine oracle, and therefore it is from the sooth- 
sayers or ministers of the oracle that a public ministry 
of religion can most naturally spring. With the be- 
ginning of a settled state the sanctuaries must rise in 
importance and all the functions of revelation will gather 
round them. A sacrificial priesthood will arise as the 
worship becomes more complex (especially as sacrifice 
in antiquity is a common preliminary to the consultation 
of an oracle); but the public ritual will still remain 
closely associated with oracle or divination, and the 
priest will still be, above all things, a revealer. That 
this was what actually happened, may be inferred from 
the fact that the Canaanite and Phoenician name for a 
priest (KOhén) is identical with the Arabic AdAin, a 
‘soothsayer.’ 


Note also the intimate connection in 1 S.62 between the 
Kohinim and the Adsémtim of the Philistines. Soothsaying 
was no modern importation in Arabia ; its characteristic form— 
a monotonous croon of short rhyming clauses—is the same as 
was practised by the Hebrew ‘ wizards who peeped and muttered’ 
in the days of Isaiah (Is. 29 4), and that this form was native in 
Arabia is clear from its having a technical name (saz), whicb in 
Hebrew survives only in derivative words with modified sense. 

The Kahin, therefore, is not a degraded priest but such a 
soothsayer as is found in most primitive societies, and the 
Canaanite priests grew out of these early revealers.2 In 
point of fact there appears to have been some form of revelation 
or oracle in every great shrine of Canaan and Syria,? and the 
importance of this element in the cultus may be measured 
from the fact that at Hierapolis it was the charge of the chief 
priest, just as in the Levitical legislation. 

The use of ‘ Kahin‘ for ‘priest’ in the Canaanite 
area points, however, to more than this ; it is connected 
with the orgiastic character of Canaanite religion. 

The soothsayer differs from the priest of an oracle by giving 
his revelation under excitement and often in a frenzy allied to 
madness. In natural soothsaying this frenzy is the necessary 
physical accompaniment of an afflatus which, though it seems 
to a rude people supernatural, is really akin to poetic inspiration. 
Ir is soon learned, however, that a similar physical state can be 
produced artificially, and at the Canaanite sanctuaries this was 
done on a large scale. 


We see from 1 K.18 2 K.10 that the great Baal 
temples had two classes of ministers, kohanim and 
nébi'im, ‘ priests’ and ‘ prophets,’ and as the kohanim 
bear a name which primarily denotes a soothsayer, so 
the nébi'im are also a kind of priests who do sacrificial 
service with a wild ritual of their own. How deeply 
the orgiastic character was stamped on the priesthoods 
of N. Semitic nature-worship is clear from Greek and 
Roman accounts, such as that of Apuleius (Metam. 
bk. 8). Sensuality and religious excitement of the 
wildest kind went hand in hand, and a whole army of 
degraded ministers of a religion of the passions was 
gathered round every famous shrine. 

The Hebrews, who made the language of Canaan 
their own, took also the Canaanite name for a priest. 

M But the earliest forms of Hebrew 

Pree corr priesthood+ are not Canaanite in 

of the priest- Character ; the priest, as he appears 


hood in Israel. in the older records of the time of the 


Judges, Eli at Shiloh, Jonathan in the private temple of 
Micah (see M1ıCAH) and at Dan, is much liker the 


1 Mé¥ugea’, 2K.911 Jer. 2926 (Hos. 97}—a term of con- 
tempt applied to prophets (cp PROPHETIC LITERATURE, § 1, 3). 

2 On the relation of the Canaanite (or Hebrew) priest to the 
Arabian £ahin, see, further, Sprenger, Leben Muhammeds,\ 2553 
Stade, G/1(2)471; Wellhausen, Herd.(2) 131 J: Sprenger and 
Stade consider the priesthood to have arisen out of the seer’s 
function. According to Wellhausen, on the other hand, the 
kahin, who from the first had been connected with the sanctuary, 
with the development of the seer’s office gradually took over 
from the priests the principal and most honourable share of 
their work, and at the same time their title of honour. Thus 
the priest at last sank to the grade of a mere door-keeper. | 

3 See Lucian, De Dea Syria, 36, for Hierapolis; Zosimus, 
158, for Aphaca; Pliny, ÆN 3758 (compared with Lucian, 
ut supra,and Movers, Phoenizier, 1655), for the temple of 
Melkart at Tyre; 1 S. 62, for Ekron. oe A 

4 The pre-Mosaic priesthood, to the elucidation of which Fr. 
v. Hummeiauer (1899) has devoted a special treatise, can still 
only be regarded as imaginary. 
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Arabian sddiz than the &éh7n.1 The whole structure 
of Hebrew society at the time of the conquest was 
almost precisely that of a federation of Arab tribes, and 
the religious ordinances are scarcely distinguishable from 
those of Arabia, save only that the great deliverance of 
the Exodus, and the period when Moses, sitting in judg- 
ment at the sanctuary of Kadesh, had for a whole 
generation impressed the sovereignty of Yahwe on all 
the tribes, had created an idea of unity between the 
scattered settlements in Canaan such as the Arabs before 
Mohammed never had. Neither in civil nor in religious 
life, however, was this ideal unity expressed in fixed 
institutions. The old individualism of the Semitic 
nomad held its ground. Thus the firstlings, first-fruits, 
and vows are still the free gift of the individual which 
no human authority exacts, and every householder 
presents and consumes with his circle in a sacrificial 
feast without priestly aid. 


It is thus that Gideon (Judg. 6 17 7%) and Manoah (Judg. 13 19) 
offer sacrifice, with the express approval of Yahwé, or rather of 
his Afa/’ah. As in Arabia, the ordinary sanctuary is still a 


sacred stone (72¥')=20s6) set up under the open heaven, and 
here the blood of the victim is poured out as an offering to God 
(see MASSEBAH and cp 1 S. 1434 2 S. 23 167). 

The priest has no place in this ritual; he is not the 
minister of an altar,? but the guardian of a temple, such 
as was already found here and there in the land for the 
custody of sacred images and palladia or other conse- 
crated things (the ark at Shiloh, 18. 33; images in 
Micah’s temple, Judg. 175; Goliath’s sword lying be- 
hind the ‘ephod’ or plated image at Nob [see Nos], 
I S. 2110; no doubt also money, as in the Canaanite 
temple at Shechem, Judg. 94). Such treasures required 
a guardian; that they were occasionally liable to be 
stolen is shown by the story, just referred to, of the 
images in Micah’s temple. 

Above all, wherever there was a temple there was 
an oracle, a kind of sacred lot, just as in Arabia 
(1 S.1441 ©), which could only be drawn where there 
was an ‘ephod’ and a priest (1 S. 1418, © ; 236 J: 307). 
The Hebrews had already possessed a tent-temple and 
oracle of this kind in the wilderness (Ex. 337 7), of 
which Moses was the priest and Joshua the zdituus, 
and ever since that time the judgment of God through 
the priest at the sanctuary had a greater weight than 
the word of a seer, and was the ultimate solution of 
every controversy and claim (1 S. 225 Ex. 227 f., where 
for AV's ‘judge,’ ‘judges,’ read ‘God’3). The temple 
at SHILOH, where the ark was preserved, was the lineal 
descendant of the Mosaic sanctuary—for it was not the 
place but the palladium and its oracle that were the 
essential thing—and its priests claimed kin with Moses 
himself. In the divided state of the nation, indeed, 





1 This appears even in the words used as synonyms for 
‘priest,’ NIX, 50 2t, which exactly correspond to the Ar. 
sddin and Aajzib. That the name of ]72 was borrowed from the 


Canaanites appears certain, for out of the multiplicity of words 
for soothsayers and the like common to Hebrew and Arabic 
(either formed from a common root or expressing exactly 


the same idea: YT, ‘arrdf; 13h, kabir; min, ANd, kāsi; 
COP, cp istiksãm) the Hebrews and the Canaanites have chosen 
the same one tomeana priest. That they did so independentlyis, 
in view of the great difference in character between old Hebrew 
and Canaanite priesthoods, inconceivable. Besides 73 Hebrew 
has the word 93 (pl. 0°25), which, however, is hardly applied 
Eo n of the national religion (see CHEMARIM). 

For the opposite view cannot be urged the etymology of the 
word KGhén as if, possibly derived from 339, it meant from the first 
‘one who served God at the altar’ (Baudissin, 269) or even ‘ one 
who sets in order (j°37) the offering (so, for example, Ewald). 
It is not clear from 1S. 215 whether even at Shiloh the priest 
had anything to do with sacrifice, whether those who burned 
the fat were the worshippers themselves or some subordinate 


ministers of the temple. 
3 [Ex. 216 to which WRS also refers perhaps does not belong 


to this connection ; for pride there possibly denotes the ancestral 
image; see Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 38/.; and cp 
further, Smend, Red.-gesch.(2) 77, n. 3.] 
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this sanctuary was hardly visited from beyond Mount 
Ephraim ; and every man (or tribe) that cared to provide 
the necessary apparatus (ephod, teraphim, etc.) and 
hire a priest might have a temple and oracle of his own 
at which to consult Yahwè (Judg. 17 f.) ; but there was 
hardly another sanctuary of equal dignity. 

The priest of Shiloh is a much greater person than Micah’s 
priest Jonathan ; at the great feasts he sits enthroned by the 
doorway, preserving decorum among the worshippers; he has 
certain legal dues, and if he is disposed to exact more no one 
ventures to resist (1 S. 212 J. ; see SBOT [Heb.]). The priestly 
position of the family survived the fall of Shiloh and the captivity 
of the ark, and it was members of this house who consulted 
Yahwe for the early kings until Solomon deposed Abiathar. 

Indeed, though priesthood was not yet tied to one 
family, so that Micah’s son, or Eleazar of Kirjath- 
jearim (18.71), or Samuel, and perhaps by preference 
firstborn sons in general! (cp also Ex. 245), could all 
be priests, a Levite—that is, a man of Moses’ tribe— 
was already preferred for the office elsewhere than at 
Shiloh (Judg. 1713, see MICAH i., 2), and such a priest 
naturally handed down his place to his posterity (Judg. 
18 30). 

Ultimately, indeed, as sanctuaries were multiplied, 
and the priests all over the land came to form one well- 
marked class, ‘ Levite’ and legitimate 
priest became equivalent expressions 
(see Lrvirres). But between the 


5. Development 
of Israelitic 


aie hati priesthood of Eli at Shiloh, or Jonathan 
mbitiehe at Dan, and the priesthood of the 


Levites as described in Dt. 338 fF, 
there lies a period of the inner history of which we know 
almost nothing. It appears that the various priestly 
colleges regarded themselves as one order, that they had 
common traditions of law and ritual which were traced 
back to Moses, and common interests which had not 
been vindicated without a struggle (Dt. 3311). The 
kingship had not deprived them of their functions as 
fountains of divine judgment. On the contrary, the 
decisions of the sanctuary had grown up into a body of 
sacred law, which the priests administered according to 
a traditional precedent ; and when in consequence of the 
Deuteronomic legislation all sanctuaries except that of 
Jerusalem were suppressed, the more important judicial 
cases at least came up for decision before the priesthood 
of Jerusalem (Dt. 178 7). According to Semitic ideas 
the declaration of law is quite a distinct function from 
the enforcing of it, and the royal executive came into no 
collision with the purely declaratory functions of the 
priests. Priestly functions, on the contrary, must have 
grown in importance with the unification and progress of 
the nation, and in all probability the consolidation of the 
priesthood into one class went hand in hand with a con- 
solidation of legal tradition. Moreover, this work must 
have been well done, for, though the general corruption 
of society at the beginning of the Assyrian period was 
nowhere more conspicuous than at the sanctuaries and 
among the priesthood (cp, e.g., Micah 311), the invective 
of Hos. 4 equally with the eulogium of Dt. 33 (the author 
of which was, we may safely conjecture, himself a priest) 
proves that the position which the later priests abused 
had been won by ancestors who earned the respect of 
the nation as worthy representatives of a divine Torah. 
The ritual functions of the priesthood still appear in 
Dt. 33 as secondary to that of declaring the sentence of 
God ; but they were no longer insignificant. With the 
prosperity of the nation, and especially through the 
absorption of the Canaanites and of their holy places, 
ritual had become much more elaborate, and in royal 
sanctuaries at least there were regular public offerings 
maintained by the king and presented by the priests 
(cp 2 K.1615). Private sacrifices, too, could hardly be 
offered without some priestly aid now that ritual was 
more complex; at the same time we find Elijah sacri- 
ficing with his own hand (1 K. 1833), as also does Elisha 
1 So Baudissin, 267 ; on the other side, on the alleged priest- 


hood of David’s sons (2 S.§ 18), see also Cheyne, in £.xfos., 
1899, pp. 453-457, also MINISTER [CHIEF]. 
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(1 K.1921). The provision of Dt. 18 as to the priestly 
dues is certainly ancient, and shows that besides the 
tribute of firstfruits and the like the priests had a fee in 
kind for each sacrifice, as we find to have been the case 
among the Pheenicians, according to the sacrificial tariff 
of Marseilles. Their judicial functions also brought 
profit to the priests, fines being exacted for certain 
offences and paid to them (2 K.1217 Hos. 48 Am. 28) ; 
they also, as we learn from Micah's reproach (3 11), 
exacted payment for imparting the Torah. The greater 
priestly offices were therefore in every respect very im- 
portant places, and the priests of the royal sanctuaries 
were among the grandees of the realm. As such they 
were on the other hand largely dependent on the kings 
(cp 1S. 235 Am. 7 13 2 K. 125 7. 16:1 7_), and this close 
dependence on the monarchy was actually the cause of 
different development in the cases of the Israelitic and 
Judaic priesthood. Whilst in the northern kingdom the 
priesthood became involved in the fall of a dynasty 
(2 K.1011), in Judah it gradually rose with the stability 
of the royal house to an ever-increasing stability of its 
own (see specially the story of Jehoiada in 2 K. 114 Z). 
The great priests seem to have had the patronage of 
the minor sacred offices, which were often miserable 
enough,! the petty priest depending largely on what 
‘customers’ he could find (2 K.127[8] Dt. 188). That 
at least the greater offices were hereditary was almost a 
matter of course as society was then constituted. This 
is already seen in the case of the family of Eli, which, 
to judge by the name of his son Phinehas (1S. 419), 
probably traced its descent to Phinehas b. Eleazar (Josh. 
2213 f. 2433), as also in the case of the sons of Zadok, 
who succeeded to the royal priesthood in Jerusalem after 
the fall of Abiathar. There is not the slightest trace, 
however, of an hereditary hierarchy officiating by divine 
right, such as there wasafter theexile. Thesonsof Zadok, 
the priests of the royal chapel, were the king's servants 
as absolutely as any other great officers of the State ; 
they owed their place to the fiat of king Solomon, and the 
royal will was supreme in all matters of cultus ; indeed 
the monarchs of Judah, like those of Israel (1 K. 1233) 
and of other nations, did sacrifice in person when they 
chose down to the time of the captivity (1 K. 925 2 K. 
1612 f. ; cp 2 Ch. 2616 f. Jer. 3021). And as the sons 
of Zadok had no divine right as against the kings, so 
too they had no claim to be more legitimate than the 
priests of the local sanctuaries, who also were reckoned 
to the tribe which, in the seventh century B.C., was recog- 
nised as having been divinely set apart as Yahwe's 
ministers in the days of Moses (Dt. 108 18: f). 

That at the same time there must have been certain gradations 
of rank among the sons of Zadok even in the pre-exilic period, 
at least during the later monarchy, is self-evident. Oxe priest 
stands at their head (A'6hén hd-résh,2 2 K. 25 18, or simply ‘the’ 
A Shën, 2 K.128 10; the name ‘high priest,’ however, occurs 
first, it would seem, in Haggai), Next to him the Adhén mish- 
neh(2K 2518)3 holds the second place. The existence of definite 
special offices is indicated by such designations as those of a pakid 
nägid or chief overseer in the temple (Jer. 201) or of the ‘keepers 
of the threshold’ (2 K. 234). On the other hand, the expression 
ztknihak-kihidinim, ‘ihe elders of the priests ' (2 K.192 Jer. 19 1), 
points to a gradation of the Zadokites according to their several 
families.4 

The steps which prepared the way for the post-exilic 

hierarchy, the destruction of the northern sanctuaries 

and priesthoods by the Assyrians, the 

6. Steps lemic of the spiritual prophets against 
towards the Pome O, ca lei suai eas pe 

... the corruptions of popular worship, which 

post-exilic . Von a for Coa h 

hierarchy. issued in the reformation o Josiah, the 

suppression of the provincial shrines of 
Judah, and the transference of their ministers to 
Jerusalem, the successful resistance of the sons of Zadok 
to the proposal to share the sanctuary on equal terms 

1 See 1 S. 2 36, a passage written after the hereditary dignity 
a the sons of Zadok at Jerusalem was well established. See 

Ll. 

2 (Or hak-kohén ha-rdsh? (cp 2 Ch. 3110) The preceding 
word ends in 7.) 


3 So read also in 2 K. 234 [or in each case $. hant-mishneh?) 
4 Cp v. Hoonacker, 215. 
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with these newcomers, and the theoretical justification 
of the degradation of the provincials to the position of 
mere servants in the temple supplied by Ezekiel soon after 
the captivity, are explained elsewhere (see LEVITEs), 
and only one or two points call for additional remark 
here. 

It is instructive to observe how differently the pro- 
phets of the eighth century speak of the judicial or 
‘teaching’ functions of the priests and of the ritual of 
the great sanctuaries. For the ritual they have nothing 
but condemnation ; but the ‘ teaching’ they acknowledge 
as part of the divine order of the state, while they complain 
that the priests have prostituted their office for lucre. 
In point of fact, the one rested on old Hebrew tradition, 
the other had taken shape mainly under Canaanite 
influence, and in most of its features was little more 
than the crassest nature-worship. In this respect there 
was no distinction between the temple of Zion and 
other shrines, or rather it was just in the greatest 
sanctuary with the most stately ritual that foreign 
influences had most play, as we see alike in the original 
institutions of Solomon and in the innovations of Ahaz 
(2 K. 1610 7. 2311 f). 

The Canaanite influence on the later organisation of the 
temple is clearly seen in the association of temple prophets with 
the temple priests under the control of the chief priest, which is 
often referred to by Jeremiah; even the viler ministers of 
sensual worship, the male and female prostitutes of the Phoenician 
temples, had found a place on Mt. Zion, and were only removed 
by Josiah’s reformation.! So too, the more complex sacrificial 
ritual which was now in force is manifestly not independent of 
the Phoenician ritual as we know it from the Marseilles tablet. 
All this necessarily tended to make the ritual ministry of the 
priests more important than it had been in old times ; but it was 
in the dark days of Assyrian tyranny, in the reign of Manasseh, 
when the sense of divine wrath lay heavy on the people, when 
the old ways of seeking Yahwè’s favour had failed and new and 
more powerful means of atonement were eagerly sought for 
(Micah 66 2 K.21; and cp MoLEcw), that sacrificial functions 
reached their full importance. 

In the time of Josiah altar service and not the function 
of ‘teaching’ had become the essential thing in priest- 
hood (Dt.108 187); the ‘teaching,’ indeed, is not 
forgotten (Jer.28 1818 Ezek. 726), but by the time of 
Ezekiel it also has mainly to do with ritual, with the 
distinction between holy and profane, clean and un- 
clean, with the statutory observances at festivals and 
the like (Ezek. 4423 7}. What the priestly Torah was 
in the exilic period can be seen from the collection of 
laws in Lev. 17-26 (LEvtricus, §§ 13-23), which includes 
many moral precepts, but regards them, equally with 
ritual precepts, from the point of view of the mainten- 
ance of national holiness. The sacrificial ritnal of 
the Priestly Code (see SACRIFICE) is governed by the 
same principle. The holiness of Israel centres in 
the sanctuary, and round the sanctuary stand the 
priests, who alone can approach the most holy things 
without profanation, and who are the guardians of 
Israel's sanctity, partly by protecting the one meeting- 
place of God and man from profane contact, and 
partly as the mediators of the continual atoning rites by 
which breaches of holiness are expiated. In P it is the 
sons of Aaron alone who bear the priestly office. How 
these stand related to the sons of Zadok mentioned 
above is an excessively puzzling question to which a 
conclusive answer is, in the silence of the sources, 
perhaps impossible. It is probable, however, that the 
two expressions are not merely different designations 
for the same class of persons; the new name seems 
rather to denote a more comprehensive category, SO 
that Aaron includes Zadok.? 

We know as a fact that Ezra’s band included not only priests 
of the sons of Eleazar (to whom the Zadokites traced their 


descent, 1 Ch. 6 38) but also sons of Ithamar (Ezra 82), not to 
mention that Chronicles at a later date assigns eight out of the 





1 2 K. 2373 cp Dt. 2318, where ‘dogs’=the later Galli. See 
Doc, § 3; IDOLATRY, § 6; and cp Driver, ad loc. 

2 Cp Kuenen, Ges. Abh. 488, Sie influenced by the further 
investigations of Oort and Vogelstein, he modifies his previously 
published view. 
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twenty-four orders of priests to the sons of Ithamar (1 Ch. 24 4). 
But whom we are to understand by the sons of Ithamar— 
whether they are the priests of Anathoth, the descendants of 
the deposed Abiathar (1 K.226/), as Vogelstein (pp. 8-12) 
supposes, or whether others also are to be reckoned along with 
these (Kuenen, 490/)—must be left undecided. We must 
content ourselves with saying—and the evidence warrants at 
least so much as this—that apparently, as against the attitude 
of exclusiveness shown by Ezekiel towards all non-Zadokites, 
the pressure of circumstances during the exile and perhaps also 
the prospect of a restoration led to a compromise which conceded 
to some, though not to all priestly families attached to sanctuaries 
outside of Jerusalem, the rights assigned to them in D (Kuenen, 
489). That over and above this the Zadokites subsequently 
sought to secure certain special privileges for themselves may 
perhaps be gathered from such an interpolation as that in Nu. 
2510-13, and the equation Zadokites=Sadducees would seem 
definitely to prove it. 


Still more difficult is the question how, in such a 
compromise, Aaron came to have the role of common 
ancestor when previously it had been only, or at least 
chiefly, the priests of the northern kingdom who had 
regarded him as their genealogical head (cp on the 
other hand Ex. 32, a passage of Judaie origin). A 
noteworthy attempt at a solution of this problem is 
offered in Oort’s treatise De Aaronieden, where he goes 
back to the immigration of this class of priests of 
Northern Israel who had betaken themselves after 
Josiah’s reformation to Jerusalem, and here after some 
friction had gradually amalgamated with the sons of 
Zadok. } 

The bases of priestly power under this system are the 
unity of the altar, its inaeeessibility to laymen and to 
the inferior ministers of the sanetu- 
ary, and the specific atoning function 
of the blood of priestly sacrifices. 
All these things were unknown in 
old Israel; the altars were many, they were open to 
laymen, and the atoning function of the priest was 
judicial, not sacrificial. So fundamental a ehange as 
lies between Hosea and the Priestly Code was possible 
only in the general dissolution of the old life of 
Israel produced by the Assyrians and by the prophets ; 
and indeed, the new order did not take shape as a 
system till the exile had made a tabula rasa of all old 
institutions ; but it was undoubtedly the legitimate and 
consistent outcome of the latest development of the 
temple worship at Jerusalem before the exile. It was 
meant also to give expression to the demands of the 
prophets for spiritual service and national holiness ; but 
this it did not accomplish so successfully ; the ideas of 
the prophets could not be realised under any ritual 
system, but only in a new dispensation (Jer. 31317), 
when priestly Torah and priestly atonement should be 
no longer required. Nevertheless, the concentration 
of all ritual at a single point, and the practieal exclusion 
of laymen from aetive participation in it—for the old 
sacrificial feast had now shrunk into entire insignificance 
in comparison with the stated priestly holocausts and 
atoning rites?—lent powerful assistance to the growth 
of a new and higher type of personal religion, the 
religion which found its social expression not in material 
acts of oblation but in the language of the psalms. In 
the best times of the old kingdom the priests had 
shared the place of the prophets as the religious leaders 
of the nation ; under the second temple they represented 
the unprogressive traditional side of religion, and the 
leaders of thought were the psalmists and the scribes, 
who spoke much more direetly to the piety of the 
nation. 

On the other hand, the material influence of the 
priests was greater than it had ever been before; the 
temple was the only visible centre of national life in the 
ages of servitude to foreign power, and the priests were 
the only great national functionaries, who drew to 
themselves all the sacred dues as a matter of right and 
even appropriated the tithes paid of old to the king. 


7. Importance of 
the post-exilic 
priesthood. 


1 See Kuenen’s criticism on this and cp AARON. 
2 Compare the impression which the ritual produced on the 
Greeks (see Bernays, 7Acophrastus, 85, 111 f.) 
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The great priests had always belonged to the ruling 
class; but the Zadokites were now the only hereditary 
aristocracy, and the high priest, who now stands forth 
above his brethren with a prominence unknown to the 
times of the first temple, is the one legitimate head of 
the theocratic state, as well as its sole representative in 
the highest acts of religion. 

When the high priest stood at the altar in all his princely 
state, when he poured out the libation amidst the blare of 
trumpets, and the singers lifted up their voice and all the people 
fell prostrate in prayer till] he descended and raised his hands in 
blessing, the slaves of the Greek or the Persian forgot for a 
moment their bondage and knew that the day of their redemption 
was near (Ecclus. 50). ‘The high priest at such a moment seemed 
to embody all the glory of the nation, as the kings had done of 
old, and when the time came to strike a successful blow for 
freedom it was a priestly house that led the nation to the 
victory which united in one person the functions of high priest 
and prince. From the foundation of the Hasmonean state to 
the time of Herod the history of the high-priesthood merges in 
the political history of the nation; from Herod onward the 
priestly aristocracy of the Sadducees lost its chief hold over the 
nation and expired in vain controversy with the Pharisees, 
(See ISRAEL, § 83.) 


The influence of the Hebrew priesthood on the 
thought and organisation of Christendom was the 
a Infuncoof influence not of a living institution, 

for it hardly began till after the fall of 


the Aoro the temple, but of the theory embodied 
aay aooe in the later parts of the Pentateuch. 
be aye anan Two points in this theory were laid 
thought. hold of—the doctrine of priestly medi- 


ation and the system of priestly hierarchy. The first 
forms the text of the prineipal argument in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in which the author easily demonstrates 
the inadequaey of the mediation and atoning rites of 
the OT, and builds upon this demonstration the doctrine 
of the effectual high-priesthood of Christ, who, in his 
sacrifice of himself, truly ‘led his people to God,’ not 
leaving them outside as he entered the heavenly 
sanctuary, but taking them with him into spiritual 
nearness to the throne of grace. This argument leaves 
no room for a special priesthood in the Christian church; 
even in the writings of Cyprian, it is not the notion of 
priestly mediation but that of priestly power that is 
insisted on. Church office is a copy of the old hierarehy. 
Now among the Jews, as we have seen, the hierarchy 
proper has for its necessary condition the destruction of 
the state and the bondage of Israel to a foreign prinee, 
so that spiritual power is the only basis left for a 
national aristoeracy. The same conditions have pro- 
duced similar spiritual aristoeracies again and again in 
the East, in more modern times, and even in antiquity 
more than one Oriental priesthood took a line of 
development similar to that which we have traced in 
Judzea. 

Thus the hereditary priests of Kozah (Kogé) were the chief 
dignitaries in Idumza at the time of the Jewish conquest of 
the country (Jos. Amt. xv. 79), and the high priest of Hierapolis 
wore the princely purple and crown like the high priest of the 
Jews (De Dea Syria, 42). The kingly insignia of the high 
priest of the sun at Emesa are described by Herodian (v. 33), 
in connection with the history of Elagabalus, whose elevation 10 
the Roman purple was mainly due to the extraordinary local 
influence of his sacerdotal place. Other examples of priestly 
princes are given by Strabo in speaking of Pessinus (567) and 
Olbe (672).1 

As there was no such hierarchy in the West, it is plain 
that, if the idea of Christian priesthood was influenced 
by living institutions as well as by the OT, that influence 
must be sought in the East (cp Lightfoot, Philippians, 
261). The further development of the notion of 
Christian priesthood lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. Cp MINISTRY. 

Wellhausen. Prol. (2-4) (1883, 1886, 1895; in Gesch. [sr.(}) 
[1878], Chap. IV.: ‘Die Priester und Leviten’: the Archeolo- 

i gies of Nowack (1894) and of Benzinger (1894). 

9. Literature. Baudissin, Die Geschichte des Alttestament- 
lichen Priestertumes (188g) contains a very 

comprehensive collection of facts, but is weak in its method. 


Along with Oort’s ‘de Aaronieden’ (74.718 [1884] 289-335) 
and H. Vogelstein’s Der Kampf zwischen Priestern und 





l See also Mommsen, //ist. of Rome, ET 4150. 
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Leviten seit den Tagen Ezechielis (1889) it is reviewed by 
Kuenen in his keen critical essay on the history of the 
priests of Yahwé and the age of priestly law, 7%. 7 24 (1890) 
1-42, translated into German in Budde's Gesammelte Abhanad- 
lungen zur bibl. Wissenschaft von A. Kuenen (1894), 465-500. 
Cp also references to priests in O TJC (index, s.v.). 

The critical view of which the foregoing article is an exposition 
has recently been met with an uncompromising opposition by 
van Hoonacker in Le Sacerdoce Lévitigue dans la loi et dans 
[histoire des Hébreux (1899), a work which shows great 
thoroughness of treatment and mastery of its subject, and hears 
ample witness to the author's acuteness and power of combination 
as well as to his confidence in the thesis he has taken up, 
but at the same time displays radical defects of method. 
Cp Baudissin’'s review in 7 LZ, 1899, 359-363. Wan Hoonacker 
has two premises which are fundamental and render it im- 
possible for those who do not share them to accompany the 
author in his arguments or adopt his conclusions; the one is 
that there was but one sanctuary from the first, the other that 
Chronicles deseribes pre-exilic conditions, not those of the time 
of its composition. On the history of the priesthood in the later 
period see especially Schiirer, GV/(?) 1 24, (3) 2 224-305. 

W. R. S.-A. B. 

PRINCE. ı. T, nägid (Rroymenoc): root 
meaning, to be high, conspicuous (cp ‘333, in front). 
Nigid is used of the ‘ governor’ of the palace (Azrikam), 
2 Ch. 287 (nyovmevos rot olkov: olkovóuos Would have 
been better; ep 1 K.46 169; on the position of this 
officer see Is. 2221 f.); of the ehief of the temple 
(1 Ch. 911 2 Ch. 3113); of PASHHUR (733 pa, 
Jer. 201); of the ‘leader of the Aaronites’ (1 Ch. 1227; 
Jehoiada) ; of the keeper of the saered treasury (1 Ch. 
2024; Shebuel); of the chief of a tribe (2 Ch. 1911; 
Zebadiah) ; of the ‘eaptains’ of the army (1 Ch. 131 
2 Ch. 3221r); of the eldest son of the king (2 Ch. 1] 22, 
{| ga; Abijah, son of Rehoboam) ; of the king himself, 
e.g., Saul (AV ‘eaptain, r S. 916, etc.); of the high 
priest, Tu men, ‘the (an?) anointed, the (a?) prinee’ 
(Dan. 925; see RV), na a3, unless Ptolemy Philo- 
metor is meant (Dan. 1122); see MeEssiau. In Ps. 
7613, the plur, œm EV ‘princes’ |] pax ‘2$n, kings 
of the earth.’ 

2. wE, 2d57'; lit. one lifted up (hyoúuevos, apnyov- 
pevos, äpxwv). Used ofa Canaanitish prince, Gen. 342 
(dpxwv); of prinees of Ishmael (Gen. 1720 [P]); of 
Abraham (Gen. 236 [P]); vaguely, of a  seenlar 
authority (Ex. 2228[27], RV ‘a ruler’); of the king 
(x K. 1134); of Zerubbabel (Ezra 18). 

A favourite word with Ezekiel (e.g., 727 121012 21 12[17], 
80 13 3424 457 F. 462 7), who has no place in his picture of 


Israel for a king, but only for a prince with very limited 
functions (see EZEKIEL il., § 23), and with P, especially of the 


tribal princes (Nu. Ting 3418/7, more fully myI NYP 
‘ princes of the assembly’ [see AssemBLY], Ex. 1722 Nu. 4 34). 
P also uses it of the heads of families (Nu. 3 24 30 35), and of the 
highest tribal prince of the Levites (zv. 32; ep1Ch.7 40). Mas?’ 
was ulso the official title of the president of the Sanhedrin. See 
GOVERNMENT, § 313 ISRAEL, § 81; SYNEDRIUM. 

3. Wy, Sav, corresponding to Ass. Sarru, ‘king’ (see 
KiNG), a word used of nearly all degrees of chiefdom 
or wardenship. It is applied to the ehief baker of the 
Pharaoh (Gen. 4016), to the ehief butler (402), to the 
‘ruler over the cattle’ (476), to the keeper of the prison 
(3921), to the taskmaster of the Israelites (Ex. I11), 
to the ‘ prince of the eunuchs’ (Dan. 17). 

Further, to prefects, civil or military, of very limited or very 
extensive authority ; Zebul, the ‘ruler of Shechem’ (Judg. 1030); 
‘Amon, the governor of the city’ (1 K. 22 26); mrw w, ‘ pre- 
fects of the provinces (1 K. 2015); mwy, w, ‘ Decurion’ 
(Ex. 1821); menn w, ‘a captain of fifty, mevryxovtapyxos 
(2 K.119)3 myn’, captains (judges) over hundreds (Dt. 1 15); 
over a thousand (1 S. 183), over many thousands (1 Ch. 1525); 
3337 n’snn wv, ‘captain over half of the chariots of war’ 
(1 K.169); Yna w, ‘captain of the host’ (2 S. 24 2); general- 
in-chief, xas7 ‘w (apxrarpammyos, Gen. 2122 1 S. 129); hence 
used —after mwas ‘mbn, God of hosts—of God himself 
(Dan. 811). It occurs by itselfin the stat. absol. as a parallel 
to ‘judge’; ‘who has made thee a prince [aw] and a judge over 
us?’ (Ex. 214), to ‘elder’ (Ezra 108), to ‘ counsellor’ (Ezra 8 23), 
to ‘king’ (Hos. 3 4). 

The same term is applied to courtiers and high 
officers—e.¢., those of Egypt (Gen. 1215 Is. 191113), and 
of Persia (Esth. 13 218 69 [where © gives the technical 
term Pio, see FRIEND]), also to the merehant-prinees 
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of Tyre (Is. 239). The priests are called yp ‘y, chiefs, 
or princes, of the sanetuary (1 Ch. 255, but not Is. 4328; 
see SBOT, ad loc.), and the chief priests again are 
ealled onan w (2 Ch. 3614). The word came to be 
used also of guardian-angels of nations—e.g., of Persia 
(Dan. 101320), of Greece (Dan. 1020), of Israel (102r), 
Michael ‘the great prince’ (121), the chief prinees 
(1013), omen sw, ‘the Prince of Princes’; God (825; 
ep © in Dt. 328). The use of sy as guardian-angel 
(Esau, ete.) is retained in the Midrash; but the word is 
also applied in the Talmud to ‘a hero at the table, a 
mighty drinker ' (Midd. 16, ete.). The fem. aw, $drdh, 


Princess, occurs (1) of Solomon's wives, r K. 113, (2) 
of ladies of the court, Esth. 118 RV (AV ‘ ladies’), (3) 
as a general term of dignity, Lam. 11 (nim22 ‘ny || 
Da2 N22); ep the proper name SARAH. 

4. 33, nadib (from I), which in Hithp. signifies 
‘to volunteer, to offer spontaneously’), generous, noble- 
minded, noble by birth (1 S. 28 Ps. 4710 10740 1138 
1189 Prov. 257, ete.). This word is the converse of 
the preceeding; #dgid means primarily a chief, and 
derivatively what is morally noble, exeellent (Prov. 86); 
nadib means primarily what is morally noble, and 
derivatively one who is noble by birth or position. 

5 JDTeNN, ‘ahaSdarpan, RV ‘satrap.’ See PERSIA, SATRAP. 

6. ]3D, sagdn, see DEPUTY, 1. 

7+ 1D), AASIA, see DUKE, 2. 

8. mpna, fartémim, see NOBLES, 

9. Psp, Fagin, see CAPTAIN, 6. 

10, 11. O97 [3734 rabreban, rabbim, see RAB. 

12. prby, Salis, see CAPTAIN, 93 ARMY; LORD, 6. 

£3,014. ie rozén (Judg. 53 Is. 4023, etc.); also pv, rūzön 
(Prov. 14 28 t), root meaning, gravity; cp Ass. ruzzunu [Prinee, 
JBL 161757). See REzZon. 

15. Oyen, Zasmannim, Ps. 68 31132]. 
Dahm and Che. ad ioc. 

16. apxwv. Cp RULER. 

17. apxnyos (a. THs uns, EV ‘prince of life,’ RVmg. ‘author,’ 
Acts 3153; cp apynyos Kat owryp, Acis 531; apynyov TS 
awmptas, Heb, 210; ts moTews apxnyov, Heb. 122). See 
CAPTAIN, I5. 

18. nyeuwv (Alt. 26 || Mic. 51(2), MT Aan ‘BOND; S ev 
xtAcaory “lovda [BAQ], but Mt. év tots nyendorw Tovda, il., 
9 DONI). See DuKE, 1. 


PRINCIPALITIES (apyai), Rom. 838 Eph. 310 
6 12 Col. 116 210153 cp r Cor. 15 24 Eph. 1 21, where ‘all rule,’ 
retained in RV, should certainly be ‘every principality.’ See 
ANGEL, § 1. 

PRISCA (trpicka; so Ti. WH in Rom. 163 1 Cor. 
16:9 2 Tim. 419), or, in the diminutive, Priscilla! 
(TrPICKIAAd; Acts 1821826 Ti. W H), the wife of AQUILA 
[g.v.]. In Aets 181826 Rom. 163, Priscilla is mentioned 
before Aquila. Her importanee is well pointed out by 
Harnack in his ingenious essay on authorship, etc., of 
Hebrews (see HEBREWS [EPISTLE], ad fin.) ; ep also 
id. Ueb. d. beiden Recensionen d. Gesch. d. Prisca u. d. 
Aguila in Act. Ap. 181-17 (1899). 


PRISON. The references in the OT are too meagre 
to enable us to give any satisfactory account of early 
Jewish methods of restraint. As among 
the Greeks, imprisonment was seldom 
employed as a legal punishment, and it is not until the 
post-exilie age that it enters into the judicial system (Ez. 
726, Bibl.-Aram.); see LAW, § 12. On the treatment 
of captives, see WAR. 

Shimei, if not confined within four walls, was praetically 
a prisoner within the bounds of Jerusalem (1 K. 236 7); 
but this kind of treatment may have been rare. Solomon's 
policy in 1 K.2 is represented as being exceptionally 
generous by the narrator. A confinement of a more or 
less close nature is expressed by the term mismar (see 
below, § 2[11]), which, in the case of David’s concubines 
(moga m3, 2S. 203 EV ‘ward’), and Simeon (Gen. 
4219 EV ‘prison,’ cp 4224 33) was hardly severe: ‘ sur- 


For crit. emend. see 


1. References. 


1 A parallel case is that of Livia (Tac. Ann. 2 44), the youngest 
child of Germanicus and Agrippina, who in Suetonius (Claud. 1) 
is called Livilla. 
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veillance’ or ‘safeguard’ (similar to the treatment of a 
hostage) may be the best rendering. On the other 
hand, a confinement of a more rigorous nature would 
be exercised in the case of the man who broke the 
sabbath (Nu. 1534), and the blaspheming Danite (Lev. 
2412), both of whom are placed ‘in ward’ (EV, spy23), 
pending Yahwe’s decision. Similarly the officers of 
Pharaoh who have fallen under his displeasure are put 
‘in ward’ as a temporary measure; the sequel is 
familiar (Gen. 40 E). 

In the time of the monarchy a place for the safe- 
keeping of undesirable persons might often be required. 
Of such a kind was the Philistine ‘ house of the captives’ 
at Gaza (Judg. 1621) As an ordinary precaution 
Jeremiah was confined in the ‘court of the guard’ in 
the king’s honse,! where, however, he was free to 
conduct his business (Jer. 32). Probably this court was 
under the control of a military official, and was set apart 
for the highest class of offenders, or members of the 
royal household, just as in Gen. 403 f. the Pharaoh's 
officers are under the care of the ‘captain of the guard’ 
(o-nayavaiy).2 On the other hand the 37b ma (Gen. 


3921 f J, see § 2 [9]) was apparently the common 
prison, the keeper of which is called sapa ma sy. Far 
more rigorous was the treatment of Jeremiah when 
confined in the house of Jonathan the scribe (Jer. 3715, 
cp v. 206), which had been converted into a prison-house 
(x5a-ma, § 2 [8]). Whether the miry pit into which he 
was cast (Jer. 386) was really in the ‘court of the guard’ 
may be questioned. The ‘pit’ (ep § 2 [6]) was the 
place for the meanest of prisoners (Ex. 1229, cp Gen. 
40154 4114), but at the same time the readiest means 
of imprisonment (cp Gen. 8724). For appliances for 
further restricting personal freedom see CHAINS, 
COLLAR, STOCKS, and § 2 (7) below. 

The references to prisons in the NT need little ex- 
planation. The probability is that the prisons were con- 
structed on the Greek and Roman plan (ep Smith, 
Rich, Dict. Class. Anli s.v. Carceri). The ‘ public 
ward’ of Acts 518 (RV) would then answer to the 
custodia communis of the Roman prison, whilst the 
‘inner prison’ (24. 1623), like the carcer interior or 
robur, would (as the context actually shows) be for the 
worst cases, and was possibly a cell underneath the 
custodia communis (cp illustr. in Rich, s.v.). 

For the allusion in Acts 126% cp Jos. Anté. xviii. 67 
[Agrippa], also Acts 28 16 (?), and see CHAINS, 2 (end). 

There are fifteen distinct Hebrew and Greek terms to 
be noticed :— 

I, MOD, wattarah (lit. ‘place of guarding’), in 
Jer. 322812 Neh. 3 25, etc., ‘court of the prison’(RV ‘ guard’), 
apparently the same as the ‘ aye Neh. 1239, ‘prison-gate’ 
(RV ‘gate of the guard’). The cognate Aram. yn is used 
in Tg., Gen. 40 3 4 4219 for VED. 

2. 302, masgér (\/close, shut up), used generally in Is. 24 22 
(with 730), and figuratively in Ps. 1427 [8], and Is. 427 (|| m3 
NOD, cp 8 below). Cp 3907 of the compulsory seclusion of the 
leper (Lev. 135), 1330, ‘cage’ (see Lion, § 5 end), and nuon 
‘prisons’ (?) in the Panammu inscr. ot Zenjirli (X. 4, 8). 

3. sy, ‘dser (\/restrain, eg., with force 2 K.174 Jer. 33 1 
etc.), Is. 538, AV ‘ prison,’ RV preferably ‘ oppression.’ 

4. Mpnps, péhahkoih, Is.611 AV ‘opening of the prison,’ 
RV preferably supplies the last three words in italics ; but the 
literal meaning of Ð requires DRY rather than D'ON (|| OL) 


which, in turn, suggests the emendation mynmnp (loosing); cp 
Che. /s.(5) (Che. SBOT reads npa onyd). 


2. Terms. 





1 But the ‘gate of the guard’ (Neh. 12 39) seems to have been 
near the temple. Here, too, were the stocks(?) mentioned in 
Jer. 202 (see § 2 [7)). 

2 Cp § 2 (9) below. We may perhaps compare the private 
prison (ergastulum) on the Roman farms. 

3 It is obscurely described as the ‘pit of Melchijah’ (v. 6); in 
v. 11 it is apparently under the treasury (asim, which @BXAQ 
[not Qmg.] om., is perhaps for sna). The text is probably 


corrupt ; cp 38r (Pashhur b. Malchijah) 74 (gate of Benjamin) 
with the names in 2017 
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5. BONANS, lit. ‘house of bondage,’ Jer.3715, cp 3 
onolx|a Judg. 1621 25 (Kré), Eccl. 414, lit. Shouse of the 
bound [ones]’; cp j"BOX, ‘imprisonment’ (Aram. Ezra7 26) and 
TDR, dsir,‘ prisoner’ or ‘captive,’ Ps. 79 11 102 20 [21]; the verb 
WON like Sety does not necessarily imply the use of chains or 
fetters. 

6. DINNI, béth hab-dér, lit. ‘ place of the pit’ (see CONDUIT, 


§ 1 (1), col. 881), EV ‘dungeon,’ in Ex. 1229 and in an obscure 
and probably corrupt passage, Jer. 37 16 ( nyyns [a gloss ?], see 
CELLS). Observe that in v. 15 7% there are four distinct terms 
for ‘ prison.’ 


7. NIBADA M3, béth ham-mahpéketh, 2 Ch. 1610 ‘ prison- 


house,’ but in accordance with the EV rendering of Jer. 202 7, 
29 26 ‘house of the stocks’! (so RVmg.), The meaning of the 
root suggests a punishment compelling a crooked or distorted 
posture (BDB), and gns’ of the Tg. is, according to the Gémara 
on Sanh. 814, a cramped vault not high enough for the criminal 
to stand in freely. See Stocks, It is perhaps not too bold, on 
the strength of Tg. ’3(properlya prison, cp Bibl. Aram. naz, ‘be 
bound,’ Dan. 320 Ø, apparently also an Ass. word, see Ges. 
Lex.(13)), to read snp 207 ‘3, ‘house of binding’ = prison. 

8. ROD m3, Seth kéle’, Vit. ‘house of restraint’ (NOD, ‘re- 
strain,’ cp Jer. 322, and Ass. d7¢ &i-[or il-2), 1 K. 2227 (=2Ch. 
1826), 2 K. 174, etc., pl. Is. 42 22, twice x19 (Kr. xrsa 3) Jer. 
37 4 52313 cp 3 139, ‘ prison-garb,’ 2 K. 25 29= Jer. 52 33. 

9. Won m3, déth has-séhar (D roundness? as though ‘round 


tower, cp Ass. sêru ‘enclosure,’ saaru ‘ring’; Sam. has 
sno, with which cp Ass. stAértu ‘enclosure,’ Syr. sdharta 
‘citadel, palace’), the ‘ prison’ (EV) into which Joseph was cast 
upon a false charge (J, Gen. 39 20-23, Rje 403 5). According 
to E, on the other hand, Joseph was no prisoner, but the head- 
servant of the captain of the guard (Gen. 37 36 40), with whom 
offending officials in Pharaoh's court were placed ‘in ward’ 
(4044110). Itisnot likely that the servant ofa private Egyptian 
(Joseph’s position in 39 J) would be set with the Pharaoh's 
officers, and the words in 39 20 identifying the «snoa n's with the 
place where the king’s servants were bound may, therefore, be 
redactional. A servant accused of the crime alleged in J’s 
narrative would certainly have been put to death. J’s story is 
quite out of place, and evidently secondary compared with E’s 
sober narrative. The passages in 40154 41 14 (RJE) which refer 
back to J's narrative, and are admittedly redactional, use the 
word 46r (cp no. 6 above), in which case the dungeon (467) was 
a particular cell in the 4395 n°33 cp Jer. 386 (§ 1 above). 

10. NAPE SD: béeth-hap-pekudsth (lit. place of over-seeing), 
Jer. 5211, cp use of verb in Jer. 372r, and perhaps N7)5 ya 
Jer. 37 13 (EV ‘captain of the ward,’=captain of the prison ?), 
and apana ayy Neh. 3 31 (prison gate 7). 

11, WID MI ëh mišmār, EV ‘prison house,’ Gen. 4219, 
etc., see above (§ 1). 

The NT terms are: 

12, deanwryptov, Mt. 112 (of Machzrus), Acts 52r 23 1626; 
cp SeapodvaAaé, ‘jailer,’ Acts 16 23 27 36. 

13. oyua, a euphemistic term, Acts127 (RV ‘cell’), but in 
v. 4 no. 15 is used, 

14. THONaKLS, Acts 43 ‘in hold,’ but RV ‘ ward,’ év mnp. dypogta 
518 ‘in the common prison,’ RV ‘public ward,’ but in zz. 19 22 
no. 15 is used and in zz. 21 23 no. 12, 

15. @vAaKy, a very common term answering to the Heb. 
mismiar, of a prison, Mt. 14 10 Lk. 3 20 (Machzrus) Acts 16 23 7% 
(but in v. 26 no. 12), in Rev. 182 twice (AV ‘hold,’ ‘cage,’ RV 
‘hold,’ and mg. ‘ prison’)in RV, 1 Macc. 953, and EV z2. 13 12 
14 3 ‘ ward.’ SA. C: 


PROCHORUS (mpoyopoc, Ti. WH]), one of the 
seven ‘deacons’ (Acts 6s5)t. 

He is mentioned in the lists of the ‘Seventy’ given by the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus, and according to Pseudo-Hippolytus was 
Bishop of Nicomedia. For an acconnt of the Acts of Prochorus, 
which have a wide currency in the Greek church, see Lipsius, 
A pokr. Ap.-Gesch. 1 355-408. According to this apocryphal and 
very late source, Prochorus was a companion and helper of the 
apostle John for many years through a great variety of wander- 
ings and adventures, and ultimately suffered martyrdom at 
Jerusalem. Pseudo-Hippolytus speaks of him as ‘the first that 
departed.’ 


PROCONSUL, the official designation of the governor 
of a senatorial province under the Empire. ‘The word 
is literally rendered in Greek by av@U7aros, for which 
AV gives ‘deputy,’ but RV ‘ proconsul.’ On the refer- 
ence in Acts 137 /. (Sergius Paulus} see CYPRUS, § 4; 
on that in Acts 1812 (Gallio) see ACHAIA and GALLIO ; 
on that in Acts 1938 see EPHESUS, col. 1303, N. I. 


1 According to Jos. Kimhi, however, not for the feet, but for the 
neck or head. The Pesh. xntin in Jer. 2024 may here mean 
an outhouse (but see Payne Smith, 7%es. col. 1205). 
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PROCURATOR (emitpotroc in Jos. Ant. xx. 62 
[$ 132] ete.) was the specific title of the Roman 
ees governor of Judæa, who is ealled in 
5 PEEN the NT by the more general title 
OE DaS HPEMWN (see GOVERNOR, 15). The 
title procurator was employed under the early empire 
to denote various officials, or rather officials of various 
degrees of power, for all were alike in respeet of the 
fact that primarily the word connoted a collector or 
controller of revenue, public or private; in time the 
procurator’s competence extended to other departments 
of administration. 

The title has three main applications. (1) The pro- 
curator fisci, an officer in Caesarian provinces analogous 
to the guæstor of senatorial provinces, though he is 
found in these latter also (Tac. Azn. 415), his functions 
gradually encroaching upon those of both the quæstor 
and the governor (proconsul); even in the Cæsarian 
provinees the procurator acquired practical indepen- 
dence of the gatus propretore governing the province, 
and in any case aeted as an effective check upon him 
(ep Tae. civ. 1260 1432). (2) Certain of the minor 
or specially circumstanced Cæsarian provinees were 
administered wholly by  procurators—e.g. Rhactia, 
Vindelicia, Noricum, and Juda, as also Cappadocia 
from the time of Tiberius to that of Vespasian. In 
course of time these were brought under the general 
imperial system. Under Claudius the powers of the 
procurators were largely increased, and even if it is not 
quite true that Judæa was the only provinee (save Egypt, 
whose case was peculiar) thus organised under Augustus 
(ep Hirschfeld, Uxfers, 288), the great provinees of 
Thrace and the two Maretaniie were placed by Claudius 
under the rule of proeurators. The procurators of the 
two classes above described were drawn as a rule from 
the equestrian order (cp Jos. B/ ii. 81; Strabo, 840), 
but some even of the procuratorial governors were, 
under Claudius, freedmen—e.g., Felix, procurator of 
Judaea (Suet. Claud. 28)—and this was in general the 
case with (3) that large elass of imperial procurators 
supervising the private estates of the emperor in Italy 
or the provinces, or charged with various administrative 
departments in Italy (e.g., procurator aquarum, pro- 
curator ad ripas, Tiberis, and many others). 


The procurator of the highest elass, governing a 
province, possessed as a matter of course the civil and 
2. NT eriminal jurisdiction belonging to any 
i provincial governor, but he appears to 
references. | Aah 
ave been partly responsible to the 
nearest /ega¢us (governor of a Czesarian provinee).} 
The exact limits of this responsibility and subordination 
cannot be drawn, and perhaps were actually left pur- 
posely vague ; the deposition of Pilate by Vitellius (Jos. 
Ant, xviii. 42; Tae. Ayn. 632) and of Cumanus by 
Ummidius Quadratus (Jos. An. xx. 63; Tae. Arn. 
1254) was by virtue of special commission entrusted to 
the superior governor, and can hardly stand good as 
a measure of his supervising authority. 

It is certain that the procurator of Judæa had troops 
(auxiliary, not legionary) under his orders (Mk. 1516), 
their quarters being within the pr@tortum or old palace 
of Herod, which was also the residence of the procurator 
when he visited Jerusalem as a precautionary measure 
during the national festivals (cp Mt. 2727 Mk. 1516 Jn. 
18 28 33 199 Acts 2131 f.) The ordinary headquarters 
of both the governor and the forces was at Cæsarea on 
the coast, where also the Herodian palace was the 
procurator’s residence (Acts 2335, év TO mpatTwpiy Tod 
‘Hpwdov). 

The extent of the procurator’s judicial authority is 
indicated clearly in the NT. Over provincials it was 





1 See Tac. Ann. 1254, and cp the expression of Jos. Ant. 
xvii. 135 [$ 355] (rHs 5€ 'Apyeàdov xwpas vroreAovs mpooveny- 
Octons TH Zúpwv) with B/ it. 81 {8 117) (ets émapxiav meprypa- 
tae in both the reference being to Judæa (cp Ant. xix. 92 
xx. 11). 
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absolute—z.e., without right of appeal—as is seen in 
the case of Jesus (Jos. B/ ii. 81, péxpe rod Krelvew 
éfovglay. Cp ld. Ant, xx. lı 52 BJ ii. 132). The 
release of a prisoner at the Feast of the Passover (Mt. 
2715 Mk. 156 Jn. 1839) must have been authorised, and 
in faet enjoined (ep Lk. 2317, ‘ For of necessity he must 
release ') by special edict of the emperor; but the NT 
is the only evidence for the custom in Judæa. The case 
of Paul shows that the procurator's power of life and 
death extended even to Roman citizens in his province 
(subject to the right of the aecused to demand that 
the case should be referred to the emperor [Acts 2511] 
and the right to appeal to the same authority against 
a capital sentence of the procurator). In Judæa even 
under the direct rule of the Romans, the Sanhedrin 
sull enjoyed to a large extent the right of legislating 
and of administering the law. And although the 
right of the imperial authorities to interfere in these 
matters was never formally surrendered (as it was in 
the case of the so-called ‘free cities’), the peculiar 
diffieulties of government in Palestine made the practical 
effect of that right of little moment. Even Roman 
citizens were in some respeets admittedly within the 
requirements of Jewish law—e.g., citizenship could not 
save from execution the Gentile found trespassing upon 
the inner court of the Temple (Jos. BJ vi. 24; cp Mets 
2128 216). It still remained, however, an essential 
requirement that a death sentence of the Sanhedrin must 
be confirmed by the proeurator, a requirement which 
practically guaranteed a right of appeal from the national 
council to the emperor's vicegerent (ep Acts 2510 ‘I 
stand at Cæsar’s judgment seat’). The case of Jesus 
is a striking example of this principle (Jn. 1831). It is 
of course obvious that the limits of Roman toleration 
in Judiea as elsewhere would vary with the personal 
character of the governor. W.J. Ww. 


PROFANE. Four words are rendered ‘profane’ in 
AV or RV. 

1. bn, Adl, Ezek. 2226, ete. ; see COMMON. 

2. on, Addal, Lev. 21714, fem. (EV), Ezek. 21 30 [25] 
34 [39]. ‘ Profaned’ is better. A woman who has lost 
her honour, and a prince deprived of the insignia of his 
rank, can be so designated. AV in Ezek. follows © 
(Bé8ynXe); but Cornill rightly adopts the sense estab- 
lished for bbr in Lev. 21714: ‘Disgraced through 
wickedness,’ however, is a foreed expression; ‘dis- 
honoured prince’ is a probable emendation.) RV 
‘deadly wounded wicked one, prinee of Israel.’ So 
Ezek. 2816 (EV); the king of Tyre ‘cast as profane 
{deprived of his saered character] out of the mountain 
of God’ (ep CHERUB, § 2; PARADISE, § 3) $n, 
hiliel, ‘to profane,’ occurs often. 

3. Fan, Aaneph, 1s. 9316 [17] 106 RV; Aan, Aoneph, 
‘profaneness,' Is. 3216 RV. See HYPOCRITE. 

4. BéBnros, 1 Tim. lg Heb. 1216. ‘The word de- 
seribes a character which recognises nothing as higher 
than earth, for whom there is nothing saered’ ( West- 
cott) Cp Esau. It is also used of the tasteless 
(Gnostie ?) oriental religious stories current in the post- 
Pauline age (1 Tim.47; ep 620 2 Tim. 216). THe 
verb BeByddw in Mt. 125 Acts 246. 


PROFESSION (omodAoria): 1 Tim. 612. 
FESSION, § 4. 


PROGNOSTICATORS, MONTHLY (O° 
Dwn), Is. 4713. See STARS, § 5. 


See CoN- 


PROPERTY. For Jaws relating to property see LAW 
AND JUSTICE, §$ 15 7 

PROPHET, FALSE. See PROPHETIC LAT., § 22 f, 
and for ‘the false prophet,’ Rev. 1613 1920 2010. 
(WEYAOTTPOMHTHC), Cp ANTICHRIST, § 4, col. 180. 

1 bbr siy (Che.) instead of pey bon (Cornill): yem and % are 
sometimes confounded. 
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PROPHET, AND PROPHECY 
CONTENTS 


HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS (§ 1). 
A. THE PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC GIFT (§§ 2-29). 


Problems of Prophecy (§ 2). 

Line of inquiry (§ 3). 

Prophets in Saul’s time (§ 4). 

Seers, prophets, and priests (§ 5). 

Elijah : how far historical ; origin (§ 6). 

Elijah and Elisha; the Aramaans (§ 7). 

Societies of prophets (§ 8). 

Summary of results (§ 9). 

Amos and Hosea: origin and historical 
position (§ 10). 

Pessimism of eighth century prophets 
(S11) it KC) 


[H.G.] 


Propher’s task (§ 16). 


word (§ 20a). 


‘Spirit’ (§ 204). 


Prophetic teaching ; its reception (§ 12). 
Altitude of prophets explained (§ 13). ‘ False’ Prophets (§ 22). 


Prophetic consciousness (§ 14). 

Prophet’s god speaks through him (§ 15). 

Prophet's power of ‘ vision’ (§ 17). 

Process of revelation (§ 18). 

Its outward forms—vision (§ 19 @). 
{ecstasies (§ 19 %).) 


Qualifications of prophet (§ 21). 


Criteria of such (§ 23). (P.v.] 
Really false prophets? Case of Hananiah 
($ 24a). | 
Messianic idea (§ 24 4). 
Non-fulfilment of prophecies (§ 25). 
Jeremiah (§ 26). 
Ezekiel (§ 27). 
The last named prophets (§ 28). 
John the Baptist (§ 29). 
ie ye K.C] 


B. CURISTIAN PROPHETS (§§ 30-33). 


Prophets in the Didaché (§ 30). 
Shepherd of Hermas (§ 31). 


Other prophets ; Montanism ; 
later parallels (§ 32). 


Conclusion (§ 33). 
A R] 


C. SURVEY OF PROPHETIC LITERATURE (§§ 34-42). 


Introduction (§ 34). 
Amos (§ 35). 
Hosea (§ 36). 


Isaiah ($ 37). 
Micah (§ 38). 
Nahum and Habakkuk (§ 39). 


Zephaniah and Jeremiah; Scythians or N. Arabians? ($ 40). 
Jeremiah (continued) (§ 41). 


Ezekiel to Zechariah (§ 42). [T. K.c.] 


D. JERAHMEELITE THEORY (§§ 43-46). 


Semi-prophetic writers ; Is. 40-66 


(§ 43). Jonah (§ 44). 


Other writings—e.g., Joel and 


Supplementary parts of Jeremiah (§ 45). 
How to detect work of supplementers (§ 46). [T. K. c.) 


Literature (§ 47). (Ww. R. S.—T. K.C.] 


The Hebrew terms with an account of which we must 
begin are five :— 

I. N3), ÄGT, ‘ prophet,’ axa), Abr ih, ‘ prophetess,’ 
are connected by most with a root meaning in Arabic (cp 
nabat”) a rustling sound, and in As- 


Stee syrian (zaéé) ‘to call or name’ (hence 
bee Nebo is sometimes called the ‘ prophet’ 


among the gods). If this is correct a 
prophet is primarily either a giver of oracles, or (so, e.g., 
Konig, Ofenbarungsbegrif, 173 f.) a speaker or spokes- 
man. G. Hoffmann (ZA TIV 388 J), however, explains 
ndibi’ as Meaning ‘one who utters his words in a loud, 
violent manner with deep inhalations.’ The meaning 
of ‘ speaker’ at any rate is not in accordance with the 
earliest accounts that we have of the zèbr im (15.105; 
cp 1810, and the term méSuggd', yin, 2K.911, cp 
MADNESS). But a/s may be another form of AYI 
‘to effervesce, to gush,’ even if we do not follow Ges. 
in attributing to./x2) the sense ‘to gush out with 
words.’ An analogous term for prophesying would 
then be p'un, ‘to drip,’ Am. 716 Mic. 2611 Ezek. 2127 
(G. Hoffmann, ZA TW 3119, would connect the primary 
meaning with the drivel symptomatic of an epileptic fit). 

The verbal forms 83), NIINI are denominative (from 8°23). 
In 2Ch. 929 158 Neh. 612, nbn äh, 7NI), ‘prophecy.’ See 
further Barth, NB, § 125¢, Etym. Stud. 16; BDB and Ges.- 
Bu. s.vv. 835, N35 

2. THD, matth, Mic.211. See above. 

3. YIVD, méSugga’, EV ‘mad fellow,’ 2K.911; cp Hos. 97 
Jer. 29 25. yaw might refer to the rhythmic style of the pro- 


phets (cp Ar. saja‘a, which, though properly used of a sound 
like the cooing of the dove, is technically employed of the 
peculiar rhythmic utterances of the Arabian prophets ; cp the 
style of the Koran). 


4. MN, hdzeh, EV ‘prophet’ in Is. 3010 (ot ta opdpara 
òp@vres); elsewhere ‘seer,’ e.g. 25.2411 Am. 712 (ò opov) 
2 Ch. 192 29 303515 (mpodytys). In Is. 3010 717 = ‘to prophesy.’ 
In Mic. 37 O°, ‘seers’ is || to O'2DP, ‘diviners,’ but in Am. 
712 aan, ‘seer,’ is apparently a synonym of 8°32, ‘ prophet.’ 

5. aN, ro eh, EV ‘seer,’ 18.993 1 Ch.9 22 2929 (ò BAerwyr), 
Is. 30 10 1 Ch. 26 28 and 2 Ch. 167 10 (mpopýms). 

6. mpopyrys, -ries are the equivalents of x33, ANI) 
in ©, and so mpopyrebw=x33, while pdvtis=nop, 
‘diviner’ and pavrevouar=rop (see col. 1119). In 
class. Gk. wdavris is the ecstatic announcer of oracles 
(cp Asch. Ag. 1099), and mpophrys their sober-minded 
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interpreter, who makes the dreanis, visions, or enigmatic 
utterances of the frenzied pávris intelligible. See the 
explanation in Plato, 7z¢m@us, 71 f. Oehler therefore 
assumes that the primary meaning of mpophrys, accord- 
ing to © was, not a predicter, but one who speaks forth 
that which he has received from the divine spirit; cp 
Ex. 71, where even in the Hebrew text Aaron scems 
to be called a mdbz (arpopyrys) because he is the ‘mouth’ 
or spokesman of Moses (Ex. 416, cp Jer. 1419). It is 
true, however, (1) that mpopjrys can have the sense of 
‘predicter, and (2) that Philo (2321 f. 343; cp 15107.) 
describes the mental state of the prophet in terms re- 
minding one of what Plato says of the ‘enthusiasm’ of 
the uwavris (cp Phedrus, 2265; Jon, 534), but also 
connecting itself with the prevalent notion of the later 
Jews, in so far as Philo makes the function of the 
prophet that of purely mechanical reproduction. W. R. 
Smith compares Jn. 1151, and the whole view of revela- 
tion presupposed in the Apocalyptic literature. 


al. THE PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC GIFT. 


For the student of religion the phenomena of the 
higher type of prophecy—such prophecy as we find at 
2. Problems 2" rate in the eighth and Sere 

f prophecy. centuries B.C. —possess a singular 

E fascination. We dare not say that 
there is absolutely nothing to compare with them in the 
history of other religions, or, to use religious language, 
that God left himself without witness save in Israel, 
for there are the records of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) in 
the Gathas to confute us (see ZOROASTRIANISM). But 
this at least we may say without fear of contradiction— 
that a succession! of men so absorbed in ‘the living 
God,’ and at the same time so intensely practical in 
their aims—z.e., so earnestly bent on promoting the 
highest national interests—cannot be found in antiquity 
elsewhere than in Israel. 

The problems connected with the prophets, however, 
—problems partly of a historical, partly of a psycho- 
logical character—advance but slowly towards a com- 
plete solution. When, for instance, did the higher 
prophecy begin? In Dt.1815 we read, ‘Yahwe thy 
God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, Žike me’; and in Dt. 3410, ‘There 
arose not a prophet since in Israel Zīke Moses, whom 





1 Not, it is true, a continuous succession. 
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Yahwe knew face to face.’ Was Moses really a prophet ? 
Indeed, can Moses be more than the impersonation of 
a clan? If so, what is the truth which underlies (or 
may underlie) the statement that he was a prophet? 
(See Moses.) There is also the difficult problem 
as to the relation of the prophetic gift to the physical 
state of the prophet. Would it be correct to say that 
the essence of prophecy (in the highest of its forms) 
consists in a passive, ecstatic state? This is, of course, 
not a mere philological question. Whatever the original 
signification of 2d4z’ may be, and whether it is an active 
or a participial form, must we not, in the words of 
W. R. Smith, ‘seek the true mark of the prophet 
in something higher than passive ecstasy—in the 
personal sympathy between himself and Yahwe, by 
virtue of which the God-sent thought approves itself to 
him inwardly, and not by external authority’? Critical 
exegesis certainly favours this view. It presents the 
higher Israelitish prophet to us ‘as a man whose life 
and thoughts are determined by personal fellowship with 
Yahwe and by intelligent insight into his purpose. No 
doubt what is personal always rests on a background of 
the non-personal—a background of merely physical 
elements which are initially passive under the creative 
hand of God; but to deal with these elements is not 
the function of historical inquiry.’? One of the chief 
problems before the student who seeks to go behind the 
statements of the prophets is, rightly to estimate the 
relation between the physical and the non-physical 
elements in the higher prophecy. Nor is this all, 
so various are the kinds of problems which meet us. 
We have also to consider the question how the pheno- 
inenon of written prophecy is to be accounted for. 
Budde, for instance, agreeing in this with Kuenen and 
most scholars, writes thus : 2— 

It must have been their very ill-success, the unbelief of the 
people, that above all else compelled them to resort to the pen. 
The great mass of the prophets had no such need, for their 
words were turned at once to deeds as men obeyed them. But 
the true prophets, who had no successes in the present to record, 
transmitted their oracles to posterity chat there at least they 
might awaken a response, or at any rate receive the acknow- 
ledgment that their contents were true’ [cp ls. 308]. 

But is this a complete explanation? And turning to 
the earliest of the literary prophets known to us we may 
ask, How came the ‘shepherd of Tekoa’? to be such a 
skilled and almost artistic writer? Who transmitted to 
Amos the literary tradition on which his own work appears 
to be based ? Then, beyond this, lies the greater question 
(cp Moses, § 1), how did Amos reach such a lofty idea 
of God? ‘To quote from Budde again, — 

‘Surprising in the highest degree, yes, overwhelming is the 
grandeur of the idea of God which meets us in Amos. It is not 
{indeed] monotheism, not the belief in one God excluding the 
existence of all others, but a belief in the unqualified superiority 
of Yahweé so absolute as to be practically a belief in his omni- 
potence.’ i 

Lastly, there is the problem of the so-called ‘false 
prophets.’ Are there two different views of them in the 
prophetic narratives and discourses? Or is one of the 
views mcrely a development of the other? These are 
all questions of more or less complexity, and some of 
them would not reccive precisely the same answer from 
thorough and consistent critical scholars to-day that 
they received twenty years ago. If we can succeed in 
placing some of them in a clearer light, and exhibit 
some neglected data, our first though not our only 
object will have been attained. 

Our course in this article will be as follows :— 

A. There is a point in the history of prophecy at 
which this great religious phenomenon rises—apparently, 

2 but surely not really—on a sudden to 

a a higher level. It is necessary to in- 

* vestigate the traditions which relate to 
the previous period, in order to comprehend and ap- 





1 Brit. Quart. Rev., April 1870, p. 330. 

2 Religion of Israel to the Exile, 131. 

3 We reserve the question as to the true origin of the prophet 
Amos (see § 35). 

4 Ibid. 123; cp AMOS, $ 19. 
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preciate better the great superiority of the ‘higher 
prophets’ of the eighth century. At two important 
crises—the so-called Philistine and Aramzean wars— 
prophets play a specially noticeable part ; the traditions 
respecting this have to be examined (§§ 4, 67). Where 
was the chief centre of prophecy ? was there a succession, 
and were there societies, of prophets (§ 8)? and who 
were the ‘ seers ’—how are they related to the prophets 
($ 5)? The results of this first part of the inquiry are 
not without far-reaching significance, and need careful 
study. They are connected .with textual criticism, 
which has too often been narrow and mechanical. But 
the fact that large bodies of men move slowly requires 
us to warn the student that here as elsewhere the 
average opinion of Hebrew scholars is not that which 
reccives here the chief prominence. We then proceed 
(§ 10) to study the origin and historical position of 
Amos and his great successors. Their pessimistic 
preaching and its unpopularity are considered and their 
attitude is explained (§§ 11 77). We are now in a 
position to form a sound view of the phenomena 
of the consciousness of the higher prophets, whose 
statements we assume (the right critical course, 
surely) to be veracious. We can examine what they 
say or suggest of their power of vision, of the process of 
revelation, and of its outward forms (§§ 14-20). Their 
qualifications also can now be studied, and the so-called 
‘false prophets’ can be compared and contrasted with 
them (§§ 22-24); a new point of view is also opened 
for the Messianic idea, The great question of the fulfil- 
ment of prophetic vaticinations has next to be considered 
(§ 25), and so quite naturally we are led to resume 
($$ 26-28) our historical survey to the end of the period 
of public prophetic activity. 

B. At the end of A (§ 29) we have glanced at John 
the Baptist; we now pass on to the phenomena of 
Christian prophetism (§$ 29-33), especially as illustrated 
by the Didaché (§ 30) and the Shepherd (§ 31); historical 
conclusions are drawn (§ 32 f). 

C. We then take a survey of the prophetic literature 
(first that which we can refer to its authors ($$ 35-42), 
and next the anonymous, §§ 43-45; cp 28). Our object 
here is still rather to supplement what has been said 
already, in accordance with the most recent work, than 
to cover the whole ground, and with some hints on the 
mode of detecting the work (so considerable in amount) 
of the supplementers of the old prophetic records (§ 46), 
and references to modern helps (§ 47), the article is 
brought to a close. 


Students who bring a single-minded earnestness to this great 
inquiry, will not complain of a certain amount of originality in 
the present article. Where young men are easily contented 
with inherited solutions of problems, older scholars who have 
had time to work through the same material again and again, 
are naturally more exacting, and cannot hesitate to apply 
new methods in addition to those older ones which we owe to 
our great predecessors, The textual criticism of the prophetic 
writings, as well as of many parts of the narrative ae on 
which we have to build in this article does not meet our present 
requirements, and a mere register of prevalent critical views on 
the history of prophecy based on a largely traditional criticism 
of the text would he in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The 
newer critical methods cannot always lead to perfectly certain 
conclusions; hut the results are often in a high degree probable, 
and possibly better worthy of acceptance (as being more mani- 
festly in the direction of the truth) than those which they aim to 
supersede, and the way in which the manifold decisions hang 
together is no slight confirmation of their general accuracy. 


In an early Samuel-narrative we have an important 
description of the religious practices of ancient Israelitish 
nebiim. The ‘seer’ Samuel tells Saul 
that on his homeward journey he will 
meet a company of nebřim ‘coming 
down from the édmdh (= sanctuary ; see HIGH PLACE) 
with a lyre, tambourine, flute, and harp before them, 
while they prophesy’ (1 S. 105). The forecast is ful- 
filled ; Saul meets the verim ; the spirit of God seizes 
him and he prophesies. Here the prophesying is a 
form of religious frenzy, for ‘the spirit of God’ in this 
context means a fanatical impulse to do honour to 
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Yahwe by putting aside all the restraints of civil life and 
social custom, and acting like a madman till physical 
exhaustion brings the fit of frenzy to an end. A variant 
of the same tradition (1 S.1924) represents Saul in his 
ecstatic state as stripping off his clothes and lying naked 
all that day and all that night.} 

There is no tradition attributing such dervish-like 
experiences either to Moses or (apart from the late 
passage, 1 S. 1920) to Samuel ; and some scholars hold ? 
that ‘ prophesying’ was unknown to the Israclites till 
close upon the period when Saul aroused the warlike 
energies of his people against the ‘ Philistines,’ that it 
made its way among the Israelites from the Canaanites, 
and that it was purified in its new home from its wildest 
extravagances at a later day. Against this view it is 
urged that the passage which is quoted in support of it 
(1 K. 1826-29) refers apparently to prophets of the 
Tyrian—not the Canaanitish— Baal. The present 
writer is unable to use this argument, for a reason which 
will appear later (§ 7). Instead of it he would urge 
that the two external signs of Israelite prophets, at any 
rate in the time of Ahab, were the hairy mantle (1 K. 
1913 2 K.18, cp Zech.134) and sacred marks in the 
forehead (r K.2041). Both these signs point to a 
N. Arabian origin for the xeřim. The large mantle 
(‘26a’), now commonly worn by the Bedouins, is almost 
invariably of goats’-hair, whilst the sacred mark on the 
nabi’ is most probably a survival of the tribal mark 
which placed the Kenites under the protection of their 
tribal god Yahwée.* To this it may be added that 
Elijah, who is evidently brought before us as a typical 
nabi’ of the older period, most probably came from a 
N. Arabian city in Israelitish occupation—Zarephath 
(see § 6)—and that probably he was aceustomed to seek 
divine oracles outside of Palestine, at Horeb (cp MOSEs, 
§ 19). 

It was certainly an error (cp SAMUEL ii., § 5) to 
represent Samuel as a director of the exercises of the 
dervish prophets (1 8.1920).° This is susceptible of 
direct proof. For in the early narrative of Saul’s meet- 
ing with Samuel (1 S. 9-10) the latter is called not 2déz’ 
* prophet,’ but d'eh ‘seer’; and in 105 he clearly dis- 
tinguishes himself from the 2ed/’im whom Saul is to 
meet. It further appears from the narrative (1011) that 
the wild behaviour of the prophets was not to every one’s 
taste. For when Saul’s old acquaintances saw him 
yield to the prophetic impulse, they said one to another, 
‘What has happened to the son of Kish? Is Saul also 
among the zedi'im ?' and two or three times® we find 
the ‘prophet’ (x*23) called contemptuously a ‘madman’ 


(v;a). Even ifthe ecstatic phenomena of prophetism 


were not always as pronounced as in the case of Saul, 
the ‘hand of Yahwe’ certainly did not ‘come upon’ a 
prophet (cp 2 K. 315) without very striking effects. 
Scoffers may very naturally have referred to this, 
especially as the upper class as a rule was by no means 
responsive to genuine Israelitish religious feeling. No 
scoffs, however, could prevent the prophets from becom- 
ing a recognised sacred element in society, the tendency 


1 The scene of the two narratives is really the same. ‘ Gibeath- 
elohim’ (1 S. 105) and ‘ Naioth (?) baramah’ (1 S. 1919 7) have 
both, we believe, arisen from corruptions of ‘Gibeath-Jerahmeel.’ 
‘Ramah,’ too, where it occurs separately, comes from ‘ Jerah- 
meel.’ It is altogether an improbable hypothesis that ‘ Naioth’ 
means a ‘coenobium’ or cloister. See NAIOTH. 

2 So, e.g., Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher, 9 f. 

3 See AHAB, § 3; BAAL, § 5. That the Baal is Tyrian is the 
ordinary view, from which, however, Kraetzschmar (of. cit. 14) 
dissemts. Cp Budde, Religion of Israel, etc., 97, n. 1. 

4 See Cain, § 5, and cp Stade, ZATW 143147 


5 For 3¥3 ‘standing,’ which is tautological, we should perhaps 
read N¥JD ‘directing ’(Klo., Bu.), in spite of the lateness of N8339 


in usage. npnd, a am. Aey. which EV renders ‘company,’ and 
G. Hoffm. and W. R. Smith ‘fervour’ (see ZA TW 389), is really 
a dittogram of nnpd, and should be omitted. See Ges.-Bu., s.v. 
We do not compare 1 S.320, because #447’ is there used in the 


sense of ‘ giver of oracles.’ 
6 2 K.911 Jer. 2926 Hos. 97 (2). 
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of which was to bind classes together by a regard for 
the highest moral and religious traditions. We cannot 
indeed prove that there was a succession of prophets 
from the time of Saul onwards. After the rising against 
the ‘Philistines,’ prophetism, so far as we can judge 
from the narratives, became a less conspicuous pheno- 
menon. It is true, GAD [g.v. ii. ] is called a dz’ in 1S. 
225 25. 2411, and NATHAN [g¢.v.] in 2S. 72 1K. 18; 
and a prophetic discourse is ascribed to Nathan in 
25.75-16. But Gad's second title—that of ‘ seer '—is 
historically much more likely to be correct, whilst the 
figure of Nathan has too perilous a resemblance to 
Elijah to be accepted with much confidence ; his name 
(see below, § 6) may indeed be historical, and also his 
adhesion to the party of Solomon, but beyond this we 
can hardly venture to go. The name of Ahijah ‘the 
Shilonite’ (1 K. 1129 142 18), who supported the pre- 
tensions of Jeroboam b. Nebat, may also be historical ; 
the particularity of the description of Ahijah is in favour 
of this view. See § 6. 

At this point, it is best to refer back to that early 
narrative of Samuel in whieh (r S. 911 18 f.) he is so 
emphatically represcnted as a 70d'eh or 
‘seer.’ The word 70’ed, as here applied. 
is so rare (three of the passages [see § 1] 
—1 Ch. 922 2628 2929—are dependent on 
the narrative before us) that a scribe inserted v. 9 as an 
explanation. ‘This passage runs, ‘ Formerly in Israel, 
when a man went to inquire of God, he said, ‘‘ Come, 
let us go to the seer’’; for he that is now called a 
prophet (#dd7) was formerly called a seer (7<'eh).’ 
Samuel was probably a priest,! and certainly a member 
of the class of seers (also called A#dsim, and, as in 1S. 
96 f: Samuel himself is titled, ‘men of God’)—z.e., he 
was one of those persons who, by an exceptional gift, 
could diselose to individuals at their request secrets of 
the present and the immediate future—such secrets as 
those which are mentioned in 1 5.96 102-6. Like 
diviners, they received fees; Saul’s servant suggests 
giving a quarter of a shekel to the seer of the unnamed 
city, whose words, as he assures Saul, invariably come 
to pass (96). There is nothing specially Yahwistic 
about these clairvoyants ; there were similar persons 
among the heathen Arabs, and at the present day there 
are sheikhs in Palestine who can be induced to perform 
such a service as was to have been asked of Samuel.3 
It was natural that ‘seers’ should also often be 
‘diviners.’ In Mic.37 ‘seers’ (Adsim) and diviners ' 
(Losémim) are parallel, and in Nu.24 Balaam of 
‘t Pethor’ (z.e., REHOBOTH ; see PETHOR) appears as a 
transformed and glorified ‘seer’ of the future, though 
his reputed calling was that of a diviner (Nu. 227 18). 

May we venture to add that the old ‘seers’ were 
absorbed into the class of prophets? We find two 
‘seers’ (or perhaps rather—see below, § 6—a '‘ seer’) 
prominently mentioned again in the story of David 
(Gad, 1 S.225 25.241 7; Nathan, 28.7277 12177 
1K. 187) as giving David divine oracles. After- 
wards zebi'im seem to take their place (ep the use 
of dd? in 1S. 99 286). It is conceivable that under 
David and Solomon more settled conditions favoured 
a gradual change both in the ‘seers’ and in the 
prophets. The story of Samuel in 15.9 / might be 
taken as symbolising the widening of the interests of 
the class of seers, and the story of Ahijah in 1 K. 
11] 29-31 (see Kittel) as indieating a parallel development 
of the prophets. Perhaps, however, it 1s safest not to 
generalise, at any rate from the story in 18.9 /. There 
would of course always be ‘seers,’ just as there would 
always be diviners ; indeed, the seers and diviners would 


I See r S.1-3, and cp Smend, A T Rel.-gesch.(?) 92 f 

2 ‘Cp the Arabic olwinu-l-kahin (see Bokhari, 4219). 
Similar presents were brought to the older prophets (1 K. 143), 
and first-fruits were sometimes paid to a man of God; but the 
successors of Amos share his contempt for those who traded on 
their oracles (Mic. 35).’ W. R. S. 


3 Wellh. Heid.(?) 135 £; ZDPV, 1889, p. 202 f. 
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naturally outlive the prophets. So much at least is 
certain, that we cannot understand the consciousness of 
the later prophets without assuming that they had a 
natural gift akin to that of the ‘ seer’ or clairvoyant (cp 
§ 17). The prophet was, in fact, in some sense a ‘seer’ 
(Is. 3010)—7.e., he was a foreseer of the future of Israel 
as determined by God's everlasting laws, both as re- 
gards its general character, and sometimes (here a 
natural gift comes in) as to points of detail. But the 
prophet differed from the older ‘seers’ in that all his 
vision had a direct ethico-religious and national scope, 
whereas the ‘seer’s’ vision had as a rule a purely 
secular and personal reference. 

According to Robertson Smith,' the widening of the 
functions of the prophet is ‘ plainly parallel with the 
change which occurred under the kings in the position 
of the priestly oracle; the Torah of the priests now 
dealt rather with permanent sacred ordinances than 
with the giving of new divine counsel for special 
oceasions. Yahwe's ever-present kingship in Israel, 
which was the chief religious idea brought into promi- 
nence by the national revival, demanded a more con- 
tinuous manifestation of his revealing spirit than was 
given either by the priestly lot or by the rise of oceasional 
seers ; and where could this be sought except among 
the prophets? It does not of course follow that every 
one who had shared in the divine aftlatus of prophetic 
enthusiasm gave forth oracles; but the prophets as a 
class stood nearer than other men to the mysterious 
workings of Yahwe, and it was in their circle that 
revelation seemed to have its natural home. A most 
instructive passage in this respeet is 1 K.22, where we 
find some four hundred prophets gathered together 
round the king, and where it is clear that Jehoshaphat 
was equally convinced, on the one hand that the word 
of Yahwe could be found among the prophets, and on 
the other that it was very probable that some, or even 
the mass, of them might be no better than liars. And 
here it is to be observed that Micaiah, who proved the 
true prophet, does not accuse the others of eonscious 
imposture; he admits that they speak under the 
influence of a spirit proceeding from Yahwe, but it is a 
lying spirit sent to deceive’ (ep § 23). 

The typical ‘seer’ in the old narratives is Samuel ; 
the typical prophet is Elijah. Unfortunately it is 
6. Elijah—-how A Ee far the aa scenes 
fac historical. co the lography of “ijah in I K. 

hi °? 17-2 K. 2 can be regarded as historical. 

ee “rhe subjective character of the narra- 
tives, as they now stand, is evident. We need not 
indeed take exception, on principle, to the wonders 
which so plentifully besprinkle them. That the prophets 
represented by Elijah healed the siek is altogether to 
be expected, nor need we limit them to sueh wonders, 
at least if Isaiah, in reliance on his God, really gave 
king Ahaz freedom to choose any sign that he pleased 
(Is.711).2 But the hand of an idealising narrator is 
plainly to be seen, not only in this or that detail, but 
also in the whole colouring of the stories. The sublime 
figure of Elijah, who has some affinity to Moses, has, 
according to critics, in some respects poetical rather 
than historical truth. 

When, however, Kittel (A. in AK, 138, 174) is half disposed 3 
to allow a sceptic to question the historical character of Elijah 
and Micaiah altogether on account of the singular appropriate- 
ness of their names (‘ Yahwé is my God,’ ‘ Who ts like Yahwé ?’) 
to their prophetic work, he is needlessly generous. Eliyyāhū 
and Michayehii are surely nothing more than popular cor- 
ruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and symbolise the fact that the zeb? isn, 
like the /evivyim, were ultimately to a large extent of Jerah- 


meelite or N. Arabian origin (see MICAH, 1). Another cor- 
ruption of the same name (Jerahmeel) is probably the name 


l Art. ‘Prophecy,’ Ai), 

2 The meaning of the ahove is that Isaiah would not have 
ventured on this hold offer if experience had not assured him 
that he could perform wonderful deeds. The probability must 
however, be admitted that an early disciple of Isaiah glorifie 
his master hy exaggerating Isaiah’s extraordinary power. 

3 Only, it should be observed, as an extreme concession. 
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Ahijah, borne by the @47’ who encouraged the first Jeroboam, 
and his residence was very possibly not at the northern Shiloh 
but at Halisah, a place in the Negeb consecrated by religious 
tradition, and mentioned, under strange disguises, not un- 
frequently in the narrative books (see SHiton, ii.). Very possibly, 
too, 8°33 13 ‘gad hannabi’) and N°233 [Ni (nathan hannabi 
—i.e., ‘Gad the prophet,’ and ‘ Nathan the prophet '—are really 
corruptions of ‘3737 13 (gdd hannédabt) and ‘2739 [DI (ndthan 
hannédabi)—tie., ‘Gad the Nadabite’ and ‘Nathan the 
Nadabite.’| Or still more probably, ‘Gad' may be really a 
slightly miswritten fragment of néddabi’—r.e., Nadabite—so 
that in 2S, 2411, where the text now gives D] 71h N2372 ap. 
‘Gad the prophet, David’s seer,’ we should rather read ‘353 
7 M ‘the Nadabite, David's seer,’ and the real name of the 
‘seer’ spoken of was Nathan, who as a rule is called pes33— 
t.e., °2739.1 The Nadabites were a N. Arabian clan.2 


There is therefore no extravagance in the view, recommended 
both by textual conjecture and by historical considerations, 
that Elijah—and not only he but also Elisha (§ 7)—wasa native 
of Zarephath (sce Tisui TE), which appears to have been then the 
extreme S. limit of the Israelitish dominion. From Zarenhath- 
jerahmeel (miswrittren 335 sen, 1 K.171) and Rehoboth (mis- 
written p3, 74. 3 5) he is said to have gone to the land of N. 
Israel to initiate a religious revolution. In this connection we 
may fitly quote a much-misunderstood passage of Amos (8 14), 
which should be emended thus,—‘ Those who swear by the 
guilt of Shimron (cp § 35), and that say, As thy God, O Dan, 
lives, and, As thy genius, O Beer-sheba, lives.’ 

Whether the prophets represented by Elijah held the 
same religious position relatively to images of Yahwé as 
Amos, may be strongly doubted. We quote Am. 814 
here, not at allt to illustrate Elijah’s views on images, 
but to show that the N. Israelites were in the habit of 
resorting to sanctuaries in the Negeb with which the 
legendary history of their race was probably connected 
(ep Moses, § 17). 

The Negeb, in which Horeb or Sinai itself (see Sinai) must 
have heen situated, was the Holy Land of the Israelites ; and it 
is conceivable that prophets of Zarephath, who had been filled 
with the spirit of Yahwe in the haunts of Moses, and especially 
at the most sacred of all mountain-shrines, may have wandered 
to the centre of N. Israelitish national life, and preached anew 
the austere doctrine of Moses,—viz., that Yahwé, Israel’s God, 
was a jealous God, who could not tolerate a rival divinity, and 
that injustice and the shedding of innocent hlood were contrary 
to his fundamental laws. Unfortunately, fresh problems have 
lately arisen, which forbid us to speak of these missionary 
journeyings as assured facts. We shall return to this subject 
later ($ 8 f). 

We have spoken of ‘the prophets represented by 
Elijah,’ for we can no more believe that Elijah was the 

oe only great prophet of Yahwe in the time 
Seren roe of Ahab than we can credit the solitariness 

Eee of the seer Samuel in the time of Saul. 

=> Indeed, not only does the independent 
narrative in 1 K. 22 tell us of Micaiah b. Imlah (and 
of four hundred t [?] more courtly and complaisant 
prophets of Yahwè who prophesied before Ahab), but 
the legend of Elijah itself refers to prophets of Yahwé 
(or Jerahmeel ?°®) whom Ahab's house-steward Obadiah 
(‘Arabi ?) hid from the rage of Jezebel in Mearah.® 


1 We are thus enahled to meet H. P. Smith’s sceptical re- 
mark on the statement in 1 S.225, rhat Gad ‘belongs in the 
larer history bur not here.” The name Gad is due to misunder- 
standing, whilst the true name, Nathan, comes from Ethan, a 
N. Arabian clan-name which goes well with Nadabite (cp 
NETHANEEL). A N. Arabian seer is obviously quite at home 
in the early history of David. 

2 Cp Nadab the Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch.228; Jonadab the 
Rechabite. 

3 See SHimron. Another evidence of the predilection of the 
N. Israelites for N. Arabian sanctuaries is to be found in Am, 
525 (see SALMA), where the Israelites are distinctly charged 
with offering sacrifices and offerings to Yahwé ‘in the wilderness 
of the Arabians.’ Both Dan and Berhel were in fact most 
probahly in N. Arabia; it was at Dan, or rather at the 
neighbouring Bethel, that the ‘golden calf’ was placed. See 
SHECHEM ; also Crit. Bib. 

4 On the ‘four hundred’ of 1 K. 226 18 19 22, see § 24. 

5 In 1 K.184 mm and “yn together may possibly represent 
ony. r 
ong i 1 K.18413, MT, a strange story is told of Obadiah’s 
hiding a hundred prophets ‘by fifty in the cave,’ and ‘feeding 
them with bread and water.’ But pos$-fxh and oom end are 
surely both corruptions of o*Sxsnq; so also perhaps is snp 
(=x5n), whilst say is presumably a place-name—the Mearah 
(Zarephath ?) of Josh. 13 4, for though, as the text now stands, 
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Did these prophets, according to an early tradition, 
come from the Negeb, which then belonged to N. 
Israel? The probability can hardly be denied; in 
other words, the Negeb was probably a nursery of 
prophets as well as of Levites. It is at any rate 
probable that Elijah and his successor Elisha both 
came from this great home of early Yahwism ; and the 
view which makes the Negeb a prophetic centre will be 
strongly eonfirmed if we aceept the theory that the 
Aramzeans with whom the kings of Israel contended 
were not only (or even chiefly) the Syrians but also 
the Jerahmeelites (sometimes called mow Arammim). 


Again and again disputed cities (the ‘cities of the 
Jerahmeelites,’ 1 S. 3029) were captured by the Israel- 
ites,! and those Israelites who, like Elijah and Elisha, 
dwelt there were naturally eager for a divine judgment 
on their implacably hostile kinsfolk. When Elijah had 
made his eomplaint to Yahwe at Horeb, what was the 
divine response? ‘Go, return on thy way to the 
wilderness of Cusham,? and when thou comest, anoint 
Hazael’ to be king over Aram (Jerahmeel), and Jehu, 
b. Nimshi (?), to be king over Israel’ (1 K. 1915 /-). It 
is a necessary accompaniment of this view that Jehu, 
the furious driver, the remorseless shedder of blood,* 
was, like Jeroboam (see JEROBOAM, NADAB), and 
perhaps Joab (see ZERUIAH), partly of N. Arabian 
descent (see Nimsii), and that when he was author- 
ised hy a prophet (of his own native town Zephath or 
Zarephath ?) to seize the crown of Israel, he was engaged 
in a war with the Arammites—é.e., the anti-Israelitish 
section of the Jerahmeelites. This improves the his- 
torieal plausibility of the narrative in ı K.19. That 
an Israelitish prophet should have disposed of the 
crown of Aram-Damaseus is no doubt the reverse of 
probable. But an Israelitish prophet of Zarephath 
might conceivably have been mixed up with the politieal 
affairs of N. Arabia, like Jonah aceording to the legend 
($ 44), and Jeremiah according to his late biographer 
($ 40). The confusion between the two Arams, the 
two Hazaels, the two Jezreels, and perhaps the two 
Carmels, may have arisen comparatively early, so that 
the date of the narratives in 2 K.9 and 10 in their 
present form need not be thrown into the post-exilic 
period. 

It was, according to most scholars, the addiction of 
Ahab to the Tyrian Baal-worship that made Elijah 
(and the prophets whom he influenced?) Ahab’s open 
enemy. In reality, however, we believe, it can be 
proved (though the proof is doubtless complicated) that 





Mearah was a Zidonian city, it has been shown (see MEARAH) 
that the original text must have spoken, not of the Zidonians 
(rvs), but of the Misrites (osm), and further that ‘ Mearah’ 
(any) is probably a corruption of naas (Zarephath). We now 
understand why Obadiah (?) assumes that Elijah knew of his 
good deed; Elijah was himself a native of Zarephath (see 
TisupireE). We can also detect the true name of Ahab’s house- 
steward; ‘Obadiah’ is probably a later writer’s transformation 
of ‘Arabi ‘ Arabian’ (cp § 28), and we can hardly help admitting 
that the ‘Carmel ’—7.¢., ‘ Jerahmeel ’—of the original tradition 
was not the famous headland of that name but some part of the 
Jerahmeelite highlands. It will be noticed that ‘fifty’ (mwenn) in 
1 K.18413 remains unaccounted for. It is probably a cor- 
ruption of an ethnic name such as Misrim. The prophets were 
hidden from the fury of Jezehel the daughter of Misrim. 

1 2 K. 1428 (a desperate passage according to some !), which 
should probably run, ‘how he recovered Ciisham (or less 
probably, Kidsham) and Maacath-jerahmeel for Israel.’ See 
Crit. Bib. 

2 penn has, we believe, not unfrequently supplanted the 
original reading D3 Cusham (=Cush), or perhaps sometimes 
CYP Kidsham (= Kadesh). 

3 See Schr. A"AT7(2), 207. Possibly there is a confusion 
between ‘ Hazael’ and Zuhal (‘ brilliant’ = Saturn), which would 
be a very suitable N. Arabian name. 

4 There is reason to suspect that the massacre described in 
2 K. 10 really occurred at the southern Jezreel (cp col. 3890, n. 1), 
Jehu having been engaged ina war with the southern Arammites 
or Aramzeans (as maintained above). This only adds one more 
to the already long list of narratives which have been altered by 
changes in the geographical setting. 
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the form of religion which Ahab adopted and Elijah 
opposed was of N. Arabian origin. 

From the N. Arabian border probably came the original 
nebiint, and from the very centre of the neighbouring N. 
Arabian kingdom probably came Ahab’s wife Jezebel.! The 
king’s choice of a wife was no doubt dictated by political con- 
siderations (it has a parallel in the similar conduct of Solomon); 
but we must not ascribe rhe predilection of the Israelites for N. 
Arabian Baal-worship exclusively to Jezebel. The prophets, as 
we shall see, are continually rebuking the N. Arabian religious 
tendencies of their people after the time of Ahab, and these 
tendencies were so natural rhat we need not suppose them to 
have arisen in consequence of Ahab's Misrite alliance. 


How far Jezebel is responsible for Ahab’s despotic 
methods (ep 1 K.217 Æ) is also doubtful. At any 
rate, the court encouraged a form of religion and a 
method of government which Elijah (and his followers ?) 
could not sanction. Society appeared to him (or, 
them ?) to be rotten to the core ; only 7000 (a round 
number) would escape the sword of divine judgment, 
and become the kernel of a regenerate people (1 K. 
1918). Elijah himself (outdoing the web im of the 
time of Saul, who apparently did not actually resort to 
violence) is said to have slain the 450 prophets of Baal 
who ‘ate at Jezebel’s table,’ with his own hands (1 K. 
1840), and to have pointed to Elisha as the supplementer 
of the destroying operations of Jehu (1 K.1917). 

We shall return to the narratives of Micaiah and 
Elijah in connection with the subjeet of ‘ false prophets’ 
($ 24). We now proceed to the somewhat difficult 
story in 2K.1, relative to Ahaziah’s embassy to the 
sanctuary of Baal-zebub (?), and the stern eonduct of 
Elijah towards the ‘eaptains.’ The story belongs to the 
life of Elijah, but was very possibly edited later. Know- 
ing what we do of Elijah’s origin, we can in some 
important respects correct the traditional acceptation 
of the narrative. The scene of the original tale must 
have been the Jerahmeclite highlands. BAAL-ZEBUB 
(or perhaps rather Baal-zebul) was probably the Baal, 
not of Ekron (py, partly corrupted, partly altered 
from bony, as, e.g., in 1S. 51o), but of Jerahmeel, and 
the ‘mountain’ on which Elijah was sitting was Mt. 
Jerahmeel (in 1 K.1819 42 called ‘Carmel’)}. The 
Jerahmeelite sanetuaries were favourite places of resort 
for the Israelites, and Elijah himself haunted the bleak 
summits in the neighbourhood. It is the biography of 
Elisha that tells (2 K.2) how, ‘when Yahwe would 
take up Elijah into heaven,’ the prophet was dwelling, 
together with Elisha, at Aaggz/gal (EV Gilgal), whenee 
the two ‘went down’ to settlements of 476 hanneblim 
(7.e., members of a prophetic society) at Beth-el* and 
Jericho. Nowhere else does the tradition bring Elijah 
into contact with other prophets, except indeed when 
he meets with the man who is to be appointed * prophet 
in his room. ‘The localities mentioned are probably 
not those which were named in the original story. 
Elisha, like Elijah, is a prophet of the Negeb; the 
present text calls him ‘son of Shaphat’ (1 K.1919), but 
‘Shaphat,’ as usual, is a corruption of ‘ Zephath'’—z.e., 
Zarephath (see SHAPHAT); and Abel-meholah is a dis- 
tortion of Abel-jerahmeel, which is equivalent to Abel- 
mizrim, the name of a place on the border of the N. 
Arabian Musri, where, according to the most probable 
reading of Gen. 5011, Joseph made a second mourning 
for his father. ‘ Abel-mizrim’ is further defined in that 
passage as being ‘in Arab-jerahmeel.’+ We now see 
where the Gilgal of 2 K.2r must have been situated. 
It must have been in the Negeb of Jerahmeel (see, 


1 Jezebel (? Baalizebel) is called the daughter of Ethbaal (? 
Tobiel), king of the Zidonians. But purs is one of the possible 
corruptions of O82 (Misrim), and Elijah’s sphere of activity 
was in the N. Arabian border-land. 

2 Cp 1 K.1311, where we read of an ‘old prophet’ who dwelt 
at Bethel (a southern Bethel?). He is certainly not the only one 
in the place. 

3 In 1 K.1916 (end) read, not nenn, but D'En, ‘thou shalt 
appoint.’ A metaphorical use of the term ‘anoint’ is not natural. 
(See ANOINTING, § 34.) 

4 For pry yaya we should undoubtedly read 5xsnv 3y 
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however, GILGAL, § 4); ‘Gilgal,’ or ‘ Haggilgal,’ is one 
of the common popular corruptions of Jerahmeel (see 
SAUL, § 6). ‘Bethel,’ too, is not the famous Bethel 
on the central Palestinian mountain range, but a 
sanctuary in the Negeb, not improbably the sanctuary 
of Dan, where the golden calf was (cp PENUEL), while 
‘Jericho’ (m=) is a corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel' (sxonv), 
which is probably an abbreviation of Kadesh-jerahmeel. 
(We may venture in passing to suppose that in the 
original tradition Elijah, like his great prototype Moses, 
disappeared from human sight on a sacred mountain- 
top; in fact, Horeb was probably very near Kadesh.!) 
We thus obtain a confirmation of the theory that the N. 
Arabian border-land was the true nursery of the net’ im. 

Elijah and Elisha? were both men of practical aims ; 
but Elisha saw something which, according to the 
extant reports, escaped the attention of 
Elijah—viz., that an extensive, as well as 
intensive, influence on the affairs of Israel 
could be exerted only by well-organised societies of 
prophets under one head. Where did these societies 
reside? To answer this we must refer to the passages 
in which the phrase xë hannebi’im occurs. These are 
1 K.2035 2K.235715 4138 522 6191. The first 
passage relates to a period within the lifetime of Elijah, 
but has the appearance of being a late insertion (see 
Kittel); the name of the place from which the prophet 
came is not mentioned. The passages in 2 K. 2 have 
been dealt with already (§ 7). In 2 K.41 no place is 
named, but either Gilgal (cp v. 38) or Mt. Carmel 
(cp v. 25) would seem to be intended; in v. 38 Gilgal 
(Aaggtigal) is expressly mentioned. In 522 Mt. Ephraim 
is referred to as the place from which the young prophets 
have come. In 61 and 91 one or another of the principal 
settlements of the prophetic societies must be meant; in 
the former case, the settlement was within easy reach 
of the Jordan ; in the other, of Ramoth-gilead. 

In all these passages or their contexts, however, except the 
first, corruption of the text may be suspected. In 1K. 425 and 
38, ‘ Gilgal’ and ‘Carmel’ are a corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel’ ; 
some place in the mountain-region of the Jerahmeelite Negeb3 is 
evidently meant. The ‘Mr. Ephraim’ of 5 22 is surely a corruption 
of ‘Mu. Jerahmeel’# (as in Judg.1711S.11). In 617% prea 
(‘the Jordan’), where the prophets cut down timber, and where 
the iron was made to swim, is surely an error for bpon, 
‘ Jerahmeel’ (as in 1 K.17 5); some place where there was a 


well-known piece of water must be meant—perhaps Kadesh- 
TaS Lastly, ‘Ramoth-gilead,’ where Jehu and his 

rother-officers were (9 t 2), is very possibly an error for ‘ Jerah- 
meel,” or for some compound place-name into which ‘ Jerahmeel ’ 
entered. 

We cannot therefore be certain that there were any settle- 
ments of prophets in N. Israel. It is possible that when the 
prophets had any mission to discharge in N. Israel, they only 
remained there as long as was necessary for their work, and that 
when this had been done they returned to their southern homes. 
If it was really at the northern Bethel that Amos prophesied 
against the house of Jeroboam, we might quote this as a parallel, 
for Amos was probably (§ 35) a native, not of Tekoa, but of 
Kadesh-jerahmeel. Elisha hineelt is said to have resided 
specially at Gilgal (2 K.21 438) and Samaria (2 K.5 3 632 ‘in 
his house’). It is remarkable, however, that nothing is said of 
his having with him any dé Aanneb?'tm, and that to all appear- 
ance he goes to ‘ Damascus’ alone. It may, of course, be said 
that Elisha (who receives first-fruits [2 K. 442] as if a consecrated 

rson) was fenced in by supernatural powers. Still, it is not 
PRR that the original tradition represenied either Elijah or 
Elisha as making such distant journeys alone, for we must take 
leave to build upon the hypothetical result which we have 
already reached—that both these great prophets arose on the N. 
Arabian border—in the so-called Negeb. We have, then, to 
consider whether ‘ Damascus’ and ‘ Samaria’ may not be due to 
a misunderstanding. That pena (Damascus) in 2 K.87 is mis- 
written for ov (Cusham) follows from the right emendation 


of 1 K.1915 (see above, § 7); and when we have realised the 


8. Societies 
of prophets. 





1 Cp Nero, Mount. 

2 The birth-names of these prophets appear to have been un- 
known. ‘Elijah’ as we have seen, comes from Jerahmeeli; 
‘Elisha’ is also, no doubt, a corruption of an ethnic name, very 
possibly of ISma‘éli (Ishmaelite). 

3 It should be added that Shunem in v. 8 as in 1 S. 28 4 (see 
SAUL, § 6) has probably come from EsHEan [g.v.}— i.e., Beer- 
sheba—and that Baal-shalisha (v. 42) in the original story was a 
place in the Negeb (cp Gen. 4610, SHAUL). 

4 Cp Mican, 1; RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 
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existence of a place in the Negeb called nny (see Simro), 


and the frequency with which the geography of the original 
traditions has been transformed by editors, we cannot help 
seeing that Shimron is a much more natural place for a prophet 
of the Negeb to visit than Shémér6n(Samaria).) Shimron is, 
in fact, most probably referred to again and again in the Book 
of Amos. 


Before summing up our results, we would remind the 
reader that the only way to solve the most difficult 
problems of the OT is to keep before 
us the different possibilities until by 
a gradual clearing-up of our mental 
atmosphere one of the possibilities becomes a very 
strong probability. We have done all that we could 
to put the facts in a clear light, so that one of two 
possibilitics may be recognised as being in the highest 
degree probable. The Jerahmeelite Negeb, according 
to our theory, belonged at this time to the N. Israelites, 
who made constant pilgrimages to the venerable sanctu- 
aries of this region. It was in the Jerahmcelite mountain- 
country (‘Carmel’) that Elijah and the prophets of 
Baal had their contest. Ahab came thither from the 
Jezreel in the hill-country of Judah, where he had been 
residing. After the contest both Ahab and Elijah went 
to Jezreel. Then Elijah went to Beer-sheba, and from 
Beer-sheba to Horeb. Possibly it was fronı Horeb that 
the original story made the second Moses go up into 
heaven. Elisha, too, intervened in public affairs as a 
prophet of the Negeb. It was a N. Arabian and a 
half-Jerahmceelite whom: he singled out (as Samuel singled 
out Saul, and Ahijah chose Jeroboam) to be kings of 
Aram (Jerahmcel) and Israel respectively; and his 
traditional haunts (with the exception of Dothan, 2 K. 
613) can all, by emendation of the text or otherwise, be 
identified with places in the Negeb. There is no reason 
to deny that the story of Elijah and Elisha in this revised 
form has some basis of fact, though it is possible that, 
even in what we suppose to have been the original form 
of the narratives, the interests of the prophetic order led 
to some unhistoric fictions and exaggerations. 

Two of the most interesling passages for the comprehension of 
prophecy as it really was in the ninth century are 2 K.315 and 
423. The former passage runs, ‘ And now bring me a minstrel. 
In fact, so it was, Ihat as often as a minstrel played, the hand 
of Yahwé came upon him.’ We see from this that a prophet 
like Elisha still needed artificial stimulants to bring about the 

sychic condition necessary for the prophetic impulse. The 
atter passage runs, ‘And he said, Why dost thou go to him to- 
day? I: is neither new moon nor sabbath.’ It was usual then 
to select a specially sacred day for a visit to a prophet, who was 


resumably to be met with at or near some sanctuary. (See 
EW Moon, § 1.) 


It is natural to turn now to the singular narrative in 
the Book of Amos (710-17). The passage has been 
ið. Amg ioe already (AMOS, § 1, ea 
Ho Cak ut it 1S necessary to return to it In this 
Sr : 1 connection. Plain misunderstandings 
A EA have ded to corruptions of the text in 
position. other parts of the book, and it is likely 
that this has been the case also here. That Amaziah 
the priest of Bethel was the antagonist of Amos, is 
indeed a fact beyond dispute. A misunderstanding 
there has certainly been, but it has not affected the 
reading of the text. The error has lain in supposing 
that the Bethel to the N. of Jerusalem on the road to 
Shechem is meant; in reality, we believe, it was the 
southern Bethel, which probably contained the sanctuary 
of the ‘ golden calf,’ and was close to Dan ( = Halusah?). 
Here a prophet would meet not only with the Israelites 
of the Negeb but also with representatives of N. Israel, 
such as those whom he addresses with keenest irony tn 
447.2 We have, in fact, no sure evidence that Amos 
ever left the Negeb. 


9. Summary 
of results. 


1 Cp 2 K. 223 25, from which it appears that the places called 
in our text Jericho, Bethel, Mt. Carmel, and Samaria were 
within an easy distance of each other. The names should 

robably be Rehoboth, Betbel (=Dan), Mt. Jerahmeel, and 
Sie all places in the Negeb. 

2 *Come to Bethel and transgress ; to Haggilgal (Jerahmeel), 
and transgress abundantly . . . for these practices ye love, O 
sons of Israel.’ 
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Amos himself was ‘ of Cusham-jerahmeel,’ according to a very 
probable correction of obscure and doubtful words in714f. We 
shall have lo return to this subject in treating of the growth of 
prophetic literature ($ 35) Suffice it to add here that this 
result (see § 36, for a similar result as to Hosea) increases our 
suspicion that, according to the original tradition, Elijah, or the 
prophets whom Elijah’s grandly poetic figure represents, never 
really left the Negeb. If so, we may justly ask, Was not the 
want of high-minded prophets living and working in N. Israel 
one of the chief causes of the moral decadence of the people? 

Amos and Hosea mark a turning-point in the history 
of prophecy. ‘Till Amos, prophecy was optimist— 
even Elijah, if he denounced the destruction of a dynasty 
and the annihilation of all who had bowed the knee to 
Baal, never doubted of the future of the nation when 
only the faithful remained; but the new prophecy is 
pessimist—it knows that Israel is rotten to the core, 
and that the whole fabric of society niust be dissolved 
before reconstruction is possible. And this it knows, 
not by a mere ethical judgment on the visible state of 
society, but because it has read Yahwe's secret written 
in the signs of the time and knows that he has con- 
demned his people. ‘To the mass these signs are un- 
intelligible, because they deem it impossible that Yahwe 
should utterly cast off his chosen nation ; but to those 
who know his absolute righteousness, and confront it 
with the people's sin, the impending approach of the 
Assyrian can have only one meaning and can point to 
only one issue, viz., the total ruin of the nation which 
has denied its divine head. It is sometimes proposed 
to view the canonical prophets as simple preachers of 
righteousness; their predictions of woe, we are told, 
are conditional, and tell what Israel must suffer if it 
does not repent. But this is an incomplete view ; the 
peculiarity of their position is that they know that Israel 
as it exists is beyond repentance.’ } 

It would be delightful to be able to add that, even 
when they feared the worst, Amos and Hosea still 
preserved an earnest faith in the future 
of their people. Consistent criticism, 
however, does not permit us to hold 
this to have been the case (see AMOS, 
§ 17, Hosea, § 8); and even if we are startled at the 
result, we cannot deny the grandeur of the men who 
eould live noble lives supported solely by the thought of 
the unique reality of God. Their inspiring thought 
seems to have been this, —Let even Israel disappear, 
so long as Yahwe's righteousness is proved. 

Nor ean it by any means be regarded as certain that 
Isaiah modified the stern message of his predecessors so 
far as to allow room for the salvation of a remnant. 
He does indeed once appear to entertain the possibility 
of a national regeneration after the impure elements in 
the body politic have been removed ; but it seems a 
hopeless task to recover any of the utterances of the 
prophet on which the present text of 12-26 is based,? 
and we cannot feel perfeetly sure that 125 f. expresses 
his real anticipation at any time. At any rate, in the 
oracle grafted upon his inaugural vision (69-13) Isaiah 
holds out no prospect for the people but destruction,” 
and his final prophecy closes with the words, ‘ This 
iniquity will not be expiated for you till ye die’ (2214 ; 
see /ntr. Is.). 

The traditional name of his son ‘Shear-jashub’ has indeed 
been thought to be a proof of an at least temporary belief in a 
‘remnant’; but it is not at all certain that this reading of the 
name is correct ; it neither fits in well with the context, nor suits 
the analogy of the equally traditional name in Is. 83. 

Nor is Isaiah's younger contemporary Micah any 
more cheering in his description of the future. The 
closing utterance of his genuine prophecy (1-3) an- 
nounces the desolation of Jerusalem (including the 


1 WRS ‘ Prophecy,’ Ency. Brit.(9). 

2 SBOT ‘Isa.’ (Heb.), p. 110, l 16. The view that ch. 1 
came from Isaiah's pen in something like its present form seems 
untenable. See /zźr. Zs. on ch. 1. 

3 See col. 2181, n. 1. Even without a complete textual 
criticism of the whole passage, the improbability of the closing 
words in MT (see RV’s rendering, which, however, wrongly 
inserts ‘so,’ as if a part of the text) is very manifest (see Hack- 
mann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, 72, n. 2). 
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temple) as the centre of all the corruption which spread 
through the people of Judah (see MicAH [Book)]). 
We may admit that a ray of hope may now and then 
have visited even these notable pessimists ; but Giese- 
brecht (Berufsbegabung, 82 7.) makes too much of this 
possibility through his excessive confidence in the strict 
authenticity of passages like Am. 54 6 14 f. 24 Hos. 27 16. 
It is probable that even the first editors of the early 
prophetie writings (disciples of the prophets?) sought to 
blunt the edge of too keen denunciations, and certain 
that exilic and post-exilic editors went to great lengths 
in neutralising the vehemence of such denunciations by 
inserting very positive assurances of happiness to a re- 
generate people of Israel (cp ISAIAH i., § 2). 
TK C (SS 1-11): 

The frank utterance of their convictions by the 

prophets caused great excitement, and their relations 
12. Prophetic pan the a z the people e 
teaching ; its very strained (Am. 710 J). or in 
reception prophets and people two conflicting 
‘  coneeptions of God were at work. In 
the popular opinion Yahwe was the national God whose 
honour was inseparably bound up with the continued 
existence of Israel; the prophets on the other hand 
ranked the ethical and the spiritual elements in the idea 
of God above all besides, so that in their view Yahwe's 
connection with the nation of Israel was only one out of 
the many means by which he could earry out his wise 
purposes. 

It would be incorreet, however, to suppose that Amos 
and Hosca, as the earliest of these prophets, were the 
originators of the spiritual conception of God in Israel. 
They themselves declare that the God who sends them 
has long been known to Isracl (Am. 29 f. 31 Hos. 111). 
It is, according to them, not Yahwe but Israel that has 
changed ; it is Israel therefore who must return. They 
charge the people in the first ‘instance, not with the 
worship of foreign deities, but with neglect of the law 
and order that have been established in the name and 
under the protection of Yahwe, and with observing the 
still surviving heathenish worship and superstitions of 
Canaan. They count it a sin that Israel values a 
heathenish civilisation more than the trne knowledge of 
Yahwé and obedience to his will. Accordingly, they 
undertake to recall the people to the duty which it long 
ago assumed, and they point out the choice which lies 
before it: heathen life and, with it, ruin, or cleaving 
to Yahweé and consequent national stability. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the prophets put 
Israel's duty on a higher plane than it had hitherto 
occupied, and to many of their contemporaries the whole 
region of thought in which Amos and Hosea moved 
may well have seemed new and strange. The real 
novelty, however, consisted, not in any hitherto unheard- 
of doctrine as to the being or will of Yahwé, but in 
their uniform adoption of the spiritual conception of 
God as their standard in estimating the attitude of the 
people towards Yahwé. Before them no one had 
thought of applying this standard with the same rigour 
and breadth; and the more they themselves applied it, 
the more powerfully did the true Israelite conception of 
God shine out, purified in their own inner being. 

Is there any evidence for a similar effulgence of the 
noble metal from amidst the dross of popular belief in 
the older period? There is not; but we must unfor- 
tunately confess that we have no such means of repro- 
ducing the individual Israelite’s inner world during that 
period as we possess in the case of the prophets of the 
eighth and seventh centuries whose writings are still 
extant. This, however, at any rate we do know—that 
from the earlier age the great conception of the peerless- 
ness of Yahwé among the gods had come down to the 
prophets, so that it was now possible to conceive of 
Yahwé as the mighty ruler of the world and the con- 
troller of its destinies. 

The recognition of Yahwe’s importance was promoted 
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by the fact that from about 1000 to about 750 B.C. united 
Israel was the strongest people in Syria, that even Egypt 
was unable to break its power ; and equally propitious 
was the violent reaction called forth in the eighth century 
within Israel itself by the conduct of kings like Ahab. 
That conduct had no doubt its political grounds. 
Ahab's object was to develop relations of friendship 
between Israel and the neighbonring heathen nations. 
Elijah, Elisha, and the guilds of prophets under their 
influence were opposed to this policy. They had points 
of contact with the Nazirites and Rechabites, and a 
similar affinity may be traced between these champions 
of the original Israelite type of piety and the prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries.) It is true, the 
prophets did not share the repugnance of the ascetics to 
accepting the good things of civilisation ; but they were 
quite as much bent on extirpating the heathenish 
element from Israelitish life. Elijah’s zeal for Yahwe, 
which Jehu turned to account in drastic style for the 
establishment of his own dynasty (2 K. 101-28), revived, 
but in another form. ‘To banish the Tyrian Baal? from 
the territory of Israel was no longer needed; it was 
now much more important to combat the dangerous 
opinion that Yahwe himself was only to be worshipped 
like one of the Elohim. Is Yahwe to be thought of in 
the heathen or in the Hebrew manner? That was the 
point on which the prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries wished to instruct their contemporaries. The 
old antitheses remained ; but they had become subtler 
and were more profoundly apprehended. 

From the dogmatic point of view one might feel sur- 
prise that men like Amos did not begin with the 

‘ sentence, ‘ There is no God but Yahwe.’ 
Be ae of ‘These prophets, however, clearly did 
"not regard it as their vocation to give 
instruction in doctrines. ‘Thoroughly penetrated with 
a sense of the unique greatness and power of Yahwe, 
they exhorted the people to fear Yahwe, to follow his 
precepts, and to put their trust in him. It was precisely 
in this that they maintained continuity with the ex- 
ponents of the religion of Israel in preceding centuries, 
who also never doubted Yahwe's sovereign power, as 
not only Elijah and Elisha, but also the narratives of 
the Yahwist and still more of the Elohist, abundantly 
show. ‘The question whether besides Yahwe there are 
or are not other gods, did not come to the front. 
What the prophets contended for primarily was the holy 
law and the morality in which from ancient times the 
will of Yahwe, Israel’s God, had been distinctly made 
known (Am. 515 24 Hos. 811 f Is. Tx0-17_ Mic. 66-8). 
Elijah himself had already recognised this as the task 
assigned to him (1 K. 21). 

The prephets now referred to were not politicians in 
any strict sense of the word. We know of no instance 
in whieh, like Ahijah (in the case of Jeroboam I.) or 
Elisha (in the case of Jehu), they brought about a 
change of dynasty in Yahwe’s name. ‘They expressed 
their mind, from the religious point of view, as to 
what had happened or was about to happen, and also 
(e.g. Isaiah) claimed to be consulted in political 
affairs. What they professed to do here, however, 
was not to give political counsel, but to exhort, to 
prediet ; and their predictions and exhortations were 
of no service to politicians, presupposing as they did 
the conviction that God alone is to be recognised as 
the maker of history. For the kings of Israel and the 
politicians in general (to whom they were mostly op- 
posed) the prophets were very embarrassing persons. 
By the prophetic utteranees adverse to the policy of the 
rulers they inevitably weakened the popular confidence 
in the government. The position was complicated by 
the fact that there were prophets equally claiming to 
speak for Yahwe, who said the contrary of what was 


1 Cp Budde, ‘Das nomadische Ideal im AT’ in Preuss. 
Jahrbb., Bd. 85 (1896), Hft. 1 57 Z, and in New Worid, Dec. 


1895. 
2 [According to the ordinary view. But cp § 7.] 
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said by those whom we generally call the higher 
prophets, but who called themselves the true prophets 
of Yahwé (see § 14). nu. G. ($ 12 f) 

{We cannot rightly estimate the lower prophecy, until 
we have more systematically studied the phenomena of 
the higher. We therefore proceed to take a survey of 
the phenomena of the prophetic consciousness, not losing 
ourselves in a superabundant mass of details, but select- 
ing such as throw most light on the diflicult subject 
before us. ] 

What is it, then, that the persons whom their con- 
temporaries, and doubtless for the most part themselves 
14. Prophetic ee Hos. 98 [?], Is. 83, but cp Am. 7 14), 
commended led zeb? im, have to tell us respecting 
their inner experience ? 

First of all, they declare that their office was not of 
their own choosing; it was Yahwe who ‘took’ them 
(Am.714 f.) In more than one case they describe the 
precise moment at which they first became aware of 
their prophetic vocation ; it was a moment at which, as 
they express it, they saw God and received their com- 
mission from his own mouth (Is.6 Jer.1 Ezek.2; ep 
Paul in Gal. 1). This final vision is of course but the 
latest phase in a long process. What the soul of the 
prophet in the first instance begins to experience is God’s 
drawing it towards himself; emotion is powerfully 
quickened thereby, and in the vision that ensues it 
becomes objectively clear and certain to the prophet 
that the drawing and the emotion of which he was con- 
scious are from Yahwe, and their meaning is made 
plain. The attitude of the prophet towards this call 
varies in each case aceording to individual idiosyncrasy. 
A straightforward, direct, and simple nature like that 
of Amos feels himself taken from following the flock ! 
(Am. 715), quickly rises up and sets forth to carry out 
Yahwe's command. In Isaiah’s case a voluntary and 
free human resolution goes along with the divine calling ; 
Jeremiah is overmastered only by foree (16; cp the 
reluctance of Moses in Ex. 410 J), and subsequently we 
find him complaining bitterly of the vocation that has 
been thrust upon him and wishing to withdraw from it 
(91 1110207 Ø); he curses his day (2014 7 ), reproaches 
Yahwe with having beguiled him and with continually re- 
newing the slavery from which he cannot get free (207 J. ). 
Ezekiel after his call feels as if he had been smitten to 
the ground by a mighty blow, and in the agitation of his 
spirit he sits silent and astonied for seven days (314 /. ). 
It is precisely in the compulsory character of the 
prophetic vocation that we are to seek the proof of its 
divine origin. The prophets’ assurance of their divine 
mission is shown in their fidelity to it, even to death and 
martyrdom, if need be, and in the sharp distinction 
which they draw between themselves and the so-called 
‘false’ prophets. 

In the next place, the prophet gives forth only that 
which Yahwe has spoken to him. He utters nothing of 

,. his own motion, but feels himself to be 
15. Prophet's wholly the instrument of God (Jer. 17 
God speaks cp Ex. 415 f. with 71). Yahwe speaks 
through him. with the prophet ; the prophet stands 
in the council of God and hears his word (Jer. 2318 
Ezek. 34); Yahwé tells him or shows him his purpose 
beforehand (Am. 37 71 Is.184); he touches his mouth 
and put his words into it (Jer. 19 Dt. 1818) ; the prophet 
eats them (Jer.1516 Ezek.28 7). Yahwe opens the 
prophet’s mouth (Ezek. 327), answers his questions (Hab. 
21 7), fills him with the fury and indignation of Yahwe 
(Jer.61r 1517) ‘The prophet for his part faithfully 
speaks all the words that Yahwé commands, keeping 
back nothing (Jer.262). So completely does the 
prophet refer his utterances to Yahwè as their only 
souree, that he frequently represents Yahwe as being 
himself the speaker. 


1 [It is only the proximity of a passage which is clearly corrupt 
(Am.714) that may perhaps make the text of Am, 715 appear 
uncertain. See § 35.] 
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Let us note the consequence of this. The truth of 
the words of the prophet is to him absolutely certain 
because they are the words of Yahwé (Am.42 Hos. 59 Is. 
1724 f. Jer. l 11 f. Ezek. 1228) ; even when there is delay 
he doubts not (Hab. 23). It is not the fulfilment that 
first gives the prophet faith in his message ; the message 
carries its certainty in itself.) Nay, more ; the prophetic 
word has an inherent energy ; it works like a curse or 
a blessing, which, according to ancient ideas, had the 
power of bringing divine forces into operation (cp 
BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS). ‘Thus, the woe which 
the prophet pronounces in the name of Yahwe works 
the woe of Israel (Zech. 16). Hence, if the text is right, 
Hosea (65) says that Yahwe ‘hews’ or ‘slays’ by the 
prophets ; they are, so to speak, like implements in 
Yahwe's hand; kingdoms are pulled down and set up 
by their means (Jer.110). The word of Yahwe does not 
return to him void (Is. 5511) ; his word is as fire and as 
a hammer (Jer. 23 29 514). 

The equipment for the prophetic vocation corresponds 

». to the task involved in it. The task is 

1 oe S at once general and special. 

a (1) The prophets are in the first place 
in a general sense, like other personalities, organs of 
revelation, or rather of education, whose function it is 
partly to awaken in other men the power of discerning 
God, partly to give an example in themselves of fellow- 
ship with God. For this vocation God trains his 
prophet by intimate communion with himself—for ex- 
ample, by constant warnings keeping him close beside 
him (Is. 811 f). 

{2) On special occasions the organs of revelation have 
a special task. The task of the prophet is to declare the 
divine purpose to the people beforehand. And if we 
would know more particularly what the prophet's dis- 
tinctive mission is, we must give close attention to the 
classical formula for the prophetic utterances. This 
formula did not run, ‘If you do this or that, then this 
or that will come upon you ’; it is, ‘Woe unto you who 
have done thus and thus’ (Jer.58 7), or ‘ Hear this 
word, ye that have done thus and thus; verily the judg- 
ment of Yahwe shall come upon you’ (Am. 41 Æ). The 
prophetic utterance is thus, at least in the classical 
period, apodictical not hypothetical ; a feature which we 
find again in the formula of the preaching of Jesus (Mt. 
417). True, Yahwe ean at any time withdraw the judg- 
ment he has decreed, and his threatenings are sometimes 
uttered for the purpose of bringing about the repentance 
of the people, and thereby also an alteration in his plan 
(e.g., Jer.187 f); but the prophets are not primarily 
preachers of repentance, as is seen clearly enough in 
their predictions respecting foreign nations ; rather they 
are announccrs of the advent of Yahwe,—it may be for 
wrath, or it may be for salvation. The prophet may 
best be compared to a watchman who from his high 
tower (cp Hab. 21) sees the approaching storm and calls 
out, ‘Alas, it comes,’ so that any who will may seek 
shelter while yet there is time. 

If now this is the task of the prophet—to declare 
beforehand the purpose of God—his gift must be 
that of foreseeing the future. The prophets are seers 
ona grand scale. They do not utter merely general 
predictions ; they also give particular details (the instru- 
ments of the judgment and the manner of it, time and 
place of punishment, name of the liberator, etc.), and 
prophecies concerning individuals. As if by a sudden 
inspiration, thev are able to declare to individual men 
their fate (Ani. 716 f. }.* 

How are we to regard the peculiar power of vision 
possessed by the prophets? It is not entirely to be 
explained from their religious and moral diseernment— 
that is put out of the question by the manifold details 


1 Jer. 289 (cp Dt. 18214) is a later correction of the earlier 
theory. Cp § 2s. 

2 (Perhaps this passage should be taken in connection with 
Am, 5 27 (see SALMA); Amaziah is a representative of his people. ] 
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of the prophecies; neither yet is it to be wholly 
attributed to ‘divine inspiration ’—that is excluded by 
the vacillations and illusions of the prophets. The 
17. Prophet's ae is, that the human and the divine 
f ie close together. In many cases, 
poy ee 0 doubtless, a prophet possessed a natural 
vi1s10n. ‘ > : 
faculty of presentiment or semi-conscious 
discernment (4ézung), which became intensified both by 
intercourse with the supersensuous world and by constant 
occupation with the affairs and occurrences of the time. 
Thus the familiar converse which Yahwe vouchsafed to 
the prophet enabled him to form a correct judgment as 
to the character of the people (Ezek. 23) and its 
public institutions, gave him clearness of vision for the 
history of the past (Jer. 36 7% Ezek. 16), a sound under- 
standing for the signs of the times and for the purposes 
of the divine governor of the world. The ideal experi- 
enced by himself, in advance of his time, in his intimate 
fellowship with Yahwe, he anticipated for the whole 
community in the future, and thus madc it the subject 
of prophetic promise (cp Jer. 313: 7). By this, how- 
ever, we are still far from having explained all general 
and special predictions. Can they be explained without 
passing out of the region of philosophical theory ? 
Without denying the existence of a background of 
physical elements, may we not believe that God really 
made confidential disclosures to the prophets concerning 
the future ? 

Let us endeavour to throw light on the matter by 
going as far back as we can in the historical process of 
revelation in the OT documents. In Exodus Yahwe 
made known his jealous exclusion of rival divinities 
through Moses : ‘thou shalt have no other gods before 
(or, beside) me.’ This was the first stage ; the religion 
of Yahwe is already exclusive, but is not as yet ethical. 
lt was through the prophcts in the centuries immediately 
before the exile that the God of Israel revealed his 
ethical character, and the unchanging character of his 
historical manifestation. The first, his ethical character, 
he made known by the prophetic announcement of 
judgment; for in this threatening the demand for 
higher principles than those current among the people 
of Israel was unmistakably expressed. The second, 
his oneness in history, he showed by announcing the 
judgment beforehand; for when the prophecy found its 
fulfilment, it was a proof that it had been so ordered by 
God, and that the God of the present was identical with 
the God of the past. ‘This then is the reason why we 
assume that God disclosed future events to the prophets 
—viz., that he thus made himself universally known as 
the maker of history. The justice of this observation is 
shown by Is.40 7; for the Second Isaiah, the great 
teacher of monotheism, finds one of his proofs for the 
uniqueness of Yahwe In this—that he has declared the 
things that are to come, which was beyond the range 
of the pretended gods (4126 439 /f 447 f 4521, ete.). 
In this sense the prophets themselves are ‘signs and 
portents in Israel’ (Is. 818; cp Ezek. 2424-27.) 

The process of revelation itself is obscure. 

1. The prophet himself is helpless. He cannot con- 
strain the revelation to come by means of ecstasy or the 
like ; it comes upon him as a demonic 
ee Sener of power (Am. 38); ? the hand of Yahwe 

te ee overpowers him when Yahwė speaks 
with him (Is. 811 Ezck.13). The prophet ‘is like a 

1 [The ‘demonic power’ of revelation is strikingly shown in 
the story of Balaam, who is at once a ‘seer’ of Yahwe and a 
prophet (Moses, § 17). ‘Rise up, go with them; but yet the 


word that I shall say to thee, that shalt thon do’ (Nu. 22 20). 
Am.38 may also be quoted, but does the traditional reading, 


X13" 85 D (EV ‘who can but prophesy?’), suit the context? 
The blowing of the trumpets, the roaring of the lion, the 


speaking of the Lord Yahwe—-all mean the same thing—viz., 
the utterance of a prophetic oracle, the consequence of which 


must be general alarm. For N33) Wellh. would read TIM, 


‘tremble.’ It is easier to read 2X89’, ‘feel pain’ (see AMOS: 
§ 19, end).] 
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drunken man, and like one whom wine has overcome, 
because of Yahwé, and because of his holy words’ (Jer. 
239). He must speak, even when he will not and what 
he will not; Yahwé is even said to ‘deeeive’ him into 
speaking (Ezek. 149). Vainly does he struggle to ‘ hold 
in the fury of Yahweé’ (Jer.611); when he would fain 
be silent, the word burns within him until he speaks 
(Jer. 209); with floods of tears he grieves over the 
judgment which he is impelled to announce (91 [8 23]). 
On the other hand, he cannot always speak. There 
come for the prophet times of silence (Ezek. 324 fF 24 fa) 
when he may not answer the questions of the people 
(Lzek. 1417). When Yahwe does not will it, there 
ean be no revelation (Am. 81 f. Lam.29 Ezek. 143 
203); the prophet must take his stand upon his wateh- 
tower until Yahwe makes answer (Hab. 21 Jer. 424 7). 

2. Nevertheless, the special revelations must not be 
regarded apart from the permanent mysterious relation 
in which the prophet stands with Yahwe. The prophet 
not only has the conseiousness that Yahwe speaks with 
him in order to give him ever new communications and 
commands; he knows also that Yahwe has ever been 
drawing him-—it may be even from childhood—into 
inereasingly intimate communion with himself (Jer. 
2318). The prophet is a ‘homo religiosus’ in an 
eminent degree; in its more solemn moments his life 
reaches far into the supersensuous world whose shapes 
he sees, whose tones he hears. He belongs to God 
(Jer. 1516) and God belongs to him in a peculiar 
manner. Yahwé is his protector (Jer. 2011, etc.), his 
friend (Is. 51 713), who allows himself to be influenced 
by the prophet (Am.72/); and the prophet for his 
part lives upon the word of Yahwe (Jer. 1516), and 
embraces him, as it were, with his prayer (Jer. 1714 7). 
What he does, he does at Yahwe’s command (marriage, 
Hos. ]2/.; naming of children, Is. 83; symbolical acts) ; 
so far as the people resist him, this has been of Yahwe's 
ordering (ls. 69 f. Jer. 727 Ezek. 3330 7%). In this close 
intercourse between the prophet and Yahwe, the initia- 
tive and predominant part belongs to Yahwe. There is 
something exhausting in it for the prophet; Yahwe's 
is the stronger hand (Is. 811), and his dealings with the 
prophet isolate him from the world and from society 
(Jer.118 1517). Thus the prophet produces on his 
contemporaries the impression that he is mad (Hos. 97 
Jer.239 2926 f.). More and more, as this intercourse 
proceeds, the soul of the prophet merges itself in God ; 
he attains moments of exaltation in which God comes 
speelally near to him, and the divine will becomes 
specially clear. 

The outward forms in whieh revelation comes are 
two: vision and word. 

1. The vision is akin to the parable, and appears as 
a lesson in the art of realising a divine revelation ob- 
d jectively. Weare guided to a better 
comprehension of it by Jer. 18, where 
God direets the prophet to wateh a 
potter at his work, and thus to interpret to himself 
God’s mode of dealing with men. Either a given visual 
object gives rise to the corresponding idea, or the idea 
after much pondering comes at last to receive its plastie 
representation. (In this connection note the archaie 
term /dzdx for ‘revelation,’ even for ‘revelation’ by 
words: Is. 11, ete.; ep Jer. 1414.) Allied to the vision 
are the symbolical experience (ep Hos. 1 Jer. 326 %) and 
the symbolical action : the experience to the former kind 
of vision, the action to the latter. Prophetie vision is 
not a mere literary form or imaginative creation, but a 
real occurrence; we have no reason to doubt that the 
prophets aetually had visions. The visions do not by 
any means always presuppose eestasy. On the contrary, 
they can be seen and experienced by the prophet in 
full consciousness ; indeed, in the classical period of 
propheey eestasy is very seldom so much as mentioned, 
and the abnormal physieal conditions referred to in 
Ezekiel are by no means characteristic of the prophetic 
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nature. ‘The visions should, doubtless, receive a purely 
psychological explanation ; for though the divine dis- 
closures were made to the prophets through visions, 
these were still only the human form of the divine com- 
munication., The so-called ‘false’ prophets also had 
their visions. P. V. (8 14-192). 
[The relation of ‘ecstasies’ to visions needs some 
further consideration. It was charaeteristie of heathen 
. pavreia that it was associated with a 
19b. Ecstasies. state of suspended conseiousness—in a 
word, with ecstasy. As we have already seen, critical 
exegesis does not favour the view that the higher 
prophets considered such states the necessary guarantee 
of a divine revelation. Still, these prophets certainly 
had them. Jeremiah (1517) uses the same expression ! 
as Isaiah (Is. 811) for ‘the force with whieh the divinely 
produced eestasy seizes the human medium of the 
divine word.’ In the third of the oracles of Balaam, 
too, an unknown writer of a prophetie school makes the 
transformed soothsayer use this language (Num. 2436)— 


The oracle of Balaam the son of Beor, 
The oracle of the man whose eye is closed.2 


The eye of a man in an eestasy is, of course, ‘closed’ 
to the outer world. The following lines give the other 
side of the pieture (v. 4; ep v. 16) :— 

The oracle of him who bears divine words, 

[And knows the knowledge of the Most High,] 

Who sees the vision of Shaddai (?), 

Falling down, and having his eyes open. 
The ‘eyes’ here are those of the inner man; ‘ falling 
down’ deseribes the effect of the divine impulse (Is. 
811); ©, paraphrasing, substitutes ‘in sleep’ (év Uarvq). 
Another instruetive passage is Nu. 126[J ]— 

‘If there is a prophet among you,* I make myself 
known to him in a vision, I speak with him in a dream. 
My servant Moses is not so; he is faithful in all my 
house: with him do I speak mouth to mouth, mani- 
festly,4 and not in riddles, and the form of Yahwe does 
he behold.’ 

Here visions and dreams (ep DIVINATION, § 2, vi.) 
are regarded as the ordinary forms of prophetic revela- 
tion ; disparagement of dreams as a vehicle of divine 
communications, such as arose in consequence of the 
abuse of them by the lower or ‘false’ prophets, had 
not yet begun. In contrast with the ordinary prophets, 
Moses enjoys the specific dignity of holding immediate 
intercourse with God, ‘This is important as showing 
the aspirations of the best men; a higher ideal of pro- 
phecy corresponded to the loftier conception of God 
which was emerging in their consciousness. The frenzied 
dervish-prophets of Saul's time could not satisfy an age 
of higher religious culture. The prophets of the eighth 
and seventh centuries speak but little of their eestasies 
and visions, with the single exeeption of Amos, who 
stands nearer than the others to the time of the eestatie 
nebi' im. tisalso worth noticing that formulz implying 
that the prophet has heard Yahwe speaking to him or, 
as Tholuck expresses it, has had phonetie oracles 
(cN3 and ^ ON mz), are comparatively rare in the older 


prophets, whereas from Jeremiah’s time onwards they 
become extremely frequent. This frequeney may perhaps 
be aceounted for by the necessity of opposing the ‘ false 
prophets,’ but no such explanation can be given of the 
strange frequency of eestasies in the life of the last of 
the great prophets—Ezekiel. Three times he tells us 
that he saw with the inner eye the glory of Yahwe (11 7 
322 f. 401 7); five times besides he refers to eestasies 

1 ‘I sat alone because of thy hand, for thou hadst filled me 


with indignation.’ On the passage referred to, see Duhm’s 
note, 


2 ya one, a phrase of doubtful meaning; Dillm. virtually 
reads Cnt. ©, however, renders 6 aAnOtvws opwv, and Onk. 
“Yn Tae, deriving Onw from Y (="e'N) and CA; so, also, 
strangely, We. CH(2) 112. 

3 Read £32 8°32) ON (Di., etc.). 

4 Read ayapa (Sam., ©, Pesh., Onk.; Di., and others). 
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(Sif, Ali fi 241 f. 3322 371%), and on some of 
these occasions (816 1113 241) it is apparently implied 
that Ezekiel saw what took place at a distance. It is 
not for this, however, that this prophet deserves to be 
remembered, but for his high moral character. Later 
writers may have vied with him in ecstasies and visions ; 
but none of them was his match as a preacher of 
righteousness. One of them, according to some recent 
critics,? has given us (see Is. 211-10) a faithful description 
of the process by which, in the ecstatic state, a revelation 
came into existence within the seer (not, strictly speaking, 
the prophet). This, however, is too adventurous; in 
few passages of the Book of Isaiah is the text more 
open to suspicion than in this (see Crit. Bzb.). To 
theorise on an unrevised text of Is. 211-10 is to make 
bricks without straw. 

On ecstasies see, further, Tholuck, Die Propheten, 
49-74; Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabung, 38-72. On the 
trances and visions of Hindu devotees see New World, 
9464, where the effect of mental suggestion in deter- 
mining the form of visions is pointed out. ] 

TRK C ($ 190): 

Revelation by word is not verbal inspiration ; it is 
dependent on the human (religious, ethical, æsthetical) 
20a. Word. a of the prophet. Each Ppa 

took up that which Yahwè said to him (‘ thus 
saith Yahweé’; ‘oracle [xm] of Yahwe'), and gave it 
shape and utterance according to his own individuality. 
Whatever knowledge forces itself upon the prophet he 
traces back to Yahwe ; its compelling force makes him 
believe that it is Yahwe who suggests the words. Some- 
times, indeed, he requires a later confirmation, in order 
that he may be assured of the divine origin of what he 
has received ; cp Jer. 3826 7% ‘The emphatic clearness 
with which these intuitive pieces of knowledge emerge 
in the prophet’s consciousness absolutely separates them 
from the category of dreams and hallucinations (Jer. 
2328); for the prophet, however, the first proof of the 
divineness of his utteranees lies not in the form in which 
they have been revealed, but in their substance (Jer. 
2329 Mic. 38}. The prophets believe themselves to be 
inspired men of God, not because they see divine 
visions and hear divine words; it is in the fact that 
they cannot do otherwise than reprove that they perceive 
their unlikeness to their people and their affinity to 
Yahwe. It is in fact a feature common to them all 
that, supported by the prophetic consciousness, they 
dare—witness Nathan, Elijah, John the Baptist—to 
bring home their sins to the very highest in the land. 

In the classical period we find hardly any mention at all 
of the räd% (nx) or ‘spirit’ of Yahwé (Is. 301° Mie. 

ranea Oo Pl); contrast “the: phenomena of 
200. ‘Spirit. Ezekiel, who belongs to the period of 
the decline of prophecy.* The prophet is, indeed, 
moan vex—‘a man who has the spirit’ (Hos. 97); but 
this possession shows itself not in momentary excite- 
ment, but, like: the Pauline mvetua, asa habitual super- 
sensuous power. Signs and wonders fitted to gain 
credence for the word are presumably at the prophet’s 
disposal (Is. 711 Jer.4429f); but they are of sub- 
ordinate importanee, and are seldom alluded to. 

The prophet who is to be deemed worthy of so high 
21. Qualifica- a calling must, It is evident, have certain 

Hons of qualifications in addition to a certain 
prophet natural predisposition tv discern hidden 
i things. 

(1) Since it is to be his task to reflect Yahwè himself, 

to do battle against sin in Yahwe’s name, and to pro- 





1 So Kraetzschmar (but cp Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabung, 
174 7.). The experience described in Ezek. 81 may remind us of 
what Elisha says in 2 K. 5 26 (see ©), ‘Went not my heart with 
thee when a man turned to meet thee,’ etc. 

2 See Duhm and Marti on the passage. 
brecht (op. cit. 56). 

3 Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der Alttest, Propheten, 


37. 
4 Ibid. 123. 
124 


Similarly Giese- 
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mote the cause of righteousness, the prophet must 
himself, before all else, possess moral elevation of 
character (cp Mic. 38: ‘I am full of righteousness 
[vey] ’). 

(2) This however, is not enough; Yahwé lays claim 
to possession of the entire prophet. The peculiar 
relation of the prophet to Yahwé is one of unconditional 
obedience (Ezek. 28); it consists in complete self- 
surrender to God. ‘There is nothing that the prophet 
has not to forego: social pleasures (Jer. 1517) and the 
family life (Jer.162) are not for him; he may not 
mourn the death of his wife if Yahwè forbids (Ezek. 
2415 7), must marry a harlot if Yahweé so wills (Hos. 
12), must not be afraid of the hostile judgments or acts 
of his contemporaries (Jer.1817 Ezek. 26). Putting 
off all that cannot be consecrated to Yahwe, the prophet 
must surrender his personality to Yahwé that he may 
fill it afresh (Jer.1516 611), and must turn his purged 
ear to his God to hear his plans and purposes. ‘This 
self-surrender may sometimes cost a struggle. Thus, 
Jeremiah groans under the contumely which he suffers 
because of Yahwe (208); fear induces him to say the 
thing that is not (3827), on which account Yahwè rejeets 
him for a while, and has to admonish him to renewed 
fidelity {15 19). 

(3) Moreover, the prophet has to be constantly and 
eagerly watching the changeful history of his people, 
and the play of the forees by which the present and 
the future are being shaped, so that his eye may be 
trained to diseern the divine method of edueation, and 
that he himself may become fully qualified as a public 
counsellor and reprover. 

(4) The moral qualification is partly the presup- 
position of the divine call, partly its necessary result. 
It is in this above all that the human independence of 
the prophet manifests itself; this too is the guarantee of 
the genuineness of his inspiration alike for the prophet 
himself (Mie. 38) and for us in forming a judgment 
upon him. 

The certainty of their divine commission which gave 
life and soul to the prophets had to assert itself in 
22. ‘False’ Presence of another phenomenon closely 

prophets. akin to it in form—that of the so-called 
‘false’ prophets. 

(1) Side by side with the greater prophets there was 
a class of prophets of inferior rank to which both men 
and women of Israel belonged (Ezek.1317 7%). In the 
prophetic literature they are not refused the title of 
prophets. They distinctly claim to have the word of 
Vahwe (Jer, o13, ete. Ezek. 136 2228), they prophesy 
in the name of Yahwe! (Jer. 1414, etc.), they introduce 
Yahweé as speaking by them (Jer.1413 28211), they 
have visions (Jer.1414 2316 Ezek.136) and dreams 
(Jer. 2325 7); and they ‘ hope for the confirmation of 
their word’ (Ezek. 186). Whilst the greater prophets 
stand alone, each for himself, these group themselves 
into larger companies ; they come before us as a lead- 
ing elass, often mentioned in conjunction with the 
elders and priests. A typical example of the class is 
Hananiah whom we meet with in Jer. 28 (see § 24). 

(2) Inthe older and more popular conception (1 K. 22) 
no sharp distinction is as yet made between the oracles 
of ‘ false’ prophets and those of a prophecy which is truly 
divine in its origin ; they are represented as made use of 
by Yahweée, but it is not denied that he sometimes leads 
them into falsehood (76. 22 f.) Amos, however, re- 
pudiates all connection with these prophets of the 
masses (Am.714), Micah charges them with flagrant 
abuse of their gifts (Mic. 311), Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
declare that Yahwé disowns all such prophets; they 
have no message from him (Jer. 1414), but steal words 


1 [Possibly the wounds ‘between the hands’ referred to by 
the ‘false prophet’ who is introduced in Zech. 13 5 are like those 
of the nedi’im of Baal in 1 K. 18284, which were designed to 
renew the bond of union with the deity (cp CUTTINGS OF THE 
FLESH, § 1, PRAYER). So Duhm.] 
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of Yahwé from others! (Jer. 2330), or prophesy things 
of their own devising, mere vanity and lies (Jer. 531, 
etc., Ezek. 13 2228, ep Is. 915 [14] 29102 Zeph. 3 4). 

The prophet deteets spurious prophets by two 

criteria: the contents of their message, and their own 
02. moral character. 
g Sa (a) The word of Yahwè must of neces- 

e sity be a word of woe to a sinful people. 
These prophets, however, proelaim salvation, they deceive 
the people as to their true position (Mie. 211) and roek 
it in a false security (Jer. 614 811, ete.); thus, instead 
of warning it (Is. 5610), they confirm it in its sin (Jer. 
2317), and hinder its conversion (Jer. 2322 Ezek. 1322) ; 
thus they are of no profit to the people (Jer. 2332 Ezek. 
135), but rather its bane (Ezek. 134), leading it astray 
(Mic. 35 Jer. 2316 32 2815 2931 Ezek. 1310), ‘causing it 
to forget Yahwe’s name’ (Jer.2327), and preaching 
what is essentially nothing else than rebellion against 
Yahwe (Jer. 2316 2931; ep Dt. 136). 

(6) The ‘false’ prophets preach in this tone not from 
convietion but beeause they thus gain popularity and 
thereby prosperity. Thus a prophet of a higher type can 
also discern their spuriousness by their low moral tone. 
They prophesy for gain (Mic. 311 Ezek. 1319 21), and so 
profane Yahwe (Ezek.1319), and exploit the people 
(Ezek. 1321). They speak as pleasers of men (Mic. 
35 Ezek. 1318 4), and espouse the cause of the wicked 
as against the righteous (Ezek.1319); their personal 
character too is defective (Zeph. 34 Is.287); they are 
even guilty of gross sins (Jer. 2314 2923). Hence 
judgment is to come upon them (Hos. 45)—in particular, 
the withdrawal of the prophetic gift (Mie. 36) and publie 
exposure (Jer. 513). P. V. §§ 20-23. 

In what light are we to regard these prophets? We 
are in the habit of calling them ‘false’; but we should 

24a. Really EU ue Volz, repara a as 

age Case prophets of a narrow range of vision. 

oC ananah lt is true, the more favourable epithet 
* implies that the eolouring of the de- 
seription of these prophets given in the eanonieal 
prophetic books is in some respects too deep.” No 
one, however, who remembers how prone the prophetie 
writers are to take the darkest possible view of their 
eontemporaries will object to this assumption, We 
are all glad to admire and reverence Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and others like them, who have no self- 
regarding thoughts, and are utterly absorbed in the 
great reality of Yahwe, Israel's righteous God. Still we 
must not allow ourselves to be unjust to lesser men 
who, after all, had a necessary function to discharge in 
the body politic (ep Is.31/.), and who are under the 
great disadvantage that there is no aceount of them and 
of their relation to their prophetic rivals from a friendly 
hand. 

The most important narratives are (a) rt K. 221-28, 
and (6) Jer. 28. 

(a) 1 K.221-28 has been referred to already (§§ 5, 
23). 

It only remains to be noticed that there is probably a 
connection between 1 K. 221-28 and the story (which in its 
present form appears to be later) in 1 K.18. The four hundred 
prophets of Yahwe mentioned in 1 K.226 44 seem parallel to 
the four hundred [and fifty] prophets of Baal (see § 7) in 1 K. 
181922, In both passages ‘four hundred’ (man pany) seems 
to the present writer to be a corruption and distortion of ‘ Arab- 
jerahmeel’ (bgyan 353). The redactor of 1 K.18 gives to the 
antithesis between prophets of Elijah’s or Micaiah’s type and 
the court prophets, who made no distinction between Yahwè and 
the N. Arabian Baal, a sharpness that was unknown in the age 


of Ahab. 

(6) Even the narrative in r K.22, however, cannot 
safely be regarded as historical in the same sense as a 
striking passage in the biography of Jeremiah which 
contains an aceount of a ‘false prophet’ (@ Jer. 281, 


1 An obscure statement (see Giesebr. and Duhm aed J/oc.). 

2 Both 915 [14] as a whole, and words in 2910, are admitted 
to be glosses. 

3 Cp Matthes, De Pseudoprophetismo Hebraorum; Kuenen, 
Religion of Israel, vol. ii. : and the histories of OT religion, 
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Yevdompopyrns) contemporary with that prophet. 
Hananiah, b. Azzur, ‘ the prophet, who was of Gibeon,’ 
takes up his station in the temple (ep 262 2926), and 
prophesies the return of Jehoiachin and the exiles, with 
the sacred vessels, within two years. In an eestasy (we 
may suppose) he breaks the wooden yoke which Jeremiah 
(272) has on his neck, and declares that so Yahwe will 
break the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar on the neck of all 
nations, Jeremiah meets his opponent with a calm 
appeal to facts; former prophets have had a message 
of woe; let the event decide whether Hananiah’s 
message of peace is genuine. He also predicts the 
death of Hananiah within the year (see JEREMIAH, § 2). 
Clearly this story has upon the whole an historical 
appearance, and we may justly infer from it that 
prophets like Hananiah were more nearly related than 
Jeremiah to the patriotic edi im who co-operated with 
Saul in the liberation of Israel.? Hananiah doubtless 
had that predisposition to ecstasies and visions which 
Was apparently one condition of prophecy, and his only 
or chief fault was that he had not that sobriety of 
judgment which no 2déé of the old school could have 
had, and consequently confirmed the people in their 
futile expeetation of suceess for the anti-Chaldzean coa- 
lition which was (perhaps) at that time being planned 
(273).2 Certainly he was under an illusion ; but so too 
was Habakkuk, whose prophecy (Hab. 1 f.) ‘expected 
from the Chaldzeans freedom and prosperity for Judah’ 
(HABAKKUK, § 6), and so too, according to most 
critics, was Nahum (ep § 39). Nor does Hananiah 
show any trace of that vindictiveness which we find in 
Nahum and Zephaniah (ep § 39 /) and in other parts of 
the prophetie canon, notably in the prophecies against 
the nations aseribed to Jeremiah (Jer. 46-51). 

In fact Hananiah and the other prophets of his type 
were, as Robertson Smith puts it, ‘the accredited 
exponents of the common orthodoxy of their day :—and 
even of a somewhat progressive orthodoxy, for the 
prophets who opposed Jeremiah took their stand on the 
ground of Josiah’s reformation. . . No doubt there 
were many conscious hypocrites and impostors among 
the professional prophets, as there always will be among 
the professional representatives of a religious standpoint 
Which is intrinsically untenable, and yet has on its side 
the prestige of tradition and popular acceptance. But 
on the whole the false prophets deserve that name, not 
for their conscious impostures, but because they were 
content to handle religious formulas whieh they had 
learned by rote as if they were intuitive principles, the 
fruit of direct spiritual experience, to enforce a con- 
ventional morality, shutting their eyes to glaring national 
sins, after the manner of professional orthodoxy, and in 
brief to treat the religious status guo as if it could be 
accepted without question as fully embodying the 
unchanging prineiples of all religion. The popular 
faith was full of heathenish superstition strangely 
blended with the higher ideas which were the inheritance 
left to Israel by men like Moses and Elijah; but the 
common prophets accepted all alike, and combined 
heathen arts of divination and practices of mere physical 
enthusiasm with a not altogether insincere pretension 
that through their professional oracles the ideal was 
being maintained of a continuous divine guidance of 
the people of Yahwe.’ 

One debt to the ‘narrow prophets,’ not only the 


1 Note that in Jer. 2926, Shemaiah assumes the probability 
that the prophet will act like a madman (yaen | gasno). 

2 This is the generally accepled view, but 1s nevertheless 
open lo doubt. From 2 K. 242 11 would seem that the Edomites 
(Arammites ?) and the other nations were by no means friendly 
to Judah, and the passage probably means that they ravaged 
Judah with the encouragement of Nebuchadrezzar. In Jer. 273 
‘Edom’ and ‘Ammon’ both probably represent ‘Aram’ or 
‘ Jerahmeel,’ and ‘ Moab,’ ‘ Tyre,’ and ‘Zidon’ represent (in the 
consonantal text) Missur—i.e., the N. Arabian Musri. The 
only power on which Judah can be shown to have relied was 
Egypt (under Hophra). Bonn 

3 Sie JEREMIAH [Book], § 12 (Schwally’s criticism). 
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later prophecy, but also the Christian church itself has 
incurred. According to Volz, it was 
in the circles of the lower prophets that 
the idea and the hope known to us as 
the Messianic took its rise. The characteristic of such 
prophets was their fanatical patriotism; the Messiah, 
who is predominantly a political figure, belongs to the 
same circle of ideas as the ‘Day of Yahwé’ which the 
prophets took up from the people, giving it a new 
significance. The ‘Day of Yahwè’ and the Messiah 
are both, if this view is correct, derived from the 
prophets who had the ear and expressed the hopes of 
the people. This view is quite independent of the 
theory (in itself extremely probable) that the Messianic 
expectation was not taken up by the prophets till after 
the time of Ezekiel (see § 43). Even if the higher 
Messianic idea goes baek to Isaiah, it forms no part 
of the genuine prophetic conceptions, and is, strictly, 
inconsistent with the sole sovereignty of Yahwé.! On 
the Messianic idea in the later writers, see further § 43, 
and cp MESSIAH. 

Jeremiah, according to his biographer, expresses a 
pious wish that Hananiah’s roseate prophecy might be 
fulfilled, but deelines to recognise him 


24b. Messianic 
idea. 


25. Non- les t 
as a true prophet till his oracle of peace 
See shall have been verified by the event (Jer. 


2869). The narrative ean hardly be 
accurate in this point, for the context states that Jere- 
miah was confident that Yahwe’s real purpose was very 
different from what Hananiah supposed. It was, how- 
ever, no doubt a current axiom that ‘when a prophet 
speaks in the name of Yahwe, if the thing follow not, 
nor come to pass, that is the thing which Yahwe has 
not spoken ; the prophet has spoken it presumptuously ' 
(Dt. 1822). On the other hand, it was also said by 
accredited teachers that even if a prophet or a dreamer 
should arise, and appoint a sign or wonder, and the 
sign or wonder should come to pass, Israel was not to 
be led away to worship other gods, for, though Yahwe 
had caused the sign or wonder to come to pass, he did 
it to see whether Israel’s heart was firmly fixed on its 
God (Dt. 131-3 [2-4]). Certainly it is evident that the 
prophets of the seventh century did not attach great 
importanee to the exact fulfilment of their predictions ; 
otherwise they or their disciples would not have per- 
petuated these predictions by committing them to 
writing. Kuenen ? has written an elaborate monograph 
dealing, among other points, with the fulfilment of OT 
predictions. ‘The work, however, needs to be done over 
again from the point of view of a more mature textual 
criticism and exegesis. Meanwhile we may content 
ourselves with the general opinion thus expressed by 
Rudolf Smend (4 7' Rel. -gesch. 188) :— 

t When we inquire ahout the fulfilment of their vision of the 
future, we must of course leave the details of prophecy entirely 
out of account. The prophets describe the future with abun- 
dance of colour and imagery ; but they lay stress only on the 
main points. Much in the description belongs to the rhetorical 
form, which may vary, not only with different prophets, but 
even with the same prophet. Noris this all. Many prophecies 
have remained unfulfilled, even as regards their contents. 
Certainly their illuminated sight discerned the situation, not 
only of Israel and Judah, but also of Egypt and other peoples 
in relation to Assyriaand Babylon. But most of the prophecies 


on foreign nations were fulfilled, and this is true in still larger 
measure of the Messianic prophecies.’ 


In connection with this subject, however, one or two 
remarks must still be made. There are some passages 
in the OT in which the non-fulfilment of predictions is 
accounted for by a change in the relation of man to God. 
It was thought that by repentance the threatened judg- 
ment could be averted, and that by disobedience the 
promised blessing could be missed (cp Jer. 187-10 Jon. 
34 Joel 212f). Once, too, when Jeremiah was in 
peril of capital punishment for having predicted the 
destructicn of Jerusalem, ‘certain of the elders of the 


1 Cp Kraetzschmar’s review of Volz’s ‘ Die vorexilische Jahwe- 
prophetie,’ TLZ 22 (1897) col. 676 7% 
2 De profeten, etc. (1875); also in an English version. 
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land’ appealed to the case of Micah, who had given the 
same prediction, which, however, was not fulfilled, owing 
to Hezekiah's repentance (Jer. 2617-19). It would, how- 
ever, be hasty to follow conservative critics in the 
exegetical inference that the threatenings and promises 
of the prophets are to be understood as conditional. 
There is no evidence, unless it be in critically doubtful 
passages, that any of the great prophets of the eighth 
century understood their threatenings to be conditional, 
and it is better to hold (1) that all predictions whether of 
good or of evil were categorically meant, and (2) that 
passages like Jer. 187-10 represent the reflexions of a 
later age, not the belief of a great prophet like Jeremiah, 
who certainly felt only too acutely that the threatened 
destruction of Jerusalem would certainly come to pass. 
In fact, the only parts of Jeremiah which can be con- 
fidentlyset down to that prophet are metrical in structure, 
and 187-10 is not metrical. ‘That in 183 5 we seem to 
find Jeremiah speaking in the first person, is no adequate 
proof that the passage is really autobiographical. 

The illusion under which the prophets, and not only 
the prophets but apparently also Jesus himself, constantly 
were, relative to the nearness of the period of ‘ the end’ 
has been sometimes explained! by the so-called ‘ per- 
spective’ charaeter of prophecy. 

In a note on Mt.2429 in his Guomon, J. A. Bengel thus 
illustrates the theory :—‘Prophetia est ut pictura regionis 
cujuspiam, qua in proximo tecta et calles et pontes notat 
distincte, procul valles et montes latissime patentes in augustum 
cogit. 

This assimilation of physical and spiritual vision, how- 
ever, is not only arbitrary ; it is unnecessary. When 
the Seeond Isaiah predicted the deliverance of the Jews 
from exile as simultaneous with the opening of the 
Messianie period, the psychological cause is obvious ; 
it was the impatient longing of a much-tried soul to see 
his people placed beyond the reach of change and 
chance—an impatience which could only have been 
corrected by a clear intuition of the truth of historical 
development which is one of the more recent acquisitions 
of the human mind. Why should we look further for 
an explanation? Besides, the theory of ‘ perspective’ 
is ineonsistent with the important fact that events which 
might conceivably happen in the time of the prophet 
are usually represented as the cause of the great events 
which are eschatologically to follow. 

See Elmslie, ‘The perspective in prophecy,’ British and 
Foreign Evan. Review, April 1872, pp. 326-347; Giesebrecht, 
Berufsbegabung, 27 fo; Schwartzkopff, Die prophet. Offen- 
barung, 155-158; and cp EscHatrouocy, § 84, i; B. Weiss, 
Lehen Jesu, 2307. 

It was a tragic fate that Jeremiah, the gentlest and 
most retiring of men, should have had to repeat the 
old prophetic sentence upon the guilty 
city Jerusalem. It was needful, however ; 
for certain sides of the teaching of Deuteronomy had so 
beguiled even the best of the citizens that they for the 
most part firmly believed in the safety of Jerusalem, 
partly on the ground that they had upon the whole 
(though the early zeal for the law had abated) obeyed 
the Deuteronomic prescriptions, and partly because the 
escape of Jerusalem in the time of Sennacherib seemed 
to show that temple and city possessed an inviolable 
sanctity. There was one person, however, who in all 
probability questioned the authority of Deuteronomy, 
and that was Jeremiah. ‘That he did so from the first 
we cannot venture positively to assert, though it is 
certainly striking that, when the messengers of Josiah, 
seek a prophetic counsel with regard to ' this book that 
is found,’ they apply, not to Jeremiah, but to a popular 
prophetess? named HuLpAn. The whole tone of 
Jeremiah's utterances is adverse to the formal religion of 
Deuteronomy, and in 88 he even accuses the ‘ scribes’ 


26. Jeremiah. 


1 For example, by Hengstenberg and Oehler. Tholuck’s theory 
(Die Propheten, 61 ff) is more subtle, but only slightly less 
objectionable than the ‘ perspective’ theory. 

2 That she was a favourite of the people appears from 2 K. 2214 
(see HULDA). 
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or ‘book-men' of making divine law (467d) into a lie.) 
Elsewhere too (721-26) he represents Yahwe as giving 
license to the people to eat not only the séhdhim (EV 
Sacrifices) but even the ‘o/é¢h (EV burnt-offerings) at 
their sacrificial feasts (see SACRIFICE), which is inter- 
preted? as implying that Yahwè at the Exodus had 
given no commandment at all relative to sacrifices. 
This attitude of Jeremiah, though suggested by that of 
his predecessors Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, was of 
decisive importanee for the future religion of Israel. 
Jeremiah was the last great prophet of the pre-exilie 
period, and his emphatic assent to the declarations of 
the older prophets seemed to the nobler minds of later 
generations like the final verdict of Israel's God. They 
sought indeed to supplement and qualify his state- 
ments ; but they did not attempt to alter the traditional 
words of his fragmentary prophecies. Accordingly, mere 
ritualism had no standing-ground in the later Jewish 
religion. ë 

In spite of presentiments of a dark future for Israel, 
Jeremiah appears at first to have had some hopes, and to 
have striven to persuade his people to repent (see 21-44 
apart from later insertions). As time went on, however, 
presentiments gave place to a settled sad conviction 
that all was lost, and that nothing remained but to com- 
plain to his God of Israel’s impenitence ; and to assert 
over and over again to his people the imminenee of 
judgment. Not even a minority could be excepted from 
the genera) condemnation of the sinful people ;4 not a 
single truth-loving man could be found in the whole 
of Jerusalem (51, cp 86 10 13; also 627-30 926 [14]). 
From this painful, Cassandra-like rôle, Jeremiah never 
withdrew. Jt would no doubt have been worthy of this 
noble prophet (a true patriot, in spite of Renan's 
adverse opinion) to have advised Jehoiachin’s com- 
panions to make themselves at home in the land of 
exile, and to cleave to Yahwe by prayer; but the 
central statement of chap. 29 that the Babylonian op- 
pression shall last only for a time (seventy years) is cer- 
tainly unauthentic, and it is not much more probable 
that the ill-written narrative in  chap.24, in which 
restoration is promised to the fellow-exiles of Jehoiachin 
contains a kernel of tradition. Shall we say that 
Jeremiah’s eyes were too much dimmed by tears to 
look into the distant future? It would be a worthier 
supposition that, having broken with the idea of sacred 
localities, he bade the Jewish exiles—as many of them 
as were capable of repentance under the stern discipline 
of exile—live the lives which befitted worshippers of 
Yahwe on a foreign soil. At the same time, since this 
is not suggested in any of the undoubted writings of 
Jeremiah (which are all poetic in form), we cannot 


regard it as more than a pleasing conjecture. 

The so-called ‘Scythian prophecies’ in chaps. 4-6 8 10 12 refer 
most probably, not to the Scythians (an opinion which has 
almost become traditional among commentators), but to the N. 
Arabians, who had already made repeated incursions into Judah, 
and, from Jehoiakim’s time, became foes not less dreaded than 
the Babylonians, under whose sanction indeed they appear to 
have conducted their operations. This has an important bearing 








1 See JEREMIAH, § 4. Jer.111-14 has led many (e.g., Dahler 
and, formerly, the present writer) to suppose that for a time 
Jeremiah was a preacher of obedience to the Deuteronomic law. 
The phraseology is certainly not characteristic of Jeremiah, and 
itis only a natural caution, which, after recent criticism of 
Isaiah, no longer appears justifiable, that has hindered critics 
from recognising the hand of a post-exilic supplementer. Note 
how badly the material of 228 (certainly Jeremiah’s work) is 
utilised in 1112 The credit of the rectification belongs to 
Duhn. 

2 Whether by Jeremiah or by a supplementer, is uncertain 
(sce Duhm). 

3 Next to Pss. 406 [7], and 5014 4 23, 5116 f. [174] we may 
refer to Mic. 66-8, a passage which excited the ungrudging ad- 
miration of Huxley (Assays). Note, however, the doubtfulness 
of the closing words (Micah [Book], § 4). 

4 Jer. 526 which contains the strange statement, ‘For among 
my people are found wicked men,’ belongs to a passage (5 18-31) 
which, as Duhm (completing the ohservations of Stade and 
others) has seen, belongs to a late insertion. The writer is less 
pessimistic than Jeremiah, and divides the people into a good 
and a bad half. 
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m ay strange prophecy against Gog(?) in Ezek. 38-39 (see below, 
27): 
Jeremiah is a much more attractive personality than 


Ezekiel. Nothing in the whole range of prophecy is 
27. Ezekiel. °°. fascinating than his transparently 
veracious references to his intercourse with 
his God (cp NAME, § 4); the record of his agonising 
mental experiences makes us all the more admire him for 
his ultimate self-subordination to the will of Yahwe, and 
his unhesitating acceptance of a perilous responsibility. 
Ezekiel, however, is in some respects more interesting to 
the historian, because endowed with more originality, 
not indeed as a prophet, but as a thinker, Little did 
Jeremiah know whata gifted man there was ina priestly 
family at Jerusalem. It is true, Ezekiel had been deeply 
impressed by Deuteronomy, with which (in its original 
form, which no effort of criticism can exactly reproduce) 
Jeremiah did not sympathise, and in order to understand 
Ezekiel, we must place ourselves at the Deuteronomic 
point of view. His conception of religion as a church- 
system,! and of piety as consisting in the fulfilment of 
certain precepts and ordinanees, is largely influenced 
by the new Covenant Book. Little need be said here 
of the first part of Ezekiel’s ministry. As he was an 
exile, it was only to a portion of the nation that he could 
address himself, for he belonged to the first captivity— 
that of Jehoiachin. But he certainly considered this 
fragment of Israel to be representative of the whole 
people, and himself to be Israel's prophet. For six 
years and a half he proclaimed the imminence of the 
ruin of Judah, as the consequence of the incorrigible 
wickedness of the people. Then (587-586) came the 
fatal blow—expected by none but himself. This not 
only raised Ezekiel as a prophet in the estimation of his 
fellow-exiles, who now beeame eager for the word of 
Yahwe (3330), but also changed Ezekiel himself from a 
‘censor’ (326, mo wx, EV a reprover) intoa ‘ watch- 
man’ (33727), or, as we should say, a pastor, devoting 
himself to the task of preparing suitable individuals to 
become partakers of the great future which he con- 
fidently predicted for Yahwe's true people. It was for 
them that he used his abundant knowledge of ritual and 
of sacred architecture ; for them (not for all who heard 
him, 3330-33) that he uttered predictions of judgment 
on the foes of Israel; for them (but not only for them) 
that he delivered wonderful discourses on that funda- 
mental principle of individual responsibility which con- 
stitutes one of his chief claims to the possession of 
originality (18331-29). Eschatology, too, became pro- 
minent in his thoughts—naturally enough, for the wait- 
ing-time was to be so short, that the ‘last things’ 
became to him virtually the things of to-morrow ; forty 
years, no more, was to be the duration of the exile (46); 
when these were over, woe to the wicked, both in Israel 
and among the ‘nations,’ and joy for the righteous! 
Though much of Ezekiel's later activity does not concern 
our present subject (see LAW LITERATURE, $8 14, 237), 
it is right to allude to it even here because it suggests 
how continuous the religious progress of Isracl was, in 
that the same man was at onee the last of the prophets, 
the first of the great theologieal thinkers, and at any 
rate the most influential of the later students of law and 
ritual. 

It is commonly taken for granted that Ezekiel, 
together with Jehoiachin and his other fellow- exiles, 
resided in Babylonia. This, however, is by no means 
certain. We have seen elsewhere (see OBADtAH [Book], 
& 7) that N. Arabian peoples probably joined the 
Babylonians in the invasion of Judah and the overthrow 
of Jerusalem, and that Jewish captives were carried into 
N. Arabia. Some of the phenomena which are most 
favourable to this view are to be found in Ezekiel, which, 
like other prophetic writings, has been much edited, and 


1 See Bertholet, Die I exfassungsentwurf des Hesekiel (1896). 
2 316-21, in which the same term occurs, is evidently a later 
insertion. 
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in its present form, seems often to misrepresent the 
meaning of the prophet. ‘The river Chebar’ should 
probably be ‘the river of Jerahmeel,’ and ‘ TEL-AB1B' 
[g.v.] ‘‘Tel-arab’ (mound of Arabia) or, as the Hebrew 
text underlying @ may have said, Tel-Jerahmeel (mound 


of J.). 

Some passages in the book are transformed, not without gain 
to the sense, by similar emendations, notably chap. 28, which has 
been wrongly supposed to have been dite influenced by a 
Babylonian myth ; for this indeed, if Ezekiel had really resided 
in Babylonia, there would have been ample opportunity (see 
PaRADISE), but that is just the point which is in dispute. The 
description of the cherubs in Ezek. 1 has also been supposed to 
show the direct influence of Babylonia. It is plain, however, 
that the influence of Babylonia on the Judah of the later regal 
period was strong enough to have produced the imaginative 
description in Ezek. 1, even if the writer had never left Jeru- 
salem, and the whirlwind which brought the cloud-enfolded 
chariot of Yahwé came (according to an extremely probable 
view) from Zaphon—z.e., the district in the Negeb which con- 
tained ‘ Horeb, the mount of God.’ In another vision (17 4) we 
hear of a great eagle which came to Lebanon and ‘ cropped off 
the topmost of the young twigs’ of the cedar, and ‘carried it 


into the land of Kenaz (1p, as often, for ]¥32), and set it in the 


city of Jerahmeel (bono, as elsewhere, for mbs). The 
strongest evidence, however, in favour of a Jerahmeelite or 
N. Arabian background is in chaps. 387, where ‘Gog’ and 
‘Magog’ should everywhere be ‘ Jerahmeel.’ The N. Arabian 
foe became the symbol of the last and most terrible enemy of 
Israel whom Yahwè would destroy.1 Ezekiel even gives us the 
means of proving the correctness of our view by referring (38 17 
39 8) to older prophecies of this last hostile irruption ; he means, 
no doubt, Zeph. 1 14, Jer. 4-6 8 10 12 (parts), which are often 
supposed to refer (apart from later modifications) to an appre- 
hended irruption of the ScyrHians [¢.v.], but which may be 
referred with more probability to the dangerous N. Arabian 
neighbours of Judah. 

With a N. Arabian background, many parts of Ezekiel 
assume a different aspect.2. It is no easy task, however, to undo 
the skilful work of the ancient editor who produced the present 
text, and who succeeded, not indeed in infusing a large Baby- 
lonian element, but at least in well disguising the many striking 
references to Missur, Jerahmeel, Geshur, and Saphon. 

Another exilic writing, which in a secondary sense may be 
called prophetic—viz., Is. 40-55, also (according to the present 
writer’s latest criticism) has a N. Arabian background. Its 
author being unknown, however, we must reserve what we have 
to Say concerning it for a later section (§ 43). 


The consciousness of the decline of prophetic inspira- 
tion is equally manifest in Haggai and Zechariah (1-8). 
Hence probably their repeated assurances 


ieee that their word is the word of Yahwe. 
rophets, 2ochariah’s respectful references to the 
pepe ‘former prophets’ (14%. 77 +2), and his 


mention of an angelic interpreter of his visions (cp 
Ezek. 403) point in the same direction—z.e., they show 
that the successors of the old prophets are rarely re- 
membered by name because they have no public sphere 
of activity, in other words are not, strictly speaking, 
prophets at all; in fact, they pass into the number of 
literary persons, whose work was always either anony- 
mous or pseudonymous. It is true that in the memoir 
of Nehemiah (610-14) we meet with prophets exercising 
public functions, of whom two are mentioned by name, 
one a man (Shemaiah), the other a woman (Noadiah). 
These prophets, however, were morally unworthy of 
this venerable official title, and seem to have been akin 
to the ‘false’ prophets and prophetesses described by 


1 See Goa, n. 4, col. 1747 /-, where for hele) (Migdon) read 


Geant (Jerahmee}), The correction was impossible till the 
key to a large section of the historic and prophetic literature 


had heen found. The enigmatica) t'®1 (382) should be TE'N 


(Asshur—z.e., Geshur), 7t’ should be uid (Cusham); and San 
is probably not an insertion from Gen.102 (MT), but a N. 
Arabian ethnic (cp Bethul?). On the mysterious ‘287 in 
Joel 2 29 (a synonym for ‘ Gog’) see § 44. 

2 This chiefly refers to chapters in which names of countries 
or peoples occur. But it is probable that fuller knowledge 
would reveal other passages affected by the N. Arabian place of 
exile. Soothsaying (as the story of Balaam and the true text of 
Is.26 [see Crit. Bib.] show) was specially cultivated in N. 
Arabia, and sacrifices of children were very possibly still 
practised there, as in the time represented by the story of the 
attempted sacrifice of Isaac (see Morian, and cp Moses, § 8). 
This may throw fresh light on the denunciation of diviners in 
chap. 13, and on the references to the sacrifices of children 
among Ezekiel’s fellow-exiles in 2031. 
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Ezekiel (chap. 13 2228). We even find, in a part of the 
late appendix to Zechariah (132-6), the anticipation of 
the extinction of prophecy, on the ground of its connec- 
tion with the spirit of uncleanness—7z.e., of heathenism. 
It seems, therefore, that the unknown writer did not 
regard his own and similar writings as ‘ prophetic.’ 
We may also refer to Ps. 749, ‘there is no more any 
prophet’ (in spite of the fact that the words are prob- 
ably a gloss on the doubtful word yxy, ‘one that 
knows’), for it suggests the belief of the scribes that in 
great crises, when prophetic counsel might have been 
looked for, no one with prophetic gifts came forward 
in publie (see col. 2207). It was a very poor substitute 
for these gifts that some persons (e.g., John Hyrcanus !) 
were believed to be in communication with the heavenly 
world by means of suddenly heard oracular voices called 
Bath-kdl (‘ daughter’—z.e., echo, ‘of the Voice’), a 
parallel to which in Arabian superstition has been 
pointed out by Wellhausen.? 

The exceptions to the rule that the post-exilic prophets 
are unnamed are Malachi, Joel, and Obadiah. It is 
doubtful, however, whether we can trust the tradition. 

(a) As to the name (or title) *2x$p, ‘ Malachi,’ it was 
probably taken from Mal.3x by the redactor of the 
Twelve Prophets, who is also apparently the author of 
the superscriptions in Zech. 91 12r. If so, ʻanbn in the 
heading (Mal. 11) should not be reproduced as ‘ Malachi,’ 
but rendered ‘my messenger.’? Even if (as the present 
writer has suggested) axòn, both in Mal. 31 and in the 
heading, should be corrected into 5x39 (Michael) this 


would not involve the assumption that the name of the 
prophetic writer was Michael, for ‘ Michael’ in 31 
would plainly refer to the angelic patron of the people 
of Israel (Dan. 1013 21 121). 

(2) As to ‘Joel the son of Pethuel,’ the probability is 
that the name was pretixed by the redactor out of his 
own head. It is likely enough that in some late historical 
midrash mention was made of a prophet bearing this 
name. 


‘Son of Bethuel’ (so we should probably read with 6) may 
very well mean ‘inhabitant of (the southern) Bethel,’ which we 
conjecture to have been a place and district in the Negeb, 
famous in the history of religion (cp Tubal in Ezek. 382; see 
col. 3881, n.). The Negeb in the regal period was, according to 
our theory, the nursery of prophets of Yahwè ; in the (pre-Macca- 
ban) post-exilic period, however, no Judahite prophetic writer 
would have been called ‘son of Bethwel,’ because the Negeb 
was at that time occupied by the Edomites. 


(c) As to ‘Obadiah’ (aay), which is most probably 
a post-exilic modification of some ethnic, perhaps ‘Arabi 
(Cy Arabian), this name, too, is most probably 


fictitious; 2Ch.177 shows that it would naturally 
suggest itself as a companion to Joel (=Jerahmeel ?*), 
Jonah (= Jehonathan ?°), and Micah (= Michaiah). 
Most probably, therefore, Zechariah may be regarded 
as the last prophet of the school of Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah, and though he is but a poor specimen of that 
great school, and hardly enables us to divine what a 
wonderful elevation or transformation of nature could 
result from the prophetic call, we look upon him with 
reverence as the latest representative of the ‘goodly 
company.’ Henceforth it was upon the enemies of 
Yahwe's people that judgment was to be denounced ; 
for Israel itself the gentle comforter, the carnest ex- 
horter, the wise teacher, the unveiler of times and 
seasons, not the lion-like announcer of Israel's certain 
destruction, was the minister of God whom the com- 


1 See OPs. p. 39, note kk. i 

2 This may be thought to illustrate Mt. 3 17 Jn. 1228 4; if so, 
it is the highest glorification of folk-lore. The passage from Jn. 
may be quoted. ‘Then came there a voice from heaven. ... 
The people therefore that stood by and heard it, said that it 
thundered : others said, An angel spake to him.’ 

3 Clem.Alex. mentions ‘ Malachi’ as 6 év tots ĉwôexa ayyedos 
(ed. Dindorf, 29922 10224 105 2 11015). 

4‘ Ben-hail’ in 2 Ch. 17 7 no doubt comes from ‘ Ben jerahmeel.’ 

5 Jehonathan is probably a modification of Nethaniah, which 
like NETHANEEL (g.v.) ultimately comes from the ethnic Ethant 
(pointing to the Negeb). Cp § 4. 
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munity required. And so, when for a little while, just 
before the appearance of Jesus, JOHN ‘tHE BAPTIST 
[g.v.] preached in the wilderness of 
ate i Judæa, he combined with his threatening 
apusi comfort. ‘The old prophetic writings had 
before his time been supplemented, and the supple- 
menters had introduced into them bright pictures of the 
Messianie king. But whereas the supplementers were 
writers merely, John was a forceful personality of the 
type of Elijah. 'To many of his contemporaries, there- 
fore, he appeared like one of the old prophets come 
baek; and to us, at any rate, it is an interesting 
coincidence ! that, according to one form of the Gospel 
tradition, the father of John was ‘a certain priest named 
Zacharias’ (Lk. 15) It is plain, however, that the 
message of the Baptist was deeply modified by the 
parallel announcement of the advent of the Messiah. 
In fact, between the prophet Zechariah, and John the 
son of Zacharias, comes the development of apocalyptic, 
a specimen of whieh has even been tacked on to the 
Book of Zechariah (see ESCHATOLOGY, § 46). It isa 
truly wonderful development, witha style, principles, 
and method which are all its own, and which have been 
dealt with elsewhere (see APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE). 
That John the Baptist or any contemporary enthusiast 
founded a school of prophets, cannot be shown. It 
is, therefore, all the more surprising, as long as we 
regard all the sayings in the Sermon on the Mount 
as authentic words of Jesus, that he should have 
warned his hearers against ‘false prophets,’ and 
announced their miserable fate (Mt. 71519, ep 2411). 
If, however, we admit that the discourses aseribed 
to the great teacher were adapted (as the early 
Hebrew prophecies were adapted) to a later age by 
the insertion of sayings not really uttered by the 
principal speaker, we shall see that later Christian 
circumstances both may and must be referred to. That 
there were ‘prophets’ in the early Christian com- 
munities is, indeed, a well-known fact (see, e.g., Aets 
131 Rom. 126 1 Cor1228 141 7 Eph. 220 35 411 Rev. 
182024). lt remains to illustrate and explain this 
phenomenon from the now famous though but recently 
recovered treatise called the Didaché, or ‘ Teaching of 
the Apostles.’ T. R.C. ($$ 24-20). 


B. CHRISTIAN PROPHETS. 


The ultimate triumph in the primitive church of the 
ministry of office, over what we may call the ministry of 
enthusiasm, has miade it difficult for us 

30. Prophets jo realise that tl ame b 
in the o realise that there ever was a time when 
mia t hè bishops, presbyters, and deacons were 
meen. i ror ihe prominent figures of the ecelesi- 
astical community. It has been the recovery of the 
Didachè, or ‘ Teaching of the Apostles,’ which has been 
mainly instrumental in opening our eyes to a different 
state of things; and a large part of the value of this 
book has lain for us in the faet that it has enabied us to 
recognise in other early Christian documents parallels, 
more or less close, to those very features which at first 
sight strike us as most strange in the Christian society 
which it deseribes. Accordingly, we shall bring to- 
gether some of the later notices of the prophetie office, 
before considering the references which are made to it 

in the NT. 

The chief figures in the church in the locality pictured 
for usin the Didaché are not bishops and deacons, who 
are only mentioned towards the end of the book, but 
apostles and prophets. The apostles are missionaries, 
who travel continually, and do not settle down in any 
Christian community ; their gift is for the world outside. 
The gift of the prophets, however, is for the church itself, 
and they may travel or settle, as they choose (chap. 13). 
Their function is that of speaking ‘in the Spirit '—z.e., 
under the influence of an immediate inspiration, declaring 


1 To make the coincidence complete, John’s father should have 
belonged to the ‘course’ of Iddo (cp Neh. 12 4 16) not of Abijah. 
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the will of God in the Christian assembly. Especially at 
the Eucharist the prophet’s gift comes into play : he is 
free from restriction to the otherwise prescribed formule, 
and may ‘give thanks as he chooses’ (chap. 10). This 
seems to imply that if a prophet were present he would 
supersede all others in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

The regard in which prophets are to be held demands, 
first, that their utterances and actions, however strange, 
are to be above criticism—to oppose them is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost (chap. 11). Secondly, that they 
are to be well provided for, and to receive first-fruits of 
every kind ; ‘for they are your high priests’ (chap. 13). 
It is clear from this that the prophet has no superior in 
the community in which he resides. 

Here, then, we see the Prophetic Order at its greatest 
height ; but it is to be noted that we already have 
indications of the dangers which beset it as an institution. 

(a) There are counterfeit prophets, who must be 
guarded against. Certain simple rules for discrimination 
are laid down. 

(2) There are prophets, apparently genuine, whose 
actions challenge the gravest suspicion ; but they may 
not be judged by men; they are to be left to the divine 
judgment. In this, reference is probably made to 
immoral acts defended as typical of the union between 
Christ and his church, and further justified as parallel to 
certain symbolic acts of the OT prophets. 

(c) Prophecy has been already abused by the covetous- 
ness of prophets, who have demanded food or money 
when speaking under the prophetic influence. 

(d) Yet more important is it to observe the struggle 
which is beginning between prophecy, as an institution, 
and the local administrative order. ‘Appoint for your- 
selves,’ we read, ‘bishops and deaeons worthy of the 
Lord’ (chap. 15). These are ‘not to be despised,’ as 
probably they often were by those who esteemed the 
prophetic enthusiasm as the supreme authority. Pro- 
phets are clearly not numerous ; a local church may be 
without any prophet at all. The advent of a prophet 
to such a church would throw the local ministry at once 
into the shade. Yet, after all, those funetions of the 
prophet which were essential to the welfare of the 
church could be sufficiently discharged by the local 
officers, the bishops and deacons: ‘for they also 
minister to you the ministry of the prophets and 
teachers.’ Here we see the elements of a rivalry, 
insignificant at first, but destined to overthrow the 
prophetic institution. ‘Time was too strong for the 
extemporaneous and enthusiastic, and was all on the 
side of the regular and permanent authority. ‘The 
bishops and deacons, still waiting in the background, 
plainly have the future before them. 

Besides these dangers to which propheey as an 
institution was exposed, there was anether and a very 

; different one, of which we find indica- 
e ltek tions in the ‘Shepherd of Hermas.’ 
"In turning from the Dzdďachė to the 
Shepherd we pass from E. to W. We are no longer 
among a scattered population, with its churches here 
and there, visited by eminent strangers with prophetie 
gifts. We are in the great city of Rome, where the 
conditions of life are wholly different. We are, more- 
over, amid heathen surroundings, at a time when the little 
of earnest religion that survives gathers round magicians 
and diviners. Here prophecy has other perils. 

The date of the Shepherd is much disputed. The 
book is permeated with the language of ‘The Two 
Ways,’ if not of the entire Didaché. If it is to be 
placed so late as the middle of the second century, it 
must be purposely archaic in form, and intended to be 
regarded as an earlier production. In this case the 
pieture of the true and the false prophet may be in part 
a fancy portraiture ; we have little or nothing besides to 
make us suppose that there ever was an order of pro- 
phets in the Roman church. 

Hermas is shown a vision of the false prophet 
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(.1/avd.11). His powers are not unreal, but diabolic ; 
his practices are those of heathen mantic prophecy. 
He gives answers privately to those who consult him ; 
he is dumb in the assembly of believers. The 
true prophet speaks only in the Christian congregation ; 
the false prophet prophesies in a corner for reward. 

No doubt there was something of this mantic pro- 
phecy within the Christian church. Simon Magus, and 
the legends that cluster round his name, are a proof of 
it. Moreover the accusation of magic, so often brought 
against the Christians, was perhaps not always un- 
founded. ‘The very name of ‘prophet’ must in any 
case have suggested it to the heathen mind. 

This mantic prophecy was of course wholly different 
from Christian prophecy. But the confusion was in- 
evitable ; and the writer of the Shepherd is at pains to 
emphasise the true distinction. 

Two character sketches of the satirist Lucian throw a 
lurid light on this possible abuse of the prophetic 
position. One is entitled ‘Alexander, or the false 
diviner’; it shows us the practice of sooth-saying and 
oracle-mongering as it flourished in the Greek and 
Roman world of the second century. The other, ‘ The 
death of Peregrinus,’ is more directly important for the 
illustration of our subject. We see here the kind of 
impostor who then travelled and traded on the religious 
sentiment. Among other transformations Peregrinus 
adopts the 7é/e of Christian prophet. He is spoken 
of as interpreting the sacred books of the Christians, 
and as writing fresh ones for them. He even goes to 
prison as a confessor, and is well looked after there by 
the widows and other members of the church. Pre- 
sently he is detected and disgraced, and he ends as a 
Cynic philosopher, burning himself at the Olympic 
festival in order to gratify the passion of his life, the 
desire for notoriety. It is to be noted that Peregrinus 
is distinctly spoken of as a ‘ prophet,’ and that, although 
previously unknown, he rises at once to a position of 
pre-eminence in the Christian community. 

Thus far, then, we have seen the Order of Christian 
Prophets, as it is depicted for us in the Didaché, a 
document which, however, it must not be forgotten, 
represents an imperfect type of Christian society, con- 
fined perhaps within a narrow local range. We have 
seen, too, the perils of various kinds to which that order 
was by its very nature exposed ; and we have seen side 
by side with it the administrative order, sometimes 
temporarily overshadowed by it, but destined to abide 
as the permanent ministry of the church when prophecy 
as an institution had passed away. 

Let us now look back to the NT, and ask what ts the 
position of the Christian prophet there. The conception 

of a prophet, as it had gradually been 
32a. In NT. worked out in the history of Israel, was 
that of a man who speaks from) God, to warn, to 
console, sometimes to foretell, Such voices of God 
had long been silent when John the Baptist recalled the 
figure of the prophet Elijah. Once more men listened 
to the divine voice speaking through a man’s lips. ‘A 
prophet, and more than a prophet’ (Lk. 726) had 
appeared, ‘The work of Jesus himself is several times 
described as prophetic, and his hearers spoke of him as 
‘a great prophet’ (Ik. 7 16). 

The new Israel of God could not be thought of as 
less fully equipped for its divine mission than the old 
Israel had been. On the day of Pentecost the words of 
Joel were remembered: ‘I will pour ont of my Spirit 
. . . and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy’ 
(Joel 31[228]). Agabus, Judas, Silas, the four daughters 
of Philip, are specially named as prophets and prophet- 
esses (Acts 1128 2110 1532 219). Agabus foretold 
events; but asa rule the function of the prophets was to 
declare the divine will, as at Antioch, when Barnabas and 
Saul weresent on their first mission (Acts 13 ı f. ), or again, 
when prophecy pointed out Timothy to be the ordained 
companion of Paul (1 Tim. 11:8 414). Besides this it 
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was their part to make exhortation and to give thanks 
in the Christian assembly (1 Cor. 144 7). 

In Pauls earliest letter to a Greek church he has to 
defend the position of prophecy: ‘Quench not the 
Spirit, despise not prophesyings’ (1 Thess. 520).} Fn 
Corinth he has to check the extravagance of some who 
exercised the gift in a tumultuous manner, and he lays 
down as a guiding principle, that ‘the spirits of the 


` prophets are subject to the prophets’ (1 Cor. 1432). See 


SPIRITUAL GIFTS. Inthe Epistle to the Ephesians we 
read that the church is ‘ built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets’ (220); that to ‘his holy apostles 
and prophets’ the mystery of Christ is revealed (35) ; 
and that among the gifts of the ascended Lord to his 
church, ‘some’ are ‘apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers’ (411)—words 
which recall an earlier passage, 1Cor.1228: ‘God 
appointed in the church first apostles, secondly 
prophets. ’ 

The Apocalypse, in its first and last chapters, is 
distinctly described as a ‘prophecy’ (13 227 77), and 
the seer in one passage is linked with ‘his brethren the 
prophets’ (229). ‘The saints and apostles and 
prophets’ are called npon to rejoice over the fall of 
Babylon, which has shed ‘the blood of prophets and 
saints’ (182024). In the letter to Thyatira (220) 
‘Jezebel which calleth herself a prophetess,’ if not an 
individual woman claiming inspiration, at any rate 
represents an abuse of the gift of prophecy for immoral 
purposes. 

It seems probable that there is some connection which 
has not yet been worked out between the Dédaché and 
Second Peter. That epistle gains a new significance 
when we read it in the light of what we now know of 
Christian prophecy and the perils which beset it. After 
a mention of ‘ the prophetic word, to which ye do well 
in taking heed’ (2 Pet. 119), follows a terrific denuncia- 
tion of the ‘ false teachers’ who are said to correspond 
to the false prophets of the ancient Israel (21 7) ‘Their 
immorality and their opposition to constituted authority 
is emphasised both here and in the parallel section of 
Jude. They are conipared to Balaam who prophesied 
for hire, and to Korah who resisted Moses and Aaron. 
The prophecy of Enoch is quoted against them (Jude 14). 
They are denounced as a disgrace to the Christian love- 
feasts (2 Pet. 213 Judei2). It may be that the title of 
prophet is purposely avoided in speaking of them. 
They have their visions and dreams; but they are 
‘sensual (psychic), not having the Spirit’ (Jude 19). In 
contrast with such, true prophecy is again mentioned, 
and the faithful are charged to remember earlier utter- 
ances of ‘the holy prophets’ (2 Pet.32). That in some 
of these passages we cannot sharply distinguish between 
OT and NT prophecy is perhaps due to an intentional 
vagueness on the part of the writer. 

The NT, then, leaves us no room to doubt that in 
the primitive church next in importance to the apostles 
stood the Christian prophets. Prophecy, like other 
charismata, was an endowment of the church as a 
whole. This is clear from the scene at Pentecost (for 
we cannot entirely sever prophecy from the gift of 
tongues), and also from another significant occasion 
when prophecy followed the laying on of apostolic 
hands. But, like other charismata, it manifested 
itself especially in certain Individuals. No human 
choice, however, determined their selection ; and this in 
itself differentiated them from the administrative officers 
of the church. The prophetic gift was immediately 
recognised wherever it appeared, and its possession 
raised the humblest to a position of eminence. 

Besides the biblical names which we have mentioned, 
we hear of Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus of 
Athens as exercising the prophetic gift (Eus. HE 517), 
and other prophets and prophetesses appear among 


1 {That Paul himself had ‘ visions and revelations of the Lord’ 
appears from 2 Cor. 12 1 f. ; cp Acts 139 27 10.] 
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the early sects. The strangely interesting revivalis- 
32h. Other tic movement called ae Phrygian heresy, 
ee and commonly known as Montanism, 
MRE was a vast effort to resuscitate prophecy, 
' and to magnify the enthusiastic authority 

against the administrative. 

Montanus and his two prophetesses, Prisca and 
Maximilla, based their extravagant elaims on the great 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel in which the Holy Spirit 
is promised as the Paraclete who shall guide the church 
into all the truth. They claimed that in their persons 
this promise was at last fulfilled, and that they were 
new incarnations of the deity, with authority to super- 
sede the teachings of the apostles, and even to say more 
than had been said by Jesus himself. The spirit of this 
movement rapidly spread westward. Rome, Carthage, 
and Gaul were all stirred by it. It was a moment 
when the church was harassed by persecution, and 
men’s minds were excited and thrown somewhat off 
their balance. ‘The martyrs of Lyons and the martyrs 
of Africa alike show sympathy with the movement, 
though in a tempered form. lt seemed to a great 
spirit like ‘Pertullian’s that the church’s love had been 
growing cold, and that it needed some startling revival 
such as Montanism promised to inaugurate. 

It is not clear how far this ‘new prophecy,’ as it was 
called, stood in a direct line of succession to the primi- 
tive Christian prophets. ‘Those who sought to harmonise 
it with the Catholic church certainly quoted the earlier 
prophets in its justification. The movement failed, less 
perhaps from its early extravagances than from the 
inherent weakness of prophecy as a system. 

It has had several parallels in later history, such as 
the Anabaptists of the Reformation period, and yet 
more notably the Irvingites of a recent generation ; we 
might perhaps add to the list the self-denying but ex- 
travagant zeal of the Salvation Army. Every such 
endeavour has witnessed to a truth—a truth which the 
church in its ordered sobriety is perpetually in danger 
of dropping out of sight; but it has isolated that truth 
from other complementary truths; it has divoreed 
enthusiasm from order, and erected it into a supreme 
authority. Again and again organisation has been too 
strong for it, and prophecy as an institution has proved 
to be ineapable of permanent resuscitation. 

In its most spiritual element the gift of prophecy may 
be said never to have become extinct in the Christian 
ehurch. Age after age has seen the 
rise of great teachers, alike within and 
without the ranks of the regular ministry: men who 
were dominated by a sense of immediate mission from 
God, and filled with a conviction which imparted itself 
by contagion to their hearers. But prophecy as an 
institution is what we have been considering, and as 
such it was destined to pass away, leaving those of its 
functions which were vital to the church's well-being to 
be discharged as a rule by the settled ministry, which 
rose to its full height only on its rival's fall. 

łn reviewing the causes of the disappearance of the 
prophetic order, we may give the first place to this 
necessary rivalry with the administrative authority. To 
the prophets themselves no administrative functions are 
ever assigned. This very exemption led to a contrast 
and ultimately to a conflict between them and the regular 
church officers. It became intolerable, as time went 
on, that the ordinary officers should be liable to contra- 
dietion and opposition from irresponsible enthusiasts 
coming and going as they chose. So long as adminis- 
tration was quite subordinate, and the prophets were 
true expounders of a divine message, all would go well ; 
but the expansion and general settlement of the church 
gave a growing importance to the official class, anda 
dual control was ineonsistent with the church’s unity. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the institution of prophecy 
contained the elements of its own dissolution. Even to 
the genuine prophet the fulfilment of his function 
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brought serious peril. The loss of self-control involved 
in the ecstatic condition—and ecstasy was a common, 
though not universal, accompaniment of prophecy—has 
often been observed to have a weakening effect on 
morals. Already in the NT we have found indications 
that immorality was sheltering itself under a prophetic 
guise. Again, the prestige and emoluments attaching 
to the prophetic gift made it worth while for unworthy 
persons to simulate the possession of it. Nor was it 
easy to discriminate between the true inspiration and 
the sensual excitement which strove to counterfeit it. 
Once more, in the Greek and Roman world magic and 
mantic prophecy was everywhere in full play; and it 
was inevitable that Christian prophecy should conie to 
be confused with practices which had this at least in 
common with it, that they claimed to be direct com- 
munications with the invisible world. 

We need not seek further for the causes of its decay. 
It had served its turn in the first enthusiastic stage of 
the Christian church. As the church grew larger and 
stronger, stress was of necessity laid upon the permanent 
organisation on which its corporate unity depended. 
Irregularity was destined to give way to regularity, and 
the ministry of enthusiasm yielded to the ministry of 
office. J. A. R. (§§ 30-33). 


C. SURVEY OF THE PROPHETIC LITERATURE. 


We now proceed to take a survey of the prophetic 
literature in the narrower sense of the word. We shall 
treat first of documents whose authors’ names 

32. Intro- |e known ($$ hen of th ; 
duction. k $$ 35-42), then of the anonymous 
writings (8§ 43-45), and we shall pass over 
narratives other than those imbedded in collections of 
written prophecies. It is true, by taking this course we 
shall give the reader no idea of the large influence of 
prophecy on historical literature and on the religious 
poetry of the community. This omission (enforced 
upon us by the limits of our work) is, however, to some 
extent repaired by anticipation in the article HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, § 3-8, 10; see also HYMNS, § 2, and 
any good commentary on the Psalms. On Christian 
prophetic literature it is unnecessary to speak here at 
length. The Apocalypse of John is called a ‘ prophecy’ 
(Rev.13 227), because it declares ‘things which 
must shortly come to pass’ (Rev. 11), though it was 
not on this account that it was admitted into the Canon. 
Prophecy, indeed, had come more and more to be 
regarded as having to do with eschatology (cp Smend, 
AT Rel.-gesch.) 342), and since the ‘last things’ were 
thought to be close at hand, the definition of the con- 
tents of the Johannine Apocalypse may be applied to 
apocalyptic writings in general. A recently expressed 
view ! that the synoptic Gospels come to us through the 
(Christian) prophets is not likely to meet with accept- 
ance. See, further, OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 

and on Christian prophets, cp above, §§ 30 7 

Our starting-point, therefore, will be taken, not at 
the so-called oracles of BALAAM [g.v.], but at the 
re short but important book of Amos, which 
oe o3: suggests so many hard problems—textual, 
exegetical, and historical (see AMOS, BOOK OF); we 
shall assume the results of critical analysis. Most 
readers, perhaps, have no doubt that the author of the 
book (see 714 f., and cp 11) was a herdman of Tekoa, 
and also a cultivator of sycomore figs. It is not clear, 
however, how a Tekoite herdman can have interested 
himself so much in the northern kingdom. ‘ It required 
no small courage for a Judzean to enter Israelite territory 
for the express purpose of interfering in the religious 
and social life of the nation, denouncing everything as 
corrupt, threatening swift and utter ruin.'? Moreover, 
how does Amos come to have two occupations, which 


1 E. C. Selwyn, The Christian Prophets (1901). 
2 Dr. J. Taylor, in Hastings’ DB 187d. 
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appear to require two different residences (AMOS, § 2)? 
Is this at all likely? and if it is a faet, why does Amos 
take the trouble to communicate it to Amaziah? ‘These 
difficulties may predispose us to adopt the results of the 
present writer’s most reeent textual eriticism of the 
prophecies of Amos, which are conneeted with the 
theory that they are in every sense a S. Palestinian 
work, being specially concerned with the NEGEB [¢.. ], 
and that this region in the time of Amos belonged to 


N. Israel, 

For the latter point, see 2 K, 142528 (emended text), ‘and 
they shall oppress you from the region about Maacath to the 
wady of Arabia.’ Cp, however, col. 2406, notes 5 and 6, which 
are based on the traditional view that the great enemies of Israel 
before the Assyrians were the Aramz:ans of Damascus. 

According to the theory in question, for example, among the 
places and regions mentioned in chaps. 1 3-3 3 we find Cūshām 
(less probably Kidshim), Jerahmeel, Mişsūr (see Mizar), 
Amalek, Rehoboth, which, in the emended text, take the place 
of Damascus, Gilead, Moab, Ammon, Rabbah respectively. 
It is also at a southern Bethel that Amos encounters rhe 
hostility of the priest Amaziah (710), and among the chief 
offences of the Israelites it is mentioned that they resort to the 
southern sanctuaries—‘ Bethel,’ Jerahmeel (= Dan ?), ‘ Dan’ (see 
Luz, 2), Shimron, and Beer-sheha (44 55 814), which are also 
not improbahly referred to as ‘the high places (bamoth) of 
Isaac’ (79), Isaac [g.v.] being popularly regarded as the patron 
of the Negeb. Lastly, the region to which the Israelites are to 
be carried captive is described as being beyond Cusham (5 27, 
see SALMa). It now becomes clear where the prophet’s native 
place must have been. yipn (Tekoa), like Senp (see JOKTHEEL), 
is a perfectly natural corruption of byona (Jerahmeel), and 
0°32 in 11 probably comes from DWY] or CP] j3, ‘a native 
of Harim,’ or ‘of Rekem.’! The same origin should most prob- 
ably be assigned to 4p)3 in 714, while na in the same passage 
is not less clearly a fresh corruption of banas. In 715, too, 
bs “anxn (‘from behind the flock ’) is probably a distortion of 


NNW 18120 ‘from Cushan-Jerahmeel.’ 


We have ealled Amos a prophet, and one of the 
‘higher prophets’ he certainly was. Even after remov- 
ing the various post-exilic insertions, however, there is 
much in the book that we ean with diffieulty suppose to 
have been uttered in public. Was this really the work 
of Amos ? or may we suppose a school of early prophetic 
writers to have worked up fragmentary notes of the 
prophecies of Amos, and given them a striking literary 
form? Asa scholar who does not question the traditional 
view has remarked, ‘it might be difficult to trace any 
connection between the orderliness that Amos displays 
in his book and his voeation, unless, indeed, we are 
bold enough to account for it by the leisure enjoyed 
by the Oriental shepherd.’? Another scholar, who is 
equally faithful to tradition, has endeavoured to prove 
the existence of the strophic form in the writings ascribed 
to this prophet.” Certainly the prophecies in 13-216 
and 46-11 are highly artistic in structure. But is it not 
the easiest solution of an undeniable difficulty that 
Amos, whom we ean scareely suppose to have turned 
his mind to the elegances of the poet's art, gave way 
to the solicitations of disciples, and permitted them to 
edit his prophecies for a publie which only the disciples 
ventured to imagine as probable? If this conjecture be 
aceepted, all the more interest attaches to the prophetic 
visions in chaps. 7-9, beeause these visions are here 
described in the autobiographic style. 

Biographical too is the opening of the next great 
literary monument of prophecy (Hos.12-68/). It 
E EN G R indeed tell us who Hosea was ; 

ut if we may adopt an explanation of 
‘Gomer, bath Diblaim’ (13), based upon textual con- 
jecture, it does mention that Hosea’s wife was a Jerah- 
meelite,* and this strongly favours the hypothesis that 


1 pean (Harim) and pp5 (Rekem) are both to be explained as 


corruptions of bygone (Jerahmeel). For Harim (Ezra 2 32) cp 
Ezra 2 31, where ‘the other Elam’ should be ‘ Jerahmeel.” For 
Rekem, cp REKEM, SELA, and altogether see Crit. Bib. 

2 Mitchell, {#z0s(2) [1900], 9. 

3 Lohr, Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos (1901). 

4 Both 95; and 9°$25(1 3) are prohably corruptions of byona. 
The extraordinary words in 326 we take to be corruptions of the 
name of Hosea’s wife. This is confirmed by 6’s veBeA otvov= 
proas=oroa1=SNony. See Crit. Bib, 
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Hosea, like Amos (probably), was an Israelite dwelling 
in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 

We can easily understand that either from his own travels or 
from the statements of the many Israelites who flocked to the 
southern sanctuaries, such a person would be well acquainted 
with the moral and political circumstances of northern Israel. At 
the same time, he would have a not less keen interest inthe Negeb. 
Some place-names in the MT of Hosea which have been thought 
to refer to N. Israel, in the true text most probably refer to the 
Negeb,! and the ‘ Asshur’ and ‘ Mizraim’ (read rather ‘ Mizrim’) 
of which he speaks refer to regions to the S. of Palestine. As 
in the prophecies of Amos, one of the chief offences of the N. 
Israelites is their resorting to the sanctuaries of (according to the 
hypothesis) the Negeb. ‘This must be the reason why, accord- 
ing to Hosea’s biography, the prophet married a Jerahmeelite 
wife. The relapse of Israel into a lower form of religion was 
symbolised by his union with a ‘ daughter of Jerahmeel,’ because 
Baal-worship, or calf-worship (Hosea identifies ‘ Baal’ with the 
‘calf’), was practised at the Jerahmeelite sanctuaries. ‘ Lo- 
tuhamah’ and ‘ Lo-ammi,’ the names of Hosea’s children, are 
no doubt suggested by the name ‘ Jerahmeel.’2 

The second ehapter (after the later insertions have 
been removed) is almost a commentary on the bio- 
graphical fragment; Israel's Baal-worship is its adultery, 
the punishment of which is desolation of the land. 
Generally, however, Hosea delights in short abrupt sen- 
tenees (hence the epithet applied to his style by Jerome : 
commaticus). As the late A. B. Davidson? well says, ‘he 
little addresses the people ; rather, turning his face away 
from them, he speaks of them to himself in shuddering, 
disjointed monologue.’ His literary originality is perhaps 
shown by the fact that there are no important phraseo- 
logieal points of contaet between him and Amos. 

The burden of Hosea’s warnings to northern Israel and the 
Negeb, however, is surely not uninfluenced by that of the warn- 
ings of his older contemporary tothe same regions. ‘I will cause 
you to go into captivity beyond Cusham,’ says Amos (527); they 
will not return to Yahwé, says Hosea, then they shall return 
to Misrim, to Geshur (Hos. 115; 93), to Jerahmeel (7 16).4 EV, 
it Is true, once introduces the Egyptian ‘ Memphis ’ into Hosea’s 
threatenings (96); but the Hebrew is ms, which occurs nowhere 


lw? 


else and is doubtless corrupt (see Mempnis, Norn). 
Isaiah is a true suceessor of Amos and Hosea; he 
combines the ethieal severity so transeendently manifest 
: in the fornier with the emotional warmth 
37. Isaiah. ; . : 
of the latter. He is not indeed a N. 
Israelite ; Judah and Jerusalem are the main objects of 
his prophetic threatenings. But he is well aware of the 
material strength of the N. Arabian peoples and of the 
pernicious religious influence whieh proceeds from 
‘Jerahmeel.'® The primary object of the Jerahmeelites 
outside of the Israelitish Negeb was to regain the cities 
which had formerly been in their occupation. But their 
ambition was not limited to this. They made incursions 
both into Israel and into Judah, and in Isaiah's time 
under ‘Rezin king of Aram (Jerahmeel)' they even 
threatened Jerusalem® (2 K.165 Is.71).  Jerahmeel, 
however, has ceased to be the instrument of Yahweé's 
vengeance ; it is, according to the present theory of a 
number of misunderstood passages, one of the four 
peoples of which Isaiah is commissioned to predict the 
punishment, the others being Israel, Judah, and Assyria. 
Isaiah's poetie capacity is elear from the very earliest 
of his works (25-21). It is plausible to suppose that 
he had not yet eome forward as a prophet when he 


1 Partly by corruption, partly by editorial manipulation, the 
names have often been miswritten. ‘Mizpah’ and ‘Tabor’ 
(51) should probably be ‘ Zarephath’ and ‘ Rehohoth.’ ‘Gilgal’ 
(415 915 1212[11]) and ‘ Gilead’ (68 12 12 [11]) should be ‘ Jerah- 
meel’; ‘Shechem’ (69) should be ‘Ciishaim.’ ‘Jezreel’ (144, 11 
[2 2]) is no doubt right ; but it is probably the southern Jezreel 
that is meant (see § 7). 

2 Cp Is. 291 A (read bony and buyn x). py in omy nb 
very probably (like Sy-py) comes from byor. 

3 Hastings’ DA, 2 425 a. 

4 The only considerable emendation here is sysm-y for by xb 
in 716; Pasek warns us to examine the text. See Crit. Bid. 


5 In 26 Q1PD INN should certainly be $sonv nop sbn, 


‘they are full of diviners of Jerahmeel,’ and in 220 the idols 
which the Israelites cast away are described in the true text as 
having been made by the Jerahmeelites (see MoLE). 

6 See Crit. Bib. ; ReziN. A similar case is recorded in 2 K. 
1217. Though this is not yet in the commentaries, the Hazael 
who ‘set his face to go up to Jerusalem’ was no doubt a N. 
Arabian king. Cp also 2 Ch. 149 (see ZERAH). 
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produced this splendid poetic description of the day of 
Yahwe. At present it stands as the introduction to 
some prophetic passages such as Isaiah might really 
have uttered.) ‘This position, however, is presumably 
due to the editor who is responsible for the fitting 
together of the fragments of propheey whieh follow. 
There is, however, another prophetic poem, the strophie 
structure of which can be more distinetly made out. In 
an article on ‘ prophetic Zé/erature’ it may be permissible 
to devote a few lines to so remarkable a production. 

It would seem at first sight as if the strophic divisions 
were (a) 98 [7-12 [11]; (4) 913 [12]-17 [16]; (c) 918 [17]- 
21 [20]; (d) 101-4. In the third strophe, however, the 
two halves do not cohere well. It is probable that 
only the first half is correct, and that the third couplet 
of the strophe (919 [18] æ, 2) should run— 


By the wrath of Yahwe the land is overthrown, 
And the people become as food for Shéal. 


The three following couplets (one of which, ‘ Manasseh, 
Ephraim,’ etc., is probably a gloss) seem to have 
come from some other context containing a deseription 
of anarchy and oppression. How the third strophe 
closed, we do not know. ‘The fourth stanza can seareely 
have been 101-4, which belongs probably (without the 
refrain, v. 42) to the grand succession of ‘woes’ on 
the sinners of Judah in 58-24. Possibly it has taken 
the place of 526-29, whieh describes the approach of the 
enemy who is to ‘overthrow’ the land, and make the 
people ‘as food for Shéol.’ That the last strophe has 
no refrain, is quite natural. Very possibly indeed the 
preceding strophe had none. For after the enemy 
(Assyria ?) had come from afar, and carried the people 
into exile (figuratively deseribed in v. 19 6), what room 
was there for any further blow? Very grand is the 
refrain (‘ For all this,’ etc.), and surely not less impres- 
sive than a thunder-peal ; but the poet refused to carry 
it on when the sense forbade. 

The first strophe speaks of the inroads of Rezin and the N. 
Arabians; the second of a great slaughter (in battle? or in a 
usurper’s Insurrection ?); the third and the fourth of the ruin 
brought by an Assyrian invasion. In z. 1c[11], Wy, as Lagarde 
saw, is a miswritten ry, and (as even this able critic did not see) 
VI'N (as IN often in the Pss.) is an error for PIY ‘Arabians.’ 


Apparently this fine though fragmentary poem refers, 
not at all to Judah, but to the northern kingdom, This 
has been doubted, but the unemended text gives no 
continuous sense, and the result of the emendations is 
confirmed by the explanation given of ‘the people, all 
of it’ in Is. 99 [8]—viz., ‘ Ephraim and the inhabitants 
of Samaria.’ As time went on, we may suppose the 
poetic impulse declined and the prophetie greatly 
increased. ‘The rnin of N. Israel is predicted, most 
think, in 84 and in 281-6,? and inclusively at least in 
69-13 and 17 1-11. 

_The last of these deserves special notice because of the com- 
bination of Aram or Damascus with Ephraim (N. Israel). It is 
most usual to date this prophecy before the ‘ Syro-Ephraimitish 
war,’ chiefly because no reference is made to the joint attack of 
Syria and Israel on Judah. The general chronological view of 
the prophecy may perhaps be correct, but at any rate (as recent 
criticism suggests) ‘ Ephraim’ in v. 3 is a corruption of ‘ Jerah- 
meel,’ and ‘ Aram’ in the same verse means the same N. Arabian 
people, while ‘ Dammesek ’ (Damascus) is miswritten for Kidsam 
or perhaps rather ‘Cisham,’ and ‘ Aroer’ (v. 2) for ‘Arab’ or 
“Arbim.’ Itis judgment upon the ancient foe of Israel that Isaiah 
here prophesies, but also upon Israel itself, which (if we may infer 
anything from the combination of vv. 1-3 with vu. 4-11) has 
found it necessary or expedient to enter into an alliance with 
*Jerahmeel.’ Judah, too, in spite of the Jerahmeelite invasion 
(chap. 7),3 probably found reason to seek a Misrite(Jerahmeelite) 
alliance at a later day (see col, 2201, n. 1). 

It is very possible that notes of Isaiah’s discourses 
were partly worked up by the disciples of whom he 
speaks in 816. For 12-26 this view seems to suggest 
the only adequate explanation of the phenomena ; but 
we cannot venture with any dogmatic positiveness to 
limit its application to this passage. Nevertheless, 

l 31-15, and 16-24, omitting certain later insertions (see 
SBOT). 

2 See, however, below, on Micah (§ 38). 

3 See REZIN, and Crit, Bid. 
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there appears to be no rashness in adopting the general 
verdict of eritics that Isaiah, take him all in all, is the 
greatest of the older prophets whose discourses have 
been committed to writing, though the unique versa- 
tility ascribed to him by Ewald may be incapable of 
strictly critical proof.! 

Micah, being a younger contemporary of Isaiah, may 
naturally be expected to show traces of his influence. 

3 So much at least appears to be certain— 
38. Micah. that both prophets announce the ruin of 
Judah and Jerusalem (Is. 221-14; Mic. 312). Itis also 
generally held that both predict the fall of Samaria (Is. 
281-4 Mic. 12-7), though the predictions were written 
down only after Samaria’s fall had occurred.? Tt is very 
possible, however, that the prevalent opinion is mistaken. 

Amos and Hosea, rightly read, both point, we believe, to the 
southern sanctuaries as the cause of sin to the northern kingdom, 
and Isaiah (26 20, see above § 37) speaks of ‘ Jerahmeel ’ as exer- 
cising a baleful influence on Judah. This seems to show what 
Micah means (15) by ‘the transgression of Jacob’—namely, 
jymse—and the ‘sin of the house of Judah’—namely, phenn. 
The former name should in fact probably be read DOY SHIMRON 
[g.2.], and the latter byona Jerahmeel. And in Is.281 3 
BIEN IY is not improbably a corruption of Seon Dya 
‘Cusham-jerahmeel’; the reference will in this case be to some 
important Jerahmeelite city (cp SHECHEM, 2), probably the 
same as that called ‘Shimron’ by Micah. Both prophets antici- 
pee the devastation of the Negeb, its cities and its sanctuaries, 

y the Assyrians. 

The historical value of Mieah is therefore greater 
than his religious originality, unless indeed we take in 
portions of the book which criticism tends more and 
more to disallow (see Mican [Book]). From a literary 
as well as a religious point of view, this country prophet 
contrasts unfavourably with the great city prophet 
Isaiah. There is, however, in 24 (if Stade and Nowack 
may be followed) a little £7z@h or dirge which deserves 
attention as an illustration of Budde’s kinah-metre (see 
LAMENTATION, § 2). 

The next prophet in chronological order, according to 
most, is Nahum, of whom Driver? remarks that ‘of all 
20. Nahum and ae prophets he is the n who in 

HADAR Euk ignity and force approaches most 
nearly to Isaiah.’ There is, however, 
much to be done before we can say that we thoroughly 
understand him (see NAHUM); underneath our present 
text it is possible to trace a prophecy which related, not to 
Nineveh, but to the Jerahmeclite capital. The key to 
the prophecy is in 115 [21], which, though it forms part 
of a late alphabetic poem, may nevertheless be used as a 
commentary on the prophecy. The passage runs (we 
omit a few words), ‘O Judah, keep thy festivals, 
perform thy vows, for no more shall sy-$3 pass through 
thee ; he is consumed, cut off.’ $y*53 is almost certainly 
miswritten for byan. The prophet himself deseribes 
the city to which he refers as ‘city of the Arammites’ ê 
(Jerahmeelites), and its king as ‘king of Assur,’ że., 
the southern Geshur (21 318); in 28 37 its name is given 
as my3, which is probably miswritten for bono. The city 
whose fate is likened to that of mys is called (38) in MT 
pox xi (RV, No-amon). lt may have been Janoah, a 


city in N. Israel depopulated by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 
1529)—/.e., Yenu‘'am? (see JANOAH). If so, Nah.2/ 
was written after 734 B.C.; the prophet himself was 
perhaps a native of the Negeb; ‘ Elkoshite’ may come 
from ‘ Eshcolite.’7 Very possibly we may venture on a 


1 This seems to the present writer certain. See, however, 
Driver’s /utrod. (ch. 3). 

2 Cp Smend, A 7 Rel.-gesch.(2) 237, n. 2. 

3 Note the reference to the idols (symbols of Yahwé?) in 
Mic. 17. 

4 Jntrod., 315. 

5 This is one of a group of passages (Is. 358 521 Joel 3[4]17) 
in which the names of the N. Arabian oppressors of the Jews are 
cleverly obscured. See Crit. Bid. 

6 Reading, in 31, DDIW for MT’s DDT (cp 0°27 for BENDIX 
Ps. 51 16). i 

7 Peiser’s explanation (see ELKOSHITE) is no doubt attractive ; 
but the evidence pointing towards a southern origin for ‘ Kish 
(to which name Peiser refers as a parallel) is strong. gin) 
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still more definite statement. Relying on requisite 
emendations of passages in Is.7 and 8, we may lay it 
down as in a very high degree probable that the N. 
Arabians invaded Judah, and that as a punishment 
Isaiah expeeted the N. Arabian border of Palestine to 
be devastated by the Assyrians. It is reasonable to 
assume that Nah. 2 f. was written in the course of this 
Assyrian invasion, after certain N. Israelitish distriets 
(including the city of Janoah) had been taken, but 
before Cush or Jerahmeel had felt the heavy hand of 
the conqueror. ‘That its predietion really was fulfilled 
we may probably infer from ‘Tiglath-pileser’s own 
mention of a eampaign against N. Arabia and Gaza, 
and from the double notice in 2 K.1529 (from the 
document which Kittel calls K) and 169 (from Kittel’s 
).1 It was reserved for a post-exilie writer, whose 
work, however, has been edited in such a way as to 
destroy the true geographical reference, to produce an 
edifying story deseribing how, after an initial aet of 
disobedience, a prophet of Israel, at the divine com- 
mand, warned the eapital of the Jerahmeelites of its 
danger, not without happy results (see § 44). 

This result places Nah.2 4 (in its original form) about a 
century earlier than the date assigned to it by the new critical 
tradition. No critic, however, will deny that there are difficulties 
in the ordinary view (see NAHUM[Book]). One of these demands 
special notice here. If Nahum’'s oracle really refers to Nineveh, 
it follows that either Isaiah or Nahum was under a serious 
illusion ; for [Isaiah distinctly calls Assyria the ‘rod of Yahwè’s 
wrath’ (Is.105), whereas Nahum describes the oppression of 
‘ Nineveh’ as wicked injustice.2 It was, however, quite in ac- 
cordance with the prophelic tradition (see Am. 13-5) lo accuse 
Cusham (or Jerahmeel) of transgressions so great that they 
deserved the severest punishment. 

The denuneiations of the troublesome Jerahmeelite 
neighbours still continue; the captivity spoken of in 
2 K.169 (?) was therefore only partial. Habakkuk is 
the true suecessor of Nahum. For it is plain that the 
wicked who seeks to annihilate one who is more righteous 
than he (Hab. 113) is the same oppressor whom Nahum 
(3319) has already aceused of far-reaching wickedness. 
‘This oppressor is soon to be put down, and to suffer the 
fate which he has destined for Judah, at the hand of 
the Chaldeans. Crities have generally thought of the 
Assyrians ; but the Assyrian suzerainty eould hardly 
have awakened the indignation so energetically and 
poetieally expressed by Habakkuk.” We may probably 
venture, with Driver, to place the prophecy in the reign 
of Jehoiakim.+ 

Zephaniah is a follower of Isaiah, but laeks that 
prophet’s elassie moderation (Zeph. 13); nor does he 
40. Zephaniah i N EN E the “day 
ad Jeremiah ; 9 ahwe’ with any high moral purpose, 

Sovthians or " and 38-10 being, as Smend points 

y 
N Arabian. out, not part of the original Book of 
Zephaniah. We must not, however, 
contrast Zephaniah with Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, on 
the ground that he ‘threatens all nations from Ethiopia 
to Assyria,’° for ‘ Assur,’ as so often, is substituted for 
‘Geshur,’ ‘Nineveh’ is misread for ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and 
‘Cush’ is the well-authenticated Cush of N. Arabia. 
Who is the intended instrument of Yahwe's vengeance, 
is not stated. If, however, the destroyers ‘from the 
north’ in Jer. 464 614 are the Seythians, we can hardly 
suppose that the same destroyers are meant in Zephaniah, 
for the prophet says (213) that Yahwe ‘will streteh out 
his hand against the N.’ See ZEPHANIAH [Book]. 
(Nahum), too, may reasonably be connected with ethnics like 
NaHaAM, NAHAMANI, elc. 


1 Gb) ayb: (Gilead and Galilee) in the former very possibly 
comes from byan (Jerahmeel); and peni in the latter from 
oe) (Kidsim= Kadesh) or rather DY (Cishim=Cush, in N. 
Arabia). 

2 See Smend, AT Rel. -gesch.(2), 240 f. 

3 That the Jerahmeelites are referred to is also suggested by 
Hab. 37 (‘the tents of CUSHAN’). The poem in Hab. 3 must be 
later than Habakkuk ; but the editor who inserted it may have 
been partly influenced by this reference to the N. Arabian Cush. 
A certain geographical consistency need not be denied. 

4 On the composition of the book see Nanum (Book oF). 

5 Smend, of. cit. 243. 
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In reality, Zeph.213 and Jer.464 614 represent 
changes in the prophetie attitude towards the people 
or peoples referred to. ‘The North’ in these and in 
the similar related passages should probably be 
‘Zaphon.’ ‘This is a name eonneeted with the N. 
Arabian border of Palestine (see PARADISE, § 4), and 
probably equivalent to Misrim (see MIZRAIM, § 26). It 
appears that not only Jeremiah’s late biographer,! but 
even the supplementers of his fragmentary work (see 
§ 45), regarded him as a prophet of N. Arabia as well 
as of Judah; and in the contexts of Jer.466 6146 oecur 
names which point, in the former ease with probability, 
in the latter with certainty, to an invasion from the S. 
This view is confirmed by a group of other passages 
in the little poems aseribed with most confidence to 
Jeremiah himself. 


(a) Jer.415 4 ‘For hark! one declares from Dan, and 
makes known calamity from Mount Jerahmeel. Misrites come 
from the land of Jerahmeel, and utter their voice (battle-cry) 
against the cities of Judah.’ This presupposes textual cor- 
rections. Duhm’s defence of the traditional text is a plain 
makeshift,—‘ It seems thar the remnant of N. Israel at the foot 
of Antilibanus and on the Ephraimite mountains were still in 
touch with Judah and Benjamin (cp 415 7).’ But the Dan 
intended must be a southern Dan (= Halusah), and ‘ Ephraim,’ 
as often, is miswritlen for ‘ Jerahmeel’; 41 5 is corrupt. 

(6) $16, ‘The snorting of his horses is heard from Dan.’ A 
place situated ar the extreme northern limil is not appropriate. 
(c) 61, ‘ Blow the trumpet in Tekoa, raise up a signal at Beth- 
jerahmeel.’ Duhm remarks that, Tekoa and presumably Beth- 
haccerem (?) being places in the S., the reference to them must 
be an interpolation. This suits the Scythian theory, no doubt, 
but is the resource of despair. (d£) 216, ‘Also the sons of the 


impious (read 0°53N) will break thee to pieces, the sons of 


Jerahmeel ’--i.¢., a desolating Jerahmeelite invasion will be 
Judah’s punishment for copying the religion of Geshur (MT 
‘Shihor’ and ‘ASSur’) and Misrim (MT Misraim); see v. 18. 
Cp Norn, TAHPANHES. (e) and (4) 5154 and 2220 may also 
probably be added (see Crit. Bib.) The former passage is 
specially important because yya py xa InN na seems to be 
an early explanatory gloss=‘that is, the Ethanite nation; that 
is, the Jerahmeelite nation.’ 


This result is important, not only as confirming our 
convietion of the perennial influence of N. Arabia on 
the political and religious history of Judah, but also as 
supplying fresh material for an opinion on the ehrono- 
logy of Jeremiah's works.2 In their present form, this 
prophet’s genuine works are certainly monuments of 
the later period of his ministry. 

Tradition connects Jeremiah with a seribe named 
Baruch. Itis probable that, like the pre-exilic prophets 
41 Joveniah in general, oS was too much absorbed in 

: intercourse with his God to think much 
continued. 
of the means of perpetuating his revela- 
tions. At the same time we ean quite well imagine 
him dietating his prophecies—whieh are often rather 
poetie elegies than diseourses—to a faithful seribe. 
Clearly this involves no disparagement to Jeremiah's 
poetic talent; Baruch, if he was really the author of 
the biographie seetions, or of part of them,® was too 
prosaic a person to have meddled with the strueture of 
his master’s poems. It is noteworthy that one of the 
biographie sections contains a little poem (see LAMEN- 
TATION, § 2), consisting of two pentameters, which is 
aseribed to Jeremiah. In Duhm’s opinion it is an elegy 
on the fate of the people of Judah; but the prophet's 
biographer had aeeess to more poems of Jeremiah than 
we now possess. 

According to the late A. B. Davidson,‘ the literary 
remains of Jeremiah are formally less perfeet than those 
of Isaiah ; ‘the poetical rhythm is not so regular, losing 


1 See Jer. 273, where y and pys are, as in Joel 3 [4] 4, cor- 
ruptions of RSID Missur. 


2 The descriptions of the Jerahmeelite invasion, even if only 
anticipative, can hardly have been written long before the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (2 K. 242). 

3 Duhm accepts this view. N. Schmidt, however, denies that 
any part of our present Book of Jeremiah can be ascribed to 
Baruch. He also rejects the narrative in chap. 36 altogether 
(see JEREMIAH [Book], § 9, 17), whilst Duhm (288) regards 
this as an ‘important narrative on Jeremiah’s activity as a 
writer.’ 

4 Hastings’ DB 2 576a. 
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itself often in elevated prose.’ This shows us some of 
the points to which future study must be directed. 
must determine more exactly the extent of the literary 
remains of these prophets, and in correcting the faults 
of the traditional text must pay more regard to metre. 
Criticism has till lately somewhat neglected Jeremiah. 
Duhm and Cornill, however, have opened up new paths, 
and a stricter textual criticism may assist us in deter- 
mining between them where they differ. Comparing 
their results, we find those of Cornill the less startling. 
According to him, it would be an error to try to bring 
the (genuine) poetical passages of Jeremiah into correct 
strophic pentameters (' Kinah-strophes’) or trimeters. 
Apart from a few lyrical zxtermezsz in strophes of 
pentameters, Jeremiah does not advance beyond ir- 
regular verses (‘ Knittelversen ’); and but for the strophic 
structure of his poems, we might describe his style as 
rhythmic prose. Duhm, however, says, ‘ Most of the 
poems are very short (on the average containing less 
than five Massoretic verses); the metre is everywhere 
the same, quatrains with alternately three and two 
beats.’ He adds that the poetical diction is correspond- 
ingly simple and natural, popular in the best sense, and 
on this account touching and even overpowering, and 
that in its abundance of striking and original images it 
reveals a born poet. ‘This characterisation is based on 
the short poems, about sixty in number, which Duhm 
assigns to this prophet. 

If Jeremiah is distinguished as a poet by his natural- 
ness, Ezekiel is no less conspicuous for his excessive 
eon ee artificiality. a book indeed is much 

: more a work of literature than of 

Zechariah. 

prophecy, in the 
sense of the word ‘ prophecy’ (see EZEKIEL [Book], § 
2). He himself tells us of a time when from physical 
incapacity he had to suspend his utterance of the 
message of woe to his people (326); and though we 
cannot doubt that he addressed assemblies of the 
exiles—commonly in similitudes (g-Se ; see PROVERB) 
of one kind or another (2049 [215])—it is plain that he 
gave a more elaborate form to these addresses with a 
view to their publication. He excels in &indth or 
dirges (for references see LAMENTATION, § 2); but 
partly from textual corruption, partly from the extensive 
modifications introduced by an editor, who confounded 
syo (Missur = the N, Arabian Musri) with 3 (Sor = Tvre) 
and ots (Misrim, also = Musri) with œsss, it is difficult 
to reconstruct their original form.! According to 
Kraetzschmar, the book is full of doublets and parallel 
texts (see especially 11-3 13 f. 34-9 49-17; 61 fF 71-9 
87 J. 95-7 1018 7. 1221-27 178-10 16-20 1821-29 23 40-44 
2422-24 253-7 262-14 19-21 380 22-26 353-152 88 39 43 18-27 
45217). If this critic is right, we may even speak of 
two recensions of the text, one of which is shorter and 
speaks of Ezekiel in the third person (see Kraetzschmar 
on l2f. 2424), and is probably based on an excerpt 
from the longer one, in which Ezekiel himself is the 
speaker. The combination of these recensions is 
obviously the work of a redactor. Since the text of 6 
presents the sanie phenomena as MT, the redaction 
must have taken place before that version was made. 

It has been asserted that the prophets use visions 
‘as a vehicle in which they bring home to man's highest 
faculties the providential mysteries with which they feel 
themselves inspired.’ This is at any rate not wholly 
untrue of Ezekiel and (especially) Zechariah, whose 
visions seem to be to a great extent artificial and 
literary. Such visions indeed are distinctively character- 
istic of the later period of prophetic and semi-prophetic 
literature. Haggai may have none, and ' Malachi’ 
may have none; but they cannot in this respect be 


1 Kraetzschmar has bestowed much pains both on the cor- 
rection of the text (after ahle predecessors, especially Cornill) 
and on the metrical arrangement of Ezekiel's poems. He 
overlooks, however, the worst corruptions—those of names of 
countries. 
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regarded as typical specimens of their age, and Zechariah 


We | gives us no less than eight visions (17-68), of the 


artificiality of which there can hardly be a doubt (see 
ZECHARIAH [Book]). Certainly, as Moulton says,! 
no other prophecy equals Zechariah's sevenfold (eight- 
fold) vision in the demand it makes on the imaginative 
powers. From a literary point of view, however, must 
we not add that it contrasts disadvantageously with the 
simple, natural, and truly poetic visions of Is. 40-48 ? 


D. JERANMEELITE THEORY. 


The writers called ‘ prophetic’ who chronologically 
precede Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah are fully 
prophetic, but only half literary; the 
nanieless writers who follow these 
Is. 40-66 transitional personages are in the full 

‘ * sense literary, but at most only half 
prophetic. That they would have assumed the title 
of prophets may confidently be denied, and yet the 
existence of a secondary prophetic element in them is 
too plain to require proof. Even ‘ Malachi,’ who is on 
the whole (see MALACHI, § 7) dry and prosaic in style, 
in 31-5 catches something of the old prophetic enthusiasm, 
whilst the succession of writers of whom we have to 
speak next really succeed in assimilating much of that 
which is best in the old prophets, of course apart from 
their unique authoritativeness. From a literary point 
of view, we may, if we like, criticise them; but at any 
rate they care much about style and imagery, and have 
produced a new style of literature. For us perhaps the 
most interesting feature of their work is the elaboration 
of the Messianie idea. We find it first (so at least a 
Strict criticism suggests) in Ezekiel (34237 3724 f. ; cp 
the gloss in Hos.35); the Second Isaiah, however, 
apparently dispenses with it;* Zechariah too, in the 
original text of Zech. 612 f., must have referred, not to 
a future Messiah, but to ZERUBBABEL 3 [g.v.]. When, 
however, the hopes attached to this prince were dis- 
appointed, devout and patriotic men of the semi-pro- 
phetie school looked into the future, and found there a 
son of David, marked out by God as, under him, the 
king of Israel, the perfect king—the Messiah (ls. 96[5]): 

‘t And the angel of Yahweé calls his name, 
Protector of Israel, Prince of prosperity.’4 
With regard to Is. 40-66, it is important to mention 
that though the results attained (see Isaian [BOoK]) 
without the help of the new Jerahmeelite theory are to a 
great extent sound, a number of critical details require 
re-examination. 

For instance, in the light of this theory it becomes at once highly 
probable that the composition of chaps. 40-55 should he placedin N, 
Arabia. That this book (as we may fairly call it) has been much 
edited, is cerfain, and no one can be surprised that sometimes 
(though not so often as in Ezekiel) there are traces of an earlier 
and very different text underlying the present one(see Crit. Brd,), 
Four passages at any rate may be referred to. (a) 411-4, where 
the Jerahmeelites and Edomites seem to be called upon to listen 
to the prophetic writer's argument, This consists of a highly 
coloured description cf the victorious march of Cyrus, which 
has Jerahmeel—the land where the writer and his fellows are 
pining in exile—for its goal. (4) The second is 42 22, where the 
Jews are spoken of as despoiled in Edom and plundered 
among the Jerahmeelites. (c) Next comes 4314, where Yahwé 
says that he has sent to Jerahmeel, and will lay the Jerahmeelites 
low; and (d) 524, where it is affirmed that Yahwe’s people 
went down to Misrim to sojourn, but were oppressed by the 
Geshurites without cause (cp Lam. 56, and LAMENTATIONS, § 
7), and that the Ishmaelites and Jerahmeelites act madly, and 
blaspheme the name of Yahwè (cp Ps. 741018, and Psacms, $ 
28, v.) It may he added that in at least one important passage 
of the third part of Isaiah (56-66) there seems to be a reference 
to Jerahmeelite oppressors (6319, for obits read cbnan 5), 
though we are far from asserting that 637-6412 [11] is of the 
same date as 40-55, 


43. Semi-pro- 
phetic writers: 


1 4 Short Introd. to the Literature of the Bible, 260 (1901). 

2 Sellin (Studiex, 1 [1901]). however, interprets the ‘Servant 
of Yahwé’ in the Second Isaiah as a poetic description of 
Jehoiachin. See SERVANT OF THE LORD. 

3 See Duhm, Jeremia, 181 f. 

4 For the emendation of the text here assumed, see Crit. Bib.; 
cp also Lagarde, Semitica (ad loc.). 

5 The preceding word should possibly be syan (‘our lords 
are Jerahmeelites’); cp 2613. 
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The work of the Second Isaiah (which can hardly 
have come down to us in its integrity) is clearly enough 
only semi-prophetic. The writer is a thinker, a rhetori- 
cian, and a poet; possibly he has also been a pastor ; 
but the element of strictly prophetic revelation is 
secondary, a circumstance with which the anonymity of 
the work is closely connected. In truth, a prophet was 
not needed at this period of Israel's history. The dis- 
cipline of exile and the self-denying labours of Jeremiah, 
the Deuteronomist, and Ezekiel had produced their due 
effect on a noble minority of exiles. The truth of the 
unique gfeatness of Yahwe, the creator of the world 
and the maker of history, had been burnt into their 
inmost being, and to this truth corresponded the sister- 
truth of Yahwe'’s election and appropriation of the 
prophet-people Israel. It was needful, no doubt, to be 
able to declare in the name of Yahwe that Israel would 
be ‘justified’ in the eyes of the world, and would be 
restored to its own land, there to serve its God, and to 
give an example of a righteous people. The chief 
thing, however, was to complete the education of the 
exiled people, and to quicken the zeal of less advanced 
individuals, by presenting a many-sided picture of the 
nature of God. ‘The most distinctly predictive passages 
are 429 4331419 f 4426-28 451-3 14. Upon the whole, 
however, the writer regards himself as merely one who 
has seen or divined beforehand the fulfilment of that 
series of prophecies which is, to him, among the most 
decisive proofs of the unique divinity of Yahwe. 

The Jerahmeelite theory has also a 


n ae special bearing on Is. 24-27, on the addi- 
Writings tions to the Book of Micah, on Joel, on 
affected by 


‘Obadiah,’! and on both parts of the 

e.g., Joel and composite Book of Zechariah; also on 

: Jonk the story of Jonah, and on the Book of 
i Jeremiah. 


Two of these have been considered in the light of that theory 
already (see Mican [BooK], Osgsanian [Boox]). As to Is. 24-27 
we can here only point out that, on grounds of analogy, te'n and 
psn must be Geshur and Misrim. As to Joel, it can hardly be 
rash to say that chap. 3[4] is closely akin to the latrer part of 
the Book of Obadiah, referring as it does to the valley of 
Zephath or Zarephath (‘ Jehoshaphat,’ z. 12, is certainly wrong 2), 
and to Missur or Misrim? and Edom (vz. 419) as the cruel 
enemies of Judah who shall receive fitting retribution. It now 
appears possible definitely to solve the problem of ‘yay (2 20); 
evidently this word should be a N. Arabian ethnic—viz., 
Sephonite (see § 41). The reference is to the Jerahmeelites, 
whom Ezekiel has already indicated (‘Gog-Magog'; see § 27) 
as the eschatological foe of Yahwe’s people. We now see how 
necessary it is to view the locusts in Joel 1 2, not as mere 
locusts, but as harhingers of the Day of Yahwé.4 Indeed, the 
presence of the ethnic ‘Sephonite’ in 2 20 (pointing forward to 
chap. 3 [4])is already presumptive evidence against a dual origin 
of the hook. The reconsideration of the problems of both parts 
of Zechariah must be reserved (see ZECHARIAH [Boox]). 

A still more interesting specimen of editorial manipu- 
lation is furnished by the Book of Jonah (author un- 
known). 

Great light has been thrown by a succession of critics on the 
story in its present form; but criticism cannot stop short here. 
We have seen (§ 7) that the territory recovered by Jeroboam II. 
for Israel was really the Negeb, and that the foes from whom it 
was taken were the Jerahmeelites (C°278); also that the prophet 
Jonah is described, according to an extremely probable emenda- 
tion of 2 K.1425, as a Maacathite5 (see MaacanH). We have 
also seen (§ 39) that ‘Nineveh’ (73°93) in Nah. 2837 has been 
partly corrupted, partly altered, from ‘ Jerahineel’ (Sana), and 


that ‘the great city’ (absan) syn) in Gen. 10 12 has sprung 
out of the same place-name ; ‘god '(ænby) and ‘king’ (5m) are 
also familiar distortions of ‘Jerahmeel’ ($xyenq). It now 
becomes highly probable that the mission of Jonah was, not to 
Nineveh, but to the capital of the Jerahmeelites, and that the 


this theory : 


1 Probably an editor’s transformation of Arabi, ‘ Arabian.’ 

2 Till the right key had been applied, it was natural to emend 
pac into peep (JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF). See, however, 
SHAPHAT. 

3 For DTS read YI, and for nw) read ALIS. 


4 See Wellhausen and Nowack on the passage ; and cp JOEL 
[Book], $$ 5, 7. 

5 By ‘Gath-hepher’ is probably meant some southern locality. 
‘Hepher’ appears to have been a southern clan-name (see 
ELIPHELET, 2). 
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story about the ‘great city,’ the ‘city great unto Elohim, a 
Journey . . .,” has developed out of the simple phrase ‘the city 
of Jerahmeel.’ The journey of the prophet was therefore not 
more difficult than that of Elijah or Elisha (both men of the 
Negeb) to Cusham (1 K. 1915 2 K.87); and the king of Jerah- 
meel (not of Nineveh—an unparalleled expression) might not 
unnaturally listen to his preaching, as Hazael, Elisha’s nominee 
for the crown of Aram or Jerahmeel, listened to Elisha (2 K. 
88-13, see § 7). The story of Jonah in its original form may, 
therefore, most naturally be viewed as a Midrash on 2 K. 14 25. 
a prophesied to Jehoahaz (?) the future reconquest of the 

“egeb (so 2 K. states); but he also, at the bidding of a merciful 
God, warned Jerahmeel of its danger, so that by a timely 
repentance the capilal of Jerahmeel escaped destruction. In 
both its forms the story is presumably post-exilic. 

The same editorial tendency to alter the geographical 
setting meets us over and over again in the pro- 
phetic writings ; Habakkuk, Haggai, and 
Malachi are the only ones which seem to 
have escaped its operation. Of the re- 
sults in some of these books we have 
spoken already ; and though vastly more 
remains to be said, all that we can do here 1s to throw 
some fresh light on parts of Jeremiah, the extremely 
interesting phenomena of which book are just now 
attracting special attention. The parts referred to are 
the work of post-exilic writers, mostly supplementers. 

It has puzzled critics to account for the fact that the 
place of Jer.46-51 (the prophecies against foreign 
nations) in © is between 2513 and 2515; we should 
have expected these chapters to have followed, not 
preceded, the list of nations in 772.15-26. Many other 
small and great problenis have also taxed their ingenuity, 
among which it is enough to mention the historical 
difficulty of the unconfirmed reference (cp JEREMIAH 
[Book], § 14) to a battle between Nebuchadrezzar and 
Pharaoh-necoh at Carchemish (462), and the difficulty 
of finding a historical background for the oracle (so 
strangely placed in a collection of prophecies ascribed 
to Jeremiah) against Elam (4934-39). We are well 
within the mark, however, in saying that there have been 
corruption and editorial modification on a large scale, 
both in the list of nations in 2515-26 and in chaps. 46-51. 
As to the list, it is enough to refer to SHESHACH, and 
to point out that the peoples which are to drink the 
wine-cup of judgment are, besides Judah, the various 
N. Arabian populations. The manipulation needed was 
but slight, and we can with ease, after omitting ditto- 
graphed names, restore the original form of the passage! 
(cp also 273 2814, and see Crit. Bid.). We now see to 
what extent Jeremiah was, according to Jer. 110, ‘set 
over the nations.’ With regard to 46-51, some details 
are given under MIGDOL, NO-AMON, NoPH, TAH- 
PANHES, LEB-KAMAI, MERATHAIM, PEKOD, SHE- 
SHACH. It must suffice here to add that pens (Damascus !) 
in 4923 is necessarily a corruption of ceap (Kidsham), 
or cena (Ciisham), nsn (Hamath!) of Maacath, and 
x595, probably (cp REPHIDIM) of Jerahmeel ; and that 
ody (Elam !) in 4934 #%—a late addition, it would seem 
—is, doubtless, a corruption of bono (Jerahmeel 2). 


45. Supple- 
mentary 
parts of 

Jeremiah. 


tame Í 


How far insertions were made by the later editor to 
convert the original prophecies on Misrim and Jerah- 
meel into prophecies on Misrain) and Babel (Babylon) 
cannot here be discussed. Several of the headings, at 
any rate (462 471 4934), have received additions sug- 
gested by the editor’s faulty view of the historical refer- 
ence of the prophecies.? The final redaction of Jeremiah 

1 This restoration (see SHESHACH), together with the fact that 
there seems to he a tendency (cp Moses, § 7)to convert Ferah- 
me elim into 'ärëlim ( uncircumcised ’), enables us to restore the 
origina] text of Jer.925 4, which is simply an announcement 
of the judgment impending over the N. Arabian peoples, but 
was placed where it now stands, after the text had become 
corrupted, as an edifying admonition to the Jews not Io rely on 
their circumcision. Cp, however, JEREM1AH [Book], § 16. 

2 So also, most probably, in Is. 11 11 (see PATHROS, SHINAR). 

3 The heading in 462 must originally have been simply 


Buse? ‘concerning Misrim." To this was added 329 Srby 
bsonTa NIEN sabe dy mI Wx ovis ‘concerning the army of 
the king of Misrim, which was by the river Ephrath in Jerah- 
meel’ (cp v. 6, where MIEY means ‘towards Zaphon’). 
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must therefore have been late, for in the original form 
of the prophecies in question it was held that Jeremiah 
(like Nahum, Ezekiel, and the Jonah of the story) 
was a prophet for N. Arabia. The idea of aseribing 
this group of prophecies on N. Arabia to Jeremiah was 
probably suggested by the tradition that he accompanied 
a band of Jews which sought refuge (?) in Misrim—z.e., 
in N. ‘Arabia.! 

At this point it is necessary to refer to what is stated 
elsewhere (ISA1AH [Book], § 3 / ) relative to the present 
position of the study of Isaiah, whieh may withont 
alteration be extended to the ease of Jeremiah. Jere- 
miah, not less than Isaiah, in its present form is a post- 
exilie work, and we can hardly expect to find that the 
whole of a long passage is rightly aseribed to Jeremiah. 
The insertions (we must not say, interpolations) both 
in Isaiah and in Jeremiah are of great interest for the 
study of Jewish religion. They range from very small 
additions, which may have seemed necessary to round 
off sections or paragraphs, to long compositions with a 
definite theological purpose. We confine ourselves here 
to the inserted passages in Jeremiah, which, aceording 
to Duhm, have a twofold origin, about 220 Massoretic 
verses belonging to the biography of Jeremiah by 
Baruch,? and about 850 verses to the writers who 
supplemented the works of Jeremiah and his disciple. 
The general object of these supplementers (and the 
same remark may be made of those who supplemented 
the first half of our Isaiah) was to produce an instructive 
and edifying book for popular use, not less comprehen- 
sive in range than authoritative in tone, and the supple- 
mentary portions were, for the period when they arose, 
the most important, because they suggested the interpre- 
tations and qualifications which the recognised religious 
leaders imposed on the fragmentary prophecies that 
formed the kernel of the book. The work in its present 
form is, therefore, on a much lower level than the 
Fourth Gospel, because the object of the supplementers 
is not so much to present Jeremiah’s personality in an 
idealised form adapted to a later age, as to invest their 
own ideas of Israel’s past, present, and future with the 
authority of the last of the great pre-exilie prophets. 
From a literary point of view, the merits of this group 
of writers are not great. Ezekiel is the model for the 
denunciations, the Second Isaiah for the consolations ; 
Deuteronomic turns of expression are also not un- 
frequent. Assimilation and reproduction are, in faet, 
the notes of the prophetic or quasi-prophetic literature 
of the post-exilic period, which makes it often rather 
difficult to determine the date of its monuments. 

How the work of the original prophet (say, Isaiah or 
Jeremiah) is to be separated from that of supplementers, 
it is not so easy to explain briefly to 


penne those who have not followed the pro- 
work of cesses of recent criticism. Nor shall 
supplementers. we here attempt this task, which be- 


longs rather to those most useful 
writers who are now in course of revolutionising our 
text-books of theological literature. It may be remarked, 
however, that it is not wise to depend too much on the 
argument from the use of particular words or phrases, 
partly because a thorough textual criticism often throws 
much doubt on the traditional text, and partly because 
later writers, having before them the object of supple- 
menting the elder prophets, often avoid, so far as they 
can, words or forms which would be distinet indications 
of a late age, or even try to reprodnee the phraseologieal 
colouring of their models. The argument from ideas 
and social background, and especially, when we ean be 
quite sure of the text, historical allusions, are of much 
more value. To these we shall soon be able to add the 
argument from metre (cp POETICAL LITERATURE, 
§ 8). Both Isaiah and Jeremiah have certain predi- 


1 Probably a trace of the tradition of a Jerahmeelite captivity. 
Cp Micpo.. 
2 See, however, JEREMIAH [Book], § 9. 
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lections as regards metre which ought to assist us 
greatly in determining the extent of their literary records. 
It would be premature, however, to attempt as yet a 
summary of results on this head. For this as well as 
for other departments of prophetic study, it is urgently 
necessary that textual criticism should be practised on 
a larger seale, and to some extent by means of other 
methods than heretofore. Much that has been done 
will doubtless remain, and old methods will not be 
discarded ; but virtually new methods will have to be 
applied on the basis of a large aequaintanee with the 
phenomena of the MT and 6, if progress is to be 
made in the knowledge of the prophetie writings. 

Here, therefore, the present sketch of the prophets, 
prophecy, and prophetic literature must be brought to 
a close. There are many points on which much greater 
fulness would have been easy, if we could only have 
assumed the correctness of the traditional text, or if we 
could have devoted space to the text-critical basis re- 
quisite for a fuller treatment of the points referred to. 
We have been obliged to select such points as appeared 
of most importance, in view of what has been said 
elsewhere on subjects connected with propheey ; and 
these we have endeavoured to treat in the only way 
which seems, in the present position of our study, to be 
altogether justifiable, namely, in the light of the most 
thorough textual criticism accessible to us. But we are 
far from undervaluing the able work done by other 
methods, without which the more complete view of 
prophetic problems at which, with mingled hopes and 
fears, we are aiming would be impossible. For writers 
of all schools, for Delitzsch and Konig, not less than for 
Ewald, Wellhausen, and Duhm, every student of pro- 
phecy has the warmest regard; and what English- 
speaking or English-reading scholar will hesitate to join 
to these the name of the much-lamented A. B. Davidson ? 

In the ancient and medizval church and in the dogmatic 
period of Protestantism, there was little or no attempt at 

$ historical study of prophecy, and the pro- 
47. Literature. phetical books were found instructive only 

l i through the application of allegorical or 
typical exegesis. For details the reader may refer to Diestel, 
Gesa. d. AT (Jena, 1869), and, for the final form of orthodox 
Protestant views, to Witsius, De Prophetis et Prophetia. The 
growing sense of the insufficiency of this treatment towards the 
close of the period of dogmatism showed itself in various ways. 
On the one hand we have the revival of apocalyptic exegesis 
(by Cocceius and his school), which has continued to influence 
certain circles down to the present day, and has led to rhe most 
varied attempts to find in prophecy a history, written before the 
event, of all the chief vicissitudes of the Christian church down 
to the end of the world. On the other hand, Lowth’s Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry, and the same author's Comun. on Isaiah 
(1778), show the beginnings of a tendency to look mainly at 
the zsthetic aspects of the prophetical books, and to view rhe 
prophets as enlightened religious poets. ‘This tendency culmi- 
nates in Eichhorn, Die Heb. Propheten (1816). Neither of these 
methods could do much for the historical understanding of the 
phenomena of prophecy as a whole, and the more liberal students 
of the OT were long blinded by the moralising unhistorical 
rationalism which succeeded the old orthodoxy. The first 
requisite of real progress, after dogmatic prejudices had been 
broken through, was to get a living conception of the history in 
which the prophets moved ; and this again called for a revision 
of all traditional notions as to the age of the varions parts of 
Hebrew literature—criticism of the sources of the history, among 
which the prophetical books themselves take the first place. In 
recent times, therefore, advance in the understanding of the 
prophets has moved on pari passu with the higher criticism, 
especially the criticism of the Pentateuch, and with the general 
study of Hebrew history ; and most works on the subject prior 
to Ewald must he regarded as quite antiquated except for the 
light they cast on detailed points of exegesis. On the prophets 
and their works in general (stimulus at any rate may even now 
be got from] Ewald’s Propheten des Alten Bundes (1840-41,(?) 
1867-68, ET 1876-77). The subject is treated in all works on 
OT introduction (among which Kuenen’s Onderzoek, vol. ii., 
claims the first place), and on OT theology (see especially 
Vatke, Rel. des A On the theology of the prophets 
there is a separate work by Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, 
1875 [see also Duhm, Das Gehetmniss in der Religion, 1896, 
and his works on Isaiah and Jeremiah]. Kuenen’s De Profeten 
en de Profetie onder Israel, 2 vols., 1875 (ET, 1877 Prophets 
and Prophecy in Israel), is in form mainly a criticism of the 
traditional view of prophecy, and should therefore be compared 
with his Onderzoek and Godsdienst van Israel. A sketch of 
Hebrew prophecy in connection with the history down to the 
close of the eighth century is given by W. R. Smith, Zhe 
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Prophets of israel, 1882(2), 1895 ; the special literature is referred 
to in the articles on the several prophets. [See also Edersheim, 
Proph. and Hist. in relation to the Messtah, 1885 ; Kirkpatrick, 
The Doctrine of the Prophets, 1892; C. G. Montefiore, Xeligzon 
of the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lect.), 1803; G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, 2 vols., 1896, 1898; F. H. Woods, The Hope 
of Israel; a Review of the Argument from Prophecy, 1896 
(critical and conciliatory). ] W. R. S. 
Articles by Oehler and Von Orelli in PAE, 1st and znd 
editions respectively. John Smith [the ‘Cambridge Platonist '], 
Select Discourses, 1660 (Discourse vi., ‘Of Popa ‘'); Kohler, 
Der Prophetismus der Hebräer u. die Mantik der Griechen in 
ihrem gegenseitigen Verhiltniss (1861). ‘Tholuck, Die Pro- 
pheten und die Weissagung?) (1861). W. R. Smith, ‘ Prophecy 
in the Schools of the Continent,’ Brit. and For. Rev. 1870 (see 
$2); Elmslie, ‘On Prophetic Perspective,’ fóid. 1872 (see § 25, 
end); Schwartzkopff, Die Prophetische Offenbarung (1896), 
and Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der ATlichen Pro- 
pheten, 1897 (both works criticise positions of other scholars ; 
Giesebrecht's criticism of Kuenen 1s specially vigorous, but he 
is himself open to criticism); König, Der Ofenbarungsbegriff 
des AT’, 2 vols., 1882 (see Giesebrecht, 21-35; König is, in 
fact, somewhat exuberant in his supernaturalism) ; Lotz, Gesch. 
u. Offenbarung im AT, 1891 (see Kautzsch’s review, 74. St. 
u. Ar. 1891, pp. 589-597). G. B. Gray, ‘Growth of the Pro- 
phetic Literature,’ New World, March 1899, pp. 124-143; S. 
Michelet [of Christiania], /sxaels Propheten als Träger der 
Offenbarung, 1898; Kittel, Prophetre u. Wetssagung, 18993 
Konig, Das Berufshewusstsein der AT lichen Propheten, 1900 ; 
Kraetaschmar, Prophet und Seher in alten Lsrael (1901). 
On Christian prophecy, see Buckmann, ‘ Ueber die Wunder- 
krafte bei den ersten Christen und ihr Erléschen,’ in the Ztschn 
Sf. a. ges. luther, Theol. u. Kirche, 1878, pp. 216-255 (learned but 
utterly uncritical); Bonwetsch, ‘ Die Prophetie in apostol. und 
nachapostol. Zeitalter, in the Ztschr. fa kirchl, Wissensch. u. 
kirchl. Leben, 1884, pt. 8, p. 408, pt. 9, p- 460; Harnack, 
Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel, 1884, p. 93-137; E. C. Selwyn, 
The Christian Prophets, 1901 (too ingenious). 
TRC! ($$ 1-11, 19 [part], 24-29, 34-47); H.G. 
($ 127.); BP) v- (S88 14-18, 19 [pari]; 20-23) ; 
J. A. R. ($$ 30-33). 
PROPITIATION (iAacmoc, I Jn. 22 410; tAac- 
THPION, Rom. 325). See SACRIFICE, RIGHTEOUS- 


NESS, $ 11, also MERCY SEAT, § 6 Z 


PROSELYTE. It has appeared elsewhere (see 
STRANGER AND SOJOURNER, where the various Hebrew 
i. Nou-Iéraelite and Greek terms will be found) that 
Ore e Hey in the Priestly code approximates 
Yahwè R OT to its Judaistic use as proselyte (cp 
"also 2 Ch. 3025). Indeed the yirē 
yahwè (maoxn, © oi poßoúmevo Tov Kúpiov), who 
appear in Ps. 1159-11 1182-4 13519 f. as a third class 
of worshippers of Yahwè, distinct from the house of 
Israel and the house of Aaron, are probably proselytes— 
in Acts 1316, ‘men of Israel, and ye that fear God’ 
(“Avdpes 'Iopanieîrai kaè of poBovpevar Tov Oeóv); the 
latter class are clearly such, and so also the ‘ fearers’ 
fof the Lord] (ceBduevoe [tov Kvptov]) in the Song of the 
Three Holy Children, Dan. 333 90. With the exception, 
however, of these late, casual, and vague references, 
proselytes, in the full religious sense of NT times, do 
not appear in the OT, and the EV of the OT is entirely 
justified in always abstaining from the use of ‘ proselyte’ 
as a translation for gër. The way in which the ancient 
Israelite gértm and the OT teaching concerning them 
developed in the direction of the Jewish proselytes and 
Judaistic ideas about them, may be summarised as 
follows :— 

Proselyte (mporýàvros) is the term most frequently adopted 
by the Septuagint, especially in legal passages, lo represent the 
Hebrew gër. The gér, or more fully gër wetdsad, is not any 
‘stranger, hut a stranger dwelling in a Hebrew community and 
enjoying a certain measure of protection. In old time at least 
the position of such a stranger was no doubt very insecure, for 
he had no strong kinsmen to take his part, and so, like the 
widow and the orphan, with whom many passages of the OT 
associate him, he was liable to oppression. Inthe law as well as 
by the prophets he is commended to the humane regard of his 
neighbours; but it would have been quite foreign to antique 
ideas to grant him equal rights (see Lev. 2545 Deut. 23 20). 
Like the Arabic fär, therefore (whose name is at bottom the 
same), he must have generally sought to attach himself as a client 


to some individual or community able to protect him, and so we 
must understand the metaphor in passages like Ps. 151 3912. 


1 Quotations from Prof. W. R. Smith’s article ‘ Prophecy’ in 
ERY, vol. 18, are expressly given as such. 
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In the old Hebrew kingdom the word gër had a civil 
not a religious significance, and it would almost seem 
that a poor Israelite without inheritance might sink to the 
position of gër, which indeed is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the Levite in Judg. 178, who went forth to 
sojourn (gär) where he might find a place. The ‘exile’ 
and the ‘ restoration’ made a change in this as in all 
other aspects of Hebrew society. On the one hand 
Ezek. 47 22 and Is. 141 contemplate that the restored 
nation shall be recruited by strangers who are received 
on equal terms; but, since the Jews returned not as an 
independent nation but asa distinct religious community, 
this implies especially that the sons of the stranger, by 
joining Israel, observing the Sabbath, and holding fast 
to Yahwe’s covenant, may gain admission to all the 
privileges of the temple and its worship. So it is put 
in Is. 566 f., in marked contrast to the restrictions laid 
down in Deut. 283 7/. That the views of the prophets 
had practical issue cannot be doubted ; even the foreign ! 
NETHINIM (g.z.) in the second temple were rapidly 
transformed not merely into good Israclites but into 
Levites. The condition of admission to the full 
privileges of an Israelite, in particular to the passover, 
is, according to the Priestly Code (Ex. 1248 Nu. 914), 
circumcision. 

The free admission of foreigners to the Jewish church 
is a mark of the universalistic tendency which, in spite 
of all the narrownesses of Judaism under the law, 
accompanied the break-up of the old national system. 
On the other hand, it presents a different line of transition 
from the purely civil to the religious meaning of gër. It 
demands that certain rules shall be enforced not only on 
Israelites proper but also on strangers sojourning in their 
land. They are not to eat blood (17 10), commit incest 
(1826), sacrifice to Moloch (202), or blaspheme Yahwé 
(2416); and for murder and other crimes they are to 
be answerable to the Hebrew authorities according to 
Hebrew law (2422). 


The term mpooyAvrot, so frequent in @ in the sense already 
explained, occurs only four times in the NT. Proselytes are 
_ present at Pentecost (Acts210); one of the 
2. Terms in ‘deacons’ was a proselyte (65); Mt. 2315 refers 
NT, etc. to the zeal of the Pharisees in making them ; 
and in Acts 1343 (Antioch) we have ror geßo- 
uévwv mpoonAvtwy—perhaps a conflate reading But the 
repeatedly recurring @oBovpevoe tov Gedy (Acts 10, Cornelius ; 
13 16 26, speech at Antioch in Pisidia) and ceBopevoe tov Gedy 
(1350, women at Antioch ; 16 14, Lydia; 17 4, Thessalonica ; 17 17, 
Athens 3187, Justus) are probably synonymous with mpooyAvrtoe 
(see helow, § 5), as are Emmaus, de Execr. § 6, etc., and émnAvtys, 
de Monarch. § 7, etc., with Philo. 
Conversions to Judaism were not always spontaneous 
and disinterested. The Talmud speaks of ‘lion’ (ep 
2 K. 1725) and ‘ Esther’ (cp Esth. 817) 
> ee ae proselytes, who became such through 
saselytiain fear or for the sake of profit, and of 
p y 8- other classes of interested converts 
(Hull. 36, Yeb. 246 ap. Jastrow). In Alexandria, for 
instance, the Jews were included among the privileged 
classes, and men wonld be attracted to Judaism by the 
prospect of an advantageous political status. Moreover, 
the propaganda of the Macecabcean princes was some- 
what Mohammedan in its character. The zeal of Simon 
for the law (1 Macc. 1348 1414 35) must have induced 
many Gentiles to profess Judaism. John Hyreanus 
(Jos. {aż xiii. 91) compelled the Idumzeans, Aristo- 
bulus (xiii. 113) the Iturzeans, and Alexander Jannzeus 
(xiii. 154) many cities, ete., especially in Eastern 
Palestine, to accept Judaism. The inhabitants of Pella 
refused, and their city was destroved. When kings like 
Izates (Ant. 202) and great nobles became proselytes, 
many of their subjects and dependents would naturally 
follow suit. 
Many political and social circumstances aided prosely- 


1 [The theory of the foreign origin of the Nethinim, however, 
may he called in question. In Psaums (Book), § 27, it is main- 
tained that ‘Nethinim’ is a distortion of Ethanim—7.e., the 
b’ne Ethan, or Ethanites, corresponding to the bn'e Asaph or 
Asaphites. ] ; 
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tising, just as, later, they promoted the spread of 
Christianity. The Jews were dispersed throughout 
all the Mediterranean lands, and involved in many 
commercial dealings with Gentile neighbours. ‘Thus 
there were countless opportunitics for the missionary 
spirit referred to in Mt. 2315, and, on the other hand, 
the Gentile inquirer could always learn what Judaism 
had to teach him. The Septuagint was an instrument 
of the enthusiasm of the one, and an answer to the 
questions of the other. The alliances and wars of the 
Maccabees and the Herods with Gentile states provided 
occasions of proselytising. ‘The Hellenising and Roman- 
ising proclivities of the Jewish parties and schools 
represented by the Herods, Philo, and Josephus, rendered 
them anxious to set Judaism before their foreign patrons 
in the most favourable light. 

Moreover, the prevalent scepticism as to the ancient 
national religions left a void which many were anxious 
to fill by faith in some new religion, and Judaism met 
this craving. Doubtless some conversions were the 
result of superstition—we read of proselytes converted 
by the advice of a dreamer or interpreter of dreams,— 
but others were due to the response of a religious nature 
to religious teaching. Probably, to some extent the 
work of Paul and other apostles illustrates the Jewish 
method of proselytising. Gentiles, too, might often 
attend a synagogue from curiosity, or as inquirers, 
and thus become converted. Perhaps, however, the 
propaganda was mainly due to teaching addressed to 
families or individuals, as when the Jewish merchant 
Ananias converted the mother of Izates. Proselytes 
would naturally attempt to convert their relations and 
friends. 

The treatment of the subject in the Priestly Code is 
academical, and is rather concerned with the purity of 
the land and the temple, than with the 
conversion of Gentiles to Judaism. The 
other post-exilic literature, within and 
without the canon, is almost entirely silent about pro- 
selytes. ‘This fact, coupled with the condition of the 
Jews as a subject community, suggests that proselytes 
were comparatively rare during the Persian period. 
The world-wide dispersion of the Jews during the 
Greek period was evidently followed by much pro- 
selytising, and we know that Jewish practices were very 
widely imitated. Josephus (c. Af. 239) tells us, ‘ There 
is not a single town, Greek, Barbarian, or any other, 
nor a single nation, to which the observance of the 
Sabbath as it is found among ourselves has not pene- 
trated ; whilst fasting and the burning of lights and 
many of our laws as to meats are also observed.’ This 
statement is substantially confirnied by many other 
references to Judaising practices. Such statements do 
not imply that those who imitated Jewish habits became 
proselytes ; but, doubtless, partial imitation was often a 
stepping-stone to formal conversion. 


4. Numbers of 
proselytes. 


The proselytising zeal of the Jews is spoken of in Mt. 2315, 
and by many Greek and Latin writers. Up to the time of 
Hadrian it was facilitated by the favour generally extended to 
the Jews by the Roman emperors ; and not only on Semitic soil, 
as at Damascus, where, Josephus (4/7 11.202) tells us, most 
of the women were proselytes, but also throughout the Roman 
world, many converts were made, especially among women, The 
most noted conversion was that of the royal house of Adiabene 
(Jos. Ant. 202), of which the splendid tomb of Queen Helena, a 
lithe way outside of Jerusalem, still remains a monument. 

The preponderance of women was due to the deterring effect 
upon men of the necessity of heing circumcised. 


The first large bodies of proselytes of whom we read 
are the forced converts of the Maccabzean princes. 
Then the clause ‘Jews and proselytes’ in Acts 210 
seems to apply to the whole of v. 9 f., and to imply that 
proselytes would usually be found where there was a 
Jewish community. In NT proselytes are referred to 
at Jerusalem, Czesarea, Antioch in Syria, Antioch in 
Pisidia, Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth (see 
§ 2). Josephus (Af. 210) tells us: ‘ Many Greeks have 
been converted to our laws; and some have remained 
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true; but there are some who have fallen away from 
want of steadfastness.’ 

The proselytes must everywhere, as at Corinth (Acts 
187), have facilitated the access of Christian missionaries 
to the Gentiles. Christianity had nearly all the attrac- 
tions which Judaism possessed, and added others of its 
own. Moreover, the Hellenising and other liberal 
sections of the Jewish communities seem to have been 
for the most part absorbed in the Christian Church, 
leaving the remnant narrower and more exclusive than 
it was before. Hence the zeal for proselytising declined, 
and proselytes were a less important feature of later 
Judaism. 

Till recently, it was usually said that there were two 
classes of proselytes: (a) (pqyn ‘13) géré has-sddek, 
proselytes of righteousness, who were cir- 


5. Classes, cumcised, and observed the law generally ; 


Beg ene and (4) (aysa y) géré hai-Sd'ar, prose- 
proselytes. lytes of the gate, who became worshippers 


of the one God, and observed the seven 
so-called Noachic precepts, against idolatry, profanity, 
incest, murder, dishonesty, eating blood or things 
strangled, and allowing a murderer to live. The reality 
of this classification, however, was challenged and dis- 
proved in the cighteenth century—e.g., by Lardner 
(see ‘Proselytes’ in Kitto, DB). Schiirer (G/V@ 
2 568 n., © 3127 n., ET ii. 2317) says: ‘Throughout the 
whole of the literature with which I am acquainted I 
have not been able to discover more than one solitary 
instance of it [z.e., the expression yx 13], namely R. 
Bechai (belonging to the thirteenth century) in his 
Kad ha-Kemach as quoted in Buxtorf's Lex. col. 410.’ 
Proselytes of the gate may therefore be dismissed from 
the biblical aspect of the subject. 

The Mishna distinguishes between gër (Gémara 
pisna), a proselyte, and gër /osab, a resident alien, the 
OT gér. The oeBduevor of the NT have been identified 
not only with the mythical proselytes of the gate, but 
also with the gér 20544. But this latter identification is 
unhesitatingly rejected by Schiirer and also by Bertholet, 
who (334) quotes from Maimonides a statement that no 
gér t6§4b was received into Israel after the captivity of 
the Eastern tribes. 

Schiirer, however (uż sup., ET, 311 J), distinguishes 
two classes of proselytes: (a) @oBovpevor Tov Gedy or 
oe Bopevor Tov Oedv, ‘God-fearing Gentiles who adopted 
the Jewish (ż¿.e., the monotheistic and imageless) mode 
of worship, and attended the Jewish synagogues, but, in 
the observance of the ceremonial law, restricted them- 
selves to certain leading points, and so were regarded 
as outside the fellowship of the Jewish communities’; 
and (4) rpoayAvrot, ‘who, through circumcision and the 
observance of the law, became completely incorporated 
with the Jewish people.’ Schiirer cites the case of Izates 
of Adiabene.! A Jew named Ananias represented to him 
that he could worship God without being circumcised ; 
but another Jew named Eleazar, who claimed to be 
specially orthodox (wdavv mepl Ta maTpia doxdy axpiBins 
elvat), insisted on Izates being circumcised, and the king 
obeyed him (Jos. Azt. 202). History, of course, shows 
that there were not only two, but many grades of 
sympathy with, imitation of, and conversion to Judaism ; 
but Schiirer’s only example suggests that orthodox Jews 
only recognised one class of real proselytes, and that 
mpoonruTot, Pofovpevoe Tov Oedv, and ceBdueran Tov 
Qeóv are synonymous. Bertholet (328 #%) comies to this 
conclusion, mainly on the ground that Philo and 
Josephus only recognise a single class of proselytes, 
that in Acts neither mposý\vroe and poßoúuevo nor 
mpoonr\vTo. and geBduevor occur together to denote 
separate classes; and Paul, in his polemic against the 
Judaisers, always takes it for granted that circumcision 
is indispensable to converts to Judaism. 


1 On the story of Cornelius, ‘one that feared God,’ and yet 
was regarded as unclean by Jewish Christians, see CORNELIUS. 
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One condition, therefore, of becoming a proselyte, was that 
required by the Priestly Code, circumcision—to which the later 
Jovi usage adds lustration by immersion in water (7ébi2A, 

aptism) and the presentation of a sacrifice (forban).. The 
immersion, about which there has been a good deal of controversy, 
some maintaining that it came into use later than Christian 
baptism, was really a necessary act for one who had been 

reviously unclean, and may be held to be involved in the general 
Benca A law of ceremonial washings. The later technical 
name for a heathen who thus joined the theocracy was pasa 1; 
' proselyte of righteousness’ (Sak. 96). 

The duties and religious privileges of a proselyte were 
substantially the same as those of a Jew (Gal. 53; 
Schtirer, 326, Bertholet, 335). As regards civil rights, 
proselytes in Gentile states, and even in the Roman 
province of Judæa, were not at the mercy of Jewish 
authorities. In this and in other respects the elaborate 
discussions of the Talmud are aeademical discussions 
of an obsolete jurisprudence, and have little connection 
with the actual status of proselytes in NT times. 
Obiier dicta which diseriminate unfavourably between 
the Jew and the proselyte chiefly serve to illustrate 
the strong animus which a large section of post- 
Christian Jews displayed against proselytising and 
prosely tes. 

Schiirer, Jewish People, ii. 2291-327; Stapfer, Palestine in 

the time of Christ, ET, 130-132; Ber- 

6. Literature. tholet, Die Stellung der Isracliten u. der 

Juden zu den Fremden, 179-3493 articles 


on 33 and 33 in Jastrow, Dict. of Targ. etc, and Levy, 
NHWEB. W. R. S.—W. IL B. 


PROVERB. The words so rendered in EV are: 

Ibs, māãšīl. The root-meaning of Szip is simple— 
to be like, to compare?—but it bears a number of derived 
senses the exact relation of which to the root-meaning 
and to one another is more difficult to determine. 


A. Asa general term by» denotes (a) a proverb or 
popular saying—without definite literary form, and 
with no pretension to be philosophical, but a pithy 
characterisation of an event or summing-up of a natural 
law—e.g., 1S. 1072 Ezek. 182; ep 2S, 2414 [13] Ezek. 
1222 (EV ' proverb,’ © mapaßorn). 

(8) That against which such a saying is directed— 
tropically, a proverb, by-word. 

E.g., Dt. 28 37 1K. 972Ch. 7 20 Jer. 249 (in each case || ayw 
‘by-word’), Ps. 44 r5 [14] (|| gina sia, ‘a shaking of the head’), 
69 13 [12] Ezek. 148 (|| my, ‘sign ’)—EV ‘proverb,’ © wapaBoay, 
but 1 K.97 Ezek. 148 adavecmos. 

B. As a technieal term in literature bwn denotes ; 
(a) A sententious maxim, the unit in the aggregation of 
which the not very philosophical, always empirical, 
Hebrew philosophy chiefly consisted. Strictly speak- 
ing, Svea has reference to the form in which such a 
sentence was expressed, that of a distich a 4—the 
juxtaposition of a and 4 conveying by comparison or 
eontrast the moral lesson required. 

Thus the 376 couplets in Pr. 10 1-2216 are called (101) brie 
anbe (EV ‘proverbs, © om.); cp 11 (EV ‘proverbs,’ © 
napormiat), 16 (EV ‘proverb,’ © mapaßoàń, parallels being 
nybp, ‘figure,’ ‘enigma’? cp Ecclus. 4717 and Hab. 26 434 
oam ‘words of the wise,’ cp Pr. 2217 and pytn, ‘dark say- 
ings’) 251 (EV ‘proverbs,’ @ ai madecar [ANCA maporuiar] at 
advaxpitor) 267-9 (EV ‘ parable’) Job13 12 (|| Maar ‘memorable 
saying’) Eccles.129 (EV ‘proverbs,’ © mapaßoàaí, parallels 
NON MI PDN IID Ww na os 737): 

(8) The distich overflowing into a tristich, Prov. 
27 10 2810, a teétrastich, 2618 f., even a deeastich, 
27 23-27—uin acquires the sense of a sententious or 
didaetic poem. 

Such as we have, e.g., in Prov. 31 10-31—see Job 271 291 (EV 
‘ parable,’ © mpooturov), Ps. 495 (|| amn), 782 (EV ‘parable,’ G 





1 Mishna, Pésach. 88, Aérithdth2 1. 

2 Attempts (see Ges. Thes., s.v. ; Fleischer in Del. Pr. 43.4; 
Halévy, Revue des Etudes Juives, 1885, p. 302) to deriye the 
two notions of comparing and ruling from a single root are 
futile—as witness their very variety. We must assume two 
distinct roots (1) ‘to be like,’ Heb. bøn, Ass. szasalu, Syr. 
metal, Ar. mathala, and (2) ‘to bear rule,’ connected possibly 
with Ass. maslu, ‘to shine’ (see Del, Hed. Lang. 55). 
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mapaßoàń). Ps.78 is, it is true, a historical poem ; but it is history’ 
with a purpose. 

The ordyin of 1 K. 512 [4 32] (|| ma,‘ songs’) may go under 
either (a) or (8). 

(y) Seip denotes finally any poetical composition. 

(a) A prophecy, as in Nu. 23718 24315 2021 23 (all 
of Balaam), and Is.144, cp Mic.24 (|| ma; see 
LAMENTATION, § 1), Hab. 26 (jj nin as'n, see above, 
Ba), EV ‘parable,’ © mapaßorń, but Is. 144 Opjvos. 

(4) A parable, Ezek. 172 (i| avn), 215 [2049] 243, 
EV ' parable,’ © mapaßorņ. 

(c) A historical lay. The mdslim! of Nu. 2127 
recall the Homerie rhapsodists, though they seem to 
have recited satirical songs on living persons as well, 
ep A (8) and see POETICAL LITERATURE, § 4 (3). 

2, NV hidah (Ar. hada to decline, cp 7y"9D from Ar. Jaga). 
In Hab. 26 EV renders mon syd (© mpóßànpa cis Sujynory) 
a taunting proverb; but the asyndeton in the Hebrew, if not 
without parallels, isawkward. pin may be dispensed with as a 
gloss on the rarer word sym. See RIDDLE. 

3. wapoyuia. In classical Greek wapouuia means ‘proverb,’ 
‘by-word’: so Æsch. Ag. 264; Ar. Thesm. 528; Kata thv 
mapoiutay, ‘as the saying goes,’ Plat. Syp. 222 B. 

In NT Greek it means(1) a proverb, 2 Pet. 2 22; (2) a figurative 
discourse, Jn. 162529; (3) a parable, Jn. 106. Jn. never uses 
the word mapaßoàń, and it might have been better had RV in 
Jn. 106 taken the marginal rendering ‘proverb’ into the text, 
just as vice versa in Lk. 423 RV has‘ parable’ for AV ‘proverb’ 
Tapaßoàý. maporuia is occasionally used by © to translate dyin, 
Pr. 11 251 (ANC.a.)(by Sym., Ps. 782 Pr.251 Ezek, 1222, Aq. 
Eccles. 129 Ezek. 182), found also Ecclus.635 88 1829 393 
47 17. 

4- mapaßoàń. ‘Proverb’ is the AV rendering of mapaßoàń Lk. 
423; but RV renders ‘parable.’ In classical Gk. mapaßoàń 
denotes (1) a laying alongside (as of ships in a naval battle), 
Polyb. 152 13, Diod. 14 60; (2) juxtaposition, comparison, PAileb. 
338, Polyb. i. 22; (3) illustration, analogy, Isoc. 2304, Arist. 


Pol. 2524, êk Tov Onptwy moreigÂðar THY m. ‘to take our illustra- 
tion from the animal world.’ 


In NT Greek it means (1) a figure, illustration—Mk. 430 êv 
tive aùthv mapaßoàñ Bwuev, perhaps also Heb. it 19 (but see 
comm. ad doc.); (2) figure, image, type, 7Tts mapaBoAy eis Tov 
Kaipov Toy eveornxota, Heb. 99; (3) parable, Mt. 1324 31 37, 
etc.; Lk. 147-11 12-14, are scarcely parables in the strict sense of 
the word. mapaßoàń is by far the commonest rendering of twn 
in © (e.g., Ps. 782, quoted Mt. 1435). Found also Job 34 Wisd, 
53, and in Ecclus. twelve times. A.C P. 


PROVERBS (BOOK). 


Authorship, date (§ 6“). 
Process of formation (§ 8). 
Heb. aphoristic literature (§ 9). 
Bibliography (§ 10). 


The Massoretie title is ‘Proverbs of Solomon’ 


(aby bwn, Aďišlē ŚŠčělõmőh), in the Talmud and later 
1. Title. Jewish works usually abridged to Afisle. In 

, the Talmud the book is also cited simply by 
the name of Solomon (Dérek Eres, ch. 6), or as one of 
the Writings or Hagiographa (44. Nathan, ch. 2), and 
often without name. 

© has a longer form: Proverbs (mapoiutar) of Solomon 
son of David who reigned in Israel, and with this agree 
Syr. and Vg., except that they read king of Israel, 
The superscription in our Gk. MSS is simply wapotulac 
(apparently = Rabbinical A/zsé) ; the subscription is m. 
[B], r. Sad. [N], m. Nod. [A], T. Sor. mapa ¿Bõouh- 
kovra [C]. In the Vg. title the book is called Parabtole 
Solomonis, in the superseription Liber Proverbiorum 
guem Fleb, misle vocant, in the subscription Liber Pro- 
verblorum. 

These readings show that in the fourth century of our 
era the common designation of the book was Proverbs, 
and the title in the Heb. text Proverbs of Solomon ; 


Title (§ 1). 

Canonicity (§ 2). 

Text and versions (§ 3/7). 
Form (§ 5). 


1 Aföšlim might almost be rendered ‘bards’; the #2ds@/ may 
be the poet, the ‘ Dichter,’ the setter in order of words or ideas, 
perhaps he who places side by side the two halves of his verse, 
cp Germ. ‘dichten,’ A.S. ‘dihtan,' to arrange, set in order. Old 
English verse has the same well-defined break in the middle of 
the line that we find in Hebrew. And bœ in Nu. 237 may 
mean simply ‘poem’—‘he uttered his poem,’ a stereotyped 
phrase introducing a fresh rhapsody, like the rov S’'arrapecBouevos 
mpogedy, etc., of Homer. The author of Job 29 borrowed it 
Se 1), and the redactor borrowed it from him (27 1); see Budde, 
ad loc, 
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the expression in the Vss., ‘son of David, king of 
Israel,’ may be a scribal insertion (perhaps suggested 
by the MT title of Ad#dleth). It is probable, though 
not certain, that the ascription to Solomon belonged to 
the original title (cp the titles of Avhéleth and Wisd. 
Sol.): it may have been given to the earliest collection, 
101-2216, and then have been retained when additions 
were made, or the earliest title may have been ‘ Pro- 
verbs,’ and the reference to Solomon (based on 1 K. 
512 [432]) may have been added by Jewish editors ; in 
the discussions of the book at the Synod of Jamnia the 
name of Solomon does not occur, but the authorship 
may have been taken for granted. 

In early Christian writings Prov. is frequently cited with the 
formula: ‘Solomon says.’ Ina number of cases also it is desig- 
nated by the term ‘wisdom’ (gota) or by some expression in 
which the word ‘wisdom’ occurs; but it is doubtful whether 
such appellations are titles proper or merely descriptive phrases. 
It appears to he called simply Sofhza by Melito (in Eus. HE 
iv. 2613 7) and in Coast. A. 110; but, even if these readings 
are genuine, they hardly prove a general Christian usage. 
The expression 9 mavapetos copia (Clem.Rom. Cor. 157, Eus. 
HE 422, etc.), which is used also of Ecclus. and Wisd. Sol., 
appears to refer not to Proverbs as a book, but to Wisdom 
as the ‘all-virtuous’ speaker and teacher.) If we may credit 
Hegesippus, indeed (in Eus. HZ 4 22), the designation ‘Wisdom’ 
is of Jewish origin (from unwritten tradition); but of this there 
is no proof—the expression ‘ books of wisdom’ which is used in 
a Rabbinical treatise (70sephath Baba Bathrda, 14 6) of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes appears merely to characterise these books by 
the nature of their material. In any case the infrequency of the 
appellation makes it probable that it is a description, not a 
title proper. The prominence of the idea of wisdom in Proverbs 
accounts naturally for such a designation of the book.? 

At the Synod of Jamnia (about 100 A.D. ; see CANON, 
§ 55) the recognition of the book as one of the Kétubim 
(Hagiographa) was opposed on the 
grouuds that it contained contradic- 
tions (2647) and that some of its descriptions were 
indecent (77-20). The first objection was set aside 
(Shad. 30 6) by referring 264 (‘answer not a fool accord- 
ing to his folly’) to worldly things, and 265 (‘answer a 
fool, etc.’) to things religious ; this exegesis is incorrect, 
but the explanation was accepted. The apparently 
unseemly passages were interpreted allegorically ; sce 
Abðth Nithdn, ch. 1 (in the common recension), and 
cp ch. 2 of the same work in which amorous descrip- 
tions in Canticles are explained as references to Israel. 
After the discussions at Jamnia the canonical charaeter 
of the book was not questioned by the Jews, and it has 
not since been called in question. It is quoted often in 
NT and Talmud, and by Christian and Jewish writers 
generally. The citations in NT are almost all of them 
after the Gk. version, and are usually free; the book 
was evidently much read, and no attempt was made by 
NT writers to give its precise words.? As to its posi- 
tion, the better attested MT arrangement places it next 
after Pss. and Job. 

So in Bad. Bath. 146, Tg., a number of Spanish Hebrew 
MSS and in Baer-Delitzsch ; but in some Hehrew MSS (mostly 
German) it stands next to Psalms (so in Hahn); the MT order 
was probably determined by the length of the books. The MSS 
of 5 early adopted an arrangement according to contents, putting 
the poetical books next to the historical (ahandoning the division 
into the three canons), and Proverbs next after Psalms (Melito, 
in Eus. HE, 426; 68, etc.),4 and this order is followed in Pesh. 
Syr.; Jerome’s order is Job, Psalms, Proverbs. Among suc- 
ceeding writers there is considerable diversity ; modern versions 
adopt the arrangement of Jerome. See Canon. 

In respect of accuracy the Massoretic text of Proverbs 

occupies a midway position among the 
S Eb teat OT books. It has not been subjected 
to the sweeping revision which we find in certain of the 


2. Canonicity. 


1 Cp Frankenberg, Die Sprüche, Einl., § 1. 

2 Fora late occurrence of the name anonn san (in a synagogal 
prayer of the 12th cent.) see H. Deutsch, Die Sprüche Sal. nach 
d. Auffassung im Talm. u. Midr. 

3 For details see works on biblical] quotations. The biblio- 
graphy up to 1884 is given in Toy, Quotations ; since then have 
appeared Johnson, Quotations, 1896; Dittmar, VT in Novo, 
1899; Huhn, 4 7¢iche Citate, 1900. On quotations from © in 
NT and in early Christian writings see Swete, Jztrod. to the OT 
in Greek, and the bibliography there given. 

4 In GA the order is: Psalms, Job, Proverbs; see Swete 
Introd. 
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prophetical writings, and, among the wisdom books, in 
Kohéleth ; but it abounds in minor inaccuracies. Many 
of its particular words have been deformed; lines of 
couplets have been misplaced ; not a few passages defy 
translation or emendation ; and some paragraphs (e.g., 
four short sections in chap. 6) now stand out of their 
proper connection. On the other hand, there are few 
insertions or modifications in the interests of theological. 
ideas. The most important instance of such editorial 
revision is found in the paragraph 35-10, which is a 
theological parallel to the ethical paragraph 31-4; and 
117 and 1432 are perhaps other instances.1 The 
character of the thought seems to have protected the 
book from violent alterations. Dealing almost ex- 
clusively with ethical facts and principles, it rarely 
comes into conflict with later thought. 


Lad 


In the passage in chap. 7, which called forth discussion at 
Jamnia, there has been no attempt at alteration. It is doubtful 
whether we can recognise any deliberate attempt to introduce 
into the book a doctrine of ethical immortality (as, for example, 
in 11714322). The position of Proverbs in the less sacred group 
of Aéthibin appears to have worked in two ways: it relieved 
the book from theological revision, but gave occasion to many 
verbal errors from carelessness of scribes. 


The following Ancient Versions of Proverbs have 
come down to us: Greek (Sept., fragments of Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotion, and of several 
anonymous translations); Old Latin (frag- 
ments), and Jerome ; Aramaic (Peshitta, 
Hexaplar Syr., Targum); Coptic; to which may be 
added : Ethiopic and Arabic.’ 

The Septuagint, the most ancient, interesting, and 
valuable of the versions of Proverbs, is given in the 
principal uncials (BNAV, and fragments in C) and in a 
number of cursives (collated by Holmes and Parsons). 
Its text, however, is not in good condition ; notwith- 
standing the work so far done on it, a critical edition (a 
necessary preliminary to its best use for the re-establish- 
ment of the Heb. text) is still lacking. Many of 
its readings are corrupt, it has many passages not 
found in the Heb., and its arrangement of the divisions 
of the book is peculiar. It is doubtless a purely Jewish 
production; there is no clear trace of Christian revision.4 
The manner of its origination may be suggested by the 
example of the younger Jesus, the translator of Ben- 
Sira. He rendered his grandfather’s work into Greek, 
in response, he believed, to a popular demand in 
Alexandria; and so the Jews of the city doubtless desired 
to have Proverbs in Gk. form. Of the further history 
of the version we know little or nothing. It is doubt- 
ful whether there was one translator or many ; there 
are, however, no such differences in style and accuracy 
in the different parts as clearly to suggest the presence 
of more than one hand. In general it appears to repre- 
sent fairly a Hebrew text—presumably an Egyptian text 
of about 100 B.C. In certain cases this text differed 
from that on which our Massoretic text is based. Of 
the Greek additions the most seem to be translations 
from Hebrew ; but some appear to have been composed 
originally in Greek. 

The natural inference is that there was in circulation a con- 
siderable mass of aphoristic material, out of which our book of 
Proverbs (whether Heb. or Gk.) gives selections. This does 
not necessarily imply that there were different recensions of the 
Heb. book in Palestine or in Egypt (though this is possible, 
and even probable); but it helps to explain the difference in 
material between the Gk. and the Hebrew. It is also possible 


that the Greek translators or later Greek scribes simply inserted 
in the book new material. 


It is not likely that Proverbs and Ben-Sira were the 
only parcemiac productions of the time; in these books, 
indeed, there are intimations of the existence of other 
works of the kind (Pr. 2423 Ecclus. 391-11), and in the 


1 Cp Kautzsch, ‘ Proverbs,’ in SBOT., 

2 In both of these passages the Hebrew text is uncertain ; 
@’s reading is probably to be adopted in the second, but not in 
the first. 

3 For details of editions of Versions see art. ‘ Bibeliiber- 
setzungen’ in PR Els), 

4 The patristic writers interpret it in a Christian sense, but do 
not change the text. 


4. Ancient 
versions. 
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schools aphoristic sayings were doubtless cited and 
commented on. In this way there probably arose a 
tradition of parcemiac interpretation, which would be 
of various types, reflecting the various directions of 
Alexandrian Jewish thought. In the Gk. Proverbs we 
find allegorising interpretations (as in 216) but no 
definite evidence of rigorous legalism. No doubt the 
hermeneutical tradition was less well established in the 
renderings of the Wisdom-books than in those of the 
Torah and the Prophets, and this fact may account in 
part for some of the incorrect translations in 6's 
version of Proverbs;* but unsatisfactory renderings 
occur throughout 6, and must be referred in part to 
other causes, such as defective Heb. MSS, ignorance 
of Heb., and corruption of the Gk. text. 

It is evident, however, that there was great freedom in the 
treatment of the Heb. text by translators, and it is to such 
freedom or caprice that some critics refer @’s arrangement of 
sub-sections in Pr. 22-31, which is as follows : 22 17-2422 301-14 
24 23-34 3015-33 31 1-9 25-29 3l10-3r. In this arrangement an 
order, not wholly unnatural, is observable : first come strophic 
passages, ascribed presumably to the ‘sages,’ then ‘miscel- 
laneous instructions [or, proverbs] of Solomon,’ finally the 
description of the ideal housewife. The order may be due to 
the Gk. editor, or, as the subsections probably circulated in 
separate form and may have been arranged variously by Heb. 
scribes, he may have found it in a Heb. MS.3 

For the criticism of the Gk. text we have the Coptic 
and Hexaplar Syriac versions, to which may be added 
the fragments of the Old Latin, the Ethiopic and 
Arabic translations, and a few verses (91-11) of a 
Christian Aramaic translation (in Land, Anecdot. 
Syr. 4). 

The Sahidic Coptic MS ed. by Ciasca contains about half of 
Proverbs. It follows the Gk. closely, giving the passages 
which ®© has in addition to our Heb. (and also some which are 
in neither Gk. nor Heb.). So far it has not been identified with 
any recension of © (the Hesychian naturally suggests itself), 
nor shown to follow any particular MS; and the same remark 
appears to hold of the Bohairic material hitherto published.4_ The 
Hexaplar Syriac (ed. Ceriani) preserves (how precisely it is 
hardly possible to say) Origen’s diacritical marks, and in the 
margin cites passages from other Gk. translations; it thus in 
many cases enables us to distinguish additions to @’s text. 
As to the Ethiopic version, it is a question how far it is based 
on the septuagint; its age is still undetermined, and it has as 
yet contributed nothing to the identification of an Egyptian 
recension of the Greek version. The Arabic rendering of © 
(in Walton’s Polyg?., and ed. Lagarde) is not without value. 
The Old Latin fragments are too few to be of great service.® 

The fragments of other Gk. verss. based on the 
Heb. (given in Field, Hex.) represent our MT, and 
rarely furnish critical aid, though they are sometimes 
lexicographically useful. Nearly the same thing is true 
of the Latin Vulgate; but in its case the question of 
text is more complicated ; it represents in general our 
MT, but with occasional variations which suggest a 
different form from ours, and here and there it shows 
dependence on the Septuagint (reproducing, probably, 
the Old-Latin). Its interpretations are of interest as 
giving in part the Jewish tradition of the time; but it 
cannot be rated high as an aid in the exposition of 
Proverbs. The history of the Peshitta Syr. text is still 
more difficult ; whilst based on MT, it has been con- 
siderably affected by ©, and the details of its revision 
are obscure. 


The Targum, in its present form, generally follows the Pesh. 
Syriac, yet sometimes gives MT against Syr. ; apparently it 
has been revised after the Heb., though it is possible that it 
renders a Syr. text different from that which we have, and 
that it may be used for criticism of the Peshitta. Saadia 
(ed. Derenbourg) gives the Jewish interpretation of the tenth 
century; he is of little or no use for the text, but abounds in 
lexicographical and exegetical suggestions.6 


(a) Divistons.—The main divisions of the Book, 


1 Heidenheim (in his Vierteljahrschrif/t, 1865, 1866) is 
disposed to see many signs of the influence of Pharisaic ideas ; 
but the evidence he adduces is not convincing. 

2 So Frankenberg, Dre Sprüche, Einl. 

3 For a fragment containing Pr. 23 21-24 35 see The Academy, 
Oct. 1892, and Klostermann, Axalecta. 

4 Cp H. Hyvernat, in Rev. Bibl. for 1896. 


5 See Kennedy, Art. ‘Lat. Verss., The Old,’ in Hastings, ji 


BD 3; he mentions Pr. 21-423 159-26 1629-17 12 197-27 and 
some others, 
6 On the versions, see also TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
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indicated in MT (and also in 6), are as follows :—~i. 
(chaps. 1-9). A series of discourses, deserip- 
tions of the nature and function of wisdom and 
warnings against robbery and unchastity (827-35 61-19 
and 97-12 are misplaced ; the two first belong in ili. or 
iv., the last belongs in ii.). ii. (101-22 16). A book of 
aphoristic couplets on the conduct of life. iii, (2217-24 22 
and 2423-34). Two collections of quatrains, in which 
there is a wider range of subjects than in the preceding 
division. iv. (25-29). A collection of couplets. v. 
(30 f.) A miscellaneous collection, having the ap- 
pearance of an appendix: chap. 30 contains a dictum 
on the limitations of human knowledge, one on the 
certainty of God’s word, a prayer for preservation from 
the extremes of poverty and riches, and a group of 
tetrads consisting of observations on nature and life 
(v. 32 f. stand by themselves); chap. 31 consists of 
two longer passages, one a code of conduct for kings, 
the other a description of a model housewife. ! 

(4) Rhylhm.—TVhe material of Proverbs, as far as 
regards its contents, though not poetical, is gnomic, 
and its literary form is that which appears to have been 
common in both poetical and proverbial utterances 
among the Hebrews from an early time. ‘The norm is 
a couplet, with parallelism of lines; quatrains are 
common, and there are, less commonly, longer 
strophes ; triplets are rare. The line in Proverbs has 
usually three beats (a form which may be called ternary), 
sometimes two (binary), sometimes four (quaternary). 
The determination of the number of beats is matter of 
pronunciation and therefore to some extent arbitrary ; 
but it may be said with probability that binary and 
quaternary lines are to be regarded with suspicion. In 
a few cases it is difficult to detect rhythm at all; but in 
such eases there is ground for supposing the trouble to 
be in the text. ? 


The rhythmical characteristics of the different parts of the 
book are as follows:—i. consists mostly of quatrains, with 
synonymous parallelism (327-35 98 are misplaced); in ii. 
(couplets) the form is antithetic in 10-15, comparison (with some 
antitheses) in 161-2216; ili. (quatrains), except 2416, is 
synonymous; in iv. (couplets) the form is comparison (or a 
single sentence) in 25-27, whilst the second half (28 29) is nearly 
equally divided between antithesis and comparison (or single 
sentence); v. (quatrains and longer strophes) is synonymous. 


It appears that the distichal aphorisms are mostly 
antithetic, but are sometimes comparisons or single 
sentences, and that the longer discourses and the 
quatrains prefer the synonymous form. The rhythmical 
form is definite and, in general, well maintained, and 
may be appealed to for criticism of the text. 

(c) Composite Character.—From the divisions in- 
dicated in the text and from the variations in the 
rhythmical form it may probably be inferred that the 
book is composite in origin. 

(d) The Afisal.—Proverbial sayings, brief formula- 
tions of experience and observation, appear to have 
been current among the Israelites, as they are among 
all other peoples. The examples in OT are few but 
sufficient to show the usage; see r $.1012 (=1924), 
and apparently 2 S.58 2018 2414 [13]; an allied form 
is the riddle (Judg. 1414), and cp Lk. 423 Jn. 437 2 Pet. 
222.8 ‘These simple sayings were sometimes in ordinary 
prose form, sometimes in the form of couplets, one 
line in some way parallel to the other. In the latter 
case the general name for them is mé@sé/, a term which 
is employed in OT to designate a great variety of 


5. Form. 


1 Chajes, in his Proverbia-Studiten, maintains the view that 
the central part of the book (10 1-22 16) consists of scattered 
couplets which at one time (though not originally) were arranged, 
like Ps. 119, according to the letters of the alphabet, and he 
tries to restore this arrangement. In this attempt he is not 
successful (his scheme is highly improbable); but he suggests 
some good emendations. See also his note in /QR, July, 1900. 

2 Valuable remarks on metrical forms in Proverbs are to be 
found in Ed. Sievers’ treatise on ‘Hebraische Metrik’ in 
Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Sitch. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, 190. 

3 The story in Nu. 21 22-35 may be based on an old fable or 
beast-story; cp Jud. 98-15 and 2 K. 149. 
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compositions of distichal form, and in fact seems to 
signify a ‘distichal composition’;! for the various 
applications of the term see Ezek.182 215 [204g], 
172 Dt.2837; Hab.26 Mic. 24 Nu.237 Ps. 782 Job 
29;, Though Proverbs now contains gnomic dis- 
courses, the title mf/é seems to have referred originally 
to a collection of aphorisms (101-22 16). 

The etymology of 21a§i/ is doubtful ; but the probability seems 
to be that it signifies ‘juxtaposition’ or ‘similarity, with 
reference to the things or ideas with which it is concerned.2 
As synonyms of srisi/ in Pr.16 we have Aidahk (son) and 
mélisth (= ss-), terms which appear to signify originally 
* deflected discourse,’ that is, discourse in which there is allusion 
to something else than that which the words directly express 
(as, for example, in a riddle, Judg. 14 12 1 K. 101); later both 
terms were used generally tor allegorical, visional, derisive, or 
didazttc utterances (Ezek. 17 2 Nu. 128 Hab. 26 Ps. 495[4] 752). 

(aì) Until recent times the greater part of the book 
(chaps. 1-29) has commonly been ascnbed to Solomon. 

.. Such may be the meaning of the 
6. Authorship. general title or superscnption in lr, 
though this mav refer to chaps. 1-9 only, especially as 
Solomon is named as author in the superscriptions in 
10: (in MT, but not in @s and 251. It is quite possible 
that he may have composed or collected proverbs of some 
sort, as is stated in r K.512/7. [432 /-}; but the indica- 
tions in the Book of Proverbs itself «see below, $ 7) 
make it impossible to suppose that he is its author. 
The tradition of authorship, embodied in the OT titles 
and in the Talmud, cannot be relied on. It has been 
conclusively proved that in the Prophets and the Psalms 
the titles are not authoritative in themselves, and that 
the ists of authors given in the Talmud rest on no 
good hrstorical or critical foundation. The titles in 
Proverbs cannot be supposed to form an exception to 
the general rule. Some _ entics, however, while 
admitting the general doubtfulness of OT titles, make 
an exception in favour of Pr.251: ‘these also are 
proverbs of Solomon. which the men of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah. transcribed.” Whence, they ask, this 
particularity of statement, if it does not rest on good 
tradition? And it is added that Hezekiah’s reign was 
a favourable time for such literary work. Granted that 
such work is conceivable for that time, we have only a 
possibility. There is no hint of it in the historical and 
prophetical books, and there is much against it. Not 
only was the period in question one of war and unrest, 
but it is highly probable, if not certain, that the task 
of collecting and editing writings did not begin ull 
much later inot before the exile). As to the particu- 
larity of the title in 251, it is quite in the manner of 
the Jewish editors—witness the titles of many psalms: 
to be precise and full was a natural tendency, and the 
scribes had no historical science to guide them. In 
this case Hezekiah mav have been selected because of 
his alieged prominence as a reformer (so Is. 35 ascribes 
a poem to him, and 2 Ch. 19 credits Jehoshaphat with 
the creation of a sacerdotal judiciary). We cannot, 
then. base the question of authorship of Proverbs on 
the titles in the book. As to the ascription of Proverbs 
and other writings to Solomon, this also was perfectly 
natural when his reputation for wisdom had once been 
established.’ And, as it is now almost universally held 


1 It thus stands in contrast with S77, which seems 10 designate 
ppetry as something ‘sung’; but cp Ass. Siva, ‘oracle’ (perh. 
from \’=‘ see’). 

2 In the vol. on Proverbs (Heb. text) in SBO7T (on Pr. 16) P. 
Haupt expresses the opinion that »#d@s@/ means origina ly 
“equality or equal parts and halves (Ass. mt/slam1)' and then 
‘simply a line of try or verse, each stich consisting of two 
hemistichs,” that 1s, the reference is to the linear form and 
not to the form of expression. Not to speak of the difficulty 
of giving the meaning ‘halves’ to the sing. md@fal, it is to be 
observed that we do not find elsewhere, in Semitic, Gk., and 
Latin, a reference to linear form in terms for ‘ proverb”: cp 30m 
asa. apoia, rapaSoaAn, proverbium, adagium ; cp also yr 
and Ar. 377, which refer 10 expression and thought. Further, 
the sense ‘stich ‘seems to presuppose writing ; but the term mašal 
prohably originated before the literary use of writing began. 

3 Ít need not be doubted that there was some ground for this 
Teputation; but exactly what it wa> we do not know. 
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that he did not write Eccles. and Cant., it must be 
admitted, in spite of the tradition, that it is possible he 
did not write Proverbs. 

(4) In 301 3l: two other names of authors are given, 
Agur ben-Yakeh (Jakeh) and Lemuel (or Lemuel’s 
mother). Cp ITHtEL, LEMUEL. Agur (if the word is 
a proper name) must be supposed to be an otherwise 
unknown sage, possibly Jewish, possibly non-Jewish. 

By a change of text he may be understood to be called a 
‘ Massaite,’ an inhabitant of the region Massa, of which nothing 
is known (Gen. 2514), or, a ‘gnomic writer’ (#tdsé/). Nor is it 
clear how much of chap. 30 it is intended to ascribe to him; 
probably his dictum is given in <7. 2-4, which are an expression 
of philosophic (but not irreverent) agnosticism. Lemuel, in like 
manner, may be ‘king of Massa’ (the rendering of RV is im- 
possible), or, by change of text, ‘the Massaite." 

In MT the counsel to kings is ascribed to Lemuel’s 
mother ; but this may be due to textual corruption—the 
words may well have been spoken by a sage. In the 
present condition of the text we can say of these 
passages no more than that they belong to the general 
late material of philosophic and gnomic wisdom (see 
AGUR, LEMUEL, Massa). The ‘sages’ are cited in 
2423 and (in MT) in 2217, and are mentioned in 16 
etc. ; substantially the whole of chaps. 1-9 is referred 
to them. They represent the body of philosophical 
ethical thought of the later time; they are the teachers 
in the academies and the gnomic writers. 

It seems clear that the historical statements of origin, 
in the book and elsewhere, are not conclusive, and that, 

7. Deke for the determination of the date, we must 

i * look to the customs and ideas indicated in 
the book. The data may be arranged as follows: (a) 
the conception of life ; (2) the social conditions ; (c) the 
ethical ideas ; (d) the religious ideas; (e) the relation 
of Proverbs to other books; (/) the linguistic char- 
acteristics. 

(a) Conception of life.-—\Nhen we compare Proverbs 
with other OT books, especially with the prophetical 
writings, We are struck by the differences between them 
in the way in which life, as a whole, is contemplated 
(see WISDOM LITERATURE). It is not merely that the 
point of view of other books is national, that of Proverbs 
individual—thev differ also as to what constitutes the 
basis of good living. For the prophets it is loyalty to 
the service of Yahwe, God of Israel (conceived of as 
including obedience to his moral law), in distinction 
from other deities; for the sages it is lovalty to the 
universal human conscience,! and this loyalty is held to 
be conditioned on knowledge ; throughout the book it 
is knowledge or wisdorn that makes the difference 
between the good man and the bad—the terms ' fool’ 
and ‘wicked’ are synonymous (see FOOL). Now, we 
find also in a few prophetical passages insistence on the 
necessity of knowledge ; but in these passages the import 
of the term is markedly different from the conception in 
Proverbs. 


Hosea (Hos. 46) exclaims that the people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge: but it is because they are misled by the 
priests: ‘because thou [O priest] rejectest knowledge, I reject 
thee from being priest’; the fault lies in the priests’ ignorance 
or disregard of the law of Yahwe. In Jer. 54 f 38 922/, the 
charge of immorality is made against all classes of the people : 
they do not know (that is, obey) Yahwe's law, and it is even 
said that they falsify it. The wisdom of the prince of Is. 11 2 ts 
that of a righteous theocratic judge. Ps. 119 is a glorification 
of knowledge ; but it is knowledge of the words of Yahwe. 

In distinction from these prophetical passages, 
Proverbs makes the instructed conscience the guide of 
life. The divine control of all things is recognised, and 
the kernel of wisdom is said to be the fear of the Lord ; 
but this means an attitude of the soul, and not depend- 
ence on an external code. It is assumed that he who 
knows will do right—the ultimate basis of life is a wise 
perception of the constitution of things. This point of 
view occurs elsewhere in OT only in Job and KGhéleth. 
It is a distinct rejection of the prophetical and legal 


1 Cheyne (Job and Sol. 119) appositely calls the sages the 
> 
t humanists.” 
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conception, and belongs to a reflective stage that we 
can seek only in the period when the Jews were scattered 
throughont the Persian and Greek empires. In Jer. 
‘wise men’ are enemies of truth }—in Proverbs they are 
the sole depositaries of truth. This latter view is 
specifically Greek, and, without denying that some of 
the material of Proverbs may be earlier, we may probably 
refer the present form of the book to the Greek period. 
This date seems to be demanded also by the personifi- 
cation of wisdom in chap. 8 and the rôle assigned her 
as the controller of earthly affairs and the companion 
and friend of God at the creation of the world.? Snch 
a personification is foreign to the legal and prophetical 
writings ; in the former there is no such representation, 
and in the latter it is the ‘word’ of Yahwe (his revelation 
or command) on which stress is laid (Jer. 2329 Is. 5511, 
cp Ps. 336). On the other hand, the personification of 
wisdom in Wisd. 7 is manifestly Greek. 

(4) Social conditions.—In the picture of social con- 
ditions in Prov. there is much that might belong to any 
period from David onwards: general goodness and 
badness, honesty and dishonesty, truth and falsehood, 
industry and sloth, agriculture, business life, courts of 
law and kings. There is also much, however, that is ont 
of accord with the pre-exilic time. Monogamy is taken 
for granted, whereas polygamy is assumed in Dt. 21 rs5 
(7th cent.) and Lev. 1518 (6th cent.). In the older law 
(Lev. 2010) adultery was punishable with death; Prov. 
6 32-35 treats it merely as a crime against the man’s well- 
being. The elaborate descriptions of harlots’ wiles and 
denunciations of conjugal infidelity (especially in chaps. 
1-9) agree better with a monogamons city-life; in a 
polygamous community this vice is relatively infrequent 
—in many cases the harlots of pre-exilic prophecy are 
temple-prostitutes. Organised robbery, as in 110-19, 
belongs more naturally to later city-life, whether the 
passage in question refer to literal robbery, or, as some 
hold, to extortion and oppression under legal forms. 
The practice of hoarding corn (1126) probably belongs 
to the later commercial life. The little treatise on the 
care of flocks (27 23-27) is hardly an early production ; 
literary treatment of such subjects is elsewhere late 
(Aristotle, Vergil). 

The same thing is true of the manuals of conduct for kings 
(16 ro-15 25 2-5 312-9), which relate to royal rulers as a class, 
without distinction of peoples, and lay the emphasis on the 
broad administrative virtues, the details being wholly different 
from those of Dt. 17 14-20, but nearly identical with those of the 
post-exilic Is.11 1-5. The instructions (231 4 256 f.) how to 
conduct one’s self at the table of a king are noteworthy; they 
reflect a time when such social intercourse was not uncommon 
(else they would not have found a place in Proverbs), certainly 
not the pre-exilic royal period, but rather the period of the 
Grecian (and possibly the Maccabzan) princes, when it might 
happen to any respectable man to find himself at the king’s 
table (see, e.g., Jos. Ant. xii. 43 9). 

Finally, there are, in parts of Prov. (1-9 222: 2423), 
suggestions of an organisation of learning which better 
suits the late reflective period: the sages are an influential 
body, and appear to have pnpils—so we may infer from 
the address ‘ my son,’ and from 2221—that is, academies 
were in existence. The dictum of Agur implies a habit 
of discussing theological questions. The quotations in 
305 f. (from Dt. £2 Ps. 18 30[3r] and perhaps Job 13 4 10) 
point to a late time, for Ps. 1S must be regarded as 
post-exilic, ` 

(c) Ethics.—IĪn certain points the ethical system of 
Proverbs agrees with that of the pre-exilic and exilic books 
on both the positive and the negative sides. The codes 
given in Ex. 20-23 Dt. Lev. and the prophets include 


1 There is no sign, however, in the prophetical writings of a 
class of philosophically sceptical sages ; the ‘ wise men’ depended 
on political shrewdness rather than on the word of Yahwé, and 
advocated expediency rather than prophetic piety. 

2 In Prov. 8 30 the term jox is by some taken as meaning 
‘artist,’ ‘architect,’ in which case it is better pointed [2N; it 
should rather be written jeX, ‘nursling ’ ‘ward’; wisdom is the 
creation or child of God (zw. 22-25) and his companion in his 
creative work. 
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most of the duties of a man to his fellow-citizens. They 
have nothing to say of courage, fortitude, moderation, 
self-sacrifice, intellectual truthfulness, love of beauty, 
international obligations; bnt this defect, however it 
may be explained, is not supplied by later books. The 
motive for right-doing, ‘that it may be well with thee,’ 
is the same throughout OT, and the avoidance of 
speculative inquiry concerning the nature of conscience 
and the ultimate basis of moral rules is common to all 
Semitic antiquity. On the other hand, there are injunc- 
tions and points of view in Proverbs which appear to 
indicate an ethical advance over the exilic and pre-exilic 
books. 

Such are the frequent praise of industry (6 6-11 12 24), the scorn 
of gluttony (23 20), and the homely warning against too much 
frequenting of others’ houses (25 17); the formulation ( fassrr) 
of the character of the scoffer (a conception peculiar to Proverbs), 
and the special attention paid to fools, kings, and children, 
classes not considered, from the educational point of view, in 
other books (Dt. 67 Ex. 12 26 f., are not exceptions); the deeper 
conceptions of responsibility for one’s words (10 11 1218 13 3), of 
the wisdom of heeding reproof (1211710), and of the corre- 
spondence between deeds and requital (2412, an advance in 
universality on Ezek. 1$); the reference to the uncertainty of 
the future (27 1), a sort of reflection of which we find no trace in 
Law or prophets; the injunction of kindness toward enemies 
(2417 f. 2521), which goes beyond the rule of Lev. 19 18 (this 
latter has in mind only fellow-countrymen). 

It must be said, moreover, that, though there is in 
Prov. no recognition of a law of international ethics, 
there is also no trace of that bitterness toward foreign 
nations which disfigures the prophetical and the historical 
books, parts of the Law, and some of the Psalms; the 
tone of the book ts that of men who have been trained 
by experience to the recognition of a universal humanity. 
The guide of conduct is the sage—the appeal is to 
every man’s reason and conscience. 

Such is the general attitnde. Yet the book has also 
its bitterness and implacableness. It adopts toward 
the wicked in general the attitude of Yahwe toward the 
wicked in Israel (Am. 4 Hos. 64-6 97); they are warned, 
and exhorted to repent, but, if they do not change, thev 
must die (Prov. ] 20-33). There is not even a trace of 
the softness which is visible in Ezek. 1832 Hos. 144. or 
of the recognition of human weakness which is expressed 
in Ps. 10314.1 This difference is doubtless due in great 
part to the impersonal character of the moral ideal and 
judge in Proverbs; Yahwe may pity, but Wisdom must be 
unrelenting. The sages, in fact, set forth a natural law 
in the moral world, which is no more capable of pity 
than physical law ; the rule is: be wise or perish—it is 
the rule of the ethical philosopher, not of the patriot or 
the preacher. In this respect, as in others, we are 
struck by the modernness of Proverbs: prophets and 
historians often seem remote from us, and sometimes 
even the psalms; but Proverbs might almost have been 
written vesterday. 

(d) Religious Attitude. —Of all the biblical books, if 
we omit such works as Nahum, Obadiah, and parts of 
KGhéleth, there is none with so simple and colourless a 
theistic creed as Proverbs. It is distinctly and absolutely 
monotheistic; unlike most of the prophetical writings 
and some of the psalms it ignores polytheism or the 
recognition of other gods than Yahwe—for it that 
question is finally settled ; even of angels and demons 
it makes no mention, though these must have formed 
part of the general Jewish belief whether before or after 
the exile—bnt Proverbs recognises no supernatural 
element in life but the spirit of God manifesting itself 
in the thonght of man, and omits intermediate agencies 
as unnecessary. Its theistic faith is firm, calm, and 
unquestioning. It is enough that God is the creator 
and ruler of the world. His ethical attributes are taken 
for granted: there is no discussion of his justice as in 
Job, no donbt of the moral significance of the world as 


1 See, however, what is said below (under @)of God's educative 
providence. In 261 3-r2 intellectual folly is treated of humour- 
ously or sarcastically. 
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in KĶõhéleth.? In accordance with this point of view 
the emotional element in religion is ignored: we find 
no expression of love to God, of sense of sin and re- 
pentance, of joy in the service of God—only the con- 
vietion that wisdom’s ways are ways of peace and 
pleasantness. On the other hand, we have (311 12) the 
fine conception of God as training his servants by 
suffering ; here alone in Proverbs is the word ‘love’ 
used of God (it is used of wisdom in 817). In striking 
contrast with all other OT books exeept Kohéleth the 
main features of the distinetively national Jewish religious 
faith are passed over in almost complete silence. 

There is no mention of prophets? or priests or temple; 
sacrifice is twice alluded to as a popular custom connected with 
feasting (7 14 171), twice (158 21 27) sacrifice without righteous- 
ness is denounced as abhorrent to God, and once (21 3) it is said 
that integrity is more acceptable to God than sacrifice—this last 
declaration is quite in the spirit of the prophets of the period of 
undeveloped ritual (Am. 521-23 Hos. 66 Is. Li1-17 Jer. 7 3-7 
22/7.), only, perhaps, with a more marked tone of indifference. 

In contrast, however, with prophets and psalmists, 
the devotional element in religion (prayer, praise) is 
lacking. While there is no reference to a colleetion of 
saered seriptures (such as oceurs in the prologue to the 
Greek translation of Ben-Sira, 132 B.C.), there are two 
definite quotations (305 f); the elosest parallel to sueh 
employment of earlier writings is the reference to 
Jeremiah in Dan. 92 (165 B.c.), and the suggestion is 
that Prov. 30 belongs to a late post-exilie period. 

In another point the silence of Proverbs is note- 
worthy. Before the exile the prophets predieted simply 
the restoration of the nation, but, after the fall of 
Jerusalem, the figure of the national king was introduced 
into the pieture by prophets and psalmists as the 
natural political head, leading the nation in a eareer of 
conquest (Jer. 8315 f., Is. 1l1-ọ, ete.); he was for a 
Jong time a part of the national hope. In Proverbs, 
however, he does not appear: what the book says of 
kings (1435 1610-15 2026 28 2421 f. 25 2-7) seems to 
regard them merely as a universal element of soeiety, 
to be feared and obeyed ; when they are spoken of as 
absolutely just (1610 20 28), this is a natural idealisation 
of the office ; 3 their utterances are said to be as just as 
an oracular deeision, and wickedness is declared (1612) 
to be abhorrent to them. This is the tone of a man 
who regards society as organised on a moral basis, and 
feels no interest in an independent Jewish government.* 
Nor do the writers of Proverbs express any interest in 
the newer eschatologieal ideas. 

The sphere of human activity, the place of struggle and 
happiness or unhappiness, is the present life on earth ; Shédl, as 
in the older literature, has no moral discriminations and no 
rewards and punishments (the same view is found in Ecclus. and 
KGhéeleth). 

Certain passages in the book are regarded, by some 
erities, as giving evidenee of a belief in ethical immor- 
tality, but this interpretation is improbable: 219 55 
refer to physical death (premature death, as in 1027, 
being the final penalty of sin); in 107 28 117 the refer- 
ence is to the present life;* 1432 may be understood 
to refer either to the future or to the present; but the 
text is probably in disorder. Inasmuch as the general 
position of Proverbs is perfectly clear on this point, a 
single couplet affirming immortality may naturally be 
regarded with suspicion. On the other hand, if the 
book be held to reeognise the doetrine, its date must be 

1 Agur (Prov. 302-4) merely affirms man's incapacity to com- 
prehend God ; cp Cheyne, Jew. Rel. Life, 174 F. 

2 In 2918 the reference is to people in general (not to the 
Jewish people particularly) and to law or instruction in general 
(not to the Jewish Torah), and the word vision (un) is error of 
text. 

3 Cheyne, however, thinks that there is a real portraiture of 
the Messiah in these passages; see his Jew. Rel. Life, 145 F 
Cp Toy, ‘Proverbs’ (in /nternat. Crit. Comm.), and art. ‘The 
King in Jew. post-exil. writings' (JBL, 1899). 

4 A Messianic hope is seen by some writers (e.g., Smend, A T 
Rel.-Gesch. 491) in 221 f. ; this passage, however, hardly affirms 
anything more than a general trust in God's protecting power, | 

B's rendering of 117 appears to assume immortality ; but it 


is not a rendering of our Heb., and may reflect the idea of a 
later time. 
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put very late. Of the idea of bodily resurrection (which 
was adopted by the Jews hardly earlier than the seeond 
century B.C.) there is no trace. 

The eentral religious coneeption of Proverbs is the 
fear of God, reverence for him as ruler and law-giver ; 
the sages, though philosophers, are distinetly religious. 
In chaps. 1-9 the expression ‘fear of God' represents 
simply an attitude; the fear is deseribed as the essence 
of wisdom, and its content is given in ethieal terms. 
In the remainder of the book God is regarded as the 
proteetor and benefactor of those who fear him. It 
must be added that, while ‘wisdom’ in a part of 
Proverbs (10-31) generally means sagacity, common- 
sense or prudenee, it has in 1-9 a peculiar religious 
or divine character which it is not easy to define with 
precision. In 8 it is both a human (vv. 1-21) and a 
divine quality (vv. 22-31). 

Whether the author conceived of it as an energy pervading 
the universe, or as a facully hreathed into man by God, or in 
some other way, it is difficult to say. For it is not shared hy 
all men, and the only statement that God bestows wisdom on 
man occurs in an interpolated passage (25-8), and does not 
accord with the rest of the book. Probably the sage did not 
define the conception to himself, but held generally that true 
wisdom could dwell in him only who lived in sympathetic and 


reverent obedience to the Lord of the world. Throughout the 
book the interest of the writers is in wisdom as such. 


The religious feeling of the sages forces them to 
identify wisdom with the divine government; the 
definition of wisdom as essentially the fear of God 
(17), the reeognition of God as absolute disposer of 
human affairs (16133 173), the affirmation of the 
happiness of those who trust in him (1620), and similar 
statements, may be regarded as sineere attempts to 
harmonise the philosophiea) point of view with the 
national religious convietion. ! 

(e) Relation to Ecclesiasticus.—The position of 
Proverbs in the arrangement of OT books, the faet, 
that is, that it stands in the Third Canon, favours the 
view that it is late, since the other books in this eanon 
are either exilie or post-exilie. But, more particularly, 
a post-exilie date is suggested by its relation to Ben- 
Sira.? The two books are so much alike in point of 
view, spirit, and contents that their relation ean be 
explained only by one of two suppositions : either one 
imitates the other, or the two are produets of the same 
period. But if Eeelus. imitates Proverbs (and the 
latter is confessedly the earlier of the two), the more 
natural explanation of the faet is that they stand near 
together, just as the earlier part of Enoch and Daniel 


are near each other in time as in content. 

One of the most striking of the similarities between the books 
is the fact that neither lays claim to divine inspiration, in 
contrast with the other writings (prophets and Térah) that 
give the terms of acceptance with God. This fact indicates in 
general a post-prophetic post-legal period, the period of the 
sages, who are a branch of the class of scribes, and obviously 
later than the legal development of the fifth century B.c. In 
Ecclus. (38 24-3911) learned men are distinctly recognised as a 
separate class, sharply distinguished from artisans, and their 
methods of study and their function are described at length. 
The picture of them in Proverbs is less sharply drawn, and it 
may be inferred that an interval of time, though not a very 
great one, separates the two books. 


It thus appears that, sinee the thought is substantially 
the same throughout Proverbs, the whole of the book 
in its present form is post-exilie, not earlier than the 
second half of the Persian period, and not later than 
the first half of the Greek period.4 The external 


1 Cp Oort, Spreuken (Th. T, 1885). A similar harmonisation 
is found in Ecclus. but not in the original Kohéleth. In the 
latter there are many harmonising additions, in Proverbs 
apperedtly only one, in 2 5-8. ‘ 

See Wispom LITERATURE, and cp Holtzmann, in Stade, 
GI71 2292 f.; Cheyne, Job and Sol, and Jew. Relig. Life, 
chap. 4; Montefiore in JQR 2 (1889-90). ‘ 

3 Prophetic and legal material no doubt continued to be 
produced down to the second century B.C. 5 but it was frag- 
mentary and complementary. The creative prophetic thought 
began to die out in the sixth century, but lingered till the 
fourth ; the law-books were practically finished by the year 
OO B.C, 

: 4 It is understood, of course, that no little of the general 
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influences of the time, when the Jews were scattered 
and brought into intimate intellectual relations with the 
great world, combined with the natural forward move- 
ment of the people, led them in the direction of a 
philosophical conception of life. 

How much, in this movement, is due to Persia and how much 
to Greece, it may be hard to say; the two streams of influence 
were doubtless blended and assimilated to the fundamental 
Hebrew thought. But it would appear that, while the con- 
tribution of Persia was mainly in the realm of the supernatural 
(eschatology, angelology, demonology), that of Greece was 
mainly philosophical (identification of virtue with knowledge, 
conception of the unity of the cosmos). It is not impossible also 
that some material was taken from Egyptian sources, 2 

(J) Lingutsitc Characier.—The vocabulary of Pro- 
verbs necessarily agrees largely with that of other OT 
books. lts linguistic peculiarities are partly due to the 
nature of its material, partly belong to the later usage.’ 
It is not always possible to say whether a given word 
is late-Hebrew or poetical; for particular discussions 
reference must be made to the commentaries. In any 
case the number of words which may probably be 
regarded as post-exilic or Aramaic is not large;? in 
this respect Proverbs differs from the lately-discovered 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira. It is not clear that there are 
any Arabic or Greek words.® The syntactical con- 
structions are characterised by the curtness and com- 
pression which naturally belong to gnomic writing. 
The general style of the book agrees with what we 
might expect of the time when Aramaic influence was 
beginning to make itself felt, and the Hebrew was 
entering on its later stage—that is, the fourth and 
third centuries B.C. 

The custom of teaching by aphorisms and short 
discourses is illustrated by the whole of the series of 
early Jewish philosophical works (in 
which the Pzrké Aboth may be included).® 
In the fourth and following centuries 
B.C. there must have been in circulation a number of 
proverbial sayings, and out of these our Book of 
Proverbs was made up.” The divisions visible on the 
face of the book have been mentioned above (§ 5), and 
the differences between them, in content and form, 
suggest that they represent separate small collections 
(very much as in the composition of the Psalter). The 
same fact is indicated by certain repetitions in the book. 

Where merely a line is repeated (as in 11 4 246), this need not 
show difference of editorship or of authorship, for a teacher 
might naturally vary his expressions. Where, however, a couplet 
occurs twice in exactly the same form (as in 188 2622 191 [as 
emended] 286 223 27 12, etc.) we may infer that the two have 
been inserted by different collectors.8 Such comparisons do 


not, however, aid in making out the primary divisions ; for this 
we must depend on form and content. 


The central part of the book, 101-2216, stands out 
by itself, but, if we may judge by the form, is really 


8. Process of 
formation. 





thought, theistic and ethical, and some of the particular illustra- 
tions, may be older than the fourth century; the present form, 
however, is not popular but academic. 

1 On Jewish horrowing from other nations cp M. Lazarus, 
The Ethics of Judaism (ET), 1 12 f. 

2 See Erman, Ægypten, 237 f., and cp Griffith, art. ‘ Egypt. 
Lit.’ in Library of the Worlds Best Lit. (New York, 1897). 

3 Cp the lists of words given by Driver, /#z¢rod., and Wilde- 
boer, Die Sprüche. 

4 The following appear to be late: the plur. form mey, 84; 
TRD, 1530; y2) ‘to utter, 15, etc.; the expression 1'3 sy, 
269, in the sense ‘come into the possession of’; nip, 83; 
and perhaps 33, 162, ‘n5, 14 and some others. Aramaic are 


the terminations py and ae and the words 43, 3123 pn, ‘sin,’ 


14343 N03, 7 20, and perhaps some others. 
5 The obscure word s1, 218, may be Arab., but it is doubtful 
whether it is the right reading ; mipox, 30 31, is error of text; 


ON, 716 may be Gk. o@6vy, or the Gk. may come from a 


Semitic term ; ype, 21 28, is textual error. 

6 Cp the Gk. ‘ Menander,’ and the Syriac work bearing the 
same name. The instruction in the Synoptic Gospels is of the 
same character. 

7 These would be of various times and origins, as is the case 
everywhere. Cp Oort, in Bible for Learners (or, for Young 
People), Bk. iii. chap. 7; Back in Graetz’s Afonatsschrift, 1875- 
1884; Wünsche, Die Rathselweitshett b. d. Heb., 1883. 

8 For lists of repetitions, see Introductions and Commentaries. 
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composed of two smaller parts, 101-162 and 163-2216; 
the second of these is mostly made up of comparisons 
and other single sentences, whilst the first employs the 
antithetic form. With the second agree 25-27 and 
part of 28 f.; with the first agrees the other part of 
28 f. ‘These seem to have been the earliest collections 
(ethical couplets); then came the two groups of quat- 
rains, 2217-2422 and 2423-34, which, by their distincter 
mention of ‘sages’ and the freer character of their 
material, indicate a later time; the more elaborate 
discourses of 1-9 (omitting 25-8 327-35 61-19 97-12) may 
be still later; and 80 f. form an appendix. Within 
these divisions smaller sections occur (such as 163-9 
[or, 1-9] 1610-15 252-7 2613-12 2723-27), which may 
well have been independent productions. Exactly when 
and how the various parts were combined into a book 
it is hardly possible to say, nor is the question very 
important; the main point is that the process prob- 
ably went on through the fourth and third centuries, 
and that the appendix, 30/7, may have been added 
still later ; Agur’s dictum somewhat resembles KGhéleth, 
and the artificial tetradic form in 3011-31 and the 
alphabetical poem, 3110-31 suggest a late time. Apart 
from the sections and sub-sections no principle of 
arrangement of couplets and quatrains is recognisable. ! 
It thus appears that the history of ancient Hebrew 
aphoristic literature is parallel to the course of such 
literary developments in other peoples— 
- eh it belongs to the maturest period of the 
ie a 1e nation. The proverbs of half-civilised 
atone es peoples do not deserve to be classed as 
literature ; they are merely shrewd popular observations 
on the passing affairs of everyday life; those broader 
and deeper observations that are more properly called 
aphorisms are the product of cultivated reflection. In 
Egypt the mature philosophical and ethical maxims 
that bear the names of Ptahhotep, Any, and others had 
their origin in one of the most flourishing periods of the 
Empire (see EGYPT, § 21). Hindoo proverbial literature 
falls in a similar period in the history of Indian thought. 
The Greek proverbs ascribed to Menander are probably 
to be referred to the time that witnessed the rise of the 
great post-Platonic schools of philosophy. Similarly 
Hebrew aphoristic literature appears after the beginning 
of the philosophical movement that is introduced by the 
Book of Job; and it maintains itself into the Talmudic 
period, that is, up to the point when the main Jewish 
literary activity, abandoning philosophy and apocalypse, 
devoted itself to the legal and ethical exposition of the 
Torah. The fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jews throughout the Roman Empire had as one effect 
the concentration of attention on the law, which was 
now the sole bond of union between the scattered com- 
munities. But, till this revolution was accomplished, 
aphoristic literature continued to be cultivated. The 
Book of Proverbs was followed by Ben-Sira ; a number 
of proverbs are found in Kohéleth ; and the sayings in 
Pirké Aboth ascribed to the great sages doubtless 
represent the period beginning in the second century 
B.C. and extending into the first two centuries of our 
era. These sayings are analogous to those that tradi- 
tion puts into the mouths of the ‘seven wise men’ of 
Greece ; philosophy arose early in Greece, late among 
the Jews. The Book of Proverbs, standing midway 
in the philosophic development, is the finest philo- 
sophical fruitage of the national Jewish spirit broadened 
and matured by intellectual contact with the best 
foreign thought of the time. 
i. Text and verstons.—Vogel (in Schultens), 1769; Jager, 
Observu. tn Prov. Sal. vers. alex., 1788; Schleusner, Lexi- 
con(*), 1829; Lagarde, Anmerk. 2. griech. 
10. Literature. Uebers. d? Prov. 1863; Dyserinck, Krit. 
Schol. (Th.7, 1883); Oort, Spreuken, 1-9 
(TAT, 1885); Baumgartner, Etude crit. sur .. Prov., 18903 


Bickell (VZAM, 1891); Pinkuss, Die syr. Uebers. d. Prov. 
(ZATW, 1894); Gratz, Exeget. stud. (in his Monatsschr., 


1 For attempts at a determination of small sub-divisions see 
Ewald, Delitzsch, and Chajes. 
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1884), and Emendationes, 1892-94; Nestle, art. ‘ Bibeliiber- 
setzungen, in Herzog-Hauck, PRE), and published separ- 
ately ; Chajes, Prov.-Stud., 1899; Kautzsch, #feb. text of Prov. 
(SBOT, 1901); Wildeboer, De Tiydshespaling des Spreuken- 
bockes, 1899. 

ii. Transl, and Comm.—Midrash Mislé, ed. Buber, 1893; 
Saadia, ed. Derenbourg, 1894; Aben Ezra, ed. Horowitz, 1884; 
Rashi, Aben Ezra and Levi b. Gersom are given in Giggeius, 
in Prov. Sal. Comment. trium Rabbin., 1620; and other 
baa commentaries are named in Cahen, La Bible, 1847; 

» Deutsch, D. Sprüche Sal's nach d. Auffass. i. Talm. u. 
Midr., etc., 1885 ; Mercerius, 1573, 1651; Geler, 1653 . . 17253 
Schultens, 1748, and ed. Vogel, 1769; Ewald, 1837, 1867; 
Hitzig, 1858; Kamphausen (in Bunsen’s Sidelwerk), 1868; 
Delitzsch, 1873; Reuss, Fr. ed. 1878, Germ. ed. 1894; Nowack, 
1883; Horton, 1891; Kautzsch, D. f/eil. Schr. d. ATI), 1896; 
Wildeboer, 1897 ; Frankenberg, 1898 ; Strack), 1899 ; Toy, 1899 ; 
Oort, Het Oude Test., 1898-1900; M. D. Conway, Sod and 
Solomonic Lit., 1900; Kautzsch, in SBOT, 1901. 

iit, General Works.—Bruch, Wershettslehre d. Heb., 1851; 
Bois, La poésie gnom., etc., 1886; Cheyne, Job and Sol., 1887; 
in Sem. Stud., ed. Kohut, 1897; Jew. Rel. Life, etc., 1808; 
Montefiore, .Votes, etc. (JQR, 1890); Smend, AT Red.-gesch., 
1893; Pfeiffer, D. rel.-sittl. Weltanschan. d. B. d. Spr., 1897. 

iv. Other gnomic aig se a eee Prov. phil. of Con- 
Sucius, 1895; Erman, -Egyft.;, Halévy, Mélanges de critique, 
etc., 1883; Jager (in 4-1), 1892; Béhtlingk, Zad. Sprüche; 
M. Williams, Zian Wisdom; Pirké Abath, ed. C. Taylor; 
Menander, eds. of Meineke and Koch; Syriac Menander, in 
Land, Anecd. Syr. 1; Freylag’s Meidani; Jacob, Altaradé. 
Parall, z. AT, 1897; Malan, Proverbs, with numerous parallels 
from a great number of aphoristic collections of other peoples. 
See also The Story of A hikar (1898); cp ACHIACHARUS. 

C-H. T. 

PROVINCE ( provincia, etymology uncertain), in the 
Roman sense, may be defined as the department or 
sphere of duty ? assigned to one of the higher magistrates 
(the consuls and przetors). When, however, with the 
spread of the Roman arms, the government of con- 
quered countries grew to be one of the most important 
duties of the higher magistrates, the term province, 
from designating the government of a conquered 
country as one particular duty of a Roman magistrate, 
came to be used generally as a designation of the 
country itself. 

It is somewhat in this sense that the word is used in 


EV to translate ays, médindh (apparently from ,/y, 


‘judge,’ hence lit. jurisdiction)? for which © almost 
always has ywpa (€mapxela in Esth. 411, carpameia in 
Esth. 89). A division of Israel into wédindth is men- 
tioned in the time of Ahab (1 K. 2014 f. ; see GOVERN- 
MENT, § 18); médindth of the Babylonian empire are 
alluded to in Ezek.198 Dan. 82 (Elam), Lam. 11 
(Judæa); those of the Persian empire are referred to 
with great frequency in the Book of Esther (Ir, etc.) ; 
the Jewish territory was cne of them (Neh. 76 Ezra, 
21; cp GOVERNOR, I; GOVERNMENT, $ 25; PERSIA, 
§ Ifa SATRAPS ; TIRSHATHA). Tbe word is also used 
in a general sense in Eccl. 58 (RV™&£. ihe state); cp 
28. The frequent use of ywpa in Maccabees (where 
EV has ‘country,’ but ‘province’ would perhaps be 
better) may be noted. 

Augustus in 27 B.C. divided the provinces into 
imperial and senatorial. Those which, from their 
proximity to the frontier or from the turbulence of their 
population, required the presence of an army were 
placed under the direct control of the emperor ; those 
which needed no troops were left to be administered by 
the senate. (1) The senatorial provinces were ruled by 
an annual governor as under the republic. Of these 
provinces Augustus ordained that Africa and Asia should 
be consular, the rest praetorian; but all the governors 
of the senatorial provinces were now called proconsuls 
(cp PROCONSUL). Their powers and dignities were 
much the same as they had been under the republic, 
except that they had now no troops, or only a handful 
to maintain order. (2) The imperial provinces were 
governed by imperial lieutenants (/egadi Cesaris), who 

1 In familiar language any business was called a province. 

2 In Aramaic and Arabic the cognate word means ‘city’ (so, 
too, in Palm. inscriptions, but in bilinguals ‘p œm, ‘lovers of 
tbeir city’ [in parallelism with ‘fearers of their gods’) is repre- 


sented by Maen hes cp Vog. Syr. Cent.13. Bevan, Dar. 
220). In Arabic el-Medina is ¢he city, par excellence. 
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were nominated by the emperor and held office at his 
pleasure; all of them had the power of the sword (jus 
gladii} For the administration of the finances these 
lieutenants had procurators under them, whilst the 
governors of the senatorial provinces continued to have 
quzestors as under the republic. Another class of 
imperial provinces consisted of those which from the 
physical nature of the country (as the Alpine districts), 
or the backward state of civilisation (as Mauretania 
and Thrace), or the stubborn character of the people 
(as Judæa and Egypt) were not adapted to receive a 
regular provincial constitution. These were regarded as 
domains of the emperor, and were managed by a pro- 
curator (in the case of Egypt by a przefect), nominated 
by and responsible to the emperor. 

The word éwapxela (EV ‘ province’) occurs in NT. 
In Acts 23 34 Felix asks concerning Paul éx molas émap- 
xelas €oriv—of which kind of province he is—whether 
provincial or senatorial. (Cilicia was probably in the 
time of Felix an imperial province; cp CILICIA, § 3.) 
In 251 the province of Festus the procurator of Judæa 
is intended (see GOVERNMENT, § 30, col. 1914; ISRAEL, 
§ go, col. 2275). 

PRUNING HOOK (77533; Apetranon: falx 
[Zigo in Mic. ]), Is. 24 185 Joel 3 [4] 10 43t. See VINE 
and cp AGRICULTURE, § 7. 

PSALM (M212; G Theod. pardmoc: Aq. MEAW- 
AHMA. Sym. WAN, ACMA; Tg. Nnn2e1n; cp Staerk, 
ZALM xi, [T892] 94 137, On the linguistic 
affinities see BDB and Ges.-Buhl). 

The meaning of the Hebrew word is not clear. 
According to Lagarde (Or. 223 f.) wmn, mismõr, came 
into use as a technical term of synagogue-worship, in 
contradistinction to WAillah, hillim (aban, cean), which 
was specially appropriated to the temple cult. Grätz 
(Psalmen, 79 f.), with whom B. Jacob (ZATW 16 
[1896] 164 f.) inclines to agree, thinks that mizmõr has 
no musical reference, merely indicating that a new 
psalm begins: it is equivalent therefore to 'chapter,' 
and, but for the carelessness of copyists, would stand 
at the head of every psalm. Delitzsch (introd. to 
Ps. 3) conjectures that it was an artificial expression 
coined by David. The word, which occurs exclusively 
in the headings of 56 psalms and in Ecclus. 491 (see 
PsALMS [Book], § 1), and to which the cognate 
languages offer no corresponding terms except loan- 
words, is most probably—like so many other terms in 
the headings—corrupt. 

The true word must be one which by its meaning 
justifies its close connection with the phrases 3345, +325 
map, etc., and admits of being corrupted not only into 
serio but also into ve (a corruption of a correction of 
snip), with which it is so often combined, and which in 
the sense of ‘song’ is as superfluous as wam in the 


sense of ‘psalm.’ The required word is either D9, 
‘marked’ (Dan. 1021) or gyn, ‘mark’ (Aram.). The 


Aram. ,/oe" corresponds to the Heb. ppn, ‘to mark’ 
(cp. Tg., Is.101). ‘Marked: Of the sons of Korah’ 
is just what we should expect to find at the head of a 
poem transcribed from the Korahite collection, and in 
the prefix to the title we cannot be surprised to find an 
Aramaism. In Ps. 981, where {mm stands, we must 
supply nab, following 6, and on the analogy of Ps. 


1001, where amnd (like amb) is most probably a corrup- 
tion of naw, ‘of Jedithun.’ 

It is very possible that the familiar phrase ‘the Book 
of Jashar’ (ag}3 59), for which © substitutes ‘ song- 


TT 


book,’ wën 1p, should rather be, ‘the book of the 
marked poems’ (own "5D)—7.¢., the collection of 
poems whose source is indicated me collectively). W. 


Robertson Smith considered ©’s reading certain ; it is 


at any rate probably very near the truth. 
TAK: C. 
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PSALMS [BOOK] 


CONTENTS 
I. INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION 
Title (§ 1). Steps in redaction: five books (§ 7; cp Books 1 and 2(§ 11). 
Traditional authorship (§ 2). also § 38). ‘ l Book 1 not pre-exilic ($ 12). 
Number of psalms (§ 3). Dates of collections (§ 8; final redaction, Date of 2nd ‘ Davidic’ collection (§ 13), 
Psalter a teniple handbook ? (§ 4). 9) Why called Davidic (§ 14). 
Necessary qualification (§ 5). Confirmations of result so far (§ 9) Technical terms in titles (§ 15 ; cp §$ 25, 45). 
The ‘I’ psalms (§ 6; cp also § 37). Older poems included ? (§ 10). Use of psalms in temple (§ 16). 
il. RECENT CRITICISM 
Survey of recent criticism ($§ 17-21). On pre-exilic psalms (§ 19). W. Sanday (§ 21). 
On Maccabzan psalms (§ 18). Robertson Smith (§ 20). ° 
IHI. FRESH SURVEY OF PSALTER 

Preliminaries (§ 22): ii. Psalms 204 (§ 30). iii. Duhm’s argument from Psalter of 

i. Ochus theory (§ 23). iii. Psalms 61 and 63 (§ 31). Solomon (§ 41). 

ii. Gray on royal psalms (§ 24; cp §§ iv. Psalms 8946 and 132 (§ 32). Background of Psalter of Solomon ; 

29-34). v. Psalms 45 72 101 (§ 33). name (§ 42). 

iii. Psalm-headings (§ 25_/). Result ($ 34). iv. Imitative psalms (§ 43). 
Results for the guilds of singers (§ 27). Psalms of immortality (8 35). v. Psalni composition (§ 44). 
Historical background of specimen psalms Ideas of Psalter varied (§ 37). Historical references in titles (§ 45). 

(§ 28). Chronology of psalms (§ 38): Psalm-titles in versions (§ 46). 

Royal psalms reconsidered (§§ 29-34) : i. Phraseological argument ($ 39). Poetical form (§ 47). 

i. Psalms 2 18 110 (§ 29). ii. Linguistic argument (§ 40). Ancient versions (§ 48). 

Bibliography (§ 49). 
I. INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION said ‘the Psalms of David,’ and believed the whole 


book to be his [and even Theodore 
The Book of Psalms or the Psalter, the first book of ;,, Of Mopsuestia accepted the Davidic 

: ‘ authorship. Pe E hol 
Hagiographa in the Hebrew Bible,! bears the Hebrew oy authorship of the Psalter as a whole}. 
title mbam, ¢éhillim, or wm rnp, sépher | But this title and belief are both of Jewish origin. 
1. Title. Pare? the: bool. ol hymns’ or rather [Thus in 2 Ch. 2930 David and Asaph appear to be 
‘songs of praise.’2 The singular aban, £hillah, is 


combined as joint-authors of the Psalter, and} in 
properly the infinitive or nomen verbi of Son, Ailil, a | * eee Us [writings] pra we An a 
verb eniployed in the technical language of the temple | TOARN TAIE N PeSdcS, the title ot the aApoery pia 
service for the execution of a jubilant song of praise to 


‘Psalms of Solomon ' implies that the previously existing 
the accompaniment of music and the blare of the 


2. Traditional 


Psalter was ascribed to David. [Whether, however, 


T a a a a a 
name is not therefore equally applicable to all psalms, S NA net gies Rees ee ee H 
and in the later Jewish ritual the synonym fa//é/ Loi E T on an o aeo 
specially designates two series of psalms, 113-118 and aos a Lo ee ae Eee oe 
146-150, of which the former was sung at the three | Teading of the title anve>. See § 12 (a) (@).] Jewish 
great feasts, the encænia, and the new moon, and the ee Soe LS Haid the T Cae 
latter at the daily morning prayer (see HALLEL). Pe , pe: ae ne a B ‘ ee and 
That the whole book is named ‘ praises’ is clearly due ee or X i 7 pais o Kp Save K a 
to the fact that it was the manual of the temple service dara / es ee ii N oy LA ri re ar i 
of song, in which praise was the leading feature. For ae eee a SE en > as 
an individual psalm, however, the usual name is az7/sm0r book, though according to Talmudic tradition” he 


(i219; only in titles of psalms [except in Ecclus. 49 1]),? incorporated psalms by ten other authors: Adam, 


Be ; : Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, 
which is applicable to any piece designed to be sung to Asaph, and the three sons of Korah. [Cp Driver, 


= musical accompaniment, Of this word, Yaruss, | Zntrod.®', 7 f-; Neubauer, Studia Biblica, 2 6-8. 
‘psalm,’ is a translation, and m the Greek Bible the | Another good authority on Jewish tradition—Dr. B. 
whole book is called ‘Psalms (Yadpol) or ' Psalter” | Jacob—writes thus: ‘Not till quite late, according to 
(Yarr7jpcov ).4 The title Psalms (YaAuoi) or Book of | the Midrash, did David take possession of the entire 
Psalms (Biros Yadav) is used in the NT (Lk.2042 | Psalter. In the second century the most inportant 
2444; Acts]20); but in Heb. 47 we find another title, | teachers of the Mishna still debate the questions whether 


ponte ‘ David.’ A cae all the psalms are by David (R. Meir), and whether 
Hippolytus tells us that in his time most Christians they all refer to David (R. Elasar), or to the community 


T a e (R. Joshua), who composed the Hallél, etc. (Pësīhīm, 
1 [The part of this article signed ‘W. R. S.’ was originally 1174). The Church fathers, too, in the earliest age 


writlen in 1886. It was, however, virtually re-indorsed in 1892 . a: cel 
in the seventh of the Lectures on Biblical Criticism now so often protest against the erroneous opinion that David is the 


referred to as O7-/C(?), in which, as the author states, he has author of all the psalms, and seek for reasons why the 
incorporated the main conclusions of his article. Much water whole Psalter is nevertheless named after him’ (ZAT W 
has flowed under the bridge since 1892, and the progress of the 16 [1896], 162 f.).] 

critical study of other books cannot but react on that of the me a e a i : 

Psalms. No better starting-point, however, for the study of With this it agrees that the [Hebrew] titles of the 
this great book could be had than the sketch here adopted as | psalms name no one later than Solomon, and even he 
the introduction to our article ; and if we decline to hold it is not recognised as a psalmodist by the most ancient 


certain that a renewed investigation of the Psalter from the ws Ja: : : i 
point of view enforced upon us by the present circumstances of tradition, that of G, which omits him from the title of 


criticism and philology would have led the writer to the same Ps.127 (6R inserts the name)? and makes Ps. 72 be 
conclusions as in 1886, no disparagement to an enthusiastically written eis SaXolwluwr, t.e., not by but of him. 


admired comrade can be intended by the scholar whose signature The details of the tradition of authorship show considerable 
is appended to the larger part of the article. ] 


2 Hippol., ed. Lag., 188; Eus. ZÆ vi.252; Epiph. Mens. co o T T S ea 
et Pond. § 23; Jerome’s preface to Psalt. juxta Hebreos. 1 The passages are collected in Kimhi’s preface to his com- 
3 [If the reading of the Cairo Hebrew text be correct, 435 mentary on the Psalms, ed. Schiller-Szinessy, Cambridge, rg 
could be used of secular songs. But Halévy, p75] 2 [The significance of this fact is changed, if myn and posg 

4 Similarly in the Syriac Bible the title is szazmdré. are both corruptions of the same original. See § 12.} 
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variation ; according to the Talmudic view Adam is author of the 
Sabbath psalm, 92, and Melchizedek of Ps. 110, whilst Abraham 
is identified with Ethan the Ezrahite (Ps. 89). According to 
older Jewish tradition attested by Origen,! Ps. 92 is hy Moses, 
to whom are assigned Pss. 90-100 inclusive, according to a 
general rule that all anonymous pieces (avemiypadot, n\n‘) are 
by the same hand with the nearest preceding psalm whose 
author is named; and Ps. 110, which by its title is Davidic, 
seems to have been given to Melchizedek to avoid the dilemma 
of Mr. 22414 Origen’s rule accounts for all the psalms except 
1 and 2, which were sometimes reckoned as one poem (Acts 13 33 
in the Western text; Origen, B. Bérakhdth, 94), and appear 
to have been ascribed to David (Acts425). The opinion of 
Jerome (Pref. in Ps. Heb.) and other Christian writers that 
the collector of the Psalter was Ezra does not seem to rest on 
Jewish tradition, 


[The number of the psalms both in @ and in MT is 
150, though the mode of arriving at this number is 
different; @ unites 9 and 10, 114 and 


Aik sani 115, and divides 116 and 147; the 
p ' apocryphal psalm at the end is not 
reckoned. The oldest Jewish tradition reckoned 147 


psalms (cp Gen. 4728); Pss.9 and 10 are one, 70 and 
71 are one, 114 and 115 are one, and 117 and 1181-4 
are one, whilst 1185 begins a separate psalm (see, e.g., 
the Vienna MS described by Ginsburg, /xtrod. 777). 
The inaccuracy of an arrangement which divides Pss. 9 
and 10, 42 and 43 is manifest. ] 

Whatever may be the value of the titles to individual 
psalms, there can be no question that the tradition that 
the Psalter was colleeted by David is not 


ad ea historical ; for no one doubts that [at any 
oes rate] some of the psalms date from after 


the Babylonian exile. The truth that 
underlies the tradition is that the collection is essentially 
the hynmin-book of the second temple, and it was there- 
fore aseribed to David, because it was assumed, as we 
see clearly from Chronicles, that the order of worship 
in the seeond temple was the same as in the first, and 
had David as its father: as Moses completed the law 
of Israel for all time before the people entered Canaan, 
so David completed the theory and contents of the 
temple psalmody before the temple itself was built. 
When we thus understand its origin, the tradition 
becomes really instructive, and may be translated into 
a statement which throws light on several points con- 
nected with the book—the statement, namely, that the 
Psalter was (finally, at least) collected with a liturgical 
purpose. ‘Thus, though the Psalms represent [according 
to the writer's earlier view] a great range of individual 
experience, they avoid such situations and expressions 
as are too unique to be used in acts of publie devotion. 
Many of the psalms are doxologies or the like, expressly 
written for the temple ; others are made up of extracts 
from older poems in a way perfectly natural in a hymn- 
book, but otherwise hardly intelligible. Such ancient 
hymns as Ex.151 [ep Exopus, Boox oF, § 6], 
Judg. 5 1 S. 21-10 [ep SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, § 3], are not 
included in the collection, though motives borrowed 
from them are embodied in more modern psalms ; the 
interest of the collector, we see, was not historieal but 
liturgical. Again, the temple, Zion, the solemn feasts, 
are constantly kept in the foreground. All these points 
go to show that the collection was not only used but 
actually formed for use in the temple. 
[The preceding statement with regard to the object and use of 
the collection would probably have received from the original 
writer some qualification. Most critics 
5. Necessary would now admit that many of the psalms 
qualification. were probably never either used in the 
temple or intended for use in the temple. 
The synagogues were ‘ prayer-houses’ like the temple, and it is 
difficult to believe that prayer did not include praise ; moreover, 
the ‘missionary psalms ’ and the so-called ‘ Puritan psalms’ had 
a special applicability to the Jews of the Dispersion (Che. 
OPs. 12 14 363; Duhm, Psalmen, Einl. x.; Briggs, in Mew 
World, March 1900, 177). Duhm even thinks that many psalms 


can only have been used for private edification. At any rate, 
it is safer to call the Psalter the prayer-book and hymn-book of 





1 Opp. 2514 7% ed. de la Rue; cp Hippol. ut supra; Jerome, 
Ep. CXL (ad Cypr.), and Pref tn Mal. 
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the (post-exilic) Jewish community! than to connect it as a 
whole too closely with the services in the temple. It is thus 

a left open to suppose that many of the psalms 
6. ‘I’ of the were hymns of the Dispersion (see Roy), and 

psalms. at the same time to deny that the religious 

experiences are ever purely personal. Prof. 
Robertson Smith, at a later date, qualified his original statement 
respecting ‘individual religious experience,’ and the following 
passage (O T/CË) 189, n.) deserves to be quoted.] ‘Some recent 
writers go so far as to maintain that in all(or almost all) the psalms, 
the speaker is Israel, the church-nation personified, so that the 
“I” and “me” of the psalms throughout mean “we,” ‘ us,” 
the community of God's grace and worship. So especially 
Smend in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 8 49 f. (1888). Few will be dis- 
posed to go so far as Smend [who has indeed since 1888 taken 
opportunities of qualifying his original position, and in his 
Lehrbuch der AT Rel.-gesch.(?), 361, says that he is in essential 
agreement with Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 261 f} But 
the view that many psalms are spoken in the name of the 
community is no novelty, and can hardly be disputed. There 
is, of Conrse, room for much difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which this method of interpreting the ʻI” and ‘‘me” 
of the psalms may be applied. Driver, /#trod.\1) 366 /. [389 7.) 
would confine it to a few psalms [but cp the fuller statement in 
ed. 6], while Cheyne (whose remarks on the bearing of the 
question on the use of the Psalter in the Christian Church will 
repay perusal) gives it a much larger range (Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, Lecture vi.).’ [On this subject see further Schuurmans 
Stekhoven, ZA TIV 9 [1889], 131 73; Budde, 7ZZ, May 14, 
1892, col. 254; Beer, /adividual- und Gemeinde-Psalmen (1894); 
Coblenz, Ued. das betende Ich in den Psalmen (1897); H. Roy, 
Die Volksgemeinde u. die Gemeinde der Frommen im Psalter 
(1897); D. Leimdérfer, Das Psalter-ego in den Ich-Psalmen 
(1898), and Baethgen’s commentary.) 

[It is often said that the practice of those who prepare hymn- 
books for congregational Christian use is against Smend’s view, 
hymns which were originally the expression of the inward ex- 
perience of individuals in circumstances more or less peculiar to 
themselves being adapted to more general use by omissions, addi- 
tions, and other large or small alterations. The comparison, 
however, is hazardous, the awakening of individual life in the 
Western nations since the introduction of Christianity having no 
parallel in the Semitic East. Those hymns in the OT which 
were traditionally supposed to be the effusions of individuals (1 S. 
21-10 Is. 38 10-20 Jon. 2 2-9 [3-10]), turn out to be nothing of the 
kind, but simply expressions of the faith of the pious community 
of Israel. The same may on the whole be affirmed of the 
‘Psalms of Solomon.’ The truth is, thar the controversy as to 
the ‘1’ psalms is not so important as has been supposed. It is 
not a part of the larger question as to the date of the psalms, 
for the representation of a body of men as a single being is 
primitive; ‘I’ psalms might, if the tone of thought and the 
social background permitted, be pre-exilic. Nor does it greatly 
affect the exegesis of the psalms, except indeed when by means 
of forced interpretations Duhm and B. Jacob endow the speakers 
of the psalms with a vigorous and almost self-assertive person- 
ality. Between those who contend that rhe speaker of-a psalm 
(or of a part of a psalm) is a representative or typical pious 
Israelite, and those who regard the speaker as the communily 
itself personified, there is, exegetically, but a slight difference. 
And yet this difference is not to be wholly disregarded. A 
close study of the psalms, especially in connection with a keen 
textual criticism, will N show the greater naturalness 
(from the point of view of | ’élkerpsychologie) of the latter way 
of accounting for the phenomena. Occasionally, of course, e.g., 
in 3411 [12] 452[r] 751 10647, there is no possible doubt 
that it is the poet himself who speaks; but these passages are 
widely different from those about which somewhat too lively a 
dispute has arisen among critics of the Psalter. The evidence 
of the heading of Ps. 102 cannot rightly be brought against the 
view here recommended ; the ‘afflicted one’ (*33') there spoken 
of is manifestly the pious community (cp Dy, 613 77 4).] 

[The chief names on the other side? are those of Néldeke, B. 
Jacob, and Duhm. According to Nildeke (ZA TIV 20 [1900], 

2f), the ‘I’ psalms refer as a rule to the poet himself; this is 
eee on the observation that in the songs in the Hebrew text 


of Ecclus. 51 2-12 and 13-29 it must be Ben Sira who speaks.3 
Very different is the view of B. Jacob (ZA TIV 17 [1897], 544.77), 


I Olshausen (Psalmen, 1853) already gives this definition of 
the Psalter; but he does not give a clear notion of the great 
Jewish community, which, though conscious of its unity 
(symbolised even by so apparently trifling a point as the turning 
of a worshipper towards Jerusalem even when away from the 
Holy Land), was nevertheless not merely Palestinian but 
scattered in many lands. i 

2 We do not mention König (Ziné. 400), because he admits 
the representative character of most of the individuals who are 
the supposed speakers in the psalms. In Ps. 23, however, the 
speaker, he thinks, is not the collective comuni (Smend), but 
a fugitive, who is cut off from visits to the temple, like David, 
according to 1 Sam. 2619. (But surely the speaker in this and 
parallel psalms is the company of faithful Israelites and diligent 
frequenters of the temple, who formed the erne? of the post- 
exilic Jud#an community.) i 

3 This observation of Nöldeke, however, is hardly self-evident 
so far as 51 2-12 is concerned. 
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who maintains that psalms were composed for the use of 
individuals who had some sacrificial rite to perform in the 
temple, as a means of deliverance from sickness, or as a thank- 
offering for recovery; and goes so far as to define the Psalter 
(in opposition to Olshausen and many others) as ‘ein Gemeinde- 
opfergesangbuch—das hat uns mbp gelehrt,—ein Privat(opfer)- 
gebethuch—das sollte «smb zeigen.” To these we may add 
Duhm, who, as a commentator, represents the same tendency, 
and carries the individnalising eri etalion of the speakers of 
the psalms to an extreme. The objections to this view will 
appear to any student of Duhm's always clear and consistent, 
but too often strained, exegesis. See further, §§ 16, 37.] 


The question now arises, Was the collection a single 
act, or is the Psalter made np of several older collections ? 
Here we have first to observe that in 
the Hebrew text the Psalter is divided 
into five books, each of which closes with 
a doxology. The scheme of the whole is 


7. Steps in 
redaction : 
five books. 


as follows :— 

Book i., Pss. 1-41: all these are ascribed to David except 1 210 
(which is really part of 9) 33 (ascribed to David in ©); doxology 
41 13. 

nee ii, Pss. 42-72: of these 42-49 are ascribed to the 
Korahites (43 heing part of 42), 50 to Asaph, 51-71 to David 
(except 66 67 71 anonymous ; in G the last two [not 67 5N] bear 
David's name), 72 to Solomon: do.rology 72 18 19 followed by the 
subscription ‘The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.’ 

Book iii., Pss. 73-89: here 73-83 bear the name of Asaph, 
84 7. ST f. that of the Korahites, 86 of David, 88 also of Heman, 
89 of Ethan; doxology 39 52. 

Book iv., Pss. 90-106: all are anonymous except 90 (Moses), 
101 103 (David)—G gives also 104 to David; here the doxology 
is peculiar, ‘ Blessed be Yahwè God of israel from everlasting and 
to everlasting. And let all the people say Amen, Hallelujah.’ 
[On this doxology with the preceding henediction see § 17, end.] 

Book v., Pss. 107-150 : of these 108-110 122 124 131 133 138-145 
are ascribed to David, and 127 to Solomon, and 120-134 are 
pilgrimage psalms; ® varies considerably from the Hebrew as 
to the psalms to be ascribed to David, and assigns some to 
Haggai and Zechariah; the book closes with a group of doxo- 
logical psalms. 


The division into five books was known to Hippolytus ;4 
but a closer examination of the doxologies shows that it 
does not represent the original scheme of the Psalter ; 
for, while the doxologies to the first three books are no 
part of the psalms to which they are attached, but really 
mark the end of a book in a pions fashion not uncommon 
in eastern literature, that to book iv., with its rubric 
addressed to the people, plainly belongs to the psalm, 
or rather to its liturgical execution, and does not, there- 
fore, really mark the close of a collection once separate. 

i. In point of fact, books iv. and v. have so many 
common characters that there ts every reason to regard 
them as a single great group. 

ii. Again, the main part of books ii. and iii. (Ps. 
42-83) is distinguished from the rest of the Psalter by 
habitually avoiding the name Yahwé (EV the LORD) 
and using Elōhīm (God) instead, even in cases like Ps. 
507, where ‘I am Yahwe thy God’ of Ex. 202 is quoted 
but changed very awkwardly to ‘I am God thy God.’ 
This is due not to the authors of the individual psalms, 
but to an editor ; for Ps. 58 is only another recension 
[with some peculiar variations ?] of Ps. 14, and Ps. 70 
repeats part of Ps. 40, and here Yahwe is six times 
changed to Elohim, whilst the opposite change happens 
but once. The Elohim psalms, then, have undergone 


1 ‘ The witness of Hippolytus is found in the Greek (ed. Lag., 
193; Closely followed by Epiphanius, De Mens. et Pond. § 5; 
see Lagarde, Syamicta, 2157) in a passage of which the genuine- 
ness has been questioned; but the same doubt does not attach 
to the Syriac form of Hippolytus’s testimony (Lagarde, Analecta 
Syriaca, 1858, p. 86). The Greek speaks of a division into five 
books (BtBAta), the Syriac of five parts or sections (énawa thé). 
The latter expression agrees best with Jerome's statement in the 
Prologus Galeatus, ‘David quem quinque incisionihus et uno 
volumine comprehendunt [scz/. Hebrzi].’ In the preface to his 
Psalt. iuxta Hebre@os Jerome refuses to allow the expression 
‘“t five books” which some used’ (O7/C(), 194, n. 1). For the 
oldest Jewish evidence Schechter (z4zd.) refers to B. Kiddishin, 
332 (‘two-fifths of the Book of Psalms’). 

2 [The critics are not of one mind as to the comparative merits 
of the two recensions. Delitzsch, Duhm, and Wellhausen prefer 
Ps. 14, but Hitzig, Ewald (at least in 1829, see St. Kr. 774), 
Olshausen, and (lately) Budde are in favour of Ps. 53. The text 
of both ‘recensions’ is surely very defective. Bickell (ZDMG 


26 811) finds in Ps. 14 the acrostic Oy'a PR, ‘where is God?') 
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a common editorial treatment distinguishing them from 
the rest of the Psalter. And they make up the mass of 
books ii. and iii., the remaining psalms, 84-89, appearing 
to be a sort of appendix. 

iii. When we look at the Eléhim psalnis more closely, 

however, we sce that they contain two distinct elements : 
Davidic psalms and psalms ascribed to the Levitical 
choirs (sons of Korah, Asaph). 
_ The Davidic collection as we have it splits the Levitical psalms 
into two groups, and actually divides the Asaphic Ps. 50 from the 
main Asaphic collection 73-83, This order can hardly be original, 
especially as the Davidic Elohim psalms [practically 51-71] have 
a separate subscription (Ps. 7220). But if we remove them we 
get a continuous hody of Levitical Elohim psalms, or rather two 
collections, the first Korahitic [42-49] and the second Asaphic 
[50 73-83], to which there have been added by way of appendix 
by a non-Elohistic editor a supplementary group of Korahite 
psalms [84 4 87 /] and one psalm (certainly late) ascribed to 
David [86]. 

[This very attractive theory is due to Ewald, Dichter des 
alten Bundes(*), 1 249, who remarks that (1) the force of the sub- 
scription in 7220! (which indicates that something quite different 
follows) now first hecomes manifest, and (2) Ps. 42-49 50 73-80 are 
now placed in a natural juxtaposition. } 

The formation of books iv. and v. is certainly later than the 
Elohistic redaction of books ii. and jii., for Ps. 108 is made up of 
two Elōhīm psalms (57 7-11 [8-12] 605-12 [7-14]) in the Llohistic 
Jorm, though the last two books of the Psalter are generally 
Yahwistic. 

iv. We can thus distinguish the following steps in the 
redaction :—(a) the formation of a Davidic collection 
(book i.) with a closing doxology ; (4) a second Davidic 
collection (51-72) with doxology and subscription, and 
(c) a twofold Levitical collection (42-49, 50 73-83); (d) 
an Elohistic redaction and combination of (4) and (c); 
(e) the addition of a non-Elohistic supplement to (d) 
with a doxology ; (/) a collection later than (@), con- 
sisting of books iv. v. Finally, the anonymous psalms 
1 2, which as anonymous were hardly an original part 
of book i., may have been prefixed after the whole 
Psalter was completed. We see, too, that it is only in 
the latest collection (books iv. v.) that anonymity is the 
rule, and titles, especially titles with names, occur only 
sporadically. Elsewhere the titles run in series and 
correspond to the limits of older collections. 

A process of collection which involves so many stages 
must plainly have taken a considerable time, and the 

question arises whether we can fix a limit 

8. Dates of nee 

collections for its beginning and end, or even assign 

‘ a date for any one stage of the process. 

i. External evidence. —An inferior limit for the final 
collection is given by the Septuagint translation. This 
translation itself, however, was not written all at once, 
and its history is obscure; we only know, from the 
prologue to Ecclesiasticus, that the Hagiographa, and 
doubtless, therefore, the Psalter, were read in Greek in 
Egypt about 130 B.C. or somewhat later.? And the 
Greek Psalter, though it contains one apocryphal psalm 
at the closc, is essentially the same as the Hebrew; 
there is nothing to suggest that the Greek was first 
translated from a less complete Psalter and afterwards 
extended to agree with the extant Hebrew. Itis, there- 
fore, reasonable to hold that the Hebrew Psalter was 
completed and recognised as an authoritative collection 
long enough before 130 B.C. to allow of its passing to 
the Greek-speaking Jews in Alexandria. Beyond this 
the external evidence for the completion of the collection 
does not carry us. 

It appears indeed from 1 Ch. 168-36 2 Ch. 6 41 42, that various 


psalms belonging to books iv. and v. were current in the time of 
the Chronicler,3—that is, towards the close of the Persian or 


1 [Ewald compares Job 3140 Jer. 5164, and Robertson Smith 
(OT/C(), 196, n. 2) refers toa parallel subscription in the Diwan 
of the Hodhalite poets (236 end), sarıma hadh& walillahi 
"l-hamdu, etc., showing that the collection once ended at this 
point. Whether the words ‘son of Jesse’ always stood at the 
end of 7220 has been doubted ; see § 12 (d), end.) 

2 The text of the passage is obscure and in part corrupt ; but 
the Latin ‘cum multum temporis ibi fuissem’ probably expresses 
the author's meaning. A friend has snggested to the writer that 
for cvyxpovicas we ought perhaps to read ovxvov éyxpovicas. 

3 [Duhm, however, regards the compilation in 1 ch 16 as the 
insertion ofa laterhand. Similarly, but in more cautious words, 
St. GVI 2215, n. 2. See $ 17.) 
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more probably in the earlier part of the Greek period. But it is 
not certain that the psalms he quotes (96 105 106 182) already 
existed in their place 1n our Psalter, or that Ps. 106 even existed 
in its present form. 


ii. /aternal evidence. — Turning now to internal 
evidence, we find the surest starting-point in the 
Levitical psalms of the Elohistic collection. These, as 
we have seen, form two groups, referred to the sons of 
Korah and to Asaph. At the beginning of the Greek 
period or somewhat later Asaph was taken to be a 
contemporary of David and chief of the singers of his 
time (Neh. 1246), or one of the three chief singers 
belonging to the three great Levitical houses (1 Ch. 
251 f.). ‘The older history, however, knows nothing of 
an individual Asaph; at the time of the return from 
Babylon the guild of singers as a whole was called Bné 
Asaph (Ezra 241), and so apparently it was in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 1122 Heb.).1_ The singers or 
Asaphites are at this time still distinguished from the 
Levites ; the oldest attempt to incorporate them with 
that tribe appears in Ex. 624, where Abiasaph—that is, 
the eponym of the guild of Asaphites—is made one of 
the three sons of Korah. But when singers and Levites 
were fused the Asaphites ceased to be the only singers ; 
and ultimately, as we see in Chronicles, they were 
distinguished from the Korahites and reckoned to 
Gershom (1 Ch. 6), while the head of the Korahites is 
Heman, as in the title of Ps. 88. It is only in the 
appendix to the Elohistic psalm-book that we find 
Heman and Ethan side by side with Asaph, as in the 
Chronicles, but the body of the collection distinguishes 
between two guilds of singers, Korahites and Asaphites, 
and is therefore as a collection younger than Nehemiah, 
but presumably older than Chronicles with its three 
guilds. 

The contents of the Korahite and Asaphic psalms 
give no reason to doubt that they really were colleeted 
by or for these two guilds. 

(a) Both groups are remarkable from the faet that they 
hardly contain any recognition of present sin on the part 
of the community of Jewish faith—though they do 
confess the sin of Israel in the past—but are exercised 
with the observation that prosperity does not follow 
righteousness either in the ease of the individual (49 73) 
or in that of the nation, which suffers notwithstanding 
its loyalty to God, or even on account thereof (44 79). 
Now the rise of the problems of individual faith is the 
mark of the age that followed Jeremiah, whilst the 
confident assertion of national righteousness under mis- 
fortune is a characteristic mark of pious Judaism after 
Ezra, in the period of the law but not earlier. Malachi, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, like Haggai and Zechariah, are 
still very far from holding that the sin of Israel lies all 
in the past. 

(4) Again, a considerable number of these psalms 
(44 74 79 80) point to an historical situation whieh can 
be very definitely realised. ‘They are post-exilic in their 
whole tone, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
eeased and the synagogue worship was fully established 
(748 f.) But the Jews are no longer the obedient slaves 
of Persia ; there has been a national rising and armies 
have gone forth to battle. Yet God has not gone forth 
with them: the heathen have been victorious, blood has 
flowed like water round Jerusalem, the temple has been 
defiled, and these disasters assume the character of a 


religious persecution. 

‘These details would fit the time of religious persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, to which indeed Ps. 74 is referred (as a 
prophecy) in 1 Macc.716. But against this reference there ts 
the objection that these psalms are written in a time of the 


1 The threefold division of the singers appears in the same 
list according to the Hehrew text of v. 173 but the occurrence of 
Jeduthun as a proper name instead of a musical note is suspicious, 


and makes the text of @BNA [which suggests a twofold division ; 
see GENEALOGIES, § 7, ii. (a), n. 3, but cp § 26 (c), end] preferable. 
The first clear trace of the triple choir is, therefore, in Neh. 12 24— 
i.e., not earlier than Alexander the Great, with whom Jaddua 
(v. 22) was contemporary. [See Ezra-NEHEMIAH, § 11; 
NEHEMIAH, $ 1.] 
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deepest dejection and yet are psalms of the temple choirs. Now 
when the temple was reopened for worship after its profanation 
by Antiochus, the Jews were victorious and a much more joyous 
tone was appropriate. Besides, if the psalmus are of the 
Maccabee period, they can have been no original part of the 
Elohistic psalm-book, which certainly was not collected so late. 
But there is one and only one time in the Persian period to 
which they can be referred, viz., that of the great civil wars 
under Artaxerxes III. Ochus (middle of 4th cent, B.c.). The 
ers were involved in these and were severely chastised, and we 
snow from Josephus that the temple was defiled by the Persians 
and humiliating conditions attached to the worship there. It 
would appear that to the Jews the struggle took a theocratic 
aspect, and it is not impossible that the hopeful beginnings of a 
national movement, which proved in the issue so disastrous, are 
reflected in some of the other pieces of the collection.1 

(c) All this carries the collection of the Ælohistic 
psalm-book down to quite the last years of the Persian 
period at the earliest, and with this it agrees—to name 
but one other point—that the view of Israel's past 
history taken in Ps. 78, where the final rejection of the 
house of Joseph is co-ordinated with the fall of Shiloh 
and the rise of Zion and the Davidie kingdom, in- 
dieates a standpoint very near to that of Chronicles. 
The fusion of the separate Korahite and Asaphic psalm- 
books ina single collection along with the second group 
of Davidie psalms may very probably be conneeted with 
the remodelling of the singers in three choirs which 
Chronicles presupposes. 

(d) Now books iv. and v. are, as we have seen, later 
than the Elohistie redaetion of books ii. and iii., so that 
the collection of the /ast part of the Psalter must, if our 
argument up to this point is sound, be thrown into ¢he 
Greek period, and probably not the earliest part thereof. 

This conelusion (§ 8d) is borne out by a variety of 
indications. 

i. First of all, the language of some of these psalms 
clearly points to a very late date indeed.? The Jews 

had even in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 

3- Confirma 1524) been in d ae 
tons of 24) been in danger of forgetting their 
result so far. oe tongue and adopting a jargon com- 
* pounded with neighbouring idioms ; but 
the restorers of the law fought against this tendency 
with vigour, and with so much success that very tolerable 
Hebrew was written for at least a century longer. But 
in such a psalm as 139 the language is a real jargon,’ 
a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaie, which, in a hymn 
accepted for use in the temple, shows the Hebrew speech 

to have reached the last stage of deeay. 

ii. Again, though no part of the Psalter shows clearer 
marks of a liturgical purpose, we find that in books 
iv. and v. the musical titles [if we may follow the majority 
and admit, comparing Duhm, Psalmen, ‘ inl,’ 30 F, 
that there are musieal titles] have entirely disappeared. 
The technical terms, that is, of the temple music which are 
still recognised by the Chronicler * have gone out of use, 
presumably because they were already become unin- 
telligible, as they were when the Septuagint version was 
made. This implies a revolution in the national music 
which we can hardly explain in any other way than by the 
influence of that Hellenic culture whieh, from the time 


1 Ps. 83, in which Judah is threatened by the neighbouring 
states acting with the support rather than under the guidance of 
Asshur (the satrap of Syria?), is also much more easily understood 
under the loose rule of Persia than under the Greeks, and the 
association of Tyre with Philistia (as in ST 4) agrees with Pseudo- 
Scylax (see EB?) 18 809), who makes Ascalon a Tyrian possession. 
If this psalm has a definite historical background, which De 
Wette and Hupfeld doubt, it must be later than the destruction 
of Sidon by Ochus, which restored to Tyre its old pre-eminence 
in Phoenicia. 

2 For details as to the linguistic phenomena of the Psalms, see 
especially Giesebrecht in Stade’s Zeitschr., 1881, p. 2767- The 
ohjections of Driver (Journ. of Phil. 11233) do not touch the 
argument that such psalms as 139 [at least if MT is correct] 
belong to the very latest stage of biblical Hebrew. [See also 
Cheyne, OPs., Appendix ii., where, however, as also in Giese- 
brecht’s and Driver’s essays, due account is not taken of the 
uncertainty of MT.] 

3 (So again in OTC?) 208. But in arrest of judgment see 
Ps.(2), where it is maintained that there is much corruptness in 
the traditional text. ] 

4 [So according to MT of 1Ch. 1520 f. (RV, ‘set to Alamoth,’ 
‘set to the Sheminith’); but see § 26 (64), and SHEMIN1TH.) 
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of the Macedonian conquest, began to work such changes 
on the whole civilisation and art of the East. Cp 
MUSIC, § 12. 

iii, Once more, the general tone of large parts of this 
collection is much more cheerful than that of the Elohistic 
psalm-book [42-83]. 

It begins with a psalm (90) ascribed in the title to Moses, and 
seemingly designed to express feelings appropriate to a situation 
analogons to that of the Israelites when, after the weary march 
through the wilderness, they stood on the borders of the promised 
land. It looks back on a time of great trouble and forward to a 
brighter futnre. In some of the following psalms there are still 
references to deeds of oppression and violence ; but more gener- 
ally Israel appears as happy under the law, with sucha happiness 
as it did enjoy under the Ptolemies during the third century B.c. 
The problems of divine justice are no longer burning questions ; 
the righteousness of God is seen in the peaceful felicity of the 
pious (91 92 etc.) Israel, indeed, is still scattered and not 
triumphant over the heathen ; but even in the dispersion the 
Jews are under a mild rule (106 46), and the commercial activity 
of the nation has begun to develop beyond the seas (107 23 /). 

The whole situation and vein of piety here are 
strikingly parallel to those shown in Ecclesiasticus, 
which dates from the close of the Ptolemaic sovereignty 
in Palestine. But some of the psalms carry us beyond 
this peaceful period to a time of struggle and victory. 

In Ps. 118 Israel, led by the house of Aaron—this is a notable 
point—has emerged triumphant from a desperate conflict and 
celebrates at the temple a great day of rejoicing for the unhoped- 
for victory ; in Ps. 149 the saints are pictured with the praises of 
God in their throat and a sharp sword in their hands to take 
vengeance on the heathen, to bind their kings and nobles, and 
exercise against them the judgment written in prophecy. 

Such an enthusiasm of militant piety, plainly based 
on actual successes of Israel and the house of Aaron, 
can only be referred to the first victories of the Macca- 
bees, culminating in the purification of the temple in 
165 B.C. This restoration of the worship of the national 
sanctuary under circumstances that inspired religious 
feelings very different from those of any other generation 
since the return from Babylon, might most naturally be 
followed by an extension of the temple psalmody ; it 
certainly was followed by some liturgical innovations, 
for the solemn service of dedication on the twenty-fifth 
day of Chislev was made the pattern of a new annual 
feast (that mentioned in Jn. 1022). Now in x Macc. 
454 we learn that the dedication was celebrated with 
hymns and music. In later times the psalms for the 
enczenia, or feast of dedication, embraced Pss. 30 and 
113-118 (the so-called HALLEL). There is no reason 
to doubt that these were the very psalms sung in 
165 B.C., for in the title of Ps. 30 the words ‘ the song 
for the dedication of the house’ (maz namg) which 
are a somewhat awkward insertion in the original title, 
are found also in © (y. ös rod éyxawwicpod Tod 
otkov), and therefore are probable evidence of the 
liturgical use of the psalm in the very first years of the 
feast (cp, however, § 24), But no collection of old 
psalms could fully suffice for such an occasion, and there 
is every reason to think that the 4aZ/é/, which, especially 
in its closing part, contains allusions that fit no other 
time so well, was first arranged for the same ceremony. 
The course of the subsequent history makes it very 
intelligible that the Psalter was finally closed, as we 
have seen from the date of the Greek version that it 
must have been, within a few years at most after this 
great event.? From the time of Hyrcanus downwards 
the ideal of the princely high priests becomes more and 
more divergent from the ideal of the pious in Israel, 
and in the Psalter of Solomon (§ 41 f.} we see religious 
poetry turned against the lords of the temple and its 
worship. [Besides the more recent commentaries, cp 
Riedel’s article, ZAT W 19 (1899) 169 7 The ques- 
tion of the date of the final redaction will be treated 
more decisively when the text and the grouping of the 
psalms has been examined more thoroughly. ] 

All this does not, of course, imply that there are not 


1 Possibly under Simon; compare the other hadlel (Ps. 146- 
150) with 1 Macc.1850 f [See also OPs. 11; Peters, New 
World, June 1893, p. 298.] 
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in books iv. and v. any pieces older than the completion 
of books ii. and iii. (§ 8d), for the 
composition of a poem and its ac- 
ceptance as part of the Levitical 
liturgy are not necessarily coincident in date, except in 
psalms written with a direct liturgical purpose. In the 
fifteen [so-called] ‘songs of degrees’ (Pss. 120-134) we 
have a case in point. 

According to the Mishna (.1//ddéth, 25) and other Jewish 
traditions [see Delitzsch and Gratz] these psalnis were sung by 
the Levites at the Feast of Tabernacles on the fifteen steps or 
degrees that led from the women’s tothe men's court. Bul when 
we look at the psalms themselves we see that they must origin- 
ally have been a hymn-book, not for the Levites, but for the 
laity who came up to Jerusalem at the great pilgrimage feasts ; 
and the title of this hymn-book (which can be restored from the 
titles derived from it that were prefixed to each song when they 
were taken into the Levitical connection) was simply ‘ Pilgrim- 
age Songs.’ 1 

All these songs are plainly later than the exile ; but 
some of them cannot well be so late as the formation of 
the Elohistic psalm-book. 

The simple reason why they are not included in it is that they 
were hymns of the laity, describing with much beauty and depth 
of feeling the emotions of the pilgrim when his feet stood within 
the gates of Jerusalem, when he looked forth on the encircling 
hills, when he felt how good it was to be camping side by side 
with his brethren on the slopes of Zion? (133), when a sense of 
Yahwe's forgiving grace and the certainty of the redemption of 
Israel triuniphed over all the evils of the present and filled his 
soul with humble and patient hope. — | : 

The titles which ascribe four of the pilgrimage songs to David 
and one to Solomon are lacking in the true &, and inconsistent 
with the contents of the psalms. [In Ps. 122 the title seems to 
have been suggested by v. 5, the true rendering of which is, ‘for 
there were set thrones of judgment, the thrones of the house of 
David.’ 3) 

[Of the titles of other pieces in book v.] the name of 
Moses in Ps. 90 and that of David in Iss. 101 103 
108-110 138-145 are better attested, because found in 
© as well as in the Hebrew, and therefore probably 
as old as the collection itself. But where did the last 
collectors of the Psalms find such very ancient pieces 
which had been passed over by all previous collectors, 
and what criterion was there to establish their genuine- 
ness? No canon of literary criticism can treat as 
valuable external evidence an attestation which first 
appears so many centuries after the supposed date of 
the poems, especially when it is confronted by facts so 
conclusive as that Ps. 108 is made up of extracts from 
Pss. 57 and 60, and that Ps. 139 is marked by its language 
as one of the latest pieces in the book. The only 
possible question for the critic is whether the ascription 
of these psalms to David was due to the idea that he 
was the psalmist par excellence, to whom any poem of 
unknown origin was naturally ascribed, or whether we 
have in some at least of these tities an example of the 
habit so common in later Jewish literature of writing in 
the name of ancient worthies. ln the case of Ps. 90 it 
can hardly be doubted that this is the real explanation, 
and the same account must be given of the title in Ps. 
145, if, as seems probable, it is meant to cover the 
whole of the great allel or téhillah (Pss. 145-150), 
which must, from the allusions in Ps.149, as well as 
from its place, be almost if not quite the latest thing in 
the Psalter. : 

For the later stages of the history of the Psalter we 
have, as has been seen (§ 8 f), a fair amount of circum- 

: stantial evidence pointing to conclu- 

il, PaT sions of a pretty definite kind. The 
on : approximate dates which their contents 
Deas suggest for the collection of the 
Elohistic psalm-book [42-83] and of books iv. and v. 
confirm one another, and are in harmony with such 
indications as we obtain from external sources. But, 
in order to advance from the conclusions already reached 


10. Older poems 
included ? 


1 mbgoan er (mbps as in Ezra 79) seems to be properly a 
plural [meaning, ‘the songs of Pilgrimage’) like mi2xq m3 
[Cp, however, § 12 (¢).] ; 

2 [For the writer’s interesting explanation of 1332/ see 
OT/C(2), 212, note.) 

207 /CH4; 213. 
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to a view of the history of the Psalter as a whole, we 
have still to consider the two great groups of psalms 
ascribed to David in books i. and ii. Both these groups 
appear once to have formed separate collections and in 
their separate form to have been ascribed to David ; for 
in book i. every psalm, except the ntroductory poems 
Ps. 1 ff and the late Ps. 33, which may have been 
added as a liturgical sequel to Ps. 32, bears the title ‘ of 
David,’ and in like manner the group Pss. 51-72, though 
it contains a few anonymous pieces and one psalm which 
is either ‘of’ or rather, according to the oldest tradition, 
‘for Solomon’ (cp § 12, ad init.), is essentially a 
Davidic hymn-book, which has been taken over as a 
whole into the Elohistic Psalter, even the subscription 
7220 not being omitted, Moreover, the collectors of 
books i.-iit. knew of no Davidic psalms outside of these 
two collections, for Ps. 86 in the appendix to the Elohistic 
collection is merely a cento of quotations from Davidic 
pieces with a verse or two from Exodus and Jeremiah. 
These two groups [3-41 51-72], therefore, represented 
to the collectors the oldest tradition of Hebrew psalmody ; 
they are either really Davidic or they passed as snch. 

This fact is important ; but its weight may readily be 
over-estimated, for the Levitical psalms comprise poems 
of the last half-century of the Persian empire, and the 
final collection of books ii. and iii. may fall a good deal 
later. Thus the tradition that David is the author of 
these two collections comes to us, not exactly from the 
time of the Chronicler, but certainly from the time when 
the view of Hebrew history which he expresses was in 
the course of formation. It is not too much to say 
that that view—which to some extent appears in the 
historical psalms of the Flohistic Psalter [42-83 ]—im- 
plies absolute incapacity to understand the difference 
between old Israel and later Judaism, and makes almost 
anything possible in the way of the ascription of com- 
paratively modern pieces to ancient authors. 

Nor will it avail to say that this uncritical age did not 
ascribe the psalms to David but accepted them on the 
ground of older titles, for it is hardly likely that each 
psalm in the Davidie collections had a title before it was 
transferred to the larger Psalter; and in any case the 
titles are manifestly the product of the same uncritical 
spirit as we have just been speaking of, for not only are 
many of the titles certainly wrong, but they are wrong in 
such a way as to prove that they date from an age to 
which David was merely the abstract psalmist, and which 
had no idea whatever of the historical conditions of his 
age. [But cp § 45.] i 


(a) For example, Pss. 20,4 are not spoken by a king, but ad- 
dressed to a king by his people; Pss. 5 27 allude to the temple 
(which did not exist in David’s time), and the author of the 
latter psalm desires to live there continually. Even in the older 
Davidic psalm-book [3-41] there is a whole series of hymns in 
which the writer identifies himself with the poor and needy, the 
righteous people of God suffering in silence at the hands of the 
wicked, without other hope than patiently to wait for the inter- 
position of Yahwè (Pss. 12 25 387 Z etc.). Nothing can be farther 
removed than this from any possible sitnation in the life of the 
David of the books of Samuel; and (4) the case is still worse in 
the second Davidic collection [51-72}, especially where we have 
in the titles definite notes as to the historical occasion on which 
the poems are supposed to have been written. To refer Ps. 53 
to Doeg, Ps. 54 to the Ziphites, Ps. 59 to David when watched 
in his house by Saul, implies an absolute lack of the very 
elements of historical judgment. Even the hare names of the 
old history were no longer correctly known when Abimelech (the 
Philistine king in the stories of Abraham and Isaac) could be 
substituted in the title of Ps. 34 for Achish, king of Gath. 


In a word, the ascription of these two collections to 
David has none of the characters of a genuine historical 
tradition. [On the whole question cp § 25. ] 

At the same time it is clear that the two [Davidic] 
collections do not stand on quite the same footing. 
The Elohistic redaction—the change in the names of 
God—extends only to the second [51-72]. Now the 
formation of the Elohistic Psalter [42-83] must have 
been an Official act directed to the consolidation of the 
liturgical material of the temple, and if it left one of the 
so-called Davicdic collections untouched the reason must 
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have been that this collection had already a fixed 
liturgical position. In other words, book i. is the oldest 
extant liturgy of the second temple, whilst there is no 
evidence that the Davidic psalms of book ii. had a 
fixed liturgical place till at least the close of the Persian 
period. 

And now the question arises: May we suppose that 
the oldest liturgy of the second temple was also the 
liturgy of the temple of Solomon ? 

i, We have it in evidence that music and song ac- 
companied the worship of the great sanctuaries of 

: northern Israel in the eighth cent 
12. Book i. not i 8 A 
oe B.C. (Am.5 23); but from the con- 
pre-exilic. 
text it appears probable that the 
musicians were not officers of the temple, but rather the 
worshippers at large (cp Am. 65). So it certainly was 
in the days of David (2 S. 65) and even of Isaiah (3029 
[but 3027-33 may be a later insertion, see ISAIAH (Book), 
§ 124]); the same thing is implied in the song of 
Hezekiah (Is. 38 20) ; and in Lam. 27 the noise within the 
Sanctuary on a feast-day which affords a simile for the 
shouts of the victorious Chaldzeans suggests rather the 
untrained efforts of the congregation than the disciplined 
music of a temple choir. The allusion to ‘chambers of 
singers’ in Ezek. 4044 is not found in the text of 6, 
which is justified by the context,! and the first certain 
allusion to a class of singers belonging to the sacred 
ministers is at the return from Babylon (Ezra 241). The 
way in which these singers, the sons of Asaph, are spoken 
of may be taken as evidence that there was a guild of 
temple singers before the exile; but they cannot have 
been very conspicuous or we should have heard more 
of them. 

il. The historical books, as edited in the captivity, 
are fond of varying the narrative by the insertion of 
lyrical pieces, and one or two of these—the ‘ passover 
song’ (Ex. 15) and perhaps the song from the book of 
Jashar ascribed to Solomon (see O7/C®, 434; JASHER, 
Book OF, § 3)—look as if they were sung in the first 
temple; but they are not found in the Psalter, and, 
conversely, no piece from the Psalter is used to illustrate 
the life of David except Ps. 18, and it occurs in a section 
which can be shown to be an interpolation in the original 
form of 2 S. 

iii. These facts seem to indicate that even book i. of 
the Psalter did not exist when the editing of the historical 
books was completed, and that in music as in other 
matters the ritual of the second temple was completely 
reconstructed. Indeed, the radical change in the religious 
life of the nation caused by the captivity could not fail 
to influence the psalmody of the sanctuary more than 
any other part of the worship. 

(a) The book of Lamentations marks an era of profound im- 
portance in the religious poetry of Israel, and no collection 
formed before these dirges were first sung could have been an 
adequate hymn-book for the second temple. In point of fact, 
the notes struck in the LAMENTATIONS (¢.v.) and in Is, 40-66 
meet our ears again in not a few psalms of book i., e.g., Ps. 22 
25, where the closing prayer for the redemption of Israel ina 
verse additional to the acrostic perhaps gives, as Lagarde 
suggests (Sysicta, 1107), the characteristic post-exile name 
Pedael as that of the author ; 2 Ps. 31, with many points of resem- 
blance to Jeremiah; Ps. 34,4 where the ‘servant of Yahwé’? is 
the same collective idea as in Deutero-Isaiah; and Pss. 38 41. 
The key to many of these psalms is that the singer is not an 
individual but, as in Lam. 3, the true people of God represented 
as one person ; and only in this way can we do justice to expres- 
sions which have always been a stumbling-block to those who 
regard David as rhe author. ; 

(4) At the same time, other psalms of the collection treat the 
problems of individual religion in the line of thought first opened 
by Jeremiah. Such a psalm is 39, and above all Ps. 16. Other 


pieces, indeed, may well be earlier. When we compare Ps. 8 
with Job 7174 [on the text of which cp Jos (Book), § 5], we 





1 [For Me, ‘singers,’ read Dray, ‘two,’ with Hitz., Smend, 


etc. ; point Ni2t?.] 

2 {Lagarde makes a similar suggestion for Ps. 34, where the 
additional verse begins with ma amp. See Rahlfs, ‘jy und 
133) in den Psalmen, 41, and cp PEDAIAH. } 

3 [This involves reading in 3422 73y for 1325.) 
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can hardly doubt that the psalm lay before the writer who 
gave its expressions so bitter a turn in the anguish of his 
soul, and Ps. 207% plainly helong to the old kingdom. But on 
the whole it is not the pre-exilic pieces that give the tone to 
the collection. 


Whatever the date of this or that individual poem, 
the collection as a whole—whether by selection or 
authorship—is adapted to express a religious life of 
which the exile is the presupposition. Only in this way 
can we understand the conflict and triumph of spiritual 
faith, habitually represented as the faith of a poor and 
struggling band living in the midst of oppressors and 
with no strength or help save the consciousness of loyalty 
to Yahwe, which is the fundamental note of the whole 
book. 


Whether any of the older poems really are David's is a question 
more curious than important, as, at least, there is none which 
we can fit with certainty into any part of his life. If we were 
sure that 2S,22 was in auy sense part of the old tradition of 
David's life, there would be every reason to answer the question 
in the affirmative, as has been done by Ewald; but the grave 
doubts that exist on this point throw the whole question into 
the region of mere conjecture. 

[Driver remarks (/2¢7od.(6), 380), ‘The generality of 2 S. 221 


(2 


detracts considerahly from its value: there was no “day” on 
which Yahwè delivered David ‘‘out of the hand of Saul.” 
Contrast 2S. 1 17.°] 


The contents of book i. make it little probable that 
it was originally collected by the temple ministers, whose 
hymn-book it ultimately became. The singers and 
Levites were ill provided for, and consequently irregular 
in their attendance at the temple, till the time of 
Nehemiah, who made it his business to settle the 
revenues of the clergy in such a way as to make regular 
service possible. With regular service a regular liturgy 
would be required, and in the absence of direct evidence 
it may be conjectured that the adoption of the first part 
of the Psalter for this purpose took place in connec- 
tion with the other far-reaching reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which first gave a stable character to the 
community of the second temple. In any case these 
psalms, full as they are of spiritual elements which can 
never cease to be the model of true worship, are the 
necessary complement of the law as published by Ezra, 
and must be always taken along with it by those who 
would understand what Judaism in its early days really 
was, and how it prepared the way for the gospel. 

The second Davidic collection, which begins with a 
psalm of the exile (Ps. 51; see the last two verses), 
contains some pieces which carry us 


e re down to a date decidedly later than 
collection, ‘Bat of Nehemiah. Thus Ps. 6827 


represents the worshipping congrega- 
tion as drawn partly from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
and partly from the colony of Galilee [so Wellhausen]. 
In several psalms of this collection, as in the Levitical 
psalms with which it is coupled, we see that the Jews 
have again begun to feel themselves a nation, not a 
mere municipality, though they are still passing through 
bitter struggles ; and side by side with this there is a 
development of Messianic hope, which in Ps. 72 takes 
a wide sweep, based on the vision of Deutero-Isaiah. 
All these marks carry us down for this as for the other 
collections of the Elohistic Psalter [42-83] to the time 
when passive obedience to the Achamenians was inter- 
rupted. Several points indicate that the collection was 
not originally formed as part of the temple liturgy. 
The title, as preserved in the subscription to Ps. 7220, 
was not ‘Psalms’ [though © gives tuvoc=niban?) but 
‘Prayers of David.’ Again, while the Levitical psalms 
were sung in the name of righteous Israel, of which, 
according to the theory of the second temple, the priestly 
and Levitical circles were the special holy representa- 
tives, these Davidie psalms contain touching expressions 
of contrition and confession (51 65). And, while there 
are direct references to the temple service, these are 
often made from the standpoint, not of the ministers 
of the temple, but of the laity who come up to join 


1 (Gritz and T. K. Abbott accept this reading. ] 
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in the solemn feasts or appear before the altar to fulfil 
their vows (Ps. 546 5514 63 6613, etc.). Moreover, the 
didactic element so prominent in the Levitical psalms 
is not found here. 

Such is the fragmentary and conjectural outline 
which it scems possible to supply of the history of the 
14. Why called two Davidic collections, from Which it 

appears that the name of David which 
they bear is at least so far appropriate 
as it marks the generally non-clerical origin of these 
poems. The positive origin of this title must be 
sought in another direction and in connection with 
book i. From the days of Amos, and in full ac- 
cordance with the older history, the name of David 
had been connected with musical skill and even the 
invention of musical instruments (Amos 65 [but cp 
DAVID, § 13, n. 3, col. 1634]). In the days of 
Nehemiah, though we do not hear of psalms of David,! 
we do learn that instruments of the singers were 
designated as Davidic, and the epithet ‘man of God' 
(Neh. 1236) probably implies that, agreeably with this, 
David was already regarded as having furnished psalms 
as well as instruments. But it was because the temple 
music was ascribed to him that the oldest liturgy came 
to be known in its totality as ‘Psalms of David,’ and 
the same name was extended to the lay collection of 
‘Prayers of David,’ while the psalms whose origin was 
known because they had always been temple psalms 
were simply named from the Levitical choirs, or at a 
later date had no title. 

[At the close of his monograph on the Titles of the 
Psalms according to early Jewish authorities (Stud7a 
Biblica, 257) Neubauer writes thus :— 

‘From all these different expositions of the titles of the Psalms 
it is evident that the meaning of them was early lost; in fact, 

the LXX and the other early Greek and Jatin 
15. Technical translators offer no satisfactory explanation 
terms in titles. of most of them. Of the best Jewish com- 
mentators like Ibn Ezra and David Kimhi, 
the former treats them as the opening words of popular melodies, 
the other as names of instruments, both confessing that the real 
meanings are unknown, Saadyah is no more successful; the 
Karaitic writers refer them mostly to the present exile, which is 
more Midrashic than the Midrash upon which the Targum 1s 
based. Immanuel [of Rome, the friend of Dante] and Remokh 
{of Barcelona] put Averroism in them and in the Psalms. The 
Syriac headings are a comparatively late production and 
arbitrary. Thus, when all traditional matter is exhausted, the 
only remaining resource is the critical method. which, however, 
on the present subject has as yet made no considerable progress ' 
(see § 26). 

On musical notes like Neginoth, Sheminith, etc., no 
suggestion is offered either in the Æ article on the 
Psalms or in O/C). On one point, however, the 
writer had reached a definite opinion (cp O7/C 209), 
viz., that a number of the psalmis were set to melodies 
named after popular songs,” and that of one of these 
songs, beginning ninen>x (see titles of Pss. 57 58), a 
trace is still preserved in Is. 648 (see O7/C), 209, and 
cp AL-TASCHITH). | 

From this [interesting feature in some of the musical 
titles] we may infer that the early religious melody of 

U f Israel had a popular origin, and was closely 

T DaS 2 connected with the old joyous life of the 
pag al MR yation. From the accounts of the musical 
eS services of the Levites in Chronicles no 
clear picture can be obtained or any certainty as to the 
technical terms used [cp Neubauer, as above, § 15]. 
From Theophrastus (ap. Porph., De Abstin. 226)— 
perhaps the first Greek to make observations on the 
Jews—we may at least gain an illustration of the original 
liturgical use of Pss. 8 134. He speaks of the worshippers 
as passing the night in gazing at the stars and calling 
on God in prayer, words suggestive rather than strictly 
accurate. Some of the Jewish traditions as to the use 


Davidic. 


1 /,¢., not in the parts of the book of Nehemiah which are by 
Nehemiah himself. 

2 Compare the similar way of citing melodies with the prep. 
‘al or ‘al kdld, etc., in Syriac (Land, Anecd., 4; Ephr. Syr., 
Hymni, ed. Lamy). [Cp O7/C(?) Le.] 
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of particular psalms have been already cited ; it may be 
added that the Mishna (7dmid 73) assigns to the 
service of the continual burnt-offering the following 
weekly cycle of psalms, —(1) 24, (2) 48, (3) 82, (4) 94, 
(5) 81, (6) 93, (Sabbath) 92, as in the’ title. [Cp 
Neubauer, of. cit, p. 4; Herzfeld, GIZ 3163 Gritz, 
MGW 27217 fF The notice in the Mishna is in 
the main confirmed by the LXX, whieh for most of 
these psalms mentions the appointed day of the week 
in the title; the exceptions are 82 and 8]. It is 
remarkable that in the Hebrew text only the psalm for 
the Sabbath is indieated, which may confirm the view 
mentioned below (§ 26 [26]) that naz3 ow is a corruption 
of mones—i.e., perhaps ounys ‘of the Ethanites.’] 
Many other details are given in the treatise Scphérim ; 
but these for the most part refer primarily to the 
synagogue service after the destruction of the temple. 
For details on the liturgical use of the Psalter in 
Christendom the reader may refer to Smith’s Dect. Chr, 
Ant, s.v. ‘ Psalmody.’ W. R. S. 


[L,oURVEY OF RECENT CRITICISM 


If Kautzsch’s statement of the case in his Outline of 


the History of the Literature of the OT (1898, with 
which some pages from his pen in 7%. 
17. Recent © Des p 
Aa Oil. Merit. T801, Pp. 577 /., may 
| criticism. | ; ae 
xe compared) is correct, no very striking 
progress has been made in the criticism of the Psalter 
since the first publication of Robertson Smith's artiele. 
That there are some pre-exilic pieces in the collection, 
though none that ean plausibly be shown to be Davidie, 
was stated in 1886 in this article, and Prof. Kautzseh 
does little more than restate it. These are his words, 
as given by the translator of his exeellent work (p. 
Ae À et : 

‘Our present Psalter in all probability contains a fair numher 
of pre-exilic songs or fragments of songs. To say nothing of 
the so-called Royal Psalms, 20 21 45, which can only be under- 
stood as songs from before the exile, or of the manifold traces 
of antique phraseology, ove circumstance in particular supports 
this. Such energetic denial of the necessity of the sacrificial ritual 
as is found in 407 [6] 50 87. and 51 18 [16] 7 (softened down with 
much trouble by the liturgical addition, v. 20[18] 4) could not have 
found its way into the temple hymn-book till the psalms which 
contain it had long been clothed with a kind of canonical 


dignity’ (p. 143). 

Elsewhere (p. 145 (£) Kautzsch admits isolated 
Maccabæan psalms in the second collection (Pss. 42-89) 
and a larger number in the third (Pss. 90-150). He 
makes no reference, however, to the existence of an 
imperfectly solved problem, and here Robertson Smith's 
article is superior to the Outline. 

It must be admitted that several of the best-known 
scholars agree on the main point (pre-exilic psalms) 
with Kautzsch. Thus Konig (Æinl. 401 J.) recognises 
the Davidic origin! of some psalms as historically 
probable (!), and as eareful a scholar, Driver (/z¢rod.(® 
380, 384 J) recognises certain pre-exilic psalms, 
beginning with 218 2021, and ending with 101 110. 
Among American scholars we find J. P. Peters express- 
ing the opinion? that not only Ps.2021, but even 
‘perhaps the greater part’ of book i. of the Psalms, is 
pre-exilic, and that some at least of the psalms of the 
Korahite and Asaphite collections are éased on old 
Israelite originals, Pss.42 and 46 being ultimately de- 
rived from the N. Israelitish temple of Dan, and Pss. 
776 80 and 8] from that of Bethel (!). Dr. Peters is 
also of opinion that Davidic psalms, edited, adapted, 
added to, and subtraeted from, and therefore hardly 
to be identified, survive in our Psalter. 

Kirkpatrick represents a less original type of 


1 When König states that OPs. 193 f 205 admits a Davidic 
element in Ps. 18 he is evidently under a misunderstanding, as 
will appear from the phrases in O?’s, (‘inspired by the teaching 
a n higher prophets’; ‘inconsistent with Davidic author- 
ship.’ 

2 New World, June 1893, pp. 303.4 

3 Divine Library of the OT (1891), 150-1523 Book of Psalms 
(1891-1895), Introd, xxxiij. ; also pp. 14, 20, 73, etc. 
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traditionalism. In his commentary he repeatedly speaks 
of more or less probable, or even certain, Davidic 
psalms. Elsewhere he refers for pre-exilic psalms in 
the first place to the royal psalms, and to the psalms of 
praise for the deliverance of Jerusalem (46 48 75 76), 
which can ’ securely (?) be claimed for the age of the 
kingdom,’ and which ‘may carry many others with 
them,’ also to the phrase ‘the sweet psalmist (!) of 
Israel,’ which he accepts as the true meaning of 2 S. 23 1e,! 
and to the improbability (?} that late psalmists could 
write fairly good Hebrew. 

Budde is more cautious. He expresses the view 
(1892) that many pre-exilic elements must have passed 
‘into the flesh and blood of the post-exilic temple- 
poetry,’ though he says that he does not feel at all 
bound to indicate them,” and (1899) that many psalms 
‘were the expression of such a relation (viz., of bliss- 
ful intercourse with God) before the community ever 
appropriated them.’ 3 

Wildeboer (Zetferkunde [1893], 306) says: ‘Though 
it is not possible to tell with certainty which psalms are 
pre-exilic, and what form they originally had, it is most 
probable that, especially out of the oldest of the col- 
lections which form the foundation of our Psalter, some 
have been transferred to our Psalter.’ 

Such are the judgments of the chief critics who 
support Kautzseh. One of them, however (Budde), 
gives him only a qualified assent, and it may now be 
added that Wellhausen, ‘the William Tell of critics,’ 
makes up by his consistency for the hesitation of some 
of his colleagues. In the notes to the English version 
of the psalms in SBOT (1898), this eminent scholar 
repeats the substanee of a sentence which he inserted ia 
Bleek’s Æinleitung in das AT), in these emphatic 
words :— 

‘It is not a question whether there be any post-exilic psalms, 
but rather, whether the psalms contain any poems written before 
the exile. The strong family likeness which runs through the 
Psalms forbids our distributing them among periods of Israel- 
itish history widely separated in time and fundamentally unlike 
in character’ (163). 

Duhm, too, in a work to which no one can deny the 
merit of acuteness (Psalmen, 1899), has altogether 
broken with the critical hypothesis of pre-exilic psalms ; 
and so too has the present writer, who in 1891 only 
with some hesitation admitted Ps.18 to be late pre- 
exilic—a concession long since retracted, though in 
1896 he held it to be not impossible ‘that some of the 
psalms (in an earlier form) were written in Babylonia 
before the Return—v.e., between 538 and 432, the 
date of the return of the Golah, aecording to Kosters.’ 4 

At the same time, it is only too plain that even the 
advanced criticism represented by Wellhausen and 
Duhm is toa large extent only provisional. Negatively, 
the position of these scholars may rightly seem to them 
secure ; but positively, they would be the first to admit 
that often they do but see in twilight. Duhm, for 
instance, whose eriticism of the text is often so un- 
methodical, cannot feel equal confidence about all the 


1 Can it be probable that the composition of sweet songs for 
Israel’s use would be made parallel to the having received the 


sacred unction as king? Even if we read nat (Ges.-Bu., W. 


R. Smith ?), and rendered ‘the sweet musician of Israel,” we 
should only gain a parallelism (not phraseological) with 1 S. 16 16; 
there would still be no parallelism with 2 S. 23 1d. ‘The favourite 
of the songs of Israel’ (Klost., Kittel) is syntactically easier, but 
still not parallel to d. GBA seems to have found a difficulty in 
D'y (evmperets Warwot “IopandA). The parallel opening of 
Balaam’s third and fourth oracles suggests by “ISN poiri, and 


this would fit in well with v. 2. 

2 TLZ, May 14, 1892, col. 252, In Æxf. T. 12 (1901) 288 he 
says that, in his opinion, ‘the majority of the psalms will have 
passed through a whole series of phases before reaching their 
present form.’ This opens the door to a large acceptance of 
pre-exilic elements, and seems an exaggeration; at least, the 
evidence adduced in Budde’s discussion of Pss. 14 and 53 seems 
hardly to warrant the hypothesis, so far as this psalm in its 
twofold form is concerned. 

3 Religion of Israel to the Exile, 198. 

4 ‘The Book of Psalms,’ etc., in Semitic Studies in Memory 
of A. Kohut (1897), p. 115. Date of essay, 1896. 
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details of his system. According to him, the oldest 
psalm, among those which have a clearly defined date, 
is 137, which has been adapted from a popular song, 
written during the Babylonian exile. Yet, strange to 
say, Duhm cannot mention any psalm whieh specially 
suggests the Persian period for its composition. On 
the other hand he assigns not a few psalms to the pre- 
Maccabrean Greek period—viz., 3 4 11 16 42-43 (23 
27a?) 46 48 51 (?) 52 62 76 87 (?); to the Maccabæan 
struggle, 12 (?) 13 (?) 24c (?) 35 44 55 69a 7477 79 83 
118 149; to the time of the Asmonzan high priests, 
602 66a 604 85 99 101 1101-4; 2 18 (144a and 4), 20 
21 45 61 63 68 72 84% 89 182, and a large number of 
psalms, ineluding 9 10 14 56 57 58 59 64 82 92 94 140 
(psalms which, he thinks, show a remarkable resemblance 
to the ‘Psalms of Solomon’) to the Pharisees as 
opponents of the Asmonzeans. This goes far beyond 
the views of Wellhausen (‘ Psalms,’ SBOT, 1898), and 
those enunciated by the present writer in 1891 (Origin 
of the Psalter). 
Evidently the eriticism of the psalms is still only in a 
vigorous youth. There are still some critics who hold 
pre-exilic and even Davidie elements in 
18. On the Psalter to be possible or even probable, 
Maccabæan and while Budde,! Briggs,? and Oort 
psalms. have expressed considerable scepticism as 
to the feasibleness of dating individual psalms, the 
present writer in 1891 and Duhm quite recently have 
thought it to be often possible as well as desirable to 
search for a probable historical setting of psalms, many 
of the psalms being clearly the offspring of moods 
produced by definite historical cireumstanees. As to 
Maeeabzean psalms, which are certainly by no means 
inconceivable,+ whilst König (Æinl. 403) can only see 
his way to recognise one Maccabszean psalm—viz., 74— 
many (e.g., Baethgen, Kautzseh, and Cornill) declare 
that, at any rate, Pss. 44 74 79 and 83 must be early 
Maecabzean,? and Merx (Festschrift su Ehren von D. 
Chwolson, 1899, pp. 198 7) undertakes to show that 
even in book i. there are manifest traces of Maceabaean 
transformation of earlier psalms, whilst Ps. 2 itself is of 
the very latest period. Driver (p. 385) appears to 
stand nearer to Kautzsech than to Konig; the only 
member of the group of four psalms which he omits is 
Ps. 44,6 but he allows (p. 389) the attractiveness of 
Robertson Smith's Ochus-theory (§ 23). It is difficult, 
however, to separate Ps. 44 from Pss.74, 79, and 83, 
though certainly there are excellent grounds for question- 
ing its unity. If we accept MT as substantially correet 
(against which see § 28), it would seem that we must 
either, with Robertson Smith, assign 44 (or rather 446), 
74 (or rather 74a), 79 and 83, to the time of Arta- 
xerxes IIT. Ochus, or (since the evidence for that king's 
oppression of the Jews is defective [see § 23]) follow the 
majority of critics and make them Maccabwan. To 
the latter course Prof. Schechter would object that the 
parallelisms between Ps. 441819] and Ecclus. 4611¢ 
and between Ps. 7410 f. 13 and Eeelus. 366 /. 10 
exclude a Maceabzean origin.? Of these, the first is 


1 TLZ, 14th May 1892, col. 254; that Budde should guard 
himself from an extreme statement, was only to be expected. 

2 Vew World, March 1900, p. 176. 

3 In a passage attached to the posthumous essay of Kosters 
on the Psalms of Solomon (1898), p. 33. 

4 The vague phrase rà aAAa marpia BiBAca (not ayia) in the 
Prologue to Ecclesiasticus permits us to hold that the canon of 
the Kéthiibim was still open. On rà roù Aauvid, 2 Macc. 2 13, 
see Wildeboér, Aet Ontstaan van den Kanon des Ouden Ver- 
bonds'3), 137 (a collection of Davidic psalms, such as 3-41). 

5 Even Delitzsch held 74 and 79 to be Maccabzan (cp 
ORS 103). 

6 Ps. 83, however, he includes doubtfully. 

7 Wisdom of Ben Sira (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 26, . 37. 
Schechter overlooks the conventionality of psalm-composition. 
It would have been better to quote passages from works in 
which the difficulties referred to were expressly dealt with, 
except of course so far as relales to Ben Sira. There is no 
more characteristic doctrine of the early Judaism than the 
typical character of the early Jewish history. The psalmists 
knew it well, and acted upon tt. 
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of no significance. With regard to the remaining 
parallelisms it would be permissible to suppose that the 
impassioned prayer in Eeelus. 361-17, together with 
3518-20, was inserted during the Syrian persecution, for 
it is certainly unique in the Wisdom of Ben Sira. Too 
plainly, there is no agreement as yet with regard to the 
course to be adopted. Nor are the erities even at one 
as regards the amount of indirect value to be attached 
to the headings of the psalms, and the grouping of the 
psalms in ‘minor Psalters.’ 

This uncertainty is regrettable, but need not surprise 
us. It is only recently that the objections to a post- 
exilic date for the priestly code, with the 


eet: attendant narratives, have been generally 
vad admitted to be invalid, and it is intelligible 


that some critics, jealous for the honour of 
early Israelitish religion, should declare themselves 
unable to form a satisfactory picture of pre-exilie re- 
ligion without some distinct evidences that the teaching 
of the prophets had begun to produce in individuals a 
sense of personal communion with God. It is also 
intelligible that the discovery of early Babylonian and 
Assyrian hymns should have awakened a desire to be 
able to point to early Israelitish hymns, and that the 
modern longing to find organie development every- 
where should have produced in some crities an inelina- 
tion to be somewhat easy in the matter of evidence for 
early Israelitish hymns, which must, as they rightly 
assume, have been produced, and have influenced the 
form, if not the ideas, of the later psalms. 

Nor is it likely that the belief in pre-exilie psalms 
would hold its ground, even if no fresh eritieal start 
were to be made. To those who have passed out of 
the semi-traditional phase of criticism the arguments 
offered for pre-exilie psalms in our Psalter cannot appear 
to have much cogency. Prof. Kautzsch, for instance, 
claims as such (though without dwelling much on this 
trite argument) the psalms referring to a king. It is 
more interesting to find that he rejects the theory that 
different views were taken in post-exilie times as to the 
origin and importance of the sacrificial cultus. Such 
differences, however, are to be found in other great re- 
ligions (e.g., Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity); 
why not also in early Judaism? No one would be so 
unwise as to suggest that any of the psalmists, at any 
rate if temple-singers, were directly opposed to the 
sacrificial system; but there were probably not a few 
psalmists who wrote with a view tothe synagogue-worship, 
and, even apart from this, no psalmist who had any 
affinity to Jeremiah (see Jer. 722 f. 88) could miss the 
sublime truth that obedience and thanksgiving were the 
true ‘divine service.’! It is highly improbable that 
Kautzsch regards B. Jacob’s treatment of psalms like 
40, 50, and 51 ? as adequate and satisfactory. Kautzseh 
does not deny the spiritnalising Jeremianie tone of these 
psalms ; but he accounts for this by the theory that they 
arose before the priestly code had arisen—z.e., that they 
are pre-exilic. Now, the theory of late pre-exilic psalms 
influenced by Jeremiah, formerly held by the present 
writer (Book of Psalms, 1888), will not stand a close 
examination. Jereniah’s influence was felt not by his 
contemporaries but by posterity—a posterity which, to 
do honour to the spirit of prophecy, thought fit to 
expand largeiy the contents of the roll of Jeremiah’s 
works. And with regard to the difficulty of conceiving 
how utterances of a non-sacrificial view of religion could 
have found admission into the larger Psalter, we may 
fairly ask how, after Pss. 40 and 51 have been admitted 
into ‘ Davidie’ collections,? and Ps. 50 into a fasci- 
eulus of ‘Asaphite’ psalms, the psalms referred to 
could have been finally rejected by any editor. We 
may also express the opinion that the predilection of 


1 See OPs. 264-367. and cp JEREMIAH, § 4, end. 

2 ZA TW [1897], 17 67 273-279. 

3 We leave the name ‘David’ as yet unquestioned (see 
below, § 26[4)). 
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the guardians of religious classics for uniformity belongs 
to a more advanced stage of theological development. 

Another remark of the same critic (Kautzsch, in 7%. 
Stud, u. Krit. as above) seems to deserve notice. It 
relates to the ‘antique rust’ which all the labours of 
editors of the psalms could not altogether remove from 
certain early psalms. For a genuine @rugo vetustatis 
we must all have great respect. But the value of the 
linguistic argument in OT criticism has been ex- 
aggerated. Kautzsch himself would surely admit that 
‘antique’ forms, &maë \eydueva, etc., may often be due 
merely to accidents in the transmission of the texts ;! 
and his own very long list of corruptions in the text of 
the psalms (see Die heil. Schrift, ‘ Beilagen,’ 69 F), 
which might easily have been made considerably longer, 
detracts from the force of his remark. 

‘The only other critic whom it is important to notice 
here is Budde, who, perhaps unintentionally, identifies 
two statements which ought to be carefully separated. 
That pre-exilic psalmody may well have influenced the 
form of post-exilic Compositions is one proposition ; 
that pre-exilic psalms, or parts of psalms, have passed 
into our Psalter is another. As stated above, we have 
no sufficient grounds for thinking that the religious 
teaching of the higher prophets found any wide accept- 
ance among the people. Some influence, indeed, it 
may have exercised (Jeremiah evidently had powerful 
friends), but not enough to account for the production 
of poems like our psalms. We may, therefore, reafhrm 
the position that— 

‘In spite of the analogies from the Chaldawan, the Vedic, and 
the Zoroastrian hymns, it is not possible to hold that there is 
any large? admixture of old and new in the Hebrew Psalter; 
almost every psalm might be appropriately styled ‘a new song.’ 
And even if any relatively old songs were used as models by 
the temple-poets, the preference would surely be given to those 


inspired by the teaching of the higher prophets, such as . 
the lyric fragments incorporated into the Second Isaiah.’ 3 


Prof. Robertson Smith's criticism, then, when com- 
pared with that of other recent critics, may be regarded 
as fairly representative of that current 

20. Berens at the close of the nineteenth century ; 
ae and it is no disparagement to it to 
remark that its defect lay partly in its too mechanical 
character, partly in its want of a sufficiently firm textual 


basis. 

First of all, the critic lays, it would seem, a somewhat ex- 
aggerated stress on the Psalters within the Psalter, and on his 
theory of the development of the singers’ guilds. He did not 
undertake the comparalive work required for distinguishing 
other groups than the traditional ones—viz., those which are 

roved to exist virtually by close affinities of language and 
ideas, and deserve not less consideration than those which, 
judging from the titles and from other external evidence, have 
still an objective existence as ‘minor Psalters.’+4 

In the next place, he did not, it would seem, fully realise the 
state of the Hebrew text of the psalms, which, when closely 
examined, turns out to be in very many parts corrupt, nor did 
he recognise the fact that by a combination of old and new 
methods the text can often be restored with a high degree of 
probability, or even with certainty. 

To this must be added that he does not appear to have con- 
sidered the question whether some of the psalms, in addition to 
those recognised as such by Ewald (19 24 60 [?} 66 108 144), may 
nol be composite. 

A somewhat similar point of view is represented by 
Sanday, but with a retrogressive tendency not observable 
21 W. Sand in Robertson Smith. In his Bampton 

a a ecites (Inspiration, 1893, pp. 256 f. 
270 f.) Sanday points out that the historical allusions in 


the Psalter ‘are for the most part so vague, and our 


1 OPs. 462. 

2 This cautious adjective might now be omitted. 

3 OFS, 104. 

4 Cheyne, in Seszitic Studies in Memory of Alex. Kohut, 
114. The principle of virtually existent groups has been 
adopted by Ewald (Psalmen), 1866), by the present writer 
(OPs. 1891), and with regard to a group of eleven psalms (22 25 
31 34 38 40 4971 102 109), by Rahlfs (yy und yy in den 
Psaimen, 1892). The date assigned by Rahlfs to the psalms of 
this group is late in and soon after the exile. 

5 The importance of this has been specially noted by J. P. 
Peters (Vew World, June 1893, pp. 2877); the idea was not 
new, but needed to be brought into greater prominence. 
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knowledge of the history of the period into which they 
are to be fitted is so imperfect, that no satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn from them until the more 
external data have been fully estimated.’ He then 
quotes the opinion of a ‘judicious German scholar’ 
(Budde), that the parallel texts, the Elohistic redaction 
of Pss. 42-83, and the separate collections indicated by 
the titles, may form an invaluable basis for the history 
of the Psalter, and proceeds to give ‘a specimen sug- 
gested by Ps. 79, of the kind of considerations on which 
stress might well be laid.’ ‘These considerations have 
to do with the steps which must be supposed to have 
intervened between the composition of this psalm and its 
inclusion in the I-XX version, and taking them together 
Sanday finds it extremely difficult to get them into the 
interval between the Maccabæan revolt and the date 
(100 B.C. ?) of the Greek Psalter. He is aware (256, 
n. 3) that ‘even writers so conservative as Driver and 
Baethgen allow the existence of Maccabzean psalms,’ 
but apparently does not think it safe to admit that the 
few psalms contended for in the first instance by these 
scholars made their way into the composite Elohistic 
collection, the bulk of which is pre-Maccabzean. 

A plea for revision of currently-held opinions is 
always welcome, and we shall wait to see whether any 
critic attempts to write the history of the formation of 
the Psalter on the lines proposed by Sanday. For our 
own part, we do not believe that that vivid realisation 
of the meaning of the psalms, which is the grand object 
of exegesis, will be brought nearer to us by such a 
procedure. We have to open our eycs to the pheno- 
inena of the Hebrew text, and learn to detect the true 
text underlying manifest corruptions ; only then will 
the main problems of the Psalter become revealed to 
us. Even apart from this, the course recommended 
by Sanday is not a practical one; we could not wait 
for the history of the formation of the Psalter before 
attempting to study the historical allusions. Even to 
be mistaken would be a less misfortune than to be 
thrown back on the dim, colourless exegesis of Hupfeld 
and his school. Robertson Smith himself was by no 
means an extreme advocate of the external data; 
indeed, he helped forward the study of the historical 
allusions when he put forward the ‘QOchus theory’ 
(see § 21) in a more plausible form—a theory which 
may be right or wrong, but pointed in the right 
direction, and made it possible for some critics to 
explain Pss. 44 74 79 83 historically, without having to 
meet the difficulty (be it great or small) inherent in the 
Maccabzean hypothesis. ‘Fhese critics had no pre- 
judice against the study of external data, though they 
could not accept Sanday’s attempted rectification of 
boundaries. One of the most obvious gains to be 
expected from further study is the discovery of some of 
the sources from which the collectors of the ‘minor 
Psalters’ drew, for clear traces of earlier collections are 
still traceable in the Psalter. It is certain, however, 
that much greater results than this may be looked for 
from the adoption of a more frankly critical attitude 
towards the traditional text. 


Ill, FRESH SURVEY OF PSALTER. 


It is now our duty to take a survey of the psalms, 
assuming the results of such a criticism as is described 
in the last paragraph. Before doing so 

= dee (see § 27), noes a have (1) to consider 
ony ib 2 (making our statement ascompact as possible 
Baler. inview of the heavy demands upon our space) 
Robertson Smith’s theory that certain psalms refer to 
the time of Artaxerxes Ochus (§ 23), (2) to take up a 
position towards G. B. Gray’s theory respecting the 
royal psalms (§ 24), and (3) to put side by side with 
the traditional readings (which have received such con- 
flicting explanations) of the headings of the psalms in 
MT, readings suggested by a careful criticism of the 
text, some of which appear to be approximately certain, 
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others distinctly probable, and a few, at any rate, more 
possible and plausible than those which are commonly 
received (§ 24). 

Feeling it difficult to make Pss,44 74 79 later than 

the Persian period, Robertson Smith! revived an early 

view of Ewald (Dichler des Alien 
23. Ochus theory. Bundes) [1835], 353; Mesi. 5120, 
n.) that the occasion of these psalms is to be sought 
in the history of Artaxerxes Ochus. Between 363 and 
345 there were two Palestinian rebellions against Persia 
(ep ISRAEL, § 66), and it is at least possible that the Jews 
may have failed to resist the temptation to take part in 
one of them. The reputation of Ochus for cruelty is 
well known (PERSIA, § 20), and it has till lately not 
been questioned that he punished the Jews severely for 
their rebellion. We have information of a conflict of 
the Persians with the Jews which ended in the destruction 
of Jericho, and the transportation of a part of the 
Judzean population to Hyrcania and Babylonia. Ac- 
cording to Robertson Smith the narrative in Josephus 
(Ant. xi.7 1) of the pollution of the temple by Bagoses 
is really ‘a pragmatical invention’ designed to soften, 
as being a divine chastisement, the outrages on city 
and people committed by order of Ochus. Wellhausen 
too appears to hold (or to have held) a similar view 
(Z/G, 146), and Marquart (Uxlers. sur Gesch. von 
Eran, 25) infers from the passage in Josephus that a 
part of the Jewish community rebelled against the 
Persian rule. Many, too, have supposed (with 
Gutschmid and Noéldeke) that the wars of Ochus form 
the historical background of the Book of Judith. 

Unfortunately, all this is only plausible. Moreover, 
one part of the evidence (that relating to the destruction 
of Jericho) has been shown by Reinach to refer to a 
much later period (see col. 2202, n. 2), whilst the 
second-hand evidence of the Byzantine chronographer 
Syncellus,? though accepted by such a keen critic as 
Marquart, cannot be held decisive. Willrich—a keen 
though perhaps somewhat too sceptical critic—claims 
Josephus as a witness against Persian oppression of the 
Jews, and quotes the passage, c. A. 211, § 134, which 
states that whereas the Egyptians were servants to the 
Persians and the Macedonians, the Jews were free and 
ruled over the cities round about. He holds that in 
the passage, Jos. Av xi.71, ‘Bagoses [var. lect. 
Bagoas] the general of the other Artaxerxes’ (&\Xov 
Apr.), ‘other’ is an interpolation, and that it was the 
Christian chronographers who, through identifying 
Bagoses with Bagoas (g¢.v.), converted Artaxerxes 
Ochus into a persecutor of the Jews.’ 

It is true that from an exegetical point of view there 
is much to be said in favour of Robertson Smith's view 
which explains Pss. 44 74 79 by eruelties, partly in the 
nature of vengeance, partly dictated by religious op- 
position, on the part of this Persian king. Unless we 
are prepared to assign a good many more psalms than 
44 74 79 to the Greek period, it is certainly unadvisable 
to assign the psalms mentioned either to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi (who treated Jerusalem with cruelty +) or 
—a more plausible theory—to that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. In the matter of historical criticism, 
however, we are all, by further experience, becoming 
more and more exacting, and it appears hazardous to 
build such an important theory on doubtful statements 
of uncritical writers.” 


1 FBO 2031; OT/CP) 207 f 438. 

2 Ed. Dindorf, 1 486. 

3 Judaica (1900), pp. 35-39 

4 For the evidence, see col. 2426. That Jerusalem was 
occupied and severely treated by Ptolemy Lagi, cannot be 
doubted (cp OPs. 114); but Appian’s xa@ypyxee makes a very 
strong demand on our confidence. A much better authority 
would be required for the theory that the temple itself was 
destroyed on this occasion. 

5 The present writer was the first to accept Robertson Smith's 
argument in O7-/C(2) 438 as historically probable (Wew World, 
Sept. 1892; Founders, 220 f., cp Intr. Ls. 360 f.) Beer 
(Indiv. Psalmen, etc., 1894) also adopted the new theory. 
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As for Is. 63 7-64 12 [11], though the supposed oppression of 
the Jews by Ochus would afford a full a apa of its gloom 
and despondency, we must regretfully hold that this is not the 
true key to the difficulties of the section, and must look out for 
a new and more solidly based theory which will account both 
for this passage and for the related passages of the Psalter. 
Nor shall we long look in vain (§ 28, v., PROPHETIC lart., § 43). 

G. B. Gray's theory of the royal psalms (JOR, July, 
1895, pp. 658-686) is an able attempt to show that 
even those psalms which, in so far as 
they refer to a king who is neither 
Yahweé nor a foreigner, may seem to 
be necessarily pre-exilic, can be explained as post- 
exilic without resorting to the improbable hypothesis 
that they refer to an Asmonzean king (or kings). 

_ He thinks that in Pss. 2 72 18 89 21 the king referred to is an 
idealisation of the people with reference to its sovereign functions, 
and that the expressions used in these psalms can only, or at 
least most satisfactorily, be explained by the circumstances, not 
of an individual monarch, but of the (royal) nation. In Ps. 61, 
probably also in Ps. 63, the poet speaks in the name of the 
nation, and consequently appropriates the term ‘king.’ 
Possibly Pss. 20 and 110 may be analogously explained. In Ps. 
33 the reference is purely proverbial, and Ps. 45, the interpreta- 


tion of which is specially difficult, may excusably be left out of 
account. 


This view! does but give a sharper outline to a view 
to which some of the best scholars have been tending— 
viz., that the ideal king referred to in certain psalms is 
a representative and virtually a personification of the 
people. As the text stands, we find post-exilic Israel 
spoken of as Yahwe'’s anointed one in Ps. 288 8938 51 
[3052] Hab. 313, and it would have been but a step 
further to call the people of Israel by the ordinary royal 
title. 

Was this step actually taken? Hardly, if it be true 
that there are in the prophetic literature distinct 
announcements of a future ideal Davidiec king. The 
religious phraseology of the Jews would surely have 
been thrown into hopeless confusion if ‘king’ sometimes 
really meant ‘king,’ and at other times signified ‘people.’ 
There were honourable titles enough to give the personi- 
fied people—‘son of Yahwe,’ ‘servant of Yahwe,' and 
even perhaps ‘Yahwe’s anointed one.’ The phrase 
‘Yahwe's anointed one,’ if our text is correct in reading 
it, is specially important, because it ‘is either applied 
or applicable to any one who has received from God 
some unique commission of a directly or indirectly 
religious character ’ -3 in other words, it does not 
necessarily connote royalty. When we consider that 
psalms addressed to the king, or relating to the king, 
had probably come down to our psalmists from pre- 
exilic times, it is very bold to assume that the psalmists 
sometimes use the term ‘king’ as an honorific title for 
the Jewish people.4 

A problem, however, still remains to be considered. 
If it be true (as the present writer has provisionally 
maintained 5) that it is only in Pss.101 and 110 that a 
historical sovereign is spoken of, how are we to account 
for the strange addresses in other royal psalms to an as 
yet non-existent personage, as if he were already on the 
Messianic royal throne? We must return to this 
question later (see § 34, end). 

With regard to the headings of the psalms, no scholar 
will presume to disparage the work of many generations 

Psal of learned predecessors. It is high time, 

a ae however, to take a step in advance. The 

eadingS. theories at present in circulation have for 

the most part but little to recommend them. Even a 

phrase at first sight so transparent as a> (EV ‘of 
David’) occasions no slight difficulty, 

1 See also Smend, Rel-gesch.(2) 373-3753; Wellh. Z/G) 
207. Smend has now given up the supposed reference of Ps. 2 to 
Alexander Jannzus (Rel.-gesch.(!) 384), and holds with Gray. 

2 See Psalms in SBOT 176 (cp 164, ne on 27), and /saiak 
in the same series, 196. 

3 OPs,. 338. 

4 Toy’s clear and instructive essay, ‘The king in Jewish post- 
exilian writings,’ /BZ 18 [1899] 156-166, does not directly refer 
to this question. 

5 Jew. Rel. Life, 105. 
present article. 


24. Gray on 
royal psalms. 


A different view is taken in the 
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According to Keil it was the custom of Arabian poets 
to attach their names to their works. This, however, 
cannot be shown. ‘The old poets did not write their 
poems. Each of them had his 7d@w?, or ‘reciter,’ who 
learned each poem, and transmitted it to others. 

Nöldeke has shown that late Arabic poems are some- 
times ascribed to ancient writers with an object; also 
that narrators would illustrate dry historical narratives 
by poetical passages of their own composition which 
they assigned to their heroes. This is true, but does 
not touch the case of 395, for only by the merest illusion 
can the so-called Davidic psalms be said to be illustra- 
tive of the life of David. It is even more important to 
observe that the analogy of the titles map 9995 (EV ‘of 
the sons of Korah’) and poxb (EV ‘of Asaph’) is 
directly opposed to the theory that +75 can mean ‘ com- 
posed by David.’ (Laer writers may have given mb 
this meaning ; it seems to be distinctly implied by the 
subscription in 7220, ‘Ended are the prayers of David 
the son of Jesse.') 

Then, too, how perplexing is the distribution of 
psalms bearing the title m! If, in spite of 7220, Ps. 
101 was regarded as the work of David, how comes it 
to have been placed amidst psalms which are plainly 
later than the time of David?! It is true, David was 
regarded in the time of the Chronicler as the founder of 
the temple services as they were organised in his own 
time. ‘That, however, does not account for the selection 
of particular psalms to bear the honourable title 199, 
and as Sanday remarks,* we should have expected 
that the influence of the Chronicler, who (if it be not 
rather a later editor) ascribes to David a composite 
psalm made up of three obviously post-exilic psalms, 
would have been sufficient to bring the name of David 
into the titles of the three psalms. 

Difficulties of this sort might be multiplied. How, 
for instance, can anbwb, in 721, mean ‘Of Solomon,’ 
when clearly the psalm consists of anticipations of the 
benefits to be enjoyed under some great king’s rule? 
®©, it is true, renders els cado[lwluwy (2.¢c., ‘with re- 
ference to Solomon'); but what right has it to be 
thus inconsistent? And who can say that a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation has been given of the mysterious 
par (EV ‘of Jeduthun’), or of the so-called musical 
notes ? 

Now if a step in advance is to be taken, we must 
not dream that it can be done by the applieation of the 
so-called inductive method, for which the Hebrew text 
of the phrases in the titles is ill-adapted. Our only 
hope can be from a slow and persistent use of the 
methods, continually becoming more refined and varied, 
of critical (as opposed to arbitrary) conjecture. ‘The 
present writer has for a long time past endeavoured to 
apply these methods. The following 
conspectus presents his results so far as 
relates to the statements in the titles con- 
cerning the sources from which the psalms were 
severally derived and (if this be not a mistake) the 
liturgical use or performance of the psalms. So far as 
concerns the historical references mentioned in a number 
of titles, they will be given separately at the end of this 
article (§ 45). If the results are negative, they are also 
positive; and who can say that the explanations for 
which, with extreme deliberation, substitutes are offered, 
are worthy of their place in commentaries and lexicons 
which are otherwise, even if far from perfect, at any 
rate neither unprogressive nor unmethodical ? 

1. ‘A lamdth, upon (nin2y-dy), 46[49]; Ala‘alith, the (mbran), 
and Ma'ălöth, for the (mbys), 120-134 [Db in 121); Makälath, 
upon (APHID 2y, 53, and with the addition of L&anndth (m39), 
88; Nëhilöth, upon the (Snan by), 5; Solomon, for (nisdy’>), 
aesler. 


All these (for by = baby probably originated in nade or 


26. New ex- 
planations. 








1 Cp Driver, in Sanday’s Oracles of God, 142. 
2 Op. cit. 143. 
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npp bie., of Salmah=b’ne Salmah. In Ps. 9 Y M2->y (see 
18) should be nobe "232, See (besides MAALOTH, MAHALATH, 
NEHILOTH) SOLOMON’S SERVANTS [CHILDREN OF], and observe 
that 127 combines mbypn and apdy—s.e., the error and the 
correction, 

The Salmzans then were a division of the singers. It is true, 
Salmah is a N. Arabian ethnic; but the truth probably is that all 
the divisions bear names indicating cians of N. Arabian extraction. 
The result, if accepted, is important. The title, ‘song of 
degrees,’ becomes in consequence transformed into ‘ Marked : of 
Salmah,’ —z.e. officially attested (cp Psatm) as belonging to the 
Salman collection. The question as to the relation of the 
Salmah clan to the Shallum elan (which in Ezra 2 42 is reckoned 
among the b'né 56‘arim, or rather perhaps the b'né Aššūrim ; see 
10, J/edithun) cannot here be considered, 

2. Al-tasheth (nngnrbe), 57 58 5975 and Aijtleth haš-šáhar 


[upon] Onsa norn-dpn, 22. Probably from “NNT TR, ‘Of 
Ethan the Ezrahite.’ See (6) Ethan. 

3. Asaph, of (Fox), 50 73-83. ‘ Asaph’ is evidently an ethnic 
name} its proximity to ‘Nethinim’ (or rather ‘Ethanim’) in 
Ezra24r, etc. and || passages, suggest» as its original 
‘Zarephath,’ through the intermediate form MED (Neh.7 57; 
‘on, Ezra255). Cp Saph, 258.2118; dsaphsiiph, Nu. 114 (see 
Muttirupe, Mixen). ‘Abiasaph’ perhaps comes from ‘Arab- 
zarephath; cp Obed-edom=‘Arab-edom, “Abdé Shélimih [see 
1)=‘Arab-Salmah, It should be noticed that the tiile G°17e4D2, 
prefixed to FOX ‘I2 in Ezra24r, may originally have been 
intended to refer to the Qywsy "33 (rather OVEN `32), the DN 
(rather pumn) and the agbe way ua (rather zobe aay +33); 
z.é., all these clans were devoted to the service of song. 

4. David, of (7), prefixed to all the psalms of book i. except 
1 2 10 33(which have no title in MT); 10 21 in book ii ; to 1 
in book iii. ; to 2 in book iv. ; and 10 17 in book v. ; in all, to 78. 
Lagarde says (Ovtentalia, 223), ‘Just as English professors 
can be called * Margaret,‘ or ‘ Savilian,’ or ‘ Hulsean," etc., so in 
the tempie choir one division could be named after David, 
another after Heman, or Korah, or any one else.’! ‘It is no 
objection that some titles refer to events in king David's life, 
for (r) these appendages are worthless (David had other things 
to bring before Yahwè than those mentioned—e.g., in Ps. 3), and 
(2) the headings are unknown to the Syriac, and are therefore 
not an original part of the collections of psalms’ (74/d.). To 
this it may be added that these appendages have probably been 
obtained hy recasting a misread text, which said something 
quite different (see § 24), and which, when we get the key, we 
can plausibly correct. 3995 (which even Lagarde assumes to 
be authentic) has most probably come from mas (see 13, 
Loves, song of), which in turn comes from ey}, ‘Of Jédithin.’ 
It will be observed that in the titles of Ps. 39 and 62 the two 
readings, pmb or pmt? ("5 37] and ah ape are combined ; 


also that, in 7220 ‘t [22 (son of Jesse), and in 14410 TINY 
are presumably later insertions, based on misunderstanding. 
See 10, Jedithun, of. 

5. Degrees, song of. See 1, Ala‘iloth, the, and 30, Song. 

6. Ethan the Ezrahite, of COURS TIN), 89, and A/emortal, 
to make ? (13179), 38 70 (‘to be sung at the presentation of the 
Azkara’?3—* to confess [sin]’?4). ‘Ethan ‘and ‘ Zerah ‘are bhoth 
S. Palestinian and N. Arabian clan-names. Why the editor 
has given us but one Ethanite psalm is a mystery. Probably, 
however, ‘ Jedithun’ (see 10) contains the name ‘Ethan,’ See 
also 2, A/tashéth and Aijéleth has-Sdhar upon, and 26, Shé- 
monith, on the. See ETHAN. 

7. Gittith, upon the (mandy), 8 81 84. Corrupt; perhaps 
from MDT PY. See 30, SAëminith, upon the. 

8. Heman the Ezrahite, of COUSA i202), 88. See 6, 18, 
also HEMAN. 

9. Miggāiðn (i), 916 [17], followed by 79D (Sélah), and 
92 3 [4], followed by ‘upon the lyre.’ Corrupt (see HiGGaion) ; 
it is not a technical term at all. 

10. Jédila)thiin, of, or upon mT» 39; pinima 62; 
pay 77). Jedithun may come from ‘Arab-'éthan (cp 
JepuTtHun) or less probably from Jerimoth (nyae)= Jeremoth 
=Jerahmeel. In 1 Ch. 254, ‘Jerimoth’ is one of the sons of 
Heman. Obed-edom, or rather ‘Arab-edom [or -aram=jerah- 
meel?], appears in1 Ch. 16 38 as the son of a Jeduthun, The b’ne 





1 Lagarde’s view of ‘ David" as a choir named after David is 
accepted by Zenner (Zt. J. kath. Theol. 15 [1891] 361 /). 
Against it see König, £772. 395, who is content to explain 


in yab as the b auctoris, remarking that © not only has (padus) 
7@ Aauid (3 1, etc.), but also rod A. (261 etc.), quite apart from 
the differences of MSS (37 1 86 1). ; 

2 The anthor of this interpolation must have seen in Ps. 72 a 
prayer of David for Solomon. 

3 So Delitzsch and Baethgen. 

4 Jacob, ZA TIV 18 52 63 9. (similarly in 1 Ch. 16 4). 
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Jédathin were, according to r Ch. 16 42, ‘at the gate i ayy d— 
t.e., ‘door-keepers,’ oyt —but there is evidently some mis- 


understanding connected with these door-keepers, and perhaps 
theoriginal titleof the b'ne Jeduthun, as wellas of the b’ne Shallum 


(Ezra 2 42) was DiN, ‘ Asshurites `=‘ Geshurites’ (cp 1, end). 
In 1 Ch. 2614 the same Obed-edom is represented as a Korahite 
(i.e., Jerohamite?); see 1. Observe (1) that in 39 and 62 pen 
or pmr-by is followed by the false reading qab; (2) that in the 
headings of 18 and 36 aym’ says (‘of the servant of Yahwé’) is 
a corruption of pnd (i) anb); (3) that in the heading of 100 
pred has become anb; (4) that Ps. 70 (71) in G's Hebrew 
text had the double heading yb and pny 9335 (viwy wwvadaB). 
On NTT jn 45 see 13 ; on MY in 6080 see 28. Cp 4, David, of 
11. Jonath-élem-réhokim, upon (DPn DPX nii~>y), 56. 
That now by comes from maaxby (cp 54 61 and see 20, 
Neginoth, upon) may be taken as fairly certain. The interpreta- 
tion of ppn pbx given in col. 2572 was affected by the view 
taken of the difficult pyimS (now at length explained with high 
ee ae see 19). If the explanations of 14 and pap given 
ere (nos. 4 and 12) are accepted, it will be difficult not to 
recognise underneath mpna obx the phrase onipaz-bs = 
isxlonas, ‘of Jerahmeel,’ which is virtually synonymous with 
the phrase which follows, —)95, ¿£ €., pmt =m (see 10). 
12. Korah, of the sons of (MP 1925), 42 44-49 84 £ BTA 
Korau (g.7.) is a southern clan-name. The true name, however, 
of this guild of singers was probably DN °32 (as if on °33, 
‘sons of Jeroham,’ but really shortened from yon ‘Ja, ‘sons 
of Jerahmeel’). oni was distorted (popularly?) into nap- 
See 2 Ch. 2019, where, although the o-napa 23 and the 33 
ompa are apparently distinguished, we can hardly doubt 
(consistently with the principles of textual criticism we are 
applying) that pnapa and p'mapa are both corruptions of the 
same namne—Z.é., [ssJonct. onaz occurs only once again, 


viz., in 1 Ch. 126, where it interrupts the list of names, and has 
evidently come in from the margin, where it stood as a variant 
to om in the phrase ‘5° +35 (v. 7 end). On the possible mis- 
conception at the root of the Chronicler’s statements as to 
Korahite doorkeepers, see PORTERS, and cp 10, Jedithun. 

13. Loves, song of (NVI Tri), 45. Shir and Jédidéth are 
brought together by a mistake; pa'a» is a corruption either of 
par, ‘of Jedithun’! or of ni, ‘of Jerimoth’ (from which 
name ‘ Jedithun’ comes). In either case, we may compare the 
heading of Ps. 56, where p'pna (nap), ie., omy, and q7 are 
combined.? See 30, Song. 

14. Mahălath, upon. Seen. 

15. J/aschil, See 19. 

16. Michtam (2739), 16 56-60. Perhaps from j139m, ‘sup- 


plication’ (3=3; N=3); cp n337, 301 (title), from nann. See 
MICHTAM. l 

17. Moses the man of God, of (eabea-erx avd), in 90. 
According to Sa‘adya, nwno= mena, ‘of the sons of Moses’ 
=‘of the Levites’ (1 Ch. 2314). But the text is corrupt.. Most 
probably nup comes not from spbse[>], as we might at first 
suppose (cp 1), but from DWI, ‘marked’ (see 24, Psalm); and 
DANT L'N from ‘HINT 7, ‘of Heman the Ezrahite’ 
(see 8). manbu vx is due to a remodelling editor, who had 
before him a corrupt text, and made sense of it by the light of 


Dt. 331, DAON eN nep PI wR apa. Ps. 903 has in 
fact two points of contact (vv. 136 15), not indeed with Dt. 33, 
but with Dte. 32. 


18. Müth-labbën, upon qa% mi D), 9. Most probably from 
nabiy "22°, ‘of the sons of Salmath.” See 1. 
19. Musician, to the chief (N¥¥D>), in 55 headings, and in 
Hab. 319.3 Probably from peoa, ‘as a thing deposited '=‘to 
be laid up in store’ (an Aramaism). Maschi! (32"2), in fifteen 


psalms (see MAscHIL), seems to be another corruption of the 
same word. The significance of the fact that G gives for 
nsaliold, ets Tò réàos, and has evidently no idea of a possible use 


of the verb py3 in a musical connection, is not perhaps generally 
recognized.4 





1 So already Staerk (ZA TIV 12 136), with MU (z S. 1225) 
as an alternative original. JS 

2 It will he remarked that according to our results ‘ Jerimoth’ 
(cp 10) and ‘ Jeroham' both come from ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 

3 According to Nestle (ZA TW 20 [1900] 167 Z), the technical 
note in Hab. 319 is properly the heading of the next psalm in 
the collection from which this ‘ psalm’ was taken. 

4 Driver, in a communication to Sanday (see the latter's 
Oracles of God, 146), says, ‘1 doubt greatly whether much 
weight is to be attached to the ignorance of the LXX. The 
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20. Négindth, on (MDI), 4 6 544 67 76 Hab. 319 (with 
superfluous > attached), and once (61) on Nèginath (33353). 
In 6 MPI is followed by MHDCT-SY. Both words, Néginath 
and Shéminith, may be regarded as corruptions of the same 


original (see 26, Sheaminith, upon). 
21. Wéhiloth, on the. Seen. 


22. Praise (aban), 115 Cp V: 21. 

23. Prayer (ASDA), 17 86 90 102 142. Cp 7220. 

24. Psalm (ÙV), in the titles of 56 psalms. Probably from 
DYI, ‘marked,’ ie., attested by an official statement. See 
PsaLm. 

25. Séläh (199), 71 times, also in Hab. 3 39 13, and (tapadua) 
Ps. Sol. 17 31 18 10. Perhaps from O>w?, ‘for complementing, 
supplementing,’ whence perhaps Tg.’s poby» Aq.’s aet. Very 
often nbp may be regarded as a corruption of some word which 
is an integral portion of the psalm. See SELAH. 

26. Shéminith, on the (myopia dy, 6 12. Probably from 
DMN? (N, imperfectly written, having been confounded with 
w). The Ethānim, under the disguise of ‘Néthinim,’ appear 
in Ezra2 s58, etc. (see Amer. Journ. of Theol. July, 1got). 
Possibly too n2g’n DY) in 92 should be read DMN? ‘of the 
Ethanites.’ Note the ascriptions of Pss. 88 89 90 (see 17). 
It is not decisive against this view that © assigns Ps. 92 to the 
Sabhath ; @ also assigns other psalms to the other days of the 
week (except Tuesday and Thursday); sce § 16. See also 7, 
11, 20, 28). 

27. Shiggaion (i), 7, plur. in Hab.3 r. A corruption of 
miny C=), Shéminith ; see 26. 

28. Shdshannim, upon (orazits- oy), 45 69; Shishannim-edith, 
upon (MY DION), 80; Shashan-adith, upon (ead-by 
my), 60. Probably ‘Shdshannim’ and ‘Shiishan’ are cor- 
ruptions of ‘Shéminith’ (see 26), and ‘‘édiith’ of ‘ Jédithin 
(see ro). 

29. Solomon, af. See. 

30. Song (Tİ), in the titles of 30 psalms, also (Sy) in Ps. Sol. 
15 17 (titles). Another corruption (see 24, Psalm) of OW, 
“marked. 

31. To bring to remembrance, or To make memorial (73129). 
See 6. 

32. To teach (71229), 60, and in 2 S.118. Either a corrupt 
dittogram of nab, or miswritten for Synqtb, a phrase synony- 
mous with pyyab (cp 4). 

One conclusion from the above emendations (§ 26) 


LXX, in all parts of their translation .. . are apt to stand 
apart from the Palestinian tradition; they frequently show 
themselves to be unfamiliar not only with uncommon or ex- 
ceptional words, but even with those which one would have 
expected to be well known.’ He illustrates this from myi, the 
verb of which M83 (according to Driver, ‘precentor’) is the 
participle. ‘It is hardly possible that a word familiarly known 
in Palestine circa 300 B.C., and (in its musical connection) 
retained in use in the temple services, should have had its 
meaning forgotten there during the period of one to two centuries 
which may have elapsed hetween 300 B.C. and the date at which 
the LXX translation of the Chronicles and Ezra was made; 
yet the translators of these hooks have evidently no idea of its 
meaning when used in that connection.’ It is admitted, 
however, that there is no passage in Ezra, and but one in 
Chronicles, in which py; is used with reference to music, and 
though Driver says that in 1 Ch.1521 the LXX ‘show them- 
selves to he entirely unacquainted with the meaning of the 
verb,’ it does not appear that modern philology has succeeded in 
showing what ny3 means. BIB states that mrogin-by ninaa 
:+ means, ‘over the bass voices, leading them with nisja.’ 
z , 9 ’ R ; 
But since 23 is separated from J? by MIDST, and since no 


proof of the sense ‘bass voices’ for pypw can be adduced, we 
may venture to question this interpretation which neither of the 
two other standard Hebrew Lexicons ratifies. Siegfried-Stade 
rightly questions the text. Aziel and Shemiramoth have prob- 
ably been wrongly inserted under the corrupt forms, Azaziah 
and Sheminith, respectively ; n¥39 should be ngb (=TAA, 166). 
j ae 5 
See SHEMINITH. The LXX therefore do not deserve the 
imputation of ignorance of the meaning of M¥3 in a musical 


connection, because the word has not yet been proved to have 
a spectal musical sense (for an ingentous but very far-fetched 
suggestion, see Ges.-Buhl); and the fact that they substitute 


ngb (see Musician, THE CHIEF) for pyopS suggests that the 
translator, whose aloofness from Palestine may be exaggerated 
knew that there was no real Palestinian tradition on the subject. 
The Cimmerian darkness can only be mitigated by critical con- 
jecture. A possible and suitable one is offered above, 
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will be that the history of the development of the guilds 
; of singers has been written with an 

H attempt at undue precision. That the 
* singers originally called b'né Asaph (but 

cp 2 Ch. 20191) gradually split up into many families, 
some of which called themselves with special emphasis 
b'né Asaph, others b’né Jedithun, others b’né Heman,” 
is a conjecture entirely based on the traditional Hebrew 
text. There is no reason why there should not have 
been from the very beginning of the services in the 


second temple, several guilds of singers (Neh. 1117 BNA 
scarcely justifies us in limiting the number to two; see 
BAKBAKKAR, BAKBUKIAH). Their names may have 
varied somewhat ; but whichever names are preferred, 
they are always (when closely examined) clan-names of 
S. Palestine or N. Arabia. One might be inelined to 
surmise that the latest of the names borne by any of 
these guilds was Salmah, or b’ne Salmah ; the reason 
would be the occurrence of the group of Salmah songs 
(EV ‘songs of degrees’) in book v., and the very late 
collection called wWadpot Xoħouðvros (z.e., perhaps 
originally [see § 26 (1)] moe niban, ‘ praise-songs of 
Salmah’). But we must not be too positive as to this. 
Pss. 9-10, according to one of the statements in the title, 
belonged to the b'né Salmah (§ 26 (1), and it is not 
improbable that anbe ben (EV ' Proverbs of Solomon ’) 
in Prov. 101 251 originally meant ‘ Proverbs of Salmah’; 
besides, in Ezra2, ete. (emended text), the Salmzeans 
are co-ordinated with the Avshanites. Ethanites, we 
say, for we ean hardly doubt that ‘ Nethinim,’ both in 
Ezra2 and wherever else it occurs, is a distortion of 
‘Ethanim,’ and not only ‘Ethan’ the eponym of the 
clan has two psalms ascribed to him (and probably 
many more, see § 26 [ro]), but the Ethanim or 
Ethanites, are mentioned, it would seem, in the titles 
of two other psalms (see § 26 [26]). Nor must we 
overlook the fact that what we have suggested as the 
right meaning of spSy, and in some cases the reading, 
had been forgotten, at any rate among the Jewish 
scholars of Alexandria, as early as the time of ©. 
As to the phrase ‘the sons of Asaph’ (=Asaph in 
the psalm-titles), that Asaph should sometimes (in 
Ch. Ezra Neh.) represent all the bands of singers, and 
ultimately be described (see ABIASAPH) as of Kora- 
hite affinities, need not surprise us. ‘ Asaphite’ 
and ‘kKorahite,’ ‘Zarephathite’ and ‘ Jerahmeeclite’ 
being in their origin virtually synonymous, a vague- 
ness in the genealogical statements was only to be 
expected. 

Proceeding now, after dealing with these preliminary 
questions ($$ 22-27), to take a survey of the Psalter, 

: s we begin by taking specimens from 
mck i different parts of it, with the object of 
backgrounds. getting a historical point of view, and 

select 35, 42-43, 44, 60, 74, 79, 83, 120, 137. 

i. Psalm 35.—Psalm 35 is one of a group of psalms 
which are parallel both in tone and even in some 
phraseologieal details? to the Lamentations and to the 
Jeremianic Literature. Now Lamentations 4 5 (see 
LAMENTATIONS, §$ 7) presuppose that either in the 
present or in the not distant past the Jewish people has 
been insulted and oppressed by the Jerahmeelites or 
Edomites. We have fonnd reason to think that the 
N. Arabian leaders were principals in the siege and 
capture of Jerusalem and the captivity of the Jews, and 
that even during the Persian period and after there had 
been a return of many of the captives in Edom, the 
Edomites continued to commit outrages, to annoy, to 
plunder, and to oppress the pious Jewish community in 
Palestine. We could not be surprised to find evidence 
of this state of things in the psalms, and as a fact we 
find it. In 351, underlying very doubtfnl Hebrew, we 


1 The present narrative, 2 Ch. 20, appears to have been 
altered from an older narrative (cp NEGEB, § 7, col. 3380). 

2 Koéberle, Die Tempelsinger im Alten Test. (1899), 150 

3 Thus 35216 and 25 are parallel to Lam. 2 16. 
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find ‘the Arabians’ and ‘the host of Jerahmeel.’! In 
VU 


‘The Jerahmeelites vent their rage upon me, | the Ishmaelites 
plunder ine. 


The Rehobothites requite me with evil, | they bring calamity 
upon me.’2 


In visk: 


‘Those of Jerahinee] surround me, | they cry, We have 
swallowed him up.’3 


In v. 19: 

t Let not the Jerahmeelites rejoice, | the men of strife’4 
(cp 68 316 1207, below). 

ii. Psalms 42-43.—In Pss. 42-48, the real or imaginary 
background is also the oppression, not of the Baby- 
lonians (as Theodore of Mopsuestia) but of the Jerah- 
meelites. We find mentioned the ‘tribe of the Arabians’ 
and the ‘race of the Jerahmeelites’® (427 431). The 
speaker is apparently in the Jerahnieelite—z.e., Edomite 
—region to the S. of Judæa, where Yahwe was not 
acknowledged (ep 2 Ch.2514 20). Speaking in the 
name of a larger or smaller company, he craves the 
divine guardianship and to be restored to his true home 
—the house of God. 

iii, Psalm 44.—Ds, 44 is composite; 44a is appar- 
ently the first part of a poetical retrospect of Israel's 
ancient history (ep 78); 444 is a prayer of the innocent 
inartyr-nation. The Davidie king has been set aside, 
and further resistance has become hopeless. Many of 
the Jews have been killed or carried captive by ‘ Jerah- 
meel’ ; others seek refuge where they can. Yet Israel 
is true—sincerely true—to its religious obligations ; it is 
indeed its strictness in this respect that so exasperates 
its foes. How can Yahwe be angry with his people? 
‘The real or assumed baekground, therefore, is not the 
time of Hezekiah and Sennacherib(ep Lagarde, A/e¢thec. 
2377), nor that of the Syrian persecution (Baethgen, ete., 
after Theodore of Mopsuestia) but that of the (Jerah- 
meelite) exile (see above), soon after the fall of the 
Davidie dynasty. The psalm is one of a large group of 
psalms, united by parallelism of contents, but is related 
most closely to Ps. 60 and 894, the former of which we 
have next to consider. 

iv. Psalm 60.—Ps. 60 has been thought to be com- 
posite—e.g., most recently (1891) by Winckler (GZ 
2205), who, like Ewald, thinks he can recognise a pre- 
exilic element in the psalm. ‘The inconsistencies of the 
psalm, however, are illusory, and, as to the date, though 
MT strongly suggests the early Maccabzean period, the 
present writer's text-critical results make him certain 
that the oppressors spoken of are N. Arabian. ‘The 
first stanza reminds us of Ps. 444, the second of 2 and 
18 (see below); the third of 894. We can only quote 
stanza 2, referring for the rest to Ps, (?) 

For with thee I shall break Geshur, 

I shall divide Cusham and Maacath ; 
I shall measure out Missur and Aram, 
I shall cast the cord upon Zarephath. 


Yahwè will conduct me to Missur, 
Yahwée will lead me unto Aram.’ 


v. Psalm 74.—Ps. 74 is variously assigned to the 


1 Read Sxnmy nana | wayo > eg. IT is recognised 
by © here, but not in Is.4925 Jer. 1819. ond (Kal) is pre- 
supposed by @ both here and in 5623. Both ay and pnb may 
fitly be questioned in the present passage (and ond also in 
5627); see Ps.(2). 

2 For opn y read ovSynnt ; and for YT? N 
read ovSxyneh. WONT should be me, and $29 should be 


Soan. 

3 Read smapba waa AD Seon? 23. 

4 Read pip way Odeon inDer-by. 

5 On the very singular corruption, or editorial manipulation, 
see 7’s.(2), 

6 CpG. A. Barton’s article in Amer. Journ. of Theol. (3[1899) 
pp. 744.7%), which recognises the composite character of the 
psalm, and distinguishes three strophes, representing (this is the 
weak part of the theory) three widely separated periods. 

7 On the very interesting corruptions see Ps.(2) 9, in 22. 5 
and 6, is a fragment of o:mby, which, as usual in these psalms, 
has displaced myy. Winckler, G/2 205, has not observed this. 
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Chaldzean period (‘everlasting ruins,’ v. 34 ; ‘have set 
on fire thy sanctuary,’ v. 7a) and to the Syrian or 
Maccabzean (‘the synagogues,’ v. 8; ‘no more any 
prophet,’ v.9; ‘blaspheme thy name,’ v. 10). Of the 
phrases on which respectively the two theories are based, 
only that in v. 7a and that in v. 10 remain in the present 
writer's revised text. Whether the Babylonian warriors 
felt sufficient bitterness against Judah to blaspheme the 
name of Yahwé, may be reasonably doubted ; it was 
quite otherwise with the Jerahmeelites or Edomites 
whom (as also perhaps in Ps. Sol. 2, see § 42) we believe 
we can recognise in this psalm. There is nothing said 
in the context about the defeat of Jewish armies (cp 
4411a@ 8944); but the couplet which not improbably 


underlies v. 3— 
Hide thy poor from the wickedness of their neighbours, 
The Jerahmeelites, the Arabians, and the Geshurites,— 


may probably be explained by 2 K. 242, where, accord- 
ing to a critically emended text, the enemies mentioned 
seem to be the Cushites, the Jerahmeelites, and the 
Misrites, combined with Jer. 393, where, originally, the 
princes named were those of the king of Jerahmeel (see 
NERGAL-SHAREZER). ‘The synagogues’ in v. 8 should 
most probably be changed to ‘the name of Israel’ ? (let 
us sweep away from the land). On the complaint, 
' there is no prophet’ (v. 9), see col. 2207. That the 
historical background is imaginary, seems very probable 
(see col. 2207). We now see what must be the true 
explanation of Is. 637-64 12[11]. The inserted passage 
(vv. 12-17) reminds us of 8912 f. Is. 519. 

Vi Psalm 79... In Taice: 717 Ps. 79 2 7. are 
applied to the massacre of sixty leading ASSIDÆANS by 
ALCIMUS, and the phraseology of 1 Macc. 137 (kai 
éféxeav alua dbg@ov Kix Tov ayidopuaTos Kat éudd\uvay 
TO ayiacua) seems to be suggested by vv. 1 f. of this 
psalm. This does not, however, prove that the psalm 
was known to have been composed during the Syrian 
persecution. In spite of Hitzig’s attempt to show that 
it cannot have reference to the capture of Jerusalem in 
586 B.C., it is perfectly safe to explain it as referring to 
this, even if we incline to think that in this and the 
related psalms the historical background is an imaginary 
one. ‘To deny that there was any slaughter of the Jews 
‘round about Jerusalem,’ and that any other neighbours 
but the Chaldzeans were considered to have afflicted the 
Jews at this period, is very bold. At any rate, after our 
revision of the texts, we are precluded from assenting 
to Hitzig. See 4423 ‘For thy sake Jerahmeel has 
killed us,’? and the passage referred to above (2K. 
242) as to the hostile ‘neighbours’ of the Jews. This 
psalm, however, is far inferior to 74, and has somewhat 
the appearance of an imitation. 

vii. Psalm 83.-—Ps. 83 has been commonly explained 
by the light of x Macc. 5, though Kimhi, Calvin, 
Delitzsch, and Lagarde, with what may now at length 
be recognised as remarkable insight, prefer to explain 
by 2Ch. 20, and Robertson Smith, as we have seen, 
refers the psalm to the time of Artaxerxes Ochus. If, 
however, we apply to the difficulties of the text the 
critical processes which we have used elsewhere, the real 
or supposed occasion of the psalm becomes manifest. 
It is the banding of the N. Arabian peoples together 
(cp Ps. 59)—first to harass, and then to destroy the very 
existence of Israel—between about 602 and 586 B.C., of 
which the narrative in 2 Ch. 20 may have been like an 


1 Seyi is a very improbable phrase for ‘the synagogues.’ 
ty) m2 (Sdfé9 15) is a synonym for ND33 m3, which certainly 
does not mean Sx aid, ‘God's meeting-place’; indeed Tg. 
gives XNWJ2 "3 for the cy ma of MT in Jer. 398. by APD 
is the most obvious correction; but the obvious is often not the 
true. Having regard to 83 5[{4], we should most probably read ov 
NI. The enemy’s ultimate object was to destroy, not 
sanctuaries, but worshippers. p47 has probably come from 
mv). 55 comes from a misplaced yb. See further Ps. (2), 

2 Sony 35299 for DVI 137A. 
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anticipation,! that is meant. ‘Asshur’ and ‘ Geshur’ 
are constantly confounded, and ‘Amalek’ is only one 
of the common distortions of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 

vill. Psalm 120.—Ps. 120 is admittedly no ‘ pilgrim- 
song.’ According to Baethgen, it is the record of a 
tine when the party of apostates fanned strife and 
sedition in Jerusalem, with pernicious consequences for 
the righteous. Rather it is the sigh of a band of exiles 
in the land of Jerahmeel (cp 42-43). Jv. 4f. should 
not improbably run thus :— 

‘ Arrows ofa warrior are the tongues | of the folk of Jerahmeel : 


Woe is me that I sojourn in Cusham, | beside the dwellings 
of Jerahmeel.’ 2 


ix. Psalm 137.—-According to Duhm, Ps. 137 was 
originally a folk-song, which arose among some Jews 
who had fled or migrated from Babylonia not very long 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Budde, too (New 
World, 2 [1893]), infers from the metre that it was a 
folk-song, and consequently dates it early in the exile. 
But why the pentameter (Kina-metre) should indicate a 
folk-song is not at all clear; Ps. 35 is no folk-song, but 
it is in pentameters. Nor could a folk-song have con- 
tained such a glaring inconsistency—the enemy in vv. 
1-68 f. being Babylon, but in v. 7 Edom—or have 
described the scene in such an improbable and scarcely 
intelligible manner (vv.1f.). The psalm is cleared up 
by the view that $a3, as in Gen. 1010 Jer. 393, is a 
corruption of byan, so that the opening verse becomes : 


‘On the heritage (mbn3) of Jerahmeel we wept, | remembering 
Zion’ 
and v. 8 (with other emendations) : 
‘To thee also, O house of Jerahmeel, | plunderers shall come ; 
Jacob shall nproot thee, and shall overthrow | all thy palaces.’ 3 


This must be a near approximation to the truth. 
The background here, as elsewhere, is imaginary. 

We may now approach other psalms with the right 
key in our hands—viz., the well-grounded theory that 

29. Royal ee itor of 7 bead psalmists a 
psalms :1 first, e despondency of still more was cause 

2 18 and 110 by the cruel conduct of the Edomites 

* and their neighbours towards the Jews, 

of which in the concrete we have hitherto formed a very 

insufficient idea. Let us now return to the royal psalms,’ 

viz., 2 18 20 21 (28) 45 61 63 72 (84) (89) (101) (110) 

(132), to which 158. 21-10 may be added. 

i. Psalms 2 18 and 110.—Pss. 2 18 and 110 have a 
specially intimate connection ; the details of this depend 
somewhat upon our vicws of textual readings, but the 
fact of the connection itself cannot be set aside. Let us 
take first of all the description of the king’s warlike 
energy. Even if we compare 28 f. 1830-49 1105-7 only 
in MT, we find in all these passages the same extra- 
ordinary fierceness which will not stop short of destroying 
the enemy and establishing an extensive Jewish empire. 
Until we critically emend the text, however, we do not 
understand this fierceness, this inhumanity. Ps. 28/7 
runs thus in a text which has been slowly, methodically, 
and at last with much confidence revised, — 


t Ask (this) of me, and I will give thee 
The nations as thine inheritance, 
The land’s utmost parts as thy possession. 
Thou shalt subvert Zarephath and Geshur, 
Thou shalt beat down Jerahmeel and Missur.’6 


With equal clearness the much-misunderstood author of 
Ps. 18 reveals the secret of his bitterness. The whole 


1 The original story has been altered, owing either to mere 
textual corruption, or to a misinterpretation of history; or to 
both. Originally it was probably a Jerahmeelite and Misrite 
invasion that was meant. i 

2 Winckler’s restoration of the text (4OF 3 417) is very un- 
satisfactory. 

3 bbn any? | Syne ma apro 

wepiny | pap app ag 

4 Compare above, § 23. | ; 

5 The numbers enclosed in parentheses are those of psalms in 
which the word 35 does not occur. 

6 WWI NS w OFA 

pan asa yon 
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passage referred to above would be too much to quote ; 
but here is one of the stanzas (wv. 44-46 49c) :— 

44a Thou didst deliver me from the folk of the Arabians, 

49¢ Thou didst rescue me from the men of Maacah ; 

446 Thou madest me the head of the nations, 

44¢ People whom I knew not became my servants ; 

454 The sons of Geba! sought me eagerly, 

45@ The Ishmaelites became obedient unto me; 

46a They brought frankincense and gold, 

466 They offered chains of choice gold. 
Now we see why, as the speaker says elsewhere, he 
beat his focs ‘as small as the dust of the market-place,' 
and ‘swept them away as the mire of the streets’ (v. 43). 
It was because of the divine law that men of loyalty 
should receive the reward of their loyalty, and the 
proud and violent the retribution of their lawlessness 
(vu. 24-27 [25-28]). The men of loyalty are the Jews; 
the proud and violent are expressly identified with the 
Arabians and the Ishmaelites. 

Not less fierce is the language of Ps. 110, nor does 
the ordinary text suggest any palliating considerations. 
Probably no psalm makes equally heavy demands on 
the textual critic. Applying our key, however, we 
seem to see that Ps. 110 is based on that earlier narrative 
which probably underlies our Gen. 14 (see MELCHI- 
ZEDEK, SODOM AND GOMORRAH), and represented the 
battle of the kings as fought near Kadesh, and the chief 
of the kings opposed to the king of Sodom as the king 
of Jerahmeel. To the psalmist this anctent exploit of 
the divinely favoured Abram was a type of the still 
greater exploit of Yahwe himself in destroying the people 
which had so cruelly oppressed the Jews. An approxi- 
mate view of the original text 1s, — 

5 The Lord will shatter Jerahmeel? | in the day of his wrath, 

6a He will judge mighty kings | for the treason of their pride. 

66 [The Lord} will smite Geshur? f| on the land of the 

Arabians ;3 


The kings of Rehoboth 4 he will destroy, | the princes of 
Jerahmeel.5 


Is any one of these three psalms a royal psalm, as re- 
ferring either to a contemporary king or prince (such as 
Alexander Jannzeus of whom Hitzig and Smend ® have 
thought) or to the Messianic king himself ? 

(a) Psalm 2.—Certainly Ps. 2 is not. ‘The antithesis 
throughout is between Yahwe and his people on the one 
hand, and the Jerahmeelites on the other. Partly 
through accidental corruption of the text, partly through 
editorial manipulation, Ps. 2 was made into a psalm of 
the Messianic king. 

In the course of a thorough search for the underlying original 
text ymegen ‘his anointed ' and *s5s ‘my king’ naturally attract 
suspicion. MeD has probably arisen out of YOR (similarly in 
207 [6]a 28884 10 [9] 89 se 10515), and the words, so difficultto 
translate satisfactorily, "3559 ‘n253 °3xN) (V. 6), should probably be 

ane voise , ‘on his dwelling-place he has mercy.’ The 
reason is (1) that ‘25 (v. 2) and sielie (v. 10) are certainly 


corrupt (read mo Syont ‘ Jerahmeelites '), and (2) that the reading 
suggested makes the last couplet of stanzaii. correspond to the 
last of stanzai., which should probably run,— 


Let us beat down their sanctuaries, 
Let us destroy their palaces. 

(4) Psalm 18.—Can we pronounce a different verdict 
on Ps. 18? It is natural to think that the psalm is a 
dramatic utterance of David, and that its exaggerations 
are to be viewed as virtual predictions of a future son 
(or future sons) of David, who shall raise his kingdom 
to a height never attained by the historical David (so 
OPs. 206). This is the view expressed in the liturgical 
appendix (v. 51 [so], unless ¢ is a later addition), but is 
nevertheless wrong. The pious community is the 
speaker,’ as is plain from the otherwise far too bold 


1 Lynna several times underlies po- Here it is latent in 
TIE A 

2 Underlying geno. 

4 Underlying 973. 

5 Dittographed, and underlying roby and m- 

6 In Rel.-gesch.Q) 385; but Smend now holds the people of 
Israel to be the ‘king ' referred to. 

7 In support of this view we must not refer to the phrase ‘of 
the servant of Yahweé’ in the title, for m nay, here, as in 361 
(see § 25 [10]), is corrupt. 


3 Concealed under 45> 
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assertion of legal righteousness, and the Deuteronomistic 
phraseology employed. 

It is true, the speaker is equally bold in the assertion of a 
reward already received for his righteousness. Buta poet and 
a fervent believer in the promises can take this imaginative 
license. The warlike energy claimed is not more surprising in 
this psalm than in Ps. 29. or than in 1496, where we learn that 
faithful Jews (oon) will know (by supernatural teaching?) 
how to wield a twu-edged sword. There is no need, be it said 
in passing, to bring such psalms down to the Maccabaan 
paad; The bitterness against the Edomites seems to have 

een perennial, and as they were prohably types of all hostile 
peoples fresh occasion for vehement psalms was always arising. 

The Davidic origin of Ps. 18 has been thought (e.g., 
by Delitzsch, Baethgen, König, and Kirkpatrick) to be 
guaranteed by the occurrence of the psalm (with varia- 
tions of reading) in 2 S. 22, a passage which, together 
with the måāšāl in 231-7, forms probably, as Budde 
rightly states, the latest addition to the Books of 
Samuel.? When the hymn in question was appended 
to 25., a liturgical appendix (v.5r) referring to 
Yahwe’s anointed king and to David and his de- 
scendants had already been attached ; and the original 
title had been partly corrupted, partly deliberately 
altered, so as to make the hymn suit as an illustration 
of the life of David. The true text of the ttle (when 
emended according to the analogy of other titles, see 
$ 45; cp § 12) makes no reference whatever to David. 
A Davidic, and even, more generally, a pre-exilic date 
is excluded by the idealistic religious and political out- 
look in vv. 32 44 so, by the Deuteronomic view of the 
covenant in vv, 21-28 and the Deuteronomic expressions 
in vv. 22-24, and by the points of contact between the 
psalm and the so-called song and blessing of Moses, 
Dt. 32 f. For it took time for the ideas and language 
of Deuteronomy (which, moreover, is no longer in its 
original form) to affect religious literature. The psalm, 
however, appears to be of earlier date, not only than 
Pss.116 and 144 Prov. 30 (v5), and Hab. 3 (v.19), 
but also than Is. 55 (v. 5), unless, indeed, we hold (this 
theory has much to recommend it) that Is. 553-5 is a 
very late insertion, made after Ps.18 had become mis- 
interpreted as a triumphal song of David. References 
to the Jerahmeelites and Arabians in stanzas 13 and 14 
complete the parallelism between the second part of 
Ps. 18 and Ps. 2 (revised text). 

(c) Psalm 110.—Ps. 110 remains. Is this a royal 
psalm? If so, who is the king or prince referred to? 
Bickell and G. Margoliouth ? independently have noticed 
that vv.1-4 (beginning with ay) form an acrostic with 


the name j}ax'; the rest of the acrostic apparently was 


lost, the text of the psalm being mutilated and other- 


wise in disorder. 

The present writer has shown8 that, if the text is correct, 
any other Jewish sovereign but Simon the Maccahee is hardly 
conceivable as the subject of the psalm; on the acrostic, how- 
ever, it would be unwise to lay any stress,4 for nothing is easier, 
but nothing more hazardous, than to discover or imagine such 
acrostics. Ifthe psalm was addressed to Simon, we can plausibly 
account for its imperfect form; the omission of the latter part 
may have arisen out of a desire to facilitate a Messianic refer- 


ence.5 The view is plausible ; but pns ‘355 mat by (z. 46) has 
not been perfectly explained, and pis259 in Gen. 14 is explained 
elsewhere (see MELCHIZEDEK) as a corrupt reading. 

Using the experience which long converse with the 
text of the psalm ought to give, we arrive at the reading 
(for v.44), 'I establish thee for ever, because of my 
covenant of loving-kindness’ (see MELCHIZEDEK). To 
whom is this oracle addressed? Evidently to the same 
person as the promise of the subjugation of his enemies. 
The defeat of the king of Jerahmeel was a prophecy of 
the overthrow of all subsequent enemies, provided of 
course that the children of Abram displayed their 
father's character. Must not, then, the true subject of 


1 To assert with Cornill (£722.(3) 107) that Ps. 18 was taken 
into the Psalter from 2 S. seems not very judicious. 

2 See the instructive correspondence in the Academy for 1892. 

3 OPS. 21-29. p 

4 Duhm (on Ps. 110) and Marti (Jesaia, 242) think otherwise. 

5 Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 105. 
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the psalm be Abram?! On this, however, we lay far 
less emphasis than on the previous results. All that 
we can assert with confidence is that the psalm is not a 
royal one. lf the text of v. 4a is correct, it predicts the 
perpetuity of a priesthood; if an appeal be made to 
‘ Melchizedek,’ we reply that even Duhm, who accepts 
v. 4a, iS prevented by his critical conscience from 
accepting v. 44, except after cancelling the inter- 
polated (?) ‘ Melchizedek,’ and that if he had listened 
to his linguistic conscience he must have questioned 
the prosaic and ambiguous ‘mias-Sy. But though the 
original psalm is neither royal nor Maccabzean, we 
may plausibly conjecture that the text was edited and 
conjecturally restored in early Maccabzean times with 
reference to Simon. 
ii. Psalms 20 f.—Pss. 20 and 21 may also conceivably 
have been edited and partly reeast in Maccabzean times. 
We might thus account for the vehem- 
aad ence eae deforms Ps. 21,2 and which, 
a90 7. unless our well-tested principles of textual 
criticism are altogether at fault, did not appear in the 
same intensity in the original psalm. Christian psalms, 
indeed, they are not; but the bitterness is not so ex- 
cessive as has been imagined, and can be accounted for 
by the extreme provocation given to the Jews by the 
Edomites. The fifth quatrain of Ps,21 and the first 
half of the sixth should probably run nearly as 
follows :— 
Thou wilt put an end to the Rehobothites and the Ishmaelites; 
Thy presence, O Yahwé! will annihilate them. 
The Zarephathites thou wilt make to perish from the Jand, 
And the Misrites from the face of the ground. 


Yea, thou wilt put an end to the Aramites and the Cushites, 
The Rehobothites thou wilt rebuke to their face.3 


When Pss.20 and 21 are looked at as wholes, it 
becomes plain that the speaker ought, in accordance 
with parallels elsewhere, to be the pious community, 
whose salvation in time of trouble brings joy to each 
and all of its members (2062), and who can permissibly 
be described both as a person and as a collection of 
persons (20102 and 4; 206 21 2). 


The only objection is drawn from W220 in 2010[9] and qp: 


in 21 2[1], from ìm in 207 [6], and perhaps from the ia noy 
in 214[3]. But the x in s927 is dittographed ; <5% is a cor- 
ruption of =>» (cp y and Sin the Palmyrene script), and yng 
as in 22 of yvon (cp also, especially, 288 /). As for the ‘crown 
of choice gold,’ it means no more than what is said in 86[5], ‘ with 
glory and state didst thou crown him.’ 


ii. Psalms 61 and 63.—Pss. 61 and 63 are obscure 
only as long as we hesitate to criticise the MT. Ps. 61 
: is composite. Verse r [2] is a frag- 
ae er ae ment of a psalm of exile, which is akin 
i ‘to Pss. 42-43; the rest of the psalm 
illustrates Pss. 2 21 83 110. It is enough to quote 
vv. 4-7 [5-8],— 
For thou hast heard my wail, 
Thou wilt grant Israel's request ; 
He will shatter Jerahmeel and Zarephath, 
He will beat them down like Moab and Midian. 
He will abide before Yahwè for ever, 
Lovingkindness and faithfulness will preserve him.4 





l sawb is most unlikely. Since 3 and 35 are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, and +) and p are constantly confounded, we may 


provisionally read corlalxs, and continue Sxonvo Dagia. 


ayyb may easily have arisen out of 5ysnq by metathesis 
and slight corruption. 

“ Duhm once more brings in Alexander Jannzus. 

3 We can only mention here that qm (v. 10) probably comes 


from O'M3H7, and Nyle'N from Dre. JENS is an editorial 
insertion ; 7°]8 goes with TEEN (so point; cp Lam. 4 16). 
Dond prohably comes from pga om 3 Tama from Smin ; 
j2130 from min. 


4 On the emendations see Ps.(2), We can only mention here 
that ‘yy in v. 54 comes from 5x3, that the following word TE 


should be a corruption of 7B, and that O° and 552 nby 
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Ps. 63 also refers to the hated enemy ; but the intem- 
perate language of v. 11{12] is due to textual corruption. 
The leading idea is simply this—that pious Jews, at a 
distance from the sanctuary, and in peril of their lives, 
call upon Yahwe to restore to them their priceless 
spiritual privileges. At the close of the psalm the 
speaker expresses his confidence that Yahwe will an- 
nihilate Israel's dangerous foes, and that Israel will 
praise God for his goodness in the temple. Why 
should a king be referred to? Both Gritz and ‘Toy 
(JBL 18162) have noticed the problem; but the key 
was wanting. The clause in question comes after a 
description of the sufferings caused to the Jews by the 
N. Arabian populations, and the right reading almost 
certainly is mw jos o'yxony, ‘The Jerahmeelites 
Yahwe will shatter.’ 1 i 

iv. Psalms 89b and 132.—Pss. 89 (or rather, 8942) 
and 132 have been thought to refer to the Jewish people 

32. Fourthly, as i cs This sane 
Pss. 89b and 4 panat at t : psa oma cou not 
132. ave written the W ords they insult the 
footsteps of thine anointed ' (v. 51 [52]), 
meaning ‘they insult thy people in its goings.’ Nor is 
it easy to admit that after promising perpetuity to the 
family of David (13211 f.) and joy to the pious members 
of the community of Zion (v. 164), a psalmist could 
proceed to say that on Mt. Zion Yahwe would cause a 
horn to spring forth to David, and that he had prepared 
a lamp for his anointed. Thus there is only a slight 
parallelism between the two psalms—viz., their common 
reference to the perpetuity promised to the house of 
David. Ps. 89 records the deep despondency of the 
community at the apparent failure of the promises ; 3 
Ps. 132 is a dramatic representation of the culminating 
point in the traditional life of Solomon, with an under- 
lying reference to the future Messianic king. In the 
latter psalm, ‘mine anointed’ (men) needs no altera- 
tion; in the former, criticism proves convincingly that 
Wed mapy is a corruption of yon nsa (‘the insults 
of thy loyal ones’) || to #32y naag (‘the contumelies of 
thy servants ').4 l 

The most various opinions have been held as to the 
relation between 1328-10 and 2 Ch. 641 The form in 
which the passage is given in the psalm is surely the 
more original (ep Ehrt, .4éfassungsseit, etc., 66 f.) ; 
but that does not prove that Ps. 132 is of later date 
than Chronicles. An interpolation in 2 Ch. from the 
psalm seems very probable. 

v. Psalms 45 72 101.—Pss. 45, 72, and most prob- 





are both corruptions of 5ys55) (dittographed), while Din is one 
of the many corruptions of pans iD in v.84 probably comes 
from a dittographed p75 the preceding line should run 
[TEs Igoa ose 


1 The parallel line has fallen out. 

* The composite character of Ps. 89 is plain from the difference 
both of metre and of subject in the two parts. Verses 1-18 [2-19] 
are mostly in tetrameters and describe the greatness of Yahwe 
and the happiness of his people ; vv. 19-51 [20-52] are in tri- 
meters and describe the promises to David and Israel and their 
failure. According to Baethgen, 8918[19] refers to the ideal 
king—the Messiah, who is visible only to the eyes of faith. 
This is most unnalural. Unless we are willing to suppose a 


of emphasis, we must read 13399 Sse enp [125 pa may ot, 
‘for Yahwe is a shield unto us, the Holy One of Israel is our 


king.’ 

3 Sellin (Serubbabel, 194: Studien,2191 f.) thinks of 
ZERUBBABEL [g.v.], the unsuccessful Messianic king (?). But 
the real or imaginary background of Ps. $96 is the Jerahmeelite 
oppression from 600 B.C. onwards. 

4 Verses 51 4 [50,4] represent the same couplet in different 
forms (see /s.(2)). Duhm thinks that ‘gs pe may mean ‘the 
footsteps of thy fugilive king,’ alluding tothe flight of Alexander 
Jannzens (88 B.c. ?); cp Jos. Aat. xiii. 1414 Asif any psalmist 
could have spoken thus of such a miserable king! Besides, in 
Ecclus. 472 there seems to be an allusion to Ps. 89 20[19]: 


OND (cp ‘M22); and in Ecclus. 45 1ge to Ps. $9 30 [29] : ynd 
eNe ‘D2: 
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ably 101, however, are royal psalms; the king is the 

: Messiah ; every other view is encumbered 

ss ate with difficulties,! and the one difficulty 

"a a, Specially attaching to the present theory 

and 101. : 

which is enforced upon us by textual 

criticism, can be surmounted. The Messiah is de- 

scribed in all three psalms as a second Solomon. 

Of course it is the later legend of Solomon that is built 
upon. 

We see this especially in the poetic picture in Ps. 45. Ad- 
miring mention is made of the king’s singular wisdom and 
eloquence (cp 1 K. 4 29-33 [5 9-13] 1064 23), of his success in 
war (2 Ch. 8 3), and of his righteous rule (1 K.3 16-28). Of all 
these divine gifts, the greatest is the king’s inflexible justice 
(eulogised again in Pss.72 and 101), of which his political 
influence, his extensive commerce, and his vast supply of gold 
(i K. 10) are the reward. It is the crown of his felicity that he 
has a queen-consort, beautiful, and richly adorned, who is an 
Egyptian princess (see translation below, and cp 1 K.31 111-3). 
Lastly, the king addressed has a prospect of a family of sons, 
whom (with an allusion to r K. 4) he may place over the pro- 
vinces of Palestine. 

In Ps. 72 the Solomonic element is much less striking. The 
king is called the ‘king’s son,’ a phrase suggested by the coro- 
nation of Solomon during David's lifetime, and glowing ex- 
pectations are formed of the justice of his rule. He is tender 
to the righteous poor but severe to the oppressor, and more 
especially severe to those Cushites, Jerahmeelites, and Edomites, 
who were the worst enemies of the Jews in the Babylonian and 
Persian periods. This contemporary reference is more pro- 
minent in Ps.45 than in Pss. 72 and 101; but of its existence 
criticism hardly permits us to doubt. 


Of these three psalms—the only strictly Messianic 
ones in the Psalter—brief specimens may be given. 
The reader will find that where the translation appears 
most novel, the text as it stands is singularly obscure. 
A near approximation to the truth is, of course, all that 


can be asked. 
45 6 Upon those that hate thee, O thou hero! thine arrows 
will descend ; 

They will fall upon the men of Arabia and Jerahmeel.2 

7% A sceptre of justice is the sceptre of thy kingdom, 

8 Righteousness thou lovest, iniquity thou hatest ; 
Therefore peoples do homage unto thee, 
[All kindreds of the nations serve thee]. 

x 


1r Hearken, O Egyptian maiden,’ lean thine ear ; 

Forget thine own people, and thine own father’s house: 
12 For the king longs deeply for thy beauty ; 

For he is thy lord [and Yahwé's Anointed]: 
13 And unto thee will they bow down, O Egyptian maiden, 

with gifts, 
The richest of [all] people will sue for thy favour, 
K 


=y 
to 


ONS OA 


He shall crush the folk of Cusham, 
And destroy the race of Jerahmeel ; 4 
He shall bring down Maacath and Amalek, 
Those of Rehoboth and of Zarephath. 
* 





1 As long as we adhere to the traditional text, it is difficult 
not to look out for a post-exilic king to whom Ps. 45 in particular 
may be applied, and Smend (Rel.-gesch. (2) 376, n. 2) still (1899) 
applies Pss.45 and 72 to some Greek king. In (1) (1893) he 
thought of Ptolemy Philadelphus for Ps. 72. The fullest treat- 
ment of the claims of this Ptolemy to be the hero of Pss. 45 and 
72 will be found in OPs. (1891), pp. 144-146, 156, 168-172, 183. 
The Messianic hypothesis, however, is adopted in Jew. Red. 
Life, 106-108. Pratt (7 BL 19 [1900] 189 ) finds a reference to 
the bridal relation between Yahwé and his people, and supposes 
a nucleus, consisting of a secular royal ode of smaller dimensions. 
Really, if we presuppose MT, we may form almost any theory. 
Budde, in his treatment of Ps. 101 (£.2x/.7. 8 202 f.) shows a 
freer spirit. He thinks that the psalm was originally an utter- 
ance of Yahwe, and that it has been transformed to make it 
suitable for the community. No doubt some passages of the 
psalm might be applied to Yahwé. No doubt, too, ifa historical 
king wrote the psalm, we might accuse him of self- conscious- 
ness. But the psalm is virtually a prophecy, and corresponds 
to Is 113-5. 


2 aban vax b3 (v. 6) should probably be mbon minya 
Duhm’s 372 for 173 is far too superficial to meet his object. 

3 For NT N3 (v.11) and 38 N3 (v. 13) read Dasa n3. The 
original tradition made Solomon’s chief wife a Mişrite; but the 
tradition was presumably already corrupted in the time of the 
Psalmist. 

4 peny Kom and wow ny pe are both corruptions of 
DY OY NDT. wine also covers over Ww", 55, as elsewhere, 
should be 335. om 3 mo comes from ovsyon-. For the 
other emendations see Ps.(2), 
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9 Before him those of Cush shall bend the knee, 
The Arabians shall lick the dust ; 

10 The Ishmaelites shall bring gifts, 
Those of Sheba shall offer gold. 


101 Lovingkindness and justice will I seek, | Yahwè’s righteous- 
ness will I practise. 

To hy cause of the orphan I will give heed, | to the suit of the 
widow. 

In Jerahmeel I will destroy | all the wicked ones of the land, 

That I may cut off from the land of Yahweé | all workers of 
wrong. 

We have now practically closed our consideration of the 
royal psalms, for on Pss. 28 and 84 it is enough to refer 

back to the remark (§ 29, i a; 30, ii. 

34. Result. that imen, ‘his anointed,’ is several cue 
in the Psalter miswritten for yon, ‘his loyal (or pious) 
one.’ There are no royal psalms in the sense supposed 
by most critics ; there are three, and only three, psalms 
which are in the narrower sense Messianic, though in 
the broader sense a large proportion of the psalms deserve 
this distinctive epithet. 

We can now return to the question raised in a former 
paragraph (§ 24, end), How are we to account for the 
addresses in certain psalms to an as yet non-existent 
king? Any interpreter approaching Pss. 45 72 101 
for the first time would suppose them to refer to a 
contemporary king. Yet there are strong reasons for 
rejecting this view. The psalmists are not ordinary 
poets. They are all heroes of faith, and some of them, 
at any rate, hold strongly to the belief in the Messiah, 
and regard the two kings who were specially idealised 
by the popular imagination—David and Solomon—as 
types of the expected ideal king. They trusted God's 
promise, and prophesied the coming of the king by 
portraying him in the likeness of Solomon, as if he 
were already on earth. ‘For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given.’ 

We will next take a brief survey of four important 
psalms, which have been traditionally held to contain 

Be. Pealvieiot Pan e pean of the 

immortality ? indiy idua N ese psalms are two 

(David) Jedithun-psalms, viz. 16 and 

17 ; one Korah-psalm, viz. 49; and one Asaph-psalm, 
MZA. 

i. Psalms 16 and 17.—Both 16 and 17 express strong 
love for the temple, and a sense of security derived from 
Yahwe's presence in the sanctuary. Both also repre- 
sent the speaker as exposed to danger from the N. 
Arabian enemies, though the references are obscured in 
our present corrupt text. 

Ps. 17 reminds us strongly of Ps. 22a, in which the Jerahmeel- 
ite or Edomite oppressors are variously designated (see Che. 
Ps.(?)) as ‘lions’ and ‘wild oxen with pointed horns,’ ‘traitors’ 
(332, misinterpreted in v. 19 [18] as "333, ‘my garments’), and 
of Ps. 18 (a part of the description of the terrifying ‘snares’ and 
‘floods’ given in this psalm recurs in 17 10, restored text). Ps. 


16, in its triumphant contempt for outward dangers, reminds us 
of Pss. 8 4 and 23. 


The two psalms (16 f.) are connected by their parallel 
ending ; and both are akin to the large group of psalms 
expressing love of the temple, and especially perhaps to 
Ps.27a and to the miscalled royal psalm, 61 (cp 618a 
with 1611 1715). 


In Ps. 16 the speaker rejoices in the sure hope of deliverance. 
In spite of his troubles, he continues to praise Yahwé, and his 
one delight is to visit the sanctuary, where he renews that sense 
of the divine favour which keeps his inner being in perfect peace. 
He is confident that Yahwé will not suffer his ‘loyal one’ to 
perish. Does the psalmist mean himself? No; it is Israel who 
says that in heart, mind, and body it is jubilant. The glorious 
Messianic time (Messianic, in the wider sense) is at hand. 
When it comes, life will be life indeed. The way to this life is 


1 For ATEN, MN read WPR, TWN (v1). Also 
mabe majom asia Sax (v.2), and moses bonta 
(v. 8a), and MT PIND (v. 84). Verse 8a does not resume what 


has gone hefore, hut adds a fresh detail. The worst offenders 
against morality are in the land of Jerahmeel or Edom. 
Here, too, the Messianic king, who is the speaker, will put an 
end to the wicked. Thus, as the result of all this purification, 
Yahwè’s land will have none but righteous people (Is. 60 214). 
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known to Yahwé, who will show it to his people, and fill Israel 
with joys which are past imagining. 


ro My soul thou wilt not yield to the nether world, 
Thy loyal one thou wilt not suffer to see the pit ; 

rr Thou wilt make known to me the path of life, 
Thou wilt satisfy me with joys in thy presence.! 

The prayer for protection in Ps.17 follows upon an 
earnest self-justification in vv. 2-5. The protection 
which the speaker craves is guaranteed by the presence 
of Yahwe in the sanctuary; while stands the temple, 
pious Israel will stand. Yes; here again there is 
nothing which according to a strictly critical exegesis 
points to an individual. It is Israel who, perceiving 
the imminent danger in which, humanly speaking, he 
stands, breaks out into a curse—a borrowed curse (see 
117)—on the enemy. For himself, however, he ex- 
presses the sure confidence of Messianic felicity. Israel 
will behold Yahwe's face in unclouded brightness, and 
the temple will be richer in spiritual privileges than at 
present it can be. 

15 As for me, by [thy] righteousness | I shall behold thy face ; 

I shall be satisfied with thy loving-kindness | in thy habita- 

tion. 

ii. Psalm 49.—Ps. 49 too, has nothing to do with 
the individual, according to a critical exegesis. It deals 
with a problem very familiar to Jewish sages—viz., the 
right attitude of the pious in viéw of the prosperity of 
the wicked. 

The answer, Wellhausen supposes, is that ‘death makes all 
equal, and strikes the man who has much to lose harder than 
him who has little? The correctness of this may, however, be 
doubted, and even Wellhausen holds that v. 15 [16] supplements 
the negative consolation that death closes the happiness of the 
ungodly by the positive comfort that God may deliver the godly 
from sudden death (‘ Psalms,’ SBOT 185). Duhm, how- 
ever, is of opinion that the psalmist holds a doctrine of the 
immortality of the pious, which must, he thinks, have been con- 
nected with well-defined ideas as to the place to which a good 
man was ‘taken’ after death. (So also OPs. 382406 Ø; cp 
ESCHATOLOGY, § 31, col. 1346.) Obviously this interpretation 
has a bearing on the question of the date of the psalm ; in fact, 
Duhm includes Ps. 49 (like Ps. 73) among his Pharisee psalms. 

So much at least is undeniable, that for a certain class 
of persons, according to the psalmist, death has a penal 
character. But can we stop short here? Is it likely 
that the psalmist, who wrote not for a remote age but 
for his own generation, only referred vaguely to the 
persons punished by death as the rich and the wicked ? 
Certainly not. We have to seek for underlying refer- 
ences to historical people, and if we seek these aright, 
we shall find them ; for Jewish editors were not arbitrary 
forgers—they did but put the best interpretation they 
could on inaccurately transmitted passages, and they 
have left us the means of correcting their errors. The 
only passage in Ps. 49 which we can safely assign to the 
editor is vv. 3 and 4 [4 and 5]. The remainder is really 
an attack on the Jerahmeelites or Edomites, who would 
seem to have settled amongst the Jews, to have amassed 
great wealth, not always by legitimate means, and to 
have denied the moral government of God (104 11 13 
141, etc.) The first stanza should probably run 
thus,— 

1 Hear this, all ye Edomites, 
Attend, all ye Jerahmeelites, 
2 Both traitors and deniers, 
The wicked and the impious together. 

And the three most disputed verses (13-15 [14-16]) should 
probably run thus,— 

13 This is the fate of those that deny God, 
The latter end of those that insult Israel. 
14 For ever they will be prostrate in the pit, 


They will seek earnestly in the darkness for daybreak. 
* 








1 That the speaker looks for an endless life is certain (cp 
215[(4]618[7]). But myy (EV, ‘for evermore’) has passed out 
of the revised text. All the stanzas of Ps. 16 have four lines 
except (at first sight) the fifth. The four preceding lines all 
have a verb; the fifth has none. This is the more remarkable 
as the adverb my3(5] follows. The truth is that, for yy~°3 moy 
ny) we should read ẹ'mssena "on. This is also the true close 
of Ps. 17. By accident, it was copied into Ps. 16 from the column 
in which Ps 17 was written. See /s.(°). 
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The pangs of death will affright them, 

The terrors of Shédl will take hold of them. 
15 (But) surely my soul God will ransom, 

From the hand of Shédl he will take me.} 


Stern and uncompromising is the refrain, — 


12 20 Traitors will not come up from Sheol. 
The impious are destroyed in Deathland. 

Thus the background of Ps.49 is the same as that 
of so very many other psalms—the Jerahmeelite oppres- 
sion ; and the comfort proffered to Jewish sufferers is 
that there will soon be an end of the oppressors in 
Shéol. 

iii. Psalm 73.—Ps. 73 has the same historical back- 
ground as Ps.49. The Edomites are settled in the 
land, and their prosperity, which violates the orthodox 
doctrine of retribution, tempts the Jews to apostasy. 
It is not very likely æ riori that such a psalm would 
express, even as it were by a lightning-flash, the intuition 
of immortality, 

As the traditional text stands, it is natura] to suppose this, 
mainly on account of vv. 15-17, where the speaker apparently 
distinguishes himself from the * generation’ of Yahwé’s ‘sons ’— 
ie., the pious cominunity—and also refers to a visit which he 
paid, during his mental struggle, to the sanctuary of God. If 
the speaker in the psalm is an individual—as this passage 
appears to imply,—must we not suppose that in vv.25f. he 
expresses the assurance of the perpetual duration of his blissful 
communion with God? Verses 15-17, however, are not altogether 
correctly read, and the order of the lines has been disturbed. 
The psalm consists of fourteen quatrains ; nos. 8 9 and 10 should 
be composed of vv. 16 and 21; vv. 15 and 22; and vv. 17 and 18. 
When we examine the text closely, we find that the gth and roth 


quatrains need emendation. The whole passage should probably 
run thus,—* 


16 And when I sought to comprehend this, 
Too painful seemed it unto me ; 
21 For my heart was astonished, 
And in my reins I was horror-stricken. 
* 
15 I myself rejected wisdom, 
Thy loving-kindness and faithfulness I denied ; 
22 l became a dullard, I was ignorant, 
I lacked discernment concerning thee ; 
* 


17 Until I gave heed to the judgments of God, 
And discerned the future of those men: 

18 How (suddenly) calamities overtake them ! 
Thou castest upon them gloom (of Deathland). 

A section of the Jewish community (including, it 
would seem, many of the leading members) had, 1m- 
wardly at any rate, ‘denied God,’ even if some of them 
did not actually join the ‘assembly of the impious’ 
mentioned in Ps. 50 (v. 18, emended text). Looking 
back upon this, they saw how foolish they had been, 
and recognised that they had missed the only possible 
explanation of the facts, viz. that when God's time (the 
Messianic judgment) has come, the wicked will be 
suddenly swept away like grass (cp 927 ([8]). Pious 
Israel recovered its balance, and the joyous conscious- 
ness of the divine Companion returned to it. No in- 
ward temptation nor outward misfortune can cause him 
to stumble. He longs for Yahwe—the peerless God— 
to reveal himself by some mighty deed as Israel's eternal 
portion.* No more will he give way to doubt; the 
denial of Yahwe leads to ruin. 

Our conclusion is that there are no immortality psalms 


1 The emendations which, the present writer holds, are forced 
upon us are too many to be all given here (see Ps. (2)). A few, 
however, may be mentioned. In 21 read pym ‘end NTM; 
in 2 2, byge ‘pind manxi The refrain is— 

poy NO Dinsip ma 
wy MDB Dy 
2 In X. 5, 6 read— 
nAn NDN IN 
Tey e et -i 
AND FARNI 7107 
In 2.8 read, with Gratz, 32y MDI ÀNIA. In 29, VIENY 
Ge wevindy; in Zro, MDS AIBT OY, 

3 Verse 26 has received some accretions. 

run thus, 


It should probably 


My flesh and my heart pine for him ; 
Yahwe is my Rock and my Portion for ever. 
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for the individual, only for the community, and that 
Ps.73 is not only a psalm of faith in 
ee immortality, but also a psalm of doubt of 
God's fundamental attributes—a doubt from which the 
conimunity emerged with a full spiritual assurance based 
on the more deeply realised doctrine of the imminent 
Messianic judgment. As a psalm of doubt, Ps. 73 has 
its parallels in Pss. 39a, 94a, and 116; but we must not 
here enter on the consideration of these much misunder- 
stood poems. We may, however, state the conclusion, 
forced upon us by our new textual criticism, that the 
view of Rudinger, Olshausen, Hitzig, Frankel (Einfluss 
der Palistin. Exegese auf die Alexandrin, Hermeneutik, 
1851, p. 233), that at any rate Ps.73 indicates 
contact with Hellenism, is incorrect. The problem 
before the psalmist in this and in the parallel psalms 
is the prosperity of the wicked rich who had flocked 
into Palestine from the neighbouring regions, and who 
ground down the poor and faithful Jews. 
From what has been said, it will be plain that a 
historical sketch of the different phases of thought in 
a7: Ideas of the Psalter would be extremely diffi- 
Psaltev varied. cult to make. The religions ideas of 
the Psalter! are no less varied than 
those of the community, nor could we be so rash as to 
attempt to describe them at the close of a critical article. 
From what has been said already (see § 2) it must be 
plain that we have in the Psalter no merely local pro- 
duct. The Psalter is, at least in theory, catholic and 
cecumenical ; meant for synagogues as well as for the 
temple; for the whole empire of Yahwé as well as for the 
central Judzean province. That its ideas should be all 
equally noble, was not to be expected. It is probable, 
however, that the nett gains from a more thorough 
criticism of the text of the psalms would be much in 
excess of the losses, and that the average religious 
standard of the psalmists would prove to be as much 
above that which it is commonly supposed to be as the 
character of their Hebrew style. The imprecatory 
psalms, in particular, would be seen to be less shocking 
throughout than they appear to be in the traditional 
text (sce Che. The Christian Use of the Psalms, 
1899). This, if correct, is of no slight importance, for 
it is a heavy drawback to the religion of the psalmists 
that fervent love of God should be accompanied with 
such intemperate expressions of hostility to ‘the wicked.’ 
While these psalms stand in their present form, it is 
difficult indeed to respect the Psalter as much as we 
should like, and we can hardly wonder that such a 
candid writer as Duhm should express such strong 
repugnance to much that it contains. Only upon the 
basis of a thoroughly revised text can we, properly 
speaking, maintain that the Psalter is a record of the 
religious consciousness of the Jewish Church.?2 


The definition here given of the Psalter is in harmony with 
the result of the controversy as to the ‘1’-psalms (see § 6). It 
is still more obviously in accordance with the fact that most of 
the psalms in books iv. and v. are congregational utterances, 
‘ One might illustrate the combination of “ 1”- and “ We ”-psalms 
by parallels from the Greek choruses. But the phenomena of 
books iv. and v. are perhaps best explained thus. The instinc- 
tive personification of the church-people in the “I "psalms was 
a survival—an inheritance from antiquity. It was natural that 
later religious poets should begin to look upon their nation in a 
more modern light as an organisation of individualities. They 
did not indeed go so far as those modern hymnists who have 
half-filled the popular hymnals with lyrics of a strongly personal 
tone, Rarely do the Hebrew psalmists disclose their personality. 
They had indeed their private joys and sorrows; hut they did 
not make these the theme of song. The individual conscious- 
ness was not sufficiently developed for this. . . . But the later 
‘“ We ”-psalms, though not less national than the others, indicate 
a perception that, as Kingsley has said, “communities are for 








1 For the religious ideas of the Psalter, according to the 
newer criticism, see OPs. (1891), pp. 258-4523 Smend, Rel- 
gesch. (1), 1893; (2, 1899. 

2 The word ‘church’ is used in the wider sense, as by Dean 
Stanley in the phrase ‘the Jewish church.’ ‘Community’ is 
less familiar to us than the corresponding word Geseinde is to 
Germans ; it is also somewhat too narrow a word for use in all 
connections, 
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the divine sake of individual life, for the sake of the love and 
truth that is in each heart, and is not cuimulative—cannot be in 
two as one result’ (OPs. 265 f). 


It must, however, be remembered that not only do 
books iv. and v. contain ‘1’-psalms, but a later un- 
canonical Psalter (that ‘of Solomon’; gg 41 7.) has a 
number of psalms of the personified community. Indi- 
vidualism needed for its development a new and unique 
impulse ; not yet could the floods of personal feeling 
and emotion break through the dams, and transform 
the whole aspect of poetry. 

With regard to the chronology of the Psalms, it is 
not much that we can say, taking our stand on a 
carefully revised text. It is, however, 
ey e reasonable to hold that the groups or 

"collections of psalms— Pss. 90-106 Pss. 
107-129 Pss. 135-145, and Pss. 146-150—in which the 
psalms only occasionally bear titles, contain many works 
of the Greek period. Among the possible or probable 
representatives of an earlier age are Ps. 90 at any rate, 
for the first part of this psalm (90a) can hardly be 
separated from Ps. 894, both being, from the same 
causes, in the same despondent tone and both (as 
criticism shows) Ezrahite psalms; also Ps. 94, which 
interrupts the ‘new song’ of praise, and goes with the 
kindred 73rd psalm; also 137, as one of the chief of 
the anti-Edomite psalms, and the group called mbynn ye, 
or rather apbv>, ‘of Salmah,’ but best known to English 
readers as ‘Songs of degrees,’ which may have been 
originally enclosed by Hallelujah groups (z.e., before 
119 was inserted). Pss. 113-118, called the ‘Egyptian 
Hallel,’ a group which seems filled by the hope of a new 
and great event comparable to the Exodus (cp Is. 
1024 26)—such a hope as the conquests of Alexander 
may well have fanned into a flame—and Ps. 146-150, 
cleverly called by Nachman Krochmal ‘the Greek 
Hallél,’ must surely be allotted to the Greek age. Not, 
however, to the Maccabzean age. As we have seen, 
even 1496 has its parallels in psalms which we have no 
reason for bringing down to the time of the Maccabees. 
We must be careful not to exclude, on grounds of 
principle, from the psalms of the Greek age all those 
which have a real or assumed Jerahmeelite or Edomite 
background. It was of course not till the time of John 
Hyrcanus that the so-called Idumzea became a Jewish 
province, and we could well understand that even at a 
later time ‘Edomite’ might still be a synonym for 
‘oppressor.’ Beyond this, it is not safe to go. The 
text binds us—not indeed the Massoretic or the Septua- 
gint text, but that which underlies the tradition, and 
which can to a considerable extent be recovered by 
methodical investigation. We cannot, therefore, say 
with Duhm that Pss. 74 79 83 and 110, being clearly 
(he thinks) Maccabean, supply fixed points for the 
chronology of the Psalter, and the other psalms which 
this critic regards as revealing their date hardly less 
distinetly than these—e.g., the so-called royal psalms, 
which he places in the first rank of evidence for the time 
of Alexander Jannaeus—are, for us, equally devoid of 
clear references to contemporary history. 

Nor can we attach any importance to the widely held 
theory that Pss. 96 1051-15, and 1061 47 48, and also 
1328-10, must have been known to the Chronicler!—a 
theory which, as generally expressed (see e.g., Strack, 
Fini. 119), involves holding that the so-called fourth 
Book of the Psalms was already in existence in the 
Chronicler’s time. This last thesis is not in itself 
probable. The division between books iv. and v. is not 
natural, and was probably not made till the final redac- 
tion of the Psalter, which cannot plausibly be said to 
have occurred till after the Chronicler's time. It is 
also less probable that the dividing doxology in Ps. 
10648 originally contained the words jpx oyn-bz rp), 
‘and let all the people say, Amen,’ than that these 
words were taken, with one slight and necessary altera- 


1 Cp Ehrt’s comparison of the texts, Ad/assungszett, 43 f. 
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tion, from 1 Ch. 1636, where we read, at the close of the 
strange composite psalm, j2x oyma yaa, ‘and all the 
people said, Amen.’ ‘This at least is Wellhausen’s view 
(Bleek’s Aiud.) 506, n. 1), which, however, seems to 
need supplementing. It is probable (1) that the whole 
of the close of Ps. 106—viz., vv. 47 7. —is borrowed froin 
1 Ch. 1635 /-} (beginning nyenn spy) and ending, Sbm 
mm [rather mmb97]), and (2) that both the close (vv. 


1-5) and the opening of Ps. 106 are accretions on the 
main body of Ps. 106, which had been handed down in 
an incomplete form, and needed some such additions to 
make it usable. As a consequence, we cannot commit 
ourselves to the view that 1 Ch. 1634 is borrowed from 
1061 (which may well be later than the Chronicler). 
The formula was a conventional one, and occurs in 
1071 1181 1361. Nor can we venture to assert posi- 
tively that it was the Chronicler who copied 96 1051-15 
(see 1 Ch. 168-33) and 1328-10 (see 2 Ch. 641 7). The 
books of Chronicles, like other books, passed under the 
hands of redactors, and it is very possible that the 
insertions from the Psalter referred to were made by one 
of these.? We cannot, therefore, safely use the argument 
which is often based on these insertions to determine 
the date of at least a few psalms. 

That there are no pre-exilic psalms, nor ascertainable 
fragments of such psalms, is for us at least quite certain. 
And though there is the abstract possibility that psalms 
were written in the lands of exile before the arrival of 
Ezra and his band at Jerusalem, the uniformity of the 
historical background of the psalms of book i. does not 
favour the hypothesis. In spite of Duhm, whose 
chronology of the psalms is opposed (1) to a thorough 
textual criticism, and (2) to the literary phenomena of 
the fragments of the Hebrew Sirach, we must hold that 
at any rate books i.-iii. belong most probably (with the 
exceptions of the anonymous psalms I 2 and 33, unless 
@ rightly prefixes to 33 7@ Aavecd) to the Persian 
period, or to the Persian and the very beginning of the 
Greek period. 

It would no doubt be helpful to make out the extent 
of the indebtedness of the Psalter to Is. 40-66, to 

eremiah, and to Job. Owing, however, 

s ao (3) to the neue which in an especial 
logical degree hangs round the text of the Psalter 
argument. and of Job, and (2) to the composite 
origin of all the three books mentioned, we cannot here 
lay much stress upon this. In a complete Introduction 
to the Book of Psalms a phraseological comparison of 
the Psalter with these books would have to be instituted ; 
but a critical revision of the text of all four books would 
of course be presupposed. That there is a small element 
of truth in Hitzig's theory of Jeremianic psalms can 
hardly be doubted,? and even in book i. of the Psalms 
it is impossible not to recognise some clear points of 
contact with the Colloquies of Job. It is also beyond 
question that Pss. 93 and 96-100 are even strikingly 
parallel to Is. 40-66,4 and the amount of real parallelism 
between psalms even in books i.-ii. and the Colloquies 
of Job is not inconsiderable (cp Barth, Beiträge zur 
Erklärung des B. Hiob, 1876). It would also be im- 
portant in the Introduction here suggested to sift the 
comparisons of passages in the Psalter and in the 
Hebrew text {so far as known) of Ben Sira given by 
Schechter ( Wisdom of Ben Sira, 13-25). There seem 


1 This passage consists of a current liturgical prayer, and a 
liturgical benediction and doxology (similar to those placed by 
editors at the end of books i, ii. and 1ii.). 

2 Similarly Reuss, Stade, and Duhm (cp § 4, n. 3). 

3 Campe (Das Verhdltniss, etc., 19 24 27 31 33 35) decides 
that Jer. 178 10 24 20 10 23 12 1025 13 are the originals of Ps. 13 
62 [1] 31 14 [13] 856 796 41357. Kénig (£77. 397) pronounces 
this insecure ; but he has perhaps not a good eye for phraseo- 
logical points of contact. Campe certainly errs on the side of 
moderation. Ps. 796 f, however, is an interpolation. [Cp 6's 
insertion of Jer. 923/. (224) in 1 K. 210.] 

4 Similarly Driver, /#27.(6) 383; cp Ehrt, Ad/assungszeit 


(1869), 53-55; Gratz, MGWZ/ 30 (1881) 1 Æ; and Delitzsch’s 


commentary. 
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to be several reminiscences of Ps. 147 in Ben Sira, 
which is a point of some critical interest. So much, as 
Nöldeke remarks, is clear—that Ben Sira lived at the 
time and in the circles in which a great part of the 
later psalms were written. 

The linguistic argument, to which we have referred 
already (§ 9), has been treated with moderation by 
König. He computes the number of 
occurrences of +33» and ‘sg respectively, 
of the relative w (only towards the end 
of the Psalter), and of nay ‘much,’ ‘often’ (also chiefly 


at end of Psalter), and the designation of ‘myriad’ by 
7337 (37[6] [P], 917) and 339 (6818 [17] [?]). J. P. Peters’ 
attempt to account for linguistic peculiarities in the 
mbysin ye by the influence of Babylonian environment, 
assumes, rather too confidently, the accuracy of MT. 
It is in fact the state of the text of the Psalter that 
makes it peculiarly difficult to form conclusions which 
can command general assent. The present writer's 
inference fron: a revised text of the Psalms is much in 
their favour. If the text of the Hebrew fragments of 
Ben Sira can be trusted, he would be unwilling to bring 
many of the psalms very near the generally accepted 
date of Ben Sira's Wisdom. Unfortunately, the correct- 
ness of many parts of the Hebrew text of Ken Sira, in 
its present form, is liable to the greatest doubt, and the 
present writer would probably go even beyond Noéldeke 
(ZA TW 20 [1900] 84 J) in the extent to which he 
traces unbiblical words, idioms, and constructions to 
deep-seated corruption of the text. 
A singular argument is used by Duhm to confirm the 
late date which he assigns to a group within the group 
of what he calls Pharisee Psalms (viz., 
41 Psalter of 9.1014 56 57a 58 f., 64 82 92 94 140, 
"probably also 5 26 54 141). These 
psalms, he says (Psalmen, ' Kinl.’ 22), which are prob- 
ably directed against Alexander Jannzeus and his 
adherents, have a striking resemblance to most of the 
‘Psalms of Solomon.’ Elsewhere he expresses surprise 
that the critics have not recognised how near chrono- 
logically the Davidie Psalter is to the Solomonic. 
Frankenberg too} has arrived at a somewhat similar 
result ; only he assigns the Psalms of Solomon, together 
with a (large ?) group of canonical psalms, to the period 
of the Syrian persecution. The existence of points of 
contact may be granted ; but, as is shown elsewhere (see 
ESCHATOLOGY, §$ 64, 66), the eschatology of the 
Psalter of Solomon differs from that of the canonical 
psalms.? To this we must add that, in our judgment, 
Kosters is right 3 (against Frankenberg) in denying that 
there is any distinct reference in the Psalter of Solomon 
to contemporary history. The psalms appealed to by 
Frankenberg as proving a Maccabzean date and by 
Wellhausen 4 (ep MESSIAH, § 6) as proving a reference 
to the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.C., 
really refer, according to Kosters, to the catastrophe of 
586 B.C. 
On this subject the present writer strongly holds with 
Kosters. He thinks that the references to the capture 
42. Their - ee ios ne = illustration 
background ° 'SS. (2 and 7 » and even thinks it 
aes, possible that the writer (?) of these psalms 
* continues the tradition of the Jerahmeelite 
captivity.” For want of the Hebrew text we cannot 


1 Die Datirung der Psalmen Salomos (1806). 

2 So too Kirkpatrick, Psadms, Introd. xxxvii Z 

3 De historische achtergrond van de Psalmen van Salomo 
(Verslagen der Koninglijke Akad. van Wetenschappen, 42), 1898. 

4 Die Phariséer und die Sadducder (Beilage), 1874. 

5 In Ps, Sol. 2 26[30], where the death of the ‘ dragon’ is related, 


emt Twy opéwy Aiyóntov may represent DSD “I-7y ‘on the 


40. Linguistic 
argument. 


mountains of Misrim,’ and émi yys cat Oaddoons buont pucoy 
‘on the land of Jerahmeel.’ So too in v. 29 [33] € ù KÚpLOS vis 
Kat GaAdgons may be based on a faulty text, which should have 
run, Sony yan DIN 38, and in 17 15 [17] év péow eðvõv evp- 
piktwv may be a misinterpretation of IY 2Y TNI ‘amidst the 
peoples of Arabia.’ 
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finally prove the latter point; but our experience with 
the canonical psalms justifies us in regarding it as at 
least not improbable. Highly imitative the Psalms of 
Solomon certainly are, and among the signs of this 
imitativeness we may probably reckon the heading of 
each of the psalms Yaduds TO cartwpwv—i.e., TOD 
sobvb—which, consistently with our explanation of jmp 
and of maby mbyon ve (Ps. 127), we may explain 
‘Marked : of [the sons of] Salmah ' (see § 21r). In other 
words, though the old clan-naines of the temple-singers 
had gone out of use, the collector of these Pharisee Psalms 
(as Ryle and James fitly call them) adopted one of these 
names as a prefix to the collection and to the psalms 
within it. Cornill’s remark (Z4zz/. 295), ‘How they 
came to the designation ‘‘ Psalms of Solomon ” is quite 
inexplicable,’ is, we may venture to hope, too de- 
spondent. 

Thus the Psalms of David, the Lamentations, and 
possibly the Psalms of Solomon agree in their assumed 
historical background, though the want 
of originality in the text of the third of 
these collections forbids us to speak as 
enthusiastically of it as of the two former books. Ft is 
true, the Lamentations as well as many of the canonical 
psalms are imitative; so too the psalms assigned by 
redactors to Hannah and Jonah respectively (1S. 21-10 
Jon. 22-9) are imitative, nor is there much originality in 
the psalms assigned to Hezekiah (Is. 3810-20) and 
Habakkuk (Hab. 8; see HABAKKUK, $9). But amidst 
these imitative compositions there are at least some, 
which, if not absolutely original, nevertheless shine out 
by a true lyric beauty. 

No doubt many psalms not only of pre-exilic but also 
of post-exilic date have been lost. We could wish that 

Si Raat: gleanings had reached us, as in the ae 
haa of the proverbs. At any rate, we have 
SENAPAN late specimens of psalm-composition in the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira (Ecclus. 861-17 5022-24 5I 1-12 5112 
(1) 5l 13-29; see Hebrew text), in the Greek Daniel, in 
Judith and Tobit, in the Assumption of Moses (101-10; 
see Charles), and even in the N'T (see HyMNs). Indeed, 
since prophetic inspiration still appears to have existed 
in NT times, we can hardly wonder that psalms as well 
as prophecies are mentioned as characteristic of early 
Christianity (cp 1 Cor. 1426). Long indeed is the 
history of the development of the psalm from the rude 
cries of the primitive Arabian worshipper on a visit to 
the sanctuary (see Wellh. Heid.) 107, C) r10; WRS, 
RS?) 340, n. 2) to the carefully elaborated songs of the 
temple and perhaps too of the synagogue service. 

In conclusion we give, conjecturally but not without good 

grounds, restorations of the historical references in the 
Ae ataiatorieal see o a pon of the canonical 
reff. in psalm- psalms. t Wu be remembered that 
ines again and again, in articles dealing 
i with OT narratives and prophecies it 
has been maintained that these have been altered 
from earlier narratives and prophecies, partly misread, 
partly misinterpreted, so that they present historical 
and geographical statements widely differing from those 
originally conveyed. These transformed passages are 
analogous to the transformed psalm-titles. If by 
taking this course we help to rehabilitate the authors or 
supplementers of the titles, this can hardly be reckoned 
to our discredit. Such hard words have been used by 
critics (cp § r1) respecting the unintelligence and in- 
capacity for clear thinking of the unfortunate editors of 
the psalms that a plausible critical defence of them may 
appeal to those who can put aside prejudice, and look 
at facts with a single eye. We omit the portions of 
the titles relative to the collections to which the psalms 
severally belong (on which see § 25 7), and refer for 
details to Ps. () 


Ps, 3. At the approach of the sons of Arabia and the sons of 
Ishmael. 

Ps.7, With reference to the Arabians, the Cushites, the 
Jerahmeelites. 


43. Imitative 
psalms. 
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Ps. 18. The words of Israel in the day that Yahwé delivers 
him from the hand of all the Arabians and from Ishmael. 
Ps. 30. A Sabbath (?) supplication.! 
P SS 34, When the hosts of those of Jerahmeel and of Geshur 
ed. 
Ps. 51. For the Sabbath (2). 
Ps. 52. Against the house of Jerahmeel. 
Ps. 54. [Concerning] the Zarephathites. 
Ps. 56. At heholding (?) the Zarephathites. 
Ps. 57. When the sons of Ishmael and the Arabians drew 
near. 
Ps, 59, 
meel, 
Ps. 60. At the oppression (of Israel) by Aram-jerahmeel and 
Aram-missur. 
Ps. 63. At the goings-up to the house of Yahwé. 
Ps. 142, When .. . among the Arabians.? 
Ps. 143. When the sons of Jerahmeel pursued. (Based on G.) 
Ps. 144. Concerning the captivity. (Based on ®©.) 


Concerning the Ishmaelites and the house of Jerah- 


If the truth has not always been reached, the theory 
that Jerahmeelite oppression is the real or assumed 
background of very many of the psalms has been con- 
firmed. Neither the authors nor the editors of the 
psalms and the psalm-titles deserved the disparaging 
epithets often of late years applied to them. 

The study of the psalm-titles in the versions stands 
aside from our present subject. It need only be said 

: that if the explanations of amd and 
E e nosy given in § 26 are correct, the 
* ascription of certain psalms in © to 
Jeremiah, or to Haggai and Zechariah, would seem to 
be discredited, as belonging to a time when NI> and 
noes (explained as giving authors’ names) were already 
found in the titles. 

See Staerk, ‘Zur Kritik der Psalmeniiberschriften,’ ZAT 

12 [r892] 91-1615; B. Jacob, ZATIV 16 [1896] 155-7166: 
Baethgen, Unxtersuch. über die Psalmen nach der Peschita, 
Kiel, 1878 (unfinished); /P7, 1882, pp. 405 Ø- 493 Æ ; ‘ Der 
Psalmencommentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia in syrischer 
3earheitung,’ ZATIV 5 [1885] 53-101; ‘Siebenzehn makka- 
bäische Psalmen nach Theod. von Mops.’, 76. 6 [1886] 261-288 
7 [1827] 1-0. Baethgen’s communications from the Syriac 
recast of Theodore’s exegesis are very interesting. It is to 
Theodore that Theodoret alludes in the words, ràs éxtypadas t®v 
Yadrpwv tives anexadcaev (Pref. ad Psalmos) He does not, 
however, reject the Davidic origin of the psalms, but only the 
reference of certain psalms to events in the life of David. David 
often spoke, Theodore believes, prophetically, and assumed the 
character of men yet unborn. ‘This will not satisfy the Bishop 
of Cyrus: toAunpov oiai Kai Alav Opagd wWevdeis ravtas 
mposayopeverv. The influence of Theodore, through the book 
called A.regesis, on early English theology has heen well shown 
by Prof. J. D. Bruce of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania (see 
‘ Literature ’). 

Poetical form, obviously, cannot be treated in a 
small compass. The subject is of great importance. 

R As Briggs well says,+ the study of the 
47. eri measurement of the line, and the 

i strophical arrangement of the psalms, 
combined with the study of their grouping, throws 
fresh light upon the Psalter. The most necessary 
preliminary information is given under POETICAL 
LITERATURE, §§ 8, 9, where, too, the appended biblio- 
graphy gives adequate references to the current literature. 
A metrical arrangement of the psalms ought to go on 
pari passe with textual revision. Unfortunately a 
thorough textual criticism is still a desideratum, though 
a thankworthy beginning has been made by Gritz, 
Lagarde, Duhm, and others. Whether SELAH [¢.v.] 
has any relation to the divisions of psalms, is still a 
moot point. Refrains are clearly marked in Pss. 42-43 
46 49; less certainly in Ps.107 (v. 6 destroys the 


1 m33 n33n (what does this mean?) should probably be 
nayin nana. 

2 It has actually been thought that the historical assignment 
of this psalm in the present title was suggested by the occur- 
rence of pyy in v. 9 [8], and that the scribe or editor substituted 


‘f Abimelech’ for ‘Achish’ byaslip. Delitzsch and Kirkpatrick, 
however, find it hard to suppose such a slip of memory. In 


reality bmx comes from brono. 
3 It has been strangely supposed (Hupfeld, Duhm) that the 


title in MT and @ was suggested by 72D, ‘confinement,’ in v. 


8{7]. 
í Presbyterian Review, Oct. 1888, p. 661. 
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connection). Various forms of alphabetic structure 
appear in seven psalms (9-10 25 34 37 111 119 145). 

Originally no doubt Ps. 9-10 was a perfect alphabetic poem. 
A later editor, however, broke it into two parts which became 
independent psalms through the insertion of what now forms 
920[(19] 4 The only fairly connected portion of the original psalm 
which we can with probability indicate, is vv. 1-12 [2-13]. In 
Ps. 25 34 145 (cp Prov. 31 Lam. 4), each letter begins a couplet ; 
but in psalms 25 and 34 the 3 couplet is wanting, and there 
is a supernumerary 5 couplet. In Ps. 37, each letter begins a 
stanza of four lines, and in Ps. 119 each line a stanza of eight 
lines. For parallel compositions, see Ecctesiasticus (§ 16); 
LAMENTATIONS ($1); Nanum ($6). We have no means of 
ascertaining whether this artificial form of poetry was used in 
pre-exilic times. The supposed acrostic in Ps. 110 is precarious 
(see § 14a). Cp Konig, Eid. 399, n. 13 Driver, Znírod. 46) 
367 J- T RKC: 

i. The oldest version, the LXX, follows a text 
generally closely corresponding to the Massoretic 

ceai Hebrew, the main variations being in the 

13 queer titles and in the addition (lacking in some 

i a MSS) of an apocryphal psalm ascribed to 
David when he fought with Goliath. Pss. 9 and 10 are 
rightly taken as one psalm, but conversely Ps. 147 is 
divided into two. 

The LXX text has many ‘daughters,’ of which may 
be noticed (a) the Memphitic (ed. Lagarde, 1875), see 
also iv. below; (4) the old Latin, which as revised by 
Jerome in 383 after the current Greek text forms the 
Psallerium Romanum, long read in the Roman Church 
and still used in St. Peter’s ; (c) various Arabic versions, 
including that printed in the polyglots of Le Jay and 
Walton, and two others of the four exhibited together in 
Lagarde’s Psalterium, lob, Proverbia, Arabice, 1876 ; 
on the relations and history of these versions, see G. 
Hoffmann, in Jenaer Literatursz., 1876, art. 539; the 
fourth of Lagarde’s versions is from the Peshitta. The 
Hexaplar text of the LXX, as reduced by Origen into 
greater conformity with the Hebrew by the aid of subse- 
quent Greek versions,” was further the mother of (d) the 
Psalterium Gallicanum,—that is, Jerome's second re- 
vision of the Psalter (385) by the aid of the Hexaplar 
text ; this edition became current in Gaul and ultimately 
was taken into the Vulgate of (e) the Syro-Hexaplar 
version (published by Bugati, 1820, and in facsimile 
from the famous Ambrosian MS by Ceriani, Milan, 
1874). 

ii. The Christian Aramaic version or Peshitta is 
largely influenced by ®©; compare Baethgen, Unter- 
suchungen (see § 25). This version has peculiar psalm- 
titles taken from Eusebius and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(see Nestle, in ZZZ, 1876, p. 283). 

ii. Ihe Jewish Aramaic version or Targum is 
probably a late work. The most convenient edition is 
in Lagarde, Hagiographa Chaldaice, 1873. 

iv. The best of all the old versions is that made by 
Jerome after the Hebrew in 405. It did not, however, 
obtain ecclesiastical currency—the old versions holding 
their ground, just as Anglicans still read the psalms in 
the version of the ‘‘ Great Bible” printed in the Prayer 
Book. Jerome's (important) version was first published 
in a good text by Lagarde, Psalterium tuxta Hebre@os 
Hieronymi, Leipsic, 1874. 

[Baethgen’s articles, ‘Der textkrit. Wert der alten 
Ueberss. z. d. Ps.’ in JPT, 1882, should by all means 
be consulted. On E. W. Budge, The Earliest Known 
Coptic Psalter (1898), see Brightman, Journ. of Theol. 
Studies, 2275 f. See, further, ‘ Bibliography,’ ii. (§ 49), 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. | 

i. Exegetical Works.— While some works of patristic 
writers are still of value for text criticism and for the history 

of early exegetical tradition, the treatment 
49. Bibliography. of the Psalms by ancient and medizval 
Christian writers is as a whole such as to 
throw light on the ideas of the commentators and their times rather 


than on the sense of a text which most of them knew only through 
translations. For the Psalms, as for the other books of the OT, 





1 See, further, TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
2 See Field, Origenis Hexapla, where the fragments of these 
versions are collected. That of Symmachus is esteemed the 


best. 
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the scholars of the period of the revival of Hebrew studies about 
the time of the Reformation were mainly dependent on the 
ancient versions and on the Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages. 
In the latter class Kimhi stands pre-eminent ; to the editions of 
his commentary on the Psalms must now be added the admirahle 
edition of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy (Camhridge, 1883), containing 
unfortunately only the first book of his longer commentary. 
Among the works of older Christian scholars since the revival of 
letters, the commentary of Calvin (1557)—full of religious insight 
and sound thought—and the laborious work of M. Geier (1668, 
1681 et swpins) may still be consulted with advantage ; but for 
mest purposes Rosenmiiller’s Scholia in Pss. ((2), 1821-22) super- 
sedes the necessity of frequent reference to the predecessors of 
that industrious compiler. 

Of more recent works the freshest and most indispensable are 
Ewald’s in the first two half-volumes of his Dichter des alten 
Bundes (2), Göttingen, 1866 ; ET 1580), and Olshausen’s (1853). 
To these may be added (excluding general commentaries on 
the OT) the two acute but wayward commentaries of Hitzig 
(1836, 1863-65), that of Delitzsch (1850-60, then in shorter form 
in several editions since 1867 [(4)]; ET, by Eaton, from 4th 
Germ. ed., 1887-89) and that of Hupfeld ((*}, by Riehm, 1867, 
2 vols. ; (3), by Nowack, 1888). The last-named work, though 
lacking in original power and clearness of judgment, is extremely 
convenient and useful, and has had an influence perhaps dis- 
proportionate to its real exegetical merits. 

ii. The question of the text was first properly raised by Ols- 
hausen, and has since received special attention from v. Orrenberg 
(Zur Texthritik der Psalmen, 1861), Lagarde (Proph. Chald., 
1872, and Psalterium Hieronymi, 164 /.); Bruston (Du Texte 
primitif des Psaumes, 1873); Dyserinck, in the ‘scholia’ to his 
Dutch translation of the Psalms, 7%eol. Tijdschr., 1878, pp. 
279; (H. Gratz, 1882-83], and Bickell (Carmina VT metrice, 
etc., Innsbruck, 1882), whose critical services are not to be 
judged merely by the measure of assent which his metrical 
theories may command [cp PorTicaL LITERATURE, end]. In 
English we have among others, the useful work of Perowne 
((7), 1890), that of Lowe and Jennings (7), 1884-5), and the valuable 
translation of Cheyne (1884, and with comm., 1888). 

The mass of literature on the Psalms is so enormous that no 
full list even of recent commentaries can be here attempted, 
much less an enumeration of treatises on individual psalms and 
special critical questions. For the latter Kuenen’s Oxderzoek, 
vol. 3, is, up to its date (1865), the most complete, and the new 
edition now in preparation will doubtless prove the standard 
work of reference. [The new edition was interrupted by the 
author’s lamented death; Part 3 (1), edited by Matthes, closes 
with Proverbs, but does not include Psalms.) As regards the 
dates and historical interpretation of the psalms, all older dis- 
cussions, even those of I¿wald, are in great measure antiquated 
by recent progress in Pentateuch criticism and the history of the 
canon, and an entirely fresh treatment of the Psalter by a sober 
critical commentator its urgently needed. W R. S. 


iii. Translations with or without notes; Ch. Bruston, 1865 ; 
W. Kay, (), 1874; E. Reuss, 1875 (French), 1893 (German) ; 
Dyserinck, 1877 (Dutch); De Witt, 1894 (New York), and {new 
translation) 1891; E. Kautzsch, 1893; G. Bickell, Die Dichtungen 
der Hebréer (3, der Psalter), 1883, from a revised and metrically 
arranged text. [Fr. W. Schultz, in AGA, 1888; edited by H. 
Kessler, 1899; Fr. Baethgen, 1892; (%2, 1897; Kirkpatrick (in 
Cambr. Bible), vol. i., 1891 ; vol. ii., 1895 ; vol. iii., rgor 5 B. Duhm, 
1899. S. Minocchi (Italian), 1895; E. G. King, pt. i., 1898; J. 
Wellhausen, ET by Furness, J. Taylor, and Paterson, m SDOT, 
1898; S. R. Driver, Fhe Parallel Psalter, being the Prayerbook 
Version of the Psalms and a New Version... with an Intro- 
duction and Glossaries (1898). 

iv. Articlesand monographs. —(See the introductions of Driver, 
König, Cornill, Baudissin, and the OT Theologies of Schultz, 
Smend, etc.) Delitzsch, Sysbolae ad psalmos illustrandos 
tsagogicae (1846); Ehrt, Adfassungsze:t u. Abschluss des 
Psalters sur Priifung der Frage nach Makkabiéierpsalmen, 
1869; J. Miihlmann, Zur Frage der makkab. Psalmen, 1891 ; 
H. Graetz, ‘Die Tempelpsalmen,’ MGH J 27 [1878] 2177 ; 
Büchler, ‘Zur Gesch. der Tempelmusik u. der Tempelpsalmen,’ 
ZATIV 19 [1899] 96 J: ; Lagarde, Orzentalia, 2 [1880] 13-27 5 
Baethgen’s articles on the old versions, JPT for 1882, and on 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, ZA TIV for 1885, 1886, 1887 (see §§ 46, 
48); F. Giesehrecht, ‘Ueber die Abfassungszeit der Psalters,’ 
ZATIW 1 {1881] 276-332 (see col. 3928, n. 2); M. Kopfstein, Dre 
Asaphpsalmen untersucht (1881); John Forbes, Studies in the 
Book of Psalms, 1888; Kessler, Die asaphitische Psalmengruppe 
untersucht, 1889 (as to Maccabeean pss.); T. K. Abbott, ‘The 
alphabetical arrangement of Pss. 9 and 10,’ etc., Hersmathena, 
1889 ; ‘Critical notes,’ 747d., 1891, pp. 65 # (see 126 408 59 10 7, 
etc.); C. G. Montefiore, ‘The Mystic Passages in the Psalms,’ 
JOR, Jan. 1889, pp. 143 7-3; R. Smend, ‘Ueb. das Ich der 
Psalmen, ZA TW 8 [1888] 49-1473; G. Beer, F. Coblenz, H. 
de la Roy, D. Leimdérfer, referred to above (§ 6); Ad. Neu- 
bauer, ‘The Authorship and the Titles of the Psalms,’ etc., 
Studia Biblica, 2 [1890] 1-58; W. Campe, Das Verhdltniss 
Jeremias zu den Psalmen, 1891; WRS, ‘ The Psalter,’ O7/C, 
1892, pp- 188-225; Isid. Loeb, La Littérature des pauvres dans 
la Bible (1892); J. Koberle, Die Tempelsinger im AT, 
1899; J. K. Zenner, Die Chorgesdnge im B. der Psalmen, 1896 ; 
Che. OPs. (1891); ‘The Book of Psalms, its origin, and its 
relation to Zoroastrianism,’ Semitic Studies in Memory of Alex. 
Kohut, 1897, pp. 111-1193 Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism, 
1892; Zhe Cea Use of the Psalms, 1899; W. T. Davison, 
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The Praises of Israel (1893; (2), 1897); Budde, TLZ, 1896, cols. 
561 /. (review of Wellhausen’s Psalms); B. Jacob, ‘ Beiträge zu 
einer Einleitung in die Psalmen, ZA TW 16 [1896] 129-181 265- 
291 ; 17 [1897] 48-80 263-279; 18[1898] 99-120; J. Halevy, REJ 
22 26 (Ps. 9); 26. 191 (Ps. 68); Rev. Sém., 1893, etc. (Ps, 22 etc); 
W. Staerk, ‘Zur Kritik der Psalmeniiberschriften,’ ZA 7H’ 13 
[1892] 91-151; W. Riedel, ‘Zur Redaktion des Psalters,’ ZA TW 
19[1899] 169 77; A. Merx, ‘Ps. 9u. 10 und anderes Makkabidische,’ 
Festschrift zu Ehren von Daniel Chwolson, 1899, pp. 198 F 3 
B. Stade, ‘ Die messianische Hoffnung im Psalter,’ ZTK, 1892, 
PP. 369-413 (reprinted in Akad. Reden u, Abhandlungen); A. 
Rahlfs, «3p und yzy in den Psalmen, 1892; W. Sanday, ‘On the 
date of the Psalter,’ Oracles of God, 1891, pp. 129 3 cp Inspira- 
tion, 270 (7. (see § 21); G. B. Gray, JOR, July 1895, pp. 658% 
on the royal psalms (see § 24); Wellhausen, ‘ Bemerkungen zu 
den Psalmen,’ Sézzzex 6 (1899) 163-187; J. D. Bruce, ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Book of Psalms commonly known as 
the Paris Psalter’ (1894; see § 46); G. Wildeboer, in Fees?- 
bundel aan M. J. de Goeje [1891], 45-56 (on 161-4); Nestle, JBL 
10 [1891] 151 f (68 31 [30]); Ærp.T. 8287 (126); ZATIV 
19 182 (1035); 20167 /: (Hab. 319 ïn relation to the Psalter); 
Nestle and Wildeboer, #4id., 16 323 17 180 (17 12); Che. ZA TIV 
19 [1899] 156 (68 28 31); Exfos. 9 sth s. [1899] 252-263 (on text 
of the psalms; also specially on 39); 3 6th s. [1901] 115-117 
(4911 10923); Æxp.T. 8236336 (126); 9519 6 (568); 10141 7 
(452 [3); Schwally, ZATIV 11 [1891] 258 % (Ps.129 35316 
etc.); Bu. Æxp. Z. 8 [1897] 202 #. (101); 12 [igor] 285 % 
(Ps. 14 and 53); Van Gilse, 7%. 7T? 3096 % (Ps. 84); W. Diehl, 
‘Ps. 47,’ (dissertation) 1893; Peters, /BZ 11 [1892] 49-52 
(68 12-15; 11827); W. E. Barnes, E-rfos., 1898, pp. 303 J. 
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PTOLEMAIS (trtroAemaic: 1x1 Macc. 515 2255 101 
39 56 J: 60 113 2224 1245 48 1312 2 Macc. 13824 f. Acts 
217), or AccHO, RV Acco (13V; in Judg. 131 AKY Ww 
[BAL]). For Josh. 1930 see below, § 5. 

There seem to have been two forms of the native 
name, for cach of them appears through several languages. 

The Heb. }3Y is confirmed by the Assyr. Ak-ku-u (see below, 
§ 6), and is reproduced in the Talmud, ‘39 (Neubauer, Géog. du 

Talm. 231), and even on crusading coins as 

1. Name. Aceon (De Saulcy, Num. de la Terre Sainte, 

153). But the earliest extant inscriptions, the 

Egyptian (below, § 4), give ‘A-ka and '-ka;2 the Phæn. (on 

coins of Alexander the Great, § 7) was xoy and qy; the Greek 

was ‘Axy (so Diod, Polyb. Menander {in Jos. Azz. ix. 14 2 where, 

however, Niese reads ’Apxy], Strabo, xvi. 225, and Josephus in 

Ant, vill. 2 3, etc. ; see § 7): the Latin dee or Acce (Pliny, HV 

517), and the Arabic down to the present day ‘Aka, or 'A kkā. 
The difference may have been originally only one of inflection. 

From the form ‘Akka the Crusaders produced Acre, 
one of the earliest instances of the vulgar addition of + 
to a terminal a (cp vulgar English Indiar). The fuller 
modern name St. Jean d'Acre was properly the title 
of the establishment of the Knights Hospitallers, but 
was carelessly extended to the whole town. On the 
origin of the name Ptolemais see below, § 7. 

At the N. end of the sandy coast of the Gulf of 
‘Akka, there rises a short rocky promontory, on which 

2 Site and E rane es . The as 1S 
neighbourhood. avourable for fortification. n two 

sides and a half (W. , S., and $ E. ) is the 
sea; round the other side and a half (N. and 3 E.) the 
disposition of the rock has rendered easy the con- 
struction from sea to sea of the present lines of wall 
and ditch. From the S. end of the promontory a few 
ruins of crusading times (PE/A/ 1160) running E. 
into the sea represent an ancient mole; the remains of 
another lie under the sea S. from the SE. corner of the 
present city. The anchorage is good. To the N. the 
coast extends for some distance unbroken; the nearest 

1 Cp Church of St. Nicholas Acons in Lombard Street 
(Wilson, in Smith’s DA) 122 a). 

2 Wi. (ÄB 5) transliterates Akka. 
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coast town is ez-Zib (ACHZIB) some ọ m. away. Inland 
the maritime plain extends nearly 4 m., opposite the 
city, to the foothills of Galilee and farther S. bulges to 
a greater breadth towards the entrance to Esdraelon. 
That the plain holds much water, is proved by the Nahr 
Namān, the ancient Belus, which, rising in a marsh 
(probably the Cendevia of Pliny [8626]) at the foot of 
Tell Kurdaneh, becomes in its short course of 5 m. or 
so a considerable body of water. It reaches the sea a 
little more than a mile S. from the city. The sandy 
mouth of the Belus was famed for the manufacture of 
glass (cp GLass), and of purple dye (cp PURPLE) from 
the shells of the murex once gathered there in great 
quantities and still to be found. ‘I have succeeded in 
extracting the dye from some of these I have collected 
here’ (Laurence Oliphant, Haifa, 1887, p. 103). 
There are rich gardens and groves between the river 
and the town. Indeed the whole plain and the foothills 
beyond it are very fertile. 

All these various opportunities and endowments of the town 
are represented on its ancient coinage. On a coin of Trajan 
(De Saulcy, 159), Ptolemais is represented as a woman with a 
turreted crown, seated on a rock, in her right hand some ears of 
corn, at her feet a river. On other pieces the cornucopia and 
ears of corn are frequent, and sometimes an olive tree is given ; 
whilst the command of the sea is symbolised by Neptune or a 


dolphin or a rudder (/4, 153-169 and PI. viii. ; see also Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. Vet. iti. 305; Head, Hist. Num. 676). 


Within a radius of 7 m. from ‘Akka there are some 
villages and ancient Tells—more of course on the foot- 
hills than on the plain. There is not, however, and 
never has been a city large enough to hold ‘Akka as 
its port. Nothing dominates the town. The nearest 
mound, Tell cl-Fokhkhar (96 ft. above sea level) is over 
ł m. from the present fortifications ; but probably the 
ancient city extended nearly to this Tell. Guérin 
(Galilée, 1502-525) found remains up to nearly 800 
metres E., and about the same distance N. of the 
present walls. The next mound, Tell et-Tantir (260 
ft. high), is about three miles and a half distant. 

The strength and isolated character of the position, 
its standing on the coast and near the mouth of the 
great plain of Esdraelon, the com- 
parative security of the harbour, and 
the fertility of the neighbourhood form for the town an 
assurance of fame. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
and around ‘Akka, as much history has been transacted 
as upon any site in Palestine, with the exception 
perhaps of two or three. Pietschmann (Gesch. der 
Phinizier, 29 f. 79 f.) regards ‘Akka’s political in- 
feriority to Tyre and Sidon in ancient history as due to 
the absence from its ‘Hinterland’ of those enormous 
mountain ranges which so fully protect them. He is 
wrong, however, in supposing (p. 80) that ‘Akka was 
more shut off than her sister cities from the great lines 
of traffic across Syria. All commerce between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia which followed the Phoenician coast 
must have visited them alike, whilst she lay nearer than 
the rest to the other line which bent inland to Damascus. 
Indeed ‘Akka, not Tyre or Sidon, is the natural port 
not only for Galilee and the plain of Esdraelon, but 
also for Damascus, Hauran, and Gilead, the roads from 
which reach it without having to cross either of the 
Lebanons. Not ‘a small piece of the world’ (as 
Pietschmann says) but all Galilee, Esdraelon, and the 
country E. of Jordan found their clearest outlet through 
‘Akka. At the present day during harvest some thousands 
of camels enter it daily with the grain of Hauran ;? and 
its bazaars contain a greater motley of people than 
those of any other coast towns. Hauran peasants, and 
Druses from Jebel ed-Driiz, Damascus merchants, the 
fellahin of W. Palestine and Gilead, merchants from 
Nablus—and all this in spite of the recent rivalry of 
Haifa at the opposite end of the Gulf. ‘The commercial 
activity of ‘Akka cannot have been less in ancient times. 
It is true that in OT and NT the city is mentioned 
only twice, possibly thrice: as Acco in Judg.131 (cp 

1 According to Schumacher 4000-5000 daily. 
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Josh. 19 30 ®© [below, § 5]), and as Ptolemais in Acts217; 
but the monuments of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Assyria, 
the Books of Maccabees, Josephus, and Latin and Greek 
writers supply us with material for a larger estimate 
of its ancient importance. 

‘Akka first comes into the light of history during the 
Egyptian occupations of Syria in the fifteenth and 
following centuries B.C. In the lists of 


peypsien the Syrian conquests of Thotmes III. 
relations. (1503 7-), No. 47 is read by W., M. Müller 


(As. u. Eur, 181) as ‘A-ka; but Flinders 
Petrie (Hist. of Eg. 232; cp PALESTINE, § 15) reads 
A’aag (=Ajjah), and neither Tyre nor Sidon is given 
in the lists. In any case all three cities must have 
passed at this time, or previously, into Egyptian hands, 
for in his last campaign Thotmes is said to have taken 
Arkatu (= Arka) to the N. of them all; he is said else- 
where to have subdued the inhabitants of the ‘ harbour 
towns’ (Pietschmann, 255), and in the following century 
‘Akka is represented as (apparently long since) an 
Egyptian ficf. In the Amarna despatches, one of the 
letters is from Zitaadna of Akku protesting his fidelity 
to Egypt (FL Petrie, Mist. Ag. 2277, no. xliv., Wi. AB 
5158160) a second is from the same announcing a 
revolt (Petrie, xlvi., Wi. 159); whilst a third addressed 
to Amenhotep IV. (1383-1365) from the king of 
Karduniyas’ complains that Zitaadna has murdered the 
king’s ambassadors and appropriated the gifts they 
were carrying to Egypt (Petrie, xlviii., Wi. 11). This last 
shows the position of "Akka in the line of traffic between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. A list of Sety I. in Abydos 
gives ‘-ka which Müller (of. cil. 191) identifies with 
‘Akka: in any case ‘Akka fell with the rest of Phoenicia 
as far as the Nahr el-Kelb under Sety’s successor 
Rameses I]. It is not mentioned under Rameses ITI. 
‘Akka lay within the land assigned by biblical writers 
to Asher. The MT of Josh. 1924-31, which defines the 
5. In OT limits of Asher, does not contain its name, 
i * but for the first word of v. 30, where we 
should expect to find it, @" reads Apyw8, which suggests 
the emendation of the Hebrew any to nay or yay (axKw 
is the reading of a number of cursives in H and P). In 
Judg. 131 (J) it is stated that Asher did not dispossess 
the inhabitants of'Akka. There is no allusion to 'Akka 
either in the account of transactions between Phoenicia 
and Judah or Israel, or in any diatribe of the prophets 
on the Phoenician cities. Its absence from the former 
is not altogether explicable. ‘Akka was of no use in 
the trading betwecn Solomon and Hiram—Tyre was 
nearer the cedars and Joppa the port for Jerusalem ; 
whilst between Phoenicia and N. Isracl, if all commerce 
was not by land, Dor and the harbour of ‘Athlit would 
be more convenient for Samaria, the capital of the 
Israelite dynasty most closely connected with Phoenicia. 
Yet Dor and the ancient representative of ‘Athlit and 
‘Akka are alike unnoticed by the Books of Kings; as 
striking a proof as we have of the fragmentary character 
of those historical records. ‘Akka would have been the 
natural port for the Galilean fugitive, Jonah, to have 
been brought to in that prophetic narrative! That 
Joppa has been chosen instead is another indication 
of the late and Jewish origin of the Book. The absence 
of ‘Akka from the prophetic passages on Phoenicia is 
due, no doubt, to’ Akka’s political inferiority to Tyre and 
Sidon—a fact amply proved bythe Assyrian monuments.” 
‘Akka is not mentioned among the states which 
Assyria encountered in the fight at Karkar 


ele ‘hon (neither are Sidon and Tyre) nor does it 
a A occur among the Phoenician towns paying 


tribute about 840 to Shalmaneser Il., 
or about 804 to Adad-nirari. Shalmaneser IV. and 


1 [Does not this add fresh plausibility to the view of Jonah as 
trading prophet of the Negeb given in PROPHET, § 44?— 
T. KC. 

2 It should be noted, however, that Reland’s suggestion that 
in Mic. 110 953 stands for y5y35 has found favour with many 
scholars. But see We. AZ. Proph. lc. 
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Sargon held all Phoenicia subject, but still ‘Akka is 
not mentioned ; and its first appearance in the Assyrian 
annals is as one of the towns of Luli of Sidon, whom 
Sennacherib overthrew (x Rawl. 3742). It is noticed 
in Esarhaddon’s annals, and the first Assyrian mention 
of it, apart from Tyre, is after the subjection of the 
latter by ASur-bani-pal, when he reports that he 
punished Usu and ‘Akku at the time (640) that he 
fought against the Arabians. All this makes it clear 
that till Tyre fell ‘Akka was but one of her subordinate 
towns, and explains the silence of the prophets. On 
this Assyrian evidence see Schrader, KA T, 173 288 291, 
ET r 161 281 284; and Del. Par. 284. 

‘Akka is not much in evidence during the Persian 


empire ; but it is now that we have the first clear instance 
of i ilitary i 
7. In Greek ts military importance as a place of 
z $ muster for large armies, which dis- 
times : tinguished it during the Greek and 
Ptolemais. = 


Roman period, for according to Diodorus 
Siculus (1541) Artaxerxes Mnemon gathered his troops 
there for his invasion of Egypt (cp Strabo, xvi. 225). 
There are extant a very large number of coins of 
Alexander the Great struck at xay or sy as it is called 
in Phoen. letters on some of them.! As Schiirer says, 
they prove the importance of the place from Alexander’s 
time onwards; yet the fact that Heracles not only 
appears in Greek coins of ’Aky, as the town is now 
called, but is associated by a Greek legend? with the 
origin of the town, proves that ‘Akka’s subordination 
to, and close connection with, Tyre lasted into Greek 
times. The town was obviously subject to Tyre 
religiously as well as politically. After the death of 
Alexander, ‘Akka was at first under Antigonus, then 
under Ptolemy Lagi, who destroyed it in 3r2 when 
Antigonus forced him to retire (Diod. Sic. 1993). 

During the next century we have no particular data 
for the history of ‘Akka, and are therefore unable to 
decide with certainty when it received the official name 
of Ptolemais (II7o\euats). This can hardly have been 
during its brief occupation by Ptolemy Lagi (against 
Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phön. 76), but may have 
been due to Ptolemy II. whose conquest of Phoenicia 
was more permanent (see Schiirer's note, of. crt. 92; 
he quotes in evidence the Pseudo-Aristeas). In any 
case the name appears to have displaced that of ’Akn 
among the Greeks by the close of the third century B.C. 
In describing the occupation of the town by Antiochus 
the Great in 219, Polybius (561 f.) implies that it was 
then called Ptolemais; yet a more conclusive procf 
that the name had been bestowed long before this is 
found in the fact that the Seleucids did not attempt to 
alter it, but suffered this record of their enemics’ previous 
possession and patronage of the town to remain on 
its coins, alongside that of their own. 

The inhabitants ohtained the envied right to call themselves 
"AvTioxets—ol ev Ilroàepaiôt ; and received equal privileges 
with their old superiors of Tyre; the titles on some of the 
Seleucid coins are tepà dovàos and iepà aùtoropos (Eckhel, of. 
cit. iii. 305 43 De Saulcy, op. cit. 153 f- ; Gardner, Catal. of 
Gk. Coins in Brit. Mus.: luce ees 41). 

We now reach the detailed history of Ptolemais 
furnished by Greek historians but especially by the 
Books of Maccabees and Josephus, a history which 
describes the naturally increasing importance of a town, 
so favourably situated for the enterprises first of its 
Greek and then of its Roman masters. For Egypt, for 
Asia Minor, for the Greek Isles and mainland, and for 
Italy its harbour was (even after the building of Czesarea 
by Herod) the most convenient on the Syrian coast ; 
and its history till the end of the NT period is that of 
the arrivals of great men from those shores, of the 


1 They run from the year 5 to the year 46 of the Alexandrian 
era—i.e., they were struck with Alexander’s name long after 
his death. See Schiirer, Flest: i. Vor, n. 143. 

2 The name ’Axy was derived from the supposed healing 
(axéouat) of Heracles, through a plant discovered on the site, 
after he was poisoned by the Lernæan Hydra. See Steph. 
Byzant. Ilept HoAewv, S.V. Ann. 
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muster of large armies, of the winter camps of the 
invaders of the Syrian Hinterland, and of bitter conflicts 
between Greeks and Jews. 

In 164-3 Ptolemais participated in the general 
hostility of the Syrian Greeks against the Jews (1 Macc. 
515). Simon the Maccabee routed the Greeks up to 
its gates (7. 22; Jos. Amt. xii.8126). In 153 
Alexander Balas took it from his rival Demetrius 
(1 Mac. 10a >A 77. xiii. 22). 

While it was in Alexander’s hands Demetrius cleverly 
bribed the Jews by assigning it and its lands to the Jews 
‘for the expenses that befit the Sanctuary at Jerusalem’ 
(1 Macc. 1039). When Alexander defeated Demetrius 
he married Ptolemy's daughter at Ptolemais in 151- 
150, and Jonathan the Maccabee met the two kings 
there and was greatly honoured by them (2d. 48-66; 
Ant, xii. 4169). It was at Ptolemais also that 
Jonathan in 143 by treachery fell into Trypho’s hands 
(1 Macc. 1245 J. ; Jos. Ani. xiii. 62 B/ i. 21). 

In tog Alexander Jannzeus besieged Ptolemais (4 zz. 
xiii. 122), but raised the siege out of fear of Ptolemy 
Lathurus (74. 3), who in turn besieged (24. 4) and took 
the town (zd. 6); which, however, soon after fell into 
the hands of Queen Cleopatra of Egypt, his mother 
(Ant. xiii. 1312). Soon after 7o it was taken by 
Tigranes of Armenia (24.164), and relinquished by him 
under fear of the Romans. The Ptolemaitans received 
Pacorus of Parthia (B/ i. 131). 

Herod landed at Ptolemais from Italy (B/J i. 153; 
Ant. xiv. 151), came there from Antioch (Azt. xiv. 1511), 

entertained Cæsar there (Azz. xv.67, cp 
5 an me BJ i. 203), and endowed the town with 
ees gymnasia (B/ i.2111). The town had 
an era dating from Cæsar’s visit, 47 B.C. (for this 
see Eckhel, of. cz¢. iii. 425; De Saulcy, of. cit. 154 7). 
‘Akka had now to suffer the rivalry of Cæsarea ; but 
however fine might be the harbour which Herod built 
there, and however suitable for official traffic between 
Jerusalem and Italy, Cæsarea could not compete with 
Ptolemais for the commerce with Damascus and 
eastern Palestine. This too was the period of Galilee’s 
greatest prosperity, and Ptolemais was zke port of 
Galilee. It does not appear by name in the Gospels ; 
but lying only some 14 m. from Nazareth and in 
constant communication with the towns on the Lake of 
Galilee, it must have helped to supply the Jews with 
that knowledge of Gentile ways which appears In all the 
evangelists, and Jesus with ‘the vision of all the 
kingdoms of this world.’ 

The next stage in the history of Ptolemais dates from its 
establishment as a colonia by Claudius (Pliny, ZV v. 17; colonia 
Claudii Cesarii que quondam Ace; for the coins with col 
Ptol. see, as cited above, Eckhel and De Saulcy) without,lhowever, 
the rights of a colony (see Schiirer’s quotation, 94 n. 161, from the 
Digest). To this point belongs the visit of Paul coasting from 
Tyre to Cæsarea, the more natural port for his goalin Jerusalem 
(Acts 21 7). 

1 Macc. 1039 mentions a certain territory as ‘apper- 
taining to’ Ptolemais in the second century B.C., and it 
is possible from data supplied by 
Josephus to define the extent of this 
during the first Christian century. 
How far N. it extended is uncertain. On the E. it was 
bounded by Galilee (B/ iii.381; ‘Ptolemais the 
neighbour of Galilee’), the border of which lay 60 
stadia from Ptolemais (zd. ii. 102), z.e., along the base 
of the foothills. 

BJ ii. 189 says that Cestius advanced from Ptolemais émi 
mów Kaptepav ms TadtAaias ZaBovAwy ù Kadctrar avédpwv. 
Schlatier (Zur Topog. u. Gesch, Palast. 355, n.1)—soalso Niese— 
proposes to read XaBovAwy, z.¢., the modern Kabiil, on the plain 
just offthe foothills, and some nine miles SE. from Ptolemais, which 
Josephus elsewhere mentions as a border town of Galilee (Vrt. 
43-45). Schlatter proposes to delete avdpay as a dittography for 
a subsequent avdpwy ; but # KaAetrae avdpwy seems rather to be 


the gloss of some scribe who confused XaBovAwy with another 
town of Galilee on this Ptolemaitan border, viz., Taßapa or 


TeBapa (as if from 0°33=av8peav) to which Vespasian advanced 
from Ptolemais (B/ iii. 713 for Tadapa read TaBapa; cp Vrt. 15 
where Tadapers should be TaBapes, and 25). There is little 
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doubt that it is the modern Kh. Kabra, due E. from Ptolemais 
on a direct road from che latter into Galilee—the present Wady 
esh-Shaghir. Farther S. the territory of Ptolemais appears to 
have run more inland upon the plain of Esdraelon. Josephus 
Vit. 24 cp BJ ii. 181, iit. 31) gives two towns on the border, 
Geba and Besara, Neither has been satisfactorily identified 
with a modern site ;1 but Josephus’s description of the former as 
on the great plain and on Carmel and 60 stadia from Simonias 
(mod. Semiiniyeh) implies a position well inland on the NE. 
slopes of Carmel. This would agree with the probability that 
Carmel itself, which was always in Phoenician or Greek hands, 
lay within the territory of Ptolemais; and indeed Josephus 
affirms that the maritime districts of Judæa extended to 
Ptolemais (27 iii. 35). 

In the war between the Jews and the Romans 
Ptolemais formed the main base of the Romans so long 
10. The Civil 7 D MER Vike in rae Varus 

War (B/ ii. 1; nt. xvii. 09), Vitellius 

: (Ant. xviii. 53), Petronius (B/ ii. 103 J.; 

Ant. xviii. 82) and Cestius (B/ 11.189) all mustered or 

wintered their troops at Ptolemais, and it was a constant 

port for Italy (Azz. xviii. 63). Placidus and Josephus 

faced each other in front of it (Jos. iż. 43). Ptolemais 

was also Vespasian's base (B/J iii.24; 61,3; 9x), 

and Titus from Egypt joined him there (42). There is 
a description of the town at this time in B/ ii. 102. 

In Christian times Ptolemais became a bishopric and its 
bishops were present at the councils of Cæsarea (198), Nice 
(325), Constantinople (381), Chalcedon (451), and Jerusalem 
(536). In 638 Ptolemais was taken by the Mohammedans, under 
whom its political, but not its commercial, importance dwindled. 
In 1103 it was captured by Baldwin I. and in 1187 it surrendered 
to Saladin. In 1189 Guy de Lusignan began the long and doubt- 
ful siege, which Saladin attempted to raise. He was defeated 
and the town taken (in 1191) and further fortified. St. Louis 
increased the fortifications in 1252; but in 1291 the town finally 
fell to the Saracens (under Sultān Melek el-Akraf) and was 
ruined. Marino Sanuto (1322) gives a plan of the city as it was 
under the Christians (Liber Secretorum Fidelium Crucis in 
Orientalis Historia [1611] Tom. II.)reproduced in PEF Mem. 1 
163. See also Key, Monuments des Croisés en Syrie, 172. 
There is a double wall round the landward end, with two moles 
from the SW. and SE. corners. In 1558 the ruins were visited 
and described by the Chevalier d’Arvieux. In 1749 the Sheikh 
Dhaher el Amer began the reconstruction. In 1799 Napoleon 
besieged ‘Akka, but was prevented from taking it by a British 
fleet under Sir Sydney Smith. In 1831 the town was taken 
fromthe Turks by Ibrahim Pasha and the fortifications were partly 
rebuilt out of the ruins of ‘Athlit. In 1840 it was bomharded by 
the fleets of Britain, Austria, and Turkey, and has since been 
in Turkish hands. 

Besides the works already cited see Reland’s Palestina; 
Robinson, LBR 115 K% 3 and Hildesheimer, Beztrage, 11 f. 

G: A. S. 


PTOLEMY, AV PTOLEMEUS or PTOLEMEE 
(tTrTOAEMaloc—7.e., ‘the warlike’; Pzolemæus), a 
name apparently of Macedonian origin, which became 
the dynastic name of the Greek kings of Egypt. For 
a complete list of these kings see EGYPT, §§ 71-73, 
and for full details of their history see, besides the 
histories of Israel, Mahaffy, The Ptolemaic Dynasty. 

The only Ptolemy expressly mentioned in the Greek 
Bible is Ptolerey VI. [VII.] Philometor (1 Macc. 1 18 

aa 1Osr 7. 111-18 15167. 2 Macc. lio 421 
enone 929 ar also ae Ili P Tn 
references. Dan. 1125, however, the same king seems 

to be again referred to as ‘the king of the south’ ; and 
earlier in the same chapter his five predecessors are 
alluded to (vv. 5 #). See the Commentaries on 
Maccabees and Daniel; also the articles MACCABEES 
[Books] and DANIEL. Cp also Willrich, Juden und 
Griechen. 

1. Ptolemy I., Soter, son of Lagos, 322-285 B.C., is 

alluded to in v. 5 of Dan. 11. When, on the death of 
Alexander the Great, the Macedonian 

= Early kingdom was divided among his generals, 
Ptolemies. Soter became ruler of Egypt. Snbse- 
quently, he acquired possession of CŒLESYRIA [@.v. ] 
and Judæa, and afterwards even attacked and captured 
Jerusalem, taking its defenders unawares on a Sabbath 


1 Guérin (Gad. 1 3954) places Geba at Sheikh Abrék ; Schlatter 
at Kh. el-Medina; and Besara= Beth Sara=fyoapa at Tell 
Tora (Zur Topog. u. Gesch. 206). 

2 Schiirer (77st. ii. 1 128, n. 306) denies that Geba can be 
the present Jebata; but this is by no means clear. 
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(see JERUSALEM, § 26). He then carried away many 
Jews and Samaritans to Egypt, but being, as Graetz 
expresses it, ‘the gentlest of the military followers of 
Alexander’ his treatment of the Jews was by no means 
harsh; he set an example of leniency which was 
followed by his immediate successors. See DISPERSION, 
§$ 7, 15. Ptolemy was not allowed, however, to remain 
long in undisputed possession of Ccelesyria. His 
ambitious rival Antigonus cast envious eyes on the 
coveted province; and at length his son Demetrius 
confronted Ptolemy with an army. The battle of Gaza 
(312) resulted in the defeat of Ptolemy. Subsequently, 
Antigonus and Demetrius made a combined attack on 
their enemy. Ptolemy was at first obliged to retreat, 
and the possession of Ccelesyria for a time remained 
doubtrul ; but at length in 301 Antigonus was severely 
defeated and lost his life at Ipsus. The kingdom was 
then divided between Ptolemy and his allies ; he himself 
taking Egypt, while Seleucus received the greater part 
of Asia. This marks the beginning of the Seleucidean 
era. See SELEUCID. 

Ptolemy's kindly feeling did much to foster, if it did 
not start, the growth of the Jewish community at ALEX- 
ANDRIA [g.v.]. See DISPERSION. 

2. Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, 285-247 B.C., is 
alluded toin Dan. 116. His daughter Berenice was given 
in marriage to Antiochus II., Theos; see DANIEL 
(Book), § 7. In Philadelphus’ reign Coelesyria and 
Judæa again caused trouble, Antiochus IV. Callinicos 
instigating them to revolt. It was in this reign that Jewish 
literature, under the influence of Greek thought, began to 
undergo such an important development (see HELLENISM, 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE) ; and it is commonly sup- 
posed that under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
the Greek version of the OT was undertaken (see, how- 
ever, TEXT AND VERSIONS and DISPERSION, § 19). 

3. Ptolemy II., Euergetes I., 247-222 B.C., who is 
alluded toin Dan. 117, was the brother of Berenice, wife of 
Antiochus II. His history is supposed to have been 
closely bound up with that of the adventurer Joseph, 
nephew of Onias. See, however, ONIAS, § 4. 

4. Piolemy IV., Philopator, 222-205 B.C., is alluded 
to in Dan. 1111 (cp 3 Macc. 11-5). His reign marks the 
decline of the Ptolemies ; for, as Cornill 
says, ‘the fourth Ptolemy, a Louis XV. on 
the Egyptian throne... . allowed everything 
to decay and rot, while at the same time in Antiochus ITI. 
incorrectly called the Great, the throne of the Seleucidze 
had received at least an enterprising and energetic 
ruler.’ Coelesyria again became a bone of contention, 
and Ptolemy was roused from his life of luxury by the 
approach of Antiochus. Contrary to what might have 
been expected, Ptolemy contrived to ward off the 
attack ; his adversary was severely beaten at Raphia 
(217), retired and gave up Ceelesyria. For this reign, 
cp ONIAS, § 4/7 

5. Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, 205-182 B.C., who is 
alluded to in Dan. 11 14 7, was only a child when he suc- 
ceeded his father. He was still in his minority when 
Antiochus returned to the attack. This time Antiochus 
met with complete success ; the Egyptians under Scopas 
were badly defeated, and Palestine and Ccoelesyria 
became a province of Syria. Ptolemy Epiphanes 
married Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus III. (see 
DANIEL [Book], § 7). On his death, Cleopatra held 
the regency during the minority of Ptolemy VI. [VII. ], 
Philometor. 

54. Ptolemy [VI.], Eupator, 182 B.C. 
soon after his accession to the throne. 

6. Ptolemy VI. [VII.], Philometor, son of Ptolemy 
V. and Cleopatra, 182-146 B.C., is mentioned by name 
in the Apocrypha (see above). An attempt to recover 
for Egypt her Syrian provinces resulted in his defeat by 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes near Pelusium (170 B.C.). 
After Philometor’s younger brother had been proclaimed 
king in Alexandria, Antiochus made a second expedition 
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(169 B.c.) into Egypt. He besieged Alexandria without 
success. ‘The two brothers, whose rivalry had been 
encouraged by Antiochus for his own purposes, then 
became reconciled. Thereupon, Antiochus proceeded 
to attack them both (168 B.c.); and he was again pre- 
paring to lay siege to Alexandria when he was stopped 
by the Romans, who compelled him to evacuate Egypt 
and consolidated, at least for a time, the peace between 
the two brothers. It was on his return from this cam- 
paign that Antiochus IV. Epiphanes began his perse- 
cution of the Jews. See, further, ISRAEL, §§ 70 7, and 
SELEUCID# ; and on Ptolemy IV.’s attitude towards 
the Jews, DISPERSION, § 7f. For Ptolemy’s brother, 
PTOLEMY VII., Euergetes II., see also EUERGETES. 

Other persons of the name of Ptolemy mentioned in the 
Apocrypha are: (1) One of the ‘friends’ (see FRIEND) of 

Antiochus Epiphanes, who took part in the cam- 

4. Other paign of 166 B.c. We learn, further, from 2 Macc. 

Ptolemies. —not a very trustworthy authority, yet our only 
one—that he was son of Dorymenes (445),—prob- 

ably that Dorymenes who opposed Antiochus the Great on his 
occupation of Coelesyria (Polyb. 561),—thar he was surnamed 
Macron (1012), that he had been entrusted with the government 
of Cyprus by Ptolemy Philometor, but had abandoned the island 
and withdrawn himself to Antiochus Epiphanes, who rewarded 
him with the governorship of Coelesyria and Phoenicia. His 
policy of ‘observing justice towards the Jews,’ and endeavouring 
“toconduct his dealings with them on peaceful terms’ led to his 
being impeached hefore Antiochus Eupator, the successor of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, with the result that he poisoned himself 
(1012 £). This Ptolemy is not to be confounded with the 
Ptolemy of Megalopolis, son of Agesarchus, who lived ar the 
court of Ptolemy [V. Philopator, and wrote a history of that 
king. 
2. Son of Abubus, and son-in-law of Simon the Maccabee, 
whom with two of his sons he murdered (1 Macc. 1611-16; cp 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 7 4 81). 

3. Father of LYSIMACHUS, 1. 

4. Son of DosirHeEus, 4; along with his father he carried to 
Egypt the ‘epistle of Phrurai’ alluded to in Esth. 111 B. 


PUAH (N15, or [Gen. 4613, Nu. 2623, AV PUA; 
RV Puvay], MB; moya [BAFL]), father of Toia,?! 
an Issacharite judge (Judg.101), whence o/h names 
appear in post-exilic lists as ‘sons’ of Issachar (Gen. 4613, 
AV Pnuvau poya [L], t Ch. 71,-7 [B], Nu. 2623 AV 
PUA,-Aa [L]; ethnic 24. "312, Punrres, doylales 
[B]-a: [A] -yı [E], -yAar [L]). The name is possibly 
to be read for mya (see PHURAH) in Judg. 710 J. 


PUAH (M15; poya [BAL]), the name of one of 
the Hebrew midwives in Egypt (Ex. 115). 


PUBASTUM (NDI33), Ezek.3017, AV™S, EV 
PI-BESETH (¢.v. ). 


PUBLICAN (tTeAWNHC), Mt. 103. 
ISRAEL, § 90. 


PUBLIUS (rromA10c), the ‘chief man’ (trpwtoc) 
of Melita (see MELITA, § 3), who received and enter- 
tained Paul and his companions after the shipwreck, 
and whose father was cured of his fever by the apostle 
(Acts 28 7-8). 

Later traditions named him the first bishop of the island, and 
bishop of Athens after the demise of Dionysus; and according 
to Jerome (Vir. Zll. 19) he died a martyr's death. 


PUDENS (royAuc [Ti. WH]) joins in Paul's 
salutation to Timothy (2 Tim.421). Even if these 
salutations belong, at any rate, to a Pauline element in 
the epistle, we have no right to assume that this Pudens 
is the husband of the Claudia (Quinctilla) who appears 
in an inscription in CZL 615,066. See CLAUDIA, 
and cp Lightfoot, S. Clement, 176-79. 

The name occurs in the list of the ‘seventy’ given by the 
Pseudo-Hippolytus; and in thatof the Pseudo-Dorotheusit is said 
that Pudens, Aristarchus, and Trophimus suffered martyrdom at 
Rome along with Paul. In the apocryphal Acts of Praxedis 
and Pudentiana (his daughters) Pudens figures as a disciple of 
Paul; in later Roman tradition, he comes into the Peter-legend, 
and is represented as a senator, and as entertaining Peter at his 
house on the Viminal. 


See TAXATION, 





1 It is perhaps noteworthy that while Tola means the Coccus 
ilicis, the source of the crimson dye, Puah is the Rubia cinct- 
orum, Linn., another source of a red dye (Löw, Pflanzennamen, 


p. 251). 
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that be had been a general in the army of his pre- 
Gecessor on the throne of Assyria, Aiur-nirari, is as 
probable as any other. 

The Greek forms Phaloch and Phales seem to suggest 
that the translators had an icea tha: the word was con- 
pected in some war with the element sé</ in the Greek 
form Thagta:hpheliaser (see TIGLATH-PILESER ). 
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PURIM 


god, and Zeresh may be Girisă, supposing a } written 
in error for 3. Hence, at least some part of the story 
may go back to a national epos of Babylonia, represent- 
ing the conflict between the gods of Babylonia and of 
Elam. Efforts were accordingly made to discover, 
either in the Creation-story or in the Gilgameš epic, a 
source for this portion. Although, however, there may 
be reminiscences, there is no known Babylonian account 
that could be regarded as the literary source of the story. 

The Creation-story does not associate Ištar and Marduk as 
allies against Elamite gods, as would be required if it were the 
source. Nor will it admit, in its present form, of their alliance 
against Tiimat and her helpers, as Erbt ingeniously attempts 
to show. 

In the GilgameS-story, even if Gilgameš as a solar hero be 
confused with Marduk, a sun god, we should have a sun-god 
and Babylonian tutelary divinity as champion against Humbaba 
of Elam, rather than against Humman. There is no place for 
any other of the Esther personages. A story of national conflicts 
is the most we could recognise. Ištar indeed occurs ; but the 
hero and Ištar are there essentially hostile. 


(c) Zimmern.—At the same time, the resemblances 
brought out by these attempts do show that the Esther 
story is indebted for some of its incidents to the sources 
adduced, unless indeed it is directly drawn from some 
unknown source, which had already absorbed them. 
Intimately connected with these attempts was Zimmern’s 
derivation of Puriin from pxAru, the Babylonian name 
for the assemblage of the gods, at the Zakmuku, or New 
Year's festival, when under the presidency of Marduk 
the fates of the year were determined (see ZATIV 
11 157-169). With this assemblage of the gods it is 
possible to connect the earlier portion of the Creatioun- 
story, where Marduk takes his place as chief among the 
gods and controller of the tablets of destiny. Hence 
it is not impossible that the recitation of this section of 
the Creation-story may have formed part of the ritual 
on the Babylonian New Year's Day; but that proves 
nothing for the month of Adar. 

The derivation of Purim from pufru, however, even 
after the intervention of the Syriac xama, Mandaic yama, 
is difficult. The loss of the h is a grave objection. 
Besides, furu does not mean ‘lot.’ Erbt suggests 
that after the Jewish fashion a Hebrew etymology was 
found from a root a5, Assyrian fardrxu, which by 
meaning ‘to break in pieces,’ could come to mean ‘a 
small stone,’ after the types of bmi and Widos. This, 
however, does not explain why ‘lots’ needed to be 
reached as the meaning of the word. If the feast had 
to be assigned a name, why fix on Purim, even if 
corrupted from Puhru, unless Puhrnu had been the name 
of the feast already? If that be granted, then Zimmern’s 
view must follow. If, however, the feast was already 
called Purim, puru is a difficult derivation. Nor does 
Erbt's suggestion that puru may have already become 
peru in Babylonian help at all. Certainly Jensen would 
not venture on such an assertion. 

Let us, however, sum up the present position of the 
inquiry as soberly as possible. It is a fact that in 
Babylonian puru has these meanings— 


S ae a small ‘round stone,’! a ‘counter’ (the 
re i a origin of the ‘circle’ to denote the 
quy. number 10), a ‘vessel’ for holding oil, a 


stone ‘urn’ or ‘jar.’ It also means ‘lot,’ and is used 
of dividing an inheritance ‘by lot.’2 Further, in 
Assyrian it denotes a ‘term of office,’ specially the 
year of eponymy. ‘hese offices were entered upon at 
the New Year feast in Assyria. Hence whilst that 
festival may have been called the Puhru festival, it 
may also have been called the Piru festival. Such 
a name for the New Year festival, however, remains 
undiscovered in cuneiform literature. If it were fully 
established, we should still have to account for the 
trausference of the date. As on the New Year festival 
all officials entered on their offices, however, it is con- 


1 Cp the present writer's article in F.rfos., Aug. 1896, pp. 
151-154; Jensen, in Wildeboer’s Esther, 173. 

2 For references to passages see Assyria, Deeds and Docu- 
ments, Vol. iii., p. 156% 
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ceivable that those offices were previously fixed in Adar. 
Then the Pubru and Piru festivals would be separate. 
Marduk’s fixations of the fates may have been anticipated 
by the previous appeal to the ‘lot.’ True, in historical 
times, the eponyms appear to follow a regular order, 
and an appeal to the lot seems out of question. Still, 
in the later Assyrian times this order is widely departed 
from, and granting the royal favour to have ‘ loaded 
the dice,’ we may imagine a formal appeal to the ‘lot.’ 

The Babylonian hemerologies have yet to be consulted 
as to the observances in Adar. Unfortunately, these 
await publication. But the 13th of Adar was so far a 
fast day that on it no fish or fowl might be eaten: in 
one tablet the 13th is marked ‘not good,’ whilst the 
14th and 15th are ‘good’; on another the 14th was 
marked as ‘not favourable,’ whilst the 13th is ‘ favour- 
able.’ On this tablet there is no entry preserved for 
the 15th; but we know that at Sippara, in the ninth 
century B.C., of the six great yearly festivals of Sama§, 
for which Nabi-aplu-iddin left rich vestments and 
endowments, one was held on the 1sth of Adar. 
Hence, we see that a fast on the 13th, and feasts on 
the 14th and 15th, are quite in keeping with known 
Babylonian observances in Adar. 

Further, the antagonism of Marduk and Esther outside 
the Creation-story and Gilgame&-epic is not so complete 
that one and the same day might not be sacred to 
Marduk and Ištar, as was actually the case in the 
second Ful. 

Even if it be the case that the real derivation of 
Purim carries back both name and meaning to Baby- 
lonian times, the association of the stories told in 
Esther with the Jewish festival may have no parallel in 
its prototype. Indeed, as de Goeje has pointed out, 
there are elements of the story to be found in the 
Arabian Nights. Jensen has also shown reason to 
suppose Judith another Purim legend, with the same 
motif, though with different nomenclature. Erbt agrees 
with this, and has further shown that Esther itself is 
of composite origin. There seems to have been a 
somewhat wide circle of stories, more or less closely 
linked by popular association with the original Baby- 
lonian Purim festival or its Canaanite relative, and 
some of them are blended into these Jewish tales, 
adorned with incidents perhaps originally unrelated, 
but all twisted to serve the purpose of illustrating God's 
care of his chosen people and his vengeance on their 
enemies. That Persian editions of some of these stories 
may have furnished some further modifications is not 
impossible ; but the Persian colouring may be artificial, 
being within the powers of a Jew even in the Macedonian 
times. Hence whilst the Nicanor day is probably the 
starting-point of the specifically Jewish festival, which 
may be artificial and intentional, the older sources of 
the Megillah are probably Gentile, Babylonian, with 
some Persian influence, and a free adaptation of 
material. The observances are appropriate to an 
occasion of national rejoicing for deliverance from 
disaster ; but they may preserve non-Jewish features of 
widely different origin. The time of observance is 
linked closely with the historic date of institution, but 
may be identical with previously observed festivals of 
other origin. C-H. Wa J, 

Following Zimmern, J. G. Frazer inclines to hold that 
Purīm was derived by the Jews, probably at the time of 
the captivity, from the Babylonian 


Pa ie New Year festival of Zakmuk, which 
in as a fell about the vernal equinox. Further, 
Bough.’? adopting the view of Br. Meissner, he 


would identify Zakmuk with the Saczea, 
a Babylonian festival described by Berossus (Athenzeus, 


1 (The condition of critical progress being the full develop- 
ment of a theory, taking in as many data as possible from all 
sources, we have no hesitation in appending a sketch of J. G. 
Frazer's view of the origin of Purim (Golden Boughi2), 3 138-200), 
to which will be added a very brief sketch of the position 


necessitated by another inquiry which has the closest bearing 
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14 639¢; cp Dio Chrysostom, Or. iv.69 f. M) and Strabo 
(xi. 85). A serious objection, however, to identifying 
Zakmuk with the Saczea is that, whereas Zakmuk was 
held in spring, the Saczea seems to have fallen in 
summer, probably in July. The two chief features of 
the Sacæa were (1) its Bacchanalian or orgiastic 
character, and (2) the appointment of a condemned 
criminal to be a mock or temporary king (Zoganes), 
who after enjoying full license for five days, including 
permission to use the king’s concubines, was stript of 
his royal robes, scourged, and hanged or crucified. 
Resemblances to these two features of the Saczea are 
found (1) in the orgiastic character of Purim, and (2) 
in the story of Haman and Mordecai, of whom one 
sought and the other attained a temporary grant of 
royal honours, while the unsuccessful aspirant perished 
on the gallows. Further, a vestige of the leave granted 
to the mock king of the Saczea to use the king's con- 
cubines may perhaps be discerned in the suspicion of 
Ahasuerus that Haman intended violence to the queen 
(Esther 78). Following Jensen and others, Frazer identi- 
fies Mordecat and Esther with the great Babylonian 
deities Marduk and Ishtar, and he further inclines to 
accept Jensen's identification of Haman and Vashti 
with the Elamite deities Humman and Vashti. Frazer 
conjectures, however, that this opposition between the 
native Babylonian deities on the one hand and the deities 
of the hostile Elamites on the other hand was not original 
but sprang from a later misunderstanding. Originally, 
if he is right, Haman and Vashti on the one side and 
Mordecai and Esther (Marduk and Ištar) on the other 
represented the same divine couple viewed under 
different aspects. Haman and Vashti stood for the 
god and goddess of fertility regarded as decaying and 
dying with the old year; Mordecai and Esther stood 
for the same divine beings coming to life again with the 
new year in spring. He supposes that at the New 
Year festival the god and goddess were personated by 
a human couple, a mock king and queen, whose 
temporary union was meant to promote, by means of 
sympathetic magic, the fruitfulness of the earth and the 
fecundity of the flocks and herds for the year. When 
the mock king (the Zoganes of the Sacæa) had dis- 
charged this function, he was put to death, originally 
perhaps at the end of the year, and his place was taken 
by a new representative of the deity, who after a similar 
union with another mock queen shared the fate of his 
predecessor, Movers pointed ont long ago (Die 
Phoénizter, 1490 f.) that the legends of Sardanapalus 
and Semiramis appear to embody reminiscences, both 
of the debauchery of these temporary kings and queens 
and of the violent death of the male partner. Thus, 
on Frazer's theory, Haman and Vashti were originally 
the outgoing representatives of the powers of fertility, 
of whom at the end of the year one was slain and the 
other deposed: Mordecai and Esther (Marduk and 
Ishtar) were the incoming representatives of these same 
powers, who were appointed at the beginning of the 
year in spring, and after enjoying their regal and con- 
jugal privileges for a season went the way of their 
predecessors. A reminiscence of a conjugal relation 
between Mordecai and Esther is preserved in Jewish 
tradition (J. J. Schudt, Jiidzsche Alerkwirdigketten, ti. 
Theil, 316). The whole custom may thus have been 
the oriental equivalent of those popular European 
ceremonies which celebrate the advent of spring by 
representing in a dramatic form the expulsion or defeat 
of winter by the victorious summer; and it would be 
intimately related to the custom of personating the 
powers of vegetation by a king and queen of May. At 
the Saczea, at least in later times, the mock king was 
always a condemned criminal; so that public opinion 
was not shocked by the custom of putting him to death. 

From the Acts of St. Dastus, published a few years 


on the criticism of the theories so ably and zealously being 
elaborated in Germany and England.—Eb.] 
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ago by Prof. Franz Cumont of Ghent (Analecta Bol- 
landiana, 16, 1897, pp. 5-16), we learn that in like 
manner the Roman soldiers at Durostolum in Meesia 
used to appoint one of their number as a representative 
of the divine king Saturn, who was put to death at the 
Saturnalia after enjoying a nominal reign of thirty days.! 
In later times the Jews have been wont to make 
effigies of Haman and destroy them at Purim. Such 
a ceremony has not unfrequently been a mitigation of 
an older practice of putting a man to death. There 
are some grounds for thinking that all over the ancient 
world, from Italy to Babylon, there prevailed at a very 
remote era a custom of annually appointing a human 
representative of the divine powers of fertility, who 
exercised his divine and royal functions for the purpose 
of quickening the earth and the flocks. and then suffered 
a violent death. Of such a custom both Purim and the 
Saturnalia are, on Frazer's theory, mitigated survivals. 
J- G F- 
The hospitality given to rival though closely con- 
nected theories which assume that ın the main the MT 
7. Probable A re ee oe Pp peute ny here 
tesulta of oe t eke : y 2 more and 
toma He application of a mythological] key de- 
eae rived from that material to the problems 
criticism. 3 ; ; 
of the story of Esther is only to a slight 
extent legitimate if the results of criticism referred to 
under MORDECAI and VASHTI (cp Crit. Bib.) are 
correct. The critical view of the origin of Esther to 
which they lead is that this book, like Judith, is based 
on an earlier narrative, the traces of which are still 
visible in the proper names, and which had a different 
geographical and historical setting. That Mordecai 
has no connection with Marduk, but is simply a corrup- 
tion of a name such as Carmeli (one of the popular 
distortions of Jerahmeeli), appears to the present writer, 
from a text-critical point of view, certain (cp Ezra 22 
Neh. 77). Hadassah and Esther seem to be equally 
remote from Ištar, being simply variants of the same 
name, which in its original form is Israelith (cp Judith). 
Haman is Heman or Hemam. Hammedatha is an 
outgrowth of Hemdan (Gen. 3626). In fact, the original 
Esther referred to a captivity of the Jews in Edom (cp 
OBADIAH, Book). The Persian element has been ex- 
aggerated. 


If we reserve the bulk of the text-critical evidence, it 
may suffice to remark here that in 13 mpnisa aM oD Son 


should be emended into D599) O'ONOM (cp Paras). With 
regard to 435 (87 [where yon 9395 is no doubt an error for 
DN 915°) 924) and ORS (9 26, etc.), one must venture to say 


that, however plausible the connection with Ass. pix ‘a round 
stone’ may be, and willing as one may be to admit the possibility 
that, when Esther was edited in its present form, there may 


have been a Hebrew word 13 with that meaning (cp oa 
and BDB 174a), one can hardly believe that ‘the stones '—z.e., 
‘the lots’—gives the right meaning of Purim. Even from the 
point of view of a conservative textual criticism, it is difficult to 
make a connection of Purim with the Babylonian New Year's 
festival probable, and from a text-critical point of view it is 
most improbable. 


The origin of ‘ Purim’ cannot be finally settled. In 
the view of the present writer, however, it is not im- 
probable that Pur and Purim are corruptions of a 
place-name, and that place-name very possibly was 
some collateral form of Ephrath, for there seems to 
have been an Ephrath in Jerahmeelite? territory ; cp 
PARADISE, § 5, end, RACHEL. 

It is at Ephrath that the peril and the deliverance of 
the Jews are localised. It may, however, be cheerfully 


1 The analogy between the treatment of this Roman repre- 
sentative of Saturn and the mockery and death of Jesus was first 
pointed ont by P. Wendland (Hermes, 33, 1898, pp. 175-179). 
Frazer has also been struck by this analogy. He conjectures 
that the Jews may have borrowed from the Babylonians the 
custom of putting a malefactor to death at Purim in the character 
of Haman, and that Jesus may have suffered in that character. 
For the details of his theory see The Golden Bough), 3 187 f. 

2 Jerahmeelite is here used in its proper sense, referring to the 
Iand of the Negeb. 
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granted that, as in the case of the stories of Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, a few elements of mythie affinities may 
have found their way, in a very pale form, into the 
Esther story. There were doubtless, many such motifs, 
and narrators could not help using them. 

This attempted solution of the problem of Purim (and of 
Esther) may be supported by a brief reference toa possible similar 
solution of the problem of the stories of Daniel. ‘Daniel,’ 
bay, in Ezek. 1414 20 283 is most easily explained as a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Jerahmneel,’ Sono It is by no means improbable 
(when we consider the extent to which the editorial transforma- 
tion of certain literary works has gone in the OT) that the 
hero of the stories in our Book of Daniel was originally called 
by some popular mutilation of ‘ Jerahmeel’ such as Carmeli, 
that ‘ Babel,’ $35, is a distortion of b34=bxgpna’ (Jerahmeel), 
that ‘ Nebuchadrezzar’ comes from Nebrod (named after the 
great North Arabian hero—see Nimrop), and ‘ Belshazzar’ 
from ‘ Baal, prince of Missur.’ This is supported by the theory 
(see NERGAL-SHAREZER; OBADIAH [Book], § 5 4) that the 
Misrites took part in the siege of Jerusalem, and carried away 
captives from it, and, in fact, by the arguments already offered 
in the case of the Book of Esther. It may be added that the 
force of the evidence for the editorial resetting of biblical tradi- 
tions is cumulative (see Criż. Bib.) TRC 


For the literature of the subject, see Erbt, Die Purimsage, 

1-5. For a discussion of the distinct Esther and Marduk stories 

and allied stories which afford more or less close 

Literature. parallels, see Erht, 45-76. For the Babylonian 

pūru see Zimmern, Beiträge zur Kenntniss der 

Bab. Religion. The indirect contributions of Winckler, AOF, 

2 r01 182 353 381, note, etc., are to be read for their suggestive- 
ness, but hardly account for all the facts. 
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PURPLE. The two sorts of purple dye mentioned 
in the OT are called respectively jpw, 'argämān (in 
2 Ch. 27 [6] panx) and nbn, “ekéleth. For argdman (a 
bright red kind) EV gives ‘purple’; for ¢éséleth (a 
violet blue) the rendering is ‘blue.’ ‘The two terms 
often oceur together, like their cognates in Assyrian 
(AAT) 154 7). It is remarkable that there is 
only one biblical mention of purple stuffs of native 
Phoenician origin ; but though it refers nominally to the 
time of Solomon, it can only be used for the third 
century B.C. (2 Ch. 26[7] 13[14]). According to Ezekiel 
(277) both purple-red and purple-blue stuffs were im- 
ported from the ‘coastlands of ELISHAH’ (g.v.), as if 
the Tyrians preferred expensive foreign to cheaper 
native produets—an improbable idea, which of itself 
suggests that an examination of the basis of the view 
that Tyre is the city meant by Ezekiel is not superfluous 
(see Crit. Bib.). Certainly the industry of preparing 
purple dye in Phoenicia must have been of great antiquity ; 
the Phoenicians indeed were traditionally regarded as its 
inventors (ep PHcENICIA, § 1). To this day large ac- 
cumulations of the shells of the purple-producing murex 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Tyre,! and re- 
mains of the vats in which the dye was prepared are still 
found at Sidon. In Europe theS. Italian coasts (Elishah?) 
and those of Laconia and the Euripus, in Asia Minor 
the coast of Caria, and in North Africa the island of 
Meninx (SE. of Carthage) and the Gzetulian coast are 
specially mentioned as, besides the Phoenician coast, 
sources of the murex (ep Plin. HN 960). 

It is not surprising that the costly purple stuffs were 
much in request for sanetuaries and saered officers. 
Van Hoonacker (Le sacerdoce Lévitigue, 341 f.) takes 
the trouble to show that the purple and violet of the 
Jewish high priest’s dress are no indication of a royal as 
distinct from the pontifical dignity. Other priests and 
high-priests wore purple—e.g., the chief priest of 
Hierapolis in Syria (Lucian, De Syr. Dea, 42), the 
priest of Zeus at Magnesia in Asia Minor (Strabo, 
14648), the priest of Herenles at Tarsus (Athen. 554), 
and the Roman augurs (Serv. ad Æn. 7 612).2 The blue 
purple seems to have been more used for sacred purposes 
than the red. See TABERNACLE. 


Supplementing the article CoLours (§§ 13, 15) we may draw 
attention to three biblical passages (about each of which there is 





1 The late Heb. name for the murex is jon; in Skabb. 26a 


the collectors of the shells are spoken of (See Jastrow, Le+.). 
2 The references are from Dillmann-Ryssel (Ex. Lev. 342). 
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sameri new to be said) which are not specially considered 
there. 

(a) In Cant. 31o MT we read that the centre (AV ‘ covering,’ 
RV ‘seat ’) of Solomon’s grand palanquin was ‘ of purple.’ His 
obvious, however, that ‘silver-gold-purple-love’ form an odd 
combination. ‘Purple’ should be algrrmimim=almuggim-wood ; 
‘love' should be ‘ ebony’ (see LITTER). 

(6) In 1 K. 22 10 MT makes Ahab and Jehoshaphat sit in their 
robes of state ‘in a threshing-floor’ (see RVmg.). What the 
narrator really said was that they seated themselves (at the 
entrance of the gate of Samaria) ‘in purple robes’ (argaman 
for dégéren ; Kamph., Ki.) A writer in a Bible Dictionary 
(Riehm, //1/’3(2) 12684) says that there is nowhere any reference 
to the use of purple robes by kings of Israel. If the suggestion 
just made be accepted this will now be seen to need qualification. 
It would certainly be strange if so late as the time of Ahab purple 
robes were unused by the Israelitish kings. The Midianite kings 
are reported to have worn them (Judg. 8 26), and the Books of 
Daniel (57 16 29) and Esther (815) speak of the gift of purple 
raiment as a signal mark of favour from Babylonian and Persian 

ings. 

(c) In Bar.672, to heighten the effect of the sarcasms on 
idolatry, it is said (cp Jer. 109) that the idols are seen to he no 
gods by the ‘purple and * * that rots upon them,’ mys moppúpas 
Kat ths wapuapov [BAQ]; Vg. ‘a purpura quoque et murice’; 
EV ‘bright purple,’ RVmg. * purple and brightness.’ The key 
to this passage (supposed to be desperate) is Cant. 515, 
where © has papydpivos for Uv. The writer of Bar. 672 most 
certainly translates from a Hebrew original; he confounds Uw 
‘white marble’ with t'y’ ‘fine linen.’ ‘Purple and fine linen’ 


is a natural combination (Esth. 16 815 ‘sy p). 
PURSE.? 1. D*D is thus rendered only in Pr. 114; 


elsewhere it is translated ‘hag.’ See BAG, 2. 
2. Badravriov, Lk. 104 etc. See Bac, 5. 
3. Swm, Mt. 109 Mk.68, See GIRDLE, 2”. 


PURSLAIN (NDN), referred to in Job66 RV™E- 


The general sense of the context is clear (see FOWLSs, 
§ 4); but expositors waver between ‘white of an egg’ 
and ‘ purslain’ as the rendering of Aallimith. This is 
not such a trifle as it may seem; the first reply of Job 
to Eliphaz (see Jon [Book], § 5) is so fine that we 
cannot endure that our impression should be spoiled at 
the opening by the very poor sixth and seventh verses. 
It is one step towards the recovery of sense to substitute 
‘purslain' for ' white of an egg,’ if this can be justified. 

First, as to ‘white of an egg.’ This sense is thought to be 
supported by the Talmudic sion, ‘yolk of an egg '(Tërüūmöth 
1012; ‘Abödā zara, 40a), as if the ‘slime (?) of the yolk of an 
egg’ were a natural phrase for ‘ white of an egg.’ Next as to 
‘purslain.’ For this the Syrian 4’/emta, NH moon are com- 


pared. It is true, this means not strictly ‘purslain,’ but the 
anchusa, Germ. Ochsenmaul (see Low, Aram. Pilanzennamen, 
no. 120), a plant such as only the poorest would eat, like the 
borago, which indeed is related to the amchusa. The English 
reader, however, would gain nothing by the substitution of 
anchusa ; let us therefore conventionally retain ‘ purslain.’ 


The rest of the verse, however, is quite impossible, 
and the correction, though it has been missed, lies close 
at hand. Instead of AV’s 

Can that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt, 
Or is there any taste in the white of an egg? 
we should probably read thus, 
Can J eat my morsel with leaves of mallow, 
Or drink purslain broth? 
‘My morsel’ is suggested by © (apros); ‘leaves of mallow’ by 
Job 304 (emended text), a passage fully explamed elsewhere 
(see JUNIPER), which combines these two plants—mallow and 
purslain (rather anchusa), as foods of the poorest and meanest 
class. Those who read vv. 5 and 6 together now, will not be 
disappointed. Cp MALLow. 

The Hebrew is miobn pro nadwox nbowtya ma Ogia. 
The latter part occurs in a corrupt variant in v. 74; on v. 7@ 
(which is misplaced) see Duhm. T. K. C: 


PUT, AV (twice) PHuT (b35 Gen. 106 1Ch. 18 
Jer. 46.9 Ezek. 27 10 30 5 38 5 Nah. 39t ;2 dovd3 in Gen. [ADE] 
and Ch. [BA], also Judith 2 23, elsewhere AcBues [BAQ] except 


in Nah. ms pvyns [BNA]; AV has ‘ Libyans’ once and ‘ Libya’ 


twice). 


According to the present form of Jer. 469 Ezek. 27 10 
305 385 Neh. 39, a people which, like Lud (Lydians ?), 


1 From Bipoa; see LEATHER. 

2 On Ezek. 38 5 see Paras, and on Nah. 39 see Lusi. 

3 & BAQmg. also gives ġovô, where MT has Syn, in Is. 66 19. 
Probably 35 is the true reading. 
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supplied mercenary troops to Egypt andto Tyre. Doubt 
has been thrown, however, on the authenticity of the text 
of these passages. It is very possible that prophecies 
which originally referred to North Arabian regions have 
been so altered, partly by accidental corruption, partly 
by editorial manipulation, as to refer to Egypt and 
Egyptian cities and to countries connected, locally or 
otherwise, with the Nile-valley (see NO-AMON, and 
Criil. Bib.). At any rate, if we grant (see Cusu, § 2) 
that masm gho in Gen. 106 (1 Ch. 18) means the North 
Arabian regions called KuS and Musur, 
1. In Gen. 106. it becomes reasonable to hold that the 
region intended there by w» lay between Musur (see 
M1zZRAIM) and Canaan; and the corruption of names 
being such a common phenomenon in the MT, we can 
hardly avoid supposing that pis in Gen. 106 comes 
from naay or possibly from ngids or nbs, into which (see 
PELETHITES) navy (Zarephath) appears to the present 
writer to be sometimes corrupted. How important and 
troublesome a population in early times the Zarephath- 
ites were, is shown elsewhere.! See ZAREPHATH, and 
cp LETUSHIM. 
The determination of the locality of the true Put 
(if we may admit its existence) is not easy. This at 
Ser icowhere least is clear—that Put is not the land 
i; ' of Punt (famous from Queen Hat- 
Sepsut’s expedition ; see EGYPT, §§ 48, 53), for Punt 
never supplied Egypt with warriors. Nah. 39 (best 
reading ; see LUBIM) suggests a better view of Put and 
Ludim as the ‘helpers’ of No-Amon (the Egyptian 
Thebes) in the latter part of the Assyrian period; cp 
Jer. 469, Ezek. 2710. Put and Lud (or Ludim) might 
therefore be the Carian and Lydian mercenaries of the 
later Egyptian kings. (This suggests a not impossible 
explanation of Ludim, in Gen. 1013.) This view may 
perhaps be confirmed by a cuneiform fragment on the 
war of Nebuchadrezzar against Amasis, published by 
Strassmaier, and translated by Sayce (Acad. 11th April 
1891, 25th July 1892) and Winckler (AOF 1511 f). It 
is there stated that in the course of his campaign 
Nebuchadrezzar had to do with an ally of Amasis whose 
city or land was called Putu-Yaman, and is described, 
with another town of the same prince, as ‘far regions 
in the midst of the sea.’ Krall (Acad. 23rd May 
1891) identified Putu-Yaman with Cyrene, Sayce with 
Pelusium. It seems more natural, however, to think of 
some remoter country, such as the island of Samos 
(so Wi.), or at any rate of some part of the coast of Asia 
Minor, such as Caria, close to which Samos lay. Such 
conjectures as these are necessary if we accept the 
traditional text of the prophetic passages referred to 
above. But the question is whcther ‘Put’ may not be 
simply due to textual corruption—whether the editor 
may not have retained it out of conscientiousness, and 
without holding any opinion as to the connection of a 
region called Put with Mizraim or Egypt. TK, 


PUTEOLI (trotioAo1, Acts 2813), called by the 
Greeks Dicaearchia, was a colony from the neighbouring 
Cyme (Cumze), itself the first Greek colony planted on 
Italian soil. It lay on the northern shore of the bay of 
Naples: about 5 m. eastward was Neapolis (Naples), 
also a colony from Cumz. The name Puteoli (= 
‘Wells’; mod. Pozzuoli) was probably given to 
Diczearchia by the Romans in 194 B.C., when a citizen 
colony was planted there (Strabo, 245). The harbour 
was excellent; and ‘Ostia and Puteoli became the 
great marts, not only for Syrian unguents and Egyptian 
linen, but also for the faith? of the East’ (Mommsen, 
Hist. of Rome, ET 3437). 


The transmarine traffic, chiefly one of imports, was concen- 





1 To complete this statement it should be added that pn 
(Ham) in Gen.105 is not improbably a fragment of brono 
(Jerahmeel). 

2 It is significant that the first temple to the living Augustus 
was erected in Puteoli, by a private person; cp Marq. Rom. 
Staatw. 1201, n. 
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trated in those two harbours, the traffic in luxuries being mainl 
directed to Puteoli, in the immediate neighbourhood of whic 
town was a market hardly inferior to that of the capital itself 
——viz,, the district of Baiæ, which was the great resort of the 
wealthy. 

In the last years of the Republic and the early period 
of the Empire, Puteoli was the great Italian port for 
the Mediterranean trade (cp Stat. Silv. 3575, litora 
mundi hospita), especially for that of its eastern half. 1 

Puteoli had attained this importance even before the ruin 
of Delos (Strabo, 486); but that event assured its supremacy, 
and gained it also the name itself of ‘little Delos’ (cp Festus, 
122, minorem Delum Puteolos esse dixerunt quod Delos ali- 
quando maximum emporium fuerit totius orbis terrarum, 
cui successit postea Puteolanum, etc.). Though the town was 
150 m. from Rome, travellers going to the capital often pre- 
ferred to land at it (e.g., Cicero, see Pro Planc. 2665, CUM... . 
decedens e provincia Puteolos forte venissem ; from Sicily. Cp 
Jos. Ant. xvii, 121 xviii, 72; Jews journeying to Rome from 
Palestine). 

The accumulation of sand at the Tiber’s mouth 
compelled the grain-ships also to anchor at Puteoli, 
if they were not to be unladed in the open sea at Ostia 
(cp Strabo, 231). ln the second year of Claudius a new 
harbour at Ostia was begun (Dio Cass. 6011), which 
was completed under Nero, and known as the Portus 
Augusti. The construction of this harbour sealed the 
fate of Puteoli (cp CZŁ 10182 f. ; Beloch, Campanien, 
114 7); but some years would elapse before the trade 
was permanently diverted to the northern harbour. 
The latter may not yet have been completed when Paul 
landed at Puteoli (60 A.D.): or the ship, as Ramsay 
suggests (S¢. Paul the Traveller, 345), proceeded to 
Ostia. Seneca gives a graphic account of the arrival 
of the Alexandrian fleet at Puteoli (£2. 77). All ships 
entering the bay were obliged to strike their topsails 
(suppara), except the grain-ships, which could therefore 
be distinguished at a distance. It was also the practice 
to send forward fast-sailing vessels (¢adellariz) to 
announce the coming of the fleet, whose safe arrival 
meant so much for the populace of Rome (cp Suet. 
Aug. 98). 

It was a natural result of the intercourse of Puteoli 
with the East, that Paul found Christians there (v. 14). 

After the time of Domitian, the road to Rome went along the 
coast (the Via Domitiana) to Sinuessa, where it joined the 
great Via Appia. In Paul's time the Appian Way was joined 
at Capua by the cross-road called the ‘Campanian ' Road, 
leading from Cumz Baiz and Puteoli (cp Suet. Aug. 94; Pliny, 
f1.N1829; Hor. Æ. 1.15 10). We. Js: Wi 


PUTHITE (MAÐ, cp Prron [ÙN]; meiberberm 


[B], ndier [A], appovd [L]; Vg. Aputhei; AV, by a misprint 
[corrected in RV], PunitTe), a post-exilic family of Kirjath- 


| Jearim (1 Ch. 253). See SHOBAL. 


| 





PUTIEL (SND; ornina [EAL apparently 
the father-in-law of Eleazar (Ex.625[P]). The name 
of the child of the ‘daughter of Putiel’ was Phinehas, 
and both Putiel and Phinehas have been thought to 
have an Egyptian origin. In the case of Dutiel, 
indeed, it is of course only the first part which comes 
into question (cp the hybrid form Pet-baal [Brugsch, 
GA 197 239]) ; but it is conceivable that the Hebrew e/ 
was substituted by P for the Egyptian ph-ra (cp 
POTIPHERA). Upon this theory ‘ Putiel’ means ‘ He 
whom El (God) has given.’ 

[In the Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions and papyri of the end 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. we often find pp as an 
element of names (cp Gk. compounds like mer-oov.pis= Aram. 
DID, CLS 2138 A) A still earlier example is quoted from an 
inscription belonging to Teima in Arabia (see C/S'2113).] 

But though Hommel (4 ÆT 293) treats ‘ Putiel’ as a genuine 
Israelitish name of the Mosaic epoch, we must bear in mind the 
frequency of corruption in the genealogies. Phinehas, too, is 
most likely corrupt ; the name should probably be Jerahmeel. 
When we remember the strong S. Palestinian connection of 
Levi, a half-Egyptian origin of Putiel is very improbable. 
Most likely Puti is an ethnic, and Z simply an afformative (cp 
‘Nethaneel,’ etc.); on the Put of S. Palestine or N. Arabia, 


see Put. T: KG 


1 Cp CZL 101797, a dedication to L. Calpurnius Capitolinus 
by the mercatores gui Alexandriai Asiai Syriai negotiantur. 
See Beloch, Campanien, 121 J. 
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PUVAH (735), Gen. 4613 RV, AV PHuvan. See 
PUAH i. 

PYGARG (M3, difon ; ‘\eaper’ [?]; mYraproc 
—t.¢., ‘white-rumped'[BL], mryAaproc[Al: pygargus), 
a clean animal mentioned only in Dt. 145+ (see CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN, § 8). The rendering of EV, derived 
from @, is improbable, and the AV™®: ‘ bison’ is almost 
certainly incorrect. Targ. Pesh. favour ‘mountain-goat,’ 
which is the meaning of the doubtless related Ass. word 
das¥u.1 Di¥on is identified by Tristram with the Addax? 


1 For the Ass. analogy cp Del. Ass. Studien, 154; Hommel, 
Sdugethiere, 391; and see TSBA 5346 and Ball, PSBA 11 395 


(who translates ‘spotted deer’). For the Pesh. prs , raima, 
see UNICORN. , 

2 This is supported by addacem (in the accus.) which, 
according to Pliny, is the African name for the Strepsiceros (cp 
mod. Ar. names adas, akas ; cited by Houghton, Smith’s DB). 
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(Addax nasomaculatus); this denizen of Arabia and 
Northern Africa, it is true, can hardly be said to have 
been known in Palestine, in recent times at least ; but 
it is improbable that the ancients distinguished clearly 
between the species. Herodotus (4192) uses the word to 
denote some Libyan deer or antelope ; but possibly any 
antelope with a white rump may have been meant. 


The Addax is rather over than under 3 ft. in height, of a 
yellowish-white colour, with a brown head, neck, and mane; 
the horns attain a length of nearly 3 ft., measured along the 
spiral, and are ringed at the base. The Bedouins regularly 
hunt the Addax in the deserts and wastes which it frequents ; 
the flesh is eaten. The name recurs as that of a Seirite clan; 
see DisHon. A. E. S.—S. A. C. 


PYRRHUS (rryppoc [Ti.WH]), Acts 204, father of 
SOPATER (g.v.). 


PYTHON (trNeyma TrYO8WNA), Acts 1616, EV™-, 
EV a spirit of DIVINATION (g.v.). 
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